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PREFACE. 


Thi  Yolame  of  The  New  A  nnusd  Register  which  is  now 
presemed  to  the  public,  records  events,  botk  domestic  and 
foreign,  than  which  scarcely  any,  even  in  these  times  of 
moicentous  and  unexpected  occurrences,  have  a  more  jiist 
and  powerful  claim  on  the  interest  of  the  general  reader,  or 
on  the  profound  invesrigatlon  and  study  of  the  politician. 
A  rapid  sketch  of  them  will  at  once  display  and  justify  the 
truth  of  this  observation,  and  serve  as  a  proper  and  relevant 
subject  of  a  preface. 

If  we  first  turn  our  attention  to  the  events  of  domestic 
pcixdcs ; — ^the  charges  against  the  duke  of  York,  as  com^ 
■onder  in  chief; — the  evidence  by  which  they  were  sup- 
ported^— the '  incidental  and  collateral  discoveries,  which 
ware  dereioped  during  the  progress  of  the  investigation  j — • 
tHe  TOWS,  the  conduct,  and  arguments  of  the  different 
parties  ia  the  house  of  commons,  by  whom  his  royal 
L^hneas  was  either  totally  and  strongly  condemned ;— or* 
rclQcxantly  given  up  to  partial  censure ; — or  boldly  held 
fcrtfa  as  completely  guiltless,  and  suffering  under  a  foul  and 
bare£iced  consfMracy  ; — ^but  above  all,  the  uncommon  in« 
isrest  the  British  public  took  on  this  occasion,  which,  like 
23  electric  shock,  communicated  itself,  almost  at  once,  and 
vitti  scarcely  any  diminution  of  power,  from  the  metropolis 
to  die  most  remote  extremities  of  the  Empire ; — and  the , 
^jsadj  and  cool  perseverance  in  the  declaration  auid  enforce* 
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ment  of  their  opinion  which  the  people  discovered,  equally 
fenvoved  from  the  vacillating  of  outrageous  and  violent  con- 
duet  of  a  mob ; — are  circumstances  which  will  undoubtedly 
mark  the  domestic  events  of  the  year  1 809  as  of  extreme 
importance*. 

The  singular  and  lamentable  difference  and  disputes 
among  those  whom  his  majesty  had  appointed  to  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  disgraceful  consequences, 
both  of  a  private  and  public  nature,  which  resulted  from  an 
open  quarrel,  carried  even  to  a  breach  of  those*  laws  which 
the  offenders  wepe  officially  called  uppn  to  protect  by  their 
authority,  and  sanction  by  their  example,  form  another 
leading  feature  in  the  d  )ni  ^stic  politics  of  the  year.  No 
man  ^x  ho  loves  or  reverences  liis  country  can  read,  without 
feelinjf  his  cheek  tincred  with  th^.*  blus4  of  shame  and  inr 
dignition,  that  Brirish  ministers  wore  involved  in  petty  and 
selfish  jealousies  and  quarrels,  at  a  tirxie  when  not  only  -the 
f^ite  of  the  continent  called  for  their  undivided  and  unani- 
mous attention,  but  when  a  prospect  of  reversing  that  fate 
more  favourable  than  had  ever  been  presented  before,  would 
undoubtedly  have  silenced,  if  it  could  not  have  subdued^ 
every  feeling  of  private  animosity  and  interest  in  the  breasts 
of  true  patriots.  .When  it  is  also  found  that  the  dis- 
graceful and  disastrous  failure  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
•and  expensive  expeditions  ever  sent  from'  the  shores  pf 
Britain,  occurred  during  these  private  distractions  and  iri* 

♦  The  attention  of  the  reader  is  particularly  referred  to  a  work  en- 
titled "  The  History  of  the  Proceedings  of  tl)e  House  of  Commonis  in 
the  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  .ofHis  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York,  comprisinjy  an  aiitlientlc  Copy  of  the  Evidence,  and  an  accu- 
Tate  Report  of  all  the  Debates  in  Parliament,  as  they  occurred  in  Order 
of  Time." — ^This  vol\ime  may  be  had  of  Mr,  Siockdale,  the  proprietor 
of  The  New  Annual  Register. 
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irigaes,  ttndour  itself  will  hardly  fail  to  connect  the  evehtd, 
and  to  lament  that  the  blood  and  honour  of  Britons  should 
hare  been  in  the  keeping,  of  men,  who  seemed  tcj^  prefer    - 
their  own  interests  and  the  indulgence  of  their  passions^  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country* 

As  an  intermediate  link  between  domestic  and  foreign  po* 
licks,  the  disturbances  which  took  place  in  India  during  the 
Tear  1809  may  be  mentioned.  In  this  volume  we  have  not 
been  able  to  give  a  full  accou»t  of  the  termination  of  these 
disturbances,  nor  to  trace  in  minute  detail  all  the  events 
vbich  led  to  them.  Much  information  on  this  subject  ar- 
med bug  after  the  comnriencement  of  the  present  year ; 
aad  of  course  it  more  properly  belongs  to  our. next  volume. 
In  this,  however,  we  have  given  a  brief  abstract  of  the  prior 
pan  of  the  East-India  disturbances ;  and  shall  not  fail  in  The 
New  Annual  Register  for  18 10  to  present  a  complete,  and 
ve  hope  an  impartial,  nan-ative  of  transactions,  which  all 
parties,  however  they  may  differ  respecting  their  caijse  and 
origin,  must  confess  open  to  our  view  the  instability  of  the 
baodadon  on  which  our  Indian  empire  rests. 

If  from  domestic  we  turn  our  attention  to  foreign  po^* 
iocs,  the  events  that  have  occurred  in  two  countries  prin« 
dpally  claim  our  notice  and  interest : — In  Austrii,  where,  • 
aftet  tottering  on  the  vert  verge  .,f  destruction,  Bonaparte 
at  lencfth,  by  superior  skill  and  resources,  completely  tri- 
tanphed ; — and  in  Spain,  wher?  Kis  plans  hav6  hitherto  been 
ia  some  degree  foiled.  1  he  fate  of  these  two  countries,— 
^  rapid  £all  and  complete  humiliation  of  tlie  one,  and  the 
pnxracted  resistance  of  the  other, — offer  to  the  politician 
sobjects  for  profound  meditation.  The  events  that  have 
(cconred  in  Spain,  though  calculated  to  e2;cite  emotions  of 
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indignation  and  horror  against  the  common  enemy,  and  of 
commiseration  for  the  suffering  jnhabitants  of  that  country, 
are  by  no  means  so  disastrous  as  tp  lead  us  to'  despair  of  the 
uhimate  success  of  their  cause*  What  Bonaparte  has  effected 
in  other  countries  cannot  be  adduced  to  prove  that  he  u^iil 
be  victorious  here  alsp. 

Already  have  200^000  of  the  enemy  fallen  victims  to  the 
cruel  ambition  of  their  emperor,  whose  predictions  respect- 
ing Spain  have  in  no  instance  been  realized :  and  though  be 
may  continue  to  pour  in  his  armies,  almost  without  limit, 
c»r  number,  yet  so  long  as  th^  Spanish  patriots  wage  a  war 
of  defence  only,  and  receive  that  support  from  this  country, 
which  its  government  is  willing  to  afford,  they  cannot  be 
vanquished.     And    what   they  have  hitherto  performed, 
although  they  are  ignorant^    and  actuated  rather  'by   a 
national  .antipathy  to   the    French,    heightened    by  the 
cruelties  they  have  witnessed  and  suffered,  than  by  a  pure 
and  enlightened   love  of  liberty,   founded  on  an  expe- 
rience of  its    blessings; — and  notwithstanding  they    are 
led   on   by   a  weak,  if  not  a  treacherous   government, 
triumphantly  shows  what  resistance  a  people  can  raise  and 
continue  against  the  power  of  a  tyrant,  and  how  feeble  the 
armies  and  skill  even  of  Bonaparte  woqld  be,  if  they  were 
levelled  against  a  free  nation,  under  the  direc.tion  of  a  wise 
anjl  popular  government 
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IN  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  ANNi; 


PART  in. 


ALTHOUGH  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  was  that  of  genius 
with  respect  co  poets  and  polite  writers,  yet  it  was  no  less 
datmgu^ed  for  authors  of  deep  penetration,  solid  judgement, 
aad  sound  and  extensive  learning*  The  powers  of  the  hu- 
man nund  were  fully  and  freely  exercised.  Many  distinguished 
d^emselves  as  profound  philosophers,  -  and  eminent  divines. 
To  this  period  we  may  refer  Locke  and  Bentley,  Beveridge 
aad  Souihs  Flamsteed  and  Halley,  Wallis  and  sir  Christopher 
Wrao^  with  a  oiulutudeof  others,  whose  names  can  never  be 
brgoaea  bf  the  country  to  which,  by  their  exertions,  their 
moiks,  and  tbeir  writings,  they  did  so  much  honour. 

Lofke^  the  immortal  Locke,  shone  forth  as  the  great  re- 

noserct  Human  Reas<5n-   Among  the  moderns  who  have  re- 

ftoced  impUcit  respect  for  ancient  authority,  and,  upon  the 

M  ofe^ibering  wisdom  frora^every  quarter,  have  attempted 

to«We  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  besides  those  who 

^^^  b  have 
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have  been,  or  who  wished  to  be  thought,  reformers  of  universal 
philosophy,  innumerable  learned  men  have  appeared,  who 
have  directed  their  attention  towards  the  improvement  of  par- 
ticular sciences.  To  many  of  these  our  plan  cannot  extend, 
but  some  notice  must  be  taken  of  those  whose  reasonings 
the  "  Kssay  concerning  Human  Understanding  "  was  calcu- 
lated to  subvert. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  John  Locke  was  bom  in  England, 
Spinoza  wis  born  at  Amsterdam :  by  the  writings  of  the 
former,  rational  and  true  religion  was^  established  on  a  firm 
and  immutable  foundation  ;  but  the  latter,  claiming  the  epi* 
thet  of  a  philosopher,  had  the  impious  temerity  to  advance  a 
new  theory  of  nature  destructive  of  all  religion,  which  he 
pretended  to  establish  by  geometric  demonstrations. 

Spinoza  was  a  Jew  by  descent  and  education,  but  very  early 
discovered  such  dissatisfaction  with  the  religion  o^  his  fathers, 
and  advanced  opinions  so  contrary  to  their  established  tenets, 
thatsa  sentence  of  excommunication  was  pronounced  against 
him  by  his  brethren.  Expelled  from  the  synagogue,  an  asylum 
was  granted  him  by  certam  christians  who  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  studying  Cartesian  philosophy.    The  vehemence 
with  which  he  continued  to  attack  the  religion  of  his  country- 
men alarmed  and  terrified  them:    they  attempted  first  to 
bribe,  then  assassinate  him ;  and  when  both  these  measures 
proved  ineffectual,  they  accused  him  of  blasphemy  and  apo- 
stasy, and  he  was  banished  the  city.     He  still  continued  to 
write,  and  was  not  without  patrons  of  high  rank  in  the  various 
walks  of  life ;  but  the  impieties  contained  in  his  several  trea- 
tises excited  very  general  indignation,   and  refutations  were 
sent  forth  from  various  quarters,  by  writers  of  all  religious 
persuasions,  in  which  the  sophisms,  false  reasonings,  and  all 
the  absurdities  of  the  writings  of  Spinoza  are  flUly  exposed. 
The  sum  of  his  doctrine  is  this : — The  essence  of  substance 
is,  to  exist.     There  is  in  nature  only  one  substance,  with  two 
modifications,  thought  anci  extension.     This  substance  is  in- 
finitely diversified,  having  within  its  own  essence  the  necessary- 
causes  of  the  changes  through*  which  it  passe'fe.     No  substance 
can  be  supposed  to  produce  or  create  another :  therefore,  besides 
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thesobstance  of  the  universe  there  can  be  no. other ;  but  all 
things  are  comprehended  in  it,  and  are  modes  of  this  substance, 
eith^  thinking  or  extended,  l^his  one  universal  substance 
Spinoza  calls  God,  and  ascribes  to  it  divine  attributes.  He 
ezpresslj  asserts  that  God  is  the  immanent^  not  the  trandtive 
cause  of  all  things.  His  doctrine  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  con-^ 
fcimded  with  that  of  those  ancient  philosophers  who  heid  God 
to  be  Tc  n*y,  *  The  Universal  Whole : '  nor  can  it  be  derived, 
as  some  have  imagined,  from  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  because 
in  that  system  two  distinct  substances  are  supposed,  and  the 
existence  of  a  Deity  is  a  fundamental  principle. 

Against  the  poison  of  atheism,  antidotes  were  provided  by 
i&any  able  defenders  of  religion;  among  these  were  the 
vritings  of  Cudworth,  the  professed  object  of  which  was  the 
refiitacioQ  of  atheism. 

A  singular  metaphysical  hypothesis  has^  given  celebrity  to 
the  same  of  Mallebranche,  who  flourished  at  the  same  period 
iith  Spinoza  and  Locke.  Devoting  himself  to  a  monastic 
life,  he  engaged  in  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  bib- 
Heal  criticism,  but  with  so  little  satisfaction  to  his  own  mind^ 
that  he  was  inclined  to^abandon  his  studies.  Meeting  however 
with  a  copy  of  Des  Cartes*  treatise  *  On  Man,'  and  finding  it 
cooitained  so  many  new  ideas,  he  determined  to  make  himself 
master  of  die  author^s  philosophy.  From  this  time  he  vrad 
munersed  in  profound  meditation ;  and  having  satisfied  himself 
cQQceming  the  mysterious  union  of  soul  and  body,  and  having, 
25  be  conceived,  discovered  a  still  more  mysterious  union  be* 
tveen  the  soul  of  man  and  Cod,  he  wrote  his  treatise  *  On 
the  Searcb  after  Truth.'  The  doctrine  of  this  book  is  raised 
upon  Caiteaan  principles,  and  is  in  some  particulars  Platonic. 
11%  author  represents,  in  strong  colours,  the  causes  of  error, 
arising  from  the  disorders  of  the  imagination  and  passions :  ha 
rrjAoimt  the  actiou  of  the  animal  spirits^  the  nature  of  me- 
Qorj  i  the  connexion  of  the  brain  with  other  parts  of  the 
body^  and  their  influence  upon  the  understanding  and  will. 
On  the  subject  of  intellect,  he  maintained  that  thought  alone 
is  csential  to  mind,  and  deduced  the  ithperfect  state  of  science 
hoax  the  imperfection  of  the.  human  undi^standing.  Rejecting 
the  aocieot  doctrine  of  species  sent  forth  from  material  ob-- 
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jects,  and  denying  the  power  of  the  mind  to  produce  ideas, 
he  ascribes  their  production  immediately  to  God^  and  asserts^ 
that  the  human  mmd  immediately  perceives  God,  and  sees 
all  things  in  him.  As  he  derives  the  imperfection  of  the  hu« 
man  mind  from  its  dependence  upon  the  body,  so  he  places 
Its  perfection  in  union  with  God,  by  means  of  the  knowledge 
of  truth  and  the  love  of  virtue. 

Next  to  Mallebranche  may  be  mentioned  the  German  ma-  ^ 
thematician,  Walter  Tschim  Hausen,  who  was  a  diligent  in- 
quirer after  truth,  and  was  desirous  of  furnishing  others  with 
a  philosophy,  which  might  conduct  them  with  ease  and  cer* 
tainty  to  wisdom  and  happiness*  With  this  view  he  wrote  a 
work  entitled  *  Medicina  Mentis,'  or  *  The  Medicine  of  the 
Mind,  or  General  Precepts  of  the  Art  of  Invention/  In  this 
treatise  he  applied  geometry  and  universal  arithmetic  to  meta- 
physical and  moral  objects,  in  hopes  of  opening  a  way,  by 
which  any  one  might,  for  himself,  discover  whatsis  true  and 
useful. 

Among  the  modem  metaphysicians  of  this  period,  the  an- 
cient questions  concerning  the  human  soul,  its  nature  and 
faculdes ;  its  duration  and  connexion  with  the  body,  were 
subjects  of  considerable  controversy.  Many  writers  maintained 
its  materiality  and  natural  mortality;  among  whom  were 
Coward  iii  his  ^  Thoughts  on  the  Soul,*  and  Dodwdl,  who 
contended  that  the  soul  d^vcs  its  immortaKty  from  the  spirit 
of  God  in  baptism.     Other  writers  equally  learned,  equally 
zealous,  and  equally  positive,   maintained  a  long  and  ^ven  ^ 
still  undecided  controversy  concerning  the  freedom  of  the  hu- 
man mind ;  among  these  were  Leibnitz,  Placette,  Kmg,  Collins 
andK^Iarke.    Thus  are  we  brought  to  the  great  metaphysician 
and*  philosopher  John  Locke,    who  was  bom  in  1632,  at 
Wrington,  near  Bristol^    He  was  educated  partly  at  West- 
minster school,  and  partly  at  Christ  Church  college,  Oxford^ 
The  early  produce  of  his  genius  promised  a  rich  harvest ;  but 
Jiis  progress  in  knowledge  was  for  a  time  retarded  by  the  de- 
fects  which  he  discovered  in  the  established  modesof  edtication  t 
his  solid  penetrating  judgement,  little  disposed  to  be  satisfied 
with  trifles,  was  disgusted  with  the  unprofitable  subtleties  whicK 
occupied  the  schools.    Despairing  to  find  intellectual  light  in 
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tnePrnpatedc  philosophy,  he  grew  tired  of  academic  studies, 
2nd  con?ersed  more  with  men  of  wit  and  genius  than  with  phi^ 
l:^phers.    He  was  indebted  to  Des  Cartes  for  the  first  glim- 
Qerisg  of  ii^ht :  though  he  did  not  adopt  his  system,  he  was 
delighted  with  rhe  perspicuity  of  his  writings,  and  was  imme- 
diately satisfied^  that  the  general  prevalence  of  error  and  un« 
cenaioly  was  not  so  much  owing  to  the  imbecility  of  the  hu- 
noQ  mind,  as  to  the  imperfection  of  the  present  method  of 
n^strxdoo:  his  natifral  thirst  after  knowledge  returned,  and 
beiBsamed  his  ini^uiries  with  fresh  ardour.     In  1664,  to  im- 
prove ius  knowledge  of  human  nature  by  a  more  general  and 
f^oame  acquaiatance  with  mankind,  he  accompanied  the 
British  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Berlin.     After  remaining 
there  about  a  year,  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  chiefly  pur- 
eed the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy.     Here  he  formed  an 
Qtimacf  with  lord  Ashley,  afterwards  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  a 
^^^  ot  superior  genius,  extensive  reading,  and  elegant  taste, 
^^  whose  conversation  Locke  acknowledges  bimj^elf  to  have 
<l^red  great  pleasure  and  advantage,  and  wit!i  whom  he  pie- 
senrcd  an  intimate  friendship  through  life.  Mr  Locke,  though 
^  never  graduated  as  a  physician,  had  gone  through  a  course 
^i  medical  studies,  and  now  he  accompanied  ttif  a  )ble  earl, 
as  his  medical  adviser  and  philosophical  friend  ;*  and  was  in- 
^"odoced  by  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  many  persons  of  the 
^dudnciion,  to  whom,  his  good  sense,  extensive  knowledge, 
^  poiisbed  manners,  rend^ed  him  highly  acceptable.     la 
1668  he  went  with  the  earl  of  Northumberland  into  France, 
^  on  his  return  undertook  to  superintend  the  education  of 
vd  Shaftesbury's  only  son.     It  was  in  the  leisure  which  he 
^^oniaaded  daring  this  engagement,  that  he  digested  his  ideas 
^^^Qttnuqg  the  powers  and  operations  of  the  human  under- 
^^^^^dm^    When  his  friend  and  patron  was  appointed  ord 
^'^^AcelkM',  I^ocke  shared  his  honours ;  and  when,  in  the  po-' 
^^  araggles,  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  dismissed  from 
liKofioei  Locke  cheerfully  partook  Qt  his  disgrace,    in  1 674, 
^PP'diending  l^^maelf  ia  danger  ot  a  consumption,  he  visited, 
V  ^  adfice  suid  at  the  expense  of  his  patron,  Moutpellier, 
«rd  oa  lug  return  he  was  occupied  almost  wholly  in  the 
Mj  rf  the  Scriptures,  cbieSy  of  the  New  Testament.  When 
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lord  Shaftesbury  retired  to  Holland  to  escape  the  political  storm 
that  threatened  his  life,  Locke,  despairing  of  safety  at  home, 
fixed  his  residence  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  had  frequpnt  in- 
tercourse  with  Le  Clerc,  Limborch,  and  other  learned  men, 
and  where,  after  many  interruptions,  he  finished  his  *  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding.'     During  his  absence,  his  name, 
oh  account  of  the  share  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  had 
in  the  earl>3f  Shaftesbury's  political  offences,  was,  by  order  of 
the  king,  struck  out  of  the  register  of  his  college,  and  secret 
instructions  were  issued  for  seizing  him,  and  bringing  him 
back  to  England.     Timely  notice  was,  however,  given  him  of 
his  danger,  and  he  remained  in  concealment  among  his  friends. 
During  this  recess  he  wrate  his  *  Two  Letters  on  Toleradon.* 
In  1685  he  was  offered  a  pardon  from  James  11;  but  he  spumed 
the  idea,  upon  the  plea,  that  having  been  guilty  of  no  crime, 
he  stood  in  need  of  no  pardon. 

At  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  Locke 'accompanied  the 
princess  of  Orange  to  England,  and  was  restored  to  the  society 
of  his  numerous  friends,  and  to  his  useful  labours  politic<il  and 
philosophical.     The  '  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding* 
was  firs:  published  in  fcngUsh  in  1690,  and  was  soon  after- 
wards translated  into  the  modern  and  ancient  languages,  and 
judiciously  abridged  by  Wynn,  bishop  of  Su  Asaph.     In  the 
same  year  Mr.  Locke  published  his  treatise  *  On  civil  Govern* 
ment,    in  which  he  boldly  and  successfully  attacked  the  prin- 
ciples of  despotism.     Towards  the  close  of  life  he  wrote  his 
treatise  '  On  Education;'— a  *  third  Letter  on  Toleration ;' — . 
his  '  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,'  <  Letters  to  Stillingfleet 
Bishop  of  Worcester,*  and  other  tracts.     In  his  theblogical 
works,  he  maintained  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  christian  re- 
ligion contrary  to  reason;  and,  at  the  sami  time  that  he  showed 
himself  a  true  friend  to  the  cause  of  revelation,  was  a"zealou9 
advocate  for  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature. 

The  last  labours  of  this  extcllent  man  were  employed  upon 
the  Scriptures ;  and,  while  oiiihe  borders  of  death,  he  completed 
hrs  Commentarieis  upon  the  Epistles,  which  were  published  af- 
ter his  death.  Mr.  Locke  died  in  the  year  1 704.  He  possessed 
a  noble  and  lofty  mind,  superior  to  prejudice,  and  capable,  by 
its  natjye  energy,  of  exploring;  truth,  even  in  regions  of  the 
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intellectual  urorld  befoYe  unknown.  That  his  judgement  was 
accurate  and  profound,  that  his  imagination  was  vigorous, 
and  dm  he  was  well  furnished  with  the  ornaments  of  elegant 
learning,  if  there  were  no  other  proofs,  might  be,  without  hesi- 
Qtion,  concluded  frpm  his  great  work  the  '  Essay  on  the  Hu- 
nnn  Understanding,'  in  which,  discarding  ail  systematic 
theories,  he  has,  from  actual  experience  and  bbservation,  deli-^ 
flfiated  the  features,  and  described  the  operations,  of  the  human 
niind,  with  a  degree  of  precision  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  Qone  of  his  predecessors. 

After  clearing  the  way,  by  setting  aside  the  whole  doctrine 
of  innate  notions  and  principles,  both  speculative  and  practi* 
cal,  the  author  traces  all  ideas  to  two  sources,  sensation  and 
reflection;  treats  at  large  of  the  nature  of  ideas  simple  and 
complex;  of  the  operadonof  the  human  understanding  in 
forming,  distinguishing,  compounding,  and  associating  them; 
of  the  manner  in  which  words  are  applied  as  representations 
of  ideas;  of  the  difficulties  and  obstructions,  in  the  search 
after  truth,  which  arise  firom  the  imperfections  of  these  signs; 
asJ  of  the  nature,  reality,  kinds,  degrees,  casual  hindrances 
^  necessary  limits  of  human  knowledge. 

llie  limits  of  this  Introduction  do  not  allow  us  to  discuss  at 
large  the  merits  of  the  ^  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding : - 
bat  it  may  be  observed,  that  though  several  topics  are  treated 
0^  which  may  be  considered  as  episodical  with  respect  to  the 
toain  design ;  though  many  opinions  which  thejauthor  advances 
ooy  admit  of  controversy ;  and  though,  on  some  topics,^  he 
inay  not  have  expressed  himself  with  his  usual  perspicuity,  the 
vork  is  of  inestimable  value,  as  a  history  of  the  Upderstand- 
i&g,  not  compiled  from  former  books,  but  written  from  ma« 
tcnals  collected  by  a  long  and  attentive  observation  of  what 
passes  m  the  human'  mind. . 

In  Mr.  Locke,  who  gave  a  decided  turn  to  the  leambg  and 
tasteof  his  country meB,  we  have  contemplated  the  philosopher, 
^vine,  and  politician.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  some 
of  the  other  able  literary  characters  of  his  time,  who  combined 
i&  their  labours  and  writings  various  departments  of  leWing. 
Ridard  Cumberland^  an  English  bishop  of  considerable  cele* 
bntj,  was  bom  in  London  in  1 632 :  he  received  his  classical 
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learning  at  St.  Paul*^  school,  >v hence,  about  the  year  1649, 
he  was  removed  to  the  Magdalen  college,. Capbridge.     Here 
he  pursued  those  studies  which  are  preparatory  to  the  practice 
of  medicine.     Physic,  however,  he  soon  abandoned  for.  the 
study  of  theology;  and  obtained  preferment  in  the  church* 
He  was  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  attached  to 
his  office,  and  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  philosophical 
studies.     In  ]  672  he  published  a  treatise  in  quarto,  entitled 
<De  Legibus Naturae  Disquisitio  philosophica,'  &c.,  which  was 
intended  as  a  refutation  of  the  tenets  of  Hobbes,  and  obtained 
the  author  a  high  degree  of  reputation.    In  1 680  he  took  the 
doctor's  degree;  and  in  1 686  be  published  ^  An  Essay  towards 
the  Recovery  of  the  Jewish  Weights  and  Measures,  compre- 
hending their  Monies  By  help  of  an  ancient  Standard  compared 
with  those  of  England.'    Dr.  Cumberland  was  zealously  at- 
tached to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England}  and  on  ac« 
count  of  his  steadfast  defence  of  it,  and  of  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution,  he  was  selected  as  a  fit  person  to  fill  the  see  of  Pe- 
terborough.    He'  died  in  the  year  1718  :  his  life  had  been 
active,  and  his  various  pursuits  required  deep  study,  di^  a 
habit  of  intense  thinking ;  but  his  faculties  Hfere  strong  till 
the  last  period  of  his  existence*     So  great  was  the  vigour  of 
his  mind,  that  at  the  age  of  84,  when  bishop  Wilkins  pre- 
sented him  with  a  copy  of  his  Coptic  Testament,  he  set  about 
studying  the  janguage,  and  made^o  rapid  a  progress  in  it,  that 
he  was  able  to  read  a  greater  part  of  the  version  with  the  most 
critical  attention.     After  the  death  of  the  bishop,  his  son-in- 
law  Mr.  Payne  published  '  Sanchoniatho's  Phccnician  History, 
translated  from  the  first  book  of  Eusebius,  De  Praeparation^ 
Evangelica  &c.'   upon   which  the  venerable  prelate  had  be- 
stowed  much  time  and  research ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  in- 
quiry he  was  led  to  other  subjects.    An  account  of  these  he 
left  behind  him  in  MS.,  which  was  published  by  the  same  edi- 
tor, under  the  title  of  <  Origines  Gentium  Antiquissima;^  or 
Attempts  for  discovering  the  Times  of  the  first  planting  of 
Nations.'     This  worthy  prelate  did   much  for  the  general 
interests  of  learning;   and  likewise  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  render  the  clergy  in  his  diocese  respectable^  usefvji  and 
happy- 
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I)r.  Boll  9  an  emment  divine,  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of 
St  David's  by  queen  Anne;  and  being  introduced  into  the 
liou<e  of  peers,  in  the  Session  when  the  bill  passed  for  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdotes,  he  bore  his  testimony  in  fovoor 
of  the  church  of  England,  as  being  in  her  dbctrine,  discipline^ 
and  worship,  most  agreeable  to  piimitive  and  apostolical  in- 
sdmtions.  In  early  life  he  had  been  a  considerable  writer, 
chieSy  in  controversial  divinity :  his  learning  was  unquestioa^ 
able ;  but, considering  the  points  which  he  undertook  sometimes 
to  defend  and  justify,  his  judgement  will  be  thought  more  or 
less  highly  of  by  persons  who  think  differently  on  the  same 
subjects.  One  of  his  first  publications  was  his  'Harmonia^ 
Apostolica,  or  Apostolical  Harmony,'  in  two  dissertations ;  in 
the  first  of  which  St.  James's  doctrine  of  justification  by  works 
is  expl^uned  and  defended :  in  tl^e  ^cond,  the  agreement  of 
St.  Piul  with  St.  James  is  clearly  demonstrated.  This  work 
exdted  considefable  opposition,  and  was  attacked  by  persons 
of  different  persuasions  both  in  and  out  of  the  church.  In 
reply  to  his  antagonists  he  published  his  ^  Examen  Censurs,' 
and  his  '  Apologia  pro  Harmonia.'  After  this  he  undertook 
a  vindication  of  the  Nicene  Fait^,  which  was  published  at  the 
desire  and  expense  of  bishop  Fell,  under  the  title  of  '  Defensio 
Fidei  Nicecae,  ex  Scripris  quae  extant  Catholicorum  Doctorum, 
tpd  intra  prima  Ecclesiae  Christianas  Ssecula  fioruerunt.'  He 
was  author  of  several  other  works,  among  which  was  a  vindi- 
cackm  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  lie  was  remarkable 
for  imnness  of  mind,  and  for  an  habitual  sense  of  religion ; 
and  his  great  learning,  if  not  always  applied  to  the  most  im- 
portant subjects,  was  ever  recommended  by  the  modesty  that 
aocompaoied  and  adorned  it. 

Dt.  Bereridge,  another  of  queen  Anne's  bishops,  was  du 
stinginsbed  by  his  great  application  to  the  learned  languages^ 
particularly  to  oriental  literature,  in  which  he  excelled  so 
moch^  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen « he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
excellency  of  the  oriental  tongues,  with  a  Syriac  grammar. 
He  rose  to  considerable  distinction  and  preferment  in  the 
church ;  and  so  celebrated  was  he  as  a  preacher,  and  so  re*? 
variably  assiiluous  and  abundant  in  his  labours,  that  he  wa^ 
daominated    ^  the  greM  reviver  and  restorer  of  primitive 
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piety.'  He  had  in  the  reign  of  king  William  declined  accepting 
the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  but  in  1 704  he  was  tonsecrated 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  In  this  elevated  station,  he  prosecuted 
with  his  accustomed  zeal  and  diligence  every  practicable  mea- 
sure for  advancing  the  honour  and  interest  of  religion,  both 
among  the  clergy  and  laity,  aiid  at  his  death  ne  left  the 
greater  part  of  bis  estate  to  the  Societies  for  propagating  the 
Gospel,  and  for  promoting  christian  Knowledge. 

Besides  those  who  had  the  high  honour  of*  filling  the  epi- 
scopal sees  in  this  reign,  there  were  many 'worthy,  excellent, 
and  truly  learned  clergymen  that  did  honour  to  the  rank  and 
stations  which  they  held  in  the  church.  Amo^g  these  we  must 
not  omit  the  mention  of  Joshua  Barnes,  Richard  Bentley,  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.*  .Barnes  was  bom  in  London  in  1 654,  and 
was  educated  in  grammar  learning  at  Christ's  hospital,  where 
he  was  distinguished  by  his  proficiency  in  the  Greek  language, 
and  by  some  Latin  poems.  From  this  place  he  went  to  £ma^ 
tiuel  college,  Cambridge,  and  was  in  the  year  1678  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  same  college,  and  in  1 695  he  was  appointed  Greek 
professor  of  the  unfversity  of  Cambridge.  Barnes  was  chiefly 
known  td  the  public  as  the  editor  of  several  of  the  Greek 
classics,  which  maintained  a  considerable  reputation  till  they 
were  superseded  by  others  of  more  value,  and  in  which  greater 
learning  and  more  profoutid  judgement  have  been  displayed. 
To  the  £uripides  published  by  Barnes  is  prefixed  a  preliminary 
dissertation  on  the  ancient  Greek  tragedy,  and  another  on  the 
life  and  writings  of  the  author.  His  edition  of  Anacfeon  is 
enlarged  by  several  whole  pieces  and  fragments.  The  life 
of  the  poet  is  annexed,  and  in  the  prolegomena  the  author 
treats  of  the  anuquity  and  invention  of  lyric  poetry,  and  the 
peculiar  metre  made  use  of  by  Anacreon.  Barnes's  edidon 
of  Homer  is  furnished  with  an  exact  translation;  the  ancient 
Greek  scholia ;  the  Hyn'ms ;  Epigrams,  Fragments,  and  two 
indices.  Barnes  was  an  original  writer  as  well  as  an  editor^ 
but  his  works  are  now  seldom  referred  to. 

Dr.  Bentley  was  born  in  1661  near  Wakefield  in  York« 
shire,  and  ^t  that  town  he  waa  educated  till  he  had  attained 
his  fifteenth  year,  when  he  was  entered  at  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge*  In  1692  he  published  kis  first  work,  which  wa^ 

'  a  Latin 
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.t  Latin  epistle  to  Dr.  Mill,  containing  critical  observations  on 
*  Malala^s  Chronicon  ;*  and  about  the  same  time  he  was  se- 
lected as  the  first  person  to  preach  Boyle's  lecture,  founded  for 
the  vindication  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  The  subject 
which  he  made  choice  of  was  the  confutation  of  Atheism  $ 
and  the  sermons  were  soon  after  published,  and  have  since 
passed  through  many  editions  at  home,  as  well  as  being  trans- 
lated into  most  of  the  languages  of  modern  Europe.'  Whilst 
h-  criTTied  on  this  lecture,  he  maintained  a  philosophical  cor-^ 
respondence  with  sir  Isaac  Newton,  whose  friendship  he  ar- 
dently cultivated,  and  whose  approbation  stamped  a  peculiar 
value  upon  the  argumentation  contained  in  these  discourses* 
Dr.  Bentley's  *  Annotations  on  Callimachus*  were  inserted 
in  an  edition  of  that  poet,  published  in  1 697  by  Grscvius ; 
and  in  the  same  year  Dn  Bentley  hin^self  printed,  at  the 
end  of  Wotton*s  Reflections  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learn- 
ing,  his  ^  Dissertations  on  the  Epistles  of  Themistocles,  So« 
crates,  Euripides,  Phalaris,  and  the  Fables  of  Egypt/  •  This 
publication  was  succeeded  by  a  controversy  between  the  author 
and  Mr.  Boyle  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  of  Pbala^ 
lis,  in  which  Bentley  displayed  uncommon  erudition  and  vast 
powers  of  -criticism,      '       * 

With  the  conduct  of  this  learned  man  in  the  several  situa* 
dons  of  life  which  he  filled,  we. have,  in  thisjirtide,  little  or  no 
oHicern  :  the  temper  and  manners  which  he  exhibited  on  va- 
rioiis  occasions  could  not  be  easily  justified,  but  his  character 
for  great  learning  and  acute  criticism  is  well  known  over  the 
vhole  of  Europe.  In  the  controversy  referred  to,  Swift  and 
Pope,  Garth  and  Middleton  joined  with  Mr,  Boyle ;  and  some 
ci  tfaem  forgetting,  apparently,  the  cause  which  was  under  dis« 
cuflGJon^  proceeded  with  an  unwarrantable  severity  in  attackin|f 
the  moraJ  character  and  literary  acquirements  of  their  adver- 


|n  jyiO'Dn  Bentley  published  at  Amsterdam  his  critical 
Annotations  on  tbt  first  two  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  ^nd 
about  the  s^me  time  at  Rheims  his  Emendations  of  the  Frag- 
ments of  Menander  and  Philemon ;  and  in  the  following  year 
be  gsLve  to  the  world  his  long  expected  edition  of  Horace, 
wticb  was  pfonpunced  by  Dn  Hare  to  be  the  CQtnpletp«'«' 


/ 
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work  rraducfd  by  criticism  since  the  restoration  of  learning* 
The  other  works  of  Dr.  Bentley  were  an  edition  of  Terence 
and  PhaedruSi  and  an  edition  of  the  Paradise  Lost;  It  may 
eiccite^  as  it  has  already  excited,  much  surprise,  that  the  literary 
character  of  this  truly  learned  man  should  have  been  held  in 
much  higher  estimation  by  foreigners  .than  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen. This  may  be  partly  owing  to  bis  own  asperity  and 
irritability  of  temper ;  and  partly',  or  perhaps  principally,  to 
his  having,  in  the  class  of  lus  adversaries,  the  poets  and  wits 
of  the  age,  and  to  their  having  made  him  thie  object  of  their 
mdre  and  ridicule.  Nevertheless,  by  some  of  the  most  learned 
and  judicious  of  his  contemporaries  the  talents  of  Bentley 
were  duly  appreciated.  Dr.  Qlarke,  himself  eminently  di^^ 
fldnguished  by  his  literature  and  critical  discernment,  speaks  of 
bim  as  ^Vir  in  hujusmodi  rebus  peritia  pbne  incredibili  et 
criticos  omnes  longe  longeque  judicio  et  sagacitate  antecellens.' 
The  judgement  of  posterity,  more  impartial  than  that  of  his 
contemporaries,  has  allowed  Dr.  Bentley's  profound  skill  in 
the  idiom  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  and  though,  aa 
a  Terbal  critic,  many  cf  his  emendations  are  unsanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  ancient  MSS.,  they  frequently  approve  them* 
selves  as  just  and  reasonable,  and  are  regarded  as  real  im* 
provements. 

Samuel  \Cbrke,  one  of  queen  Anne's  chaplains,  was  a 
native  of  Norwich,  and  at  the  free-school  in  that  city  he  re- 
ceived his  grammar  learning,  and  from  thence  he  went  to 
Caius  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  applied  himself  most  dili- 
gently to  the  study  of  the  New-Philosophy.  Before  he  had 
completed  his  twentysecond  year  he  translated  Rohault's  Sy^ 
stem  of  Physics  into  Latin,  with  notes  agreeably  to  the  new 
^stem.  His  next  work  was  connected  with  his  profession  as  a 
divine,  viz.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Gospels,  in  two  volumes  oc* 
tavo.  In  1704  he  was  appointed  to  preach  Mr.  Boyle*s  Iec« 
ture,  and  be  .chose  for  his  subject,  the  ^  Being  and  Attribi^es 
of  God,'  and  in  the  following  year  he  df|)ivered  a  course  of 
sermons  on  the  ^Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion/ 
These  two  courses  have  been,  since  printed  together,  and  have 
gone  through  many  editions.  The  mode  of  reasoning  pursued 
by  the  author^  in  proving  the  existence  and  perfections  of  the 

Deity, 
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l>eItT,  from  arguments  a  priori^  excited  very  preat  attentbn 
on  the  a;>pearanceof  the  work.  About  this  time  he  disc6vered 
6)iis3derable  doubts  in  his  mind  respecting  the  docftrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  it  is  said  that  he  never  read  the  Athanasian  creed 
bur  once,  and  then  it  was  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  appointed 
to  be  read,  and  the  thing  occurred  by  mistake.  In  the  year 
ITOo  he  printed  his  letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell  on  the'*  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,*  a  very  learned  and  philosophical  discourse,  in 
answer  to  the  opinion  that  the  soul  became  immortal  by  bap- 
tism. A  part  of  the  argument,  on  the  materiality  of  the  soul, 
was  taken  up  and  discussed  at  large  by  Mr.  Anthony  £olIuis. 
About  this  period  Mr.  Clarke  published  an  elegant  translation 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  ^Treatise  on  Optics,'  which  he  bad  un- 
dertaken at  the  request  of  the  author,  and  was  by  this  means 
instrumental  in  disseminating  the  light  which  tlus  great  phi- 
losopher had  thrown  dn  the  subject,  among  the  learned  and 
inquisitive  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  lie  was  now  introduced 
to  the  queen,  who  immediately  appointed  iiim  one  of  her  chap- 
lains in  ordinary,  and  presented  him  with  the  rectory  of  St. 
Jiaxnes*s.  He  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and  on  the  occasion 
delivered  an  elaborate  thesis  on  the  question  that  ^  No  anicle 
of  the  Christian  Faith,  delivered  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  is 
contrary  to  right  reason,'  which  he  maintained  ii^  a  most  mas- 
ttriy  manner. 

In  17 1 2  Dr.  Clarke  appeared  in  a  new  character,  and  dis- 
played his  taste  in  philological  erudidon,  by  the  publication 
of  a  most  splendid  edition  of  Caesar's  Commentaries  in  foiio^ 
enriched  whfh  many  judicious  notes  and  correttions,  and  em- 
bellisbed  wifh  beautitui  engravings.     At  the  same  period  Dr. 
CbiJEe  involved  himself  io  a  protracted,  and  on  many  accoants 
a  very  painful  controvei^  by  the  publication  of  his  ^  Scripture 
Doctrine  cff  the  Trinity.'    It  was  no  secret  what  his  intentions 
were  before  he  sent  his  work  forth  into  the  world,  and  appli- 
<atiQn  was  made  to  him,  by  the  ministers  of  queen  Anne,  to 
abandon  his  intentions;  but  having  carefully  considered  the 
tabfect,  be  could  not  be  turned  from  his  purpose ;  and  re- 
solved to  §ollow  the  convictions  of  his  mind  by  submitting 
fas  opnions  to  the  examination  of  the  public.  His  work,  which 
cxciied  much  atsention,  consisted  of  three  parts :  the  first 
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part  contains  a  ^  Collection  and  Explicationof  all  the  Te:sct^ 
in  the  New  Testament  relating  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity;^ 
in  the  seccmd,  ^  the  doctrine  is  set  forth  at  large,  and  explained ' 
in  particular  and  distinct  propositions  ;*  and  in  the  third  part, 
^the  principal  passages  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land^ relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  are  considered/ 
This  was  one  of  the  most  unobjectionable  methods  that  could 
be  devised  of  treating  the  subject :  nevertheless  it  occasioned 
a  contrdversy,  in  which  passion  and  bigotry  had  far  too  large 
a  diare  of  influence.  Dr.  Hoadly  remarks,  that  the  dispute 
lay  at  last  principally  between  the  author  and  a  writer,  who  . 
was  known  to  be  Dr.  Waterland,  vrfiomhe  styles  very  skilful . 
in  the  management  of  a  debate,  and  very  learned  and  well 
versed  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers.  Dr.  Clarke  had, 
however,  to  endure  a  different  species  of  warfare :  a  complaint 
was  made  against  him  to  the  bishops  by  the  lower  house  of 
convocation^  of  the  heterodox  opinions  and  dangerous  ten« 
dency  of  his  work ;  and,  at'  Ae  desire  of  the  upper  house^ 
they  afterwards  delivered  in  extracts  from  it  in  proof  of  their 
charges.  Dr.  Clarke  wrote  a  reply,  which  was  not  brought 
•before  their  lordships;  but  the  bishops,  on  the  occasion,  evinced 
a  becoming  and  honourable  spirit  of  conciliation  and  peace, 
and  endeavoured  to  calm  the  violence  w:hich  was  so  con* 
spicuous  in  the  proceedings  of  their  brethren  of  the  lower 
house. 

In  the  year  171.5-1716  Dr.  Clarke  engaged  in  an  amicable 
controversy  .with  the  learned  Leibnitz,  on  the  doctrines  of 
•philosophical  liberty  and  necessity,  in  which  each  of  these  able 
disputants  displayed  all  the  skill  in  Argumentation  and  debate^ 
of  which  they  were  respectively  masters.  The  papers  written 
on  this  occasion  were  printed  in  the  year  1 7 1 7>  and.inscribed 
tof  the  princess  of  Wales>  afterwards  queen  Caroline,  through 
whose  hands  they  had  all  passed,  and  whom  Dr.  Hoadly  calls 
the  witness  and  judge  of  every  step  of  the  controversy.  Dr* 
Clarke,  soon  after  this,  gave  rise  to  a  curious  controversy  re- 
specting apostolical  and  primitive  doxologies,  by  introducing 
some  alterations  into,  those  of  the  singing  p^ms  which  had 
been  that  year  reprinted  for  the  use  of  his  church.  The  alter- 

'  n  consisted  in  ascribing  glory  to  God  through  Christy  in- 
stead 
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fit^  of  paying  equal  honours  to  each  of  the  three  persons 
in  the  Trinity. 

In  the  year  3728  Dr.  Clarke  published,  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Hoadly  'On 
the  Telocity  and  force  of  bodies  in  motion/  which  is  an  able 
vindicarion  of  the  doctrine  of  sir  Isaac  Newton  on  that 
subject :  and  in  the  following  year  he  gave  new  proofs,  in 
addition  to  those  already  before  the  world,  of  his  refined  taste 
and  critical  dull  in  the  learned  languages,  by  the  publication 
of  the  first  twelve  books  of  Homer's  Iliad,  which  he  ac« 
companied  with  an  elegant  Latin  translation,  and  illustrated 
with  a  number  of  very  learned  notes.  The  remaining  books 
of  the  Iliad  were  published  two  or  three  years  after  the  doctor's 
death  by  his  son.  We  have  said  but  little  of  Dr.  CIarke*s 
theological  pieces,  all  of  which,  and  his  sermons  in  parti- 
cular, have  much  merit.  Of  these,  ten  volumes  form  a 
posthumous  publication^  which  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions. Whatever  subject  he  treated  on,  his  matter  is  solid 
and  ingenious ;  his  arrangement  lucid  and  comprehensive ; 
his  illustrations  apt  and  impressive  ;  and  his  language  plain, 
pei^icuous,  nervous  and  persuasive.  In  his  explications  of 
Scripture  he  is  remarkably  happy :  if  they  are  sometimes 
more  elaborate  and  circumstantial  than  necessary,  their  length 
viil  be  found  to  be  amply  compensated  by  their  intrinsic 
excellence  and  value.  His  works  are  a  standing  monument 
of  a  great  and  comprehensive  mind,  which  could  bring 
within  its  grasp  all  useful  and  ornamental  learning,  and 
treat  whatever  subjects  came  under  its  observation  with 
equal  ability,  accuracy,  and  precision.  In  .theology,  in  meta- 
physics, in  natural  philosophy,  and  in  classical  erudition,  he 
has  established  a  credit  that  will  be  as  lasting  as  science  itself 
Dr.  Clarke,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  was  charged  with  aban- 
doning, before  his  death,  those  religious  opinions  which  he 
had  in  earlier  life  vindicated,  and  for  which  he  was  contented 
to  bear  no  small  portion  of  obloquy :  the  accusation  was 
abundantly  repelled  by  Dr.  Hoadly  and  his  own  son ;  but 
ve  have  stilJ  stronger  evidence  on  this' head  :  hot  long  before 
his  decease  he  gave  the  world  a  new  edition  of  his  work  on 
die  Trinity^  and  he  also  took  particular  «are  to  revise  ^^ 
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Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  to  make  those  alterations  in 
it  which  he  deemed  incompatible  with  the  unrivalled  glory 
of  the  true  God,  His  alterations  and  emendations  were  left 
in  manuscript,  with  the  hope,  no  doubt,  that  future  times 
might  be  benefited  by  them ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half 
a  century  they,  with  other  alterations,  were  committed  to  the 
press,  and  brought  into  public  use  by  the  late  Rev.  Theophilut 
Lindsey,  vicar  of  Catterick  in  Yorkshire,  who  took  the  oppor- 
tunity first  of  resigning  his  living  and  all  future  prospects'.;n 
the  emoluments  of  the  church.  In  this  point  of  view,  as  ia 
otiiers  to  which  we  have  referred,  Or,  Clarke  must  be  regarded 
as  a  very  leading  character,  when  passing  judgement  on  the 
literature  and  taste  of  the  period  on  which  we  are  descanting. 

From  this  great  man,  who  was  a  mathemadcian  and 
philosopher  as  well  as  a  divine^  we  are  led  tox)ther$,  who 
were  chiefly  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the  sciences  pro* 
.perly  so  called,  lo  Dr.  Wallis,  Flamsteed  and  others, 
who  flourished  in  this  and  some  of  the  preceding  reigns, 
we  have  already  in  the  volume  for  1804  referred^  and 
rendered  a  tribute  of  applause:  we  shall  therefore  con* 
dude  this  Introduction  with  a  brief  account  of  that  prince  of 
philosophers  and  mathematicians,  sir  Isaac  Newton,  who, 
though  he  had  rendered  himself  illustrious  in  the  former  pe<* 
riods,  was  not  less  celebrated  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne. 

Newton  was  bom  on  Christmas  day  .1642:  great  atten« 
tion  was  paid  to  his  educadon  in  the  learned  languages,  and 
80  early  as  at  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  observed  to  have  a 
strong  inclination  to  figures  and  philosophical  subjects* 
When  he  was  entered  at  Trinity  college^  Cambridge,  he  soon 
obtained  the  notice  and  friendship  of  Dr.  Barrow,  the  Lu- 
casian  professor  of  mathematics.  At  his  commencement  as 
a  student,  Euclid  was  first  piit  into  his  hands;  but  the  the* 
orems  and  problems  of  that  author  he  was  enabled  to  com- 
prehend ^t  the  first  glance :  he  was^  therefore,  directed  to 
make  the  sublimer  parts  of  mathematics  the  chief  object .  of 
his  studies.  Before  he  was  two-and- twenty  h^  had  invented 
his  new  method  of  Fluxions  and  Infinite  Series.  He  next 
employed  his  talents  in  considering  the  nature  of  light,  and 
in  jgdnding  glasses  with  v(hich  he  could  make  all  the  expe* 

riments 
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nnloifs  necessary  in  the  pursuit,  till  meeting  with  a  prism' 

be  was  struck  with  the  colours  produced  by  it,  and  which 

were  refracted  into  an  oblong,  instead  of  a  circular  forniy 

which  he  expected :  at  first  he  dbiought  the  hrregularity  acci« 

dental,  but  his  further  inquiries  led  /him  to  the  establish- 

meat  of  a  New  Theory  of  Light  and  Colours.   Amidst  these 

^lecuhtions  he  was  forced  from  Cambridge  in  1666  by  the 

pbgue,  and  it  was  mare  than  two  years  before  he  made  any 

furdier  progress  in  the  subject.    In  the  country,  retired  from 

kaming  and  learned  men,  the  falling  of  an  apple  led  the 

philosopher  to  meditate  on  gravity,  which  gave  rise  to  the 

system  of  the  world,  which  was  afterwards  explained  and 

demonstrated  in  his  Principia.     About  this  period  he  was 

engaged  upon  the  structure  of  a  reflecting  telescope,  which. 

did  not  answer  on  account  of  defects  in  the  polish.*    In  the 

year  1669  he  succeeded  Dr.  Barrow  in  the  professorship  of 

mathemadcs  at  Cambridge,  and  the  duties  in  which  this 

office  involved  him  interrupted  for  a  time  his  attention  to 

the  telescope ;  but  as  his  thoughts  had  been  chiefly  employed 

npoo  optics^  he  made  his  discoveries  in  that  science  the  subject 

of  his  lectures  for  the  first  three  years  after  he  'was  appointed 

to  the  mathematical  chair  j  and  having  brought  his  theory  of 

Ught  and  colours  to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection,  he 

communicated  it  to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a 

member,  to  have  their  iudgement  upon  it.      The  paper 

being  pi^lished  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  occasioned 

a  di^te  upon  the  truth  6f  it,  which  gave  the  author  so 

much  uneasiness,  that  he  resolved  not  to  pub&h  any  thing 

fimher  on  the  subject,  and  in  conformity  witii  this  resolution 

he  laid  by  bis  optical  lectures,  *  although  they  were  at  the 

time  prqiami  for  the  press.    The  analysis  by  infinite  series^ 

which  was  to  have  been  subjoined  to  them,  underwent  the 

omefite. 

He  now  resumed  his  telescope,  which  he  brought  so  far 
to  a  state  of  perfection  a^  to  show  the  planet  Jupiter  distinaly 
nnmd,  with  his  four  sat^tes,  and  the  phases  of  Venus.  At 
<k  reqpest  of  Leibnitz^  in  1676,  he  explained  his  invention 
of  infinite  SecLes,  and  pointed  out  in  what  way  he  had  im- 

1809.  c  prov-'' 
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fsroved  it  by  his  method  bf  FluxJan^.  In  the  same  year  he 
discovered  the  grand  proposhion',  that  by  a  centripetal  force 
afCting  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  a  planet  must 
revolve  in  an  ellipsis,  round  the  acting  force  placed  in  the 
lower  focus,  ^nd,  by  a  radius  drawn  to  that  centre,  describe 
areas  proportional  to  the  times.  .  In  1 687  N'ewton  published 
his  great  work  eiititled  *  Philosopln'as  Naturalis  Principia 
Mathematica/ containing,  in  the  third  book,  the  astronomy  of 
comets,  which  had  been  lately  discovered  by  himself,  and 
which  has  been  regarded  as  the  production  of  a  celestial  intel- 
ligence rather  thin  of  a  man. 

Ever  since  the  first  discovery  of  the  heterogeneous  mix* 
ture  of  light,  and  the  production  of  colours  arising  from  it, 
^ewton  had  employed  a  good  part  of  his  time  in  bringing 
the  experiment  upon  which  the  theory  is  founded,  to  a  de« 
gree  of  exactness  that  might  satisfy  himself.  This  seems- 
to  have  been  his  favourite  invention,  and  thirty  years  did 
he  spend  in  the  arduous  task  before  he  made  it  public  in 
1704. 

In  infinite  series  tod  in  fluxions,  and  in  the  power  and 
laws  of  gravity,  in  preserving  the  solar  system,  there  had 
perhaps  been  some,  though  very  distant  hints,  given  by  others 
before  him*:  but  in  dissecting  a  ray  of  light  into  its  primary 
constituent  particles,  which  then  admitted  of  no  further  sepa- 
ration; in  the  discovery  of  the  different  refrangibilities  of 
these  particles  thus  separated ;  an4  that  these-  constituent 
rays  had  each  its  own  peculiar  colour  inherent  in  it ;  that 
rays  failling  in  the  same  angle  of  incidence  have  alternate  fits 
of  reflection  and  refraction ;  that  bodies  are  rendered  trans- 
parent by  the  minuteness  of  their  pores,  and  becogie  opaque 
by  having  them  large ;  and  that  the  most  transparent  body, 
by  having,  a  greater  thinness,  will  become  less  pervious  to 
the  light :  in  ail  these,  Vrhich  enter  into  his  new  theory  of 
light  and  colours,  he  was  the  discoverer ;  and  as  the  subject 
is  of  the  most  subtile  and  delicate  nature,  he  thought  it  ne- 
cessary, to  be  himself  the  finisher  of  it. 

His  attention,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  subject  of 
light  alone }'  so  &r  JEvom  it,  that  sd)  we  know  of  natural  bo« 

'  dies 
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dies  seemed  to  be  comprehended  in  bis  researches  9  he  had 
found  out  that  there  was  a  natural  action  between  light  &ud 
other  bodies,  by  which  the  reflections  and  refractione,  as 
Weil  as  inflexions,  of  the  fonner,  were  constantly  produced. 
To  ascertain  the  force  and  extent  of  this  principle  of  action 
«as  what  had  all  along  engaged  his  thoughts,  and  what 
after  all,  by  its  extieme  subtlety,,  escaped  his  penetrating 
spirk.  lliough,  however,  he  has  not  made  so-  full  a  disco- 
very of  the  principle  which  directs  the:  coursfeof  Hghtj  as 
htf  has  with  respect  to  the  po*er  hy.  which  the  planets  are 
kept  in  their  courses,  yet  he  ganre  the  besb  directions  possible 
for  such  as  should  be  ditDDsed:to  cariy  onihe  work,  and 
funushed  matter  abundaHily.sufficiem  tO':gtmla'&Ad  animaie 
tfaem  in  the.  pursuit.         .    ,  .    ^  .1  ,"  j^i;  '■■ 

Leiboitz  had  long  eodeavcured  to  ^im  for  hnnself  the 
honour  <^  being  the  inventor  of  Fluxions,- and' in  an  account 
of  bif  W(H-k,  in  the  Acta.'Krudicorum  of.  Leipsic,  it  wsB 
broadly  inviniuated  that  Newton.,  ha  J  borrowed  it' IVom' him. 
Dr.  Keill  undertook  Newtob's.  defence^  and  after  letters  oh 
both  sides,  Leibnitz  coniplainol  to  the  Roysl  Society  of  ill 
treatment.  Tliat  learned  body,  wilting  to  render  strict  justice 
lo  whoiDGOeyer :  it  might  bd  due,'  appointed  a  conimittee  of 
tbeir  otembers  to  consider,  the'  merits  of  the  case.  These 
banng  car^ujly  examinediaii  the  papers  relating  to^tha  pcAitt 
in  controversy,  and  having  weighed  with  the  utmost  accurtu^ 
the  evidence  oo  all  sides,.. deaded^ia'farour  of  Newttxvand 

In  1705  the  honour  of.  kjugbijiaod  was  conferred  upafL 
Newton  by  queen  Anne,  la  consideradon  of  hie  great  merit. 
Aher  this  he  was  applied  to  by  the  hquse  of  commons,  for  hh 
opinion  upon  a  new  method  of  discovering  the  loiij^ituds*  at 
sea,  which  had  been  laid  before  thera  by  Dition  and  Whiston, 
in  the  way  of  a  petition  to  procure  their  encouragement  < 
sitate  a  moment  to  reject  the  peli- 
leard  sir  Isaac  Newton's  paper  on 

cer  of  state  to  the  elector  of  Hano* 
was  raitsed  to  the  throne  of  the 
c2  Btitisb 
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British  doiriizuoiiSy  sir  Isaac  Newton  came  more  mider  the  no- 
tice.of  the  court,  and  it  was  for  the  immediate  satisfaction,  and, 
at  the  command,  of  king  George  I,  that  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  put  the  last  hand  to  the  dispute  about  the  mvention  of 
fluxions.  At  the  same  time  the  princess  of  Wales,  after^ 
wazds  celebrated  as  queen  consort  to  George  II,  happened 
to  have  a  curiosity  for  philosophical  inquiries,  and  engaged 
the  conversation  of  the  illustrious  Newton.  Here  she  found, 
in  every  difficulty,  that  full  satisfaction  which  she  had  in  vain 
sought  for  dsewhere ;  and'ishe  was  often  heard  to  declare, 
that  she  thought  herself  happiv  in  conjing  into  the  world  at  a 
juncture  of  time  which  put  it  into  her  power  to  converse 
with,  and  be  improved  by  him*  At  her  solicitation,  he  drew 
uj>  an  abstract  of  his  Chronology,  which  was  surreptitiously 
printed  in  France,  and  after  his  death  it  was  publi^ed  as  a 
posthumous  work  under  the  title  of  ^The  Chrbnology  of 
.ancient  Kingdoms  amended  To  which  is  prefixed  A  short 
Chronicle  from  the  first  Memory  of  Things  in  Europe,  to  the 
iConquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great.* 

.  .We  have,  therefore,  the  Newtonian  principles  of  chrono* 
}ogy  as  well  as  the  Newtonian  t^stem  of  the  world,  and  the 
Newtonian  theory  of  light.  To  so  vast  an  extent  did  the 
discoveries  of  this  ereat  man  prevail,  and  they  are.  discoveries 
vhich  time  and  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  a  century  have 
})ot  invalidated. 

Withrespecttohisprindplesof  Chronology,  which  are  lessge- 
nerally  known  than  his  pother  discoveries,  we  shall  give  in  this 
place  a  brief  statement  of  the  foundation  on  which  mey  stand. 
After  an  account  of  the  defeos  and  obscurity  attendant 
updn  ancient  chronology,  sir  Isaac  observes,  that,  though 
many  of  the  ancients  computed  by  generations  and  succes* 
sipns,  yet  others,  especially  the  Greeks,  Egyptians  and  Latins, 
reckoned  the  reigns  of  kings  eqw^l  to  generations  of  men,  and 
three  of  them  to  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ; 
and  this  was  the  foundation  of  their  technical  chronology.  He 
then  points  out,  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  a 
detail  of  histdrical  facts,  the  di0erence  between  reigns  and  ge^ 
negations  \  and  that  though  the  latter  from  £aither  to  son,  may 

at 
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at  an  average  be  reckoned  about  thirty-three  years,  or  three 
of  them  equal  to  a  century,  yet  when  they  are  taken  by  the 
(Uest  800,  three  of  them  cannot  be  computed  at  more  than 
about  seventy-five  or  eighty  years,  and  the  reigns. of  kbgs 
are  sdU  shorter,  so  that  eighteen  or  twenty  years  may  be  al- 
iovedasajust  medium.  He  then  fixes  on  four  remarkable  pe- 
riods, viz,  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse  into  Peloponnesus ;  the 
diking  of  Troy  ;  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  the  return 
of  Sesostris  into  Egypt  after  the  wars  in  Thrace,  and  settles 
the  q3ocha  of  each  by  the  true  vklue  of  a  generation. 

To  take  the  Aigonautic  expedidon  as  an  example :  having 
fixed  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae  to  about  the  1 59th  year 
after  the  deadi  of  Solomon ;  and  the  destrucdon  of  Troy  to 
about  die  76th  year  after  the  ^xne  period,  he  observes  that 
Hercules  the  Argonaut  was  hther  of  Hyllus,  the  father  of 
Cleodus,  the  father  of  Aristomachus,  the  father  of  Aristode- 
niosy  who  conducted  the  Heraclids  into  Peloponnesus,  so 
that  ihor  retun^  was  four  generations,  reckoning  by  the  chief 
of  the  family,  later  than  the  Argonaudc  iexpedidon,  which 
Ripened  about  forty-three  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 
^  is  fiuther  confirmed  by  another  argument :  iSsculapius 
and  Hercules  were  Argonauts :  Hippocrates  was  the  eighteenth 
indusively  from  the  former  by  the  ntther's  side,  and  the  nine- 
teettfa  firom  the  latter  by  the  mother's  side : ,  allowing  28  or  SO 
years  to  a  generation,  the  seventeen  intervals  by  the  father, 
and  the  dgfateen  intervak  by  the  mother,  will,  at  a  medium, 
gwe  507  years ;  and  these,  reckoning  back  from  the  com* 
Qcsoement  of  (he  Peloponnesian  war,  or  from  the  43 1  st  year 
before  Christ,  when  Hippocrates  began  to  flourish,  will  place 
the  Argonautic  expeditifHi  in  the  43d  year  after  Solomon's 
<i<ath,  or  937  years  before  Christ.  Datitig  then  the  conir 
looxement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  in  the  second  year  of 
^  87th  Olympiad,  and  counting  back  507  years,  we  shdl 
come  to  the  1 6Sd  before  the  Olympiads,  or  about  the  37th 
year  after  the  death  of  Solomon.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ascertains 
the  Argonautit  expeditaon,  and  several  other  principal  events 
la  the  Grecian  history,  by  such  a  variety  of  indepemlent  ar- 
guments. 
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guments,  drawn  from  the  same  and  different  mediums,  and 
all  so  agreeably  to  the  present  course  of  nature,  that  it  seems 
impossible  for  a  person^who  pays  a  sufficient  regard-  to  it  not 
^  to  be  convinced  by  them. 

Another  kind  of  reasoning  by  which  sir  Isaac  endeavours 
to  establish  the  epocha  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  is  purely 
astronomical.  The  sphere  was  formed  by  Chiron  and  Musxus 
at  the  time,  and  for  the  use,  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  as 
several  of  the  asterisms,  mentioned  by  Aratus,  and  referring 
to  this .  event,  plainly  show  ;  and  at  this  time,  as  several  an- 
cient writers  testify,  the  cardinal  points  of  the  equinoxes  were 
{^aced  in  the  middle  of  the  constellations  of  Aries,  Cancer, 
the  Librae  and  Capricorn*  This  fact  is  established  by  a  con^ 
t^deration  of  the  ancient  Greek  calendar,  which  consisted  of 
twelve  lunar  months^  and  each  ihonth  of  thirty  days,  which 
required  an  intercalary  month.  Of  course  the  lunisolar  year, 
with  the  intercalary  month,  b^gan  sometimes  a  week  or  a 
fortnight  before  or  after  the  equiiiox  or  solstice  ;  and  hence 
the  first  astronomers  were  led  to  the.  abovementioned  dispo- 
sition of  the  equinoxes  and  solstices ;  and  that  this  was  really 
the  case,  is  confirmed  by  the  testimonies  of  Eudoxus,  Aratus, 
and  Hipparchus. 

Admitting  the  colures  to  have  passed  through  the- middle 
of  those  constellations  at  the  time  of  the  Argopaatia  expedi^. 
tbn,  sir  Isaac  Newton  finds  that  the  equidoctfal  and  splstiiial 
points  had  gone  back  36""  44^  at  <be  end  of  the  year  4  (f^O, 
which,  allowing  72  years,  to  one  degree,;  would  have  been  ac- 
complished i]¥  the  space  of  two  thpu$s%nil  rix  hundr^r.and 
forty-five  years.  This  number  counted  baiik  from  the;,  year 
1689  will  place  the  Argonautic  expeditiw  about  S25  years 
^er  the  death  of  Solomon. 

This  computation  proceeds  upon  ;the'  iSii(ip66itioi|  th^t  the 
middle  of  the  constellatbn  is  exactly  the  ntjddletpohit^betweeii 
the  two  stars  prima  Ari^iisy  zxiAtiikmM^Q^udw.f'h^i  if  .the 
cardinal  points  are  fixed  by  the  stjkrs  through,  whieh  the  co- 
lures  passed  in  the  primitive  sphere^  as  described  by^  Eudoxus, 
Jhe  ecjumoctial  points  will  have  reCe4ed  3@°  29",  which  au- 

sweip 
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svers  to  2627  years,  and  places  the  expedition  43  years  after 
the  deerh  of  Solomon^  very  near  the  'same  year  to  which  it 
W2S  referred  by  the  other  method  of  computation.  This  re* 
markable  coincidence  is  the  greatest  confirmation  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  both  those  metliods  of  investigation.  Such  is  an 
oudine  of  sir  Isaac  Newton's  method  of  computation,  and 
virh  this  we  conclude  the  present  hitroducdon. — Biog^  Brit. 
—Newton^s  Chronology. — Reefs  Hew  Cyclopedia. 
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of  dominion   was  probably  never  the  fate  of  sir  Johrt  Moore  and  hit 
exceeded  in  any  individual  of  the  brave  army,  ^e  reports  of  every 
human  p^ce.     From  par  cdoper^i-  ofHoer.and  man  who  had  an  op- 
tion witli  Spain  much  ^'hs  e«pcct-  portunity  of  ascertaining  the  senti- 
ed ;  and  the  result  laua  have  been  ments  of  the  Spanish  people,  abun- 
very  different  from  what  weTiave  dantly  proved  that  the  mass  of  the 
exp^ripiicpdi  had  fte  people  Of  that  courtry  did  not  covet  British  in- 
..  dppicseect  arid  degraded  country  lerfeience  to  »;ilre  them  from,  what 
♦'^j^nS'  an  interest  in  bringing  back  appeared  jta  us,  their  much*dreaded 
'ftbelr  old  government:  had  they  ruin.     The  necesbity' and  expedi- 
'^3e{ermined  to  be  free  and   inJe-r  ency  of  a   second    expedition   tc 
pendent,  the  armies  sent  against  Spam,  of  of  the  still  more  extended 
them  must   have   been   subdued,  one  to  Holland,  wjU  be  discussed 
In  some  instances  we  have  glori-  in  the  future  proceedings  of  parlia'i 
ous  proofs  of  what  a  people  can  do  ment :  all  wiU  deplore  their  tcrmi< 
in  vindicating  their  rights ;  a  few  nation,  and  the  dire  eflfects  of  tlial 
pf  the* armies  of  France  know  full  disease  which  .every  medical  mjy 
well,  that  the  highest  state  of  dis-  anticipated  as  the  certain  result  oi 
cipline  and  the  most  experienced  an  autumn  campaign  in  the  Dutcl 
soldiers  can  do  little  when  opposed  islands.     These  are  subjects  thai 
by  a  nation  enthusiastically  devoted  mu?t  occupy  our  ;ittention  in  th< 
to  theif  gy^n  cau^.  ^  Should  Spain  closing  chapters  of  the  history  o 
liltimafeiy.  ben3  its'  tietk  to  that  the  year,  though  it  may  be  difficul 
power  ^ich  has  humbled  so  many  to  unravel  all  the  important  cir 
states ;  should   ^e    eventually  sit  tumscances  that  led  to  the  under 
down  contented  whh^a  king  who  taking,  or  which  rendered  it  unsuc 
has  no  title  to  the  crown  l)ut  that  cessful  and  disabtrous  in  the  highea 
which  power  confers,    the    histo-  degree.     A  recent    duel   bttweei 
rian  will  unquestionably  trace  the  two  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  am 
causes  rather  to  the  want  of  a  well-  cabinet  counsellors,  a  thing  unpa 
directed  and  general  ojjposition  to  rallelcd  in  the  history  of  the^orlc 
the  enemy,  than  to  his  prowess  and  has  already  been  the  means  of  dt 
numbers.    The  facts,  and  the  pub-  veluping  sopie  facts  important  i 
lie  papers  to  be  recorded  in  this  be  known  as  connected  with  th 
volume,   will    indisputably    prove  e:5pedition  to  Holland,  and-  v  i 
that   Spain   has   rtot   yet  "  willed  probably  lead  to  other  discoverie 
tcv  be   free    and    independent   of  of  which  we  shall  not  hesitate  i 
France."     It  c^not  be  forgotten,  avail^ourselves,  to  rAider  the  ai 
that  in  the  summer  arid  autumn  nals  of  1809  as  perfect  as  possible, 
of  1 80S  it  was  almost  the  unani-  We  have  never  sought  occusin 
nious  wish  pf  this  countiy  to  a  if  or  d  to  degrade  high   authorities  ;  oi 
to  th^  people  and  self-cYeated  go-  volumes  haye  not  been  the  vehicV< 
"vemmenis  of  Spain  every  assist-  to  calumniate  the  officers  of  state 
ance   in   reinstating  themselves  in  we  are  aware,  notwithstanding  tl 
their  former  rank  in  the  world,  mighty  powers  committed  to  the 
The  British  cabinet  was  excited  to.  charge,  that  they  arc  men  liable 
lend  them  all  the  aid  in  men  and  error,    and   therefore   have    mo 
in  money  that  their  situatioi)  and  than  an  ordinary  claim  to  pub] 
circumstances  could  require.     The  candour :  there  must,  however,  1 
experiment  was  fairly  tried^  and  limits  to  this  principle^  laudable  s 
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^e  tiBstj  it  i»  in  itself;  and  the  Spain  should  not  be  abandoned;- 

:^i<  which  are  brought  forward  the  more  so  as.  he  had  received  the 

ir.'.s:  not  be  withheld  iroiq  a  work  .  strongest  insurances  from  the  Spa- 

^hxh  future  ages  will  resorts  to  as  nish  government   of    their   deter- 

*  u.thii\  history  of  the  times.     Jn  mined  perseverance  in  the  cai\se  of 

iv^uformity  with  llus  principle,  we  the  legitimate  moKarchyj  and  of 

viJI  er.ceavour  to  ^ve  an  abridged  the  national  independence  of  Spain : 

tu:  anpie  account  of  whatever  re-  hence  he  was  led  to  declare;  that 

Li:«  to  the  iuTestigation  of  the  late  so  long   as -the  people,  of   Spain 

{•inmaDJer  in  chk-f,  omitting  how-  should  remain  true  to  tKejUKlves^ 

fvcr  the  mrnubs  of  evidence ;  be-  his  majesty  would  continue  to  tliem 

^^1^  to  encer  af  large  on  every  his  most  strenuous  support.    In  re^ 

L.\uich  of  the  bu  iness,  would  re-  verting  to  the  affairs  of  Portugal^ 

^■I:^t  a  volume  little    inferior  in  •  his  majesty  exulted  in  the  achieve- 

cj-rniiude  to  that  which  we  are  nTcnts  of  his  forces  in  the  beginning 

ivut  to  Uy  before  tJie  public.  of  the  camp^iign,  and  the  deliver- 

The  diicussions  in  parliament  on  ance  of  the   kingdom  of  his   ally 

V:-:  condact  of  the  commander  in  from  die  presence  and  oppressions 

c*W:  on  the  convention  of  Cintra:  of  the   Frengh   army,  though  he^ 

'i^  coriduct  oi  the  war  in  Spaint  could  not  but  deeply  regret  the  ter- 

CT.  the  abose  of  patronage :  on  the  mination  of  that  campaign  by  an 

c'^r^  agaiost    certain  ministers  armistice  and  convention,  which  he 

•  r  a  cormpt  disposal  of  high  of<  was  obliged  to  disapprove.  His 
^•c3:  on  Mr.  Curwen'sbill  lor  the  majesty  expressed  his  reliance  oa 
pe^entiun  of  the  sale  of  ^eats  in  parhament  to  enable  him  to  con- 
r-riiament ;  and  on  Mr.  Wardle's  pnuc  his  aid  ^  the  king  of  Sweden, 
f^on  respecting  the  public  ex-  who  had  a  peculiar  claim  to  ^p- 
fCDditmie  of  the  nation,  and  the  port,  frofh  having  concurred  in4he 
code  of  lessening  thatexpenditurejt  propriety  ot  rejecting  any  proposal 
'«^iil  be  found  of  great  importance,  for  negotiation  t6  which  the  go- 
*^d  deserving  the  regard  of  those  vemnacnt  of  Spain  was  not  to  be 
''w  are  attentive  to  the  political  'jpdmitted  as  a  party.  Having  re- 
»'-^te  of  their  country,  and  of  the  ferred  to  the  flouri«;hing  state  of  the 
«-Tid  in  general.  finances,  and  to  the  establishment 

The  session  was  bpened  as  nsufl  of  a  local  militijp,  which  had  al- 

^T  commisstoners  on  the  19th  of  ready  been  attended  with  the  hap<* 

jinuary,  when  a  speech  from  his  piest    effects,    the   lords    commis- 

c^;esiy  was  read  by  the  lord  chan-  sionejs  added  2  "  We  have  received 

cruor:  the  purport  of  this  address"  his     majesty's     commands^    most 

^  S  that  his  majesty  rtliednipon  especially  to  recomnftend  to  yoUf 
--  parliament  for  suj^port  in  the""  that,  duly  weighing  the  immense 

'r  'j-^cution     of     a     war^     which  interests  which  are  at  stake  in  the 

vnki  not  be  terminated  honour-  war  now  carrying  on,  you  should 

iitir  or  safely  but  by  vigoiouiexer;  proceed,  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 

-3^;  that  he  had  d'lrected  the  pa-  sible,  to  consider  of  the  most  etfec- 

prrsrelaong  to  the  pro|>osed  nego.  tual  measures  for  the  augmentation 

*^'Ak  at  Erfurth  to  be  lai4  bclpre  of  the  regular  army,  in  order  that 

••jflo,  in  the  persuasioxi  tlut  they  his  majesty  may  be  better  enabled, 

•  <iU  azree^    that    tl:^*^   causo  of  without  impairing  the  means,  of  de* 
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fence  at*  Home,  to  avail  himself  of  to  wSp;iin  ;  congratulated  their  lord-* 
the  mih'tary  power  of  his  dominions  ships  on  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
ni_the  great  contest  in  which  he  is  revenue,  and  concluded  with  read- 
engaged,  and  to  conduct  that  con-  ing  the  address. 
test,  under  the  blessing  of  Divinfe        Lord   Sheilicld  rose  to  second 
Providence,  to  a  conclusion  com-  the    address,  and,  in  speaking  of 
patible  with  the  honour  of  his  ma-  Spain,  said,  **  It  is  onr  own  cause  ; 
Jesty's  crown,    and    v.ith   the   in-  it  is-  the  cause  of  Europe  and  of 
tcrests  of  his  allies,  of  Europe,  and  the  world  :  and  we  cannot  but  con- 
6f  the  world."  cur  in  af)pluudlrig  the  determina- 
Thc  carl  of  Bridge%vater  rose  to  tion  r£  Vac  Spaniards  to  persevere, 
move  an  address  of  thanks  to  his  to  the  last  extremity,  in  the  glorious 
majesty  for  the  speech  that   had  contest  lor  their  libeity—a  resola- 
been   just  read.     The  noble  earl  tion  worthy  of  that  noble  nationr 
began  by  expressing  his  regret,  that  We  cannot  but  admire  their  spirit, 
the   task  of  moving  the  address,  wiien  we  reflect  on  the  completely 
■which  should  convey  to  his  majesty  disorganized  state  into  which  they 
the  sentiments  impiessed  on  their  ^were   thrown  by  the  treachery  of 
lordships,  had  not  devolWd  upon  an    implacable    usurper.     If  they 
some  noble  lord  who  was  better  should  not,  in  every  instance,  act 
qualified  to  perform  it.     With  the  according  to  our  notion  of  what 
permission   of  their   lordships,  he  is  expedient,  or  even   if  prejudice 
would  briefly  advert  to  the/leading  should  prevent  tliem  from  r^ceiv- 
topics  in  the  speech.     AViih  respect  ing  assistance  in  the  way  that  we 
to  the  rupture  of  the  negotiation,  if  think  advisable  ;  if  their  communi- 
the  proposition  from  Erfurth  dc-  calionsamong  themselves,  and  with 
served  to  be  so  called,  he  was  per-  us,  shonld  not  be  so  prompt  and 
suaded  there  could  be  little  dilFer-  prrfecc  as  might  be  expected  from 
ence  of  opinion  among  their  lord-  a  country  whdse  government,  and 
ships.     It  was  impossible  to  nego-  every  thing  derived  from  it^  had 
tiate  upon  the  terms  proposed,  the  not   been   recently   dissolved    and 
chief  of  which  was,  that  we  ihould  overthrown  ;  if  we  shonld  observe 
withdraw  all  protection  from  Spain,  among   them   a   degree   of  party 
and  leave  it  to  the  mercy  ot  the  spirit  or  struggles  for  powe-,  we 
tyranny  that  was  {Preparing  to  over-  siiould  consider  it  as  the  lot  cf  hu- 
whelm  it.     With    respect   to   the  man  nature ;  and    when  we  look 
transactions  itl  Portugal,  there  was  among  *  ursclves  (and  it  is  higlily 
some  satisfaction  in  knowing,  that  to  bi*  l.i:T)f.mted,  especially  at  this 
whatever    difference     of    opinion  cri^sj^ni- discover  the  same.   Even 
might  have  ^'prevailed   respecting  if  •.:;)   ii)ese  circumstances   should 
the  convention  of  Cintra,  tliere  was  e\isi,\ve  ought  still  to  respect  and 
none  respecting  the  bravery  of  that  adnuie  their  general  conduct,  and 
portion  of  the  British  army  which  not  despond,  even  though  great  re- 
fio  gloriously  distinguished  itself  on  verses  should  take  place.    1  believe 
the  occasion.    The  noble  earl  then  tliere  are  few  among  us  who  are 
briefly  touched  on   the    necessity  not  convinced,  that  genehil  ruin 
of  augmenting  our  military  force ;  muu  ensue,  if  tlie  war  is  not  car- 
of  supponing  Sweden  ;  of  afford-  ried  on  with  the  uthiost  vigour,  and 
Ing.  every  asswmnce  ir.  our  power  tliat  Spain  is  tlic  country  where  the 
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rr^at  e^  should  be  tnade;  and  CTerj  thing  they  had  donetnthi«» 
bew  great  should  be  our  exultation  spect  to  Portugal ;  of  almost  evety 
Khd  we  bear  that,  during  such  a  thing  th^  had   done  since  they 
w^o-y  our  trade  on  the  whole  is  not  came  into  power,  and  particalarif 
diminished  1    Bonaparte  threatened  for  the  last  six  xnontlis.    The  noble 
^  subditt  Its  bj  ruining  our  com-  lord    who    seconded    the  address 
zcercey  or  by  itke  expense  of  the  talked  of  the  vigour  and  efficacy  of 
war.     We  may  now  thank  him  for  their  measures.    Vigour  and  effi- 
barizur  made  the  experiment ;  we  cacy  indeed !    when   their   whole 
aie  rebered  from  all  apprehensions  conduct  was  marked  by  tracillation 
en  chose  poiiits,  for  it  is  proved  thzt  and  incompetence.     If  such  men, 
rehher  aecrees  nor  embargoes  can  so  notoriously  incapable,  were  not 
materiafly   afFect .  our  trade,   and  immediately  removed,  the  country 
that  the  flourishing  state  of  our  fi-  was  undone.    There  was  one  part, 
lonces  enables  us  to  carry  on  this  however,  of  the  address  and  ot  the 
expensive   war  without  any  con-  speech  inwhich  he  cordially  agreed, 
siderable  loan  or  new  taxes.     As  to  tnat  which  condemned  the  arknis- 
die  embargo  laid  by  the  An^erican  tice  and  convention.     It  was  the 
sates,  I  ana  confirmed  in  the  opi*  greatest  disgrace  that  had  befallen 
r>n  I  always  entertained,  that  it  the  British  arms,  tlie  ^eatest  stain 
wOl  prove  more  beneficial  to  the  that  had  been  affixed  to  the  honour 
empire,  than  injnrioas :  and  we  are  of  the  country  since  the  Revolution.- 
indebted  to  the  firitiness  of  the  pre-  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  naval 
sent  adnninistraiion  for  a  very  great  part  of  that  expedition  had  been 
□aaprovement   in  our  situation,  in  conducted,  opportunity  would  arise 
respect  to  riiat  coimtry,  and  for  the  for   discussing    the    extraordinary 
expectation  that  no  machinations  dr  arrabgemeht  that  had  been  made 
icenacing  measures  shall  make  us  respecting  the  fleet  in  the  Tagtis. 
abandon  those. principles  and  that  He  would  not  withhold  from  mini^ 
system^  <m  which  its  greatness  and  sters  whatever  praise  might  be  due 
power  have  been  established.     It  is  to  thetfa.    He  would  give  them  cre- 
by   contemplating    these    circum-  dit  for  providing  plenty  ^£  trans- 
siances  that  We  discover  tlie  rekl  ports;  but  what  was  the  meiit  of 
?rreaines$  and  power  of  this  coun*  these  exertions  ?    Any  one  who  of- 
try,  and  which  I  conceive  can  never  fered  a  little  more  than  the  com^ 
he  destroyed,  but  through  our  own  mon  market  price  might  hire  as 
Buscondtict.^'  many  as  he  pleased ;  but  ministers 
Ttm  eaii  of  St.  Vincent  observed,  not  pnly  offered  that  market  prict, 
tlut  be  conld  not  suffer  the  question  but  a  great  deal  more  tlian  they 
la  be  put  on  the  address,  without  should  have  done.    And  how  wete 
r?aiyy»7tg  rfnttr  Jordships*  attention  tibese  employed  ?   Why,  in  convey- 
ibt  a  few  moments.     Though  he  ing  Junot  and  his  runaway  ruffianli, 
^cold  not  conctxr  in  every  part  of  with  their  plunder  and  exactions, 
s,  m  it  was   not  bis  intention  to  all  the  plate  and  precious .  stornes, 
prmose  any  ameDdment.   His  prin-  and  rare  exhibitions  of  art»  the  fVuits 
npo/ motive  fbr  rising  was,  to  ex-  of  their  robberies  of  chtirches,  pli- 
ers bis   unqualified  disapproba-  htces,  and  private  houses,  to  France. 
^  of  the  whole  of  the  conduct  of  It  was  with  shamfe  and  sorrow  that 
itmMTS  :  of  every  thing  they  had  he  saw  men  of  the  highest  rank  in* 
T™ .  /     xesvecX    to  Spam  \  of  the  Bnttsh  army  and  navy  sapcn« 
ccae  mux          kr'  A  i  tenr' 
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THE   events    of  the    prcicnt 
year,  whether  they  relate  to 
'  OTVTi  country  or  to  the  great 
:v  in  which  we  are  embiirked, 
:  I>een  of  a  truly  alHictive  nature* 
-•  di s.istcrs   at  Corunna  in  the 
'  iHiencemelir  of  the  year,  and 
njore    recent    expeditions    in 
li  and  Portn^al,  fori) id  almost 
i.opc  of  bridling  the  ambition 
ir&ing  the  vast  and  portentous 
^:cu  of  the  emperor  of  France. 


We  may  indeed  contemplate  the 
fate  of  nations  with  a  philosophi- 
cal mind,  and  behold,  in  the  down- 
fal  of  the  monarchies  >of  Europe, 
the  destruction  of  much  tyranny, 
and  the  demolition  of  governments 
hostile  to  the  happiness  of  the  hu- 
man race ;  yet  we  must  feel  anxious 
f(»r  ih'i  liberties  of  the  people,  and. 
tJic  I;. d- prudence  of  nations,  wlien 
so  much  power  is  accumulated  in 
the  gi  ubp  oi  one  man,  whose  thirst 
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tion  to  appiiud  t^ie  efforts  of  a 
people.  If  he  were  c.illcd  upon 
to  say  whether  it  wa^  \^'Ise  in  the 
past,  or  in  tl«  future,  to  send  ar^ 
mies  to  Spain  to  support  thnt 
people,  he  must  say  that  it  was  not. 
His  opinion  last  siiynmer  was,  that 
there  did  not  exist  such  a  prospect 
as  justified  the  sending  an  army 
fhto  Spain.  In  niakini^  this  asser- 
tion, he  did  not  mean  to  be  under- 
stood as  deprecaliijg  and  clnidenin- 
hig  exertion  of-  every  kir.d  in  fa- 
voirr  of  that  people.  Inhere  were 
ways  in  which  they  could  receive 
hiateHal  assistance.  /  He  would  not 
deny  that  naval  and  small  milit:iry 
expeditions  should  be  employed  in 
.their  favour.  These,  properly  di- 
rected, woinJd  have  assisted  the 
Spaniards  more  than  any  army  we 
fcguld  possibly  send  to  llieir  sup- 
port. Instead  of  adopting  this 
iysteih,  what- did  we  do?  Why, 
send  in  arniy  of  40,00()  men  to  en- 
'counter  the  whole  force  of  France. 
Whenevfer  \ve  acted  on  the  conti- 
!heQt,  "^e  always  appe:irfcd  as  an 
auxiliary  ;  but  now'  we  dropped  that 
character,  and  came  forward  with 
40,000  men  against  Bonaparte,  at 
the  head  of  four  times  that  force. 
•He  regretted  that  the  system  con- 
tained ?h  that  excellent  paper, 
**  Precautionsi"  ♦  had  not  been  fol-^ 
lowed,  and  that  the  Spai\iards,  in- 
stead of  tarrying  on  a  desuhory 
war,  should  have  l>een  guilty  of 
the  imprudence  of  fengaging  in 
pitched  battles  a^in<t  ihe  ablest 
generals,  and  as  well  disciplined 
armies  as  any  in  the  world.  The 
moment  we  appeared  on  the  theatre 
of  War,  thfc  Spaniards  were  neces- 
sarily compelled  to  adopt  our  sy- 
stem, and  abandon  their  own.  They 
gave  up  all  the  advantages  of  a 


harafisinj^  desultory  mode  of  war- 
fare.     He   had   alio   to   complain 
tlut  minihters  did  not   meet   par- 
liament sooner,  and  that  some  com- 
munication had  not  been  made  frotii 
the  throne  at  the  conclusion  of  last 
session.     He  waited  for  that  com- 
munication>  being  resolved  to  come 
down  and  protest  against  ^endin^ 
an  army  into  Spain,  and  exposing 
it  to  that'  fate  which  he  scarcely- 
had  courage  to   contemplate.     It 
appeared  to  him  as  if  ministers  had 
purposely  qoncealed  and  Ivithheld 
from  parliament,  the  knowledge  of 
what  they  intended   to  do.      He 
had  resolved  before  he  cafne  dowh 
to  state  this,  and  he  found  addi- 
tional reason  in  the  spebch  for  adi- 
hering    to    his     resolution.      The 
most  that  could  have  been  donb 
for  them  Was  to  afford  them  the 
means  of  arranging  their  defence  in 
tli^  Pyrenees  or  the  neighbourhood. 
There  lay  her  best  cliatvce  of  de- 
fending herself  against  the  unjust 
aggression    of   me    enehiy.     The 
French  had  been  driven  out  of  Ma- 
drid, or  at  least  compelled  to  wit?i- 
draw  from  it.     They  retired  to  tlie 
provinces  contiguobs  to  their  fron- 
tiers, wli^re  they  were  cantoned  in 
small    parties.     Had    the    British 
troops  been  landed   in  Biscay,  in 
any  thing  like  an  adequate  force, 
wit!i  the  assistance  of  the  Spani- 
aWs,  they  mit^ht  have  driven  the 
French,  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  and 
delivered  up  to  the  former  the  keys 
of  ilicr  country.     Instead  of  co» 
operating    in   this  way^  it  would 
seem  as  if  ministers  had  explored 
the  ni:ip,to  see  at  what  part  of  th^ 
peninsula,  most  remote  from  the 
scene  of  action,  they  could  land  the 
troops.     Ministers  had  not  indeed 
been  sparing   of  expense  on  this 
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ocosioa.    They  had  mnitary  and  cotnmtinications  ©f  the  president  of 
citJ  coBomissi oners  in   tlie    capital,  the  American  governinent,  and  thtt 
aaj  in  die  jcreat  to'wns,  a:&id  siltiiost  documents  by  which  it  was  accom^ 
a  prery  Tillare   in    Spain*       And  panied.     But  to  pat  thfe  quostiort 
Tf%  with  all   &ese  means  «.t   liheir  beyond  all  cavils^  let  *noble  lord« 
tiiipcsal,  for  two  long  THontHs,  not  consider  the  proposition  that  had 
08f  preparaiorT  arrangpement  ivas  been  tendered    by  the  American 
Eide,  not  one  step  taken  to  march  minister.    They  would  see  that  ft 
an  anny  into  Sp^n.      WHcn  they  was  to  the  rejection  of  that,  that 
shruld  cooperate    vntH     rhe    Spa-  the  continuation  of  the  embarj^Oi 
ciards  at  the  toot  of  the    Pyrenees^  or  the  substitution  of  a  measure 
tStfy  land  the  troops  at  Lia.l>on  and  equally  hostile  to  this  country,  was 
Cmnna,  from  ^^hence  they  %vere  to  to  be  ascribed.     He  kntw  that  th^ 
prr^eed  throagh   almost  imprticti-  Americah  government  were  influ- 
cihk  roads,  aod  a  country  the  most  enced  hy  a  strong  bias  and  par- 
deficient  m  resonrces  of  any  in  Eu-  tiality  to  France  ;  but  the  majority 
rcpe.   How  conld  he  consider  these  of  the  people  of  America  had  no 
iT.sTances  of  ignorance  and  miscon-  such  partiality.     Tliey  wei-e  advo- 
tiact,  and  say,  that  tlleir  exertions  catcs  for  British  connection.    They 
*ere  vigoroiis  and  efficient  ?'    The  were  too  deeply  impressed  with  th6 
Speech  noticed    the    armistice  and  advantages    resulting    from  it  to 
c'r^ventjon.    He  "wished  noble  lords  sacrifice  them  either  to  their  po- 
'snjuld  attend  to  the  ans^frer  which  vemment,  or  to  any  point  which 
*as  to  be  returned  to  that  part  of  did   not  affect  tlieir  honour  as  al 
it.    That  honse   knew   nothing  of  people,   and  their  independence  as 
^se  convention — notliing  of  the  ar-  a  country,     lie  was  persuaded  it 
Ciisdce — nothing   of  the  disippro-  was  the  intention  of  ministers  to 
hation  expressed  by  his  majesty  of  drive  matters   to  extremity  with 
these  arrangements  ;   and  yet  the  America.     This  intention  was  ill 
boase  wa^  to  be  called  upon  to  con-  disguised  in  that  insulting  and  so- 
CTxr  in  this  disapprobation.     This  phistical  an5\ver  which   nad  been 
^as  that  "impartial  jnsrice,"  which  returned   to  the    proposal   of  the 
^as  described  in  the  petulant  and  American  minister.    Had  that  pro- 
<^eadve   answer    returned  to  the  posal  been  adopted,  we  should  now 
address  of  the  city  of  London,  and  nate  America  in  alliance  with  Eng- 
%hich  was  meant  to  cast  a  censure  land,  and    at    war   with   France. 
ftpon  the  whole  body  of  the  people  Frorti  the^  moment  that  America 
<£   tngland.      His    lordship  next  offered  to  witlidraw  the  enibargc, 
alhided  to  what  had  fallen  frorti  the  he   asserted,  a  new  epocha  took 
noble  lord  who  seconded  the  mo-  place,  and   the  question  assumed 
lioa  respecting  tlie  American  em-  quite  another  aspect ;  for  by  that 
bargo  and  the  failure  of  every  at-  concession,  he  asserted,  America  in 
tempt  to  cripple   our  commerce,  fact  made  common  cause  with  us 
He  so  far  -wcmld  agree  widi  the  against  France,  and  it  was  an  inf^- 
noble  baron,  that  for  this  blessing  tuation  in  ministers  not  to  come  to 
the  country  ^vas  indebted  to  the  accommodation  with  her. 
firmness  as  it  was  called,  of  milni-  The  earl    of  Liverpool    vindi- 
fiers.     Their  orders  in  cooncil  were  cated  the  address,  and  the  whole 
the  cause  of  that  embargo*    If  any  bonduct    of  ministers.      He   con- 
doubOB^  iU  let  him  tead  the  tended  that  the  expedition  sent  to 
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Portugal  was  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete tnat  had  ever  sailed  from  the 
British  ports.  He  contenct^'d,  with 
respect  ta  sendinp:  a  large  force 
into  the^eart  of  Spain,  tjjat  great 
risks  must  be  run  where  great  in- 
jects were  to  be  obtained.  He 
could  assure  the  noble  lord  and  the 
housey  that  nothing  was  more  re- 
mote from  the  Intention  of  mini- 
sters thap  to  involve  the  country  in 
a  war  with  America.  He  should- 
think  that  the  admission  made  by 
the  noble  lord  that  the  government 
of  that  country  evinced  a  partiality 
for  France,  would  fumisli  ar  solu- 
tion of  the  circumstances  in  the 
present  state  of  things  between  the 
two  countries.  The  embargo  could 
not  have  been,  nor  was  it  first  al- 
leged to  have  been  laid  in  conse- 
quence of  the  orders  in  council, 
because  the  American  government 
could  not  then  have  known  that 
such^a  measure  was  actually  in  agi- 
tation. But  in  a  subsequent  com- 
munication to  Mr.  Erskinej  Mr.' 
Midison  stated  that  the  frobahlltiy 
of  such  orders  being  issued,  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  embargo. 
The  proposal  of  July  last,  to  tms 

government  and  that  of  France,, 
lowed  a  bias  in  favour  of  the  lat- 
ter. To  France  the  inducement 
to  revoke  the  decree  of  Berlin  was 
war  Willi  England  ;  to  us  the  ad- 
vantage held  out  was  only  the 
continuance-  of  the  embargo- with 
respect  to  France.  His  lordship 
concluded. with  a  few  remarks  on 
the  flourishing  state  of  bur  com- 
merce and  finances. 

Lord  Moira  decidedly  differed 
iSoth  from  ^is  hoble  friend  and  mi-  ^ 
nisters,  as  to  the  conduct  which 
should  have  been  adopted  with  re- 
spect to  Spain.  There  was  a  pe- 
riod in  'the  war  when  the  force 
which  we  now  have  there  would 
hav»  bcea  su£Eicient  to  have  stopped 


the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  lee 
to  the  capture  of  every  frencHmai 
in  that  country.  This  was  the  onl] 
plan  which  presented  any  cTiano 
•of  ;a,  fiuccesstul  isstJ*.  Jt  was  th< 
rock^plit  in  the  desert,  but  we.  hac 
neglected  to  drink  at  the. fountain 
The  consultation  with  the  peoph 
of  Corunfia,  in  the  then  state  o! 
tilings,  was  as  ridiculous  as  if  th< 
commander. were  to  go^to  consuli 
the  inhabitants  of  Penzance  what 
should  be  done  if  the  enemy  wen 
to  land  in  Scotland..  His  lordship 
entered  at  some  length  into  the 
question  of  the  convention  of  Cin- 
tra,  and  declared  that  his  opinion 
as  a  member  of  the 'board  of  iui 
quirv  was,  that  no  blame.«^t;<3^he/d 
to  the  commanders'  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  the  only -error  of  thai 
transaction  being  of  a  political  na< 
ture,  and  .tliereiore  not  within  the 
constitution (U  scope  of  the  powers 
vested  in  the  board.  The  result 
of  their  decision  was  to  render  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  mini* 
stcrs  indispensably  necessary,  as 
they  alone  were  responsible  for  the 
political  conduct  of  the  expedition. 

Lord  Erskine  reprobated  the  ad- 
dress, and  the  conduct  of  ministers* 
and  was  answered  by  die  lord 
chancellor,  ^ord  Buckinghamshire, 
and  lord  Mulgrave. 

Lord  Auckland  referred  to  the 
various  arguments  of  the  preceding 
speakers,  and  said,  he  felt  himseu 
prevented  from  entering  fully  into 
the  subject,  only  because  the  facul- 
ties ofliis  mind  were  depressed  and 
weighed  down  by  his  anxieties  re- 
specting the  sufferings  and  fate  of 
our  armies  in  Spain. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and 
carried  without  any  amendment. 

In  the  house  of  commons  Mr. 
Robinsoh  rose  to  move  an  address 
to  /hts  maiesty,  in  answer  te  the 
speech.     He  saidi  that  the  leading 
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tfpif  la  his  majesty's  speech  was  sidered  the  inevitable  results  of  uT- 
b.s  majc^rr's  refusal  of  the  joVer-  timate  success  to  the  'enemy  in  the 
!LrK  cf  France  and  Russia  fjV  a  *  subjngation  of  that  counti  y,  we 
trejty  t)f  peace,  founded  tlpon  the  ninst  feel  tKe  pol^c3^,  as  well  as  the 
3KiikJj,nnitrnt  of  Spa»n  to  the' mercy  duty,  of  extendin:^  to  her  the  power- 
f*  ihe  common  enemy.  But  who-  fuLaid  of  the  British  arms,  to  up- 
ev^r  looked  to  the  situation  of  this  hold  her  in  this  arduous  conflict; 
r'uitry,  and  the  circumstances  in  which,  not  bnly  the  remaining 
<:?ch  led  to  her  Connection  with  '  interest5  of  this  country,  but  ot 
lihf  Spanish  nation,  would  not  be  Eurojje,  \vere  it  stake.  Under 
Ciposed  to  coiisi  Jer  it  the  duty  of  'these  circiim stances  th«».  resolution 
^•i  majesty  to  accede  to  such  a  pro-  ^  of.  his  majesty,  "called  for  the  ap- 
r-iaticn,  so  dishono  irable  to  the  plause  and  support  of  the  house. 
cai^cter  of  the  British  empire  ;  or  To  desert  the  cause  of  Spain,  in 
tilt  such  an  accedunce  could  tend  compliance  with  the  pro'positioi)  of 
t-kftoin  a  purpose  so  desirable  as  France,  and  Russi;^,  would  be  an 
prace  and  security  to  this  country,  act  of  dishonour  incompatible  with 
noch  less  to  the  rest  of  Europe  ;  the  character  of  the  British  nation^ 
tit,  vn  the  contrary,  that  a  vigo-  and  even  all  the  advantages  of 
r?'js  pr^T^ecntion  of  the  war  must  peace  would  not  be  worth  purchas- 
tesd  more  effectually  to  an  honour-  ing  at  such  a  price  as  y^hat  of  in* 
iSk  peace,  than  any  partial  or  tern-  curring  the  certain  contempt  of 
p^ririn^  system  of  pacification ;  Europe  and  of  posterity.  The  ho- 
ard that  we  were'  bound  to  that  nourable  member  concluded  by 
cyintry  by  every  principle  of  ho-  moving  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
r/Tfli  and  good  faith,  to  contribute  which  was,  as  usual,  an  echo  of  the  " 
every  aid  in  cmr  power  that  could  speech. 

tr.ib!e  her  to  resist  the  u-iiirpaiion        Mn  Lushington  rose  to  second 

ad  tyranny  of  the  ruler  of  France,  the   address,    and    he   entered   at 
It  CKghr  appear  to  some,  that  the  -  large  into  tlie  reasons  for  support- 

^22^  of  Spain*   over  which  the  ing  the  caiise  of  Spain.     He  s;iiJ, 
di-ara  of  new   liberty  at  ftrst  ap- -  *•  I  cru6t>  therefore,  that  every  mem- 

p^iTcd    rising,    had  now   become  ber  of  this  house  will  fcol,  ihat  the 

less  interesting  than  at  first  ir  ap-  faith  of  Great    Britain,   solemnly 

je^ed;hut  ne   knew  no   subject  pledged   to    Spain    and    Swed.'n, 

nore   highly    interesting,   than   a  must' be  rdiJM*pu^1y  ol^servod,  and 

pelt  and  powerful  people  rising,  that  the  prcsii vation  of  tluu  faith, 

'S  k  were,  unnnimously,  to  resist  in  all  cases  of  difHculty  and  trial,  , 

'S«  tyranny    and  usurpation  of  a  is  the  suresvtower  of  safety  of  this 

J.rergn    despot ;    nor     any    thing  'country,  and  the  bevr  hope  of  d^si- 

''^e  worthy  the  support, of  Great  livcrance  to  the  resi  of  th-j  world, 

'•"'•uh:,  than  the  struggles  of  a  na-  His    maj'»sty    has    expressed    the 

* -o  asstTting  a  cause  so  congenial  livel)"  satisfaction  he    has  derived 

th  her  nwn.     Speculative  men  from  the  achievements  of  his  army,  • 

r  ^r.tdifFer  as  to  the  measures  Spain  in  the  commencemevit  of  the  cam- 

^*hi  be  di<: posed  to  adopt.     But,  paign   in  Portugal.     Sir,   there  is 

p'?-  if  it  did  not  appear  that  Spain  not  a  hamlet  in  this  empire  which 

*'-hci   to   restore   Ferdinand,  yet  did  not  partake  of  his    majesry's 

R'-h  4  disposition  was  not  incom-  feelings,  in  viewing  the  successes 

X^le  with    theii'  resistance  to  a  which  crowned  the  valour  of  his 
i.vaga  tyrant  j   and,   if  we  con-    troops,  whilst  they  were  under  the 
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aol«  CQtttmand  of  my  right  hor\our- 
jtble  friend  ^  though  the  nntion 
universally  sh|ire$  m  the  anguisl) 
o(  his  majesty's  hc^rt,  uppn  the 
extraordinary  infatuation  which  sa- 
crificed all  the  glories  of  Vimier^i 
to  the  enemy.  Yet  I  trust  that  the 
disappointments  and  difficulties 
which  have  occurred,  gre^it  and 
severe  as  they  are,  will  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  inspire  us  with 
i^dditional*  vigour,  and  stimulate 
us  to  new  exertions,  in  the  confi- 
dence that  the  same  skill  and  he- 
roism will  hefeafter  lead^  to  hap- 
pier results. 

^  Mr.  G.  PoT^sonby  said,  the  aw- 
ful circumstances  uncjer  which  the 
present  ^e^sion  was  ushered  in,  he 
sliould  think,  would  of  themselves, 
without  his  majesty  in  his  speech 
having  adverted-  to  the  deplorablp 
sfituation  of  Europe,  have  inclined 
the  house  to  enter  upon  tlie  sub- 
ject, and  to  give  it  their  most  se- 
Hoos  and  attentive  consideration. 
His  majesty  had  in  his  speech  in,* 
formed  the  hou$e,  that  there  was 
no  chance  or  hope  of  closing  thp 
present  unfortunate  contest,  biu  by 
au  active  and  vigorous  persever- 
ance in  carrying  on  the  war  'iu 
which  we  were  now  unhappily  en- 
^ged.  He  had  no  doubt  but  his 
majesty  was  perfectly  right  in  this : 
but  though  he  might  agree  in  the 
position  laid  down  in  the  speech, 
ne  could  not  but  fear  for  the  issu^ 
and  event  of  the  contest,  when  he 
considered  that  the  conduct  of  the 
war  was  likely  to  remain  m  hands 
so  weak,  so  feeble,  and  so  imbecile, 
as  those  of  his  majesty's  present 
ministers.  Never,  he  believed,  in 
the  history  of  this  country,  had  it 
^een  recorded,  tliat  the  public  force 
jiad  been  directed  with  90  little 
skill,  foresight,  and  effect,  ^s  dur- 
pg  the  tipie  in  which  it  had  been 
un4  er  their  control  ^nd  |n|U3age- 
meat*    Here  he  entered  at  large 


into  the  conduct  of  ministers  witi 
regard  to  Swedea  and  Spain,  ob 
scrying  that  they  appes^red  to  havi 
had  no  fixed  pcii^t  in  v;ew,  but  U 
have  vacillated  and  fluctuated  a 
circumstances  changed,  and  t< 
have  depended  on  me  chapter  o 
accident^.  They  had  acted,  evi 
dently,  without  any  settled  plan 
and  from  such  conduct  no  goo< 
could  possibly  be  expected. 

By  the  inquiry  which  ha4  beei 
instituted  as  ^p  the  convention  i: 
Portugal,  it  appeared  that  sir  Ar 
thur  Wellesley  bad  been  sent  ou 
without  apy  particular  instructions 
he  had  accepted  a  sort  of  rovinj 
commission,  and  was  allowed  t 
act  as  he  might  think  circumstance 
warranted  him  ^o  do.  This  wa< 
in  his  opinion,  tlie  very  ^orst  sj 
stem  that  could  possibly  have  beei 
adopted.  Witl^  au  army  that  wa 
not  large,  it  was  altogether  incom 
petept  to  do  any  thing  e^ectual. 

liis  majesty,  in  his  speech,  hai 
told  the  house,  that  "there  wer 
son^e  parts  of  tlie  convention  whic 
had  met  his  formal  disapproba 
tion."  It  happened,  however,  tha 
tliese  parts  had  hitherto  remaine 
an  entire  secret,  till  they  ^ere  thu 
recently  disclosed ;  for  no  one  tha 
he  h^d  met  with  knew  ^at  thos 
parts  >verc.  But  though  no  indi 
ritual  has  yet  been  capable  of  find 
ing  thepi  out,  it  would  indeed  b 
extraordinary  if  that  house  did  nc 
use  its  utmost  endeavours  to  kno\ 
them.  The  vigour  of  his  majesty' 
ministers  had  been  most  pecullarl 
eyiqced  in  this  expedition  to  Portii 
gal ;  for  it  appeared,  from  the  pre 
ceedings  of  the  board  of  inquiry  t 
which  he  had  before  alluded,  to  b 
the  undivided  opinion  of  all  the  gc 
ner^i^  concerned  in  it,  that  m 
convention  was  not  to  ^  avoidcc 
from  the  want  of  every  thing  ei 
sentially  necessary  for  the  equi| 
jmqit  of*  the  army>  and  ii^ost  part 
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t.-'iily  from  the  great  deficiency  of  tlie  Spaniards.  Yet  ilioiijfh  tlis 
.f"«valrT.  How  came  tliis  to  be  convention  \v;is  sljned  the  :iUlh  of 
die  ca*'?  Was  ilie  noble  lord  Au^iiit,  it  w*.  r.wr  icn  wtvlcs 
(Ca«iere3gh)  so  limited  in  his  atWwardi  Ix'f ore  our  troops  n::tch-. 
meaos,  ihat  he  c»uld  not,  fnim  the  ed  Spain,  'i'ko  oolile  loiJ  had 
wtcl«  dispcse^ble  forces  of  this  conJuctt-d  tin;  Xweiiih  Iroops  141 
ctcncry,  send  out  more  than  two  transporfs  to  a  port,  from  which 
fcaadred  cavalry !  Was  the  nrible  their  march  into  Spain  was  very 
lord  in  want  of  transports  f  Who  short  5  tut  our  troops  h:id  a  d't- 
Ki>tJd  imagine  such  3  wa:it  as  that  stance  of  more  tliiiu  .^00  miles  -ta 
cuiid  e-ier  be  in  the  comemplulion  march  before  tliey  cguld  be  of  the 
«'  the  noble  lord,  who  had  so  of;en  smallest  service  to  the  Kpani.irds  ia 
bnenied  in  doleful  strains,  artd  a^-  a^si^tinv  [hem  to  drjve  the  French 
mi.'si    with   tears  in  his  eyes,  the    outof^pain. 

«nni  of  those  vehicles  for  our  T'le  houtf  h:id  that  day  been 
troops  sind  particularly  for  caval-  told  in  the  speech,  tliat  his  majasty 
rj,  T»-tth  which  ho  had  accused  a  liad  expressed  hi;  formal  dlsappro- 
ri^fat  honourable  friend  of  his,  not  bation  of  the  convention  ;  yet  his 
ihia  in  bis  place  (Mr.  Windham)?  majesty's  miniiti^rs  had  thought 
Who  would  have  imagined  thai  die  proper,  on  receiving  [he  accouii:  of 
nobie  lord's  vigour  would  to  hav«  it,  to  fire  thu  lower  juni.  H's 
tfEpc,  as  that  our  army  s>ould  have  majesty  seemc'd  to  hitvc  a  nicer 
iaSettd  for  want  of  cavalry  so  fee'iiii^  and  a  more  tender  t-egard 
rery  etaCDtiaily  as  to  be  the  prin-  fortiie  honour  of  his  arms  than  his 
cipol  cause  of  onr  gvnerals'  being  present  ministers  entertained  ;  and 
ccABpelkid  to  agree  to  a  convention  therefore,  tlKiugh  they  had  thought 
which  had  namped  such  an  inde-  proper  to  fire  the  Tower  guns,  tic 
libie  di^nce  pa  the  arms  of  the  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  neces- 
f  oHniiy  !  ia  the  papers  contain-  s^ry  to  give  a  formal  disapproba. 
eif  tl^  proceedings  of  the  inquiry,  tion  ot  it- 
then  wvr*  MHit^  things  relating  to  He  thought  it  -uoidd  have  bettor 
tie  carxliy,  which  were  acliiaJly  beconje  his  maic-jiy's  ministers  to 
iLKiiCTout.  One  of  the  generals  havewaited  till  liiey  knewfrom  the 
tays,  they  veie  old,  lapje,  and  Spaniards  themselves,  how  our 
•.jjiit  of  them  blindf  and  altogether  army  conld  be  most  essentially 
lb6'  for  service ;  nay,  that  some  o£  disposed  of  for  their  defence  and 
them  died  on  their  passage  fiom  assistance  i  and  then  they  would 
s^  ag«  and  weakness.  not  have  sent  their  ^rmy  to  Portu- 

Tl]«  second    reaMHi  assigned  as    gal  on  an  expedition  wliich  .was  , 
xiezctue  far  the  coaveiujon  by  ihp     ultimately  closed  by  this  disgrace. 
Lm  ecnersJ   of  th«  three  sent  to    ful    cosvejition,    on    whic'i    they 
thought  fit  to  bestow  tlie  honour 
of  firing  the  Tower  guns.     The 
whole    iwlion,    however,   thought 
di&rently  from  ministers  on  this 
subject,  and  the  first  city  in  the 
rmpire  thought  it  proper  and  ne- 
cessary to  address  his  majesty  on 
-tlic  acciision.     In  this  addieu.the 
corporatioB  of  the  city  of  Lpndon 
prayed 
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prftyed  "  that  his  maje^y  would 
be  pleased  to  institute  such  an  in-, 
quiry  as  would  lead  to  t!ie  disco- 

•very  and  punishment  of  those  by 
whose  misconduct  and  incapacity 
the  cause  of  this  couiitry  and  its 
allies  had  been  so  sh.imefully  sacri- 
ficed." 

To  this  prayer  an  answer  was 
returned,  "  that  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  British  jus- 
tice to  pronounce  judgement  with- 
out previjous  in'vestigation.**  They 
were  received  by  ministers  witli 
peculiar  rigdur  ;  and  the  lord 
mayor,   aldermen,  and  common- 

'  touncilmen,  were  completely  t)ver- 
curned'.  He  found  himself,^  how-- 
ever,  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any 
thing  contained  in  this  address 
could  be  called  contrary  to  any 
principles  of  justice.  But,  in  his 
opinion,  ministers  had,  on  that*  oc- 
casion, put  into  his  m^jesty^s  mouth 
language  that,  was  neither  suited 
to  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
nor  proper  for  the  mouth  of  its 
•sovereign.  There  was  a  flippancy 
iii  it  which  was  very  foreign  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  the 
dignity  of  those  concerned  in  it.  If 
his  majesty  thought  it  Bt  to  rebuke 
his  subjects  of  the  city  of  London 
for  what  they  hiid  done,  there  was 
unquestionably  a  language  much 
more  suited  to  the  occasion  than 
that  which  had  been  adopted, 
which  was  captious  and  pettilant, 
and  unworthy  the  source  from 
which  it  floxred.  It  looked  as  if 
his    majesty's    present    ministers 

-were  irascible  at  the  proceedings 
of  the  corporatien  and  citizens  of 
London,  whsn  had  so  often -before 
shown  themselves  pliant  and  ame- 
nable to  their  views,  and  that  they 
could  not  brook  this  deviation  from 
their  general  rule  of  conduct. ' 

He  again  enlarged  on  the  affairs 
/of  Spain;  adverted  to  what  was 

\ 


said  in  his  majesty's  speech  whh 
regard  to  Sweden,  and  was  sut-. 
prised  no  notice  hjid  been  tikl^n  of 
Anaenca,  and  poncluded  by  saying 
that  he  had.no  wish  or  intention  to 
disturb  the  \manimity  of  the  honse 
on  this  occasion  by  opposing  the 
address,  but  he  should  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  desiring  the 
opinion  of  tlie  house  with  regard  to 
the  convention  in  Porrugal,  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain^  and 
also  as  to  the  conduct  of  ministers 
respecting  America*^ 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  the 
general  approbatian  which  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  >  had 
given  to  fhe  assistance  afforded  to 
Spain,  reKeved  him  from  a  great 
part  of  what  he  should  otherwise 
have  had  occasion  to  observe 
upon;  and  he  should  now  only 
have  to  take  notice  bf  what  had 
fallen  from  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  relative  to  the  con* 
duct  of  the  war.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  want  of  vigour  in 
his  majesty's  present  ministers,  so 
much  complained  of  by  the  riglit 
honourable  gentleman,  he  believed 
the  country  would  not  have  much 
more  to  hope  for,  if  the  reins  of 

fovemment  should  fall  into  the 
ands  of  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman and  his  friendsr  who  nad 
given  such  ^  ample  proofs  of  zeal 
and  anxiety  for  the  welfare  and 
interests  of  the  country,  by  desert- 
ing alt  those  who  were  then  allied 
for  the  defence  of  the  cause  of  Eu- 
rope. The  first  objection  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  made 
was  to  want  of  vigour-  in  Sweden. 
With  respect  to '  our  ftaval  part  of 
that  expedition,  no  one  coiikl  deny 
that  it  had  been  attended  with  a 
most  powerful  and  beneficial  ef- 
fect; and  the  marquis  de  la  Ro- 
mana  had,  on  his  arrival  here,  de- 
clared, that  if  it  had  not  appeared 

tlie 
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c'ne^jT  it  diJ,  his  army,  coniisticg  force  occupying  tlie  passes  of  the 
U  S.'jO  »et!.>ran  Spanhh  troops,  Pyrenees,  and  cutting  otf  entirely 
■  h'^a  it  tared,  was  to  have  pdised  the  communicatioa  bi'tween  iwo 
itic'  Z«a)and,  followed  by  Uiat  of  armies  mfinitely  superior.  Tliis 
bcrnidotte,  for  tiie  purpose  of  talc-  fallacy  seemed  to  arise  from  iJie 
i:g  ind  keeping  possession  of  it.  idea  jhat  an  army,  when  once 
Ii  bad  ?'.so  be^-n  attended  with  the  landed,  could  put  itself  on  march 
K.:!H  ioiport^nt  and  beneficial  ef-  the  neit  morning  to  attack  the  ene» 
iccts  m  keeping  the  Russians  in  my.  There  were  some  persons  who 
<tak,  and  preventing  them  from  appeared  to  tliiuk  that  an. army 
fTTidr  damaging,  if  not  destroy-  once  landed  could  act  as  speedily 
ir.^.  die  Swedish  navy.  As  to  the  as  a  ship  when  it  Jias  left  the  port. 
i^d  eipedition,  it  was  sent,  with-  The  diiFerence,  however,  was  very 
Mit  uvuting  for  the  signing  of  a  great;  theship  had  nothing; to  do 
(.uticular  article  relating  to  ii,  at  but  to  go  Willi  the  wind,  itnd  meet 
th- Mpress  desire  of  his  Swedidi  the  enemy;  whereas  an  army  when 
E-;>itT'i  minister  here,  to  co-  landed  had  much  dirlicutty  in  col- 
(?i:rait  wiih  the  forces  of  his  iiwe-  lecting  provisions,  ajid  the  meam 
C  m  majesty.  What  was  the  rea-  ol  transjxirting  the  necessary  bag- 
^■711  lor  c-alling  it  back,  he  bad  no  gage.  If  the  present:  admin istm- 
ifison  to  refuse  disclosing,  except  tioii  were,  however,  to  have  waiteJ 
ihjt  related  to  our  ally.  He  till  every  tiling  was  ready  for  .tiie 
izretd  thu  his  majesty's  present  reception  of  our  armies,  they  must 
rii'eniEBent  bad  the  most  import-  have  stood  as  still  as  the  last  viga- 
ini  and  weighty  responsibility  at-  rous  administration,  who  actually 
ii:hed  Id  them,  that  had  ever  been  .did  nothing  while  in  oflice,  \_Cries 
(I'.rri^  by  that  of  any  country;  efHrar!  bearl  fiora  the  min'utcritl 
'£  awnrd  they  had  anly  to  ask  for  ienciti.']  He  would  venture  to  say, 
c-t:.tT  aad  to  hiive  it }  and  he  was  from  the  melftnclioly  eiperience  of 
>.iij  to  meet  the  right  honourable  the  fate  of  general  Blake's  army, 
■■^■Jeman,  or  any  qthers,  on  the  that  if  a  Biitish  army  had  landed 
*.j^^tiaa4  that  his  majesty's  present  at  St.  Andero,  and  scrambled  a,s 
':^:.isUTt  had  used  the  ample  re-  far  as  general  BUke  advance^, 
v.Jices  which  bad  been  intrusted  nmie  of  them  would  ever  have 
t^  tLeii  maiugement,  with  as  much  come  back.  He  was  convinceil 
p'i'cr  and  eliecc  as  possible  j  and  that  there  was  not  a  single  military 
^  the  great  cause  in  which  they  are  man  who  would  support  tlie  idea  qf 
(^^iged  did  not  prosper  in  their  a  campaign  in  the  Pyrenees  Cix  ^ 
tMds,  k  would  not  be  from  want  British  army.  The  right  hooQUi:- 
^  leal,  activity!  or  vigour,  but  able  gentleman  had  stated,  Xtiat 
^'JBi  a  prepooderant  and  over-  the  eipediiion  which  achieved  the 
deliverance  of  Portugal  had, been 
sent  to  sea  to  seek  iti  fortunes, 
without  any  particular  direction' 
from  government.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, was  directly  the  reverse,.  Th^ 
.expedition  undfsr  sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley  did  sail  with  a  most  precise 
and  dietepniDiite  object-:  it  had 
been  ordered  to  go  immediately  ^ 
B  tb« 
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thtf  Tkgasf   Withoat  stopping  at  test  agsrinst  the  noti6n  that  we  wefe 

Corunna.  This  directiou  was  given  never  to  engage  an  enemy  unless 

in  consequence  of  precise  inforniH-  we  were  equal  or  superior  to  him 

tion  recetTed  from  sir  C.  Cotton,  in    cavalry.     He  would  ask   the 

(which,  however,  after ward^' turn-  house,  Would  th^y  wish  to  blot  out 

ed  out  to  be  false,)  that  thero  were  from  the  page  of  our  history,  those 

no  more  than  5,000  French  troops  brilliant  victories  which  we   hnd 

in  Lisbon  and  the  other  forts  upon  gained  when  much  inferior  in  ca- 

the  Tagus,  and  tliat  sir  A.  Welles-  valry  ?  %  At  the  glorious  battle  of 

ky's  expedition  would  be  sufficient  Alexandria,  sir  Ralph  Abercrom- 

to  dislodge  them.  The  expedition,  bie  had  but  150  dragoons,  and  the 

then,  was  sent  out  with  a  precise  French  had  2,400  cavalry ;  and  at 

object  and  with  precise  instructions;  the  battle  of  Maida  sir  John  Staarc 

but  it  would  hardly  be  contended  had  sk>  cavalry  at  all.     In  the  ex- 

tbat  government  should  have  so  peditron  to  Porcu^l,  the  govem- 

compktdy  tied  up  the  hands  and  meiU  had  made  sufficient  provision 

the  discretion  of  such  a  meritori-  even  of  cavalry.     Our  army  would 

ous  officer  as  sir  A*  Wellctley,  as  have  been  superior  to  the  enemy  in 

to  say  that  he  ilmist  on  no  occasion  this  respect,  if  the  cavalry  which 

take  advantage  of  any  favourable  was  m  Mond^^  Bay  on  die  20th 

circumstances  whrch  might  occur,  (the  day  before  the  battle)  had 

m  the  varying  and  fleeting  fortune  kinded:  the  18tk  dragoons  were 

6f  the  war,  without  waitmg  until  also  very  near.    He  would  allow, 

he  had  made  a  direct  communica«  however,  that  if  sir  Arthur  Welles- 

tion  to  government  upon  the  sub-  ley  had  had  the  cavalry  on  that 

ject,  aftid  had  received  their  answer,  day   upon  which    he  routed  the 

It  appeared  to  him  that  floating  French,  perhaps  more  completely 

armies,    under   the    command   3t  than  ever  they  had  been  routed  on 

trust-worthy  officers,  might  be  of  a  former  occasion  [^Crus  of  Hear  f 

great   service,  even  when  acting  hear!']^  the  result  of  that  victory 

accohling  to  the  circumstances  of  would  have  been  stUl  more  glori* 

the  times,  without  any  particular  ous*    Although  Ke  wa%  free  to  con* 

directions  from  government.     As  fess  this,  yet  he  must  enbtrelv  resist 

to  the  attacks    which   had    been  the   idea  of   govemfnent  having 

made  upon  him  for  not  having  sent  neglected  its  duty  in  any  particular, 

fuffictent  cavalry,  he  was  ready  to  He  could  assure  the  right  honour- 

ftrengthen    the   right  honourable  able  ^entleipani  that  although  his 

gentleman's  argument,  and  to  ad-  sagacity  might  enable  him  tQ  lay 

mit  that  it  was  only  by  accident  his  finger  on  some  fault  in  the  pre- 

that  there  w^s  any  caVsdry  at  all  seitt  government,  yet  he  felt  confi- 

sent*    It  was  not  supposed  that  dent  that  his  majesC)''s  ministers 

cavalry  was  a  proper  description  could  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 

of  force  to  send  with  those  flouting  the  house  and  the  country,  that 

ezpeditioils,  which  might  be  a  long  they  had  not  been  negligent  in  the 

time  at  s^a  before  they  found  a  great  trust  whidi  had  been  reposed 

favourable  opportunity  for  land-  m  them ;  and  no  greater  personal 

ing.    Some  ot  the  cavalry,  how-  favour  could  be  conferred    upon 

ever,  which  were  in  Portugal,  had  him,  than  in  giving  him  the  oppor- 

happened  to  come  from  th^  Medi-  tunity  of  defending  iliose  measures 

terranean.    He  should  always  pro-  for  which  he  felt  himself  so  hi^^hly 

responsible. 
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responsible.     Here  the  nobk  lord  ed  ovlj  from  that  course  of  events 
caiifTed  into  at  ▼indtcation  of  mini-  which  was  bejond  their  controL 
uen  with  respect  to  their  answer  If,  howeyer^  these  disasters  should 
to  ciie  city  of  Ijoodon,  and  con*  appear  to  proceed  from  the  mis- 
eluded  with  saying  he  congtatu-  conduct  of  ministers,  he  thou|;ht 
Lted  the  country  that  parliament  the  house  should  demand  condira 
w^s  sow  met,  and  that  those  sub-  punishment  on  their  heads.    He 
j«cts  which  were  so  interesting  to  could  not  bllime  the  mini^sters  for 
iht  feelings  of  the  nation,  and  to  its  sending  a  British  fdrce^  in  the  first 
h-ynrjar,  would  sooB  be  iuUj  and  instance,   to  co-operate  with  the 
£mi\j  discussed*                  ,  Spaniards :  but  since  then,  they  had 
Mr-  Whicbread  said»  that  he  had  had  time  enough  to  consider  whe^ 
ro  intention  of  answering  all  that  ther  the  sending  a  British  army  into 
L^  fallen  firom  the  noble  lord,  but  Spain  was  likdy  to  be  of  any  ser* 
be  coold  not  help  noticing  and  con-  vice ;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary^ 
A^mtminj^    the    Ught  and  fanciful  the  retreat  of  it  would  not  do  a 
— awTM^r^  in  which  tlie  noble  lord  positive  mischief,  by  disheartening 
^foke  of  oar  campaign  m  Spain,  the  Spanish  patriots.     It  was  noW 
WIka  it  was  considered  that  one  doubtful  whether  we  had  not  been 
of  the  greatest  armies  which  this  proceeding  on  false  information  all 
coontryud  ever  sent  into  the  field  along»  both  with  respect  to  Spain 
was  now  in  Spain ;  that  it  was  un-  and  rortugal.    We  were  not  now 
der  an  officer  of  the  first  merit  in  so  sure  as  we  formerly  thought 
Lis  profession  $  and  diat,  neyerthe*  ourselves,  of  the  feelings  of  Spam  i 
less,  it  was  under  the  necessity  of  we  were  not  perfecily  content  with 
resneataBg;  when  it  was  considered,  the  reception  which  we  had  met 
rft^ir  news  had  arrived  this  very  with  in  the  di£Ferent  provinces  of 
day  of  Bonaparte,  with  an  army  that  country.    The  marquis  de  Ro- 
thzee  cones  superior,  hovering  near  mana  complained  of  the  reception 
it  and  tfareatenmg  its  right  wing ;  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  north 
aryf  when  it  was  also  considered,  gave  to  the  French  troops,  which 
tiocpcxiiaps  before  the  house  shouM  made  it  seem  as  if  they  would  be 
braJi  op  that  night  it  was  not  im-  well  content  that  the  French  ^ould 
pralable    that  intelligence^  might  conquer.    Although  we  must  con^ 
sirive  c^still  greater  calamities,  he  demn  the  ambition  and  injustice  of 
dui  vo€  coDceire  the  noble  lord  was  Bonaparte,    in    his    attack    upon 
josd&dfn  talkine  so  lighdy  ofour  Spain,  yet  the   means  which  he 
cperaCioas  in  Spam-  pursued  for  the  attainment  of  his 
He  most  declare^  that  the  country  object  were  extremely  judicious. 
^^g^^^^iQ^^  to  that  state,  whe-  He  abolished  the  inquisition,  feu- 
Vierhr  tbe  mismanagenient  of  mi-  dal  rights,  and  unequal  taxation. 
aoccr^  or  by  the  force  of  events.  This  was    certainly  holding   out 
^tjortr     c€>osidersLUceDS    must  some  temjytation  to  the  people  to 
^^  ^^L^j ofHsar  i  bear!)  He  acquiesce  in  the  changes  which  he 
^nM  rMure  much    to   find  that  wished  to  introduce.    Unless  every 
"^^  ''^'^rtrtM    clear   themselves  Spanish  heart  could  be  embodied 


t^^^^^^    ^rec   <^   jnismanaging  In  the  cause  which  was  now  at^ 

fcan  any  ^^*^^£  ^i^  coontfyt  and  issue,  there  was  very  litde  hope  of 

&  «»«'•'**  5":^-      disasters  which  ultimate  success.   TTiere  wereparu 

}^M  Aat  ,^*^.  I^-^n^d,   proceed,  of  the  addreu  which  had  not  his 
use  tecettuX  u^^v^  g  2  concur- 
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toiKJirrrencfe^  and  yet  lie  did  hot  Wotdd  hare'been  the  basest  of  rmn 

like  to  iirove  a?n  iihendm^nt.     As  Icind  ?f  they  had  accepted  suc"h 

to  that  part  of  h  which  spok?  of  preliminarr.     He  could  not,  ho>f 

vigorous  and  persevering  exertions,,  ever,    avord    regnettmg   that- tl 

he  woald  allow  generally  that  tlicy  country  had  Idst  so  many  fair  o] 

tfcre  necessary,  not  only  in  con-  portunities  of  negotiating  a  peac 

templation  of  war,  l>ut  even  ton  and  that  it  had  at  length  bee 

the    eve    of  ne^gbliation ;    but   if  reduced    to    such    an    extremit 

tliat  expression  meant  any  thing  that  it  could  not  have  accepte 

Vke  htflum  {fJ  hifrrneckne/nf  he  must  it  without  eternal  disgrace.      ¥- 

differ  ftom  it  altogether.     He  by  could  not  avoid  expressing  satisfa 

ho    means    condemned    minister^  tion  et  hearing  of  the  improvir 

fctr  not  accepting  the  propositions  state  of  the  revenue ;  he  could  m 

icnt  frdih  Erfurm,  as  there  ivas  no  at  the  same  time  avoid  statrag,  th: 

than  m  'the  country  who  coiifd  ad-  tiie  improvement  of  the  reveni 

^it  of  the  abandonment  of  Spain,  'was  always  attended  with  an  ri 

as  a  prelrminary  to  peace ;  but  what  crease  of  tlic  influence  of  the  crow 

^e  found' fauh  witrj  was,  that  the  and  with  'an  increasing  corruptic 

<ouhtry  was  apt  to  mn  wild  With  of  the  country.     He  could  hai 

*cvery    gleam    of    good    success,  wished,  that  in  die  speech  ^ome  i: 

Svhen  the  Spanish  patriots  were  tfmation  had  been  given  that  tl 

succeissfu!  last  suhimer,  nothing  was  'fepdrt'of  the  ifinance  committi 

'Spoke  of,  or  thought  of,  in  this  'would  have  been  taken  up,  and 

•c6itntry,'but  the  utter  ruin  of  Bo-  "so,   whether   some  retrenchmen 

'ftapartc  :  *  and  many  politicians  6f  *might  not  be' made.     If  this  we 

&ie  old  schdol  werq  thinking  even  done,  the  ct)untry  avou13  pay  wi' 

of  the  ilvlilons  into  which  France  m(5re  satisfaction  what  was  abs 

Was  to  be  cut  up.     It  was  mise-  lutdy  necessary.    He  should  wi; 

rablc  for  the  country  to  be  led  so  to  hear  from  some  minister  th 

t'xr  by  every  tide-  of  good  success,  that  committee  was  to  be  revive 

Even  if  the  Spaniards  had  driven  and  who  were  the  men  that  were 

the  French  out  of  their  country,  compose  it.    At  least,  he  shot^ 

tliey  would  have  done  but  little  hope,  that  a  set  of  men  U'Ould  n 

"  more  against  the  overgrown  power  be  placed'in  it  for  the  purpose 

of  France.    He  recollected,  that  counteracting  the  labours  of  t] 

*  at  diflferent  periods  of  the '  war,  oth^r.  If  this  were  done,  it  wou 
It  had  been  said  that  England  c^ratify  the  people,  if  it  could  n 
V^uld  never  make  peace  nnless  relieve  them.  He  did  regret  th 
this  thing  and  the  other  were  given  nothing  had  been  mentioned  i 
up  by  Franee;  and  yet  we  ajfter-  specting  our  relations  with  Air 
wards  were  ready  to  treat  with  her,  nca.  The  same  infatuation  seem 
allowing  her  to  retain  those  things,  now  to  prevail  with  respect  to  th 
A  few  weeks  after  a  negotiation  country,  that  existed  in  the  time 
failed,  we  were  always  ready  to  the  late  American  war.     The 

•  call  the  man,  with  whom  we  had  were  the  same  taunts,  the  same  sj 
been  content  to  negotiate,  an  atro-  casms,  and  the  same  assertioi 
cious  usurper.  He  thought  that  thai  America  coifld  not  do  witho 
ministers  were  not  only  justifiable  us.  He  must  deprecate  a  war  wi 
in  refusing  to  treat  on  the  terms  America,    as   being -.likely   to 

'•ffered  Sit  Erfurtb^  but  that  they  much  more  injurious  to  us' than 

the: 
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thtsn.  Wbai  good  had  resulted  sudi  a  mannci  as  to  show  Uiat  this 
froan  oor  orders  in  council  ?  The  counory  had  bo  sclSsJi  or  uni^er 
fiaxii  armies  took  the  field  and  object.  It  was  not  therefore  for 
«awsd  fcT  nolt'ng,  although  we  this  country  to  propose  to  Spain 
predicted  that  we  could  niin  them  any  reforms  in  her  government. 
by  depriTiRg  them  of  medicines  Bonaparte  might  destroy  institti* 
sad  CDto:iial  produce.  He  hoped,  tions  and  introduce  others  ;  but  it 
Ijome^cT,  that  the  subject  would,  was  not  becoming  this  country,  al- 
acaiii  be  di^c-jssed  in  parliament,  though  possesjin?  the  freest  and 
aad  that  they  might  he  able  to  find  huppicst  constitution,  to  hold  cheap 
«  way  to  heal  those  wotinds  which  tlie  institutions  of  other  couu- 
th-  ri^ht  hooourable  gentleman  tries,  and  to  make  its  auxiliary 
bid  nifl>vted.  army  appear  like  a  domineering 
Mr.  secretary  Canning  was  snr-  garrison  in  thecouotry.  WccouM 
fr-sed.  that  when  the  nonounble  not  make  the  Spaniards  a  hrav«r 
^"entlcman  considered  the  times  people  than  they  now  are ;  ai^d 
MKb  as  ihouli  preclude  all  party  they  would  be  freer  and  happier 
coc;sidera tions  amd  party  questions,  by  their  own  reforms.  When  the 
hr  tfaould  yet  call  for  condign  pu-  supreme  junta  invited  all  the^vise 
ri^iincnt  on  ministers.  fNo!  No.'  men  and  literati  in  Spain  to  join 
/ran  Jfr.  Wtillrread  and  othir  aun-  their  ideas  about  the  reforms  that 
3(T».J  If,  in  employing  the  force  were  necessary  in  the  state,  it  was 
..(  theirdisposal  inihe  manner  that  evident  that  they  were  not  indif- 
ibe  general  ("celiiigs  of  the  nation  ferent  about  the  melioration  of  the 
caLed  for,  ministers  had  done  country,  although  the  immediate 
u-Toi^,  they  had  certainly  a  great  objects  of  the  war  were  for  their 
lespoDsbility  ;  but  he  was  con-  sovereign  and  their  national  inde- 
^  ■"'-r-l  that  it  would  not  appear  pendence.  He  was  convinced,  ip- 
i't»r  there  was  any  negKgence  or  dependently  of  the  circumstance  of 
crjniinal  inattention  to  [he  great  Portugal  being  an  old  ally,  if  it 
i/.terescs  of  the  country.  He  said,  were  only  to  be  looked  on  as  part 
1.1  re&rring  to  Spain,  that  she  was  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  the  Ta- 
)~:ioTzae<l  tliat  as  soon  as  a  theatre  giis  was  a  more  proper  destination 
wvtt  affbrded  for  a  British  army  to  for  the  expedition  than  St.  An- 
sel, ^h-"  it  would  act.  An  expedi-  dero.  There  were  one  or  two  other 
coo  luuler  sir  David  Baird  airived  points  to  which  the  honourable 
az  Coruan-i  ten  days  before  provi-  gentleman  (Mr.  Whitbreadl  had 
uc^  had  been  made  for  its  recep-  asserted  that  no  answer  had  been 
tjca ;  but  whst  would  the  accusers  given.  The  fij-st  was  the  omission 
(f  ministers  have  said,  if  they  had  of  any  mention  of  America  in  the 
Lut  the  favourable  wind  in  waiting  king's  speech.  This  had  been  done, 
lo  atad  messages  to  Spain  and  re-  because  ministers  had  no  state- 
core  answers?  He  was  convinced  ment  as  to  any  change  of  Ameri- 
'  ■  '  '  lU-  can  circumstances  to  make.  The 
lid  honourable  gentleman  thought  mi- 
le, nisters  much  lo  bla^ie  in  their  con- 
he  duct  of  tlie  American  oegotiatioa  s 
er-  but  this  was  not  a  case  between 
St-  America  and  England,  but  be- 
in  tween  belligerents  and  neutrals. 
B  3  The 
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The  qnesdon  wasy  whether  France  house  of  coTnxnons»'  moved  for  the 
or  England  vras  the  aggressor  |  **  report  of  miiitaij  oflScers  const i- 
and  America  had*  it  would  appear,  tuting  the  hoard  ot  inquiry  into  the 
sided  more  in  favour  of  Ff'ance*  armistice  and  convendon  of  Cin* 
The  justification  of  France  to  the  tra,"  and  also  for  *'thc  formal  dis- 
Berlin  decree  was  that  England  approbation  of  his  majesty  con- 
was  the  first  to  viblate  neutralities ;  ceming  certain  particulars  of  that 
and  this  statement  America  coun-  event."  This  was  a  motion  which 
tenances.  She  always  talks  of  the  he  trusted  would  call  forth  no  op- 
aggression  of  Great  Britain^  and  position*  as  even  the  incx)nvenience 
the  retaliation  of  France.  The  of  tlie  slightest  delay  relative  to 
right  honourable  secretary  entreat-  the  production  of  these  papers 
ed  the  house  not  to  suppose  that  must  be  obvious  to  thb  no  use. 
the  American  embargo,  that  was  to  When  they  '  were  produced,  he 
be  paired  off  with  our  orders  of  meant  to  make  them  the  founda- 
council,  was  the  consequenee  of  tion  of  a  motion, 
those  orders.  Tlie  orders  of  the  Lord  Castlereagh  professed  that 
?th  of  January  bore  an  honourable  government  were  willing  to  give 
appearance ;  and  whatever  blame  every  facility  possible  to  the  object 
might  be  thrown  on  "those  of  Not  of  the  noble  lord, 
vember,  at  least  they  did  not  bin-  Mr.  Wardle  gave  notice,  that  he 
der  a  reconciliation ;  for  attempts  would,  on  Friday  next,  make  a 
at  reconciliation  followed  imme-  motion  relative  to  thfe  conduct  of 
diately.  The  right  honourable  se-  his  royal  highness  the  dukt  of 
cretary  concluded  with  pointing  York,  m  the  sale'  of  commissions, 
out  the  delicate  situation  of  mini-  their  exchange,  and  the  raising  of 
sters,  placed  as  they  were  between  levies  thereon-  After  thi^  the  ho- 
the  popular  feelings  and-  a  desire  nourable  Mr.  Robinson  brought  up 
to  do  right ;  but  as  to  maintaining  the  report  of  the  address  voted  to 
any  other  opinion  than  that  which  his  majesty,  which  was  read  a  first 
they  conceived  to  be  the  just  one,  time.  • 
whether  it  came  from  one  side  of  On  the  motion  for  its  being  read* 
the  house  or  the  other,  he  trusted  a  second  time| 
that  gentlemen  would  acquit  mini-  Mr.  W.  Smith  rose,  not  for  the 
stersfroni  any  such  intentions.  The  purpose  of  any  fastidious  opposi* 
right  honourable  secretary  congra-  tion,  but  merely  to  express  a  few 
tmated  the  house  on  the  comr  opinions  which  he  entertained  on 
mencement,  of  that  campaign  of  the  subject.  Many  propositions  of 
opposition,  which,  if  it  were  carried  peace  had  been  made  to  this  conn- 
on  as  it  was  begun,  would  doubt-  try  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  every 
less  contribute  to  the  ms^terial  im-  one  of  them  fraught  with  some  dis- 
provement  of  the  house.  advantages,  and  which   were  aU 

Mr.  Tiemey,  Mr.  Rose,  jnn.  ways  increased  on  each  successive 
Mr.  Alexr  Barins%  Mr.  alderman  application.  Now,  though  he  un-* 
Combe,  and  Mr.  Herbert  followed ;  doubtedTy  coincided  with  mini- 
and  the  question  was  then  put,  and  sters  in  their  refusal  of  the  last  pro- 
carried  without  a  division.  position  (an  acceptance  of  wnich 

On  the  20th  various  papers  were  would  have  ibr  ever  stained  tlie 

inoved    in    both   houses :   among  honour  and  integrity  of  the  na- 

olherSf  lord  Henry  Petty,  in  the  tion),  still  he  coidd  not  accede  to 

the 
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tti  vpin'ioo  that  we  were  to  listen  pabilit}',  and  Its  mtiiral  conse- 
ro  no  proposal  while  Spain  re-  quence,  the  most  severe  cennire. 
r-'ia«i  in  the  hnnds  of  France,— a  The  repon  wm  then  read  K  «e- 
n^eJgr  hr  no  means  p-iliiic  or  called  cond  time,  approved,  and  ordered 
i.:.  U'iih  r*spcct  to  Sweden,  it  to  be  presented  to  his  iQajesty. 
ciJ  been  hinied,  that  the  p:iyment  Jan.  '23.  Lord  Aiicldand,  in  the 
':t  nor  siip«Iated  subsidy  shoold  house  of  peera,  Et^tted,  thnt  a  noble 
te^.  be  considered  as  a  tie  on  her  friendofhis(lord  Grenville), whose 
t- ;  to  Qiake  peace  when  an  oppor-  absence,  on  account  of  iluiess,  he 
f-.:u'.T  occniTod :  no  doubt,  the  had  to  regret,  but  whose  illres* 
i: ^dnin  and  future  political  con-  would  not,  he  hoped,  be  of  long 
I TKQcies  of  tlidt  country  were  continuance,  had  requested  him  to 
I»Ie  oaly  to  the  judgement  of  her  stite  to  the  house,  tliat  if  he  (lord 
ptnunent  j  but  yet,  if  this  prin-  Grenville)  had  beeen  enabled  to  be 
>-!ple  vat  >imiited,  and  i/a  condi-  pre^e^it,  he  should  hare  joined  in 
O'T  of  the  imity  of  peace  pioft'ered  every  tribute  of  applause  to  the 
te  her  should  be  an  aiisoci;ition  meriw  of  (if  Arthur  Wdlesley. 
^■■h  the  northern  confederacy  for  His  noble  friend  had  atco  requested 
■u*  purpose  of  slivitting  the  Baltic,  him  lo  move,  that  the  lords  Msum- 
'"it  would  be  the  consequence?  moned  foi  thib  day  fortnight,  when 
V>'nr,pLunly  this  ;  that  our  RKicKy,  it  was  tlte  intention  of  bis  neble 
:j  d  K>  a  supposed  and  nominal  friend  to  bring  forward  a  motion 
-^j,  nimld  tend  to  the  creation  of  to  address  his  majesty  to  rc- 
'a  eficicDt  enemy  1  The  right  hn-  scind  the  orders  in  council ;  and  to 
M  Jiable  secretary  of  stale  seemed  found  that  motion  'ipen  the  letter 
f^ticolariy  anxious  last  nighl  not  which  had  been  published  from 
I  be  con^idfmJ  in  the  light  of  a  the  American  minister  to  our 
'tilprrlcalled  forth  for  examination,  government,  and  the  answer  of 
Hr  hoped  miniiters  would  be  en-  the  secretary  of  statah  It  was  r^ 
'■■id  to  exculpate  themselves ;  but  qiiisiie  that  these  p^ipcrs  should  be 
'  ■'-  ippeand  ih^t  they  had  needless-  before  the  house  ;  and  his  lordship, 
i|  involved  the  interestsofthecoun-  therefore,  moved  for  the  produc- 
'-'',  that  2  fine  »rTny  intrusted  to  tion  of  the  correspondence  between 
-T  management  was  at  this  mo-  the  miaisccrs  of  the  two  govenk 
r^r-.U   periiapt,    p:wsing  '^  tub  Jar-     ments. 

<^"  there  certaiiily  was  blame  aU        The  earl  of  I.iverpool  spoke  a 
tj::'uble  either  to  those  who  plan-    few  Words  by  way  of  limiting  the 
i-i  or  eiecBted  sitch  measures.    A    motiim :  his  lordship  then  r'>se,  pur- 
Liuilty  ihr    many    years  had   at-     suant  to  notice,  to  move  the  thanks 
^fcded  the  nieasures  of  this  coun-    of  the  house  to  the  right  honour- 
?'.  bu  still  the  interference  of  je-    able  sir  A.  Wellesley,  K.  B.  and  to 
-  <:uiary  causes  was  allowed  ;  and    the  ofhcers  under  his  command,  for 
the    viciaries  gained  by   them  in 
Portugal  on  the  17th  and  21st  of 
August  last,  especially  for  the  glo- 
rious and  signal  victory  achieved 
on  the  latter  day,  by  the  British 
troops  under  the  command  of  that 
ealUmt   and  distinguished  officer. 
In  the  view  which  he  v::\%  prepared 
B  +  ID 
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«iofi»  and  which»  in  relating  the 
eyent».  he  had  so  modestly  and  for- 
cibly exemplified.  Nothing,  most 
certainly,  could  be  further,  from  his 
mind  than  any  intention  to  throw 
the  slightest  slur  on  the  character 
and  conduct  of  sir  H.  Burrard  by 
proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  sir  A. 
Wellesley*  On  the  contrary,  he 
^It  ^at  every  praise  was  due  to 
him  for  appreciating  as  be  had 
llone  the  importai^t  and  signal  ser- 
vices performed  by  sir  A.  Wellesley 

«  on  that  occasion.  They  certainly 
struck  him  as  ef  the  most  splendid 
and  important  nature ;  and,  what- 
ever might  be  the  complexion  of 
the  events  which  h^d  since  occur- 
|ied,  this  only  confirmed  htm  the 
more  in  the  justice  and  propriety 
of  the  motion  which  he  should  now 
bav«  the  honour  of  submitting  to 
their  lordships*  The  noble  earl 
then  concludied  with  moving,  <<  that 
the  thanks  of  that  house  be  given 
to  the  right  honourable  sir  A.  Wel- 
lesley, and  the  officers  under  his 
command,  for  the  important  and 
signal  victory  gained  by  him  at  Vi- 
miera  on  the  21st  of  August  last." 
Lord  Moira  rose,  and  expressed 
his  regret  that  a  sense  of  duty  must 
compel  him  to  object  to  the  motion 
of  the  noble  earl  in  the  terms  in 
which  it  now  stood.  He  trusted 
it  would  not  be  imagined  that,  in 
m'ging  any  objection  to  the  present 
motion,  he  had  the  least  wish  or  in- 
tention to  dero^te  from  the  merits 
and  glory  of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley. 
He  would  be  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  tear  a  sprig    from  the 

,  wreath  of  laurels  that  so  deservedly 
encircled  the  brow  of  that  gallant 
and  distinguished  officer,  whose 
exploits  that  house  and  the  country 
had  had  such  frequent  occasion  to 
acknowledge  and  reward.  In  ris- 
ing on  the  present  occasion  to  state 
his  objectiiQsu  to  the  tenor  of  the 


motion,  he  could  be  swayed  by  no 
other  mqjtive  but  a  sense  of  duty, 
which  he  conceived  to  press  upon 
him*  more  urgently  than  perhaps 
upon  any  other  noble  lord,  on  ac«> 
count  of  the  painful  task  imposed 
upon  him  in  the  part  he  toox  a^  a 
member  ^f  ^he  late  court  of  inquiry. 
There  was  laid  before  him  a  mi- 
nute account  of  the  conduct  and 
operations  of  the  different  generals 
who  successively  had  the  command 
of  the  British  army  in  Portugal. 
From  that  account  it  appeared  that 
sir  H.  Burrard  arrived  on  the  coast 
of  Portugal  dn  the  20th  of  August, 
the  day  before  the  battle  qf  Vi- 
miera. :  that  in  the  evening  of  the 
21st  sir  Arthur,  Wellesley  had  ex- 
plained to  him  tJie  nature  of  what 
he  had  already  done,  and  of  what 
he  intended  to  do  :  that  sir  H.-Bur- 
rard,  even  then,  signified  a  wish 
that  further  offensive  operations 
should  be  abstained  from  until  the 
arrival  of  the  expected  reinforce* 
ments :  that  on  the  next  day  a  bat* 
tie  ensued :  and  that  sir  H.  Bur- 
rard, in  immediately  proceeding  to 
the  scene  of  action,  wus  appnsed 
of  it,  and  guided  only  by  the  noise 
of  the  firing:  that  upon  entering 
the  field,  and  learning  die  state  of 
things,  he  approved  of  the  plan  and 
measures  pursued  by  sir  A.  Welles* 
ley ;  which  plan  and  measures  he 
certainly  was  not  disposed  to  disturb 
or  alter,  as  circumstances  then 
stood.  *  Through  the  whole  of  this 
conduct,  their  lordships  must  ob* 
serve,  that  sir  H.  Burrard,  by  ap- 
proving the  measures  of  his  prede- 
cessor in  command,  had  subjected 
himself  to  all  the  responsibility  that 
might  be  incurred  by  the  result ; 
and  that,  if  a  defeat,  instead  of  a 
victory,  had  ensued,  upon  sir  H. 
Burrard  would  have  fallen  tlie  due 
weiffht  of  the  blame  or  disgrace 
.of  Uxe  disaster.    If  then  he  had  so 

far 
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far  taken  upop  himself  the  respon-  point;  but   a^   he    contMiplated 

sbiliif  of  tne  consequences^  was  it  some  change  hj  reduction  in  the 

metre  than  jnstice  that  he  should  number  or  members,  from  what 

participate  at  least  equally  in  the  had  been  settled  last  year,  he  should 

DODours  bestowed  on  an  enterprise^  in  the  first  place  state  his  proposi* 

to  the  blame  of  whtch*  had  it  other-  tion  to  the  house,  and  wait  to  hear 

viae  tamed  out,  be  h;cd  rendered  if  any  objections  should  be  made  tp 

Imnself  liable  by  his  approval  of  it.     The  honoumble  mend  oppo- 

the  steps  taken  by  sir  A.  Wellesley  ?  site  to  him  (Mr.  Bankes}^  who  ha4 

This   was  a   consideration   which  so  ably  and  efficiently  for  the  pub« 

woald  no  doabt  yreigh  with  their  Vnc  servtce,  and  so  honourably  for 

krisiiipsy  not  only  as  one  which  himself,  filled  the  chair  of  the  fi)- 

aearly  touched  the  reputation  of  a«  nance  committee  for  many  succev 

gallant  officer,  but  which  must  tend  sive  sessions  past,  would  see,  that 

to  have  considerable  influence  and  the  idea  of  redupin^  the  number  of 

e&ct  npon  the  military  service  in  the  committee  originated  in  a  sug- 

getc  raL     Too  much  caution  could  gestion  of  his  own,  that  by  such  an 

THA.  be  observed  in  making  distinc-  alteration  greater  dispatch  would 

tioas  sQch    as  the  present  motion  be  effected  in  the  disposal  of  the 

voald  inculcate  and  sanction ;  nor  business  referred  to  them  ;  and  the 

crvald  •liat  house  be  too  much  on  profits  of  tlieir  labours  could  by 

th.'  T  quard  in  conferring  the  high  such  means  be  more  speedily  and 

hoctf^r  of  their  thanks  on  any  ordi-  more  frequently  laid  before  parli^ 

nary  occasion.     With  him  at  least  ment ;  and  dispatch  must  be  al« 


these  motives^  and  a  regard  to  the  lowed  as  a  desirable  object,  so  long 

justice  that  was  due  to  the  eharac^  as  it  was  no  impediment  to  die  dis- 

tcr  of  ST  H.  Burrard,  had  sufficient  covery  of  truth.     In  proposing  tm 

weight  to  induce  him  to  object  to  the  house  the  names  of  tne  mem« 

the  jnodon  as  it  now  stood,  and  to  bers  to  compose  this  list,  it  was  by 

CK^e  as  an  amendment,  that  the  xio  means  his  wish,  nor  could  it,  he 

name  of  sir  Harry  Burrard  be  in*  thought,  be  conducive  to  the  ob« 

taxrcduced  into  the  wording  of  the  jects  of  the  inquiry,  ihat  they  should 

Biotion.  all  be  men  of  the  siime  political 

Li^rd    Harrowby     and    several  sentiments.     It  was  likely  that  the 

odier  noble  lords  spoke  on  the  sub-  inquiry  would  be  more  efficient  if 

jeci ;  aiter  which  lord  Moira  with-  made  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen 

drew  his  axnecdment,  and  the  on-  whose   political  attachments  were 

gisal  modon  was  earned  nem,  con^  on  each   side  of  the  house.     He 

Jan.  24-    In  the  house  of  com-  Should  therefore  propose,  as  a  ba- 

t,  tbe  chancellor  of  the  exche-  sis,  t^e'  list  of  2o  members  who 


^aerroie,  to  move  for  xUe  revival  composed  the  last  committee,  and 

of  the  committee  for  inquiring  into  reduced  them  by  selection  to  IB^ 

the  expenditure  under  the  several  the  number  he  proposed  for  the 

beads  of  revenue,  commonly  styled  new  committee  ;  and  so  far  was 

tlie  committee  *  of  public  finance*  he  from  wishing  to  mark  in  the 

On  tile  propriety  of  reviving  that  selection  any  thing  like  what  mi?ht 

tomnuttee  be  conceived  there  could  be  supposed  a  leaning  towards  nis 

ht  no  df^crence   of  opinion,  and  majesty's  ministers,  he  was  anxious 

iaaefore  be  felt  it  unnecessary  to  rather  that  the  balance  should  tend 

^bc  die  bouse  long  upon  that  itit  other  way.    In  making  this  se- 
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lection*  conformably  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  bis  honourable  friend,  who 
had  so  ably  filled  the  chair  of  the 
former  committee,  he  thought  it  of 
the  highest  importance  to  retain 
his  name ;  and  expressed  his  hope 
that  his  honourable  friend  would 
have  no  objection  to  resun)e  the 
duties  of  a  situation  in  which  his 
talents,  his  discernment,  and  his 
»eal,  were  so  well  calculated  to  give 
effect  to  the  labours  of  the  con> 
mittee.  The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman then  read  to  the  house  the 
list  of  fifteen,  viz. 


'  H.  Bankes,  esq. 
H.Thomton,  esq. 
J.  H.  Leigh,  esq. 
JLard  H.  Petty, 
H.  Joddrell,  esq. 
Isaac  H.  Browne, 

esq. 
Hon.  D.Browne, 
R.  M.  Biddulph, 

esq. 
And  he  moved. 


R'  Ellison,  esq. 
N.  Calvert,  esq. 
J.  Brogden,  esq. 
Rt.  hon.  P.  Ca- 

rew, 
R*hon.H.Grat- 

tan* 
R*  Warton,  esq. 
L*  A.  Hamilton. 

tliat  they  be  ap- 


pointed a  committee  to  inquire  and 
eiamlne,  Sec,  as  before.  *  , 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  he  had  certainly 
mentioned  to  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  that  a  committee  con- 
stltuted  as  the  last  was,  could  n<3t 
so  effectually  lay  before  the  house 
the  result  of  their  labours,  as  if 
their  number  was  more  compact. 
He  expressed  his  thanks  to  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  for  his 
civility  in  attending  to  his  sugges- 
tion, as  well  as  for  the  h;mdsome 
manner  in  wliich  he  was  pleased  to 
speak  of  his  humble  exertions  in  the 
duly  which  devolved  upon  him. 
He  was  willing  to  suppose  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,'  in  placing 
him  at  the  head  of  the  list,  wish- 
ed him  to  accept  the  situation  he 
had  before  the  honour  to  fill,  and 
did  not  desire  to  impose  upon 
him  the  painful  and  invidious  (^sk 
of  objecting  personally  to  any  xxttsm^ 


ber  named  in  the  list  just  i^ad.  fn 
any  sentiment  which  he  might  ex- 
press upon  this  subject,  the  hoi^se 
would,  he  was  confident,  excuse 
him,  and  not  impute  {o  any  inten- 
tion of  private  offence  that  which 
he  felt  as  a  public  duty.  As  to 
the  appearance  of  his  name  on  the 
new  list,  he  had  not  objected  to  it, 
as  his  right  honourable  friend  had 
expressed  a  wish  that  he  would  al- 
low it  to  stand  there.  He  was 
at  the  same  time  convinced  his 
right  honourable  friend  might  have 
chosen  a  mnch  more  proper  per- 
son, and  might '  have  iound  many 
persons  upon  the  list  of  the  com- 
mittee much  more  competent  to 
fill  the  chair,  although  in  the  duty 
of  regular  attendance  and  zeal,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  he  would  yield 
to  none.  He  begged  leave,  how-» 
ever,  fairly  to  say,  that  as  the  list 
was  now  constituted  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  admit  of  bo- 
ing  caUe4  to  the  chair.  No  con- 
sideration on  earth  should  induce 
him  to  take  the  chair  of  the  com* 
ntittee  as  just  named 

Mr.  Peter  Moore  was  ^lad  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  so  ex« 
pressed  himself^  as,  if  he  had  not» 
he  must    have    done  so  himself. 
After  the  reports  already  laid  be- ' 
fore  the  house,  session  aftec  session, 
by  former  committees,  wiihout  pro- 
ducing one  effectual  step  on  tlie 
part  of  his  majesty's  ministers  to 
remedy  any  of  the  abuses  pointed 
out  to  them,  ok*  taking  any  effec- 
tual step  towards  a  serious  system  of 
public  (economy,  the  public  would 
conceive  the  nomination  of  such  a 
committee  as  the  present  a  mere 
'farce  to  cajole  and  delude  them* 
What  had  been  done  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  at  the  head 
of  the  finance,  in  consequence  of 
the*  first  great  recommendation  of 
the  formar  coxxmutfeept  of  which  tl^e 

bonourablft 
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Wvrible inemt>CT' who  last  spoke  fach  acomtnitlee  as  a  nKrc  delu- 
hJ  flif4  the  chair,  in  respect  t«  sion ;  nnd  that  as  little  was  meant 
tlf  larfpin  with  the  bank  of  Eng-  to  be  -done  in  three  years  to  come, 
\i:.i>  WhT,thatasinnof80,OOOi  as  in  three  years  last  past.  There 
MitaktnasaneqoiTalentforfheir  was  eve  tj  reason  for  the  people  ta 
aivwtij^  m  the  maiagetaent  of  inutiTiur  at  the  dclusiv*  result  of 
if;(  pubiic  money,  when  2(50,000/.  a  system  from  whith  they  were 
•  jtW  robave  been  demanded.  He  taught  to  eicpect  (economy  aad  rt- 
(^wfcw^  this  as  nothing  else  than    form. 

tbnhctothebank  outoftbe  pubhc  Mr.  Vorke  was  rf  opinion  that 
prw,  •hfle  die  right  honourable  *he  reduction  of  the  committee,  is 
*rsilanai  wac  dbliged  to  make  the  manner  proposed",  was  anim- 
j"od  the  ddcR  by  layinfr  new  -plied  aii^ma  on  the  members  who«e 
iiMs«piHi  thecomvcry.  The  nNt  namee  were  omitted  j  andhcthould 
jTrinineni  pomt  T^as,  the  tccohi-  -rather  prefer  the  smaller  inconve- 
Bwidition  in  the  i«port  <rf  tht'for-  nienccthnl  might  arise  from  rewiT- 
TSrafranittee,  respecting  thecToss  iog  the  whole  committee,  than  the 
^f^kstion  that  hHd  ocmrxed  in  n  ■grewer  and  much  more  ohjecrion- 
^Twnueiii  of  great  public  eipen-  -able  alternative  of  calhng  into  dis- 
tfinne.Bttbehead  ofwirichwasthe  mission  the  merits  of  mdi»idiial 
r^  boneuraUe  Thomas-  Sterij  qsentbers.  He  regreited  the  ofn- 
»>o  bid  taken  aboTelftOOO/,  un-  mion  eipressed  by  the  honourable 
on- fihepfetewueM ;  and  -what  haA  member  whohad  spoken  second  on  ' 
^  d«iK  -by  his  majesty 'sininisCers  '-^it  question,  because  he  knew  that 
IT,  that  case?  Why.  fiothing  moie  -opinion  would  go  forth  and  have 
T^j3  mmjy  to  demand  of  him  the  weipbt  with  the  public,  whom  it 
r'nuentrf  the  money,  instead  of  ani^t  disincline  to  attach  eonfi- 
*:"»niDg  the  king's  attomey-gene-  dence  to  the  committee.  The  pub- 
'"■■■aiastitateapTOsecwtionagainrt  -lie 'would  «ever  be  satisfied  with  a 
"^'i-  The  third  'report  fecfwn-  '-oommltlCee  nommatedby  any  par- 
p^sded  the  abolhion  of  sinecnrfe  ttculM-  set  of  men.  He  did  not 
p3«iwit}>enormo«ssa!iiries.  Bat  TOean'to  say  that  abuses  did  not 
'^r  had  been  done  *  Why,  toc7»-  -eiiiit  that  Tnight  demand  reform; 
fWoewtlerks  to  correct  Sw  ^-  andif  the  committee  was  to  here, 
^'s  rfiarificieni  clerks,  but  with-  vived,  it:  would  be  better  to  re- 
'""Mymeasofe  betng  adopted  of  appoint  itjtist  »  it  stood  before, 
fibfic  ttconomy.  Ithis  majesty's  ihwi  foree  the  house  to  the  invidi- 
t^itets  were  teally  «erious  in  oostaikofdiscnssing  the  merits  Of 
*eir  wiAes  to  check  abuses,  to  'pa«icular  men- '  But,  for  his  part, 
^^pM^uion,  and  to  aec4>nomi2e  -tie  was  not  quite  sure  it  was  neces- 
■safy  to  reappoint  the  committee 
at  all.  In  all  events,  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  give  the  house 
a  day  for  examining  tlie  reports 
already  made,  and  afterwards  re- 
appoint the  committee,  if  it  should 
appear  necessary. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  after 
what  had  already  been  stated,  ft 
■WBS  quite   impoastble   the  pub'' 
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ccmld  expect  any  ^ooi  to  Arise  ability  tn  hi$  enitxvthri  to  render 
from  the  commitiee.  He  thought  the  labours  of  the  committee  ef^* 
a  nomination  coming  from  the  ho«>  cient  for  the  purposes  of  their  ap^ 
nourable  member  who  fir^t  Opposed  pointment }  no  man  was  a  more 
this  list*  as  an  independent  country  competent  judge  than  himsetfof  the 
gentleman,  infinitely  better  than  men  noost  likely  to  co-operate  with 
one  from  any  chancellor  of  the  ex-  *  him  for  purposes  so  desirable*  He 
chequer,  be  he  who  he  might*  The  therefore  thought  the  house  had  a 
honourable  member  ivho  first -op«>  right  ^to  call  upon  the  honourable 
posed  tills  Jist,  had  acknowledged  gentleman  for  a  list  of  15  names  of 
his  own  suggestion  for  a  reduction  such  men  a»  he  would  wish  to  act 
of  the  number  of  the  committee ;  with.  But  a  list  from  the  chanoeU 
but  it  was  obvious  to  himself  that  lor  of  the  exchequer  was  a  mere 
great  partiality  might  be  used  in  Earce,  and  as  such  k  would  be  con<* 
the  omission  of  particular  namesy  sidered  by  the  peopk. 
and  the  retention  of  others  that  Nfr.  A.  Wharton  said,  that  after 
were  highly  objectionable ;  though  what  had  fallen  from  several  gen« 
he  wouul  admit,  that  some  names  llemen  who  had  spoken  on  the 
were  left  out  as  objectionable  as  subject  then  before  the  house,  he 
any  that  were  retained.  To  one  deemed  it  necessary  that  he,  ^cu- 
naine  in  this  list  particularly  he  had  ated  as  he  had  been,  and  partjcu* 
objected,  upon  what  he  conceived  larly  objected  to  on  the  appoint 
ta  be  good  gxptmds.  A  question  ment  of  the  committee,  should  re-* 
liad  been  put,  certainly,  upon  that  quest  the  house  to  indulge  him 
name,  and  his  objection  was  over-  with  their  attention  till  he  ofl^d  a 
ruled;  he  unquesdonably  should  feel  few  obserrations.  He  had  endea- 
it  his  duty  to  repeat  his  objection  voured  to  discharge  the  trust  which 
against  it  now,  and  put  it  again  to  the  house  had  done  hhn  the  honour 
a  <)uestion.  The  public  had  cer-  to  confide  to  him,  with  every  pos-^ 
.lainly  a  right  to  expect,  froni  the  stble  degree  of  assiduity  in  his  at- 
original  appointment  of  the  finance  tendance,  and  the^most  anxious  d^> 
committee,  that  much  public  good  sire  to  contribute  all  in  his  power 
would  be  derived;  and  undoubt-  to  effect  those  important  objects 
ediy,  if  the  reports  they  had  al-  which  it  appeared  to  him  the  house 
xeady  made  had  been  acted  upon,  had  iii  view,  in  appointing  the  corn- 
hundreds  '  of  thousands,  nay  mil-  mittee  of  which  he  had  been  a  inemf- 
lions,  of  money  might  have  been  ber,  and  which  was  now  intended 
saved  to  the  country.  Of  what  to  be  revived.  It  had  been  said, 
effect  wais  it  for  the  committee  to  that  there  were  many  delays  du- 
deliberate  and  report,  if  their  re-  ring  the  time  that  the  committee 
commendations  were  to  temain  a  was  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions, 
dead  letter  f  Was  it  expected  they  He  allowed  this  to  be  the  case  ;. 
would  live  centuries  ?— and  cen-  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  bold 
turies  they  must  live  to  produce  to  say,  that  tlK>se  delays  had  in  a 
any  effect,  if  it  was  considered  that  great  measuje  proceeded  from  ft 
mthe  whole  of  the  last  long  session  long  paper  which  had  been  intro- 
they  were  enabled  to  proance  but  duced  by  the  honourable  gentle- 
one  report.  The  honomable  gen-»  man  who  was  chairman  bf  the  com- 
tleman  who  first  opposed  this  list,  mittee ;  and  he  believed  thjit'  every 
had  shoun  the  greatest  zeal  and  opposition  that  paper  bad  met  witl^, 

/  either 
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tiier  from  himself,  or  any  other  as  any  that  was  to  br  found  in  our 
loanable  member  of  the  com-  annals.  He  could  not  boast  <of 
D  :iEC  vho  thou^t  proper  to  ob-  being  deeply  Tened  in  milicarf  af- 
jnn  10  h,  arose  from  a  conscious-  fairs ;  but  he  always  understood, 
aea  m  tbrir  parts,  that  the  p^>er  that  between  armies  nearly  under 
hf  alluded  to  contained  many  par>  equal  circumstances,  with  re&pect 
Mtxlni  relative  to  the  prerogative  to  numbers  and  physical  strength, 
ot  lir  crovn,  and  otlier  matters  ttie  advantage  on  the  »de  of  tbe 
:<:  U  all  rdatio^  to  the  expend!-  aggressors  was  almost  in  the  pro- 
wT  of  tbe  public  money,  and  ponion  of  tea  to  one ;  and  yet  a- 
>bch  lie  himself  and  the  gentle-  gainst  such  fearful  odds  a  British 
Tnm  tin  diought  as  he  did,  from  army  was  able  to  contend,  and  not 
:meio  [ime  opposed,  because  they  only  to  contend,  but  to  conquer. 
■^  Dot  chink  proper  to  register  the  If  their  lordships  looked  to  the  re- 
bir,aunble  chairman's  edurt,  withi-  suit  of  the  battle  before  Coruni^ 
':ji  hrmg  eiamined  it*  various  they  would  acknowledge  that  it  was 
(cTcnti,  ind  their  several  bear-  most  important.  Every  object  for 
i=7s:  aioreespeciallyashe  thonght  which  it  was  fought,  was  completdy 
liuiicootaiDedntiuiythingswhich  gained.  The  embarkation  com- 
Ev«  Derer  in  the  contemplation  of  menced  that  evening  j  and  sack 
u^i)MiictoiiK]aire  into,  whenthe)-  were  the  efects  of  British  valour 
'^■iacRtd  the  conuuitiee.  As  for  upon  the  memy,  that  dining  the 
''io*D  part,  he  bad  been  actuated  whole  of  the  nest  day  no  attempt 
'-'  CO  other  motive  than  a  real  le-  was  made  to  interrupt  it.  Nearly 
^•rd  and  zeal  for  tbe  public  in-  forty^ight  hours  were  gained,  du- 
:^:ta,  and,  as  such,  had  pursued  ring  which  every  man  was  embark- 
'•^  line  of  condnct  which  appeared  ed,  and  the  whole  of  the  sick  and 
'''■'ammost  condocive  to  that  end;  wounded  removed  on  board  tbe 
<^  be  should,  therefore,  by  no  ships.  But  these  glorious  advaD- 
=Mu  regret  his  name  being  left  tages  were  not  unalloyed.  The 
'■''tilhe  comiDittee,  if  the  house  splendid  victory  that  was  gained, 
ir-U  think  proper  to  revive  it.  was  cfouded  by  the  loss  of  the  brav« 
A  long  debate  ensued,  in  the  officer  to  whose  admirable  disp^si. 
f- J»  of  which  several  members  tions,  and  the  energy  that  was  in- 
'?' «  on  both  udcs  ;  n'hen  the  ques-  Fused  into  the  troops  by  the  eiam- 
''^'supotandciuTied  thatacom-  pie  of  coolness  and  courage  that 
^-utrifaoald  be  appointed.  he  exhiUted  in  his  own  person,  it 

■jx-  K,   The  earl  of  I-iverpool,    was  chiefly  owing.     The  triumph 
-  tLc  borne  r>f  peers,  rose  for  the    was  damped  by  the  death  of  Uie 
~-']ne^  as  he   observed,  of  sub-    hero  thai  achieved  it.     It  was  uti- 
-r.lif  amotioo  to  their  lordships,    necessary  for  him  to  expatiate  on 
tbe  meriu  of  sir  John  Moore.    Thcv 
were  fresh  in  the  memory  of  his 
country,  and  would  live  for  ever  in 
her  gratitude.     That  gallant  offi- 
cer had  devoted  the  whole  of  bis 
life  to  the  service  of  bis  coimtry. 
Daring  the  two  last  wars  there  was 
scarcelv   an  Important  service  in 
which  he  was  not  engaged.    In  the 
early 
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nearly  part  O'  hU  Jiailitary  c<areer  he 
w^»  distinguisbed  for  'intelligence 
.and  activity :  when  to  these  ados- 
rajhk  qualities  he  added  tlie  advan- 
tages that  xesuk  from  experience, 
k  wa(  not  surprising  that  he  he- 
came»  as  be  was  allowed  to  be,  a 
|perfe.ct  nulkary  character.  Their 
iorxi^ips,  he  trusted^  would  excuse 
him  for  paying  tlvs  small  tribute  to 
an  elEcer  wkh  w2iose  acquaintance 
be  vrss  iionooredy  attd  for  whose 
private  virtues  and  professionai  ta- 
lents .he  felt  the  higliest  respect ; 
and  ibr  whosie  death,  even  glorious 
as  it  was*  no  one  could  feel  deeper 
jiQgret.  He  would  not  detain  their 
^iQ^dsUps  longer,  but  submit  to 
.thom  tberesolutionof  whichhe  had 

g' ven  notice.  It  was  framed  ana- 
gnus  to  that  which  their  lordships 
agreed  to  in  the  case  of  the  victory 
lof  £gypt,  which  the  battle  of  Co- 
jiinna  resembled  in  some  of  its  cir- 
.cumstancesi  in  both,  the  enemy 
were  tlie  assailants ;  m  both,  they 
Vfexe  idefeated ;  and  in  boui,  the 
commaoders  of  the  British  army 
fell,  even  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
His  lordship  concluded  with  mov- 
,K^  the  thanks  of  the  house  to  sir 
JC^avid  Satrd,  generals  Hope,  Mac- 
J^eazie,  f faser, '  lord  William  Ben- 
tinck,  &c  dec.  for  their  gallant  con- 
duct in  repidsicga  superior  French 
'force  before  :Corunna. 

liOrd  Moira  observed,  that  he  did 
not  rise  to  oppose  die  motion.  He 
fully  agre^  in  every  thing  that  had 
iaJlon  Sam  the  noble  lord  respecting 
/tlie  merits  of  sir  John  Moore.  He 
would  «Uow,  that 'on  no  occasion 
had  Bntish  valour  been  more^  con- 
.s^icuous,.Qr  the  superiority  of  Bri- 
tish dtscipVipe  more  manifest.  But, 
in  admitting  this,  was  he  not  .en- 
titled ito  ask  the  seccetary  of  state 
for  wfant  purpose  so  much  precious 
British  blood  had  been  shed  ^  Did 
it  prodttoK  do^  advantage  to  the 


country  ?  Were  the  treope  sent  to 
Spain  to  escape  from,  and  not  to 
protect  it  ?  The  misconduct  of  mi* 
nisters  had,  marred  the  giceacest  op- 
portunity th^t  ever  pretented  itself 
for  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
power  of  France.  Where  "was 
Spain  noW^  AU  tlie  hopes  that 
could  have  been  formed  of  esta- 
blishing an  alliance  on  tlie  continent 
vanished  with  the  fate  of  that  na« 
tion.  There  w^  not  a  state  in  £o- 
rope  to  whose  alliance  we  could 
look.  The  examples  of  miscon- 
duct, vacillation*  and  final  desertion  » 
which  we  exhibited  in  Spain  aiui 
in  Sweden,  would  deter  them  from 
having  any  thing  to  do  with  us,  W»s 
this  to  be.  attributed  LO  the  British 
officers  and  army  ?  No-  •  The  noble 
secretary  had  aibsolved  ^hem  from 
having  in  any  way  contributed  to 
this  stain  t^n  the  character  jo£  the 
country.  The  whole  failure  of  the 
expectations  of  the  nation  w:is  di- 
rectly ckargeahle  to  his  majesty's 
ministers.  1£  we  were  a  sinking 
country,  the  iauit  was  entirely 
theirs.  The  people  had  a  right  to 
see  that  the  blood  which  was  spilled 
had  not  been  trnprofitahly  shed. 
The  energy  .of  the  country  must 
interfere,  and  put  an  end  ito  ihat 
system  of  weakness  and  incompe- 
tence that  was  hurrying  it  into  xruin. 
His  lordship  concluded  with  giving 
his  cordial  consent  ito  the  mention. 

Lord  Mulgcave  regretted  ihat 
their  attentipn  should  have  been 
drawn  to  any  other  obieot,  and 
that  observations  should  have  been 
made,. intending  to  destroy  the  una- 
ni<nity« which  might  haxte,  on  this 
occasion  at  ieast,^  been  seasonably 
entertained.  He/asaured  the  noble 
locd,  that  ministers  were  as  willing 
to  meet  any  inquiry  qt\  the  subjeet 
of  their  conjdciot  with  respect  to 
Spain,  or  any  other  power,  as  he 
couldibe  to  denao&d  it. 

Lord" 
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Lcrd  Sidmooth  cordially  ap-  lives  had  been  sqtraiklered  as  little  ' 
pwtd  the  tesolation.  Never  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  cwintry  as 
Biidsli  valoor  mot«  emiiwntlj  dt-  if  thef  hnd  been  shot  on  the  parade 
ng^diett  than  in  the  batde  be-  in  St:  James's  Park.  He  felt  ax- 
fore  CCrauia.  When  he  con-  alted  by  the  bravery  which  that 
aiati  the  (fisadvantages  under  army  had  shown,  not  merely  in  the 
*!udi  it  was  fought ;  that  it  wa»  battle  before  Corunna,  but  <ft>rins[ 
■tttr  ■  rapid  march  of  seventeen  the  arduous  and  toilsome  ntarm 
iifi  HiecK<i*ely,  by  routes  hardly  that  preceded  it. 
pnctkaUe,  dirough  a  country  af-»  Lord  Greoville  began  with  de- 
hiHtg  DO  resources,  it  appeared  daring,  that  thfe  events  which  had 
b  bim  a*  one  of  die  most  noble  been  made  public  in  the  course  of 
:>mcts  of  courage  and  patience  the  three  last  days  weighed  mosc 
tbt  d»  military  annals  of  any  heavily  upon  his  mind.  It, would 
tfBMrv  could  boast.  Sotnething  have  afforded  great  relief  to  him 
bti  Ulen  in  die  courx  of  the  de-  to  abstract  his  mind  from  these  ca- 
^,  (0  which  he  thought  it  neces-  lamitous  circumstances,  and  to  di- 
iirytDadvert.  He  amided  to  an  rect,  the  few  obMrvations  be  had 
"mioD  ojcd  by  a  noble  friend  to  offer  solely  to  the  resolution  pro- 
ntlwrtordMoira).  He  had  with  posed.  The  motion  before  the 
'^'wflmeni  besu^  it  said  by  that  house  was  such,  he  believed,  as 
■-Ijf  ]tai,  that  this  was  a  sinlc-  had  never  before  been  submitted 
>^^  cottatry.  A  sinking  aountry  !  to  the  consideration  of  parliameilC 
U^re  ^  the  noble  lord  find  the  It  was  to  vote  thanks  for  a  victory 
1*1106  (rf'  such  humiliation  ?  -Was  that  terminated  in  a  retreat.  The 
'*  ill  tbeeianmles  of  British  braveiy  conduct  of  the  troops  Was  above  all 
^bited  at'Rfdeta,  at  Vimiera,  at  praise.  They  discharged  their datf 
tTrnaa  ?  There  was,  he  trusted,  to  their  country.  The  failure  and 
t>  4  the  means  and  disposition  in  slaughter  through  which  they  had 
~^  cmuury  to  resist  the  colossal  passed  to  the  last  glorious  eihibi- 
f'^fw  of  France.  In  point  of  mi-  tion  of  their  valour,  they  owed  sole- 
■--uy  lepatarioD,  the  country  stood  ly  to  the  disastrous  councils  tvhich 
^"  1  prouder  eminencie  than  ever,  employed  tliat  valour  upon  a  /ran- 
-■  poMetied  the  means  nf  maintain-  tic  and  impracticable  object.  When 
"-Z  dm  exalted  state ;  it  w^s  the  he  last  addressed  iheh  lordships, 
t  tr  of  their  lordships  to  sec  that '  he  bad  not  the  sm;i!lest  hope,  he 
-T  •*!«  not  abused..  He  con-  did  not  believe  that_ it  was  possible 
■■■^-J<d  »tih  r^ieating  his  nr.qaa-  to  bring  off  any  part  of  the  army. 
;-«d  ^^m^wcton  of  the  vote  of  He  rejoiced  that  it  had  been  able 
'^-i^iVs.  to  make  good  its  retreat,  though 

Lwd  Ersliae  thought  as  highly  with  the  saCriGce  of  one-fourth  of 
its  strength,  part  of  its  artillery,- 
and  all  its  horses  and  baggage.  It 
WMS(,wing  to  the  talents  of  sir  John 
Moure  that  any  part  of  it  wai 
brought  back.  The  expedition  ori- 
,  ginally  was  an  ill  planned, '  visi> 
onary,  and  frantic  measure.  His 
lorJihip  justified  the  expression 
used  by  tfie  earl  of  Moira,  "  that 
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wo  were  a  sinking  couittry."  ^  We 
exhibit,  said  his  lordship,  every 
symptom  of  it.  .  We  must  make 
up  our  minds  to  the  adoptipn  of 
feelings  .wiih  which  we  havo^nevcr 
yet  be^  conversant.  The  hand 
of  Providence  was  upon  us.  Within 
three  years,  we  had  lost  two  of  tli€ 
greatest  statesmen  the  country  ever 
saw — meii  who,  in  a  peculiar  de- 
gree, from  their  great  and  com* 
manding  talents,  were  entitled,  to 
the  confidence  of  tRe'  country. 
Witliin  tlie  sume  time  we  had  lost 
a  naval  hero  of  transcendent  talents 
and  courage.  Now  ^e  have  to  re- 
gret, the  loss  of  a  military  chief, 
who,  if  it  had  pleased  Providence 
to  spare  him  to  us,  would  Have 
equally  upheld  tlie  power  and  in- 
creased tlie  glory  of  his  country. 
His  lordship  here  expressed  his 
coritem  that  the  name  of  general 
AnstruUier,  who  was  known  to 
Iiave  been  the  particular  friend  of 
sir  John  MoOTe,  and  to  have  en- 
joyed his  conridence,  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  resoluiion.  He  again 
lamented  that  4he  talents  of  officers 
like  these  shpuld  have  been  so  un- 

'  profitably  employed;  that  they  were 
placed  in  that  situation  in  which 
they  could  be  of  no  advantage  to 
their  country.  Disasters  might 
have  been  e:cpected,  but  success  was 
impracticable.  The  fault  was  in 
the  system,  in  the  advisers  of  thii 
•notable  plap  for  opposing  the  over- 
whelming power  of  France,  and 
not  in  the  Wave  men  who  were 
charged  with  the  desperate  task  of 
executing  it.  Of  a  countr-y  so  go- 
verned, and  so  content  to  be  go- 
Temed,  no  sanguine  expectations 
coitld  be  erftertained. 

The  earl  of  Westmoreland  spoke 
on  the  other  side,  when  tlje  mo- 
tion was  put  and  unanimously  a- 

,  gre^d  to. 

In  the  house  of  commons  lord 


Ca$tlereagh  rose  to  make  a  motion 
on  the  same  subject.  It  was  som« 
consolation  to  hi&  own  feelings,  in 
calling  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  lamented  loss  of  a  valiant  and 
illustrious  commander,  which  the 
country  has  sustained  in  the  death 
of  sir  John  Moore,  that  there  were, 
circumstances  accompanying  that 
melancholy  event,  in  which  the 
country  had  to  exult  •by  the  new 
and  unparalleled  triumph  of  her 
arms.  Whenever  the  occasion  a- 
rose  for  parliament  to  express  its 
gratitude  and  approbation  of  va- 
lour and  success,  it  seldom  had 
happened  that  the  house  had^noC 
cause  to  lament  the  loss  of  many 
gallant  officers  and  valuable  lives. 
But  it  had  rarely  occurred  upon 

/former  occasions  of.  this  nature, 
that  the  house  and  the  country  had 
to  lament  th^  loss  of  a  commander 
who  so  eminently  combined  in  his 
own  character  all  those  manly  vir* 
tues  and  consummate  military  ta- 
lents which  distinguished  sir  John 
Moore,  and  so  admirably  marked 
him  as  a  fit  champion  in  the  great 
cause  for  which  he  was  selected  by 
his  king  and  country  ;  but  however 
severe  his  loss,  and  however  deeply- 
it  must  be  deplored^  svfi  there  were 
some  circumstances  attendant  upon 
his  dissolution  to  qualify  that  loss, 
namely>  the  brilliant  victory  ol>. 
tained  by  the  British  troops  und^r 
his  command,  and  the  knowledge 
thaP  he  had  lived  to  see  the  pro- 
gressive success  of  those  able  and 
masterly  dispositions  he  had  made 
of  her  troops.     He  was  wounded 
early  in  the  action  of  the  16th;  and 
.though  his  wound  was  of  so  severe 
a  nature  that  he  must  have  been 
immediately  aware  of  his  approach- 
ing dii^ioluiion,  yet  he  possessed  till 
his  fortitude  and  presence  of  mind 
to   the  .  la^t  moment.     Fj^r  him- 

'  self,  he  had  only  one  wish  to  ex* 

press. 
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J'-'-h  aid  it  was  uttered  with  his  inGnilely  short  of  (he  merits  he  de- 

;-K  Jrwch,  that  his  country  might  sired  tn  celebrate.     In  spak'ni;  of 

i>'«  to  his  memory  some  iTtHrk  thebatlleofCorimnajthenobleiorJ 

tiapprobjikmcf  his  services.  That  said  it  wasal>att!e  not  surpassed 

"^^Kry,  the  noble  lord  was  con-  in  the  annals  of  military  fame;  for, 

T:;;!:;^,  would  cheerfully  concur  in  if  consideration   was  given   to  the 

■-i"'J:ng  doK-n  to  posterity  its  own  nature    of    the    country    tlirough 

r^tiniJefor  his  eminent  and  illus-  which  the  British  had  marched  to 

~  ti  J!«ds  in  her  cause.     All  that  that  plac?  for  many  successive  days, 

St  i^grened  was,  that  he  had  not  at  an  inclement  season  of  the  year, 

-irn  ;!l>;e  to  fulfill  all  the  duties  under  the  most  harassing  disadvan- 

'wcd  upon  him,  and  finally  to  tages  and  galling  privations;  that 

''-^ix  froai  the  tyranny  of  Fiauce  the  enemy  was  greatly  superior  in 

I.;  jdUant   hot    oppi«sseJ  nation  numbers ;.  that  the  moven^ents  of 

'"rtiKaid  he  bled.     The  fault,  each    army    had  been    conducted 

~erfr,  could  not  rest  with  fiim,  with  a  rapidity  almost  unequalled 

[:'.:sj  taj    rtprpTrJ  criei   of  Hear!  in  military  history;  that  by  the  fa- - 

-J'!  htjr!  from    the  o^nJma   side  ligues  of  *uch  a  march  the  natural 

?  ■■'■  hmt-t,  and  echeeJ.from  tbt  trca-  streUj-^th   of  each   inJividlial    musC 

■^  lfKhci.'\     The  noble  lord  con-  have  been  exhausted,  and  tlie.force 

'■"-«:  If  ^entlsmen  on  the  oppo-  of  the  army  greatly  reduced  by  the 

-'e  side  oi"  the   home  conceived  loss  of  numbers  who  had  fallen  un- 

L-  \~i  wai  any    thing  defective  or  der  weariness  and  consequent  in- 

t   ."^^ahlc   in    ihe  conduct  of  his  ability  to  continue  the  march,  so 

r  J  -«y's  miniitcrs   on  this  head,  that  none  but  the  choice  troops  of 

'-'-  woald  have  a  fmure  opporiu-  each  who  had  surmounted   these. 

'   -.  mmv  becoming  IJxin  ilie  pre-  difficulties  remained  to  be  opposed 

.~Mo  mark  their  Iceling,  fttar.'  tb'each  other;  and  yet  when  itwas 

-  -.T  '  kuQj  aaJ  rtptaudl]  at  before.'^  recollected  that  under  all  these  dis- 
'■'.  cotwithstanding  the  clamour  eouragements   the    British    troops 

-  'a  which    they    thought   fit  to    were   promptly  found,  under  the 
T.:-i  ifcJs  occasion,  he  felt  no  hesi-    gallant  general,  in  such  a  disposi- 

-  :<i  ro  declaring,  that  strongly    tion  as  enabled  them  to  lepulse  an 

-  re  felt'the  gratimde  the  house    enemy  grtraily  superior  in  numbers, 

■  .he  coimny  owed  lo  the  me-  and  remain  masters  of  the  field  of    ■ 

'    r-ofifce  illustrious  cflTcerwhose  battle — words  were  inadequate  to 

'  the»  had  now  to  deplrre,  he  convey  a  cfimplete  decree  of  praise 

:  oo  Ws  stronglj  theaprruba-  to  a  general  who  could  lead  them 

-  T  dat  was  due  to  his  majesty's  to    victory    under    such    eircum- 
~  -  iKrs  for  '  their  conduct  m  the  stances.     So  complete. was  this  vie- 

'  *  of  Spdio.  TtiB  life  ol  (he  tory,  that  the  army,  afrer  remain-  - 
m%  unmitlested  for  the  night  on  the 
field  irf  bunle,  were  the  neit  day 
able  to  embark,  in  the  presence  of 
the  superior  ibrce  whom  it  bad 
beaten  the  day  before ;  and  the 
whole  were  embarked,  without 
leaving  even  a  wounded  individual, 
a  piece  of  artillery,  or  any  thing 
which  tlae  ertemy  could  boast  as  a 
C  2        .        uopb- 
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ttophy;  a  servicein  which  the  naval    faction  that  he  Joined  jntheculo- 
force  tJiere   assembled   eminently    gium  of  tlie  noble  lord^  no  less  just 
shared.    A  more  splendid  monu-    than  emphatical,  and  to  express  the 
ment  to  the  military  glory  of  this    hopes  he  entenainedytliat  those  sen- 
country  was  never  before  raised  ;    liments  of  the  nqble  lord  would  go 
it  was  however  damped  by  the  loss    forth  to  the  country  with  equal 
of  a  great  character,'  whose  me-    fprce  and  emphasis.   But  while  the 
mory  must  ever   be  dear  to  his    house  was  assembled  thus  to  per- 
couniry.     He  wished  not  to  detain    form  a  service  of  piety  and  public 
the  bouse  by  stating  any  other  of    duty  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
the  exploits  of  this  illustrious  ofii-    and  illustrious  general  who  haafall - 
cer ;  but  he  ^as  confident  the  house    en  in  the  public  service,  it  was  not 
and  the  country  would  cheerfully    withoutfeelingsof  the  strongest  in- 
accede  to  the  proposition  he  had    dignation  that  he  had  observed  this 
now  to  subniit,  for  devoting  to  the    day  a  part  of  the  publi<2  press  oi 
memory  df  general  Moore  a  last*   this  country — that  venal  part  usu- 
ing  mark  of  national  gratitude,  by    ally  devoted  to  the  seirictt  of  the 
erecting  to  hihi  a  monument,  as    noble   lord-— occupied    in   endea- 
m  just  trophy  to  his  fame,  and  ^    vouring  to  traduce  the  meaiorj  oi 
excitement  to  those  he  left  behind    that  illustrious  general,  to  under, 
to  imitate  his  example*   The  noble    value  his  services,  to  wotmd  hit 
lord  concluded  bf  9ioving  an  hum-    fame,  and  to  tear  the  laurels  froxxi 
ble  address  to  his  majesty,  praying    his  brows  even  in  death*     [^Hear  j 
that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased    karl  bear!  frohif  M  farts  of  thi 
t»>  give  direction  for  a  monument    bmucJ\      The   directors    of  that 
to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of   print  no  doubt  imagined  that   ir 
lieutenant-general  sir  John  Moore,    this  base  and  cowardly  attack  thej 
knight  of  the  baih,  who  was  killed    were  consulting  the  wishes  of  thi 
^  by  a  cannon  ball  in  the  battle  of    noble  lord  (  they  would  now,  how 
Corunna,  on  the  6th  January,  1809,    ever,  see  their  mistake;  and  he  hsu 
after  having  led  his,  troops  to  an;  purpqscly  fixed  upon  the  emphatii 
action,  whicn  terminated  in  a  com-    words  of  the  noble  lord  to  sho^ 
plete  'repulse  and  signal  dei'eat  of    the  contrast.     But  while  the  hou« 
the  enemy,  and  secured  the  safe    was  occupied  ifl  the  purpose    q 
embarkation  of  the  British  ^rmy,    erecting  a  monument  to  the  me 
leaving  bis  coimtry  to  deplore  his    mory  of  that  great  man,  i^  i9va 
loss ;  and  that  this  house  would    their  duty  to  do  justice  to  his  fain 
make  good  the  expenses  thereof.        and    character,  '< « more   dura^  '^ 

Lord  Henry  Petty  rose  to  ex-    than  marble.**    The  house,  Ae 
press  his  most  cordid  assent  to  tlie    fore,  in  giving  its  consent  to  t 
motion  of  the, noble  lord.    Never    motioti  of  the  noble  lord,  sho 
did    any    proposition  more  com-    not  stop  there.     If  there  was 
pletely  meet  nis  sincere  approba-    thing  erroneous  in  the  conduct 
tion.     It  was  a  mark  of  duty  and    a  great  man,  there  are  those  wl 
of  graiitudc  the  house    and  the    were  of  opinion  that  the    gra^i 
conntry  owed  to  that  great  and  im-    should  shelter  them  from  ^iisu] 
mortal  commander,  whose  loss  all    That,  however,  was  not 
must  now  deplore,  for  his  gallant    ment ;  but  if  •there  was  any^er 
and  important  services ;  ana  it  was    chargeable  to  sir  John  Moore,  ai 
therefore  not  without  proud  satis-    having  engaged  in  a.  great  and 
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c  i*^ J  7*jblic  scrrtcc  to  his  country, 
3.  J  alter  having  perished  in  an  at- 
unpt  to  save  his  artnyj  the  voice 
o:'  cte&ure  sisould  at  •  least  be  sus* 
ptr.ded  antil  his  surviving  fcUow- 
Kldiers  should  have  time  to  do  him 
p^ice,  bj  a  detail  of  the  circum- 
rksces  under  which  he  acted. 

The  moticn  vi'as  then  carried 
nusinoiisly :  as  were  tTnmediHtely 
imnards,  other  motions  of  the 
zrhlt  lord's,  for  tlie  thanks  of  the 
bcuse  to  general  sir  D.  Bulrd,  ar.d 
ill  ihe  other  generals  and  officers 
m  the  battle  of  Coranna  ;  and  of 
Upx  approbation  of  the  conduct  of 
tLe  noA-commtssioned  officers  and 
Viiyata  of  the  arniy,  for  the  valour 
ci^pbycd  by  them  on  that  day. 

LordCas^lereagh  then  said,  that 

as  oreat  part  of  the  glory  and  splen- 

ccur  of  the  transaction  was  owing 

to  the  ^rit,  activity,  xeal,  and  en- 

•irprise  of  the  navy,  he  was  sure 

'lie  hoose  would  most  readily  agree 

to  botow  on  the  officers^  and  men 

^gaged  m  that  part  of  our  ser- 

%:ce  the  tame  distinguished  mark 

«  i  their  approbation  as. they  had 

J  lit  accorded  to  those  of  the  army. 

He  moved,  therefore,  the  thanks 

*£  the  hoQM  to  rear-admiral  De 

CoQTcy  and  rear-admiral  sir  Sa- 

ssnd  Hood,  and  the  officers  under 

thrir  command,  for  their  exertions 

13  akfiog  the  « enterprise    of  our 

tnjQps  at  Corunna. 

Also  an  acknowledgement  to  the 
aoQ-commissioned  officers  and  sea- 
men,  of  the  approbation  of  the 
boose  for  their  exertions,  activity, 
2sd  zeal  on  the  same  occasion. 

Beth  the  rek>lutions  were  put, 
ad  agreed  to  tumine  cwitrdfBtmU* 

BATT1.£  OF  VIMIBRA. 

Lord  Castleteagh  rose  in  pur- 
naaoe  of  the  notice  he  had  given 
•a  a  farmer  day,  and  which,  as  a 
thspt  order,  be  had  last  night  re- 
vtoI  bi  this  day,  to  make  his 


motion  for  the  thanks  of  the  house 
to  sir  Arthur  Welleslcy,  and  the 
officers  and  men  under  his  com- 
mand, For  t]ie  briUiant  victoiy  they 
hadobtnincii  :it  the  battle  of  Vimiera. 
His  lordsliip  began  by  observ-' 
.  ing,   th:it  vhiiieVer  difFerer.ces  of 
opinion  might  have  taken  place,  or^ 
might  at  that  moment  exist,   as  to 
the  various  mnticrs  which  had  oc- 
ci;rred  since  that  bnUiunt  achieve- 
ment, he  was  sure,  there  never  was, 
at   any  period  of    our  histor)',   a 
strcnocr  burst  of  iKitioiiul  gratitude 
than  that  which   v.xs  "universally 
proclaimed  by  the  people  of  this 
country  on  the  receipt  of  the  first 
intelligence  of  the  gallant  and  glo- 
rious victory  of  Vimiera.     He  was 
happy  in  being  able  to  separate 
that  splendid  event  from  any  cii* 
cumstance^,     not    so    favourable^ 
^hich  might*  subsequently  have  at- 
tached to  it ;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
but  the  house  would  be  ready  to 
coincide  and  go  along  with  him  id 
opinion,  that  the  success  and  glory 
attending  the  splendid  event  of  the 
battle  of  Vimiera,  on  the  21st  of 
August  last,  deserved  the  highest 
admiration,  and  tlie  warmest  thanks 
of  that  house  and  of  the  country. 
It  was  impossible  to  find,  in  the  mi- 
litary annals  of  Great-Britain,    a 
more  glorious  instance  of  the  supe- 
riority of  lier  arms,  than  had  been 
given  on  that  occasion.     We  had 
Tiad  our  victories  of   Egypt  and 
Maida;  but  however  brilliant  those 
of  any  former  period,  nfine  had 
ever  exceeded  that  on  which  we  \^as 
then  speaking,  v/hich  had  afforded 
us  a  further  striking  and  unquesti- 
onable proof,    that   whenever    or 
wherever wehad  bronghtoiir  troops 
into  action  with  tlie  French,  they 
had  shown  thcn^selves  greatly  su- 
perior in  couraq;e,  hardiliood,  and 
discipline.      Wlicther  in  infantry, 
artillery  (on  which  the  French   - 
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highly  plamed  and  valued  them- 
selves), or  cavalry,  the  character 
of  the  soldiers  had«  on  this  occa- 
sion, once  more  taicen  a  to;ic  suita- 
ble to  the  free  and  excellent  consti- 
tution under  which  they  lived,  and 
the  principles  which  thef  had  from 
their  infancy  imbibed  and  cherish- 
ed ;  and  though  our  attempts  were 
carried  on  upon  a  smaller  scale, 
yet  whenever  our  efforts  liiid  been 
engaged  for  tlie  service  of  the 
iirorlu,  they  had  on  all  occasions 
proved  triumphant.  In  speaking, 
of  what  preceded  that  day,  the  at- 
tack of  tlie  almost  impregnable 
post  which  the  enemy  possessed  on 
the  17th  (it  was  well  known  they 
had  acted  on  a  cdnfihed  >scaic,  but 
in  the  battle  of  the  2]  st,  on  a  much 
more  extensive  scale),  would  show 
that  there  was  never  a  more  sujendid 
proof  of  the  superior  gallanfry  and 
courage  of  our  troops,  or  the  con- 
isumniate  fkill  of  the  commander, 
than  had  been  displayed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Vimiera.  Of  twenty- one 
pieces  of  artillery,  with  whi(jh  the 
cnex6y  went  out  tliat  day  into  the 
field,  only  eight  remained  in  tli^ir 
hands.  They  were  also  very  much 
superior  in  cavalry;  andj  taking  all 
the  circumstances  which  attended 
that  illustrious  event  into  conside- 
ration, it  was  impossible  any  lan- 
fuage  could  do  justice  to  it,  and 
e  rfeally  felt  that  to  dwell  longer 
on  such  an  action  would  only  be 
to  weaken  the  praise  it  was  his  wish 
to  bestow  on  it ;  he  would  noty 
therefcre,  trespass .  further  on  their 
time  than  to  move — 

^«  That  the  thanks  of  the  house 
be  given  to  lieutenant-general  sir 
ArUiurWellesley,  for  the  gallantry 
and  conduct  he  displayed  in  the 
vie  a)ry  lie  obtained  over  the  French 
lathe  battle  of  Vimiera.'* 

The  rcsdutioa  l>eing  r^ad  from 
the  pluiiF|  ^ 


Mr.  H.  Addington  secondc4  the 
motion.  ^ 

Lord  Folkestone  said^  that  disa- 

freeable  as  the  task  was^  he  must 
ib&ent  from  the  motion,  and  he 
would  ^  as  shortly   as  possible  ex- 
plain his  reasons  for  so  doing.  The 
noble  lord  had  said  .he  was  not- ac- 
tuated by  any  partiality  in  bring- 
ing forward  tlie  motion}  and  he 
hoped    it    was    unnecessary     for 
him    to    addf    that    he    wa$  not 
moved   by  any  act    of  hostility 
to  the  gallant    general    in  ques* 
tion,  in  making  the  objections  to 
the  motion  to  which  his  duty  im- 
pelled him.     It  had,  as  he  under- 
stood, always  been  held,  that  the 
thanks  of  that  house  should  not  be 
voted  without  the  most  striking 
proof  of  some  superior  valour  and 
achievement,  or  that  some  good 
consequence,  highly  bene6cial  to 
the  interests  of  this  countrv,  had 
ensued.     He  was  very  willing  to 
admit  all  the  merit  of  courage  and 
gallantry  vrhich    attached  to  the 
character  of  sir  A.  Weliesley,  and 
also  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army 
towards  him  ;  but  he  could  nor  see 
that  it  had  beert  productive  of  any 
such  good  consequences  as  in  his 
opinion  ought  tohave  resulted  from 
it.     He  aomitted  the  truth  of  the 
noble  lord's  statement  as  to  the  en- 
thusiasm of  tlie  country  when  the 
news  Brst  arrived ;  but  he  believed 
tliat  enthusiiism  bad  subsided,  and 
a  very"difrerent  opinion  had  since 
become  general  as  to  the  result  of 
the  battle  alluded  to.    The  noble 
lord  had  's;iid  the  French  were  su- 
perior in  numbers,  but  he  was  of 
a  contittry  opinion.      It  appeared 
flora  the  dispatches,  thlit  the  French 
army  amounted  to  1>2  or  14,000 
men ;  the.  British   anoy  consisted 
of  from  H  to  I69OOO  meny  besides 
1200  Portuguese  troops.     By  the 
report  of  the  o$cers  of  the  court  of 
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ir^ccT,  wfaidi  had  sat  on  the  re- 
r^ksrfthat  battie,  itappeared  that 
ihfftcnuld  not  blame  sJrHarry  ^ur- 

ri:d  far  objwtinjr  to  the  advance 
•t  oi:r  forces.  The  iinuieJiate 
cfin?equencesoi"that  objection  were, 
L^t  aTTDUtJce  and  the  converitioii, 
<:  ohich,  c"  of  some  parts  of  which, 
it;  house  had  recemly  beeninfomv 
(d.  bb  m^jestv  had  expressed  a  fori 
lul  oi^pprobation.  Neitherofthe 
t: ^01  its,  therrfore,  appeared  to 
mm  lo  d^trre  the  thanks  of  the 
iiimse.    Another  objection  in  his 

n^  in  die  toI«  of  thi.T\.-utieof  sir 
H.  Barrard,  tx>  whom  he  thnu^^ht 
!Ti3i  praise. ^as  due  ti)r  tJie  p^rt 
te  had  acted,  and  which  it  was 
'  wned  by  the  noble  lord  he  de- 
Kntd,  for  faisconduct  on  (hit  'icca- 
kub.  From  all  these  circumiitani.es, 
te  objected  to  the  .  vote  of 
i£jnks  for  the  battle  of  Vimiera, 
ubedid  not  tfainic  it  ofthatbril- 
kiiit  description  lo  demand  a  vote 
u  thanks,  and  it  fell  short  o£  thote 
p^ood  conseqaences  which  oughtto 
i(TC resnlted from  it;  bat  on  the 
cnrnary,  the  whole  of  the  expedi. 
iaa  had  ended  in  a  manner  that 
»!•  disgraceful  to  the  country. 

Along  debate  ensued.  Mr-  Whit- 
brad  moved  that  sir  Harry  Burrard 
iboiild  be  indaded  in  the  vote  of 
Uunks,  as  ameadcient  which  he 
aiowards  withdrew ;  when  the  re- 
v^tion  of  a  rote  of  thanks  to  sir 
A.  Wellesley  wa*  put,  and  ear- 
ned, with  the  sole  dissentient  voice ' 
of  kfrd  FolLcstooe. 


nqn-cominissioned  officers  and  pri- 

Lord  Castlereaph  rose,  pursuant 
to  a  notii;e  on  a  former  niglit,  ti 
call  the  attention  of'  thi;  house  to 
the  neces!.iiy  of  incrpasing  still 
fiirther  the  recularand  dlsfn;ab!e 
force  of  i]ie  roiintry  ;■  and  altliough 
he  felt  that  the  subject  was  of 
great  maj^ltude  and  importance, 
be  did  not  think  it  would  be  neces- 
s:iry  for  him  then  to  trouble  the 
house  ill  any  j;re^t  length.  In  the 
speech  which  hud  been  delivered 
from  I'le  throne  at  the  eommence- 
rnent  of  the  session,  there  ^ras  no 
topic  which  apptiired  to  be  receiv- 
ed with  jfreutcr  uli.-asure,  and  in 
which  parliam^'nt  would  be  more 
dispiised  zealously  to  concur,  than 
that  pirt  of  the  ^nevch  which  de- 
claredhis  majesty '^intbntiontoaug- 
nient,  by  every  practicable  means, 
the  toilitary  force  of  the  country. 
The  pritiriple  of  the  rtieasnre  was, 
as  lie  believed,  generally  admitted  ; 
and  the  only  d;!R-rence  of  opinion 
that  he  apprehended  was,  with  re- 
spect to  tile  bcs:  and  most  effectual 
meansof  procuring  the  increase  that 
was  necessaty  io  our  army.  As  he 
trusted  the  houw  would  grant  him  ■ 
leave  to  bring  injiis  bill,  he  should 
have  opportunities  hereaf[^^^  to  en- 
ter more  fully  into  a  delcncc  of  the 
measure  which  he  int'.'nd'-d  lo  pro- 
pose. Ithad  bcL-n  now  ascertained, 
that  on  every  exIruo;<iin;iri'  crisis  a 
considerable  supply  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  rt-golar  army,  by 
availing  ourselves  of  the  zeal  and 
^irit  which  were  al'.vsys  manifest- 
^  upon  such  occasions  by  the  mi- 
litia, who  were  always  willing  to 
volunteer  when  thpre  wns  a  great 
and  permanent  necessity  forlncreas- 
ing  the  disposable  force.  We  had 
now  sofar  profited  by  the  experience 
which  had  Leen  derived  from  the 
lau  success  of  the  ex  peri  meat,  to  tec  1 
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a  confidence  that  we  might  always  the  conntiesi  he  had  great  hopes 
rely  upon  the  spirit  of  the  militia  on  that  their  local  exertions  in  sup- 
such  occasions;  and  out  of  23,000  port  of  the  measure  would  be 
which  were  permitted  to  volunteer  xnore  e£fectuaK  He  was  very  san- 
irom  the  militia  into  the  line^  more  guine  in  belicvinj^,  that  by  this 
than  27>000  actually  did  volunteer  means  a  snfficietit  number  of  men 
wkhin  the  space  of  twelve  months,  might  be  eot  without  any  material 
They^were  certainly, from  their  dis-  or  very  sensible  pressure  upon  the 
ctpiline  and  previous  service,  the  country.  If,  however,  his  hope 
very  best  recruits  which  the  army  was  disappointed,  and  a  ballot 
could  have  got.  The  extent  to  should  be  absolutely  necessary, 
which  he  now  proposed  to  limit  even  in  that  case  the  pressure  of  the 
the  volunteering  into  the  line  would  ballot  upon  individuals  would  be 
be,  that  no  regiment  ^of  militia  much  diminished  by  the  assistance 
should  be  reduced  to  lessthan  three*  which  they  would  receivefrom  the 
fifths  of  its  present  force,  and  in-  public  purse.  Ravine  thus  put  the 
stead  of  36,000  men  to  be  raised  in  nouse  m  possession  of  the  general 
£neland  to  supply  the  deficiency,  features  of  the  plan  which  he  ixi- 
hespould  now  propose  only  24',000.  tended  to  submit  to  the  considera- 
He  apprehended  that  it  would  be  tion  of  parliament,  he  sboufd  noa 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  ballot  enter*  into  any  general  observations 
altogether ;  but  still  an  effort  upon  the  present  occasion ;  But 
might  be  made  to  obtain  mpn  by  hoping  that  he  would  in  future 
a  milder  process,  and  to  relieve  the  stages  of  the  bill  have  opportimities 
counties  from  -  the  great  pressure  enough  to  answer  any  objections 
which  they*  had  been  exposed  to  which  might  be  made  to  the  plan, 
formeriy.  For  this  purpose  he  he  dioum  now  content  himself 
should  propose  that  a  great  part,  if  with  moving,  that  leave  be  given 
not^  the  whole,  of  the  expense  of  ^  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  allow  s^  certain 
raising  the  men  should  be  defrayed  *  number  of  tlie  militia  to  enter  into 
not  by  the  counties,  .  but  by  ^  the  the  regular  arn^y. 
public. — [Laud  cries  of  bear!  Mr.  Tiemey  said  he  could. not 
oearll^  He  should  propose  that  approve  of  any  increase  ofthear- 
the  public  should  pay  the  bounty  my,  on  the  ground  of  a  lareer 
£3r  enlisting,  not. altogether  as  high  number  of  men  being  wanted  for 
a  bounty  as  Would  be  given  for  en- .  foreign  service,  as  he  did  not  know 
listine  for  more  general  service,  on  what  foreign  service  our  armies 
but  wcat  he  thought  would  be  a  could  now  be  usefully  employed, 
sufficient  bounty—about  ten  gui«  He  thought  that  before  the  house 
neas.  If  the  voluntary  enlistment  agreed  to  give  a  larger  disposable 
did  not  succeed,  and  that  the  coun-  force  to  government,  they  ought 
try  should  be  compelled  to  have  to  have  an  account  from  ministers 
recourse  to  a  ballot,  it  was  his  in^  of  what  they  had  done  with  tfhat 
tention,  in  that  case,  to  propose  grea)t  force  which  had  been  voted 
that-  the  bounty  of  ten  guineas  abroad  two  years  ago.  It  was  his 
should  be  given  to  the  balloted  opinion  that  a  greater  disposable 
jnan  to  assist  him  in  procurin|;  a  force  otight  not  to  lie  intrustiftd  to 
substitute*  Where  tiie  country  these  ministers  who  bad  managed 
gentlemen  should  lind  the  expense  so  badly  what  they  had  hitherto 
mU  upon  the-  pttUic  and  not  upon  had  under  their  direction. 

Sir* 
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}':::•,  and  it  was  uttered  with  his    tnGnitely  short  of  the  inerits  he  de- 
--ii  arrath,  that  his  country  might     sired  to  cek'braie.     In  spfakiiig  of 
ar.r-tf  to  his  memory  some  mark    thebattleof  Corur\na,ihenoblcliTd 
C  ipprc^Lion  of  his  services.  That    said  it  was  a  .battle  not  s'lrpasswl 
("  jlrj,  tbc   noble   lord  was  con-     in ihe annals  uf  military  fame:   for, 
irttd,  would  cheerfiillyconctir  in    if  consideration  was  given  to  the 
L-disp  down  lo  posterity  its  own    nature    of    the    country    tlirongh 
pit'.tD^e  fc<r  his  eminent  and  illus-    which  the  British  had  marched  to 
i:  -iijs  deeds  in  her  cause.     All  that    that  pbcc  for  many  successive  days, 
he  tegretied  was,  that  he  had  not    at  an  inclement  season  of  the  year, 
>i^  .-".ble  to  fulfill   all  the  duties  -under  the  most  harassing  disadvan- 
-T^ixd  iipoB  bim,  and  finally  to     tagcs  and  galling  privations ;  that  " 
!'dr-ie  from  the  tyranny  of  Fraiice    the  enemy  was  greatly  superior  in 
'-•i  zA^^m.    but    oppressed   nation     numbers ;,  that  the  movenK'nts   of 
r  r  n'tose  aid  be  bled.     The  fault,    each    army    had  been    conducted 
r.  Cfi-er,  coulJ  not  rest  with  him.     with  a  rapidity  almost  unequalled 
y.-sJamJ   rtfeptrJ  crift   of  Heart     in  military  history  ;  that  by  the  fa- - 
t--j-.'  Afjr/  from    tht  opfoiiihn  siiie    tigues  of  such  a  march  the  natural 
'-■  i^:  b(m:c,eaid  eehofd.fmin  tb:trta-     strength   of  each   individlial    must 
.-7  ifv}>fi.'\      The  noble  lord  con-    h.tve  bten  exhausted,  and  the.force 
:-:.;d;  If  gentlemen  on  the  oppo-    of  tlie  army  greatly  reduced  by  the 
.  "s  ade  of  the   houic  conceived    loss  of  numbers  who  h:id  fallen  un- 
".-  Tt  wa*  any   thing  defective  or    der  weariness  and  consequent  in- 
■   .-^^ible    in    the    conduct  of  his    ability  to  continue  the  march,  so 
-^^'i   ministers   on  this  head,     that  none  but  the  choice  troops  of 
'.  vocld  hare  a  furure  oyponu-    each   who  had  surmounted   these. 
■--,  iDore  becoming  than  tlie  pre-    difficulties  remained  to  be  opposed 
■','.r,  tqxt\:  their  fcpling,  [^Mr .'    tb'each  other  j  and  yet  when  it  was 
.—  -'  IcmSj  and  rrpeslcdlj  ai  Beforr.'}     recollected  that  under  all  these  dis- 
i  notwithstanding  the  clamour    couragements  the    British    troops 
'.    which     they    thought    &t  to    were  promptly  found,  under  the 
■rt.  this  occMsion,  he  fe!t  no  hesi-     gallant  general,  in  such  a  disposi- 
■n  in    declaring,  that  5trongly    tion  as  enabled  them  to  repvilse  an 
i'  felc'ilie  graiiiude  the  house    enemy  greatly  superior  in  numbers, 
:  j-.e  country  owed  to  the  me-    and  remain  masters  of  the  field  of    ■ 
—  of  the  illustrious  officer  whose     battle — words  were  inadequate  to 
tie»  had   now'  to  deplore,  he    convey  a  efimpletc  decree  of  praise 
"  no  less  strongly  iheaprroba-     lo  a  general  who  could  lead  them 
-    tJat  was  due  to  his  majesty's    to    victory    under    such    eiscum- 
:eTs  for  '  their  conduct  m  the    stances.     So  complete. was  this  vic- 
tory, that  the  army,  after  remain-  - 
ing  unmolested  for  the  night  on  the 
field  irf  battle,  were  the  nci:t  day 
able  to  embark,  in  the  presence  of 
the  superiiir  Ibrce  whom  it   bad 
beaten  the   day  before ;   and   the 
whole    were    embarked,    without 
leaving  even  a  wounded  individual, 
a  piece  of  artillery,  or  any  thing 
which  the  enemy  couSd  bo«st  as  a 
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this  country  to  aid  Spain.  If  they 
meanty  koweverito  allowthat  some- 
thing ought  to  havd  been  done, 
tiMf  would  have  then  to  point  out  to 
Ch6 -house  in  what  manner  thi»  sue* 
tovLT  Would  have  been  administered 
Under  their  able  hands,  if  they  had 
been  in  power.  From  the  speci- 
nensy  however,   which  had  been- 

S'ven  in  thil  way  in  tl^c  debates  in 
e  present  session,  his  majesty's 
ministers  felt  undismayed  at  the 
fesult  of  such  a  discussion.    The 
house  had  already  heard  most  cu- 
rious plans  of  campaigns  suggest- 
ed bv  some  of  those  irentlemen,  ^ 
and  perhaps  they  would  hear  some 
more  curioi^  in  the  next  discussion ; 
but  he  believed  they  had  heard  no- 
thing,   nor  would  hear  any  thing 
from  them  which  would  incline  the 
bouse  or  the  country  to  believe  that 
more  eiFectual    aid    would    Jrave 
been  given  to  Spain,  if  the  adnii- 
titstration  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  were  in  their  hands. 
'      Mr.  Elliot  was  sorry  to  see  that 
ihinisters  had  no  other  resource, 
but  going  to  the  old  hackneyed 
scheme  of  robbing  the  militia  to 
recruit    the   regular  army.       He 
thought  those  bills  w6nt  to  intro- 
duce an  indirect  and  fraudulent 
system  of  taxation  into  the  country  5 
and    that   although    government 
might  give  tenguineifs  to  tlie  bal- 
lotted  man,  that  would  go  but  a 
small  way  in  getting  a  suostttute. 
The   question    being  put,    the 
bouse  divided; 

For  the  motion    -    -    77     . 
Against  it    -    .    -    -    26 

Majority    -    -    -    51 
Leave  was  accordingly  given  to 
bring  in  the  bill,  which  was  pre- 
sented and  read  a  first  time* — Ad- 
journed.   * 

OVBRTURES  FROM  ERTURTH. 

Jan.  26.  In  the  hou&e  of  lords,  the 


earlof  Liverpopl  ro$efbrthe  purpose 
ofmovinganad  dress  of  thanks  to  his 
majesty*  for  havtpgi  communicated 
the  papers  on  the  table  relating  to 
the  overtures  from  Erfurth,     He 
was  not  aware  that  any  objections 
would  be  made  to  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  in  having  received  the 
overtures  from  Russia  and  France 
in  the  manner  they    did.      After 
the  extraordinary  occurrences  that 
had  taken  place  in  Spain,  and  the 
means  that  were  adopted  to  give 
effect  to  them  by  one  of  the  parties 
to  these  overtures,  it  was  evident 
that  liitle  reliance  cot^ld  be  placed 
on  any  proposals  that  they  might 
have  offered.    His  majesty's  minis- 
ters, howei'er,  had  laid  it  down  as  a 
principle  of  their  government,  to 
meet  any  fair  proposition  of   the 
enemy,  at  any  period  of  the  war, 
with  a  frank  and  ready  answer. 
A    proposition  of  that  kind  was 
contained    in    the    conclusion    of 
the^  first  communication.     It  pro- 
fessed a  readiness    to   treat  with 
Great-Britain,  and  the  powers  with 
which  she  was  allied,  on  .the  basis 
of  the  uti  possiditiii  or  any  other 
basis  founded  on  diat  reciprocity 
which    could    alone    afford    the 
grounds  of  an  honouraUe  and  per- 
manent peace.     It  was  desirable, 
on  tlie  part  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, not  to  involve  themsdves  in 
a  negotiation  without  a  perfect  un-    - 
derstanding  as  to  the  basis  on  which    * 
it  was  to  proceed.    They  wished, 
therefore,  to  ascertain,  ai  the  com- 
mencement,    in  what    light    the 
Spanish  government,  <o  whom  his 
majesty  wa$^  bound   by*the  most 
solemn  engagements,    was  to"^  h% 
considered ;    whether    the   junta» 
exercising  the  monarchical  power 
for   Ferdinand  VII,  was  or  was 
not .  to  be  a  party  to  the  treaty. 
The  relations  tiiat  had  lately  taken 
place  between  his  majesty  and  the 

Spanisl\ 
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Spanish  garentment  were  no  se>  Lord  Grenrille  Lamented  thst 
crn  [o  Fia.3ce  and  R.usi<3.  His  the  address  was  cuuched  in  mch 
uuji>ij  demanded  to  know  if  langiiage  as  to  render  it  impossible 
Sp^in  n-ould  be  adjnitt*.-d  ks  a  par-  for  tiini  to  concur  ia  it.  He  had 
tj.  Vi'ijat  was  the  answer?  Why,  before  stated,  and  he  would  nov 
naaeof  those  t)ntnii^ht  have  been  state  again,  that  peace  was  not 
oJcre-J,  and  wiiich  might  have  to  be  expected  under  the  circum* 
produced  a  temporary  delusion  ftances  in  whiph  that  overture  was 
vin  reelect  to  \he  ^ncerity  of  made.  The  possession  of  Spain 
ihrse  jx)*ers.  No;  thejnasfc  was  was  of  vital  importance  to  Bona> 
ihrawn  olF  at  once  ;  and  the  loy-  pane. '  It  was,  perhaps,  cite  great*  , 
al  fopulation  trf  Spain,  fighting  for  est  interest  fov  which  he  hadev^ 
the'.'  ;e^iiima:£  monarchy,  the  ih-  contended.  When  be  made  hii 
if^m  '.cnce  of  their  country,  and  proposal,  he  had  provided  all  the 
t^et)  Liiu;^  dear  to  man,  are  scig-  means  of  insuring  the  complete 
nuL^icd  by  tJitodi;ii)5  epithet  "  the  success  of  his  project.  Hesecretif 
SpLiib  /Biurpients ,"  and  all  pre-  laughei  at  the  extravagant  eipec- 
tenii:nis,  either  for  them  or  from  tations  which  the  people  df  this  ' 
tliem,  to  becf.me  a  party  in  the  country  weratao.;ht to  entertain  o* 
nn.-iiation,  scoffed  at  und  ridi-  the  triumph  of  the  Spanish  cause. 
tjJed.  Under  thewi  circumstances,  He  knew  that  two  months  would 
he  could  not  conceive  tliere  could  put  into  his  power  that  country 
be  irLydaereiiL-e  of  opinion  respect-  which  ministers  wished  to  niiiLo  a 
icglhe  hue  of  policy  which  his  ma-  subject  of  ncftotiation.  And  was 
jtity's  ministers  ought  to  have  pur-  it  then  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
aied.  They  rejected  the  proiFered  give  away,  by  a  stroke  nf  the  pen, 
ce^-ialion  ia£her  than  abandon  that  which  remained  to  be  decided 
V-'"'  His  lordship  concluded  by  the  force  of  arms  ?  He  did  not 
^'i  expressing  his  deep  regret  find  fault  with  ministers  for  not 
tH-it  the  emperor  of  Russia  could  abandoning  tlie  cause  of  Spain, 
I.B.-»  retomed  sach  an  answer  as  he  but  for  having  put  themselves  in  « 
lud  to  the  com  mil  ni  cat  ion  from  situation  not  to  be.ibL- to  negoiiate 
wirgovemmcnti'and  that  heshould  wiUiout  bringing  in  Spainasa  par- 
^nsofar  lent  himsell'to  the  pas-  ty.  They  called  upon  Bonaparte 
s'o□^anddes^gnsof  thepcrsonatthe  to  surrend^  that  as  a  preliminary 
iitid  of  Fxance,'  as  to  compare  the  which  was  the  f  lir  object  of  a  ne- 
tcortf  of  a  people  who  rose  upon  gotiation.  If  they  expected  that 
ii»at  ancient  aod  esuhlishcd  go-  he  would  make  a  sacrifice  of  his 
TBunent,  to  the  struggles  of  the  pretensions  to  Spain,  had  he  not  m 
^wiish  natior.  against  the  most  right  to  expect  similiar  concession 
f'^oi  and  atrocious  usurpation  of  on  their  part,  and  an  ofTi-T  to  sacri- 
fice some  gr«at  object  6f  British 
interest  to  have  induced  liim  to  re-  ■ 
linquish  Spain !  But  wl-.at  did  mi- 
nisters do  i  Tliey  began  at  the 
wrong  end.  There  was  no  instance 
in  history  in  which  a  power  was  re- 
k  quired  as  a  preliminary  to  abandon, 
a  most  essential  interest.  Hi's  lord- 
sbii>  complaiiied  tktt  tlie  nature  of 
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die  engagements  by  whkh  we  were  magnitude  and.  wisdom  of  our  mi* 

bound  to, Spain  was  kept  a  secret,  litary   cooperation,  as  we  had  in 

"iphis  was  not  the  way  in  which  the  refusing  to  negotiate  unless  she  was 

legislature  was  accustomed  to  be  admitted  as  a  party*    With  such 

treated.  means  as  ministers  had   in  their 

^  Lord  Eldon  denied  that  minis-  hands,  it  was  right  to  inquire  whjr 

ters  called  upon  Bonaparte  to  aban*  they  had  not  made  a  better  use  of - 

don  his  pretensions  to  Spain  as  a  them.     It  was  incumbent  on  them 

preliminary  to  negotiation.    They  to  lay  before  parliament,  and  with- 

made  no  such    demand.    ,  They  out  delays  detailed  information  of 

only  advised  his  majesty  to  ask  the  conduct  ofthe  war  in  Spam;  tA 

this  question  :   Will  you,  as  preli*  show  how  we  had  stood  and  did 

aimary  to  negotiation,  adinit  the  stand  with  respect  to  that  country. 
Spanish  government  to  state  their        Lord  Mulgrave  was  not  surpris- 

own  claims?  It  was  obvious,  from  ed   that    the    noble   baron  (lord 

the  answer  ofboth  France  and  Rus-  Grenviile)  who  spoke  in  the  de» 

sia,  that  whatever  pe^ce  might  be  bate,  did  not  approve  the  conduct 

made  between  them  and  England,  of  ministers.    It  was  not  confor- 

Spain  was  to  be  surrendered  to  the  mable  to  his  cold  and  cautious  po- 

former.     However  the  negotiation  licy  ;  but  though  it  did  not  please 

might    terminate,    it  was   to    be  the  noble  lord,  he  had  the  satisfac* 

wrunefromusthataBonapaxtewas  tion  of  knowing  that  it  Accorded 

to  be  king  of  Spain.     He  was  per-  with  the  generous  and  exalted  sen* 

tuaded  that  no  sacrifice  this  coun-  timents  of  the  country.    He  wished 

try  could  have  offered .  to  make,  that   the  noble  baron,   and  those 

would  have  induced  him  to  rclin-  who  agreed  with  him,  would  di- 

quish  hisv pretensions  to  Spain ;  and  vide  the  house  on  this  questioui 

he  therefore  thoueht  the  wisest,  the  that  the  country  might  "know  who 

most  just,  and  ms^nanimous  policy  among  them  were  disposed  to  assist 

on  the  part  of  England,  vras  to  put  the  Spaniards,  and  who  were  for 

an  end  to  the  negotiation  as  soon  leaving  them  to .  the  most  horrid 

as  possible*  ,  tyranny  under  which  a  nation  ever 

Viscount  Sidmouth  agreed  with  groaned.    He  denied  that  any  se* 

bis  noble  friend,  that  the  overtures  cret  engajgements  had  been  formed 

{romErfurth  could  not  have  by  any  with  Spam  ,at-the  time  the  overture 

possibility  led  to  peace.  He  was  hap-  was  made.     It  was  an  engagement 

py  to  find  that  tnere  wasadisposi-  taken  in  the  face  of  the  country, 

tion  in  the  country  to  makethempst  It  was  an  engagement  of  common 

vigorous  efforts  to  prosecute  the  interest,  of  feeling,  of  every  senti- 

war,  through  which  the  only  road  ment  diat  could  morally  or  politi- 

to  a  safe  and  honourable  peace  lay.  cally  interest  a  people* 
H,e  rejoiced  to  find  that  there  was        Lord  Auckland  could  not  help 

no  sacrifice  .which    the    country  r^;rettin^  the  probable  difierence 

wdttid  hot  rather  make  than  con-  ofsituation,  in  which  the  country 

sent  to  abandon  Spain  to  the  most  would  have  been  placed,  if  his  no*. 

Ibui  usurpation  that  ever  polluted  ble  'friend    (lord  Grenviile)   had 

the  pages  of  history.    He  lament-  been  minister.    We  should  then, 

ed  tnat  we  bad  not  given  as  strong  ^a  all  probability,  have  had  full 

proofs  of  our  sincerity  to  make  access  to  the  Baltic,  a  peace  with 

common  canst  with  Spaioi  by  the  Americai  and  her  assistance  as  an 

ally 
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•By  against  France.  Ais  to  the 
war  in  Spam,  if  the  noble  lord 
coold  «  lay"  any  «*  flattering  nnc- 
tioD  to  his  soul"  on  this  renection» 
he  had  not  ill-nature  enough  to 
attempt  to  deprive  him  of  it ;  he 
ifaoDld  only  say  again,  that  if  his 
noble  friend  had  been  made  minis- 
ttr,  the  country  would  not  now 
hare  had  to  regret  the  loss  of  the 
finest  army  England  had  ever  sent 
abroad.  The  noble  loud  did  not 
ia>|mte  the  least  blame  to  minis- 
ten  for  their  conduct  upon  Bona- 
parte's late  pacific  overtures;  nor 
did  he  impute  to  them  the  most 
dittant  mspicion  of  a  desire  not  to 
makepeace.  He  did  not  think  Bona- 
parte's overtures  sincere;  for  in  the 
very  beginning  of  his  speech  on  the 
opcninz  his  legislature,  Ke  says, 
^  Providence  has  thrown  the  army 
of  England  into  my  power,  and 
I  am  going  to  annihilate  it ;"  and 
das  without  waiting  for  an  answer 
to  those  overtures.  Thenoblelord 
was  lorry,  however,  for  one  diing 
which  had  occured  in  this  negotia* 
tioD ;  and  this  was  the  recognition* 
of  king  .Ferdinand  VII.  The  no-- 
Ue  lord  stood  close  to  Charles  of 
Spain  when  he  received  his  crown, 
and  did  not  believe  he  would  ever 
vduntorily  resigyi  it. 

The  earl  of  Suffolk  said,  the  ar- 
my in  Spain  should  have  followed 
the  military  example  of  Marl- 
borough, and  should  havejectired 
Barcefona  for  a  post '  of  retreat ; 
without  this  security,  no  army 
should  again  be  ventured  into 
^pam*    . 

The  quesdon  was  then  put  on 
(he   address,    which  was    carried 


January  27*  Lord  Folkestone 
moved,  that  a  new  writ  be  issued 
for  die  election  of  a  membef 
for  Poole,  in  the  room  of  John  Jef- 
ftjf  esq.  who,  since  his  election. 


had  accepted  the  office  of  consul 
general  in  the  dominions  of  her 
most  faithful  majesty  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Rose  expressed  some  doubt 
whether  that  honourably  member 
had,  by  such  acceptance,  vacated 
his  seat,  within  die  meaning  of  th« 
place  act.  He  knew  of  no  prece- 
dent on  record,  wherein  a  mem- 
ber of  that  house  could  be  constru- 
ed to  have  vacated  his  seat  by  ac« 
cepting  the  office  of  minister  at  any 
foreign  court.  It  was  not  so  deem- 
ed in  case  of  an  envoy  sent  to  Vien- 
na in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
which  was  the  only  case  within  his 
recollection  that  bore  any  analogy 
to  the  present.  He  hoped,  how* 
ever,  the  noble  lord-  would  have 
no  objection  to  wave  his  motio'n  for  ' 
the  present,  in  order  that  the  ques- 
tion might  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, to  inquire  whether  or  not 
Mr.  Jeflfry  had  vacated  his  seat 
by  the  acceptance  of  his  present 
office. 

.  The  speaker  menuoned  another 
precedent  of  an  envoy  sent' to  the 
Netherlands  in  the  year  1762 1  ' 
and  what  analogy  that  case  bore  to 
the  present  would  be  for  the  house 
to  judge.  He  suggested,  however^ 
the  propriety  of  adjourning  the 
debate  on  the  subject  for  the  pre* 
sent,  until  the  'opmion'  of  a  com- 
mittee should  be  reported. 

Lord  Folkestone^  acceded  to  the 
proposition  of  a  committee,  which 
WHS  accordingly  appointed,  and 
the  debate  was  adjourned  to  Mon- 
day se'nnight,  when,  the  subject  b^.- 
ing  discussed,  his  lordship's  mo- 
tion w^s  agreed  to. 
Sir  A.  Wellesley  having  appeared 
in  his  place. 

The  speaker  rose  and  addressed 
him  nearly  in  the  terms  following : 

"  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  it  was 
one  of  the  first  objects  of  this  housf^ 
in  directing   its  attention  to  x)ac 

brilliant 
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brilliant  services  of  the  British  ar- 
my in  Portugal,  and  amidst  the 
contending  opinions  upon  other 
subjects  connected  therewith,  to 
express  its'  public  approbation  of 
those  splendid  services  you  have  ren- 
dered to  your  country  on  that  im- 
portant occasion.  You  nave  been 
called  upon  to  command  the  armies 
of  your  country  in  that  expedi- 
tion; and  it  was  your  peculiar 
good  fqrtune,  by  your  eminent 
skill  and  gallant  example,  to  in- 
spire your  troops  with  that  confi- 
dence and  intrepidity  which  led 
them  to  such  signal  triumph^  in 
those  battles,  which  have  so  justly 
obtained  for  you  the  thanks  and 
admiration  of  your  country,  and 
rendered  your  name  illtisirious  to 
the  'extremities  oCthe  British  em- 
pire; Your  great  military  talents, 
thus  eminently  successful  in  your 
country's  cause,  have  justly  entitled 
you  to  royal  favour  and  to  the/ 
gratitude  of  parliament ;  and  it  is 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction  that  I 
now  repeat  to  you  tJie  thahks  of 
this  bouse.  I  do  therefore,  in  the 
name  of  the  parliament  of  the  unit- 
ed kingdom  of  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland,  return  you  their  public 
thanks  for  the  splendid  victoriesob- 
tained  by  you  over  the  French  army 
in  Poruigal,  on  the  17th  and  21st 
days  of  August,  18(>6,  so  honour- 
abk  and  glorious  to  the  British 
arms/'  * 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  returned 
his  thanks  to  the  house  for  the  high 
honour  now  conferred  on  him,  and 
in  a  peculiar  manner  to^  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  who  fiued 
the  chair,  for  the  very  polite  and 
obliging  manner  in  which  he  was. 
pleased  to  repeat  to  him  the,  sense 
whidi  the  house  of  commons  did 
him  the  honoiir  to  entertain  of  his 
himfible  exertions  for  the  public 
service.    Vo  man  fek  9iore  gmte^i 


fully  or  valued  more  highly  than' 
he  did,  the  approbation  of  parlia- 
ment and  his  country  ;  the  officers 
and  ioldiers  of  the  British  army 
looked  "up  to  that  approbation,  as 
the  higliest  honour  that  c6irt4  be 
held  out  to  an  excitement  to  their 
valour.  Conscious  as  he  was  of  his 
want  of  power  to  express  the  sense 
he  now  felt  of  the  distinguished  ho- 
nour this  day  conferred  upon  him, 
he  hoped  the  house  would  be  pleas- 
ed to  acctpt  his  most  grateful  ac- 
knowledgements for  their  favour. 

The  next  business  in  the  house 
was>Ir.  Wardle's  motion  relating 
to  the  commaT^der- in -chief;  but 
as  we  mean  to  devote  our  next 
chapter  exclusively  to  this  subject* 
we  pa^s  it  !>y  for  the  present. 

Jan.  31.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  in 
the  house  of  commons,  moved  for 
and  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  extending  to  debtors  con- 
fined upoii  the  orders  of  courts  of 
equity,  the  benefits  of  ihe  act  of 
the  32d  George  II.  which  entitled 
tiie  debtor  to  /our-pence  per  day 
and  afterwards  to  six^^ence,  to  be 
paid  by  the  creditor. 

Mr,  Whicbread  wishecT,   before 
the  order  of  the  day  was  read,  to 
ask  the  noble  lord  on  the  opposite 
bench,  Avhethcr  there  was  any  pro-" 
bability  the  public  woiifd  be  grati- . 
fied  with  the  publication  of  any 
part  of  sir  John  Moore's  dispatches. " 
From  what  fell   fjom  the    noble 
lord  on  a  preceding  evening,  he 
was  taui^iit  to  expect  there  would  , 
be  no  objection  to  publish  ceitain 
parts  of  these  dispatches.     He  had 
looked  with  great  anxiety  to  Satur- 
day's gazette,  and  was  disappointed  * 
to  find  they  did  not  appear  in  it. 

Lord  Casilereagh  regretted  that 
it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  grati- 
fy the  honourable  member's  curiosi- 
ty. Those  dispatches  he  considered 
as  private  and  confidential.     They 

were 
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vtn  marked  lo  on  the  back  of  which  tt  vas  found  impossible  to 
!>:«  IcKCTi  if^y  were  so  declared  conclude  up<man]r  teimsofhonour 
m  6e  in  ihe  body  of  tiie  dispatcli.  and  safety,  he  did  not  anticipate 
!i  wai  distinctly  left  ttt  t!ie  discre-  much  dilTerence  of  opinion.  The 
nun  rt  niiniswrt  to  publish  parts  of  question  of  the  day  he  apprehended 
irnn  is  tnty  )ileased,or  to  withhold  would  rather  be  on  tlie  conduct  of 
iLm  ilin^elher.  It  certainly  wai  government,  than  the  principles  on 
iht  wish  both  of  himself  and  col-  -which  tliat  conduct  was  founded. 
Icignetto^tify  thepublicandtbe  Theie  was  no  man,  he  believed, 
fritndi  o!  iliat  eallant  officer  with  who  would  be  found  to  contend 
•itrjcis  from  the  dispatches }  but  thfit  tlie  overture  from  the  enemy 
li-icy  found  it  so  difliculC'to  select  contained  the  means  of  negotiating 
ti:ch  parn  as  it  would  be  prudent  with  a  fair  chance  of  peace.  If  k 
icj  proper  to  publish,  t!iat  ihey  should  be  shown  that  in  the  ma- 
«titur,Jer  the  necessity  of  wholly,  nagement  of  the  negoiiauon  anr 
r!.r.qiiiili(DP  tlie  design.  After  fair  opportunity  .was  omitted  trt 
If.t  letter  reluinp  lo  the  last  event  bring  to  a  point  the  intentions  of 
laSpin,  there  was  nothing  in  sir  the  enemy,  or  that  occasion  waj 
liui  Miwie's  dispatch  necessary  to  eagerly  sought  and  wantonly  seiied 
I>c  nBiJe  public  in  the  gazette,  to  put  an  end  to  it,  such  conduct, 
IpmiiLauieconsideraiion,  he  wai  he  would  admit,  would  be  a  fair 
cfinvinced  that  it  could  not,  with  ground  forcriticism,  if  not  of  blame, 
fcir  jwpiiety,  be  brought  forward  .  In  what  he  should  say,  he  would 
u  in  msnlated  production.  He  coniine  himself  to  the  conduct  ct' 
viibcd,  however,  to  gratify  the  the  negotiation,  rather  than  to  the 
incnds  of  that  gallant  officer  as  far  discussion  of  principles,  of  wjiich 
Bpcuible.  The  object,  be  presum-  there  appeared  but  one  impress! oa 
ai-voddbe  obtained   if  the  dis-    onthehou^e. 

F^tth  should  become  public  in  any  The  demand  made  by  the  Bri- 
'ij.  He  had  no  objection  that  it  tish  government  with  respect  to 
li^ld  be  produced  as  part  of  Spain,  was  one  of  tlie  most  mode- 
'M  eonespoiidence  necessary  for  rate  whidi  could  possibly  under 
tf  discussion  of  the  conduct  of  lh»  such  circumstances,  have  been  re- 
nr  in  Spain,  though  he  must  (juir^d  :  the  most  mode^te,  but  at 
i'il  adhere  to  his  objection  of  pub-  thesarne  time  the  most  efficacious—- 
t:'j(j  it  in  the  Ka/eite.  merclv  that  she  should  be  a  party. 

Tlie  order  Of  tlie  day  for  taking  that  she  should  have'  leave,  by  her 
'  i>i  conadcration  the  papers  rcl.it-  own  personal  representatives,  to 
>.it-iotheUteoverturefrom  Fiance  plead  Jier  own  cause.  What  lesa 
>?i  Rassia  having  been  read,  could  have  been  demanded?  and 

yet  he  had  heard  it  to  be  the  opint-. 
on  of  rnany  that  this  was  an  impro-- 
per  concession.  Many,  on  the 
oiiier  hand,  declared  -  any  enter- 
tainmetit  of  tlie  proposjil  at  all, 
which  must  have  been  insidious, 
was  a  mere  waste  of  words,  and 
that  it  should  have  been  immediate- 
ly rejected ;  but  it  was  plain  tlie 
£rfu/[h  iiiter>ieur  must  have  had- 
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tome  Ttdation  to  Sl|>ain ;  and  an  of-  the  world.  3at  still  tfaej  argae^ 
fer  which  might  j^ossibly  lead  to  an  unwisely^  who  said  that  the  men* 
amicable  issue,  he  did  not  conceiye  tion  of  Spain  was|  a  necessary  bar. 
could  wisely^  have  been  rejected,  to  future  negotiation.  The  ad- 
Indeed  he,  for  one,  had  cherished  mission  of  Spaiii  to  an  interference 
what  might  appear  to  many  as  tU  by  no  means  committed  France  tp  a 
tionary  hopes.  He  had  fondly  ima-  recognition  of  her  rights,  but  mere* 
gined  the  effect  which  example  ly  to  a  discussion  of  them.  What, 
might  have  had  on  the  emperor  however,  was  the  answer  of  France 
of  Russia— the  invariable  return  to  this  equitable  proposal  ?  Why^ 
made  for  kindness  by  the  French  peremptorily  refilsipg  the  partictpa- 
tjrraut— bis  constant  breach  of  trea*  tion  of  the  Spanish  people,  becaiue 
^es^  desertion  of  allies,  de^rad^-  they  were  rebels  I  To  wnom  ?-*-Jo* 
tion  of  sovereigns,  subversion  of  seph  Bonaparte :  thereby,  while  he 
every  moral  principle^  and  avowed  scouts  our  proposal  of  the  admis- 
hosttlity  to  every  practical  virtue —  sion  of  the  de  facto  goverment,  ta- 
his  defiance  of  established  usage,  citly  demanding  our  recognition  of 
sterility  of  grateful  sentiment-^  his  atrocious  usurpation.  To 
his  very  baseness  to  Snain— the  ever  tins  had  we  not  given  our  decided 
firm,  dear,  faithfuU  subservient»  negative,  we  should  have  at  one 
tinsuspectiBg  Spain,  his  powerful  dash  of  our  -pen  signed  the  mtn 
aid  in  the  subjugation  of  £urope,  and  degradation  ot  the  Spanish 
and  now  his  prey  when  that  aid  was  people — their  proscription  as  re^ 
unnecessary.  He  confessed  that  his  bels,  and  their  punishment  as  trai- 
wonder  at  the  apathy  of  the  en;-  tors ;  but  he  had  chosen  to  go  sdll 
peror  Alexander,  calculating  his  further,  and  even  illustrate  mis  po- 
comparatively  poor  askistance,  was  sition'  by^comparing  the  patriots-  of 
utterly  inexpressible !  Wliat  could  Spain  to  the  Jrish  rebels.  It  was 
be  his  expectation  I  Did  he  sup-  aA  illustration  which  he  only  niexi* 
posethe  tyrant  would  invert  hisesta-  tioned  to  reprobate ;  but  even  ad- 
blished  usage,  aod  esN^it  towards,  mitting  that  the  Irish  catholic^ 
him  a  forbearance  which  he  denied  were  rebels,  which  he  was  far  from 
to  more  ,  beneficial  supporters  I  doing,  yet  where  was  the  paral]^  i 
The  opportunity  was  however  now  The  Irish  rebelled  against  a  law- 
past,  and  no  doubt  many,  calculat*  ^  ful  sovereign,  complete  in  his  ngfaty 
mg  from  the  event,  would  entitle  and  perfect  in  his  possession,  we 
him  chimerical ;  but  disappointed  of  course,  did  we  negotiate  after 
as  he  had  been,  he  did  not  scruple  his  answer,  should  'concede  the 
to  declare,  that  %va5  it  again  to  oc-  indisputable  inheritance  of  his  b^t>- 
cur,  the  same  line  of  condhct,  de-  ther ;  cotisign  the  confiding  Spa- 
fived  from  the  plainest  principles  niards  to  slavery,  and  consentto  the 
cf  human  nature,  would  be  by  him  establishment  of  an  usurpiAg  dy* 
affiain  pursued*  In  the  present  nasty.  But  the  insincQity  of  Bo- 
wcumstances,  howef  er,  it  was  im-  naparte  was  plain  in  the  progress  of 
possible  that  the  name  of  Spain  his  communications ;  for  even  be^. 
could  have  been  omitted*  We  had  fore  he  could  have  received  6ur  ffrst 
profiered  her  our  assistance.  She  answer  to  (lis  first  communication^ 
^ed  a  great  ^ce  in  the  eye  of  ,  he  announced  to  his  senate  his  de- 
Europct  and  we  were  ostensibly  termination  to  pursue  those  viewi 
connected  with  hery  ia  the  view  of  which  it  was  our  evident  policy 

and 
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vi  declaied  detign  to  prevent,  which  the  *hocIcs  of  war  cannot 
Dn  the  ifJj  of  the  month  we  re-  overcome,  the  furjr  of  innovatioii 
Cfited  hi*  lencr  i  iind  on  tlie  25th  eitinguish,  and  which  will  even 
he  made  hi»  mind  known  to  the  triumph  'jntd  the  despair  of  coi^ 
ftnaie.      It  wa«,  however,  stated    quest; 

brfadiy  bv  soTTie,  that  we  should      „^ .      _^   ,._      ._,    _!,,* 

k.re  !:n<i\\-n  well  the  mfleribihty  "^  '^ 

M  the  enem^r,    and   the  "  tiaiinj        This  was  the  ardour  which  in* 
tjtt  rf  oursclMs."     *'  Now,  sir,"    flamed  Spain  ;   and  although  siiv 
uid  Mr.  G.  **  at  I  have  he^rd  that    may  be  less  relined  than  we  in  her 
tsoie  ia  a  ship  cannot  perceive  her    exertions  or  objects,  still,  when  we 
rartion,  m)  perhaps  those  in  a  lini-    consider  tlie  principle,   our  praise 
i«;  c».*;ry  cunnot  be    Sensible   of    cannot   be    less:    but   these    wer« 
tbcir  progressiTe  degradation.  Sut    abstract  considerations,  which,how. 
I  will  venture  to  say,  such  opinion    ever  connected  with  it,  he  would 
A  but  the  visionary  chiTnxra  df  i    wish  to  separate  from   the  main 
ln;nd  brooding  in  the  silence  of  so-    qnesLiou  ;  he  wnuld  wish  the  house 
L'.ad?,    and  which,  when  ptomiil-    to    come    unbiassed     and   dispas- 
^.ited  in  society,  is  ilocheered  byone    sionate  to  the  con^iJemtion  of  thi; 
Snendly  Toioe-^inchirished  by  ontf    overtures,  and  the  treatment  they 
ciMinaienied  ipirit.  But  if  it  be  true    experienced,  and  he  had  little  con- 
—if  wc  are-  to  pci  ish,  1  dd  irust    cem  as  to  the  resdtt  of  the  invest!- 
that  wlien    stripping    to   struggle    gation.     Mr.   Canning  concluded 
*ith  th#  adverse  waves,  we  shaU    a  most  biilliant  speech,  by  moving 
iMcast  away  those  qualities  which    thatHn  address  of  thanki  should  b« 
etmobie  and  dignify  our  namret  that    prcwnted    to  his  majesty,    for  hi>     - 
ereaintbeagonitsof  deatJi  we  shall     gracious  co  ram  uiu  cation  of  the  p*- 
tiiog  to  oar    naiional  inEcgnty,''    pers  on  the  table. 
It  was  b*  s^<''  utterly  imposiible        Mr.  Whitbread,    while    he   ac- 
tbatwe  could  ever  have  ab.mdontfd    knowledgtd  ilie  eJoqnente  of  the- 
Spain,  however  op[)osirpouropini-    right  honourable  gentlepian,  was 
ms  might  be  as  to  the  conduct  of    happy  alto  to  give  hin>  his  thank* 
lie  ni(npai}pi>     Never  can  a  free    for  some  axioms  not  ver?  uiual  to 
pMple  admit  the  claim  of  an  usurp-    hear  from  that  side  of  the  house — • 
w,  and,  in  so  dning,  consign  their-    axioms  which,  had  they  been    al« 
ailies  to  a  foreign  dynasty  and  im-    -w^ys  attended  to,  would  Lave  pre- 
inediiie  execution.     In  these  en-    vented  us  from  now  deploring  the 
li{;hteDed    times,    however.    It    is    balance  of  Europe  upset,  Rehouse 
soange  what  a  predisposition  there     of  Bouriion  overthrown,  and   iJur 
ii  in  il>e  minds  of  some  refiners  of    own  national  dec:iy.  He  had  heard 
that  a  government  representing  the 
people  ought  to  be  attended  to : 
that  silreiy  must  have  been  imbibed 
with  the  honourable  secretary's  ruw 
nmroRty  orincipies  g  for  he  well  re- 
membered a  •Tisnc  when  such  an'  ai- 
ser  Jon  was  by  him  reprobated  and 
ridiculed,  and  the  rejecdon  ol  which 
httrried  England  into  3  war,  wtitch 
has  left  her  to  be  the  scorn  instead 
D  «f 
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of  the  arbitress  of  Europe!  He 
could  not,  however,  agree' that  we 
ought  not  to  treat  after  Bona- 
parte's answer,  because  he  consi- 
dered that  answer  provoked  by  the 
taunts  and  sneers  of  the  honourable 
gentleman,  and  by  the  arrogance 
of  the  government  to  which  he  be- 
longed. Governments  were  too 
apt  to  attribute  to  themselves  every 
virtue,  and  to  their  adversaries 
every  vice*  It  was  someni'hat  er- 
,  traordinary,  however,  that  the  ho- 
nourable gendeman,  after  having 
himself  discarded  the  old  moralkyt 
sliould  presume  to  say  that  the 
French  emperor's  atrocity  was  un- 
paralleled !  What!  was  this  a 
justifiable  assertion  from  the  author 
of  the  atrocious,  unprKiciplcd,  and 
dastardly  attack  upon  Denmark'? 
[^Htar!  hear!']  It  really  canied 
on  air  of  ridicule  along  with  it,  to 
Bonaparte  not  less,  however,  than 
did  another  assertion  carry  of  insult 
to  the  emperor  of  Russia.  What 
must  ie  have  thought  when  the  de- 
nunciations were  perused  by  him 
against  the  violator  of  the  Spanish 
throne — Ite,  who  must  have  re- 
membered well  Ixow  Catherine, 
eallcJ  the '  great,  and  Frederick 
falleJ  the  great,  and  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  dismembered  Poland, 
and  dethroned  the  king?  Why 
should  we  tajk  of  atrocity  ?  Why 
should  vue  blasphemously  call  on 
our  God — wef  ibe  ravagers  of  In- 
£a — w<,  who  in  the  very  last  ses- 
sion voted  the  solemn  thanks  of 
the  house  to  the  despollcr  of  that 
unhappy  persecuted  country.  Oh  I 
•*  IFicn  we  say  that  wt  have  no  An, 
we  decfive  tnttseheSf  and  the  truth  is 
Plot  in  tti."  Far  was  he  from  justi- 
fying such  vaunts  and  such  re- 
proaches, and  ill Uould ^.be  perfoi m 
hi^  duty  to  his  country,  did  he 
not  rise  to  open  the  eyes  of  these 
infatuated  people^  and  show  iheiu 


the  comparative  insigniiicance  of 
England  among  the  nations,    * 

If  he  were  then  to  be  asked 
whether  he  wished  to  truckle  to 
France,  and  surrender  the  honour 
of  the  country,  he  should  reply 
that  no  man  would  be  further  from 
entertaining  such  an  idea  than  him- 
self. If  we  wished,  however,  to 
preserve  the  honour  of  the  country, 
we  must  abstain  from  doing  deeds 
of  dishonour.  After  what  we  have 
ourselves  done  in  the  East  and  in 
the  North,  we  had  no  right  to  say 
the  conduct  of  Bonaparte  was  atro- 
cious beyond  all  paralleL  There 
have  been  many  instances  of  ati-o* 
cities  full  as  bad.  Spain  had  in 
former  times  committed  ^eat  atro- 
cities in  the  Western  world;  and  w« 
had  not  only  committed  great  atro^ 
cities  in  the  East,  but  even  in  verj 
recent  times  w-e  had  committed  an 
atrocity  towards  Spain  herself^ 
equal  to  almost  any  thing  which 
had  been  done  by  Bonaparte.  He 
could  not  help  finding  great  faub; 
with  the  declaration  published  by 
the  right  honourable  gentlemai^ 
for  stating  to  the  world  a  Jthing 
that  was  not  the  fact.  It  was  not 
true  that  Bonaparte  required  of 
us,  in  his  first  communication,  the 
abandoiunent  of  Spajn  as  a  preli- 
minary. This  was  stated  by.  him 
after  he  had  received  the  communi- 
cation from  our  government.  The 
first  communication  which  came 
from  the  enemy  was,  in  his  opinion, 
perfectly  unexceptionable*  in  ii» 
manner  and  style. 

Here  the  honourable  gentleman 
entered  at  large  into  Uie  several 
parts  of  Mr.  Canning's  answer^ 
and  said  that  in  his  opinion,  the 
mode  in  which  the  negotiation 
ought  to  have  been  managed  on 
the  part  of  this  country  was,  that 
the  mdependence  of  Spain  should 
hate  beeu.  tbe  fii^  Goudition  of  a 
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Kacs,  but  that"  it  should  not  have  For  his  part,  he  feared  rhat  the 
oera  insisted  on  as  a  prellminarj'.  Spanish  spirit, had  be?n  cakulaftij 
tocaparte  did  not  propose  the  too  highly ;  but  wh^itever  it  once 
abmdcnmeni  of  Spain  as  a  preli-  was,  if  it  should  appear  that  it  wa» 
n.ir-ary  ;  it  was  the  ripht  hon.  gen-  now  sul>dued  or  extinct,  and  that 
lirma^  who  made  the  admUsion  die  cause  of  Spain  vr.is  liopcless,  ho 
&:'  the  Spanish  nation  as  p:trtLes,  a  should  he  sorry  to  pledge  himself 
prsUminary  to  al]  oegotiation.  It  to  make  a  sine  qiid  noit  of  the  inde'J 
«iinot  tHl  after  his  first  communi-  prndence  of  Sp.iin.  He  could  not 
cition  had  beem  answered  in  an  in-  avoid  availing  himself^  this  ,opr 
niticg^  tone  that  he  used  insultiiig  pnitunity  to  speak  his  opinion  upoik 
«ip-esiions.  He  thought  it  was  this  important  point,  for  event* 
ilways  wronw  lo  use  insulting  Ian-  now  follow  with  such  rapidity, 
KU9ge  towards  fionapane  ;  for  that  if  he  was  to  lose  the  present  op> 
aiitT  all,  if  ever  we  wished  for  portunicy,  it  was  possible  that  h» 
pnce  at  a]l,  it  was  probably  with  might  not  iind  another.  As  to  the 
liiis  man  that  tre  rr:ust  raaVe  it,  recapture  of  Madriil,  that  bubble 
i~d  the  price  of  peace  would  be  vi-.ts  now  burst.  Barcelona  hai 
»[  least  for  us  lo  use  something  been  relieved.  The  prophecies  of 
I:l:e  drcorous  language  to  a  power,  Bonaparte  hid  been  in  a  great  mea- 
vaith  is  perhaps  the  greatest  which  sure  realized.  The  British  armiet 
trii^'j,  or  which  ever  did  exist,  on  had  been  expelled  from  Spain,  and 
tbe  face  of  the  world.  As  to  there  appeared  nothing  to  prevent 
fJedging  ourselves  to  any  point  as  his  executing  the  threat  of  placing 
H  lime  ipti  aoH,  be  ccfiitd  not  avoiJ  hii  eagles  on  the  forts  of  Lisbon, 
ttmeaibrring  how  .many  of  those  If  tlicre  was-  no  proSabiUty  of  re- 
™  iftA  tost  the  British  government  riving  the  spirit  of  Spain,  he  could 
Lid  been  obliged  to  abandon  since  not  content  to  tend  more  Briiisb 
thefirstcommencement  of  the  war.  Srmies  or  treasure  to  Spain,  with- 
He  could  not  conceive  tiiat  pe^ce  ont  any  probable  chance  of  success^ 
»-M  to  dangerous  as  some  gentle-  He  concluded  by  moving  a  long 
BfQ  supposed.  Bonaparte  had  amendment, which  he  hoped  atleasc 
^t  ahnost  the  whole  of  Kurope  by  would  be  recorded  on  the  journals 
war,  and  be  did  not  tee  how  of  the  house.  The  substance  of 
he  could  have  done  more,  or  so  theamendmentwas, 
EKich,  in  peace.  The  right  honour-  "  That  the  house  did  not  see  in 
lile  gentleman,  in  the  declaration  the  letter  addressed  to  his  majesty, 
c^Im  majesty,  stated  the  situation  that  any  disgraceful  concession  wag 
1*  difeient  powers  in  Europe,  but  demanded  ;  and  that  requiring**  it 
iw  ^>pearad  to  forget  how  very  preliminary  article,  the  acknow- 
""  ' '  :ry  kdgement  of  tJie  Spinish  natiort 
as  parties  in  the  treaty,  was  unwise 
ng  and  unnecessary  ;  and  that  tJic  lan- 
ay  guage  of  the  note  addressed  to  fo- 
ist reign  powers  should  be  in  a  more 
:er  eonciliatory  tone."  It  concluded 
nd"  by  humbly  requesting  his  mnjesty 
ire  to  avail  hhnself  of  the  first  fair  op> 
it  portunity  of  concltiding  peace. 

Mr<  FoBsonby  saiti  uut  it  w^s 
C  2  iuipot- 
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hnposible,  from  the  great  respect 
he  bore  his  hon.  friend/  thait  ho 
could  differ  from  hi  nit  as  he  did  on 
the  present  occasion,  without  assign- 
ing his  reasons  for  so  doing*  Al* 
though  he  seldom  approved  of  the 
conduct'  of  his  majesty's  ministers^ 
yet  he  ■  thought  they  were  right 
upon  this  occasion  to  come  to  an 
immediate  understanding  of  the 
views  of  those  powers  which  pro- 
posed peace.  He  was  convinced, 
that  no  tone,  however  moderate, 
could  have  procured  the  country^  a 
peace  consistent  with  its  honour ; 
four  still,  he  disapproved  extremely 
of  using  that  Ityle  in  diplomatic 
CO)  respondence,  which  seemed  much 
morel!  Ice  tltelanguage  that  w»&  often 
used  in  that  house;  a^atn^t  political 
^adversaries,  than  like  the  calm  and 
dignified  language  which  became  a 
great  nation  negotiating  about  the 
restoration  of  peace  to  the  'world. 
The  que^on  in  Sj^in  was  not  to 
be  decided  by  negotiation,  but 
merely  by  the  force  of  arms,  for  Bo- 
naparte had  pledged  himself  as 
strongly  to  his  own  senate,  and  to 
France,  that  he  would  place  the 
crown  of  Spain  on  the  head  of  his 
brother,  as  this  country  could  be 
pledged  to  assist  Spain.  He  could, 
notbe  expected  immediately  to  aban- 
don the  pledge  he  had  so  openly 
and  so  recently  given,  neither  could 
this  country  abandon  Spain,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  abandoning 
her  honour  and  her  best  interests. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  he  had  never 
yet  delivered  his  sentiments  on  tliis 
subject ;  and  as  he  had  not  formed 
the  sanguine  hopes  on  the  state  of 
our  connexion  with  Spain,  which  he 
understood  many  persons  had  done, 
he  could  not  suffer  the  present  ques- 
tirn  to  go  to  a  vote,  without  deli- 
vering his  opinion  on  it/  For  his 
own  part,  from  the  first  mention  of 
'^^r  application  of  the  Spaniards  lo 


this  country  for  assistance,  he  couM 
never  place  any  reliance  on  Spanish 
patriotism.  He  could  not  ^ink  ft 
was  a  plant  that  could  ever  thrive  in 
such  a  soil^as  Spain,  which  had  for 
such  a  length  of  time  gfroaned  under 
the  weight  and  grasp  of  the  severest 
despotism,  headed  by  Uiat  most 
dreadful  and  intolemble  6f  all  mon- 
sters— that  disgrace  to  humanity, 
and  terror  of  mankind — the  Inqui- 
s!tit)n.  He  never  cpuld  for  a  mo- 
ment Appose,  that  a  people  so  sunk 
in  indolence  as  the  great  mass  of  die 
Spanish  nation  had  been,  and  bowed 
dovm  by  the  arbitrary  mandates  of 
one  of  the  most  despotic  govern- 
ments in  Europe  for  more  than  a 
century,  could  all  at  once  become 
so  sensible  ofthe  ardour  of  patriotism 
as  to  enable  them  to  make  a  stand 
apainst  the  French,  headed  by  one 
ofthe  ablest  and  greatest  generals 
the  world  had  ever  known*  .He 
could  not,  therefore^  ever  indulge 
tlie  hope  of  r^ching  that  fool's  pa/- 
radisei  with  the  attamment  of  which, 
the  people  of  this  country  had  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  been  pleased  to 
flatter  themselves.  He  was  sorry 
to  observe  this  self-delusion  conti- 
lined  still  soprevalent;  but  he  hoped 
yet,  that  we  were  not  sUch  as  the 
wise  man  had  described,  "that  if 
pounded  in  a  mortar,  vet  would 
not  foolishness'  depart  from  us.*^ 
Ministers  had  from  time  to  time 
held  out  viarions  boasts  that  i^  were 
on  the  point  of  arriving  at  the  goal 
of  success,  but  they  had  all  vanish- 
ed into  air*  If  the  question  were, 
whether  it  would  not-  be  desirable 
to  cut  off  Spain  from  France  as  a 
political  measure,  no  question  could 
be  held  out  that  would  be  more 
easily  or  more  unanimously  de- 
cided :  but  the  unfortttnate  despo- 
tism which  hkd  so  long  prevailed  in 
Spain  mtide  this  impossible;  and 
the  people  of  tbat  country  felt  t09 

fpverely 
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KTfr?!^  its  effects  to  be  aDimated  dueue  and  n^i^ery,  it  would  hnve 
"■th  that  kind  of  spirit,  without  been  some  small  matter  of  consola- 
aiiich  such  an  attempt  rjust  be  tioB.tiinugh  perhaps  not  of  cictisej 
piepostCTtms.  The  right  honourable  but  to  send,  an  army  in  siKh  num- 
^ratleman  {Mr.  Canning)  had,  to  bers,  and  under  such  c  ire  umstanceSf 
iCTTe  hij  own  purpose  that  night,  tJiat  with  the  awistance  at  tlie  Spa- 
iL!«d  the  patriotic  aiiom,  <■  thai  no  ai^rds  they  could  not  drive  the 
ptofdeougfat  tohave  ago'vcmmenl  French  from  Spain,  when  tliey  di<l 
lorcerf  on  them  but  what  the/ chose  not  amount  k  more  than  40,000 
lur  ibemielves."  If  this  had  been  men  j  the  present  ministers  were 
•Uended  toby  miniuersatthecom-  neither  fit  to  go  on  with  the  ma- 
taauxToeat  of  the  French  revoln-  nagcmcntof  rhaaffiirsof  thecoun-  ' 
too,  we  should  not  have  been  at  li'y  in  wxt  or  peace.  They  had 
WW  xt  this  moment.  He  wished,  grafted  the  success,  the  character 
hcnrtr,  if  ministers  did  not  think  and  the  Iioiiout  of  £ngla;id  on  that 
proper  to  lake  hints  from  Bona-  rotten  planic,  despotism  and  the  in. 
juite,  that  they  would  endeavour  qaisition;andunlesi wecouldagiiia 
to  derive  adrantage  from  his  mag-  establish  that  government  in  Spain, 
lunimity.  He  understood  there  our  efforts  were  fruitless,  and  wit 
»^eit  bulletins  newly  arrived  from  must  give  it  up.  With  respect  to 
France,  and  in  possession -of  minis-  sending  money  to  the  Spaniards, 
leri^  in  whidi  Bonapxrte  had  instead  of  doing  so  from  the  poclceis 
evjiced  a  great  degree  of  respect  of  the  people  of  this  couniry,  tliey 
andadmiiation  ofthe  bc^bavtourand  should  have  restored  tkobe  »il)iOTi« 
condoct  of  our  brave  troaps,  and  which  had  beeu  fd^aen  as  droits  of 
F^miCTtlarly  oftlie  gallant  general  the  admiralty,  by' the  shameful 
who  haJ  so  racenuy  fallen,  and  capture  of  the  Spanish  ^gsies, 
K-hose  lots  we  Jiad  so  heavily  to  do-  without  any  declanttion  of  war, 
pkre.  He  was,  however,  much  and  by  that  means  pmian/ his  m^- 
ofraid  that  the  present  ministers  jesiy's  private  purse. 
»TTe  such  as  were  by  no  means  He  feiiiumw'f  obliged  io  his  ho- 
£tted  to  bring  the  country  with  ho-  nour.ihle  friend  for  havin?  moved 
ccoT  oat  of  Its  present  difficulties,  the  amendment  to  the  address,  but 
He  iboaght  they  had  taken  upon  he  should  have  been  more  pleased* 
them  a  most  extensive  and  tremen-  if,  instead  of  ihat  amendment,  he 
dous  responsibility.  If  the  pfe-  had  at  once  boldly  brought  forward 
lamed  pacribtism  of.the  Spaniards  a  remonstrance  to  kis  majesty, 
had  been  listened  tOi  taken  up,  and  stating  the  inadequax^y  of  the  pre- 
acted  oci  upon  light  grounds,  hedid  sent  ministers. to  fill  the  important 
cot  know  any  punishment  th^it  stations  in  which  they  had  been 
TOuU  be  too  sev«re  for  them.  It  placed, andhewouldliaveseconded 
It  with  in&ritely  more  satisfaction. 
He  was  now  called  on  for  an  ad- 
dress of  thanks,  wlien  he  had  n« 
thanks  to  give.  He  should  rather 
wish  to  see  those  removed  from  hit 
majesty's  councils  who  had  kept  the 
truth  from  his  royal  ears,  und  tilled 
them  with  fables  which  had  ope- 
rated as  3. "  leprous  distibneat"  oa 
PS  Ihe 
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the  honour  ftnd  interests  of  the  em- 
pire. Of  all  those  dethroned  mo- 
narchs  with  whose  fate  modem  hi- 
story was  so  replete^  there  was  not 
one  of  theigi  who  had  not  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  a.  concealment  of  the 
truth  from  them  respecting  their 
^ost  important  and  vital  interests. 
They  have  all  been  betrayed,  and 
frequently  deserted,  by  time-serving 
courtiers  and  adulating  sycophants, 
and  happy  would  it  be  if  their  fate 
should  be  a  warning  to  others. 
The  right i  honourable  secretary 
(Mr.  Canning)  had  said,  he  did  not 
think  this  empire  was  sinking.  The 
tight  honourable  gentleman  might, 
perhaps,  himself  be  rising,  but  he 
could  assure  htm  his  country  was 
sinking  very  fast  and  very  deep ; 
yet,  strange  it  was  to  behold,  but 
things  were  represented  totally  dif- 
ferent to  what  they  really  are ;  and 
We  now,  without  surprise,  hear  the 
taere  entrance  into  a  country  term* 
ed  conquest,  and  retreat  represented 
€s  victory.^  With  these  impressions 
on  his  mi/.d,  he  heartily  concurred 
in  the  amendment  proposed  by  his 
honourable  friend  ;  but  would 
much  rather  it  had  been'  a  remon- 
strance. Other  members  *spoke, 
^hei  Mr.  Canuing's  addre&fi  was 
carried. 

Feb.  2.  The  chancellor  of thcexche- 
quer,  agreeably  to  his  notice,  rose  to 
move  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  ^irtlier  suspending 
the  distillery  from  grain,  in  favour 
pf  that  from  sugar.  He  held  it  ex- 
pedient thus  early  to  bring  forward 
bis  motion,  as  the  bill  ia  existence 
trauld  expire  in  forty  days  froip  the 
commencement  of  this  session ;  and 
as  it  was  not  improbable  there 
inight  be  some  difference  of  opi- 
nion on  a  measure  involving  so  m:i- 
ny  different  interests,  he  wished  to 
bring  it  forward  in  time,  to  allow 

-^portuaity  for  ainple  discu5&ica% 


It  was  necessarv,  at  the  same  timet 
to  apprise  the  fiouse)  that  he  con- 
templated a  material  alteration*  in 
the  bill  he  proposed  to  introduce 
from  that  of  the  last  year,  founded 
upon  the  experience  of  its  opemtion. 
It  was  found  for  instance,  ia  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  that  the  sugar 
distillery  went  on  well,  anS  had. 
•  the  cooperation  arid  approval  of' 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  home 
distillery;  and  had  besides  the 
good  efiect  of  keeping  corn  at  a 
moderate  price,  by  abstaming 
from  the  consumption  of  .that  ar- 
ticle. In  Ireland,  however,  *  the 
case  was  quite  different*  ITiere 
the  sugar  distillery  had  scarcely 
any  success  ;  and  while  the  fair  tra- 
der was  precluded  from  the  use  of 
com,  the  consumption  was  greater 
than  ever,  by  means  of  the  clandes- 
tine and  illicit  stills,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  fair  distiller  and  of 
the  revenue.  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  fouiKi  that  Such  was  the  pro- 
,  duce  of  the  present  corrl  harvest  in 
Ireland,  and  in  an  especial  degree 
so  abundant  beyond  ail  former  ex* 
ample  was  that  crop  more  immedi- 
ate! v  important  to  the  sustenance 
of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people, 
potatoes,  that  no  ill  consequence 
whatever  was  felt  in  the  price  of 
provisions.  .  It  was  his  purpose » 
therefore,  to  revive  the  prohibition 
of  the  com  distillery  in  Great-Bri- 
tain, but  to  leave  it  free  in  Ireland^ 
but  at  the  same  time  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  accompany 
this  measue  with  a  prohibition  of 
the  conveyance  of  spirits  between 
Ireland  and  Great-Britain.  It  was 
true  the  articles  of  the  union  pro- 
vided for  a  free  intercourse  of  all 
commercial  articles  between  the 
two  countries,  die  produce  of  cach» 
upon  teims  of  equality ;  but  it  was 
found  tliat  the  drawb;icks  upon 
spirits  between  both  were  founded 
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■n  enoneom  principles.  The  rate  vrn  to  the  system  on  wliich  ll)c  bill 
of  drawbjick  chargeableonlhelrish  was  founded.  He  slioiilJ  not  de- 
disiiller  was  settled  by  the  union;  tain  the  house  by  going  minutely 
bat  yet  he  wasenabled  to  undersell  into  all  its  details,  but  slioulJ  con- 
the  English  distiller  in  hi?  own  mar-  fine  himself  to  its  g<?nerAl  heads. 
kett  an  advawiage  niinoas  t«  the  It  afforded  a  striking  lesson  to  the 
fatter;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  house  and  lo  the  country;  on  the 
Scotch  disuUcT  was,  under  the  evil  consequencesofadopiinjjabMd 
ume  tjsIeiB,  enabled  to  eiport  his  precedent.  Heretofore,  pre viou si f 
cocNib  to  Ireland,  On  terms  express-  to  the  introduction  of  a  similar  bill, 
ly  injnrious  to  the  Irish  distiller,  there  was  much  of  detail  and  pre- 
hint,  therefiire,  another  object  of  paraiory  communication  with  co- 
h'(  intentkn  lo  prohibit  the  eipor-  loneU  of  rei^iments.  But  the  for- 
totion  o€  spirits  frCtm  Scotland  to  nter  measure  of  his  noble  friend 
Infland.  being  adopted,    he  relied  that  to 

These  irert  the  outlines  of  his  t!jcs  too  he  should  be  siiccCBsfuI. 
plm,  and  he  did  not  mean  to  press  His  majesty's  speech,  at  the  open- 
it  against  any  general  sentiments  of  irg  of  the  session,  certainly  recom- 
\ht  boase,  but  in  all  events,  not  mended  to  parliament  every  attcn- 
withoot  allowing  opportonity  for.  tion  to  an  incre;ise  of  the  disposable 
the  fullest  discussion  of  the  gentle-  army  of  tlie  country,  witliout  im- 
men  of  both  countries,  ffc  con-  piiring  the  means  of  home  defence; 
(lucfed  by  moving  the  committee,  but  he  thought  it  was  impossible  to 
into  which  the  house  resohed,  and  attempt  the  former  by  means  of 
afier  a  short  deliberAtion  detetmin-  this  bill,  without  materially  injur- 
ed tbatsoch  a  bill  was  expedient,  ing  the  latter.  He  did  not  con- 
Lord  Castlereagh  rose  to  more  dcmn  the  colonels  of  regiments  for 
the  order  of  the  day,  for  the  their  aniiety  to  adopt  the  readiest 
second  reading  of  the  militia  enlist-  means  for  filling  up  ijie  ranks  of 
neat  IwU  :  but  as  this  bill  difiered  their  corps ;  but  he  did  most  deci- 
mhiog  in  priuci)^  from  tha  bill  dedly  condemn  the  principles  of  a 
ofkst  year,  «nd  as  he  had  to  re-  bill,  the  operation  of  which  would 
cmtly  given  hb  opinion  at  length  inevitably  tend  to  the  dissolution  of 
upon  its  vnrions  details,  he  showld  all  discipline  both  in  tlio  regular  ar- 
ibitain  from  troubling  the  house  aiy  and  militia,  as  well  as  to  the 
■a  tbk  stage  by  rq>eating  those  opi-  injury  of  morality  throughout  the 
Dsoos,  but  reservc^imself  for  any  country  ;  for  such  would  be  the 
flt^ecttons  that  might  be  offered  to  effect  of  high  bounties  given  to  the 
ic  recruits  from  the  militia  to  the  line> 

Ki.  Elliot  wi^ed  to  know  the  and  to  the  substitutes  who  were  to 
rate  of  bounties  proposed  by  his  Rll  tiieirplaces  in  themiiiciaranks: 
Doble  friend.  the     necess;iry     consequences     of 

which,  as  e>:pct'ic:\ce  hvid  shown* 
would  be  intoricatioii  ana  riot:  such 
effects  could  not  fail  to  pnxluce 
disgust  in  botli  army  and  mi'itia, 
and  to  exclude  fio:n  both,  as  it  liad 
already  done,  officers  of  ih:tt  class 
and  dcsciiption  which  shi>u]d  cha- 
racterize |iietet\ice.    He  lecollect- 
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ed  the  former  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  the   number   of  men   transfeiTe4 

Pittf  of  which  that  minister  was  so  from  the  militia  to  the  line  in  £ngr 

fond,  that  it  was  deemed  by  his  land  was  I9jl5%  and  of  these  be? 

friends  an  infallible  specific  to  in-  tween  }6  and  17»000  were  for  limits 

crease  the  army  of  the  country,  a  ed  service. 

Icind  of  talisman,  which  if  any  |nan  Colonel  Wood  contended  tha(  the 

touched,  the  enchantment  was  to  recruiting  of  the  regiments  of  the 

be  dissolved.    But  no  $ooner  had  tine  from  tlie  militia  ranks,  was  the 

his  noble  friend  come  into  power  most  prompt  and  efficacious  mode 

than  he  totally  departed  from  that  of  rendering  the  former  what  they 

plan,  and  resorted  to  the  supplemen-  ought  to  be,  and  of  rendering  the 

tary  militia^   from  which  all  the  physical  strength  of  the    country 

mischiefs  of  increased  bounties  took  formidable  and  victorious  over  the 

their  rise.    By  the  present  bill,  tlie  enemy.     The   recent  victories  ii| 

niilitia  officers  were  required  to  re-  Portugal' and  Coninna  were  achiev- 

fcruit  with  a  bounty  of  ten  guineas,  ed  by  the  men  recruited  from  tha 

for  which  it  was*obvious  that  under  militia  ranks,  and  it  was  by  transfer^ 

the  increased  system  of  bounties  men  ring  those  men  to  the  line,  that  d)ey 

could  not  be  had.     But  then  his  could  acquire  that  military  perfec- 

^oble  friend  had  an  expedient  to  let  tion  which  was  not  attainable  in  the 

cut,  a  little  ballot,  in  cas^i^  the  boun-  home  service.  Thehonourable  mem^ 
ty  should  fail,  to  be  inflicted  on  %he.  her  had   said  that  by  this  practice 

county   where  the  quota  6£  men  that  class  and*description  of  officer^ 

could  not  be  induced  to  enlist  witli-  which  should  characterize  the  mi- 

jn  a  given  period ;  and  then  as  a  re-  litia  service,  would    be  disgusted 

medy  to  the  balloted  mai\,   who  from  entering  it ;    but  he   wouUl 

^ould  j)ot  find  >  a  substitute  at  half  say  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  this 

price,  the  ten  guineas  were  to  be  desirable  class  of  officers,  for  the 

given  maid.     But  tli  is  ballot  com-  militia,   unless  ai^  encouragement 

mg  on  the  heels  of  that  for  the  local  was  held  out  to  subalterns  in  the 

Tniliiia,  could  not  fail  to  create  gene-  service,  by  ofFerine  them  commis-' 

ml  discontent,  inasmuch  as  it  was  sions  for  volunteenng  into  the  line. 

Dot  a  regular  tax,  |>ut  must  weigh  Under  the  present  system  they  were 

oppressively  upon  individuals*  The  debarred  of  those  hopes  of  promo-* 

honourable  meipbernext  compared  tion,  which  was  the  best  incentive 

the  effects  of  this  plan  with  those  to  good  conduct,  military  ardour, 

of  the  plan  proposed  by  a  right  and  the  acquirement  c»f  military 

Jionourable  friend  of  his,  not  now  $kill.     But  if  they  felt  the  advan-* 
in  his  place  (Mr^  Windham )|  and'   tage    of  being   transferred,    with 

which  proposed  to  recruit  men  for  their  rank  ai^d'  their  men,  to  tliat 

limited  ^service  instead   of  life ;  a  |>ranch  pf  the  service  where  they 

plan,  the  principle  of  which  was  ^mieht  look  forward  to  the  chance 

founded  on  the  fieelings  of  human  pf  being  one  day  generals,  the  ad* 

nature.    He  was  ready  to  admi(,  vantages  to  the  army  would  be  in* 

^hat  for  the  first  four  or  five  mouths  calculable ;  for  many  young  men» 

It  was  in  operatioi^,  the  preference  die  sons  pf  clergymen,  and  odier 

for  unlimit^ service  preponderated,  gentlemen  of  moderate  fortunes, 

^ut  in  the  remaining  seventeen,  out  obtained  commissionsin  tlie  militia, 

of  the  19,072  raised,  14,301  enlist-  but  were  unable  to  purchase  intq 

•d  for  limited  service.    In  the  last,  the  line,  and  never  could  rKe  hc^ 

yon4 
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KT^j  its  effects  lo  be  animated    duease  and  iriserT,  it  wonid  ha»e 
wiib  thai  kind  of  spirit)  without    been  soine  small  matter  of  consola- 
niiich  such  an  attempt    igust  be    tion,  [liough  peihapc  tiot  of  eicutet 
prcpnitmnii.  The  right  honourable    but  to  send,  an  arm/  in  sucl]  Diun- 
pnileman  (Mr.  Canning)  had,  to    bera,  and  tmder  such  circumstances, 
m>e  his  own  parpose  that  ni^ht,    tljat  with  the  assistance  uf  tlie  Spa- 
iisfd  ibe  patriotic  a»om,  "  that  no    muds   diey  cnu'd   not   drive  the 
r«>l^ought  to  have  a  government    French  from  Spain,  when  diey  did 
iarcrfoa  them  but  what  tl^y  chose    nut  amount  Ki  more  than   40,000 
lu- tbenuelves."     If  tliis  had  been    men  j    the  present  ministers  were 
iUnuIed  toby  ministersatthe  com-    neither  6(  to  eo  an  with  the  ma- 
attmaent  rf  tlic  French  rewoln-    nagcmcntof  thaaffairsof  thecouo- ' 
Km,  we  should  not  have  been  at    t*-y  in  war  or  peace.     They  had 
nr  at  this  moment.     H«  wished,    grafted  the  success,  (he  character 
Umwr,  if  iiHnisters  did  not  thinic    and  thelioaourof  England  on  that 
P'pcr  to  talce  hints  from  Bona-    rotten  plank,  despotism  and  the  in- 
fatt,  that  they  would  eodeavour    qaisiiioniandunless  we  could  agiita 
n  dnifc  advantage  irom  his  mag-    establish  that  government  in  Spain, 
^^limiiy.      He    onderstood   there    our  efforts  *ere  fniitl°is,  and  wa 
i^re  bulletins  newly  arrived  from    must  give  ir  up.     With  respect  to 
ftjoce,  and  in  possesion -of  minis-    sending   money  to  the  Spaniards, 
'•^n,    in    wfaicb     fionapane    had    instead  of  doing  sn  from  the  pockt^ti 
fv.nced  agreat  degree  of  respect    of  the  people  of  this  cooniry,  they 
^iJ  admiration  ofthe  behaviourand    should  have  restored  tkote  niUionf 
'"sdudof  our  brave  troeps,  and    whicii  had  been  taken  as  droits  of 
fMrJcolarly  of  tlie  gallant  general    the  admiralty,    by  the    shameful 
»iK)  had  so  rocenuy    fallen,  and    capture   of  the    Spanish  frigaiej, 
*'.n<e  loss  we  Jiad  so  heavily  CO  d^    without  any    declaration   of  war, 
flcre.    He  was    however,  much    and  by  that  means  pnt  iuLv  his  m*- 
'I'lid  that    tbe    preseoc  ministers    jestf 's  privace  purse. 
'•frt  such  as  w«ere  by   no  means        He  felt  bimsu'f  obliged  to  his  ho- 
F>twdto  brinff  the  coDHtry  with  ho-    nourable  friend  for  having  moved 
:ror  out  of  Its  present  diSiculties.    the  amendment  to  the  address,  but 
H;  thought  they  had  taken  upon    he  should  hare  been  more  pleased, 
Um  a  most  extensive  and  tremen-    if,  instead  of  ihat  amendment,  he 
1^  'Ji  tesponsihility.      If  the  pte-    had  at  once  boldly  brought  forward 
!;eied  pairiblism  of.the  Spaniards    a  remonstrance    to    kis    majesty, 
:m  been  listened  tft,  taken  up,  and    ctating  the  inadequacy  of  the  pre- 
■cxdoDopon  light  grounds,  he  did     sent  niinisters.to  fill  the  important 
~-i   know    any    punishment  that    stations  in  which  they  had   been 
'  'Jd  be  loo  severe  for  them.     It    placed, andhewouldhaveseconded 
It  with  infinitely  more  satisfaction. 
He  was  now  called  on  tor  an  ad- 
dress  of  tbanks,  when  he  had  na 
thanks  to  give.     He  should  rather 
wish  to  see  those  removed  from  hif 
majesty's  councils  who  had  kept  the 
tnith  from  his  royal  cars,  and  tilled 
them  with  fables  which  had  ope- 
rated as  a  "  leprous  distiljnest"  om 
C  3  the 
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enlist  for  unlimited  service.     He  ^miliciay  and  other  armed  descrip*. 

was  perfectly  convinced  that  there  tions  of  force  ;  and,  still  niore,  b:4- 

.  was  no  other  rational  ground  for  lanced  by  those  constitutional  feel- 
the  system  of  the  right  honourable  inQ;s  which  animated  no  description 
gentleman,  than  it  was  likely  to  of  his  majesty's  subject^  more 
produce  more  men  ;  for  it  never  strongly  than  it  did  our  gallant  af*- 
could .  be  said,  that  it  was  likely  to  mies,  which  had  so  often  and  so 
improve  the  discipline  of  tlic  army,  recently  acquired  immortal  honour 
He  was  so  far  from  rejecting  the  for  themselves  and  their  country  ! 
system  altogether,  ^hat  he  }ff  no  He  trusted  the''house  would  not  be 
means  wished  to  exclude  men  from  discouraged  by  the  present  aspect  of 
entering  for  limited  service,  being  a£Fairs,  but  that  they  'would  s^ee 
convinced  tha»  there  were  -many  the  necessity  of  increasing  rapidly 
irien  who  would  prefer  this  mode  our  disposable  force, 
of  enlistinent ;  but  as  he  was  equal-  ,  Sir  Thomas  Turton,  Mr.  Gai- 
ly convinced  that  there  were  many  craft,  lord  Temple,  and  other  gen- 
others  who  would  prefer  the  enlist-  tlemen  spoke  on  the  subject ;  wien 
ingfor  unlimited  serrice,he  thought  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 
It  but  fair  they  should  be  allowed  House  of  Commons,  Feb.  S.  Mr. 
their  option.  He  wished  to  carry  Ward  in  committee  of  supply  moT« 
mixmc  with  the  more  perishable  ma-  ed  that  150,000  seamen  should  be 
•terials  of  an  aimy,  as  much  as  he  voted  for  the  year  1809,  including^ 
could  get  of>  permanent.  The  fact  S  1,400  royal  marines ;  which  were 
about  the  number  of  recruits  was,  voted  accordingly.  He  then  stated» 
that,  whatever  was  ^e  system,  the  that  tlie  estimates  for  this  number 
country  regularly  produced  about  of  seamen  and  marines  were  pre- 
2200  men  a  month.  How  the  num-  cisely  the  same  in  amount  with  the 
bcr  came  to  be  so  exact,'  he  could  estimates  of  last  year,  though  it  had 
sot  say.  Recruiting  Serjeants  might  been  thought  desirable  to    make 

.  often  put  grave  legislators  to  the  some  alterations  in  the  comparative 

blush,  and  there  was  a  certain  re-  amount  of  some  of  tlie  branches, 

cruiting  law  which  that  house  did  The  allowance  for  wear  and  tear 

not  understand,  and  which  perhaps  was  last  year  taken  at  three  pounds 

{rot  the  men  better  th|^  acts  of  par-  per    man,   whilst    the    provision 

iament.  Even  in  the  halcyon  dkys  for  victuals  was  estimated  at  I/.  I9x. 

cf  high  bounty,  and  no  balldt,  it  only  per  man  per  month.    The  lat- 

.was  not  found  that  the  number  of  ter  estimate  had  been  found  to  fall 

recruits  exceeded  the  regular  nam-  greatly  short  of  the  actual  expendi- 

ber  by  100  men,    nor  tmder  any  ture,  whilst  the  wear  and  tear  fell 

other  system  did  they  iidl  short  to  considerably  below  the  actual  es- 

that  amount.  timate.  The  committee  would  there- 

^    It    had    been  mentioned,    that  for^  be  aware  of  the  propriety  of 

large  armies    were  dangerous  to  endeavouring  to  reduce  both  to  an 

civil  liberty.  Gracious  God  !  could  amount  that  should  be  nearest  the 

any  rational  man  now  suppose,  that  truth,  and  this  he  proposed  to  ac- 

the  liberties  of  this  country  were  in  complish  by  taking  a  guinea  fibm 

any  danger  from  any  regular  army  the  allowance  of  wear  and  tear, 

that  it  was  judged  proper  to  raise,  and  adding  to  the  alloWance  for 

balanced  as  that  army  must  be  by  victuals. 

an  ijzunease  force  of  militiaj  local  The  following  sums  Were  then 

»oved 
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nofed  hj  Mr.  Ward,  and  voted 
by  the  conunittce* 

For  wages  for  130,000 
seamen  and  marines  for 
thirteen  months,  at 
IL  7s.  per  man  per 
month      -    -    -    -^.3,120,00 

For  wear  and  tear  of 
shi(>s  for  ditto  during 
die  san^e  period,  at 
IL  19Lr.  per  man  per 
month 3,295,500 

*^or  rictuals  for  ditto  dn- 

rmg  the  same  period,  at 

2/.  19j.  per    man  per 

month    -     -    ..  -    -4,985,500 

Mr.Ward  then  observed,  that  the 
house  would  learn  with  satisfaction, 
tbdt  the  number  of  seamen  now 
ierviBg  in  the  uavy  covered  en- 
tirely, if  it  did  not  exceed,  the  nom- 
ber  which  the  committee  had  just 
ToteJ. 

On  the  question  that  a  snm  of 
.551,500/.  should  be  voted  for  ord- 
nance for  the  number  of  men 
voted. 

Sir  Charles  Pole  could  not  suffer 
this  subject  to  pass  on,  without 
expressing  a  hope,  that  his  majes- 
ty's ministers  entertained  a  dispo- 
sition to  regulate  the  course  of«pro- 
ceeding  at  doctors'  commons.  It 
wss  his  opinion,  that  the  officers  of 
km^*s  advocate  and  kinc^'s  proctor 
noght  to  be  divided,  l^e  did  not 
mean  to  object  to  the  vote  of  any 
snm  for  the  navy ;  but  he  must  add, 
that  he  should  like  to  see  those 
who  were  to  manage  the  expendi- 
tnreof  it,  such  as  ten  commissioners 
of  the  navy  and  of  victualling,  se- 
lected from  amongst '  naval  men. 
The  practice,  as  well  as  the  whole 
lystem-  of  selecting  officers  of  the 
snaj  for  such  offices,  he  deemed 
altogether  improper,'  as  the  ap- 
pf^tment  of  persons  not  acquaint- 
ed With  naval  affairs,  to  such  situa- 


tions, could  not  but  be  most  mis- 
chievous. In  the  estimates  then 
under  consideration,  he  lamented 
that  he  did  not  see  any  provisiou 
made  for  the  protection  and  support 
of  the  orphans  of  marine  officers, 
and  hoped  that  before  the  end  of 
the  session,  some  establishment, 
corresponding  to  the  compassionate 
jiind  for  the  army,  should  be  in- 
stituted for  the  navy*  This  he 
looked  upon  as  a  proper  time  for 
mentioning  the  subject ;  and  if  it 
should  not  be  taken  up  by  his  ma^ 
jesty*s  ministers,  in  whose  hands  it 
most  properly  ought  to  bedeft,  lie 
should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  sub- 
mit the  matter  to  the  house  in  the 
course  of  the  session. 

The  sum  was  therf  voted ;  after  - 
which,  on  th^^  motion  of  Mr. 
Huskisson,  two  several  sums  of 
10,500,000/.  and  1,500.000/.  were 
voted  to  be  raised  by  exchequer 
bills,  to  pay  off  similar  sums  of  ex- 
chequer bills  i.<sued  last  session,  and 
now  outstanding  and  unprovided 
for. 

Feb.  6.  In  consequence  of  the 
vote  of  tlianks  passed  by  the  house 
•to  the  officers  of  the  British  army 
who  served  in  Portugal, 

Upon  the  app)earance  in  hts  place 
of  general  Ferguson,  the  speaker 
rose  and  addressed  him  to  the  ef- 
fect following : 

*'  Lieutenant  -  general  Ferguson, 
Amongst  the  many  high  privileges 
'enjoyed  under  our  free  constitution, 
it  is  the  privilege  of  those  officers 
w^ho  serve  their  country  in  the  field, 
that  .they  may  also  aid  in  her  coun- 
cils ;  and  it  alwaysaffords  this  house 
high  satisfaction,  to  see  any  of  those 
gallant  officers,  who  are  its  mem- 
bers,, after  having  acquired  laurels 
in  the  public  service,  and  reflected 
new  lustre  on  the  British  name,  re- 
turn amongst  us  With  increased  re- 
putation*    The  country,  in  looking 

to 
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to  those  who  direct  the  operations  Mr.    WhitbreaJ,     In    submit*' 

of  her  fleets  and  armies,  requires  ting    the    tnolion    of     which    he 

not  only  that  they  should  possess  had  given  potice,^  should  have  oc* 

consumniate  military  skilU  but  high  casion  to  trouble    the  house  but 

2>ersonal  courage,  and  an  honour*  shortly,  in  order  to  obtain  its  ap- 

able  ambition  to  imitate  the  deeds  probation  of  the    proposition   he 

of  their  ancestors.    Th/ese,  sir,  you  had  made.     During  the  late  cam- 

Jiave  evinced  in  a  degree  highly  paign   a  .most  extraordinary   cir- 

eminent.      Your  intrepid  xronduct  cumstance  had  talcen  place,   both 

in  the  battle  of  Vimiera,  and  the  here  and  in  Ireland,  to  which  he 

distinguished  judgement  and  valour  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 

displayed  by  you  on  ll^at  oceasion,  house.     The    cliief  secretary  for 

iiave  entitle  you  to  the  thanks  of  Ireland,'  and  the   under  secretary.^ 

this  house,  not  only  as  an  intima-  of  state,  both  gallant  and  di&tin-  ' 

tipnof.its  g^aVitudie  for  the  past,  guished  officers, had  been  employed 

but  as'a  mark  and  note  of  its  ex*  m   the  military    service    ol  their, 

pectatbn  -for  your  further  services  country,  ard  suffered  still  to  retaia 

fx>  your  country.    J  do,  therefore,  the  civil  employments  they  before 

in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  held,  though  it  was  impossible  for 

the  united  kingdom,    return  you  them  to  perform  any  of  the  duties 

thanks  for  your  skilful  and  gallant  annexed  to  them.      He  admitted, 

^exertions  which  so  eminently  con-  that  in  either  capacity  the  country 

cributjed  to  tlie  success  of  his  ma-  could  not  be  better  served  i    but 

jesty'sarmsin  PortuguL"  contended    that  no   office    should 

To  which  general  Ferguson  an-  be  held  by  any  person  whose  ab- 

«wercd :  sence  made  it  impossible  for  him 

*•  I  beg  leave,  sir,  to  return  my  to  execute  its  duties.     When  the 

*  sincere  thanks  for  the  high  honour  war    department    required    every 

this  house  has  been  pleased  to  con-  exertion  of  every  public  officer,  it 

ieruponme.    The  soldier's  highest  could  not  be  maintained  that  the 

reward  is  tlie  approbation  of  his  under  secretary  of  state  for  that 

country.     I  am    well  aware,   sir,  department,  and   the  chief  secre- 

that  I  'owe  not  the  honour  (Sonfer-  tary  for  Ireland,  could  be  absent 

red  tJMS  day  to  any  roeritof  my  own,  from  their  offices  without  material 

but  to  the  valour  of  such  officer^  and  injury  to  die  public  service.     He 

men  as  I  had  the  honour  and  good  had  asked,  a  question  of  the  no^le^ 

fortune  to  have  placed  under  nfiy  lord  (Casttereagh)  opposite,  before? 

tximmand,    and   to    the    eminent  his  gallant  relation  had  returned, 

•«kill  and  distinguished  bravery  of  and  whilst  the  other  gallant  officer 

the  general  under  whose  direction  was  attending  the   duties   of  hi^ 

1  had  die  honour  to  serve.     To  office  in  Ireland.    The  answer  re» 

you,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to^  express  specting  the  former  was  most  sa- 

/particular  thanks  for  the  very  hand-  tisfaptory  ;  but  though  it  was  not 

nome  and  too  flattering  manner  in  his  intention  to  say  a  word  upon 

which  you  have  been   pleased  to  that  subject  in  this  instance,  he  must 

convey  to  me  the  sense    of  this  be  allowed  to  say  that  he  thought 

house.''  die  noble  lord  ought  to  have  filled 

Ordered^  that  the  speaker's  ad-  tip  the   appointment    during    the 

dress,  and  general  tergusou's  an-  absence  of  his  relation.    The  an- 

«wer,  be  e^teredui)on  the  jouruils*  5wer  lespcctinju  the  other  gall^iu: 

officer 
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•IGcn  was  Dot  wiually  satitfactory.  which  gxve  preference  to  iriilitarr 
He  allowed  that  do  person  pes-  glory.  When  he  had  been  ap- 
lened  in  a  iDore  emuienc  degree  pointed  to  his  lace  command,  it 
ererj  qoali6cation  for  the  distin-  nerer  c^uld  have  been  expected 
j^i&hed  coinmand  to  which  he  had  that  it  would  have  been  so  shore 
been  appointed)  and  vr.is  equally  as  it  afterw'ardt  turned  out ;  and 
tadj  to  f>iire  him  the  greatest  when  the  j^allant  officer  had  ac- 
credit for  the  manner  in  which  he  cepted  cf  the  command)  he  should 
tiecuied,  aod  the  attention  which  have  reiigned  his  civil  office,  and 
be  paid  to,  the  dutiri  of  his  office  insisted  on  a  luccesjor  being  an- 
cf  chief  secretary  for  Irelajid.  But,  pointed.  But  as  on  his  return  the 
though  he  was  convinced  that  no  rmolitments  of  the  oilice  would 
person  was  better  qujlified  for  hiwe  ceased,  if  a  successor  had 
rthcr  situation  than  that  gallant  been  appointed,  why,  he  would 
oScer,  )-.e  conld  never  admit,  that  ask,  should  they  not  have  ceased 
whiht  fighting  the  battles  of  as  he  hnd  not  performed  the'duties  ? 
his  couDiry  in  Ponugal,  he  was  The  gallant  officer  had  said  that 
i.  £t  person  to  retain  the  office  of  he  was  not  richer  from  hii 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  He  salary.  TliaC  he  believed,  ai 
was  sure  that  g-^ILiRt  officer  wai  he  did  rot  suppose  that  any  persMt 
too  much  alive  to  true  glory)  to  accepted  an  office  with  a  view  ti> 
wish  ihnt  any  injurious  precedent  pecuniary  emolument,  but  rather 
shoold  be  est:d>lished  by  any  cir-  as  an  object  of  honourable  ambi< 
curoftauce  cotmected  with  hia  in-  tton.  He  ihould  not  take  upmore 
dividual  intcresti.  He  might  ap-  of  the  time  of  the  house ;  and  if 
peal  to  the  chair  respecting  the  he  had  been  allowed  to  maLe  a 
dutJet  and  eiDohuDents  of  the  few  observations  on  a  former  night, 
office  of  chief  secretary,  as  that  he  should  not  have  made  any  mo- 
»£ce  had  been  held  by  the  di-  titm  at  all.  The  moluiion  he 
itinguisbed  person  in  the  chair,  had  to  submit,  he  trusted,  would 
«boie  mind  h^  ever  been  more  be  'placed  oo  the  joura:ils,  and 
£ied  OD  the  duties  tlian  the  enao-  become  the  means  of  preventing 
laments  of  the  office.  It  was  to  any  person  hereafter,  whatever 
him  that  the  public  was  indebted  his  abilities  might  be,  from  occii. 
for  having  the  duties  defined  and  .  Pying  two  incompatible  places. 
the  emoluments  brought  forward  The  honourable  gentleoian  coii- 
to  public  inspection,  Tliough  the  eluded  by  moving  a  resolution, 
emokinienu  were  conaderable,  he  '*  that  the  office  (U^  chief  secretary 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  they  of  Ireland  is  an  office  of  high  re< 
were  greater  than  the  situation  sponsibility,  and  ought  not  to  be 
merited ;  but  he  muK  insist  tliat  held  by  any  person  absent  from 
the  realm,  and  that  tJie  cniolumenC 
of  itought  Dottobe  paid  to  anyper- 
»on  unable  to  perform  the  duties." 
On  the  question  being  put. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesle/  said,  that 
when  he  was  first  appointed  to  the 
office  which  he  now  had  the  ho- 
nour to  fill,  it  had  been  clearly 
wadetsEood  by  the  noble  lord  at  the 
head 
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Iiead  of  the  Irish  goyemment^  by 
his  noble  and  honourable  friends 
near  him,  and  by  the  illustrious  per- 
son^ at  the  head  of  the  army,  that 
bis  appointn^ent  should  not  preclude 
him  trom  accepting  any  military 
employment  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  Under  these  circum* 
stances,  ^when  the  expedition  to 
Zealand  took  place,  he  was  em« 
ployed  in  it,  and  also  on  the  ex« 
pedition  to  Portugal ;  and  on  both 
occasions  it  had  been  clearly  under* 
stood  that  he  had  relinquished  ^11 
claim  to  the  civil  office,  if  a  succes- 
sor should  be  appointed.  He  had  re* 
lained  the  office  solely  at  the, desire 
of  the  lord  lieutenant,  vt^ho  thogi^ht 
that  he  could  assist  him  effectually* 
as  he  had  already  done,  by  the 
regulations  which  be  had  suggested. 
The  resolution  of  the  honourable 
member  went  to  declare,  that  a 
certain  efficient  government  ^ihould 
at  all  times  exist  in  Irehmd.  He 
was  not  disposed  to  dispute  the 
truth  «of  the  abstract  proposition ; 
but  he  would  ask  the  house  to 
pause  before  it  voted  such  a  pro* 
position,  and  to  inquire  whether 
any  inconvenience  had  resulted 
from  his  'absence,  and  whether 
in  consequence  there  had  not  been 
an  efficient  government  in  Ireland. 
He  would  ask  the  honourable 
gentleman  whether  any  public  bu- 
siness had  been  delayed  even  twen- 
ty-four hours^  or  whether  all  die 
affairs  of  the  government  had  not 

fooe  on  without  interruption? 
lad  not  the  regulations  which  he 
had  arraiipred  frith  hYs  grace  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  for  tne  yarioVis 
depariments  of  the  state,  been  car- 
ried  into  eifect,  and  the  public 
service  been  thereUy  promoted 
without  intermission  ?  Under  these 
circumstances,  lie  would  ask  the 
house  to  pause  before  it  should 
▼ote  this  abstract  prop  osition^  par* 


ticularly  as  no  inconvenience  haJ 
resulted 'from  his  absence.  As  tor 
the  salary  of  chief  secretary,  he 
allowed  it  to  be  Lirge,  more  even 
than  the  salary  of-  a  secretary  o£ 
state.  BHt  then  the  Irish  secretary 
had  rfot  the  same  run  for  skuation^ 
character,  and  consideration  as  ai 
secretary  of  state,  and  consequently 
.  the  salary  wa^*.  given  to  him  not  so' 
much  for  performing  the  duties,  as 
to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  situa* 
tion  and  die  character  that  be- 
longed to  it.  When  h6  had  pro^ 
ceeded  to  Portugal,  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant was  desirous  that  he  should 
retain  the  office  of  secretary,  at 
the  same  time  declaring  that,  \f 
he  did  not  return  within  a  cer- 
tain time,  a  successor  should  be' 
appointed.  It  was  at  that  time 
uncertain  whether  he  should  ever 
return ;  but  when  he  did  return,  as^ 
no  successor  had  been  appointed^ 
he  certainly  considered  himself 
entitled  to  tJie  emoluments  of  the 
office.  The  honourable  gentleman 
had  said,  that  if  on  returning  hft 
found  anotlier  had  been  appointed, 
he  would  not  have  received  the 
emoluments,  and  inferred  from 
that,  that  as  he  had  not  performed 
the  dutief;,  he  should  not  receive 
the  salary.  Unquestionably,  if 
another  had  been  appointed,  he 
should  not  have  received  the  sa^ 
lary ;  but  then  he  would  not  have 
the  establishment  to  maintain ;  and 
as,  whether  absent  or  present,  the 
expense  of .  that  estabbshment  was^ 
defrayed  by  him,  he  had  taken  the 
salary.  He  could  assure  the 
house,  however,  that  he  should  in 
no  iuture  instance  consent  to  hold 
his  office  in  the  event  of  his  ^ng 
appointed  to  a  military  command. 

[Sir  Arthur  Wcllesley  then  bow- 
ed to  the  chair  and  withdrew.] 
.     The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
rose,  ratlier  for  the  purpose  of  floov- 

ing 
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h^  the  prerious  qaesttoot  than  to 
C!  nfinn  the  statement  of  his  gal- 
Luit  fiiendy  which  could  not  need 
any  thin^  to  aid  its  credit  widi  the 
house.  It  was  undonbtedly  well 
iTKierstoud,  both  here  and  in  Ire- 
bod,  tliat  if  any  inconvenience  had 
bten  felt,  another  would  have 
been  appointed.  But  so  urgent 
h^d  been  the  desire  of  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  and  of  his  majesty's 
njnisiers  here,  that  the  gallant 
general  should  retain  the  office,  that 
a  voccessoT  had  not  been  appointed, 
V<trause  no  incoavenience  had  been 
fe>t.  If  blame  was  imputable  any 
^hcre,  it  was  not  to  die  honoura- 
ble officer,  but  to  his  majesty's 
^cveromcnt.  He  saw  no  neccbsity 
tor  the  resolution,  and  therefore 
BicTed  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  then 
cnried  without  a  division* 

Tbe  militia  enlistment  bill  was 
read  a.  second  time.  Upon  the 
qoestioa  fur  the  speaker's  leaving 
Che  chair. 

Sit  T.  Turton  said,  that  he  by 
x»  means  felt  himself  pledged  to 
aa  augmentation  of  the  army,  un- 
ksi  the  necessity  of  such  augniei>- 
tadon  could  be  made  out*  The 
aoble  lord  had  only  said  that  the 
ooQutry  might  be  placed  in  cir- 
comstances  where  a  greater  dispo- 
sable fore  Avould  be  necessary.  He 
could  hardly  guess  that  those  cir- 
cGinstances  could  be,  when  we  are 
tcid  that  we  have  a  regular  army  of 
310,000  men,  of  which  124,000 
had  been  voted  for  Great-Bntain 
and  Ireland.  Be<;ides  this  great 
farce,  it  was  also  known  that  upon 
any  emergency  25,^500  men  could 
be  got  from  the  militia.  He  thcre- 
kut  wished  the  noble  lord  to  point 
out  what  probability  there  was  of 
tbe  country  ever  wanting  a  greater 
^fifposable  force  than  it  now  pos- 


Ifr.  Herbert   spoke    at    some 


length  in  support  of  the  ideas  he 
had  before  stated  of  endeavour- 
ing to  '  induce  the  militia  of 
every  part  of  the  united  kingdom 
to  volunteer  dioir  services  to  any 
other  part  of  it.  He  ^"as  convinced 
that  the  militia  from  the  distant 
parts  that  were  brought  up  to  tlie 
metropolis  returned  considerably 
improved  in  every  respect  both 
moral  and  religious.  They  ac- 
quired a  greater  attachment  for 
their  common  country,  and  were 
more  willing  to  defend  it.  After 
dwelling  for  some  time  on  xhe  ad- 
vantages of  an  interchange  of  ser- 
vice between  the  English  and  Irish 
militia,  he  said,  he  should  propose 
a  clause  in  the  bill  to  that  effect. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  such 
a  clause  could  not  apply  to  the  pre- 
sent bill,  which  was  tor  the  augmen<« 
tation  of  the  regular  army.  It  could 
better  be  proposed  when  ^the  other 
bill  should  be  before  the  house,  for 
raising  men  to  supply  the  defici- 
encies which  this  measure  would 
occasion  in  the  militia,  l^e  honour- 
able gentleman  m^itf  however^ 
perceive,  how  repugnant  such  a 
clause  would  be  to  the  feelings  of 
many  militia  oflicers. 

The  bill  then  went  through  the 
committee  without  any  material 
alteration,  and,  was  finally  passed. 

A  bill  having,  on  the  ^d  of 
Feb.  been  presented  for  prohibiting 
the  distillation  from  grain  in  Gi;cat- 
Britain,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  moved  on  this  day  the 
second  readin?  of  the  bill. 

Sir  James  Hall  said,  that  he 
conceived  that  dibtillcry  and  ex- 
portation of  corn  amounted  pre- 
cisely to  the  same  tiling  to  the 
country.  It  was  of  no  consequence 
whetlier  the  com  vras  put  into  a 
still,  or  whetlier  it  was  -sent  out 
of  tlie  count  I  v.  He  thought  the 
great  poiut  was,- that  there  should 
not  be  luo  gieat  a  ^lut  iu  the  mar- 
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fcet-  TheVe  were  two  bad  cense-  prtved  both  of  the  diity  oti  tiw 
<)uences  which  resulted  f-om  too  malt  and  the  duty  on  the  spirits, 
^reat  a  plenty  of  corn  at  the  niar-  Several  other  members  spoke  i 
ket.  In  the  first  place,  it  injured  and  the  bill  was  then  read  a  second 
the  fanner,  by  not  allowing  him  time,  and  ordered  to  be  committed^ 
a  su65cieQt  pfofit ;  and  in  the  se-  It  afterwards  pn.vcd  into  a  law. 
Cend  place,  it  encoaragcd  an  ex-  House  of  Lords,  Feb.  7.  The  or- 
iiberance  of  population  which  sfiuit  der  of  the  day  Yor  sumnu)ning  their 
be  fed.  He  thought  an  exuberance  lordships  having  been  ready 
«f  population  was  a  great  evil  to  Earl  Grosvenor  said,  that  he' 
a  country,  as  times  of  scarcity  fcfsc  for  the  -fmrpose  of  submitting*, 
might  come  when  they  could  not  to  their  lordships  the  motion  of 
obtain  food.  He  said  that  it  was  a  which  he  had  given  notice  some^ 
hill  which  in  its  principle  and  ten^  days  ago.  After  the  fecommenda-s 
<iexu:y  was  adverse  to  the  agricul^  «tfon  fn  the  speech,  at  the  openins^ 
tural  interests  of  the  country,  and  of  the  session — after  the  repeated 
ought  nottherefore  to  be  continued^  declarations  of  mhiisters,  tliat  they 
without  very  s'uflScient  i-easons  be-  were  willing  every  part  of  their  con- 
ing given  for  such  a  measure.  Ho  duct  should  undergo  the  st^test 
was  more  particular  in  this  opinion  investigation,  he  could  not  have 
at  the  present  moment,  as  he  un«  expected  that  the  smallest  objec- 
derstood  that  by  the  present  bill  tion  could  be  made  to  the  motion 
Ireland  was  to  be  exempted  from  he  intended  to  make;  RuQioursy 
its  operation  ;  a  measure  which  he  however,  had  reached  his  ears  since 
tbought  was,  by  nq  means  just  or  he  came  down,  that  it  was  intended 
fair  t  for,  as  it  was  intended  as  a  to  oppose  it.  If  it  should  appear 
matter  of  accommodation  and  bene*  that  ministers  had  disappointed  the 
£t  to  the  West  India  interests,  lie  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  na-^ 
thought  that  l»>th  countries  ought  tion,  it  was  his  intention  to  fol^ 
to  bear  an  equal  proportion  of  the  low  Up  his  motion  by  an  address 
bui  den  on  their  agricultural  con-  to  remove  them.  The  important^ 
cerns.  or  rather  the  calamitous  events  tliat 
Mr.  Foster  said  the  honourable  have  recently  occurred-»-"the  porten<4 
gefHleman  did  not  put  the  question  tons  state  of  all  Europe — must  have' 
on  its  fair  and  pi  oper  ground.  The  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
circumstances  of  Ireland  with  re-  minds  of   their  lordshif  s^      If  it 

Sard  to  grain  were  different  from  should  appear  that  these  calamities 

lose    ol  tills  country,   especially  were  principally  owing  to  ministtrs- 

that  part  called  Scotland,  the  di-  having  misemployed  the  recources 

ttillers  of  which   could  sell  their  of  the  navion,  there  could  be  no 

spirits,  afier  exporting    them    to  difference  of  opinjpri  as  to  the  ne. 

Ireland,    more  than  2i.  a  gallon  cessity  of  immediately  placing  the 

lower  than  those  of  Ireland ;  which  guidance  of  the  national  concerns  in 

was  a  most  sedous  grievance  to  abler  hands.    Before  he  went  into 

the  legal  distillers  of  that  part  of  the  consideration  of  the  last  cam* 

the  empire,   and  gave  encourage-  paign,  he  was  anxious  to  direct  their 

incnt  to  private  stills,    by  which  attention  to  some  other  subjects « 

means  a  gr^at  quantity  of  grain  was  It    was  now  upwards  .of  twenty 

consumed,  for  the  private  distilla-  years  stnc^  the  revolution  broke  out 

tions  were  from  grain,  and  the  re-  in  France,  and  in  the  course  of  that 

ve^iue  was  at  the  saine  time  de»  time  tho  consequeuces  of  it  had 
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heta  felt  by  tray  nation  in  all  Eu-    sible  for  him  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
rope.    This  nation,  in  consequence    licentious  and  petulant  paragraphs 
of  thai  revolaiion,  had  row  suffered     of  which    the  press  could  furnish  . 
for  seveniceo  years,  with  ihe  inter-    daily  examples.     In  one  of  these* 
ii)>:siiin  of  oniy  a  few  months,  the    a  noble  friend  of  his  (lord  Gren- 
Ckiunities  of  war.     The  question    ville)  was  stigmatized,  oi)  account 
vasnotwhcther  peace  with  France,    of    some     expressions     that    fell 
as  France  now  is,  would  be  a  bene-    from  him  in   that  house    in    the 
&.     For  himself,  he  entertained  no    course  of  debate,  as  am  abettor  of 
hope  nf  peace  as  long  as  the  has-     the  system  of  Bonaparte.     He  la- 
tikmiod  existed  in  the  ruler  of  that    menied  that  such  a  blessing  as  a 
CMUUrj. ,    What    advantage    had     free   press    should    produce  such 
becodeHved  from  the  laUpeacef    evilsj  but  if  the  existing  laws  were 
Was  it  not  a  peace  of  distress,  of    act  adequate  to  repress  or  correct 
nKpicion,  ofespense?    Was  there    them,   iOSwaS   high  time  that  the 
zBj  thing  desirable    in  a  peace  of    legislature  should  interpose.    Hen 
that  description  ?.    No :    we   muse    his  lordship  went  into  a  review  of 
Duke  up  our  minds  to  a  long  and     the  camtuiign  of  Spam,  aad,  havine 
vdooiu    struggle.     In  any  peace     depicted  its  calamities  in  Tery  at- 
ibdt  we  sfaoullj  make  with  France,    fectin?  language,  he  said,  we  might 
atuatotei  as  she  at  present  is,  all    have  derived  some  cons^tion  fer 
her  ener^  would  be  directed  in    the  calamitous    consequences  that 
tbe  iourral  to  prepare  the  means    resulted  from  these  ill-adViaed  ope- 
ofnew  hostility,  to  sap  tlie  fouada-    rations,  if  our  armies  had  marfhed 
tion  c^  oar  commerce,  apd   to  dl-    into  tbe  country  to  make  a  noU« 
Bnniih  our  revenues  and  our  ma-    stand ;  .  but  innead  of  this,    they 
riiiine     preponderance,     both    of    marched  into  the  heart  of  Spaiot 
Khicfa  were  the  result  of  that  com-    with  the  moral  certainty  of  being 
Bffce.  The  system  of  Fratice  was     obliged  to  retreat.     The  result  of 
regular  and  undeviating.   The  vast    that  retreat  was  fresh  in  their  lord- 
power    she   had    acquired    within    ships'  recollection.     The  army  lost 
these  few  years  was  as  much  owing    4,0U0  horses,   ih*  best  that  could 
to  ber   political   dexterity    as    the     be  provided  for  the  species  of  ser- 
*'ciories  she   had  obtained.     The    vice  to  which  they  were  destited  ; 
way  for  hv  triumphs  was  prepared     ammunition   to    an    enormous  a- 
by  tbe  ratal  overthrow  of  the  moral     mount  w.is  destroyed;     some    of 
ind  political  feelings  of  the  coun>    the  linest  artillery  in  Europe  was    ■ 
ine»  whose  subjugatfon  siie  medi-    spik.d,  the  army  at  the  time  so 
med.      Thougfa  it    was  nut  )t«r-    dissf  isfied  as  to  .be  nearly  in   a 
st:i:e  of  mutiny  ;  officers  marching 
without  shoes    or   stockings,    and 
sfnie  of  (hem,  the  most  promising 
in  the  service,  f  he  alluded  to  gene- 
ral Anstrother,)  falling  the  victims 
of  mMital  anguish    and  excessive 
fatigue.     Having  readied  the  ulti- 
mate peint  of  retreat,    they  were 
detained    five     days    wai'ing    for 
tran-ports,  "hlch,  by  arriving  soon' 
er,  would  have  prevented    all  ths    > 
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blood  that  was  shed  in  the  gallant  their  opinion  of  the  serious  disas^ 

lM:tion  before  Corpnna.   Was  it  ne-  ters    that  had  occurred,  since  the 

ce&sary  that  all  thesesacrifices  should  conci usion  of  last  session — disasters 

liav^  been  made  to  prove  the  va-  which,  he  contended,  were  solelf 

loroiu  spirit  of  Englishmen  ?    He  to  be  attributed  to  the  misconduct 

was  one  of  those  who  hoped  die  of  ministers.    He  Expected    that^ 

affairs  of  Spain  were  not  desperate ;  in  point  of  decency,  ministers  would 

but  he   was  persuaded  that  their  have  lafd    documeou   before  the 

success  must  depend  rather  on  the  house  to  efiable  their  lordships  ta 

exertions  of  Spam«  than  on  any  as-  decide  upon  those  charges  which 

sistance  we  could  send  her.     His  they  had  professed  themselves  so 

lordship    concluded    by   movinfff  ready  to  meet.    What  hope  could 

that  the  house  should  resolve  itseU  they  have  entertamed    that  they 

into  a  committee,  to  consider  the  would  be  able    to   stop  the   csu 

ttateof  the  natioil.  reer  of  BonafKOte  in  Spain?    For 

The  duke  of  Montrose  was  of  hb  own  part,   he  never  expected 

aifiiM  that  the  motion  .of  tlM  no-  Spain  woulddo  any  diing,  when  he 
)  caii  ought  not  10  be  entertained  saw  that  all  her  force  was  mcompe* 
by  their  lordships.  He  justified  the  tent  to  expel  the  Frnicb  troops  tnat 
govemmeBt  for  not  having  inter-  had  retired  into  Biscay  and  Navan«» 
intd  in  the  internal  concern?  of  Lord  Grenville  observed,  that 
Spain,  and  for  haying  been  entirely  the  motion  brought  forward  was 
guided  by  the  wishes  of  their  allies  particularly  calcmkted  to  meet  all 
m  the  conduct  of  the  caimpaign.  the  objections  made  by  his  noble 
Any  interference  of  that  kind  must  friend.  Through  whatever  quar- 
have  excited  the  indignation  of  the  ter  opposition  came,  he  did  not  ex- 
people  of  that  country,  and  have  pect  tt  to  oroceed  from  ministers^ 
authorized  them  to  say,  Give  us  '  when  the  laU  sound  he  heard  ut* 
jrotrr  assistance,  but  leave  us  to  tercd  by  them  in  that  house  was  9, 
model  our  own  constitution  as  we  challenge  to  inquiry.  Were  their 
nkase.  The  plan  of  the  campaign,  lordships  to  be  deterred  by  the  la- 
ne contended,  was,the  best  adapted  hour  that  might  possibly  attend  die"' 
fosMisttbe  S|>aniards'that  could  proposed  investigation,  from  enter* 
have  iifm  devised.  l*he  British  tngintoit?  As  to  the  mode  pro^ 
army  entered  Spain  under  the  ex-  posed  being  unparliamentary,  or  at 
Mctation  that  either  the  army  of  all  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
Kake  or  Castanos,  or  both>  would  house,  it  was  so  far  from  it,  that  it 
have  joined  it,  but  unfortunately  would  be  seen,  on  reference  to  the 
they  were  no  more.  They  engaged  journals,  mat  a  committee  of  the 
in  pitched  bs^es  with  the  ene*  Jctnd  was  granted  during^ the  Ame^ 
my,  the  consequence  of  which  was  rican  war.  The  instanceoe  alluded 
that  they  were  defeated  and  di-  to  was  the  surrender  of  lord  Corn* 
spersed.  Our  army  having  no  sup-  wallis*s  army,  the  greatest  disaster 
port  was  therefore  under  the  ne-  that  occurred  -next  to  the  recent 
cessity  of  retreating*  He  must  events  in  Spain.  It  was  the  prac- 
oppo^  the  motion,  as  being  of  too  tice  of  the  house  to  pursue  inquiry 
general  and  indefinite  a  nature.  in  the  precise  mode  recommended 
Lord  Danitey  expetted  that  a  by  his  noUe  friend.  /There  was  no 
number  of  ^eir  lordships  would  mode  mone  parliamentary  of  af- 
^ve^^uicted  forward  to   express  fording  ministry  an  opportonicf  of 

iQeetins 
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l&eata^  the  fnTcsugadon  thej  zf-    back  Htiiii  tnquiiy.     The  object  of 

fccied    to     tflullenge.      One    new     the  motion  wa«  not  to  g<j  into  ah 

gToUod   for    inquiry    had   already     examination  fif  particuLu'  subjects^ 

aiiseosDce  last  he  addreued  them,    but.to  takeuadertheirconsideradoR 

CircuoLstances  had  occumd  to  int-    the  state  of  thecoontry.    For  tven- 

prcM  the  public  with  an  opinion    ty-fire  years  that  he  bad'eiperienctf 

ihu  ministcn  intended  to  rett  their    of  the  proceedingi  in  parliament* 

Cue  upon  the  di>cretion  aS  an  of-    he  knew  of  no  instance  in  ^icfa 

Gcei  employed  by  them,  and  that    tuch  a  motion  bad  been  acceded  [o> 

officer  now  no  more.     If  any  cir-    He  had  even  the  authority  of  the 

oiwhrance  moie  imperiouity  than    noble  baron  who    spoke  last  for 

uocber  called  for  eiamination,  it    rejecting  it.  The  Cintntconven^oni 

was  tbii  very  circumstance.     No    the  conduct  of  ^e  war  in  Spaio,-^ 

unaB  pains  had  been  taken  to  con-    these  were  tangible  sabjecU,   and 

fioce  the  public,  that  the  measures    therefore  proper  matter  for  a  mo- 

that  were  taken  were  not  in  conse-    tionj  but  he  could  not  agree  to 

•loeoce  of  the  orden  of  govern-    grant  a  committee  upon  uodefinedL 

ncntt  but  the  result  of  the  discre-    objects.      He  could  agree  to  no 

lioDof  indiTidualofficers.     Let  the    motion  of  so  general  a  nature.     If 

trvdi  be  known.     He  trusted  that,    the  noble  earl  would  move  for  anf 

njastice  to  the  memory   t£  that    information  rtspecting  the  conreil' 

o&er  who  had  fallen  for  his  coun-    tion,  or  Spain,  or  any  other  subject 

try,  tlie  whole  conduct  of  the  Spa-    fit  for  their  lordships  to  entertain 

Msh  campai^  would  be  speedily    and  discuss,  he  might  have  it ;  bat 

brcstigated.     It  was  to  bHng  thii    he  deprecued  that  hr  or  hit  col- 

bcfere    their    lordships    that    his    leagues  in   office   should  be  met 

noble  friend  had  proposed  the  mo-    with  these  dari^  apd  carping  in- 

tiioa  which   thef  would  be  called    sinuations.     Let  roinittefs  be  cen^ 

upcn  to  reject.     Tbe  convention  ha    sured  if  they  deserved  it  {if  not, 

^ouj^t   was     blameable,     rather    acquit  them.     In  a  committee'  of 

effiaallirthan  in  a  military  point  of    the  nature  proposed,  it  would  be 

view.    The  occurreoces  in  Sweden    competent  tor  any  noble  lord  to 

vere  swallowed  up  in  the  para-    discui;  the  liberty  of  the  pressi  or 

BMont  importance  of  the  events  in    any  other  subject,  though  not  mat- 

Spaio ;  but  it  would  be  for  minis-    ter  of  immediate  charge  against 

tRS  toeipLiin  why  the  commander    ministers.     On  the  subject  of  the 

tt  tbe  British  forces  was  under  the    liberty  of  the  press,  he  fnight  be  aU, 

oecesity  of  making  his  escape    in    lowed  to  make  a  feW  observatiocis.- 

•E^ulse,   to  avoiiTthc  inJIj^nitie^    The  law  of  the  countrjr  was  equal 

to    wfaid  be  might  be   exposed,    to  correct  and  put  down  any  liceU' 

tiousness  of  ilie  press,    whenever 

it  should  become  necessary ;    but 

that  licentiousness  could    not    be 

suppressed    witliout     hurting    the 

liberty  of  the  press.    If   his  lotd- 

ship  would  amend  his  motion,  h« 

would  have  no  objection  to  agree 

to  it.  If  he  wiH  state  that  he  means 

to  go  into  ali  inquiry  on  the  coa* 

.vention  of  Cintra,  the  manner  in 

which  the  war  has  been  condu 
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in   Spain,    or  an 7  other    snbject,  tton  first,  and' then  to  follow  it  by 

tlicrc  will  be  no  objection  to  grant  a  specific  motion  of  c^tosuie,  if  he 

him  all  the  information  he  may  dc-  should  be  warranted  by  the  nature 

sire,  and  he  conld  assure  the  noble  of  that  information.  Let  die  house 

earl  there  would  be  no  unwilling-  get  at    the  facts,   and  then  they 

ness  in  ministers  to  meet  him  on  would  know  how  to  proceed.    ^The 

'these  soecific  charges,  or  any  othor  noble  earl,  who  made  the  motion, 

he  might  think  proper  to  bring  for-  had  dwelt  much;  upon  the  great 

ward;  but  let  nim  not  go  into  a*  losses  in  men,  amniunitionj^  horses, 

scrutiny  of  their  conduct  without  and  artillery,  sustained  in  Spain.  A* 

haying  the  documents    necessary  far  as  he  could  follow  him  in  those 

*  to  form  a  decision  before  the  house,  facts,    and  others  respecting   the 

Lord  Erskine  supported  the  mo-  march  of  the  troops  from  Portugal, 

tion.  and  the  movements  m  Spain,  there 

Lord  Gro<venor  professed    his  was  not  one  of  these  facts,  at  least 

readiness  to  frame  his  motion  in  one  which  was  material,  in  which 

any  shape  calcubtcd  to  bring  the  the  noble  earl  was  not  incorrect, 

impdrtaht  subjects  he  should  men-  How  necessary  was  it,  therefore, that 

tion  before  their  lordshios.         '  before  he  called  for  a  committee, 

^  Lord  Liverpool  saicl  that,  du-  their  lordshios  should  be  put  in 

*ring  the  l|Lst  twenty  yeari,  in  ^11  possession  of  the  true  state  of  the 

the       aljamities    and    vicissitudes  fkcti?  Fer  his  part,  he  was  disposed 

*  which  arose  in  that  period,  whether  to  give  him  every  information  con- 
iVoih  misconduct  or  misfortune,  sistent  with  his  duty  to  the  public. 
there  was  no  instance  of  such  a  With  respect  to  Spain  or  Portugal, 
motion  being  agreed  to  as  that  min?^ers  would  hav^  no  reserve  as 
proposed  by  the  noble  lord.  In  the  to  the  extent  of  the  information 
courseofthat  time  repeated  motions,  they  were  disposed  to  grant,  but 
of  the  nature  of  that  brought  for*  they  could  not  exercise  equal  libe- 
ward,  had  been  proposed,  and  rality  in  what  related  to  Sweden, 
they  were  invariably  resisted  by  They  would  not  shrink  from  in* 
the  noble  lord  on  principles  in  which  vestiration  on  any  points  from 
he  completely  agreed  with  him.  which  public  inconvenience  was  not 
The  chief  ground  tor  resisting  them  likely  to  arise. 

.  was  the  indefinite  nature  of  such  The  earl  of  Moira  said,  for  his 

motion.    He  would  not  say  that  own  part,  he  was  convinced  th^t, 

cases  might  not  occur  in   which  whatever  the    judgement    of  the 

5uch  a  committee  might  be  neces-  house  might  be,  the  verdict  of , the 

sary,    but  when  that  should  not  country   Would  be  given  on  the 

happen,  it  should  ^ive  way  to  a  decision  of  the  house  that  night, 

course  less  subject  to  inconvenience.  Nothing  could,    in  his   mind,  be 

If  ministers  wished  to  shrink  from  clearer  than  the  misconduct  of  his 

inquiry,  thete  was  no  mode  better  majesty's  present  ministers.     That 

adapted  for  it  than  the  one  pro-  which  he  charged  them  with  was  so 

posed ;  no  mode  better  adapted  to  palpable  and  glaring,  that  it  stared 

defeat  discussion ;  no  mode  better  every  man  in  the  face,  and  must 

calculated   to  confound  and  con-  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  weigh 

fuse  all  inquiry,  could  be  adopted,  heavily  against  them  unless  they 

The  ordinary  and  regular  course  consented  to  clear  themselves  by  a 

— -lid  be  to  adhere  to  the  practice  fan-  and  fuU  investigation  of  the 

liament;  to  call  for  infonaa-  tneaiures  they   had  adopted'  and 

pursued* 
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ttunoed.  Turn  which  way  we  it  first  lo  Portugal.  He  then  men- 
woold,  the  prospect  was  the  same,  tioned  two  letters,  bntU  dated  on 
udboic  the  like  gloomy  and  drca-  the  L'Oih  of  June  last,  tVomthe  war 
r»  aspect.  What  was  our  situation  secretary  to  sir  A.  Wclksley,  in 
with  rceard  to  Amn-ica  ?  and  how  the  first  of  which  Hf  :iin  was  men- 
had  nurusten  acted  towards  that  tiCmed  as  the  first  ubject  j  bjit  in 
country?  They  knew  in  the  be-  the  other  of  the  same  date,  he  says, 
^nming  of  the  year,  when  they  first  tliat,  since  writing  the  first  of  that 
brgxa  with  Sweden,  that  they  had  day,  information  had  been  receiv- 
CTery  reaMm  to  expect  a  war  with  ed  from  sir  Charhs  Cotton,  that 
America.  It  was  a  ^a^e  which  there  were  only  4000  French  troops 
to-jdied  ibe  bottoor  as  well  as  the  in  Lisbon,  and  therefore  the 
inictv&ts  and  commerce  of  (he  whole  of  liis  attention  was  to  be 
Amerrcaiu ;  and  there  could  not,  directed  thi:her,  thinking,  he  sup- 
iHoefote,  be  any  thing  more  likely  posed,  that  it  must  f^ul  an  easy 
to  ha[^)CTi.  What,  then,  was  likely  conquest.  He  believed  ministers 
ta  be  tfae  littution  and  state  of  hadbeenmisledbythat infornintion, 
Inbod,  and  iliat  immensely  im-  and  had  thereby  sacritit^ed  tliu  beiiC 
ponau  blanch  oftrade  and  revenue,  interests  of  this  country.  Hislord- 
Ihe  liDen  manufactory  ?  If  the  ship  censured  ministers  for  their 
pea[^  of  Ireland  could  not  obtnin  mode  of  sending  the  ^rmy  frnm 
fiax  seed  from  America,  and  we  Portugal  into  Spain,  and  still  more 
should  alio  be  shut  out  of  the  Bal-  the  reinforcements  'sent  out  under 
DC,  the  melancholy  and  dreadful  sir  David  Baird,  which  were  sent 
ccnsequenCe  would  follow,  that  by  ministers,  so  as  to  become  a 
there  would  be  nearly  half  a  million  complete  shackle  on  the  measures 
of  people  reduced  to  poverty  and  of  sir  John  Moore, 
nun;  and  all  this  was  likely  to  Lord  Harrowby  said  that,. if  the 
happen  fiom  the  inaiteiition  and  noble  baron  thought  the  miscon. 
abaadoDincQt  of  the  interests  of  the  duct  of  ministers  was  so.  glaring  as 
Log  of  Sweden.  Hislcrdship  then  to  stare  every  man  in  the  face*  he 
adreited  to  the  universal  feeling  could  not  suppose  a  single  paper 
of  waimth  and  eMhuti^sm  which  would  be  necessary,  and  the  fairest 
the  whole  of  this  country  had  way  would  be  to  address  his  ma- 
encced  last  spring  in  favour  of  jesty  to  remove  his  present  rhinis- 
^ain.  Neverwasany  thing  blown  ters.  In  the  most  eventful  periods, 
so  geneial,  so  animated,  and  so  motions  similar  to  the  present  had 
ardnit,  as  the  disposition  which  been  made,  but  were  uiiiformly 
iben  prevailed,  and  the  zeal  with  rejeficd.  He  exprcs^^d  his  regret 
^bieb  KVKTJ  bosom  glowed,  to  ren-  at  some  expressions  which  had  fall- 
ier  the  Spaniards  every  assistance  cu-  from  his  noble  friend  (lord 
Grenville),  as  tn  the  country  be- 
ing in  a  sinking  state,  which  tend- 
ed to  create  despondency  in  the 
people. 

Lord  Grenville  hegfjed'  tbrir 
lordships'  indulgence,  till  he  made 
a  few  observations  on  whnt  had 
just  fallen  from  hi5  nuble  friend. 
He  believed  he  was  the  last  man  to 
E3  >■ 
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be  foand  who  would  urge  the  dtf- 
ficultj  of  our  situations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  despair  or  despon- 
dency. He  had  always  done  the 
direct  contrary.  He  h;id  said,  in- 
deedf  that  we  were  at  that  moment 
pursuing  st  system  of  policy  which 
was  every  di^y  leading  to  direct  ruin; 
but  he  had  never  even  hinted,  tliat 
he  tiad  the  nnailest  doubt  of  the 
spirit  and  patriotism  of  the  country. 
With  respect  to  the  valour,  skill, 
and  ability  of  our  officers  and  sea- 
xneut  and  our  invincible  army,  if 
their  efforts  were  properly  directed, 
no  country  could  stand  on  prouder 
eround.  But  hitherto  our  councik 
were  directed  by  a  spirit  of  intem- 
perance which  tendM  to  irritate 
^ery  country  against  us  with  which 
we  had  any  cdncem  or  connexion. 


Ministers  acted  either  without 
counsel,  or  with  very  bad  coun- 
sel— sent  out  armies  without  plans^ 
and  embarked  them  in  <iuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  rchider  success  impossible  : 
but  it  would  be  a  gross  cjilumny  on 
him,  if  any  one  should  say  he 
thought  the  country  sinking,  ex- 
cept from  the  weakness  of  its  coun- 
cils. He  had  always  held  out  one 
•sentiment  on  the  subject,  which 
was,  that  we  had  no  h'^pe  of  ^nietyp 
save  that  of  relying  on  ourselves  ; 
but  that  ministers  were  pursuing  a 
system  of  conduct  that  had  hitherto 
produced  nothing  but  di*-a$tc;r$, 
and«  if  pcrsisrcJ  in,  must  be  attend* 
ed  with  ruin. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and 
the  n:«itioD  n<^tiv^d  without  a  di« 
vision.  ' 


CHAPTER  II. 

Mr-  WdrdU^s  Moiton  relating  to  the  Commandtr^n-dutf^Ecrl  of  St^f^ 
foWs  commendatory  Speech  respecting  the  CommandeT'in-ch^'-'Mrn 
tVaTdlt*^  Atotiott^Mrs.  Clarke's  Letters  to  His  Jfoyql  Highness  the  Duke 
^  Ywk — jinonymous  Letter  to  Mr.  j^dAm,  and  Examination  of  tha$ 
Gentleman — puke  pf  York's  Letter  to  the  House  of  Comwfms— Mr.  Jf^U* 
treads  Speech  on  the  Duke's  Letter — jkfr.  Wynnes  Notke  of  a  Motion — 
jpebate  on  the  Evidence  against  (^  Comniand^'rin'chitf-^pwisipis  gnUl^ 
fpiefal  Question*    - 


MR.  Wardle  rpHi  to  submit  to 
the  house  his  promi^d  mo- 
tiont  respecting  c^^rtainahusps  which 
had  obtained  in  die  disposal  of  com- 
inissions  in  the  Briti&t)  arn^y.  In 
doing  tbi<f  he  saidf  he  should  make 
|io  assertion  in  which  hct  was  not 
supported  by  positive  facts.  The 
ppw^  of  disposing  of  commissions 


in  th^  miltt^^ry  service  of  this  em- 
pire had  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  person  of  high  birth,  power, 
and  influence  ;  and  he  was  spny  to 
observe,  that  this  power  had  bcsen 
exercised  to  the  worst  of  purposes* 
jput  notwithstanding  the  high  zvi'^ 
thority  and  powerful  in^ueofe'^hich 
the  comrAuudcr  -  ii\  •  chief  of  this 

country 
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*tnarj  potsesedt  no  respect  to  if  be  ConM  substantiate  such  a  vio- 
etther  ilioiild  induce  him  to  swerve  lation  of  the  rights  of  military  off 
frsrahis  dmy  as  >  member  of  that  ficers,  it  was  a  duty  he  owed  his 
boose,  or  operate  with  him  as  a  constituents  and  his  country  todnso. 
aotiTe  to  screen  his  royal  highness,  In  the  year  1603,  his  rnval  high- 
■I  anymisnie  of  bhpowerorautho-  ness  set  up  a  very  hand  son  le  esta-' 
ti^t  &oin  that publicjustice  which  hlishmenti  in  a  fu'liiana'ile  qu^irier 
was  called  for  by  the  Toice  of  the  of  the  town,  consisting  of  a  superb 
pfoplt.  Nsodicr  motive  impelled  house  and  ele^an:  cnmngi'i  of  va- 
UB)  that  day  than  a  sense  of  his  rious  descriptions,  fof  a  favourite 
public  duty  i  for,  if  coiruption  were  lady  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Clarke. 
DM  attacked  ia  a  quarter  where  it  Of  the  lady's  name  he  sIk  uld  have 
was  *o  fbnnidable,  the  army  and  occasion  to  jnakc  frc((.ii.ni  mentioi^ 
Ac  cDiutT?  most  fall  the  victims  of  in  the  course  of  his  spi^ec^,  in  conp. 
itthifluence.  It  was  necessary,  in  neiion  with  a  intmh?r  of  names 
the  fint  instance,  to  put  the  house  and  facts,  to  show  the  house  that 
m  possession  ef  the  true  purposes  he  had  not  taken  up  this  subject  oa 
ftr  which  the  disposal  of  com-  light  grounds, 
missions  in  the  army  was  placed  in  Hie  first  fact  which  he  should 
dw  hands  nftbccommander-in-cbief.  state  was  the  ca^e  of  majorTonyn, 
Itwasfor  the  parpqses  of  defraying  of  the  +8th  regiment,  who  received 
ibe  duTgn  of  the  hidf-pay  list  his  commission  as  a  captain  on  the 
for  die  support  of  veteran  officers,  2d  of  August  lfi03,  and  was  pro« 
aad  increasing  the  compassionate  noted  to  a  majority  in  the  Six 
fond,  for  the  aid  of  officers'  wi-  regiment  in  August  1804.  He 
dows  and  orphans  ;  and,  therefore,  meant  no  reflection  upon  this  nl- 
my  commissions  vdiich  fell  by  laut  officer,  nor  in  the  smallest 
deaths  or  promotions,  the  com-  degree  to  depreciate  his  merits;  he 
mander^n-chief  had  no  right  to  sell  meant  merely  to  state  facts  as  coin* 
or  ditpome  of  for  bis  own  private  municated  to  him.  Major  Tonyn 
ano]ament,noTt03iueopriateforthe  was  the  son  of  a  very  distinguished 
lihe  purpose  any  ASerences  arising  officer,  and  might  have  purriiased 
from  me  change  or  reduction  of  his  promotion,  if  he  chose ;  bat 
officers  frong  fulj  to  half-pay.  He  this  gentleman  was  introduced  to 
had  ih,us  exjklained,  he  believed,  Mrs.  Clarke  by  a  captain  of  the 
the  nature  <a  the  power  vesied  in  roy^  waggos  train;  and  it  was 
the  hands  of  the  commander- in-  agreed,  th^t  upon  his  appointment 
chief;  btit  he  could  bting  positive  to  a  majority  ne  shouVl  pay  500/., 
pnoh  diat  such  co^nmiisions  bad  the  money  to  be  lodged  at  a  house 
Men  sold,  and  the  money  applied  to  be  named,  three  days  before  he 
to  very  different  purposes  from  the  was  gazetted,  and  then  paid  to 
a,Mr.  Dnnovan,  a  surgeon,  in 
Charles-street,  St.  James's-square. 
As  he  should  have  occasion  to  men- 
tion this  gentleman  ( Mr.  D. )  again, 
it  was  necessary  to  state,  that  in 
1802  he  was  appointed  to  a  1!eu> 
tenancy  in  a  ^rrisoi;  battalion. 
He  had  never  mquired  what  was 
(}ie  nature  of  the  services  he  per- 
E  i  formed ; 
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performed;  but  certainly  no  mi- 
litary services^  for  he  had  never 
been  near  hts  regiment,  and  seem- 
ed to  have  a  perpetual  leave  of 
absence.  He  could  not  account 
why  this  gentleman's  appointment 
was  not  m  bis  professional  line, 
upon  the  inedical  staff,  sufficiently 
extensive  as  it  was  for  the  purpose. 
The  introducer  was  captain  Huxley 
3andon.  This  money  was  appro- 
priated by  Mrs.  Clarke  tc^ards  the 
piu'chase  of  an  elegant  service  of 
plate  fix)m  Mr.  Purkis,   a  silver- 

'  smithy  the  commander-in-chief 
paying  the  remainder.  Thusv  it 
was  evident  that  Mrs.  Clarke  had 
the  power  of  disposing  of  commis- 
sions for  purchase ;  secondly,  that 
she  received  pecuniary  considera-i 
tions  for  promotions ;  and  thirdly, 
that  the  commander-in-chief  par- 
took of  the  emoluments  ;  and  this 
he  could  prove,  by  the  evidence  of 
five  witnesses,  including  the  exe- 
cutors of  Mr.  Purkis. 

The  next  fact  he  would  adduce 
was  that  of  colonel  Brooke,  on  the 
25th  July,  1805,  and  which  was 
transacted  through  a  Dr.  Thynne* 
St  medical  gentleman  of  high  re- 
spectability. It  was  agreed  between 
him  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  that  she 
should  receive  200/.  on  his  ex- 
change bein?  gazetted:  the  lady 
was^extrenoeTy  anxious,  and  said 
she  could  have  an  opportunity  of 
getting  200(i  without  calling  on 

A  the  commander-in-chief,  and  on  the 
Saturday  following  the  promotion 
was  gazetted.  He  should  be  able 
to  produce  lieutenant  -  colonel 
Brooke  and  lieutenant  -  colonel 
Knight ;  and  he  would  be  the  last 
person  in  that  house  to  bring  for- 
wards such  charges  without  com- 
petent evidence.  He  ^ould  now 
state  a  case  by  way  pf  contrast  to 
the  last,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  such  permission  to 


exchans3[e  were  not  easily  obtained 
from  the  duke  of  York.  It  was  the 
case  of  major  McDonnell  and  ma- 
jor Sinclair,  of  the  first  regiment  of 
foot.  Major  Sinclair  had  been  a  con- 
siderable time  in  the  West  Indies ;  the 
climate  perfectly  agreed  with  his 
health,  and  therefore  he  was  de- 
sirous of  going  upon  that  service, 
and  applied  to  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Major  M*Donnell,  who 
\vas  in  a  puny  state  of  hcaldi, 
earnestly  applied  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  for  leave  to  decline  tha.t 
service,  apprehensive  of  the  dan- 
ger of  the  clhnate,  and  wishing  to 
remain  in  England.  But  major 
Sinclair  was  refused  permission  to 
go,  and  major  M'Donnell  was  re- 
iused  permission  to  remain,  and  was 
ordered  to  the  West  Indies ;  both 
gentlemen  fell  h^ictims  to  the  ar- 
raiigemenr,  for  ihey  soon  died.  But 
they  offered  no  bribe  ^o  the  mili^ 
tary  patroness,  whose  influence 
could  have  prevailed  in  their  cases. 
The  next  was  tlie  case  of  major 
Shaw,  appointed  deputy  barrack- 
master  general  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  appeared  diat  the  com- 
mander-in-chief had  no  favourable 
opinion  of  major  Shaw;  but  Mrs. 
Clatk  interposes :  he  consents  to 
pay  her  1000/.  Of  this  money  he 
imntfediately  paid  200/. ;  shortly- 
after  he  paid  her  300/, ;  when  she, 
fuiding  he  was  backward  in  the 
payment,  sent  to  demand  the  re- 
'  mainder  ;  but  finding  no  chance  of 
receiving  it,  she  complains  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  who  imme- 
diately put  major  Shaw  upon  the 
half-pay  list.  The  honourable 
gentleman  said,  he  had  a  letter 
from  major  Shaw  himself,  stating 
the  fact,  and  he  never  knew  but 
one  other  instance  of  an  ofiicer  be- 
ing thus  put  on  the  half-pay  list. 
Here  then  was  further  proof,  to 
show  that  Mrs.  Clarke's  influence  ex- 
tended 
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tcaded  to  the  army  in  general)  and 
ih:i[  It  oiierated  to  put  any  ofiScer 
on  lie  haIf-p;Ly  list,  and  that  the 
(□.'.imander-in-cliief  was  a  direct 
party  inhpr  authority. 

Ths  Hi.tt  ca^  to  which  he  should 
adrert.cf  the  lady's  irfliierce,  was 
till'.'  colonel  French,  oftlic  horse- 
gnar.U,  This  genik'mrti]  was  ap- 
fointrrd  to  S  commijsicn  for  raising 
new  levies  in  IfiCJ,  and  the  busi* 
nets  was  s«  en  foot  by  Mrs.  Clarke. 
He  wa^  introduced  to  her  hj  capt. 
Hniley  Sandon,  and  she  was  to 
have  a  certain  sum  out  of  the  boun- 
ty to  every  recniic  raised,  and  a 
certain  portion  of  pationage  in  the 
Dominuicn  of  the  officers.  She  was 
K:iited  on  by  colonel  French*  of 
the  first  troop  ot  iiorse-guards,  and 
as  the  levy  went  on,  she  received 
Tar.  rtis  sums  of  money  by  coltinel 
Fratch,  cajit,  Huxley  Sandon,  Mr. 
Com,  and  Mr.  Cokayne,  an  emi- 
nral  solicitor,  in  Locidon,  in  the 
followinjc  rates,  viz.  for  a  majority, 
gOW.  ^  ciiptaincy,  700/.;  lieuien;m- 
cy,  400/. ;  and  enstpjcy,  20U/. ; 
iriiereas  the  regnlated  prices  were 
lespcctiT.ly  2600/.,  1500/.,  550/., 
and  100/. ;  and  consequently  all  this 
OKney  was  lost  to  the  half-pay 
compjssionati!  fund,  to  put  money 
into  Mrs.  Clarke's  pocliet. 

The  next  instance  was  one  in 
which  the  commander-in-chief  him- 
self wai  a  direct  partaker  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  traflici  by  a  loan 
to    be   famished  through   colonel 


force,  and  in  converting  tfae  pur- 
chase of  commissions  to  her  own 
private  advanUige. 

Having  now  said  enough  of  Mrs. 
Clarke,  lie  would  next  proceed  to 
the  case  of  captain  Mjy,  of  the  ■ 
royal  African  corps.  He  meant 
no  reflection  upon  that  officer.  He 
was  appointed  to  an  enslgncy  on 
November  28,  1806;  some  time 
after,  he  was  made  lieutenant.  He 
had  still  the  good  fortune  to  remain 
a  cterk  at  the  desk  of  Mr.  Gieen- 
wcx)d,  army  agent.  On  the  IJth 
oP  April,  1808,  he  was  employed 
by  tlie  duke  of  York,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  he  was  raised  to 
a  captain  in  the  royal  African  corps, 
and  the  third  year  after  his  first  ap- 
pointment, and  without  seeing  ser- 
vice ;  thus  promoted  over  the  heads 
of  all  the  subalterns  of  the  army, 
without  any'  regard  to  their  long 
service  and  wounds  in  their  coun- 
try's cause,  though  many  of  them 
had  lodged  this  money  to  pay  the 
diffcrenceson  promotion.  Whether 
tlic  honour  and  interests  of  the 
British  army,  and  the  feelings  of 
the  officers,  were  properly  to  b« 
subjected  to  such  a  system,  the 
hou'e  of  commons  would  judge  and 
decide.  He  hoped,  after  what  he 
had  stated,  the  house  of  commons 
would  not  refuse  to  grant  him  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  those 
transactions ;  and,  if  they  agreed, 
he  would  pledge  himself  to  bring 
asevicence  before themMis.  Clarke 
herself,  and  the  whole  of  the  other 
persons  whom  he  had  named. 

There  w.ts  anotJier  circumstance 
in  this  cttse  which  he  could  not 
pass  unnoticed  j  it  was  tlie  existence 
of  a  public  ofBce  in  the  cily  of  Lon- 
don, where  commissions  in  the 
array  were  offered  to  purchasers  at 
reduced  prices,  and  where  the 
clerk*  openly  and  unequivocally 
stated,  in  his  ojrn  presence,  and  in 
bis 
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his  hearing»  that  they  were  em- 
ployed  by  the  present  favourite 
mistress  ofthe  commander-in-chiefy 
Mrs.  Carey  ;  and  that,  in  addition 
to  commissions  in  the  army, 
they  were  employed  to  dispose  of 
places  in  every  department  cf 
church  and  state ;  and  those  agents 
did  not  hesitate  to  state,  in  words 
and  writing,  that  they  were  em- 
ployed under  the  auspices  of  twb  of 
nis  majesty's  principal  ministers. 
Having  now  gone  thron;»h  the 
whole  of  his  statement,  the  honour- 
able member  concluded  by  express- 
ing his  hope  that  the  house  would 
gram  him  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of 
York,  in  respect  to  the  disposal  of 
military  commissions;  and  he 
moved  accordingly. 

Sir.  Francis  Surdett    seconded 
the  motion. 

The  secretary  of  war  said,  he 
did  not  Hse  to'give  any ,  opposition 
to  the  motion,  at  least  to  any  fair 
and  reasonable  extent  to  which  the 
proposition  might  be  thought  neces- 
sary. The  honourable  gentleman 
had,  in  a  very  caxidi<l  manner, 
lironght  forward  facts  of  the  most 
important  kind,  and  in  their  con- 
sequences most  serious  and  weighty. 
He  conceived  the  house  would 
readily  acouiesce  tn  gotn^  into  an 
inquiry  of  the  facts  which  had 
dien  been  brought  forward,  or 
anr  other  facts  which  the  honour* 
abie  gentleman  might  sttjl  intend 
to  produce  hereafter;  but  as 
to  a  general  inquiry  into  the  coup 
duct  of  the  commander-in-^iei^  be 
would  nut  agree.  He  was  certain 
that  illustrious  personage  was  ready 
to  go  into  a  full  investigation  of 
these  charge  He  wished  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  manner  in  which 
the  army  had  been  fitted  out,  which 
was  lately  sent  to  Portue^al,  was 
a  v^y  striking  marl^  of  ^  super* 


;-ior  military  talents  of  the  dule  of 
York,  and  a  strong  proof  of  hi^ 
great  attention  to  and  regard  for 
that  army,  and  of  course  militated 
against  the  truth  of  the  diarges* 
which,  if  founded  in  truths  must 
strike  at  its  discipline*  and,  through 
that,  at  its  very  existence.  His 
right  honourable  friend  near  him 
(sir  A.  Wellesley),  who  had  so 
Lately  commanded  that  armv* 
would  readily  tell  the  state  tn  whicn 
he  found  it ;  and,  great  as  his  ri^ht 
honourable  friend's  talents  were  Tor 
inspiring  his  soldiers  with  courage, 
spirit^  and  activity,  he  could  not 
speedily  have  instilled  into  tlieni 
the  noble  energies  of  which  they  had 
given  such  unequivocal  and  brillianc 
proofs,  if  they  had  previously  been 
under  such  Inattention  toandneglcct 
of  discipline  as  these  charges  held 
out.  The  spirit  of  protnetion  which 
had  been  infused  mto  the  army  b^ 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  whicn 
throve  so  well  under  his  auspice^ 
and  ^  nourishment,  together  with 
the  extreme  regularity,  order,  and 
arrangement  which  had  been  intro* 
duced  into  every  military  depart- 
ment, had  done  every  thing  for  the 
army,  and  ertnccd  that  lie  ha4 
ever  been  actuated  fa^  the  greatest 
seal  and  anxietrfbr  Its  honour  and 
its  interests*  whereas  the  charges, 
if  true,  wotild  make  hrm  one  of 
its  most  inveterate  enemies.  He 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  these 
few  obs<;rvatio&s  as  to  what  he 
knew  ofthe  coii^uct  ofthe  illustrir 
ous  personage  in  question;  s|nd, 
baying  done  so,  would  not  tres- 
pass nirther  on  the  time  of  the 
house  dian  to  say,  he  was  very  hap« 
py  the  nonourable  gentleman  had 
Drought  them  forward,  as  he  w^ 

sure  Uie  commander-in-chief  wis)ie4 
nothing  more,  earnestly  thaii  [hat 
they  might  be  fairly  and  t^ll/  in- 
Te^tigated, 
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Sir  A.. Welleiley  saidihc  rejoiced  nctbing  could  be  furdier 'from  hie 
liiiceralf  that  "Cue  hoauratilc  gentle-  purpoM  than  the  mode  he  bad  ad- 
mit had  brought  forward  certain  opted.  He  coincided  perfectly 
&cts  on  H-bich  a  committee  mi^ht  with  hit  right  hon.  friend  (theie- 
be  abtc  Id  judge.  Hi»  risht  honour*  cretarr  sf  war),  and  should  deem 
aUeiriead  h^td  nid  (hat  he  mts  himself  gre-^d^  deiicient  in  dutf,  as 
abte^  kpealc  ai  to  bi»  knowledge  well  ai  Justice,  should  he  omit  to 
tf  the  amy  he  had  lately  com-  spc:ik  of  tbe  tute  of  the  army  16 
manded.  irilh  mpect  to  it*  disci-  lateW  under  his  command  in  Por- 
pline,  ;uid  also  at  to  the  character  tugal,  and  whose  gallant  achieve- 
and  cooduct  of  the  comma nder-in-  ments  had  10  nceailf  received  tbe 
ch^  He  could  truly  answer  that  thanks  of  tbe  house.  He  realty 
it  kid  fallen  to  bit  lot  to  know  beliered  there  had  never  been  an 
particuUriy  how  promotiont  were  anny  in  a  Higher  state  of  ditcipUne* 
Kude,  and  that  such  aii  advance-  from  tbe  itaff  down  to  the  meanett 
mcnt  in  tbe  anpy  never  took  pUce  loldier  in  the  ranks ;  and  if  tbe  ar- 
widioat  tbe  names  bt'iDfi;  produced,  my  had  not  performed  tbe  ftiau  and 
by  whom  recommcndi-di  and  the  acquired  tbe  glory  and  the  reward 
tam  ascertained  which  were  paid  of  the  thanks  it  had  receivedi  the 
tar  the  ume.  There  was  also  a  faull  would  not  have  been  imputa- 
oxTespondence,  thewing  bow  the  ble  to  the  commander -in -chief* 
■nooey  was  brought  in  that  was  but  to  himself  (sir  Arthuril  only. 
rn'*TWf<l  for  the  balf-pay  fund,  and  He  thought  so  much  from  lum  waa 
what  sums  went  out  of  it.  He  due  tp  the  eommander-in-chief,  to 
R}:Hced,  tbercfm,  at  the  state-  whose  itiperior  miliury  talents, 
nent  <k  facts  alleged,  and  then  and  unremitting  zeal  and  assiduity, 
brought  forward.  the  bigb  state  of  discipline  which 

It  M-oold  appear  froni  tbe  state-    our  army  could    now    boast  was 
ment  oi   tbe  alleged  facts,   that,    cenainly  to  be  attributed.     Havtne 
vidi  a  view  to  save  money  from     made  these  observations,  he  iboula 
goii^  oat  of  his  own  pocket,  the     certainly  vote  for  an  inquiry. 
coounaAder-in-cbief  bad  connived         Mr.  Yorke  said,  he  agreed  with 
at,  or  authorized  the  sate  of  com-    both  tbe  right  honourable  gentle. 
misnons,  the  emoluments  of  which     men  who  badjnst  spoken,  at  to  the 
went  into  the  coffers  of  his  favour-     importance  of  the  charge,  and  that 
iiet,  to  the  great  detriment  and  in-     it  was  highly  deserving  the  auen- 
iory  of  the  compassionate    fund",    don  of  the  house.  He  believed  there 
Tbu  seemed  to  be  most  contradic-    waa  never  a  charge  of  ^aier  mag- 
lutude  brought  before  tt ;  nor  bad 
any  honourable  member  ever  before 
taken  upon  him  to  bring  forward 
alleged  fiicts,  at  once    so  serieus 
and  so  weighty  in  thenuelves,  and 
in    their  consequences.      He  was 
iorry  to  observe,  that  it  had  lately 
been  tlie  mlifonune  of  diis  country 
to  be    inundated    with   die   most 
ihamcfuli  scandalous  and  atmcioui 
libels  against  thit  illustrious  cliarac- 
.    ter,  a;ad  otbort  of  his  angnit  laml- 
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ly.  That  such  should  have  heen 
thecase^  was,  in  his  opinion,  high- 
ly disgraceful  to  the  country  i  and 
he  was  happy  to  find  that  the  mat- 
ter had  at  length  been  brought 
into  a  tangible  shape,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  honourable  gentleman 
would  proceed  with  his  facts,  and 
endeavour  to  prove  the  very  serious 
and  important  charges  which  he 
had  thus  undertaken  to  do.  He 
had  for  some  time  past  viewed  with 
the  deepest  concern  the  continued 
and  repeated  current  of  scurrility 
which  had  been  poured  forth  a- 
ninst  various  branches  of  the  royal 
nunily  ;  and  he*  could  not,  from 
the  whole  complexionof  it,  consider 
it  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  vile 
conspiracy  against  the  illustrious 
house  of  Brunswick,  f  A  hud  cry 
of  Hear  \  hear  I  from  aiU  parti  of  the 
iouse,"}  It  had  for  some  time,  past 
been  thought  by  many,  and  said 
by  some,  that  the  Jacobinical  spirit 
which  some  years  ago  so  Unfortu- 
nately pervaded  many  parts  of  this 
country,  was  in  a  great  degree  al- 
layed and  diminished,  if  not  altoge- 
ther annihilated.  He  believed, 
however,  that  where  a  spirit  of 
jacobinism  had  once  •  taken  root* 
It  WQuld  never  be  wholly  subdued  • 
or  eradicated  ;  and  when  he  reflect- 
ed on  the  numerous  infamous  libels 
which  had  lately  appeared^  he  could 
not  but  consider  them   as  the  en- 

§ines  of  a  conspiracy  devoted  to 
lose  purposes  [  Hfar  !  bear  I  hear  /]  j 
conducted,  it  was  true,  against  hfs  . 
royal  highness  the  qomniander-in- 
phief,  but  actually  intended  a- 
fi^nst  the  whole  family  and  esta- 
blishment. {^Hear!  heart  bear! 
Jn^m  all  sides  Q  Write  down  the 
commander-in-chief,  continued  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  and 
you  evidently  attack  and  wound 
the  isAole.  This  he  believed  verily 
to  be  the  aim  «uid  end  in  view  of 


these  perturbed  spirjfs.  He  was, 
therefore,  decidedly  in  favour  of  an 
immediate  inq>iiiiy,  and  if  blame 
there  was,  there  let  the  punishment 
fall;  but  when  it  was  considered 
who  this  illustrious  personage  is 
against  whom  these  facts  had  been 
alleged,  how  nearly  he  is  related 
to  the  crown,  how  much  praise  he 
merited  for  his  unremitting  atten- 
tion to  the  army,  and  its  most  vital 
interests,  to  which  the  right  honour- 
able general  had  just  before  so 
forcibly  bonjp  testimony,  and 
thereby  recorded,  he  thought  that 
merely  a  commission  would  not  be 
iiifficient  to  investigate  a  matter  of 
this  important  nature;  but  that, 
wlien  the  honour  of  a  branch  of  the 
royal  family  was  so  deeply  concerxi- 
ed,  and  so  strongly  assailed,  the 
house  should  take  up  the  matter  on 
a  higher  ground  and  on  a  broader 
basis,  and  pass  an  act  of  parliament 
for  a  special  commission,  empower- 
ing tnem  to  examine  persons 
who  were  brought  as  witnesses  On 
their  oaths.  This  being  the  im- 
pression on  his  mind,  he  should 
not  have  thought  he  had  done  his 
duty,  if  he  had  not  thrown  it  out 
for  die  consideration  of  the  houie, 
at  least ;  and  no  less  grave  and 
solemn  a  mode  of  investigation  ap« 
peared  lo  him  to  be  properly  ad- 
apted to  the  subject. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  that  he 
thrdught  it  was  impQssible  any  gen- 
deman  could  have  a  different  feel- 
ing upon  this  subject  upon  what 
had  so  forcibly  been  expressed  by 
all  those  honourable  members  who 
had  delivered  their  sentiments'on 
the  subject,  and  particularly  those 
of  the  right  honourable  'gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down.  For  bis 
own  part,  he  had  heard  so  many 
stories  in  circulation,  which  he 
had  never  the  smallest  doubt  were 
calumnieSf  chat)  without  knowing 
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inr  thin?  more  of  the  motion  than     ed.     He  Icnew  no   way  m  which 

kIbi  be  h:idbeanl  from  the  honour-  thcjrhiidacliiince  of  doing  so,  which 
ibl*  gendctnan  who  brought  it  appe^ired  lo  him  so  certain  or  so 
fbnraid,  and  af  his  intention  so  to  &j>eedy  m  an  investifjatfou  of,  an 
do,  he  had  agreed  to  second  it.  He  inquiry  into,  the  present  charges; 
cDiild  have  no  other  reason  for  dn~  and  he  wa^  happy  to  find  that  the 
ag  this  than  a  sincere  wish  that  right  honourable  gentlemen  oppo- 
these soties^iildbefairly  brought  site  Xp  him  were  uf  the  same  opi- 
tn  tbe  lest  of  inTesttgation  before  so     nion. 

MrioDs,  so  honourable,  and  so  com-        Mr.  Adam   said,  he  gave  way 
preni  a  tribunal   as  the  hou^e  of    to  the  honourable  baronet,  in  order 
conunons,  and  there  receive  that    that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
Isilgtment  and  decision  which  he    of  showing,  as  he  h;Ld  done^  with 
hid  no  doubt    would  be   highly     so   much  coolness,    candour,    and 
imoarable  to  the  character  of  the     politeness,  the  moiives  which  in- 
iHustnooi  personage  who  had  been     duced  him  to  second  the   present 
io  tdiemently  assailed    by  them,     motion.     He   was  eitremely  glad 
llw  tif^  honourable  gentleman    he  had  done  so,  as  the  whole  of  the 
kuleiptetsed  his  opinion  chat  the  .honourable baronet'ssentimentshad 
Knnl  gross  libels  which  hate  ap-    been  delivered  in  a  manner  highly 
pond  against  xbe  commander-in-    honourable  to  htm.     His  chief  rea- 
diief,  are  so  many  iodicatioif  to    son  for  offering  himself  to  the  house 
bim  that  a  consfnracy  eiius  at  this    on  the  present  question,  w.is  for  the 
Btnent  against  the    whole   esta-     purpose  of  stating  wh,it  he  thought 
WiimMtt.  Where  the  right  honour-     would  be  die  most  desirable  rae- 
aMe  gcntkman   could  obtain    his    thod  of  proceeding  in  the  present 
Eifiraadon,  he  could  not  tell;  but    case-     In  forming  the  opinion  he 
for  his  own  part,  fac  could  never    was  about  to  deliver  to  the  house, 
Rj^wsediat  in  this  country,  where    he  looked  only  to  the  principles  of 
diKouimwas  allowed,  such  pub-    the  British  cnnsptution,  andthein* 
^mtioni  as  those  alluded  te  natural-    variable    end   of  its  justice,    vi/. 
h  of  taiHy  l«d  to  any  such  infe-    that  from  the  highest  subject    to 
TOtt  or  deduction.     It  had  ever     the  lowest,  every  -person  accused 
^ibecase  thatpublic  characters,     must  be  taken  to  be  iflDocent,  till 
(renin  the  highest  rank,  had, -from     proved  to  be  guilty.    With  respect 
tine  to  time,  been  liable  to  tbe  at-    to  all  those  alleged    facts'  which 
Sckt  of  falsehood  and*iisrepresen-     the  honourable  gentleman  had  then 
tuioo.    That  tt  should  have  been    brought  fiirwurd  in  a  very  candid 
">,  or  that  it  was  so  at  the  lireseni.     manner,  he  had   not  the   smallest 
doubt,    however     tlie    honourable 
gentleman  might  havebecn  induced 
to  give  credence  to  their  truth  or 
prubahility,itwould  ultimately  turn 
out,  on  a  propel  investigation,  tliat 
they  are  founded  in  falteliood  and  ' 
misrepresentation.      With    respect 
to  money,  there  were  some  circum- 
stances in    the  transactions  which 
positively  forbad  him  from  believ'  . 
in^  them  possible  to  attach  to  his 
royal  highness  the  duke  o^ 
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He  had  been  more  than  twenty 
yearsy  not  profesuonally,  but  gra* 
tuitously»  in  the  service  of  the  chike 
p{  York ;  and  he  assured  the  house 
he  did  not  mention  this  from  any 
rain  boast  of  being  so  honoured 
with  the  confidence  of  chat  innttri<« 
ous  person,  but  from  motiTes  of 
justice  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
declare  that  he  had  ever  received 
the   most  ^unbounded   confidence 
from  his  royal  highness  as  to  all 
his  pecuniary  affairs,  and  diere  had 
never  been  one  of  his  embarrass- 
ments which  the  duke  of  York  had 
ever  concealed  from  him.  He  used 
the  word  embarrassments,  because 
they  had  been  made  known  even  to 
parliament.    On  the  accuracy  of 
his  memory  in  this  respect  he  could 
poatively  and   firmly   rely,    and 
could  truly   say,  that   he   never 
heard  of  any  loan  which  he  wished 
or  attempted  to  negotiate  with  any 
individual  whatever,  that  was  *  not 
grounded  on  as  fair  and  honourable . 
terms  as  a  loan  of   the  duke  of 
Bedford,  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
land, or  any  other  nobleman  could 
be,  who  had  occasion  at  any  time 
to  raise  money  for  any  particular 
or  sjpecial  purpose.    He  was,  there* 
fore,  an  advocate  for  the  inquiry. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  thought  that, 
situated  as  the  house  was  as  to  party 
spirit,    a  committee  of  the  whole 
house  would  not  be  that  mode  of 
investigation  which  would  best  be 
adapted  to  that  impartiality  which 
a  charge  of  this  hi^  importsince  re- 
quired.   He  considered  the  judicial 
power  of  the  house  in  this  way  as 
very  defective,  ttid '  looked  upon 
the  mode  proposed  by  the    right 
honoumble  gentleman  f  Mb*.  Yorke) 
as  preferable,  because  it  would  en- 
able the  committee  to  be  appointed 
to    examine    witnesses     on    oath, 
which  would  give  the  evidence  a 
weight  in  the  eye  of  the  public, 
and  of    the    world,    which    the 


other  could  not  do*  It  had 
been  done  on  formier  occasiODSy 
and  be  thought  this  as  important  a 
case  as  had  ever  occurred,  and  as 
much  entitled  to  such  a  mode  of 
proceeding.  His  royal  higbness's 
rank,  the  deiicacj^  o(  his  honour , 
the  splendour  ot  his  connexions, 
require,  tHatr  if  put  on  his  trial, 
k  ought  to  be  taken  upon  its  real 
merits,  and  investigated  in  so  se- 
rious a  manned  as  to  show  the  house 
were  in  earnest;  and  that  the  in- 
ijuiry  should  be  on  the  most  ezten-* 
sive  scale,  and  that  thev  were  de« 
termined  to  do  justice,  which  would 
best  be  done  by  examining  witnesses 
on  oath.  It  was  well  known^  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe  were  then  fixod 
on  the  deliberations  of  the  honse^ 
and  it  behoved  them  to  act  in  the 
most  grav^  aiid  decisive  manner. 
He  would,  therefore,  prefer  a  par- 
liamentary commission,  with  cow- 
er to  examine  witnesses  on  osKh. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,,  he  viras  decidedly  in  favour  of 
an  inquiry  into  these  most  impor- 
tant charges,  but  was  inclined  to 
prefer  the  mode  proposed  by  his 
honourable  friend(Mr.Adam),  of  a 
committee  of  the  whole  beiise,  as 
best  adapted  to  die  occasion,  and 
most  likely  to  obtain  a  full  investi- 
gation and  speedy  deciirfoo.  He 
owned  he  was  aware  of  the  extreme 
inconveniAces  which  such  investi- 
gations produce  to  the  house,  as 
nad  been  well  observed  by  his 
honourable  friend  behind  him  (Mr. 
Wilberforee),  of  protracting  the 
business,  both  public  and  private  ; 
but  if  there  was  a  case'that  required 
that  all  inconveniences  diould  give 
way  to  it,  this  was  unquestionablj 
that  case.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man who  brought  forward  the  mo- 
tion had  stated,  that  the  agency  of 
the  ofitce  he  tad  mentioned  ex* 
tended  to  situations  in  church  and 
state,  as  well  as  the  army,  and  that 

two 
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Uro  great  oficers  in  his  majesty's  Mr.  secretary  Canning  was  sur- 

jpresent  councils  were  privy  to  this  prised  at  the  objection  of  the  noble 

odke^     He  would,  tfaerrforef  wish  lord,  when  the  honourable  gentle- 

the  honourably  gei||tleman  to  name  man  himself  had  made  none  to  the 

crery  thing  which  c^uld  lead  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  house,  pro. 

fiiBest  inTcstigattOD.      If  he  had  posed  b^  his  right  honourable  friend* 

any   ddicacy  in    mentioning  the  and  which  he  coincided  perfectly 

mmes  of  those   agents   publicly,  with  him  was  the  most  desirable* 

k  migiit  be  priTately  done.    He  He  expressed  his  highest  admira* 

wished  him  aj^  to  name  the  two  tion  of  che  conduc!t  of  the  honoura^ 

persons  in  hl^  situations,  and  he  ble  gentleman  in  bringiil^  forward 

woald  give  him  every  assistance  to  those  charges,  if  his  motives  were 

arrive  at  the  truth.    Publicity  had  purely  patriotism  and    the  public; 

ben  mentioned  as  desrable:    he  welfares  but  it  was  not  to  be  dis-> 

wasdectdedlyof  that  opinion,  which  guised,  that  when  this  charge  was 

betboaght  wouUbebesthadby  a  once  brought   forward,    it   must 

ci^aumttee  of  die  whole  house.  some  how  or  other  be    brought 

Mr.  Wardiesaid  that  he  had  no  to  a  conclusion;*  and  he  begged 

olwecdon  to  give  every  degree  of  him  to  recollect  that  ignominy  and 

onraiation  of  which  he  was  pos-  infamy   must  attach   somewhere* 

aeaed.    The  office  was  in  a  Court  He  ij^reed  with  his  right  honoura- 

eet  of  Threadneedle-street.    The  ble  fnend  (Mr.  Yorke)  that  he  was 

aeents*  names  were  PoUman  and  glad  this  matter  had  been  brought 

Xeylock.    The  two  great  officers  forward  in  a  tangible  sliape,  and 

«^  had  been  mentioned  were  the  that  there  had  been  a  degree  of 

chancellor  andthe  dukeof  Portland,  calumny  the  most  extensive  and  the 

Tliere  were  a  variety  of  places  for  basest,  and  attended  witli  a  brucali- 

sale^  some  in  Jamaica,  and  some  in  ty  of  insult  which  would  almost 

England.     He  did  not  wish  to  keep  make  one  regret  the  liberty  of  the 

back  any  diing,  but  was  willing  to  press,  if  it  were  not  at  the  same 

give  all  further  information  in  his  time  recollected,  that  the  evil  was 

power.  transient,  while  the  gnod  was  per- 

Tbe  cbaacellorof  the  exchequer  petual  and  immortal ;  but  h<i  must 

wished  the  honourable  gentleman  have  a  heart  torpid  and  stony  tn- 

woold  inquire  further  into  the  af-  deed,  who  did  not  f^l  the  towar* 

^irs  of  the  office  with  regard  to  pro-  dice  of  those  ,  infamous  attacks. 

modng    exchanges   and    appoint-  The  charge  had  been  public;  he 

ments  in  the  army,  and  particular-  hoped  the  acquittal  would  be  as 

ly  of  raiding  loans.     He  concluded  public,  and  would  speedily  ensue, 
by  movings  that  the  conmiittee  be  a        Mr.   Whi thread  said,   he    had 

coflamittee  of  the  whole  house.  very  few  observations  to  make,  for 

Lord  Folkestone  objected  to  tliis,  he  agreed  with  both  the  right  bo- 
as taking  the  mode  of  proceeding  nourable  gentlemen  opposite  to 
out  of  tne  hands  of  the  honourable  him  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  com« 
eentkman— a  proceeding  of  which  mittee  of  the  whole  house.  He 
he  bad,  on  .a  former  occasion,  loud-  thought,  however,  the  right  ho- 
ly  complained.  Either  method  pro-  nouruble  secretary,  who  had  just 
posed  would  be  better  than  tnis ;  sat  down,  had  gone  a  little  out 
nut  he  would  prefer  a  select  com-  of  hi^  way  in  addressmg  his 
i&inee.  honourable  niend  who  had  broug^  *- 

forv 


so  bsiitishand; 

forward  this  motion  in  the  way  he  publicity  in  the  exsttnination  of  the 

had  done.  For, his  part>  bethought  charges  4igainst   him^    as    would 

the  duke  of  York  was  obliged  to  iiis  take  place  in  the  case  of  the  lowest 

honourable  friend  for  bringing  for-  and  meanest  subject.     Although 

ward  this  charge*  and  was  some-  every  gentleman  would  pereeive 

what  surprised  the  right  honour-  tliat  the  house  would  suffer  great 

able  secretary  could  for  t^  moment  inconvenience  in  bping  obliged  to 

doubt  the  blessings  of  the  liberty  devote  to  this  examination  so  much 

.of  the  press»  when  he  confessed  die  of  th^t  time  that  was  wanting  for 

evil  was  so  venial  in  comparison  of  other  import<ant .  business,    yet   it 

the  good ;  but  if  there  had  been  would  be  better  to  suffer  that  in- 

Sublibhed  that  brutality  of  insult  in  convenience  than  suffer  calumnies 
bels  azainst  the  duke  of  York*  cf  to  rest  upon  persons  in  die  most 
which  the  right  honourable  secre-  disdngui^ed  and  important  public 
.tary  so  loudly  complained,  where  situations.  He  thoUA^t  die  house 
were  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  and  the  country  dboiw  feel  indebt* 
and  how  came  they  so  to  have  ed  tothehonourablegentlemanwho 
slumbered  over  their  duty  as  not  brought  this  matter  forward,  as  it 
to  have  prosecuted  i  The  libels  al-  was  reducing  those  charges,  which 
luded  to  were  anonymous ;  on  had  been  so  often  n^ade,.  into  a 
which  a  right  honourable  gende-  tangible  shape,  and  a  form  upon 
tleman  (Mr,  Yorke)  had  formed  an  which  a  regular  decision  mif  ht  be 
ideaofconspiracyibut  his  honour-  had»  It  sho^l4  be*  recoltocted» 
able  friend  had  not  been  anony-  however,  that  every  charge  which 
mous  i  he  came  forward  fairly  and  had  hitherto  been  made  in  that 
honourably  to  make  charges  which  house  again;st  any  part  of  the  con- 
he  had  been  led  to  believe  were  ductofth^  duke  ox  York,  had  only 
true.  And  though  he  had  aot  a  tended  to  raise  his  royal  highness 
shadow  of  doubt  the  illustrious  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  pub- 
commander- in-chief  would  befound  lie,  and  exhibit  in  a  clearer  view 
innocentof  all  the  calumnies  charg-  .the  purity  of  the  principles  upon 
edon  him,  yet  if  he  be^  no  infamy  which  he  acted.  With  respect  to 
or  ignominy  could  thereby  attach  the  doubt  which  the  honourable 
to  his  honourable  friend,  who  had  gendeman  (Mr.  Whitbread)  seem- 
acted  in  discliargc  of  his  duty  as  an  ed  to  entertain,  of  the  existence  of 
independent  member  of  parliament,  a  systemadc  conspiracy  to  traduce 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  happy  c6  and  cafumniate  tne  duke  of  York 
find  that  there  had  been  such  an  and  the  other  members  of  the  royal 
universal  concurrence  of  sentim(fnt  family,  he  should  ask  who  was 
with  respect  to  the  necc;^ity  of  ex-  there  that  read  those  newspapers 
amtning,  in  the  most  solemn  man-  wliich  are  daily  presented  to  the 
ner,  the  charges  which  had  now  public,  and  those  other  publications 
been  brought  forward.  It  was  a  which  come  before  them  more  di- 
proud  situation  for  the  const!  tudon  rectly,  diat  could  entertain  a  doubt 
of  the  country,  as  "v^^ll  as  for  the  .  of  this  systematic  conspiracy  ?  It 
illustrious  person  who  was  the  ob-  was  evident  that  the  same  party, 
ject  of  this  accusadon,  to  have  a  who  in  tim^  past  endeavou2«d  to 
personage  the  most  exalted  in  rank  subvert  all  the  establishments  of  the 
of  any  subject  in  the  realm  country  by  force  of  arms,  are  now 
(except  one),  desiring  tlie  same  endeavouring  to  undermine  them 
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Ir  calamniaiing  whatever  is  ei«It-  The  question  waa  then  put,  oa 
t^  m  nak,  or  dtsdnguished  in  situa-  the  motion  of  the  chancellor  ot  the 
tioa.  That  party  could  not  now  exchequer,  "  that  the  committee 
iliink  of  cajrying  their  object  by  should  be  a  committee  of  the  whole 
fotce  of  arms,  at  they  knew  the  house,"  and  was  carried  without  t 
attempt  would  be  toodesperate  and  divjsion.  It  was  then  ordered  that 
d.u)];«roiu  in  the  present  limes  ;  the  committee  sliuuld  sit  an  Wed^ 
hilt  they  were  unremitting  in  their    nesday, 

eiertioi;s  to  prepare  the  way  to  the  The  chancellor  of  the  eichequer 
cbjects  which  thef  hoped  to  ac-  requested  the  honourable  gentJe- 
coniplish,  by  calumniating  the  man  (Mr.  Wardle)  to  furni^  him 
members  of  the  royal  family,  and  with  a  list  of  witnesses  to  be  sum- 
all  pcTKios  in  eminent  and  distin-  moneJ,  a:;d  wished  to  Icnow 
g~J«)ed  tiiuationd.  The  hnnour-  whether  the  honourable  gentleman 
^le  gentleman  asted,  what  were  meant  to  begin  with  the  case  of 
iniaisiers  and  the  UwofEcets  doing,  major  Toiiyn  ,' 
or  why  tlicy  did  not  imtit^ite  pro-  ■  Mr.  Wardle  said,  that  he  was 
secDtions^  The  face  is,  they  have,  not  now  prepare. I  to  say  which  of 
instituted  prosecutions;  but  their  the  cases  he  would  begin  with, 
•ctire  time  woula  be  taken  up  in  as  many  of  the  witnesses  were  of- 
prbiecntiDEthelibcllersof  the  duke  ficLTs  on  their  return  from  Spaini 
of  York,  if  every  libel  was  to  be  who  had  not  yet  arrived  in  Engfand. 
prosecuted.  There  was  also  one  He'  tliought,  however,  by  Tues- 
trtitm  which  ofun  prevented  pro-  day,  that  he  should  be  prepared 
sKution.  It  was  in  the  power  of  to  jJrove  soma  one  of  the  cases, 
man  of  moderate  understand,  and  would  on _^iat  day  give  the  list 
,  and  who  had  any  legdl  know-  of  the  witnesses  who  were  to  be 
igK  or  advice,  so  to  frame  his  summoned, 
calumny  ,th3t  i  t  m  i  gh  t  deepi  y  wound 

the  feelings  of  the  person  who  was        Hpuse  of  Lord*,  Monday,  Jan. 
theobjeciot  tt.andyetthemaliceof    30.     The  earl  of  Suffolk  hoped  for 
the  calumny  might  be  so  disguised    thnr  lordships'  indulgence  while  he 
underthemask  offaircjiscusaioa,  as    troubled  tliem  with  a  few  observa- 
to  make  it  difficult  for  the  law  to     tions  on  a  subject  which  was  not 
bjhoidt^it.     There  was  another    properly  before    the   house.      He 
«ay  ia  which -libellers  might  es-    observed  widiinSnite  pain  the  daJy 
eape  justice.     When  the  law  was    attacks  lliat  were  made  on  the  con- 
going  to  be  put  in  force  against     duct  of  the  illustrious  person  who 
them,  they  shrank  from  the  laws,    was  at  tlie  head  of  the  military  es- 
3zsd  quitted  the    country.      In  a    tablish;iient.     So    far   fronr  mere 
being  any  foundation  for  such  con- 
demnation, he  was  persuaded  that 
it  was  owing  to"  the  constant  eier- 
tions  of  that  illustrious  person  that 
the  army  had  attained  a  perfection 
iu  point  of  diskipline  tliat  it  never 
possessed  before.     It  was  owing  to 
this  admirable  quality  that  it  was 
enabled  to  make  a  tetteat  of  +R0 
F  mileS( 
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miles,  in  the  face  of  a  superior  a^ 
tny,  and  exposed  to  privations  of 
every  ^  kind.  So  anxious  was  the 
commander-in-chief  for  the  iS- 
provement  of  the  discipline  of  e 
army,  that  he  knew  an  instance  n 
^hicha  lieutenant-colonel  was  com- 
pelled to  sell  out,  in  consequence 
of  his  being  incompetent  to  the  du- 
ties of  his  situation*  The  noble 
earl  concluded  with  expressing  his 
approbatioji  of  the  Military  College, 
an  institution  much  wanted,  for 
Trhich  the  country  was  indebted 
to  the  illustrious  person  at  the 
head  of  the  army. 

House  of  Commons.  Mr.  War- 
die  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
'  the  house  to 'the  subject  appointed 
for  the  investigation  of  the  commit- 
tee  to-morrow,  in  respect  to  Jus 
vbyal  highness  the  commsm()er-in- 
chief.  He  understood  that  some 
of  the  witnesses  whom  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  examine 
touching  this  inquiry  were  not  now 
in  London,  particularly  major 
Knight  and  major  Brooke ;  and  as 
he  wished  to  adduce  such  proofs  as 
Would  place  the  mith  of  the  state- 
ment he  had  made  to  the  house 
beyond  the.  possibility  of  doubt,  he 
trusted  the  house  would  not  expect 
him  to  go  through  the  whole  of  his 
case  widiout  the  attendance  of  those 
witnesses  he  thought  necessary. 
He  i^ras  ready,  however,  to  go  in- 
to the  inquiry  t<vmorrow,  or  any 
othfr  day  the  house  thought  more 
proper,  with  lUch  witnesses  as  were 
m  readiness  to  attend.  But  he 
hoped  the  house  would  indulge 
him  with  some  further  delay  in  re- 
spect to  (those  points,  to  establish 
which  the  necessary  witnesses  might 
not  be  immediately  forthcoming, 
and  permithim  tomoVeforanvaddi- 
lionkl  witnesses  to  those hebaaalrca« 


dynamed,andwhomhe  should  deem 
requisite  in  the  progress  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  witnesses,  for  whose  at- 
tendance to^ttiorrbw  he  should  now 
move,  were  lieutenant  -  colonel 
Knight,  of  the  5th  dragoon  guards  ; 
major  Brooke;  Doctor  Andrew 
Thjrnne,  of  Bemers-street;  Robert 
Knight,  esq.  of  Dean*6treet,  Aud« 
ley-square ;  and  Mrs.'  Mai^^  Annfc 
Clarke,  of  Westboume  -  place^ 
Sloane-square. 

Those  several  persons  were  ac- 
cordingly ordered  to  attend,  as  were 
the  proper  persons  from  die  office 
of  Messrs.  Cox  and  Biddulph,  ban- 
kers, witli  their  banking-book  for 
July  last.  Itwas  also  ordered  that  Mr. 
Biddulph,  a  member  of  the  house, 
do  attend  in  his  place  to-morrow. 

Feb.  1.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Wardle,  the  house  resolved  into  a 
committee,  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  his  royal  highness  the  duk«  . 
jbf  York,  touching  the  disposal  of 
commissions  in-  the  army, — ^Mr. 
Wharton  in  the  chair.    - 

Mr.  Wardle,  in  proceeding  U> 
the  investigation  he  proposed,  felt 
it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  a  few  preliminai- 
ry  observations.    He  hoped  that 
in  the  statements  he  h^d  already- 
made  to  the  house,  he  had  not  tit- 
tered a  single  word  which  could 
justify  1  suspicion  that    he  was 
actuated  either  by  party  motives, 
or  any  tiling  like  personal  animosi- 
ty towards  uie  commandef-in-chiefl 
.  He  trusted  his  conduct  on  the  oc- 
casion had  been  open  and  candid* 
When  first  he  proposed  this  inves- 
tigation he  had  offered  an  entire 
list  of  aU  the  witnesses.  *  Hfe'had 
never  kept  smy  thine  a  secret  from 
the   house,   and   uod    forbid    he 
should  attempt  to  sustain  his  charges 
by  any  proofs  but  such  as  it  be- 

ciime  a  man  of  bonoor  to  offer  l 

-      He 
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He  tth  it  necessxTT,  however,  ts    hononrable  gentleman  hsil  said  on 
■dTert  to    some    strong    remarks     the  former  ni^C)    that  he  cnuld 
vhich    had    f^len    from    a    ri?ht    give  no  credit  to  the  charges  against 
Wounble gentleman ( Mr.  Yorke)     the  commander -in -chief,  because 
on  a  fuiiuer  night,    which  nere     he  had  beensointimately  acquaint- 
not  relevant  to  uw  subject  befcire    ed  with  him  for  twenty  years,  that* 
the  hoaae,  maA  which,  he  tfaotightj     had  anjr  such    transactions    takes 
might  better  have  been  omitted,     place,  he  must  have  known  of  them  t 
He  had  a  ight  to  appear  in  his     but,  as  he  knew  of  none  such,  the 
place  as  s  ineinl>er  of  parliament,    charges   must  in   consequence  be 
the  accusser  of  the  commander-in-    false.     He  wouldt    however,    ua* 
chief;  and  it  «-as  the  privilege  of    dercake  to  prove  the  existence  not 
raolemen  on  the  other  side  irf  the     merely    of    those    comparatively 
acrax  candidly  to  deliver  their  opi-    slight  transactions  under  investiga- 
nioas  on  die  subject :  but  be  aid    tion,  but  of  others  to  a  most  enor* 
Dot  expect  to  b«  attacked    in  his    mous  amount,  which,  most  proba- 
penonal  character,  or  his  conduct     bly,    were  unknown  to  the  right 
unpDied  to  private  motives,  with-    honourable  gentleman,  and  which, 
out    any    foundation    in     iunice.     were  the  cause  of  the  breach  be- 
Hoch  was  said  about  the  llcenti-    twcen  Mrs.  Clarke  and  bis  royal 
cnsMst  of  tbe  press,  the  spirit  of    highness.      He  was  avraje  of  the 
Jacobinism,  and  of  a  conspiracy  to     difficulties  apposed  to  him  in  such  a 
oreitnm  the     illnwious  housejjf    pursuit.    He  was  aware  there  were 
Bimawick.       Nothing,    howerea^    many  members  in  that  house,  who 
*liich  be  had  said  bad  any  thing     might  be  supposed  to  lean  more 
to  do  with  the  licentiousness  of  the    towards  the    commander-in-chief 
press.     There  was  no  man  within     than  towards  a  private  individual 
nr  wicbout  that  house  who  abhor-    like  himself.  [Order,  erder,  arder  i1 
red  JacoEwn  principles  more  than     He  was  con^dent  no  member  u 
hiim^,    imlets  by    Jacobin    w3t    that  house  would  be  actuated  by 
ncaai  xn  enemy  to  corruption,  for     motives  of  partiality  in    this  case, 
•och  he  iras,  whe^cr  it  existed  in     \Hear,   hear,    hear  /J      He    threw 
greai  or  little  men  ;  and  as  to  con-    hiniself  upon  the  honour,  the  cani 
ipiracy  against  the  house  of  Bruns-     dour,  and  indulgence  of  the  com- 
wick,    if    any    man    presumed  to     mittee,    and,    without   treepaSMng 
char^  HKh  a  motive  to  him,   it    further  on  their  attention,  would 
was  die  duty  of  that  man  openly    proceed  to  evidence. 
■ad  manfully  to  follow  uj^  the  ac-        Mr.  Yorke  said,  as  the  honour-- 
cuatioD  by  proors.     As  to  Jaco-     able    gentleman  had    alluded    to 
some  words  which  had  fallen  from 
him  on  a  former  night,  he  must 
beg  leave  to  explain.     So  far  from 
casting  any  censure  on  the  honour- 
able gentleman,    or   impuHng    to 
-  him  any  hostile  motives  towards  the 
duke  of  York,  he   said  his  royal 
highness  inust  feel  obliged  to  bim 
for  putting  the  rumours,  long  in> 
duscriously  propagated  on  this£nb> 
ject,  into  a  ungtbic  sha^    Wha| 
F2  ^ 
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he  had  said  about  Jacobinism  and 
tlieliccntiousnessof  the  press  had  no 
relation  at  all  to  the  honourable 
gentleman,  but  applied  to  other 
topics,  which  must  have  been  pass- 
ing at  the  moment  in  every  man'* 
mind  who  heard  him,  ajid  not  to 
what  fell  from  the. honourable  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Wardle  tlien  read  an  extract 
from  the  London  Gazette,  of  the 
SOth  July,  1805,  announcing  the 
promotioiv  of  colonel  Bro<.>ke,  from 
the  56th  regiment  to  the  5th  dra» 
goon  guards,  vice  lieiitenant-colo- 
nel  Kmght,  exchanged';  and  said 
he  giive  tliis  as  competent  proof  of 
the  exchange. 

The  first  witness  called  was  Dr. 
Andrew  Thynne ;  and  he  was 
examined  upon  questions  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Wardle.  But  be- 
fore his  examination,.  Mr.  Wardle 
assured  the  committee,  that  he* 
very  reluctantly,  and  against  the 

fentlemiwi*s  own  wishes,  called 
im  as  SI  witness*  He  had  no 
other  concern  in  the  business  than 
merely  tbe  inadvertent  delivery  of 
a  message,  \which,  upon  mature 
reflection,  he  most  probably  would 
have  Reclined. .  The  evidence  ad- 
duced by  Dr.  Thynne  was,  that  he, 
.as  the  request  of  Mr.  Knight,  made 
the  overture  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  and 
that  he  was  authorized  to  ofifer  lier 
200/.  if  she  should  cause  the  ex- 
change to  be  expedited ;— that  he 
expected  her  to  be  able  to  get  the 
thiifg  done  through  her  influence 
with  a  ceiftain  great  person ;  that 
this  great  person  was  the  comman- 
der-in-chief;  that  whei^  the  ex- 
change was  effected,  Mrs.  Clarke 
sent  to  the  wimess  the  Gazette,  in 
which  it  was  recorded,  accompanied 
with  a  note  from  herself,  saying 
that  as  she  was  going  into  the  coun- 
try, 200/.  would  be  very  conveni- 
tiit  to  her )  tliat  when  he  made  the 


piFer  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  he  gave  hef 
the  n^imes  of  the  parties  on  a  slip  of 
paper. 

This  evidence  was  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Knight  and  by  Mrs.  Clarke» 
who  also  proved  that,  in  qonse- 
quence  of  the  exchange  having 
taken  place,  she  had  received  the 
said  sum  of  200/. ;  and  that  whea 
she  had  received  the  nwney  she 
told  the  duke  of  it,  and  in  his  pre* 
sence  sent  the  note  to  be  changed 
by  one  of  his  servants. 

Many  other  witnesses  "were  exa- 
mined ;  and  at  the  conclusion,   . 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
proposed  that  the  committee 
should   adjourn  till  Friday  next,. 

fiviug  the  hoQourable  member 
Mr.  Wardle}  an  opportunity  to 
collect  his  other  witnesses ;  for  the 
remainder  of  the  evidence  on  bet- 
half  of  his  royal  highness  was  very 
short.  The  right  honourable  chan- 
cellor was  convinced  that  the 
honourable  member  would  not  con- 
sume a  day  more  of  the  time  of  the 
house  than  was  necessary  f  and  as 
he  had  several  more  charges  to 
prove,  the  right  honourable  chan« 
c^Uor  would  take  the  liberty  o£ 
asking*  upon  which  he  would  next 
enter. 

Mr.  Wardle  replied,  that  this 
must  depend  upon  the  arrival  of 
captain  Huxley  Sandon^with  th^ 
royal  waggons  at  Portsmouth,  and 
of  gener^  French  from,  the  West 
Indies. 

Mr.  Adam  said,  that  the  present 
was  one,  of  tiie  most  cruel  and  se- 
.  vere  cases  that  he  had  seen  for  a 
length  of  time.  His  royal  Highness 
the  tiuke  of  York  was  charged  witli 
matters  of  the  most  criminal  kind  ^ 
and  notice  was  given  of  this  charge 
at  the  earliest  period  of  tlie  session^ 
when  military  men  were  absent  oii 
duty,  ci  had  fallen  by  tlie  sword^ 
and  when  those  bquiries  could  not 

be 
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lie  m.ije, -which  the  lionoinable  and  con d  subject  in  the  realm  wa5  Iim- 

Icamed  j^ntlemnn   had  no  doubt  pe:icli?d. 

wonld  prove  that  the  promotions  Mr,  Wardlc  wished  to  correct 
T-fdiiite  men  vere  equally  honour-  the  error  to  which  he  had  :dUidi.'d  in 
able  to  those  who  h^d  fallen,  and  his  former  evidence;  but  bein^  in- 
to those  who  had  made  tltcra.  Un-  formed  tliat  it  was  not  yet  the  pto- 
dsTihese  hardships  the  honourable  por  time,  fae  moved,  '^Tliat  ;i  pro- 
ind  learned  gentjeraan  thought  per  officer  from  the  offitf  oi  the 
c:ii  the  house  had  a  right  to  usV  commander-in-chief  do  attend  the 
v.iiether  the  honourable  membur  commit!^  of  tire  whole  house,  ap- 
Indnot  tome n-itne«sM  rt.'jdv  to  be  pointed  to  inquire  into  die  conduct 
called  on  Friday ;  and  especially  of  his  royal  hi^hnessi  the  dukd  of 
11  the  committee  had  now  taken  York,  with  the  hook  containing  the 
the  tronbte  to  go  through  a  tedious  applications  for  purchase  by  subal- 
fTitnination  of  sit  or  eight  long  tern  officers,  within  the  period  in 
L^-'jsi.  The  honourable  member  i,^^''nch  captain  Mating  had  his  three 
»ould  recollect,  that  there  were  commissions  eiven  to  him." 
other  charges  which  he  had  to  Mr,  Wardle  begged  to  call  the 
nubttsh  ;  and  if  the  committee  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
were  told   of    the  non-arrivals  of 


captain  Huxley  Sandon  and  gene-  ft 
lal  Trench,  they  irould  have  no  former  night  stated  tliat  he  tiad 
reason  to  thint  but  that  there  not  seen  Mrs.  Clarke  on  Tuesday 
was  more  of  charge  wthoutfoun-  morning,  though  he  had  waited 
datioa  ID  the  honourable  member's  a  considerable  time  in  her  drawing- 
inquiry,  than  of  proof  altogether,  room  for  the  purpose  of  seeinp  her. 
The  honourable  member  therefore  On  recollection,  however,  he  found 
ihculd  be  required  to  select  some  that  it  was  on  Monday  he  had 
one  charge  upon  which  the  com-  waited  a  long  time  in  the  drawing- 
mittee  might  immediately  resume  room,  and  that  oathe  morning  of 
tiidr  proceedings.  If  tlie  honour-  Tuesday  he  had  seen  Mrs,  Clarke 
able  gentleman  had  taken  the  ad-  for  a  few  minutes,  as  well  as  intlie 
vice  ff  any  other  member  upon  evening,  as  he  had  before  stateW. 
his  prei*nt  inqniry,  he  would  not  After  this  Mr.  Wardle  underweat 
hive  been  so  rapid  in  giving  his  a  long  examination,  as  to  the  num. 
nndce,  and  in  saying,  tilings  ber  ot  interviews  he  had  had  with 
tbatremaincd  u|>ob  persons  without  Mr«.  Clarke. 

(mmediate  cnnfirmarion  or  lefuia-  Mr.  Adam  was  next  examined, 

tkm.     Many  of  the  per«o'hs  men-  and    the  following  letters  read  as 

tiooed  in  the  opening  of  the  ho-  evidence  s 

soorable   meml>et's    charge    were  ",  Sir, 

Inovn  to   be    in    I^ndon  ;    and  "  On  the  Mthof  May,  180C,  you 

ot  waited  on  me,  by  the  desire  of  his 

of  royal  highness  tiie  duke  of  York, 

le-  to  state  his  royal  highness's  inten- 

d-  tion  of  allowing  me  an  annuity  of 

a  four  hundred   per   annum.      His 

£-  royal  highness,  by  his  promise,  is 
FS                    now 
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now  indebted  to  me  five  hundred 
sounds.     I  hife  Written  repeated- 
ly; but  of  no   avail.      His  royal 
highness's    conduct    towards    me  • 
has  been  so  devoid  of  principle,  feel- 
ing, and  honour ;  and  as  his  pro- 
mises are  not  to  be  depended  upon, 
0iough  even  given  by  you,  I  have 
come  to  the  determination  of  mak- 
ing my  intentions  known  to  you, 
for  the  consideration  of  his  royal 
highness; — and  thus  it  is: — I  so- 
licit  his  royal  highness  to  make  the 
annuity  secure  for  my  life,  and  to 
pay  me  the  arrears  immediately,  as 
my  necessities  are  very  pressing — 
(this  he  knows.)    If  his  royal  high- 
ness  refuses  to  do  this,  I  have  no 
other   mode   for    my   immediate 
wants,  than  to  publtdi  every  cir- 
cumstance ever  communicated  to 
me  feyhis  royal  highness,  and  every 
thing  which  has  come  under  my 
Imowledge  during  our   intimacy, 
with  all  hi&  letters ;  those  things 
amount  to  soawthing  serious :  be 
is  more  within  my  power  than  may 
be  imagined.    Yet  I  wish,  for  his 
royal  htghness*c  sake  and  my  own, 
that  he  will  make  my  request  good, 
as  I  know  full  well  I  should  sufer 
much  in  exposing  him  in  my  own 
mind  :  yet,  before  I  do  any  thing 
publiclv,   I    will   send    to    every 
one  of  nis  royal  highness's  family  a 
copy  of  what  I  mean  to  publish. 
Had  his  royal  highness  only  been  a 
little  punctual,  this  request   had 
never  been  made.  One  thing  more: 
should  his  royal  highness  throw  ixp 
his  protection  to  my  boy,  (for  I 
thanK  him  much  for  the  past)  I 
lu>pe  he  will  place  him  on  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Charter-houie,  or  any 
«d>er  public  schools  the  child  is 
fiot  accountable  for  my  conduct. 
Yon  will  please  then,  sir,  to  state 
tlus  communication  to  the  duke 


of  York )  and  on  Wednesday  I  will 
send  to  your  house,  to  know  what 
may  be*  his  royal  highnesses  mten- 
tion  I  which  you  will  please  to 
signify  by  a  letter  to    . 

««  Your  most  obedient    - 
*<  humble  servant, 

<'M.  A.CLAaas. 
^  Simday  morning f  , 

♦«  June  19. 

«  His  royal  highness  must  fe^U 
that  his  conduct  on  a  late  affiur  de- 
serves all  this  from  me,  and  more. 
<<  IVdUamAdamf  esq.  Bloomshury^ 

Indorsed  Mrs.  Clarke, 
l9tJk  June^  1808. 

ft 

<<  11»  Hongs'iireetf  CavauSsi- 
^  square* 
'*Sir, 

<<  On  Wednesday,  finding  theve 
was  not  any  answer  to  my  letter, 
I  am  led  to  conjecture,  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  York  thinks 
not  proper  to  make  good  his  pro- 
mise given  by  you«  and  that  you 
encoarage  him  in  it.  , 

"  I  have  employed  myself  since 
in  committing  to  papei»  every  cir- 
cumstance within  ray  recollection 
during  the  intimacy  of  his  royal 
highness  and  myself.  'The  fifty  or 
sixty  letters  of  his  royal  highness 
Mrill  give  weight  to  the  whole.  On 
Tuesday  I  have  promised  to  ■  give 
these  up,  if  I  hear  nothing  fur- 
ther after  this  last  notice;  and 
when  once  given  out  of  my  own  pos- 
session, it  wiljl  be  impossible  to 
rccalL  It  is  to  gentlemen,  and 
not  any  publisher,  they  .  will  be 
committed ;  and  those  gentlemen 
are  just  'as  obstinate  as  his  royal 
highness,  and  more  independent : 
they  are  acquaintances  d  yours  ; 
and  to  relieve  my  wants,  in  pique 
to  otbarsi  will  do  what  the  du)ce 

wiU 
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»tU  nrt  :  liowerer,  he  has  it  all     diatmgnished  himself  extremely  ia 

witbio  his  own  power,  and  'so  he    his  progress  af  Woolwich.     He  re- 

maj  act  as  be  pleases.  ceived  a  second  commisEion  of  lieu- 

"  I  am,  sir,  tenant  from    general   sir    Ch;irles 

"  Your  most  obedient,     Stewart,  equally  gr.it iiitously  wiih 

••  M.  A.  Claixi.        my  services  to  the  duke  of  York, 

"  SatmrJaj  moriv^g.  When  sirRalph  Abercrombie,whom 

"  WdliajH  Uttam,   ctg.    Bloombury-     I  likew!^  had  the  honour  to  call 

ifmirc."  my  iatiraate.  friend,  was  about  to 

go  out  to  the  Helder,  he  went  un- 

Wniiam  Adam,    asq.   was  exa-    der  him  ai  the  age  of  ^i:ctcen  as  a 

iciiiedas  follows  :  volunteer.     Tlie  house  will  pardon  - 

Having  stated  that  you  have  me,  for  it  is  impossible  for  me  not 
arved  his  royal  hiehncs^  the  duke  to  feel  upon  this  subject ;  I  must 
of  York  gratuitously,  may  1  beal-  state  his  merits,  Th^t  youth  land- 
kved  to  ask.  Have  ^ou  a  son  inihe  ed  in  a  hot  fire,  and  he  behaved  so 
may  ? — I  have,  he  is  a  lieutenant-  as  to  receive  the  thanks  of  every 
cclcmd  of  the  2Ist  regiment  of  body  around  hirii ;  he  remained 
foot.  actively  engaged  in  every  engago- 

At  what  age  W4S  he  made  lieu-    mcnt  during  that  expedition  ;  \e 
traant-coloncT; — I  will  answer  tjiat    had  the  command  of  such  a  lubdi- 
qoesiioii.     But  as  I  have  received    vision  of  men  as  a  lieutenant  com- 
a  letter  which  I  wiC  presently  read    mands,    and  they  were    of  those 
to  the  hoDse,  they  will  see  the  ne-    troops  that  Were  raised  as  volun- 
cessity  of  my  answering  that  ques-    teers  from  the  militia  ;  they  were 
tion  by  stating  the  introduction  of    raw  to  service,  they  required  much 
tbai  penon,  and  the  progress  he    management,  and  yet  he  contrived 
made  in  ihe  army.      General  sir    to  conduct  them  well :    when  he 
Charles  Stewart,  who  was  a/rifnd    returnedtothiscountry,  hereceived 
of  ray  early  life,  asked  me  if  any  of    from  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
my  five  sons  had  a  disposition  or    York,  without  any  solicitationwhat- 
bdcnation  for  the  army.      I  told    ever  on  my  part,  so  help  me  GodI 
Imn  thai  thett  was  one  of  them,     a  commission  in  his  own  regiment, 
dwD  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,    the  Coldstream,  having  paved  the 
who  I  thoiigbt  had  a  strong  ten-    -way  to  make  him  a  lientenant  in 
dcBcy  that  way.      He  said.    You    his  own  regiment,  by  giving  him  a 
know  my  friendship  for  you,  and    commission  in  one  oi  the  regiments 
the  rules  of  the  service  permit  my,    that  was  niise<ijust  after  ijie  affair 
making  him  an  ensign.     He  gave    of  the  H;lde^.     I  do  not  recollect 
Hm  the  commission  of  ensign  ;  his    the  particular  circumstances,  but  it 
regiment  was  in  Canada,  and  the    will  be  easy  to-get  them  at  the  war- 
jooDg  person  never  joined  it,  but    office,  if  that  is  necessary.     He  re- 
mained in  the  Coldstream  regiment 
at  home  until    the  expedition   to 
Egypt,  when  he  went  again  under 
sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  where  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  friend  ai 
Woolwich,  who  had  made  a  similar 
progress  with  himself,  the  son  of 
sir  John  Warren,  who  was  killed 
F*  by 
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by  his  side    He  was  one  of  those  viency  to  the  royal  interests,  one  of 

who  landed  with  the  guards  in  the  your  sons  has  obtaineil  a  lieutenant^ 

illustrious  landing  commanded  by  colonelcy,  and  the  other  a  ship— » 

sir  Ralph  A  bercrombie,. and  cover-  ('I  wish  I  was  questioned  as   to 

cd  by  lord  Keith.     I  have  the  hap-  tbaf  appointment — *)  Bravo — gp  on 

piness  to  say,  that  he  distinguished  —see  if  you  can  persuade  any  man 

himself  equally  upon  that  occasion,  yotf    are   not     acting    for  propt. 

When  he  returned  home,  the  duke  when  your  family  is  thus  provided 

of  York  again  gratuitously  transfer-  for.     What !  the  duke's  conduct  is 

red  him  to  his  ow|i  regiment  with  not  to  be  canvassed— ^no,  nor  his 

the  rank  of  major  ;  and  he  ro^e  as  profligacy  to  his  w ,  because  he 

a  matter  of  cour^,  at  the  age,  I  is  the  second  in  the  kingdom,  and  a 

believe,  of  not  quite  twenty-one,  to  prince  forsooth.    Decide    as  you 

the  rank  of  lieutepant-colonel  in  the  will,    the    public  can  form   tneir 

second  battalion  of  his  ownregi-  judgement:   nor     will     a    heavy 

ment.    When  colontl  Wilson  went  burthened  people  be  persuaded,  by 

abroad  with  general  Maitland,  co-  the  vote  of  abear-rgatden,  that  bhick 

lonel  Wilson  intimated  to  me,  that  U  white^    Be  honest,  change  your 

^  It  would  vacate  his  lieutenant-colo-  principles  with  the  colour  of  your 

'  nclcy ;  and  the  only  time  I  ever  hair ;  let  this  ruhrick  prove  to  you, 
menlloned  his  name  to  the  duke  of  typical  of  my  feeling,  blushing  as 
York  was  to  mention  that  fact,  and  1  am  at  your  misconduct :  and  as 
to  leave  it  to  his  royal  highness  for  the  house,  it  may  discuss  the 
to  do  as  he  tjjought  fit:  his  royal  subject ;  but  on  its  decision  depends 
highness  put  him  in  the  first  batta-  its  own  damnation  or  salvation.** 
liori :  and  I  have  the  happiness  to  '  After  this  the  committee  went 
think,  that  l^e  has  been  a  constant  into  tlie  case  of  captain  Maling, 
credit  to  his  country,  and  has  com-  which  involved  in  it  no  direct  pe- 
manded  as  well,  from  the  moment  cuniary  corruption,  but  which  prov- 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant-colo-  ed  that  ofiices  in  the  army  had 
nel,  as  any  one  in  the  service  ;  and  been  sinecures,  for  it  af^peared  that 
I  desire  general  officers  in  die  ser-  captain  Maling  had  three  times  en- 
vice  to  speak  to  that.  If  general  joyed  promotion  in  the  army  with- 
Moore  were  alive,  he  could  do  it.  out  having  done  duty  in  any  regi- 
I  now  beg  leave  to  read  this  letter,  ment,  being  all  the  time  in  the  of- 
which  I  should  have  considfe-ed  a  fice  of  the  commander-in-chiefy 

'   mere  trifle,  if  it  were  not  for  this        Lord  Castlereasjh  infopme«i  the 
question,  and  pXit  it  into  my  pocket,  honourable     gentleman    opposite, 
and  probably  into  the  "ure :  it  is  that  he  had  inquired  whether  cap- 
written^  in  «^/ ink.  tain  Huxley  Sandon  had  arrived 
[Mr.  Adam  read  an  anonymous  at  Portsmouth,  that  he  found  he 
letter.]  had,  and  that  orders    had   been 
**  To  W.  Adam,  esq.  sent  to  him  to  come  up  to  to^n. 
«*  Sir, — Your  character  v^as  once        The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
respactable-T-that  is  now  over ;  your  observed,  that  if  that  officer  should 
ihifting'of  sides  in  the  house,  and  not  arrive  in  time  for  the  next  exa- 
your   interference  in  the  duke  of  mingtion,  the  honourable  member 
York's  Uchery^  would  have  dubbed  might  proceed  with-  some  charge 
any  other  man  with  the  epithet  of  in  which  his  testimony  was  not  ne- 
ftmp.     By  your  pei*petxi4  sub&er-  ccssary.    It  would  be  desirable  to 
^  *  ''       *              •  proceed 
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proceed  with  the  business  on  Mnn- 
daT,  and  lie  bctjped  to'fcnow  what 
c.'ijr;^e  the  hunourxible  meuiber 
vx.ir.i  to  bticig  forward  on  tliat 
djT ;  .        , 

Mr.  Wardle  seemed  to  tliink 
Monday  too  earl)-  a  diij-,  and  said 
that  it  \^'n.s  impossitjie  tor  him  to 
snie  ivh^t  particular  charge  he 
iifiuld  biing  forward, 

A  lon^  con-versaiion  ensued,  in 
which  Nlr.  Sht:iidan  expressed  his 
!urpri»e,  that  his  honoitnbte  friend 
nji  not  disposed  to  proceed  with 
ihii  busiHcsson  Monday,  and  also 
tD  declare  the  particular  charjte 
Ttliich  he  meant  first  to  adduce.  It 
was  imTossible  but  that  he  himself 
should  be  ready,  and  if  his  wit- 
i>es!es  should  not  be  here  at  the 
litne,  it  would  be  competent  to 
hiai  then  to  defer  the  proceeding. 

Mr.  Wardle  observed,  that 
capciin  Huxley  Sandon  was  a  ma- 
tenal  witneu  in  every  charge,  and 
[bat  the  probability  of  hie  being 
able  to  attend  on  Mond.iy  did  not 
jeem  to  be  very  great. 

Lord  Folkestone  remarked,  that 
the  order  book  cont-iincd  an  abun- 
dance of  business  for  Monday  with- 
nut  any  addition.  He  thought  the 
honoaiable  gentleman  asked  only 
a  common  indulgence,  ^vhen  he 
wished  for  the  delay  of  a  day- 
Mr.  W.  Smith  allowed  tliat  he 
cosld  not  see  why  the  honourable 
gentleman  could  not  at  once  make 
up  his  mind  with  respect  to  the 
chvge  that  he  would  next  endea- 
Tonr  to  maintain;  But  nill  he 
might  have  reasons  for  not  doing 


thought  proper  to  bring  his 
charges.  None  on  his  tide  of  iihe 
houie  had  been  cnnsuhod  a^  to  t!ir 
matter  or  the  mnnncr  of  tho-.e 
charges  ;  but  in  proport'on  as  thfr 
honourable  gentleman  had  taken 
the  business  cntirelj'  oti  his  own 
shouH^r:,  he  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  fairly  and  imp-inially. 

Sir  Francis  Burdctt  wm  persuad- 
ed that  if  this  was  tlic  w:iy  in  which 
any  honourable  member,  ivho  at- 
tempted to  correct  public  abuses, 
was  to  he  a-^^isted  by  ilic  wisdom  of 
the  hoTise,  very  few  would  hence- 
forward enter  on  such  an  undertak- 
ing. For  himself,  he  shoidd  be 
ashamed  to  make  ariy  LUth  di^-  ' 
claiming  as  that  made  by  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  near  him. 
The  gentlemen  opposite  might 
think  what  they  pleased:  what  he 
did, lie  did  as  hisduty.  It  did  ap- 
pear to  him  that  tlie  honourable 
accuser  had  acted  in  the  most  fair, 
candid,  and  even  incautious  man^ 
ner;  and  that  much  of  the  reproach 
which  he  had  unjustly  incurred,  ' 
had  arisen  from  his  desire  to  com- 
ply with  the  indecent  hurry  of  the 
gentlemen  opposite. 

Mr.  Canning  admitted  that  the 
honourable  baronet  had  tatcn  a 
manly  part — that  he  had  stated  hi* 
rKisons  frankly,  and  he  knew  he 
had  ability  to  maintain  them.  But 
iihat  woidd  he  said  ff  there  was  a 
person  who  b;ul  secretly  advised— 
who  had  secrerly  been  consulted, 
and  who  slieltered  himself  in  silence 
under  that  broad  iTiiclalmhig  shield 
which  an  honourable  gentleman 
had  thrown  over  himseff  and  his 
friends  J  If  sucli  a  person  existed, 
he  must  apply  to  his  conduct  terms 
very  different  from  those  which  he 
had  in  justice  applied  to  that  of  tlic 
honourable  baronet. 

Mr.     Whi  thread,    with      great 

warmth,  accused  the  right  honour- 

abl« 
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able  sccretiry  of  malcing  a  covert  pected  to  support  his  charge  coald 
attuckou  someindlvidiiaI,whoinhe  notbe  immediately  procured.  Good 
did  notvenrure  openly  to  denounce,  God !  wliat  was  the  business  before 
and  called  tipon  liim,  with  the  the  house  ?  It  was,  whether  at 
same  manliness  which  he  had  this  peculiarly  important  crisis, 
praised  so  highly  in  the  honourable  the  con  m  inder  -  in  -  chief  of  the 
baronet,  lo  n.mie  the  person  to  forces  should  be  reprobated  and 
whom  he  alluded,  [_A  pause  cf  impeached,  or  his  character  restor- 
balf  a  minute :  cries  ofNanu!  name  !]  ed  fair  in  the  public  estimation.  It 
If  the  right  honoui*^Ie  gentleman  was  a  case  of  vital  impbrtance. 
would  not  name  the  person,  it  must  Feb.  7.  After  die  examination 
be  taken  for  granted  that  he  hud  of  several  witnesses  as  to  the  ex- 
no  ground  for  his  insinuation.  penses  of  the  establish n^ent  of  Glou<« 

Mr.  Yorke  protested  against  this  center-Place  ;  captain  Sandon  was 
unparliamentary  mode  of  calling  called  in>  and  questioned  with  re- 
on  one  honourable  member  to  name  spect  to  colonel  French's  levy.  It 
another.  was  proved  by  documents  that  on 

Mr.  Whitbread  replied,  thsit  if  the  30di  of  April,'  18(H,  colonel 
the  honourable  geiltleman  had  sat  French  and  captain  Sandon  obtaix^* 
near  him,  he  would  not  have  been  ed  a  letter  of  service,  that  is,  an 
suprised  at  his  feelings ;  when  the  authority  to  raise  5000  men  for  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  by  army,  and  that  this  authority  and 
SI  direct  insinuation,  and  by  his  bargain  was  granted  and  made 
gestures  and  looks  evidently  directed  through  the  power  of  thAomman- 
towards  himrctf,  had  pointed  him  der-in-chief,  the  transaction  being' 
out  *iis  the  object,  of  his  attack.  one  that  originated  in  his  office. 
Mr.  Sheridan  expressed  his  sur-  Captain  Sandon  stated  that  Mr. 
prise  that  his  honourable  friend  had  Cockayne,  his  attorney,  having 
entered  on  this  business  without  told  him  that  if  he  wanted  afiry 
more  serious  preparation  und  thing  done  at  the  war>^ffice,  he 
knowledge.  When  he  knew  that  knew  a  person  who  could  do  it ;  he 
his  honourable  friend  had  in  con-  was  led  to  the  transaction  in  qties- 
templation  to  institute  the  proceed-  tion  with  colonel  French  :  that 
ing,  And  when  he  beard  that  he  there  was  an  agent  of  Mrs.  Clarke, 
was  lending  himself  19  an  associa-  a  MrrCorri,  a  music-master,  who 
tion  of  the  most  infamous  nature,  was  to  introduce  tliem ;  that  th<j 
he  had  warned  him  of  the  dangers  original  bargain  was,  that  Mrs. 
to  which  he  was  exposed.  He  Clarke  was  tD  receive  500  guineas, 
was  sure  that  his  honourable  ahd  Mr.  Cprri  200/.  for  the  Intro- 
friend  was  not  influenced  by  un-  duction,  the  former  sum  to  be  in- 
worthy  motives,  but  he  was  also '  creased  at  his  discretion,  if  they 
sure,  that  if  his  honourable  friend  were  successful  in  their  levy,  to 
knew  rfie  real  character  of  those  by    2000/. 

whom  he  had  been  delitdcd,  he  Mr.  Corri  stated  that  Sandon  did 
would  shrink  from  them  with  hor.  apply  to  him,  and  commissioned 
Tor.  Having  begun,  however  him  to  o6Fer  Mrs.  Clarke  2000/.  for 
unprovided,  he  must  now  proceed,  b^r  assistance }  that  he,  in  conse« 
It  was  impossible  such  an  accusa-  quencc,  did  apply  to  Mrs.  Clarke, 
tion  should  stand  over,  because  the  and  thsit  in  Jime  180^,  he  received 
evidence  by  wluch  the  accuser  e^-  200/.  for  himself  froia  San- 
don, 
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Acm,  which  9001.  he  gave  to  Mr.  nearly  as  she  could  recollect,  "I 
Cockajne,  to  whom  he  was  in  debt,  .am  continually  wearied  by  culooi'l 
Mr.  Dowler  stated  that  he  saw  French  about  bis  levy.  He  is  dl-. 
col-Tnel  French  and  captain  Sandon  w:iys  wanting  somethinEr  more  to  be 
at  Mis.  Clarke's,  that  by  desire  done  in  hi*  favour;"  then  turning 
cf  Mr^,  Clarke  he  spolce  to  them  to  Mrs.  CUrkehe  sutJ,  "  Howdoes 
sererJ  times  upon  the  subject  of  he  Iwhiive  to  you,  darling  i"  She 
the  levy  ;  that  Mrs.  Clarke  told  him  replied,"  Middling:  not  very  well:" 
that  bhe  was  to  receive  a  tliousiind  to  which  the  duke  .idded  ;  "  Mas- 
f:uineas,  and  a  guinea,  per  man,  ter  French  miiit  mind  what  he  i» 
ii:uLl  the  levy  of  5000  men  should  about,  else  I  will  soon  cut  up  him 
be  completed.  He  also  added  tliai  and  his  levy  too," 
he  was  present  when  colonel  French  Another  case  of  considerable  tm- 
OT  captain  ijandoit,  he  does  not  portance*  related  to  the  promotion 
knciw  which,  j-ave  Mrs.  Clarke  of  major  Tonyn.  On  tin's  subject 
SOOl.  of  it.  Upon  being  asked  captain  Sandon  was  desired  to  siatc 
ithai  canse  she  assigned  for  doing  what  he  knew  rcspectirg  the  promo- 
these  thin^  he  replied,  "  She  said  tion  of  major  Tonyn  from  the  48Lh 
the  duke  of  York  was  so  distressed  to  the  majority  of  the  3Ist  regi- 
for  money  th.it  she  cuold  not  bear  meni.  To  which  he  replied  : 
to  ask  him  for  any,  and  that  this  "  In  an  interview  with  Mrs. 
was  the  only  way  by  which  she  Clarke,  she  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
coald  support  her  establishment."  military  friends  tlut  wished  for  in- 
Mr.  Grant,  agent  to  the  levy,  terest :  if  tliey  had  money,  she 
cnnfirmed  these  statements,  and  thought  she  contd  get  them  prO' 
said  French  and  Sandon  told  him  moted.  At  th<it  period  I  did  not 
fliey  had  actually  paid  her  1,700/.  ;  know  any  body  }  but  meeting  with 
and  that  colonel  French  applied  to  Mr.  Donovan  the  mit  day,  I  ask- 
faim  about  a  loan  of  5000/.  for  the  ed  him  if  he  had  any  fi icnds '.  lie 
duke  of  York.  ,  said  Yes,  there   was   a  j-eutleuiaii 

Mrs.  Clarke  adiniited  tliat  French     in  town    that  he  thought   would' 
and  Sandon  had  applied  to  her  for     give  a  sum  of  money  lor  a  step  :  I 
the  levy  ;  that  they  promised  her  a     asked  him    what    sum    he  would 
pecuniary  compensation — that  the     give  J  He  said  he  thought  he  would 
doke,  upon  this,  promised  that  the     give  five  hundred  guineas.    I  s{ioke 
parties  should  have  the  levy — tli^it     to  Mrs.  Clarke  upon  the  subject. 
iherecoUects  receiving  one  sum  of    and  she  said.  By  ail  n";;i"s  close 
500/.  vhich  went  in  part. payment     with  him.     When  1  saw  Mr.  Do- 
of  a  service  of  plats  for  the  house     novan,  I  told  him  that  I  thought  1 
in  Gloucester-place — that  the  duke     could  procure  his  friend  the  step 
told  her  he  paid  the  remainder  of    that  he  wished  for ;  upon  which  he 
"lai     produced  a  memorandum,  signed 
lid    by  a  Mr.  Gilpin,  cf  the  Strand,  for 
:nt     the  surn  I  have  mentioned,  when- 
a    ever  he  should  appear  in  tlie  Lon- 
don Caxeite,  gazetted  as  a  major, 
ird    I  belieye    it    was   near  upon  two 
[rs,     months  or  ten  weeks,  I  suppose  it 
h's    might  be  two  moiKhs,  yirhen  cap- 
as    ^ia  TonyOi  for  I  never  had  the 
honour 
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honour  of  seeing  captain  Tonyn 
before  that  period,  got  tired  that 
his  promotion  di<i-  not  appear :  he 
desired  Mr.  Donovan  to  gall  upon 
me  to  say,  that  if  I  could  not  get 
the  business  finished,  I  had  better 
return  him  his  memorandum.  I 
M'aited  upon  Mrs.  Clarke^  and  told 
her  what  Mr.  Donr)van  had  said. 
She  said,  that  he  was  a  shabby  fel- 
low, that  lijB  was  veiy  much  in 
haste,  but  that  if  he  would  wait 
<)U!eily,  she  dared  say  it  would  be 
done,  and  desired  me  to  sav  that 
he  had  better  wait  a  little.  How- 
ever, the  next  day  1  met  Mr.  Do- 
novan, and  I  told  him  the  interest 
■  that  we  had  to  procure  the  majority 
had  informed  me  that  tliey  had 
better  wait  a  littlj.  Mr.  Dono- 
van said,  I  am  , instructed  by  cap- 
tain Tonyn  to  say,  You  must  give 
lip  your  security  immediiitely,  for 
we  are  pretty  clear,  or,  at  least  I 
am  pretty  clear,you  canftot  get  him 
gazetted;  and  another  thing,  ge- 
neral Tonyn  has  spoken  to  the  com- 
mander-vin-chief,  and  he  has  pro- 
mised him  the  first  majority  that  is 
vacant.  I  then  begged  to  see  cap- 
lain  Tonyn :  Mr.  Donovan  intro- 
duced me  ^to  him  ;  he  then  told  me 
tlia  same ;  Sir,  this  business  has 
been  a  long  whUe  upon  the  carpet, 
I  do  not  think  you  can  effect  what 
you  say  you  can  do,  and  I  desire 
you  will  give  me  up  the  security  I 
gave  you ;  for  general  Tonyn,  my 
iathef)  has  procured  a  promise 
from  the  commander-in-chief  to 
give  me  a  majority.  1  observed  to 
him^ehat  he  had  better  wait  a  few 
dnySf  for  tliat  I  thought,  in 
all  probability,  he  would  begaact- 
ted.  However,  after  arguing  the 
point  for  a  little  time,  he  said,  For 
two  or  three  gazettes  it  does  not 
signify,  let  the  business  go  on,  and 
if  I  find  I  amgazettecT ina  week 
or  ten  days,  the  business  shall  be  as 


it  originally  was,  Howerer,  tci 
make  short  of  the  story,  I  believe  , 
it  was  the  Wednesday  when  we 
were  speaking,  and  on  t^e  Satur- 
day or  Tuesday  following  lie  was 
in  the  Gazette  as  mrQor: — the 
consequence  was,  I  received  the 
five  hundred  guineas,  500/.  I  gave 
to  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  25L  to  Mr. 
Donovan. 

Mrs,  Mfiry  Anne  Clarke  was  call- 
ed in  :  and,  having  been  informed 
by  the  chairman  that  she  was  to 
answer  only  those  questions  which 
she  could  answer  from  her  own 
knowledge,  was  examined  by  the 
committee  as  follows : 
I  Do  you  recollect  recommending 
captain  Tonyn  of  the  4'8th  regi- 
ment, for  a  inajoiity,  to  his  royal 
highness  the  commander-in-chief  f 
—I  do. 

Do  you  recollect  who  introduced 
captain  Tonyh  .  to  you  for  your 
recommendation  ? — Either  Mr.  Do- 
novan or  captain  Sandon. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  you 
were  to  receive  any  sum  of  money, 
provided  captain  Tonyn  was  gazet- 
ted ? — I  do  not  recollect  the  stipu- 
lated sura,  btit  I  received  50tJ/. 
when  it  was  gazetted. 

Did  you  make  it  known,  when 
you  recommended  captain  Tonyn 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  that 
you  were  to  receive  any  pecuniary 
consideration  for  his  promotion  ^ 
—Yes. 

This  was  on  the  10th  ;  and  on  the 
16th,  when  all  the  cases  had  been 
gone  through,  as  far  as  Mr.  War- 
die  appears  to  have  intended  to  gOp 

Mr.  Perceval  said,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  state  a*  fact  which  had 
been  ten  or  twelve  days  in  his  know- 
ledge, and  which  had  been  com- 
municated to  several  gentlemen  , 
upon  both  sides  of  the  house.  He 
had  reserved  the  communication 
of  this  fact  till  chei:ase  had  been 

closed. 
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tlo5(J,  and  if  the  committee  should  jor  Tonyn's  ca'c.  Oilonel  Hamil- 
beofupinion  that  the  ciTCumstance  ton  tlien  sent  Tir  captain  Sandon, 
ouFbt  to  have  been  commuoicated  who  stilled  to  him  all  he  knew  of 
earlier,  the  fault  was  eniirelf  with  tlie  transaction,  being  all  he  had 
him.  His  loyal  highness  hud  stated  at  the  bar  of  ilie  house  after- 
wished  him  to  make  the  stateraent  wiirds,  with  the  exception  of  what 
earlier  to  the  committee,  and  con-  ha  had  siippresied.  Captain  San- 
Kquentlj- he  alone  was  culpable  if  it  don  iMd,  that  whenmaj  or  Tonya 
had  been  improperly  witlihcld.  The  became. impatient,  he  went  to  state 
iaa  he  had  to  state  was,  the  sup-  tlie  circumstance  to  Mrs.  Clarke, 
piessionof  testimonyasto  one  of  the  who  sent  him  back  to  miijor  Tonyn 
charges  which  had  been  brought  to  inform  him  tliat  she  h.id  recei- 
before  the  committee,  namely,  liut  ved  a  note  from  the  duke  of  York 
with  reipcct  to  captain  Tonyn's  respecting  his  case,  which  note  was 
case.  It  appeared  by  the  minutbs,  shown  to  major  Tonyn  by  captain 
thit  3  sum  of  money  had  been  S.indon.  The  note  was,  "  I  iccoiveJ 
lodged  bj'  ca£tain  Tonyn  to  be  your  note,  and  Tonyn's  c.isc  sImU 
paid  to  Mrs.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Do-  remain  as  it  is,"  Tills  note  wa^  in- 
uoran  in  the  event  of  his  promo-  tended  to  show  that  the  person  to 
r.m  taking  place.  Itappeared,  al-  whom  it  was  written  had  influi-nce, 
so,  that  alter  some  time  capuiii  aud  i:i  conseriuence  jn;yor  Tonya 
Tonya  became  Impatient,  and  de-  consented  to  leL  his  s<;curity  remain. 
manded  his  security  b.ick  in  May  When  major  Tonyn  was  gaiet- 
QT  June.  The  important  supprcs-  tcdt  captain  Sandoji  was  directed  to 
iion  to  which  he  wished  to  call  tlie  show  him  another  note,  purporting 
attention  oi  the  committee  was  la  to  have  been  written  by  the  duke 
die  evidence  of  captain  Sandon,  of  York,  and  staling,  "  Tonya  will 
But  before  he  mentioned  the  cir-  be  this  night  gazetted."  The  for- 
cumstanoc,  he  should  slate  to  the  mer  note  captain  Sandon  showed  to 
committee  tlie  maaner  in  which  he  colonel  Hamilton,  and  said,  th.ir 
received  the  infonnation.  On  Sa-  he  ihnughi  it  would  be  the  best 
larday  le'nDigbt  a  letter  had  bjien  ciJurse  to  destroy  It.  Colonel  Ha- 
deliveted  to  him  by  colonel  Hamil-  milton,  on  the  contrary,  strongly 
Via,  from  his  learned  friend  oppo-    dissuaded  him  from  di:strnying  so 

. ./!*■..    n  j___i    ■_-:__  jjjjjj    njaterial  a  pait  of  the  evidence. 

im-    The  other  note  hiid  been  piven  to 
lake,     major  Tonyn  by  captain   Sandon, 
He  saw  colonel  Hamilton  a  few    but  was  not  afterwards  given  back. 
minDtes  after  he   waited  on  htm.     Colonel   Hamilton  mentioned  the 
-■ad   learned  fiom  lilm   what    he     matter  lo  his  learned  friend,  and 
CQllectcd    froTQ    captain     Sandon    by  his  advice  went  to  captain  San- 
don,  when  he  obtMiied  a  copy  of, 
the  note,  and    again  repeated  his 
injunction  to  tlie  captain  not  to  de- 
stroy the  note.      He    understood 
that  captain  Sandon,  wjien  he  came 
to   London,    proposed*^  to  see  Mr. 
Lowten,  agent  for  his  royal  high- 
ness, and  'also  to  ivait    on    Mrs. 
Clarke,  In  order  to  his  being  cxa- 
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mined  by  each.    His  learned  friend 
had  sent  colonel' Hamilton  to  him, 
■«nd  followed   soon  after    himself. 
tt  appeared  to  him »  as  he  crusted 
it  would  to  the  committee,  that  his 
learned  friend  and  himself  should 
instruct  colonel  Hamilton  as  to  the 
course  which  captain  Sandon  should 
pursue.    They  recommended  that 
he  should  not  submit  to  be  examin- 
ed either  by  Mr.  Lowten  or  Mrs. 
Clarke,  but  keep  himself  clear  of 
all  interference  on  either  side,  until 
^     he  should  come  to  the^  bar,  but  a- 
bove  all  things  not  to  destroy  the 
paper.    These  were  the  instructions 
which  had  been  given  to  colonel 
Hamilton.      It  would  also   strike 
the  committee,  that  his  communi- 
cation ought  to  have  been  made  to 
his  royal  oigtiness  the  commander- 
in-chief.     But  whatever   might  be 
the  result  of  the  investigation  then 
pending,  neither  he,  nor  his  learn- 
ed friend»   as  members  of  parlia- 
ment,  coifld,  consistently  with  a 
sense  of  duty,  make  themselves  the 
depositaries  of  this  secret.     As  it 
had  been  communicated  to  them, 
th^y  felt  they  were  bound  to  make 
it  public.     Tlie  communication  of 
the  circumstance   had  been  made 
.  to  the  commander-in-chief  late  on 
Saturday.     His  royal  highness  ut- 
terly denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
matter,  and  declared  the  note  to 
be  a  forgery.     The  commander-in- 
chief    came  sliortly  after  to    his 
house  with  his  learned  friend,  and 
restated  with  the  strongest  convic- 
tion, upon  the  best  efforts  of  his 
memory,  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  matter,  and  that  he  wished 
it  to  be  sifted  to  the  bottom.     As 
to  the  fact  of  the  note  relating  to 
the  appearance  of  major  Tonyn's 
name  in    the  Gazette,    his    royal 
highness  could  not  be  so  positive'. 
lie  could  not  state  that  he  might 
not  have  written  such  a  note,  in 


answer  to  a  note  which  mWht  hard 
been  addressed  so  him ;  he  c(5uld 
not  call  the  circumstance  to  mind. 
Tlie  other  note,  however,  his  royal 
highness  most  positively  denied  ha- 
ving written.     His  learned  friend 
haa  stated  what  passed  between 
<!:olonel  Hamilton  and  captain  San« 
don,  who  acted  as  k  was  wished 
he  should.     He  told  colaiiel  H^* 
milton  that  he  would  come  here* 
and^  as  he  did,  tell  the  truth,  but 
that  he  had  destroyed  the  note. 
When  they  fotind  that  the  note  had 
been  destroyed,  they  ceased  to  hivd 
any  communication   with  captain 
Sandon,  and  left  him  to  come  to 
the  bar,   and  state  what  case  he 
should  think  proper    He  had  come 
to  the  bar,  but  had  suppressed  this 
important  feature  in  his  evidence, 
which,  whether  the  note  was  a  for- 
gery or  not,  ought  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  committee,  in  ordef 
that,  if  a  forgery,  the  authors  might 
be  detected  and  punished*  and,,  if 
not,  that  it  mi^ht  have   its   due 
weight  in  the  pending  investiga- 
tion.   He  had  thought  it  his  duty 
to  make  this  communication  to  the 
committee ;  and  if  there  v^  any 
impropriety  in  having  delayed  it 
till  this  period,  the  fault  was  his, 
though  he  had  reason  to  suppose  it 
ought  to  have  been  brought  out  in 
the  examination  of  the  evidence  at 
an  earlier  period  of  the  inquiry. 

On  this  Sandon  was  caUed  to  the 
bar ;  and,  being  questioned  about 
the  existence  ot  the  note,  prevari- 
cated so  mucji  that  he  was  commit* 
ted  to  Newgate ;  but  previously  to 
being  sent  thither,  he  was  allowed 
to  go  to  his  own  house  with  the 
Serjeant  at  arms,  wheve  he  found  the 
original  note,  and  divers  other  pa- 
pers connected  with  the  business* 
which  were  all  brought,  and 
delivered  to  the  house. 

During  the  absence  of  Sandon, 

Mrs. 
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Mtu  Clarke  had  been  eiamined, 
aad  declared  that  she  had  not  the 
onallesi  recoUtction  of  having  re- 
ce'red  such  a  note  from  the  duke  ; 
that  no  note  was  necessary,  because 
be  saw  ber,  at  that  tiraeevery  day  of 
his  iilet  and  she  also  added  that  &he 
oe»er  either  gave  or  sent  any  such 
note  to  captain  Sandon,  because 
the  was  so  very  caretnl  not  to  let 
any  of  the  dufce's  vriting  go  out 
«f  her  hands. 

Upcm  Saodon's  return  he  vai 
^un  examined,  and  declared  th^ 
Mn.  Clarke  had  given  him  the  note 
to  be  shown  to  Tonyn,  te  pacify 
him  and  to  prevent  him  from  with- 
drawing his  money.  Then  Mrs. 
Clarke  (who  was  ignorant  of  what 
had  been  passing]  was  called  in 
and  diown  the  note  addressed  to 
■GeoigeFarquhar,  esq."  contain- 
ii^  these  few  words : — "  I  have 
jost  receivlKl  y  onr  note,  and  Tonyn's 
hnsineu  shallremain  as  it  is.— God 
h^yoo." — She  instantly  said,  "I 
■appose  I  must  have  seen  it  before, 
for  it  is  his  royal  highness's  writ- 
ing— I  do  not  know  now  it  could 
have  got  into  that  man's  pos<e3sion, 
snless  I  gave  it  him  :  it  wa^  a  di- 
ncdon  i  used  very  often  tw  get 
bom  tus  royal  highness." 
T^evidence  bemgrebutted  by  the 
dnfceof  York's  positive  denial  of  the 
ha,  Kveral  witnesses  were  called 
from  the  Bank  and  Post-ofiice  to 
give  their  opinion  upon  it;  and  they 
aB,  with  a  nngle  exception  coty, 
decided  that  die  note  is  in  the  same 


and  at  length  it  was  generally,  if 
not  universally  admitted  to  be  in 
the  duke's  own  hand -writing.  And 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
business  of  the  note  was  not 
brought  forward  in  the  house  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
till  it  w-.Ls  believed  that  the  note  it- 
self was  destroyed. 

Mr.  Perceval  and  Adam  under- 
went  long  and  clobc  examinations 
as  to  the  suppressing  their  know- 
ledge of  this  nuie  till  they  had  good 
reason  for  believing  it  was  no  lon- 
ger in  existence.  Mr,  Adam- said 
he  had  not  brought  it  forward  be- 
fore, lest  it  should  embaxcais  the 
proceedings  and  Mr.  Wardle  ;  but 
Mr.  Percevul  contended  that  he 
thought  himself  jtistifitd  in  produ- 
cing any  evidence  in  his  possesiioa 
at  what  time  he  thought  most  con- 
venient. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  case: 
but  in  the  course  of  the  examina- 
tions, much  importMnt  evidence 
was  addnced,  merely  by  thecross- 
eiaminations  of  the  altomey-gene- 
ral,  and  those  who  were  avowedly 
the  advocates  of  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Those  who  examine  (he 
case  •  will  sw  that  his  roySl  high- 
ness is  more  indebted  for  the  strong 
parts  of  the  case  made  out  :ti;ainst 
him  to  bis  friends  than  toMr.Wai- 
d'c.  Divers  lectecswerebrought  to 
light  through  their  means,  of  which 
the  prosecutor  was  totally  igno- 
rant ;  and  to  justify  his  royal  high- 
ness, geneial  Clavering  made  a  sig- 
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At  the  close  of  the  evidencer  Feb. 

22,  the  opinion  of  the  general  of- 
ficersy  who  were  members  of  die 
house,  was  asked,  with  respect  to 
the  improved  state  of  the  army 
in  discipline  and  condition,  and 
whether  the  system  of  promotions 
in  the  service  was  not  better  than  it 
had  beenr  Generals  Norton  and 
Fitzpatrick,  the  secretary  of  War, 
sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  gene- 
ral Grosvenor,  all  paid  high  eulo- 

fiums  to  the  conduct  of  his  royal 
ighness  as  commander-in-chief. 
On  die  ntxt  day,  Feb.  2%  after 
much  private  business    had    been 
transacted. 

The  speaker  rose  and  stated,  that 
since  he  had  come  to  die  house  he 
had  received  a  letter,  ^the  contents 
of  which  related  to  the  inquiry  now 
pending  before  the  house  respecting 
the  conduct  of  his  royjil  highness 
the  duke  of  York,  and  he  wisiied  to 
knaw  whether  it  was  die  pleasure 
of  the  house  diat  he  should  read  it. 
{/{general  exclantaUon  of  Read  !  read  I 
read  /J  The  right  honourable  gen- 
deman  then  announced  that  the 
letter  came  from  his  royal  high- 
ness the  duke  of  York,  wasr  signed 
•«Frederick,"addressed  to  the  speak- 
er,  and  dated  Horse  Guards,  Feb. 

23,  1809-  The  contents  were  as 
follow  : 

COPY. 

«  Horse-Guards,  Feb.  23, 
•'Sir,  1809. 

•'I  have  waited  with  the  greatest 
anxiety,  until  the  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  house  of  commons 
lo  inquire  into  my  Conduct, 
as  commander-in-chief  of  his  ma- 
jesty's army,  had  closed  its  exami- 
nations ;  and  I  now  hope,  that  it 
will  not  bt  deemed  improper  to  ad- 
dress this  letter  through  you  to 
the  house  of  commons. 

";I  observe  with  the  deepest  con- 
cern, that,    in  ths  course  of  this. 


inquiry,  my  name  has  been  coupledi 
with  transactions  the  most  criminal 
and  disgraceful ;  and  I  mul^  ever 
regret  and  lament,  that  a  connec- 
tion should  have  existed,  whicli 
has  thus  exposed  my  character  to 
animadversion. ' 

"  Widi  fespect  lo  any  alleged 
offences  connected  with  the  dis<« 
charge  of  my  official  duties,  I  dor 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  upon 
my  honour,  as  a  prince,  distinctly 
assert  my  innocence  ;  not  only  by 
denying  all  corrupt  participation  in 
any  of  the  infamous  transactions 
which  have  appeared  in  evidence  at 
the  bar  of  die  bourse  of  coTnmons,  * 
or  anv  connivance  at  their  existence^ 
but  also  die  slightest  knowledge  or 
suspicion  that  uiey  existed  at  sdl. 

"  My  consciousness  of  innocence 
leads  me  contidendy  to  hope,  that 
the  house  of  commons  will  not, 
upon  such  evidence  as  they  have 
heard,  adopt  any  proceedings  pre* 
judicial  to  my  honour  and  character  ^ 
but  if,  upon  such  testimony  as  has 
been  adduced  against  me,  the  house 
of  commons  can  think  my  inno- 
cence questionable,  1  claim  of  their 
jusdce,  that  I  shall  ttot  be  condemn- 
ed without  trial,  nor  be  deprived 
of  the  benefit  and  protection  which 
is  afforded  to  eyery  British  subject 
bv  those  sanctions  under  's^biGh 
alone  evidence  is  received  in  the  or- 
dinary administration  of  the  law* 
**  I  am,  s?r,  yours, 

"  Frsd£iiicic.    , 
**  The  speaker  of  the  houseof  commons  J* 

The  speaker  then  said,  that 
though  it  was  usual  oil  such  oc- 
casions to  order  the  letter  to  lie  on 
the  table,  for  the  perusal  of  the 
members ;  yet  as  gentlemen  on  eacH 
iidc  of  him  were  anxious  for  the 
perusal ;  and  as  it  was  desirable 
to  give  the  individual  members  oF 
thenouse,  as  speedily  as  possible,  pos- 
sesion of  the  cont^ntsof  the  letter*  he 

suggested 
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n^^edtlie  idra  c^takin^thelel-    (hat    house,   and    conveye.d    to    it 

ifT  from  the  table  now,  in  order  lo  ilirough  the  medium  of  the  speaker. 

hire  ^  copiifd  as  speedily  as  poi-  The  speaker  had  certainly  done  his 

sible  upon  the  votes  and  journals.  duty,    as  he  always  did  with  tlie 

Mr.   Binkes  said,  that,    as  this  greatest  propriety  »nd  con-ectness 

3Ppeiied  to  him  to   be  an  eitraor-  on  every  occasion,    by   int'orming 

diiary    proceedlne*    he    must  ap-  the  house  of  the  method    usuallv 

pfa]  tf>  the  knowledge  and  recol-  pursued  in  eases  of  letters  addressei 

^cuonofthe  speaker*  as  to  former  to  the  house  being  communicated 

prewJenis,  in  order   lo  direct  the  through  him,  and  the  result  was, 

Wse  ia  what   was    proper  lo  be  that  me  paper  was  ordered  to  lie 

done.  on  the  table.     If  he  {Mr.  Whit- 

The  speaker  said,   th:U  the  con-  bread)  did  not  then  object  to  i;,  a 

Slant  Osage  of   the  house,    to  the  few  minutes  reflection  enabled  him 

bwtof  his   recollection,  had  been,  to  ascertain  to  bis  /ivrn  satisfaction, 

that  all  letters     received    by    the  that  the  true  mod'i  of  proceeding 

sp«ikcr,     and    whiclf    he     should  would  have  been  to  move  that  tiie 

deem  proper  to  be  coirtmunicated  debate  be  adjourned.     It  appeared 

to  tbe  hoose,  in   the    first  instance  to  him  tliat  this  letter  struck  at  the 

««e  laid  on  the   table,    in   order  privileges  of  the  house,  by  stating', 

afterwards,  at  a  convenient  oppor-  that  it  erareiined  evidence  which  it 

twBt*,  lobe  copied   into  the  vote*  ou|^t  not  to  have  done.     His  roy- 

and  ioanials.     In  all  ordinary  cases  al  iiighness  was  as  competent    ta 

tSitfud  been   done.     Letters  had  have  written  to  the  house  ht  the 

been  received  by  the  speaker,  even  first  instance,  that  it  ought  not  to 

wi  an  occasion   not   remote,  upon  insritute  and  carry  on  any  inquiry 

•it  subject  of  charges  pending  be-  on    such    evidence   as   would     be    ' 

fore  the  house;  ana  this  was  the  produced  before  it.     If  it  was  the 

oiufoTm  custom,  even  without  put-  intention  nf  any  one  of  those  who 

ting  any    question.      But  where  a  had   advised  his  royal  highness  to 

Wcr  on  a  subject  of  so  much  more  write  this  letter,  hereafter,  to  make 

than  ordinary  importance  was  ad-  any  motion    on    the  subject,   the 

dressed  lo  him  for  communication  house  would   then  be  eivibled   to 

to  the  house,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  form  ajudgement  what  tine  of  cou- 

»ggesi  the  propriety  of  immediate-  _  duct  ought  to  b^-  adopted  respect- 

ly  ordering  it  to  be  copied  on  the  ing  it.  Tdlhe  received  iome  answer 

votes  and  journals,  that  no  delay  on  that  head,    he   should  content 

Bight  occar  in    placing  it  in  the  himself   with    repeating,    tha*    he 

possesion  of  the  house.  deemed  the  letter  to    be  a  gross    , 

It  was  ordered  accordingly.  violation  of  the  privileges  of  this 

Feb.2*.Mr.Whitbreadsaid,herose  house. 

for  tbe  purpose  of  drawing  the  at-        The  chancellor  of  the  excheqiief 

ta  laid,  he  did    not  know  how,  ac- 

ia  cordine  to  the  rules  of  the  house, 

[fa  he  could  take  notice  of  w^at  the  ho^ 

za  nouribie  gentleman  had  said,  as  he 

SI  had  sat  down  without  makifig  any 

it.  motion.     He  himself  thouijiH    as 

let  .  highly  as  any  one  of  the  iirtvilege* 

tb  of  that  house  t  a^d  it  did  not  ap- 

G  pear 
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pear  to  him«  that  any  thing  in  the  marks  on  it  he  pleased,  or  a<lopt. 

letter  in  question  could  be  said  to  any  proceeding  relative  tO  it  which 

•  be  an  attack  on,  or  an  infringement  he  ihoueht  necessary, 
of'  them.     If  the  honouraMe  gen*        Lord  H.  Petty  thought  the  ques« 

tleman  had  made  any  motion,  he  tion  of  such  extraordinary  impor^ 

should    have    been  able    to   have  tancc  as  to  require  the  particular 

drawn  a  conclusion   on  what   he  attention  of  the  house,  l>eing,  in  his 

meant.    All  he  could  now  collect  opinion,  a  direct  attack  on  its  pri- 

'  was,     that    there   was    something  vileges.     He  had  not  understood 

contained  in  the  letter,  which  seem-  his  honourable  friend  to  object  to 

ed  to  protest,  against  the  justice  of  the  letter,  in  as^  far  as  it  contained 

the  proceedings  of  the  house  upon  an  allegation  of  innocence,^  but  in 

>  this  head,  on  the  ground  that  the  going  beyond  that  allegation.     It 

/^vidcnce  examined  before  it  was  was  subject  to  the  obvious  mean- 

not  under    those  particular  sane-  ing  or  opinion,  that  no  declaration 

tions  which   the   law  required  in  could  be  come  to  by  that  house  on 

other  cases.     So  far  from  this  be-  the  evidence    laid    before  .  it,  but 

ing  the  fact,  all  he  understood  by  such  as  would  carry  it  out  of  the 

the  letter  was  no  more  than  this,  province  of  the  house  ;.  and  when 

that  his  royal  highness,  supposing  the  word  "  condemned"  was  cQn* 

himself  to  be  attacked  in  such  a  sidered,  i(  was  to  be  inferred  that 

manner  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  the  house  ought  hot  to  determiile 

go  into  an  inquiry,  in  order  tliat  on  the  evidence  laid  before  it,  which 

'  the  whole  should  be  elicited  in  the  wa^  the  only  evidence  that  it  could  , 

most  open  mode,  and  finding  that  receive.      He    therefore    thought, 

the  evidence  was  closed,  intended  with  his  honourable  friend,  that  the 

to  lay  before  the  house  an  allega-  house  had,  by  the  vote  of  last  night, 

tion  of  his  innocence  ;  and  if  the  permitted  a  letter '  to  be  put  on  the 

house  shouidj  alter  that  allegation,  table  which  was  an  attack  on  their 

be  inclined  to  doubt  his  innocence,  privileges. 

he  states,  thdt  he  hoped  the  house        Feb.  28.  Mr,  Wynne  stated,  that 

will  not  enter  upon  any  proceeding  in  consequence  of  what  passed  in 

which  may  have  the  effect  of  con-  the  house  on  Friday  last,  he  thought ' 

demning  him  before  he  can  have  a  the  '  subject  which  had  been  then 

trial,  in  which  he  will  have  the  ad-  alluded  to  was  of  a  nature  that  re« 

vanta^'of  evidence  under  all.  the  quired  that  parliament  should  ex- 

sancitonsand  solen^nTty  of  thelaw.^  press  its  opinion  upon  it.  Hq.  rather 

He  was  certain  that  his  royal  high-  .  wished  \that   the    business  should 

ness  had  not  the  smallest  intention  haye  been  taken  up  by  some  maa 

to  attack  thepriVileges  of  the  house;  of  greater  experience.    He^  how- 

and  how  the  letter  could  be  con*  ever,  felt  so  strongly^  convinced  of 

ceived  an  attack  on  them,  he  (Mr.  the  necessity  of  some    resolution,, 

PerceVal)  could  not  conceive.  The  that  he  should,  without  losing  any 

letter  was  now  become  a  document  ti^ie,  give  notice,  that  it  w:is  his 

on  the  table,  and,  like  any  other  pa-  intention   to    move  a    resoli^ion* 

per  or  petition  which  wa^  ordered  ^  that  it  was  consistent  with  the 

to  lie  there,  might  be  referred  to  duty  and  privileges  of  that  house, 

by  every  -  member  of  the  house  {  to  colne  to  a  detenpination  on  evi- 

and  every  individual  who  might .  dence  examined  at  their  bar,  with^ 

ycfer  to  it»  might  m^kc  what  re-  outsubmittiog  thecasetoanyothei: 
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triWiaL"  Althongh  this  question"  eridenw  to  which  he  proposed  to 
bad  DO  necesury  bearing  upon  the  cnll  the  attention  of  the  bouse. 
uib'iKt  which  was  to  be  discassed  Here  the  honourable  gentleman 
cett  week,  yet  ai  it  might  have  a  entered  into  an  elaborate  exajnino- 
KilUteral  and  indirect  bearmgj  he  tinn  of  the  evidence,  and,  having' 
vitbed  to  defer  movins;  that  resn-  t:one  through  the  whole,  he  said 
luiion,  until  the  house  should  come  tie  should  conclude  bv  moving  an 
to  a  decision  on  ihe  question.  He  address,  which  contained  his  sen- 
hoped  the  great  importance  of  the  timents  upon  the  course  the  house 
wbject  would  eicuie  him  to  the  had  now  lo  pursue.  He  felt  that  to 
hoTue,  for  gi'ring  this  notice  in  a  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  to  tha 
Bioie  detailed  form  than  was  usual.  _  best  of  his  judgement,  he  had  dis- 
Alterthis  thesubject  wasnotresMm-  charged  the  duty  which  he  had  un* 
ediiU  Wednesday,  March,  8, when  deitaken  to  psrform.  The  countrf 
.  Mr.  Wardlc  rose,  and  having  would  now  be  able  to  decide  uporl 
raoiplimented  the  ministers,  sir  the  charges  he  had  brought  against 
Francis  Burdett^and  lord  police-  the  commander-in-chief;  and  to 
![(EU^  he  said  there  was  nothing  ihat-deciuon,  as  far  as  it  related  to 
for  which  he  r^oiced  so  much,  as  him,  he  should  most  willingly  sah> 
at  the  manner  in  which  his  rayal  mil.  The  house  should  also  recol- 
htgboesi  the  duke  of  York  had  leet,  that  their  conduct  would  he 
been  defended.  That  he  should  judged  hy  the  countnr  at  large, 
have  been  defended  by  his  majesty's  Having  made  these  observationst - 
Bunuiers,  and  the  law-officers  of  he  concluded  by  moving  an  address 
the  cmwn,  was  a  source  of  saiisfac-  ,to  the  following  eiFect :  "  That  *a 
tiun  to  him  ;  because  it  would  con-  humble  address  be  presented  to  ht< 
visce  the  public,  that  nothing  had  majesty,  humbly  stating,  that  in- 
been  left  undaoe  in  the  defence,  formation  had  been  commu,nicated 
frfucfa  could  have  been  done  tl)  ren-  to  them,  and  that  evidence  had 
dw  it  efiectual.  There  was  one  been  examined  to  ^ve,  that  vari- 
owwderation,  which  he  trustefl  that  ous  corrupt,  practices  and  abuses 
bime  would  not  be  insensible  to,  had  for  a  long  time  existed  in  the 
namely,  that  whatever  might  be  different  departments  of  the  mill'* 
doe  to  tbesqperiorTankofhisroyal  tary  administration  ;  and  that  the 
higfanest,  they  should,  as  represen-  evidence  which  had  been  given  had 
tatives  of  the  people,  always  bear  been  entered  on  the  records  of  par. 
ia  mnd  that  it  was  their  duty  to  liamenc  i  that  his  majesty's  jaith> 
oaintain  their  rights  as  servants  of  ful  commons  had  most  carefulljr 
tite  pt^lic>  This  he  was  persuaded  examined  the  evidence  nof  only  o£ 
Ak  mult  of  the  inquiry  would  the  wimesaes  produced  at  their  bar, 
evince  and  justify.  On  the  strength,  but  also  of  the  written  and  official 
documents;  and  that  it  was  with 
the  utmost  concern  and  astsqisb* 
ment  that  they  felt  themselves  ob- 
liged to  state,  that  the  rcsalt  of 
their  diligent  and  laboru)us  inquiry 
was  such  as  to  satisfy  them,'  that 
the  existence  of  those  corrupt  prac- 
tices, to  a  very  great  extent,  was 
fully  esUbllsLed :  that  they  were 
Q2       restra' 
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restrained  by  motives  of  personal 
respect  and  attachment  from  lay- 
ing before  his  majsjity  a  detailed 
account  of  those  conn  pi  ions  and 
abuses,  which  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  greate5t  grief  and  indig- 
nation in  his  royal  breast:  that 
without  entering  into  such  detail^ 
they  must  humbly  represent  to  his 
majesty,  that  if  ever  the  opinion 
should  prevail  in  the  army,  that 
promotion  was  to  be  obtained  in 
any  other  way  except  by  merit  and 
services,  such  an  opinion  must  tend 
materi^ly  to  wound  the  feelings 
and  abate  the  zeal  of  the  armv, 
and  to  do  it  ccsential  injury  ;  tff&t 
it  was  the  opinion  of  his  majesty's 
faithful  commons^  that  such  abuses 
could  not  have  existed  to  such  an 
extent  for  so  long  a  time,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  commander- 
in-chief ;  but  if,  contrary  to  all 
probability*  itihould  be  presumed, 
that  the  dommander-in«chicf  was 
ignorant  of  tliese  transiictionsy 
which  prevailed  to  such  an  extent, 
and  for  so  lon'g  a  time,  that  pre- 
sumption wouuf  not  warrant  the 
conclusion,  ti)at  it  was  consistent 
with  prudence  that  the  command 
of  the  tttny  should  remain  any- 
longer  in  his  hands.  His  majesty's 
£ut£ful  commons,  therefore,  beg- 
ged leave  humbly  to  submit  to  his 
majesty,  that  die  dute  of  York 
ought  to  be  deprived  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  army." 

Lord   Folkestone  seconded  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Burton)^  after  apologizing 
for  obtruding  himself  so  early, 
through  the  apprehension  of  being 
too  ^uch  exhausted  at  a  later  hour,* 
{jroceeded,  in  a  very  able  speech, 
to  show^  that  Mrs.  Clarke  was 
wholly  unworthy  of  credit^  and 
that  there  was  no  evidence  upon 
which  a  person  c6uld  possibly  be* 
cbn^icti^.     H«  eontlttded  with 


saying  that  *' notwithstanding  th^ 
want  of  a  scintilla  of  eyidence  a«^ 
gainst  the  duke  of  York,  yet  it  is 
presumed  tliat  he  was  conusant  of 
the  corrupt  proeeedings,    because 
by  such  alon^  Mrs.  Clarke  could 
have  been  enabled  to  carry  on  her 
expensive  establishment.  But  surely 
it  must  be  well  known  to'many  that 
persons  of  iygh  birth,  and  not  in 
the  huhit    of   comparing  income 
with  expenditure^  find  it  most  dif- 
ficult to  render  the  one  conforma- 
ble to  the  other,  or  indeei  to  form 
any  judg'^ment  upon  these  matters^ 
It  happens,  in  fact,  that  I  remember 
to  have  been  told  near  40  years  ago, 
by  one  of  the  preceptors  of  the  duke 
of  York  and  his  royal  brother,  that 
though  they  were  quick  at  learn- 
ing, though  it  was  easy  to  teach 
them  Latin,    or  Greek,  cr  aritli- 
metic,  they  could  not  teach  thetn 
the  value  of  money.  So  impossible 
is  it  to  inculcate  tliss  knowledge 
without   the    daily   and   ordinary 
means,    of    practical    experience  I 
Besides    this,    undoubtedly    very 
large  sums  were  supplied  by   the 
duke  of  York  i  upwards  of  500(>/. 
in  aotes>  and  in  payments  to  trades- 
men for  wine,  furniture,  and  a  va- 
riety of  articles,    to  the   amount 
in  the  whole  of  between   16  and 
17,000/.  and  all  within  At  space 
of  little  more  than  two  yea^s;  Con* 
sider  likewise  the  extent  of  Mrs^ 
Clarke^s  debts.    If  you  once  sup* 
pose  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy^ 
and  that  the  duke  was  a  party  te 
it,  how  is  it  probable  that  tnere 
shotdd  have  been  any  distress-  for 
money,  when  ^here  was  a  mill  for 
making    tt  constantly   at  .work  ? 
There  were  then  in  theannyasmany 
as  10,  or  1),000  officers.  Numerous, 
changes  were  going-  on  every  day 
in  the  year ;  and  such  is  always  tlie 
eagerness  for  promotion,  thatnthere 
wrer  coulJ  exist  a  deficiency  of 
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penms  nady  to  give  ample  pre-  fleet  upcm  the  hi^h  honour  and  in. 
(nimni  abore  the  Tcsulaieil  price,  tegrity  of  coloact  GordoHt  and  the 
V»h«e  then  would  have  been  the  intimate  confidence  repuscd  in  him 
i£eohj,  through  the  manage-  by  his  royal  higiiness,  Hnd  let  me 
rwnt  of  mch  a  woman  as  Mrs.  entreat  them  to  remark  the  panicu- 
Chike,  with  her  subordinjte  a-  lar  time  when  this  gentleman,  the 
gntti,  to  gmtifjf  her  vanity  and  avowed  enemy  of  army-brokeri, 
(iinTapance  to  the  utmost,  and  to  was  appointed  his  sccrcLiry,  and 
rcline  her  from  the  pressure  of  chosen,  I  may  lay,  to  be  hji  busoin 
her  pecuniary  embarrassments?  ftiend  and  the  observer  of  all  hit 
Another  presumption  in  favour  actions.  It  was  in  the  middle  of 
"f  the  dulce  fairly  arises  out  of  the  the  yeai  180+,  shortly  after  the 
naiiDer  in  nhicb  he  entered  into  very  period  at  which  the  duke  is 
the  inveitigation  of  Mrs.  Clarke's  charged  with  having  commenced 
cimdact.  For  this  purpoie  he  em-  his  nefiirious  traffic.  Let  me  ask 
ployed  Mr.  Lowtcn,  a  eencleman  then  whether  this  is  ruconcileablc 
otVtU  known  character  for  profei.  to  any  principle  of  human  conduct; 
iloiul  abilities ;  and  though  the  and  whether,  if  the  duke's  views 
nstk  of  bit  inquiry  seems  to  have  had  been  dishonourable,  or  had  re- 
rdatnl  only  to  credit  which  Mn.  quired  concealment,  Ijc  wnuld  ever 
Chrke  had  obtained  from  trades-  have  selected  such  an  adviser,  ch: 
on  by  an  improper  use  of  the  would,  particularly  at  th:it  moment, 
duke's  naoM,  yet  can  It  be  suppos-  have  placed  this  upright  and  watch- 
el  that  if  the  duke  was  really  con-  ful  guard  so  near  his  person  i 
tcicos  of  any  foul  practices  which  I  fear  that  I  have  omitted  sere- 
might  naturally  come  to  light  in  ral  points  ;  but  my  endeavour  has 
ibe  coarse  of  this  investigation,  he  been  to  investigate  this  case  with- 
*oald  not  hare  stifled  the  inquiry  at  out  favour  or  aSeclion,  exactly  as  I 
the ODtie:,  rather  than  commit  it  to  wouldliavedoneihatof  themi;anest 
■  person  of  so  much  acuteness  and  individual  brought  before  me  in 
»»i<huty,  and  cipose  himself  there-  my  own  court.  It  may  perhaps  be 
by toimmediatedetection?  Above  imputed  to  me  that  I  have  iome 
ail,  if  so  conscious,  would  he  have  wish  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the 
Kntuivd  to  discard  Mrs.'  Cl^irke,  crown.  Against  su,ch  imputations 
ID  withdraw  her  annuity,  to  irritate  I  can  only  say,  that  if  gentlemen 
bfr  to  the  utmost,  and  to  Kt  all  will  consider  my  yi-'urs,  .lud  my 
bar  ihteau  at  defiance  i  peculiar  circumitances,    I   believe 

It  is  another,   and  an   obvious     they  will  find  very  few  who  have 
ground  of  presumption,  that  if  the     so  little  to  hope,  and  so  little  to 
cODunander-in-chief  had  been  )my     fear,  on  this  side  the  grave.     It  is 
*iy  disposed  to  corrupt  practices,  he    indeed  beyond  it  thut  I  have  b^'en 
would himtelf  have  been, surround-    looking.     It  is  to  that  tribunal  be- 
fpre  which  we  must  all  account  for 
our  actions  here ;  and  with   that 
awful, scene   in  contemjilaiian,    I 
am  prepared  to  pronounce  my  sin- 
cere   opini:]n,     that    there    is    no 
ground  for  any  of  the  charges. 

Allow  me  to  add  a  very   few 

wordt  upon  tlie  addrefi  which  has 
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been  Jast  mo^ed.  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  jcruel  and  unjust»  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  parlia- 
meat*  The  address  states  (if  I 
caught  it  correctly)  that  many  ^ 
corrupt  practices  had  been  proved, 
but  without  ascribing  to  the  duke 
of  York,  ^siuvely  and  with  cer- 
tainty, any  participation  in  tliese 
practices,  or  any  knowledge  of 
them  ;  yet  the  deduction  it  seems 
to  draw  is,  that  he  ought  to  be  re- 
moved from  his  office:  and  still 
the  house  seeins  to  decide  nothing, 
but  rather  to  leave  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  his  majesty.  Now  it 
appears  to  roe  to'be  cru^l  and  un- 
just, forasmuch  as  it  leaves  the 
person  accused  in  needless  suspense; 
and,  besides  .being  unsupported 
by  the  evidence,  it  does  not  even 
profess  to  ascertain  the  nature  or 
the  degree  of  guilt  imputable  to 
him;  nor,  if  a  majority  should 
agree  to  the  address,  how  many  . 
may  do  so  for  one  reason,  and  how 
many  for  another,  quite  different 
and  nearly  ythe  reverse.  '  In  my 
mind  it  is  also  inconsistent  with  the 
d;gnity  of  parliament,  because  it 
tnrows  upon  his  majesty  the  bard 
task  of  deciding  for  himself  what 
ought  to  be  done,  instead,  of  pur- 
suing the  inquiry  to  its  proper  de- 
termination:   and  it    thereby  ac* 

,  knowledges  that  this  •  house  is 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  fulitl 
one  of  its  most  important  duties. 
Disapproving^  however,  of  this 
address  as  much  as  1  do,  1  am 
by  no  means  inclined  to  assert 
that  the  immoral  connexion  which 

_has  led  to  so  many  unhappy 
consequences  ought  to  pass  whol- 
ly unnoticed:  on  die  contrary,  tbe^ 
occasion  seems  to  require  spme 
expression  of  regret  that  the  com- 
mander-inH:l|ief  sliould  have  devi- 
ated so  widely  froni  those  habits  of 
doo^stic  virtue,  of  ii^hich  hisro^ral 


parent  has  fitlrnished,  to  the  bless- 
mg  of  this  country,  so  brigl^t  an 
example.*' 

Mr.  Curwen,  after  a  speech  of 
some  length  and  much  point,  gave 
his  cordial  assent  to  the  motion. « 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  he  wished  to  have  ofiered 
himself  to  the  attention  of  the 
house  as  soon  as  the  honouraUe 
gentleman  had  concluded  his  mo- 
tion, had  he  not  observed  his  ho- 
nourable an^  learned  friend  rise  to 
offer  his  sentiments  on  the  subject ; 
and  he  felt  that,  ^rom  his  character, 
his  talents,  and  his  years,  he  was 
entitled  to  the  previous  attention  of 
the  house  ;  and  he  was  very  glad 
he  had  so  given  way,  as  otherwise 
the  fatigue  and  other  inconvenieiip 
cies  attendant  on  a  further  delay  of 
hearing  him,  might  have  prevent* 
ed  the  house  from  receiving  the 
benefit  of  one  of  the  most  able,  im- 
portant, and  interesting  speeches 
which  had  ever  been  delivered  in  it. 
He  wished,  however,  as  early  as 
possible,  to  bring  the  house  to 
what  was  the  real  ground  of  the 
question  before  them.  The  house 
would  recollect,  that  when  ^  the 
charges  were  brought  forward  a* 
gainst  the  duke  of  York- by  the 
honouoable  centlen^an,  he  staged 
that  he  would  undertake  to.  prove 
that  his  royal  highness  had  been 
guilty  of  direct  and  base  corrup- 
tion. On  that  ground  the  house 
had  agreed  to  the  inquiry,  and  on 
that  ground  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
house  to  pronounce  the  judgement 
directly  op  that  charge,  of  Guilty 
or  Not  Guilty ;  it  w;is  absolutely 
i;^ecessary  they  should  not  fight  shy 
on  the  subject.  The  honourable 
gentleman  who  spoke  last  had 
stated,  that  if  tliere  were  corrup- 
tions, they  should  not  shut  their 
eyes  against  them.  He  agreed  to 
this :  It  was  the  duty  of  the  hou^ 
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til  hont  Ibem  *out  wherever  \hej  distinctly,  wliethet  the  dute  of 
nrentobefoDnd,  and  consign  ihern  Yorb  iiad  .b^en  Ruiky  of  the  cor- 
10  the  infitiny  they  mcri:eJ.  It  ruptioiior  cimiiivjiice  oC  which  lie 
■Jibiird  to  say  lliiit,  bec^iuse  hi^  h.iJ  bucn  :icti15;l\!,  and  for  th.it 
royal  liighneM  bad  received  inti-  pui'fiose  wnuU  tendt-r  an  amtnd- 
Dut'on  Diat  French's  levy  would  mt-nt  or  re;.'!!!?!-.!!!,  on  whicli  liie 
coa  the  cotjntry  150/.  a  man,  and  h^nsf  mirihL  li.Tr.rmmf  that 
}:3d  conriniied  it  for  three  moi 
al^enrards,  that  he  had  there 
bem  influenced  by  corrupt  n 

—he,  who  had  lor  sinrf^en  ye.irs  iwctc  ijround>i  of  a  cnar;;i'  nt  cor- 
seivedthe  coutitry  at  tlic  hejd.pf    riiptii'ii,  merely  l!Oc;iti»o  it  uppcar- 
L'.e  army,  who   had  improved  its    cd  iis  the  iiccitvatiorr  of  pamplilecs. 
diiciplme,    and    made   it    what   it     It  was,    however,    hun:iliatin^    to 
riienwai.     It  was  ciCrcmely   hard     suppose,   that  the   dulre    of   York' 
iihI  ur.fj'r  ihat  the  house  should,     would,  for   the  snke  of  inch  coii- 
hf  igreeing  to  the  proposed  mo-    siderationi  ak  had  been  meniioneJ, 
ti-'H,  address    hh  mitjesiy  to  re-    conspire  against  the  public,    and 
in  te  him   from  t;ie  situation  he    that  for  the  support  of  an  ex  pen* 
t'^ra  held,  without  6rst  coininjt' to    sive  aild    adiilierous    iniercoutse. 
imnlDtioDorGuilty,nrNDt  GuiU    He   never  could   believe    it,  and 
tr,  of  tbe  olfences  with  which  he    was  convinced  the  royal  peisonai^e 
had  been  charged.     He  begged  the    alluded  to  was  as  clear  as  he  was. 
biiue  10  recollect  who  it  was  they     He  could   not,  hmvcver,    consent 
wwild  endeavoijr  to  mm  outv7-aI-    to  the  present  mode.    If  the  chaise 
mcs'.  the  fitsi  subject  in  the  king-    could  reiilly  be  substantiated,  the 
Am, — and  he  hoped  they  would    proper  mode  would  be  to  carry  up 
f«  I-*  before  they  committed  an.  their  accusation  to  the  bar  of  the 
act  that  would  disgrace  the  house    house  of  lords  at  once,   and  pro- 
ot  ton.mons.     He  was  sorry  to  ob-    ceed  to  an  impeachment.    It  would 
irrre  that  the  generous,  open,  can-    be  sefere  indeed,  to  Citst  upon  hii> 
<)id,<ar.d  mtlnly    feelings  of   the    majesty  a  task    which    the    com* 
honourable  gentleman  who  brought    mons  themselves  would  not  under- 
lorwjrd    the    charges,    had    been     take   lo    perform.        Tiiere    weie^ 
l«f   away,    so    as  to  be    prevail-    he  thought,    txvo  courses  for  the 
td(<nby  the  ndvice  of  cooler  beads     house   to     pursue;     first,     to    see 
th^n  his,  aoJ  persons  who  meant    whether  tl»c  charges  were  proved  ( 
lEwe  than  he  did,  to  fritter  them    and  then  to  Imjuire  wliat  mode  they 
down  in  the  way  that  had  been    ,ou^!;lit  to   adopt   in    consequen.:?. 
done  by  the  motion  of  that  night..    The  one  que^iion  was  a  jiid»i:ial. 
He  con  Id  (lot  be  supposed  desir-    tTie  other  a  discretionary  ona.  Now, 
as  to  the  grand  pijint  of  guilt,  this 
conld  only  beascertairtd  from  ibe 
evitiencc:  if  Mrs.  Clarke  w;is  be- 
lieved,   there  ciuld   be  no'doubt 
upon  the  subject ;    it  was  jirQved 
with  every  ngpvavaiion,  even  that 
"of  original  sin  ;  lor  slic  had  deposed 
that  her  intentions  weit;  never  once 
{lointcd  at    coiruDtion,    until    the 
G  4  duke 
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duke  told  het  slie  had  greater  in* 
fluence  than  the  queen,  and  that  if 
she  was  clever  she  would  never  ask 
Lim  for  money.  This  circumstance 
he  wished  the  house  to  keep  in 
view,  particularly  as  Mrs-  Clarke 
had  herself  lost  ui^ht  of  it.  She 
had  confessed  that  she  asked  the 
duke  for  money  after  this,  although' 
she,  according  to  her  first  account^ 
had  commissioifs  at  her  disposal. 
Now  what  degree  of  credibility 
could  possiLly  be  attached  to  her  ? 
She  was  in  the  first  place  an  accom^ 
pUcCf  and  therefore  her  testimony 
required  corroboration  :  he  could 
not  help  saying)  that,  considering 
her  character,  story,  and  total 
conduct,  he  never  saw  a  witness  to 
whose  veracity  he  would  not  be 
more  inclined  to  lean.  Here  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  expa- 
tiated ou  all  the  evidence  ;  and  he 
trusted  that  it  would  appear  per- 
fectly clear,  that  such  a ^ case,  un» 
der  such  circun:i  tancps,  *and  upon 
such  charges,  required  of  the  house 
to  come  to  some  decision,  aye  or 
no,  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  ilkistriousobject  of  these  (iliarges. 
After  that  detcrm illation,  it  would 
be  for  the  house  to  consider,  whether 
it  would  not  adopt  the  resolution/ 
which  he  would  have  tne  honour 
to  submit.  He  then  moved,  that 
the  02>ginal  address  should  be 
omitted,  and  tliat  the  following 
resolutions  shoujd  be  substittued  : 

"  Thatt  certain  charges  having 
been  brought  forward,  imputing  to 
his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York, 
acts  of  criminal  misconduct  and 
corrupt  connivance  at  abuses,  in 
his  capacity  as  commanderrin-chicf, 
the  hou$e  felt  it  a  duty  to  refer 
^uch  charges  to  the  inquiry  of  a 
cojiimittee  of  the  ivhole  house,  to 
examine  evidence  thereoji,  and  re* 
port  the  same. 
'  **  Tbsit  it  WHS  the  opinion  of  the 


house,  upon  the  fullest  consldera^ 
tion  of  all  the  evidence  reported  to 
them  by  the  said  oommittee,  that 
there  was  no  just  ground  to  charge 
his  royal  highn/ess  with  personal 
corruption  or  criminal  connivance 
at  such  abuses,  in  his  capacity  of 
commander*in-chief." 

If  the  house  would  agree  with 
him  in  these  resolutions,  he  should 
theu  propose  an  address  to  his  m&» 
jestyi  mcluding  tliese  resolutions* 
instead  of  the  address  requesting 
his  majesty  to  remove  his  royal 
highness  from  his  office  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, for  his  eminent 
services  to  his  country,  and  the  im« 
portant  regulations  and  high  state 
of  discipline  attained  by  the  armj 
under  the'auspices  of  his  royal  high* 
xiess;  for  he  believed  in  his  con- 
science, that  if  his  royal  highness 
was  removed  from  his  command, 
there  would  not  be  found  in  tlie 
country  a  man  of  adequate  abili- 
ties to  discharge  its  important  du- 
ties. The  address  he  proposed 
;should  state  to  his  majesty,  tnat  in 
consequence  of  such  charges  being 
i^ade  ag^linst  the  duke  of  York, 
his^faithiul  commons  had  felt  it  tlieir 
duty  to  inquire,  in  the  most  ;^oleina 
xxianner,  into  the  truth  or  falsehood 
thereof;  and  that  after  the  fullest 
iuqxiiry,  his  faithful  commons  had 
<;ome  to  .those  resolutions,  which 
they  beg  leave  to  lay  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne,^  to  relieve  his  majesty's 
mind  from  the  anxiety'  and  solici.. 
tude  unavoidably  eicited  for  the 
honour  and  character  of  a  son  so 
dear  to  his  majesty  in  the  high  ca<p 
pacity  of  commandei>in-chief  of 
his  majesty's  armies,  'His  faithful 
commons,  sensible  pf  the  many 
important  regulations  instituted  un^^ 
der  the  auspices  of  his  royal  high- 
ness, to  prevent  abuses  in  the  ar* 
my,  could  not  but  extremely  regret 
tliat  a  connexion  should  ever  have 
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toMd  nnder  which  such  transac-  imagined  it  bad  been  bnmcdi   and 

tkiBi  sbould  have  uken  place,  as  had   no  idea  that,  by  bis  baself 

HpoK  his  royal  highne^'s  name  neglecting  to  do  so,  it  would  be 

ID    be     coupled     with     acts    so  produced  on  this  occaslop  in  aid 

Iii^jr   dishonourable     and      ctI-  and  support  of  her  evidence,  which 

nmali  and  professing  their  hope, ,  the    right  honourable    gentleman 

iliat  after  ihe  strong  regret  alreadf  was  so  desirous    to  discredit  and 

epitaed  by  his  royal  highness,  his  overtura.      There  was   one  more 

nmJact  would,  in  future,  be  guid-  case,  that  of  Kennet,  but  he  Would 

td  by  the  bright  eiani[^e  of  those  not  trespass  on  the  time  of    the 

rirtues  which  Iia.Te  uniformly  di-  house  by   dwelling  on    it<      The 

sti-jpu^bed  his  majesty's  life,  and  right  honourable  gentleman  had, 

kji  juoly  endeared  his  majesty  to  both  in  the  outset  of  tiiis  business 

3^  his  subjects,  and  towards  its  conclusion,  talked 

March  Jj.  Mr,  Wliitbread  having,  of  conspiracies.      It  might  do  very 

in  along  and  elcqut;nt  speech,  eia-  well  at  the  beginning,  but  how  in 

mined  the  nfaole  merits  of  the  case :  the  conclusion  ne  could  dwell  upon 

canchided,  conspiracies    somewhat    surprised 

"  There  was  one  more  transac-  him.   After  it  hid  been  shown  that 

lira  on  which  he  wished  to  make  a  the  conspirators  were  nil  in  difierent 

it«    obierrations ;    it    was    that  stories,  how  was  it  to  be  carried 

of  Mr.  Eldcrton.  In  this  case  Mrs,'  on  !     Mrs.  Clarke  fairly  aad  can- 

Ciube  seemed  to  have  acted  in  a  didly  tells  her  uory,  and  mentions 

Tcrj  feeling' way,  and  perhaps  had  Sandon,  French,  and  Donovan,  ai 

<l<~'neit  gratuitotisly.    And  in  look-  the  persons  who  first  applied  to 

ing  U  t^ese  Ciaiuactions,  he  never  her  for  the  purpose  of  opening  x 

QWint  to  say  or  to  insinuate  that  traffic   in  promotions,   exch^ges, 

tfie  duke  of  York  had  put  money  &c.      When  these  gentlemen  arc 

in  hit  own 'pocket ;    he  had  always  called  upon,  instead  of  appearing 

toniidered  him   js  far  superior  to  to  be  in  a  conspiracy  with  Mrs. 

soy  Hfch  b.iie  and  grbvelling  mo-  Clarke,  they  seemed  to  be  in  one 

t;vci:  he  considered  always,  that  against  her.     Mr.  Donovan. gave 

if  he  had  tlone  any  such  thing,  it  a  most  reluctant  evidence,  and  was 

hid  been  as  a  favour  to  bis  mis-  gnilty,  on  the  first  day's  examina- 

ti»!.    Mrs.  Clarke  had  fairly  and  tion,  of  the  most  barefaced  preva- 

cl^tlf  shown  how  she  had  eSected  rication.     Mr.  Huxley  Sandon  had 

i:-    Site  mentioned  it  to  his  royal  done  the  same;  and  always  said  he 

t-i^hness,    who  promised     her    it  thought  Mrs.  Clarke  had  not  the  ' 

shsnld  be  done.      He   told    Mr.  interest  she  bad  boasted,  though  he 

Greenwood  "one  Mr.  Eldertonwill  had  paid     so  handsomely  at  dif. 

Qllaponyoufor  a  paymastership"  ferent  periods  to  obtain  it.     The 


—it  is    done. .     Mr. 


right  honourable  gentleman  then 
as^s,  But  might  not  a  num- 
ber of  coDspirato)^  combine 
against  one  ?  She  could  not  con* 
spire  with  them,  for  Dowler  wa> 
in  Portugal ;  Sandon  was  In  Spain.) 
all  of  whom  arrived,  providentially 
as  it  were,  to  prove,  in  various 
wars,  that  thnvhad  beennocon> 
spiracy  between    them  and  Mn. 
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Clarkty  Bor  between  them  and  his 
bonoarable  friend  c^  90  far  from  it, 
Sandon,  by  his  intended  conspiracy 
mgainst  them,  and  against  the  ends 
«f  jdsticet  had,  in  the  hands  of 
Providencei  been  the  meanis  of  the 
production  of  those  letters  which 
liad  irrefragably  proved  the  truth 
of  Mrs.  Clarke's  testimony,  and 
disclosed  the  whole  of  the  facts  of 
the  transactions  of  which  his  roynl 
)iighness  had  been  charged  with 
haTing  a  knowledge,  at  a  moment 
^hcn  she  could  have  no  sort  of 
control  over  them,  and»  in  truth, 
was  ignorant  they  were  in  existence. 
His  honourable  friend  had  been 
tO'd,  in  the  outset  of  this  inquiry, 
that  infamy  must  attach  some« 
where ;  and  where  had  it  fallen  ? 
It  was  for  the  house  to  determine 
that  question :  for  his  part,  he  was 
bold  to  say,  that  no  inlamy  attach* 
\td  to  his  honourable  friend,  from 
vbis  conduct  in  the  business ;  but, 
on  the  contrary^  he  thought  that 
house  and  the  whole  country  were 
highly  indebted  to  his  spirit  and 
patriotism,  for  having  brought  fon> 
Ward  those  charges.  A  conspiracy 
bad  been  talked  of;  who,  he  de- 
manded, were  the  .conspirators? 
The  Jacobins — Yes,,  and  in  Glou- 
tester-place  did  the  Genius  of  Ja- 
cobinism preside — there  wese  his 
midnight  revels  held,  and  there 
sat  the  duke  of  York  himseli%  as 
chairmam  of  the  festive  board. 
There  was  the  nest  in  which  he  was 
nourished,  and  such  was  the  situa- 
tion from  which  his  Jbononrable 
friend  had  endeavoured  to  rescue 
him.  The  Genius  of  Jacobinism 
holds  his  habitation  as  much  in  the 
dwelling  of  the  prince  as  of  the 
t)easantF^as  frequently  in  jhe  pa- 
lace as  in  the  cottage ;  and  it  was 
^om  the  palace,  if  they  would  live 
^ia  safety,  they  must  .first  expel 
kirn.   .  '<  Who,   then    (said   Mr. 


* 

Whitbread),is  the  true  Anti-Jac«* 
bin  ?    Not  the  report  which  goes 
forth,  and  defeats' its  end  by  its  fal- 
sity— not    the    publication    which 
plainly,  evinces  its  prejudice  by  its 
asperity.       No;    my    honourabltf 
friend  is  the  true  Ami  Jacobin  ;  he 
stands  forward  in  the  cause  of  roy- 
alty; because  in  the  cause  of  truth, 
and  becomeii  the  best  defender  of 
the  state,  because  endeavouring  to 
free  it    from    corrnjition.      Jaco- 
binism *  makes  the  rood  it  feeds 
on  ;•   It  Hangs  ujjon  a  prince's  fol- 
lies, that  it  may  turn   them  into 
vices,  and  even  aims  its*  venom  at 
this  assembly,  which  will,  I  trust» 
by  doing  its  duty,  defeat  the  vile 
design."     The  house  would  do  a 
good  office  by    the    country— it 
would  act'nobly  by  the  duke  him- 
self ;  and  he  trusted,  if^  as  in  the 
scale    ofr  fiuznan    probAbiltty'  he. 
might,  that  illustrious    personage 
should  ever  mount  the  throne  of 
England,  the  people  WDuld  see  the 
consequences  of  tneir  chastisementr 
ia   his  reform.      He  had  dug   a 
trench  around  himself,  into  which^ 
unless  cautious,  he  must  f:dl.  Wh^ 
had    he  written  such   a  letter  to^ 
the  house  ?  I  speak  not  (continued* 
Mu  Whitbrcad)   of  its  trenching 
upon  our  privileges ;  but  why  did 
he  reduce   us  to  the  melancholy 
situation  of  crediting  the  evidence 
we  have  heard,  even  against  fife  ho^ 
nour  of  a  frhice  F-^The  honour  of  a 
prince !  Alas  I  we  must  all  com« 
to  that  fatal  peri^^  when  deaths 
which  knows  no  'distinction^    will 
class  the  prince  with  the  peasant  1 
And  yet  let  us  even  turn  to  that 
awful  spectacle,  and*  shall  we  not 
find  the  wretch  with  a  rope  about 
his  neck|  protesting  that  innocence 
which  he  knows  he  is  not  possessed 
of?    Protestations,   tlien,   I  never 
will  heed— in  this  case  I  hear  of 
them  with  horror !"    It  had  been 
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niJ,  that  public  virtue  was  now 
cocspkraous.  He  admitted^  that 
the  desire  of  gain  did  not  now  entice 
ire!>fn>m  their  duty  so  frequently 
as  ii  had ;  and  why  ?  because  ex- 
posure had  taught  them  caution ; 
because  the  appointment  of  salutary 
committees  had  unmasked  corrup- 
tion, and  held  peculation  up  to 
public  vrew.  The  house  had  an 
instance,  very  lately,  in  which  even 
its  power  could  not  shield  a  delixi* 
quent  from  condemoation.  Did 
not  the  very  books  on  the  table 
produce  a  signal  example  to  the 
hciisti  Let  it  reform.  Let  it 
proiit  by  its  experience.  He  had 
beard  of  calumny  and  libel;  aye, 
and  pxosecutions  too.  He  wished 
socb  prosecutions  to  have  an  end* 
if  cheir  only  crime  was  a  belief  in 
abases  ^ich  had  here  been  proved. 
Let  the  house  but  do  its  duty,  and 
the  cause  in  which  they  originated 
was  gone»  He  hoped,  however, 
i^  sadi  prosecutions  were  pursued, 
both' sides  of  the  question  would  be 
viewed,  and  sucfi  productions  as 
the  "Plain  Sutement,"  which 
would  constitute  the  duke  of  York 
a  sort  of  ^  imferktm  in  imperio^'  not 
forgotten.  Biit  he  turned  to  tliis 
oomentons  question,  before  which 
Bonaparte  and  his  victories  were 
bat  flea4>ites;  he  besought  the 
hoase,  in  the  name  of  every  thing 
acred,  to  do  its  duty.  *^  The 
plague  (said  he)  is  gone  abroad 
— &  us  offer  up  the  incense— let  us 
ttand  between  the  dead  and  the  liv- 
iog  ere  the  disease  spreads,  and 
comiption  riots  amid  the  ruins  of 
ov  constitution." 

The  attorney  eeneral  said,  that, 
as  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
addressed  some  observations  to  him, 
be  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to 
make  a  few  observations  in  his  turn 
tothathonourablegentleman.  That 
boBourabk  gentleman   bad   said. 


that  he  would  not  for  the  world  at- 
tempt to  gain  the  vote  of  any  man, 
unless  from  his  conviction.  But  he 
well  knew  what  authority  he  pos- 
sessed in  that  house*  arid  it  seemed 
to  be  his  own  conviction  whioh  he 
endeavoured  to  impress  upon  tht 
minds  of  others.  The  present 
question  divided  itself  into  two^ 
and  upon  a  proper  "separation  of 
the^e  two  dininct  questions  must 
rest  the  fate  of  the  addresses  that 
have  been  moved.  These  questions 
were :  1st,  Whether  the  corruptions 
complained  of  existed  or  not?-^ 
2dly,  Whether  the  duke  of  York, 
if  they  existed,  was  privy  to  them  ? 
The  honourable  gentleman  obser- 
ved tliat  the  duke  of  York,  in  the 
eyes  of  justice,  should  not  be  more 
considered  than  the  lowest  subject. 
—Granted :  but  then  let  not  the 
honourable  gentleman  deny  to  his 
royal  highness  what  is  allowed  to 
the  mealiest  subject.  The  learned 
gendemah  then  proceeded  through 
the  examination  of  all  the  cases  i 
he  convicted  Mrs.  Clarke  of  con- 
tradiction, and  exposed  the  arts 
which  she  put  in  practice  to  gain 
money,  by  inducing  a  belief  that 
she  had  great  influence  over  the 
duke,  while  in  no  one  instance  can 
it  be  proved  that  his  royal  highness 
was  ever  acquainted  with  any  of  her 
stratagems,  much  less  that  he  had 
ever  participated  in  the  fruits  of 
her  impositions.  Viewing  the 
'Charges  in  that  light,  and  thorough- 
ly convinced  of  the  innocence  of 
the  duke  of  York,  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
of  his  right  honourable  friend. 

March  Id.  MnBankes  made  a 
Very  candid  speech  as  introductory 
to  a  motion:  he  said,  though  it 
^  was  not  the  object  of  the  amend** 
ments  which  he  would  propose,  to 
prove  any  personal  corruption  in 
the  duke  of  York,  yet  it  was  net 
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ittpoiiible  to  suspect  its  existence 
in  a  considerable  degree.  There 
were  many  melsuichdy  confirnia- 
tioos  of  iu  The  case  of  French's 
levy  strongly  proved  the  general 
intercourse  which  was  so  nighly 
discreditable  to  the  comroander-in- 
llief.  The  letter  of  Dr.  O'Meara 
was  another  case.  Why  shouM 
that  fooHsh  and  ambitious  man  ap» 
ply  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  if  he  were  not 
convinced*  that  she  possessed  the 
influence  which  was  necessary  to 
the  accompli&hraent  of  his  views  ? 
This  case»  he  would  sav,  entirely 
contradicted  the  line  oi  demarca- 
tion es^blished  by  the  right  ho- 
sionrablo  gentleman,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  duke  avoided  all 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Clarke  on 
affairs,  of  that  nature.  It  was  ab- 
9olutdy  impossible  that  such  con- ' 
ocrnS'ShouIa  escape  her  knowledge, 
from  the  habit  of  unreserved  eom- 
nunication  with  which  he  treated 
her.  It  would  not  be  proper,  he 
conceived,  to  propose  any  criminal 
proceedings.  But  it  would  be  the 
part  of  justice  to  his  royal  highness, 
and  to  the  country  in  general,  that 
the  house  should  state  its  opinions 
on  the  subject  to  his  majesty,  as 

Si  father  of  his  country,  and  an 
ectionate  parent.  '  He  felt  amaz- 
ed that  the  constant  application  of' 
Mrs.  Clarke  to  the  duke  did  not 
create*  some  doubts  and  suspicions 
fai  his  royal  mind.  In  the  corre- 
spondence between  her  and  Sandon, 
she  spoke  of  a  mutual  jealousy  en- 
lertamed  between  her  and  Green- 
wood and  Gordon ;  she  wished 
that  Sandon  would  bum  all  her 
letters ;  and  expressed  her  fears 
that  the  cleverness  of  Greenwood's 
clerks  should-detect  the  transactions 
tn  ^tch  she  was  concerned  ;  yet, 
throughout,  it  seemed  she  had  felt 
no  apprehension  from  being  seen 
with  Sandon.    This  prom  diat 


there  war  a  reserve  between  the 
commander  -  in  -  chief  and  Mrs. 
Clarke  on  the  communications 
with  Sandon.  That  house,  the  hon, 
member  stated,  was  not  only 
the  guardian  of  the  country's  liber- 
ties, but  also  the  guardian  of  pub- 
lic moralst  (H:ar^  bear!)  Was 
it  possible,  from  the  evidence  which 
had  been  unveiled  to  the  house,  to 
entertain  any  doubts  of  the  public 
scandal  Which  had  been  gi,ven  by 
the  conduct  of  his  royal  highness  ? 
Were  the  present  case  dissmissed 
without  its  merited  comment,  he 
should  say  there  were  just  reasons 
ibr  inveighing  against  the  morals 
of  the  country.  He  considered 
that  tire  substantive  part  of  the  ad« 
dress  for  his  majesty  should  be 
coupled  with  a  suspicion  that  bis 
royal  highness  must  nave  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  corrupt  practices 
which  liad  existed.  Ajtid  he*  fur* 
ther  felt  that  the  house  would  only 
be  discharging^  an  imperative  dutyt 
in  stating  to  his  majesty  their  con- 
viction that  the  present  commander- 
in-chief  would  not  any  longer  re- 
main an  useful  servant  of  the  coun* 
try. — {Hears  bear  I)  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  be  rendered  neces-ii 
sary,  in  order  to  do  away  the  scan- 
dal which  had  arisen  in  the  face  of 
the  public.  At  the  same  time  it 
may  ^  necessary  to  say,  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  connexion  as 
led  to  those  events  was  sincerely 
lamented  by  the  house.  He  would 
ask  of  any  gentlemen,  whether  it 
ought  to  be  conceived  that  their 
proceedings  shouid  be  the  echo  of 
a  letter  ?  (Loud cries  ofHear^  hear  !) 
—If  there  were  no  oth ^  reasons  to 
induce  the  house  to  the  adoption 
of  such  a  line  of  conduct  as  he  pro- 
posed it  would  be  sufficient  (xf  itsdf« 
To  follow  anv  other  line  would 
look  like  humble  obedience  to  the 
instructions  of  &at  letter,  which 
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w»  ttceiVed  uoder  such  extraor- 
dinaij  ctrcuimtances.  What  he 
proposed  to  their  consideration  pro- 
cffded,  he  trusted,  from  a  pare 
and  honest  source* — In  the  propo- 
ii'JoD  which  he  was  about  to  sub- 
mit to  the  house,*he  knew  that  he 
1P2I  bf  no  meins  singular  in  opi- 
o(m.  He  had  found,  in  tonver* 
otion,  that  his  views  of  tlie  sub- 
ject were  simihir  to  those  of  many 
cf  his  friends.  He  concluded  by 
moTing  an  amendment  to  the  fol- 
iowiDg  effect : — 

"Ilut  an  humble  address  be 
pye«nted  to  his  majesty,  stadng  to 
Ihs  majesty,  that  information  nad 
been  communicated  to  the  house, 
cf  Tarious  corrtipt  practices  and 
iboses  (irevailing  in  the  admini* 
stradan  of  the  army,  with  respect 
to  the  disposal  of  commissions  and 
appcnntmentt,  into  which  the  house 
b^d  examined,  and  felt  theinselves 
obliged  tm  acquaint  his  majesty, 
that  the  resuk  of  that  inquiry  was 
a  conviction,  that  such  corrupt 
practices  and  abuses  had  unques** 
tionably  existed.  To  assure  his 
oajesty  of  the  high  satisfaction 
^ch  they  had  erperienced  in 
£»iittgno  grounds  to  charge  the 
coBmiander-iD-chief  with  personal 
fOToption*  orcriminahconniTance, 
is  those  practices }  but  at  the  same 
time  to  observe,  that  while  the 
^use  were  anxious  to  do  justice  to 
^  advantages  which  the  army  had 
dtrired  from  the  superihtendance 
cf  his  royal  highness,  aiui  more 
particidarly  to  the  salu^ry  regula- 
tioos  ^ich  be  had  introduced 
(some  of  which  were  directed  a- 
gainst  the  very  practices  complain* 
«lof ),  they  were  obliged  to  ex- 
press their  opinion  to  hts  majesty, 
^  abases  could  scarcely  have  ex- 
Bttd  to  die  extent  to  which  they 
*^  proved  to  have  existed,  with- 
Ml  fxcitjng  some  suspicion  in  the 


mind  of  the  commander  •  in  ^  chief. 
To  submit  to  his  majesty,  that,  if 
even  that  circumstance  were  left 
out  iof  the  consideration,  their  opi- 
nion was,  that  the  command  of  the , 
army  could  no  longer  with  proprie^ 
ty  4>T  prudence  remain  in  the  hands 
of  his  royal  highness;  the'Tecent 
inquiry  having  unveiled  a  course 
of  conduct  tending  to  set  the  worst 
example,  in  the  highest  degree  in* 
jurious  to  the  cause  of  morals  and 
religion,  and  which,  if  not  discoun- 
tenanced, must  injure  those  sources 
of  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of 
the  country." 

Mr.  Yorke  defended  the  com- 
mander-in-chief in  a  very  able 
speech,  as  did  Mr.  Leach.  Lord 
Folkestone  spoke  on  the  other  side. 
Mr.  W.  Smith  spoke  in  favour  of 
Mr.  BankesV  amendment. 

Mar.  13.  *  The  secretary  at  war 
rose,  and  said  that  it  had  beea 
made  out,-  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
majority  of  the  house,  that  no  re^ 
liance  whatever  was-  to  be  placed 
on  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Clarke^ 
/^iVa,  ifo,  nof— //jflr,  heoTf  hiarl) 
The  ri^ht  honourable  secretary  re- 
plied, that>  Jn  the  material  part  of 
ner  testimony,  as  to  her  communica- 
tion with  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  York,  her  evidence  was  to 
be  wholly  laid  out  of  the.  question^ 
The  right  honourable  secretary  then 
proceeded  to  go  through  the  several 
cases,  and  to  argue,  first,  that  if 
Mrs.  Clarke  had  any  influence.with 
.  the  duke  of  York,  his  royal  high- 
ness did  not  know  of  it;  and  se*' 
condly,  that  she  had  no  such  in« 
fluence.  He  concluded  with  a  high 
eulogium  on  the  duke's  services  to 
the  army,  for  whose  present  high 
state  it  was  solely  xndd)ted  to  his. 
roy^d  highness. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,-  thac 
after  the  able  and  ample  statement 
of  the  evidence  which  the.  houae 
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had  so  often  heard  on  this  subject^ 
it  certainly  could  not  be  hi&  inten- 
tion to  detain  them  by  its  further 
detail.  All  that  was  left  for  him 
to  do  was  to  draw  his  deductions, 
make  his  comments,  and  show  the 
effect  which  it  had  on  his  mind  in 
forming  his  decision.  It  was  a 
little  extraordinary  to  observe  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the 
attorney-general,  and,  in  fact,  the 
whole  legal  phalanx  of  the  house, 
whose  constant  and  practical  ha- 
bit was  accusation,  now  ranged,  as 
if  tutd  voce^  xm  the  side  of  the  ac- 
cused. He  could  i\ot  but  observe 
the  wonderful  bias  which  their 
xnmds  seemed  to  have  taken,  the 
surprising  proneness  to  convictiop, 
all  on  one  side !  Much  had  they 
displayed  of  professional  acuteness, 
andmany  had  been  their'animadver- 
lions  oi\the  conduct  of  his  honour- 
able friend  (Mr.  Wardle).  One 
of  them  had  represented  hira  as 
patting  his  little  skiff  upon  a  large 
and  boisterous  ocean.  He  had, 
however,  steered  his  voyage  by  the 
polar  star  of  truth,  and  mere  was 
little  doubt  it  would  have  a  happy 
period.  '  (HeoTy  hear  I  J  Another 
member  had  insinuated  that  intsu 
•my  must  attach  spmewhere.  After 
their  long  and  anxious  sitting,  af- 
ter their  protracted  debates,  and 
their  minute  examination  of  evii> 
dence,  he  would  ask,  could  any 
infatny  attach  to  his  honourable 
friend?  (Loud  cries  of  No^  no!) 
Where,  then,  should  it  fall  but  on 
the  head  of  him  with  whom  the 
imputation  h^d  originated?  As 
to  the  speech  and  opinions  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  they 
were  ^  sophistical  apd  imcandid 
.il-so  ftiU  of  manifest  prejudice  and 
bias,  that  they  rather  appeared  the 
sutement  of  an  advocate  than  a 
yoA^f  and,  tven  considering  them 
ihoift  of  in  adrocatei  west  wjadx- 


clous  from  the  openness  of  their 
partiality.  What !  when  any  man 
ventured  to  assert  it  as  his  impre»- 
sion  that  Mrs.  Clarkcf  had  no  in- 
fluence over  the  duke  of  York,  was 
it  not  a  mild  epithet  to  say  he  had 
prejud^d  the  cause,  or  was  blind- 
ed in  his  judgement  of  it  ?  There 
were  some  minds,  it  seemed,  who 
could  not,  in  the  glare  of  sunshine^ 
see  the  plainest  objects,  but  whose 
vision  was  most  accurate  even  in  the 
darkness  of  midnight.  Every  tri- 
fle against  Mrs.  Clarke's  veracity- 
was  mstantly  taken  hold  of,  but  her 
most  seriously  corroborated  state- 
ments were  utterly  disregarded^* 
But  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  an 
invalMationof  her  testimony.  **  She 
came  (said  sir  Francis)  to  the  bar 
of  this  house  with  the  most  hostile 
sentiments  against  her ;  she  was  ex- 
amined as  to  all  the  history  of'  her 
life,  its  most  minute  ti'ansactions^ 
from  the  cradle  to  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  as  she  proceeded  the  grow- 
ing •  conviction  of  the  house  was 
sensibly  apparent;  and  when  she 
Tetired  there  was  not  a  being  among^ 
us,  so  sceptical  as  to  doubt  her  truth* 
or  imagine  that  any  human  inge- 
nuity could  have  fabricated  such  a 
nias^  of  circun;istances,  so  well  con* 
nected,  and  so  borne  out  by  doca«- 
4nents.'*  (Hear^  hear^  hear  I)  No- 
thing but  the  simplicity  of  fact 
could  have  supported  her  amid  such 
a  trial— against  all  the  lawyers,  who» 
endeavouring  to  entrap  her,  were 
themselves  defeated  ;  even  his  ma- 
jesty's own  attorney -general  was 
foiled.  The  hon%  baronet  here  made 
some  comments  on  the  several  part^ 
of  the  evidence:  **But  (saidhe)» 
how  did  the  duke  of  York  he* 
have  to  Mrs,  QaVke  ?  she  for  whom 
he  expressed  such  fondness;  and 
yet  she  whom  he  kicked  from  him 
as  he  would  his  shoe !  Wby»  it 
makes  one's  blood,  run  cold  but  to 
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ibjokini  kl  to   think  of  bii  trf-  peurs  to  the  natiaa  like  Ae  ghost 

i?.{!  a  Koder  infamous  the  woman  of  Banquo,  disfigured  by  a  thou- 

iot  riicffl  be  had  expressed  such  sand  gashes."  He  would  vote,  ihen^ 

hre'. — CO    think    of  the  message  in  the  cause  of  justice,  and  as  hit 

vb'cbbehadthehitrdihood  tosend  unprejudiced  mind  dictated.     He 

U: '. — a  message,  too,  which  must  was  not  warped   by  the  desires  of 
luTc  bHD  true,  because  the  duke'it    po^ularityi  and  he  could  not  help 

p^iir^  had  it  in  their  power  to  thinking  the   caution  unnecessary 

cill  the  messenger  '  (Taylor,    the  which  warned  the  bouse  not  to  be 

u.>;S)aker,}  to  Uie  bar  to  deny  it ;  too  much  led  by  popular  opinion  ■ 

uJ  jrei  tbey  did  not.     Why,  what  its  decisions  were  very  seldom  aa* 

i  picinre  did  this  woman,  present  duly  influenced  by  such  a  cause. 

M  Ds,  eren  when  contrasted  with  Tfie  people  ofEngland  were  lovers  of 

ib£  <boiioaT  of  a  pnoce  !'     Alas,  jnstice,  and  he  would  support  the 

r!uC  a  melanahoiy  comparison  1  cause,  uninfluenced  by  any  undua 

tliEiifmaadiiig  her  annuity  only  to  consideration  whatever. 

P-j  ilie  debts  she  had  contracted  The  master  of  the  rolls  observ- 

laia  his  protcctiou  i  and   he  re-  ed,  that  he  had  hitherto  refrained 

!-i'3^  eten  that  paltry  pittance,  be-  from  offering  himself  to  the  house> 

nuK  the  did  not  produce  his  bapA  because  he  was  anxious  to  have  tha 

hill    llieTe  (said  sir  Franos),  evidence  considered  by  other  ho> 

LWis'thehonoin'  of  a  prince*  nourable  members  before  he  men- 

Mr  70a!"    fLouJ  er'm  rf"  Htar,  tioned  the  impression  it  made  on 

fcjr-V    He  could  not  tell  how  the  hJs  mind.      Whatever   gentlemen 

tc»aur  of  a  prince  differed  from  might  sta^  respecting  an  impartial 

li^  of  a  private  gentleman  {  but  he  decision  on  the  question,  it  was  im- 

(oafcKcd,  according  to  the  speci-  possible  that  any  man  sitting  there 

,  Oca  of  the  one  which  had  hera  as  ajudge  should  not  have  an  opi- 

Mm  held  oat,  life  never  could  com-  n ion  on   the  case.     Many  person* 

put  them.      I^ere     never   was  who  took  up  tlie  subject  with  ez> 

1  iDoie  important    question    than  treme  zeal  on  one  side,  would  con« 

ttii  since  the  question  excluding  c«ve  themselves    perfectly   rightt 


(i,e  duice  of  York  from   ijie  sue-     and  maintain  that  they  acted  front 
tfsiioa  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the     conviction.    This  kind  of  convic- 
S^coad.    It  was  a  question  of  jus-     tion  put  him  in  mind  of  an  eipres- 
ue ;  a  question  which  came  home    sioa  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  speaking  of 
^che  breastof  every  man  in  £ng-     some    gentleman    who    had   veiy 
Uad.     The  honour  of  a    prince     hastily    and    erroneously,     as    he 
Mild  vac  lead  him  from  it ;   be     thought,  come  to  a  conclusion  on' 
mau  conuder  the  honour  of  aking*    a  popular  subject,  "  Aye,  says  he, 
th«  tbuntain    of     jusUce,    whose    he  is  convinced,  but  then  this  con- 
viction is  not  honestly  come  by." 
Thi^  observation  appeared  to  hini 
to  be  very  applicable  to  some  of 
the  arguments  that  he  had  beard 
from  the  other  side  of  the  house. 
Their  conclusions    or    conviction 
were  not  founded  on  the  evidence 
that  was  belbre  the  house.    It  was 
cercaialjr  desiiable  that,  tlui  que^ 
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tiofl  should  be  decided  on  fair  and  the  accusation  was  brought  home 

equitable  grounds.      He  tmsted,  to  him.     This  was  a  question  to  be* 

herefore, «  that  the'  house  would  decided  entirely  by  the  credibility 

come  with  a  manly  and  erect  mind  of,  evidence;    and     he     doubted 

to  the  decision ;  unbiased '  by   po-  whether  the  result  of  any  inquiry 

pular  ferment,  and  unawed  by  pow/  before  tl^e  house  ever  turned  upon 

er.     Hiere  seemed  to  him  to  be  '%uch  a  point.      It  was  impossible 

two  principles  involved  in  the  ques-  that;  the  house,  in  its  judicial  capa- 

fion  before  the  house:  first,  whe-  city,  could  decide  upon  the    cna- 

tfier  they  should  come  to  any  de-  racter  and  intere!»ts,  he  would  not 

cision  on  the  subject ;  next,  what  say  of  the  duke  of  York,  but  of 

that  decision  should  be.    The  se-  the  meanest  man  in  the  land,  upon 

^ond  would  necessarily  branch  it-  such  evidence  as  they  had  heard  at 

<elf  into  a  number  c^  others,  re-  their  bar.     He  lamented  the  im« 

spec  ting  the  competence  and  ere-  morality  of  the  connexion  in  which 

dibility  qf  evidence,   and  various  his  royal  highness  had  so  indiscreet'^ 

other  point?.    If  the  duke  should  ly  engaged,  and  he  agreed  with 

be  found    guilty   of  tlie    charges  his  learned  friend   (Mr.   Burton) 

brought    agafinst    him,   then    the  that  it  ];nented  the  censure  of  the 

house  was  to   determine  whether  house.     But  he  was  not  aware  of 

they  should  send  him  to  trial';  if  any  established  law  in  this  country 

not,  whether  the  amendment  last  (it  was  different,    however,  in  o- 

proposed  should  be  adopted   (for  thers^  which  ;tuthorized  the  tnak* 

that  amendment,  let  it  be  recollect-  ing  tnis  the  ground  of  a  criminal 

ed,  went  to  absolve  his  royal  high-  proceeding.    It  was  not  an  offence 

tiess  of  all  personal  torruption  or  cognizable  by  the  laws  of  the  land* 

corrupt   participation),    and.   the  If,  indeed, it  tended  td  offend  pub-^ 

house  come  t6  a  resolution  that  it  Jic  decorum,  ,or  was  inconsistent 

was  tlot  proper  that  he  should  con-  with  the  situation  filled  by  his  roy- 

tinue  longer  at  the  head  of  the  ar-  Al  highness  or  any  other  servant  of 

tny.    He  could  conceive  a  case  of  the  state,  there  the  law  had  aright 

inquiry  where  the  house  might  not  to  lay  hold  of  him.  "  He  was  cou* 

be  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  $  fident  that  the  house  would^weigh 

but  he  could  conceive  none  where  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 

they  might  be  called  upon  to  pro-  maturely  and  conscientiously,  and 

AOunce  an  kmbiguous  opinion.  The  he  was  persuaded  they  would  come 

amendment  proposed  arppeared  to  to  that  decision  which  would  satis- 

him  likely  to  involve  them  in  a  fy  the  country, 

dilemma  of  this  nature.     He  a-  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy  said  ifwas 

^reed  with  the  honourable  baronet  impossible  for  him,  upon  fompar- 

m  his  ideas  bf  corruption,  which  ing  these  parts  of  the  evidence-— 

did  not  imply  the  mere  personal  re*  upon  calling  to  mind  the  charac- 

ecipt  of  money,  exclusive  of  other  ter,  conduct,  and  demeanour  of  the 

considerations.    It  was  not  heoes-  witnesses  v^o  had  been  examined 
iary,  in  order  to  substantiate  ihes^  .  at  the  bar  in  the  progress  of  this 

charges,  to  prove  that  the  duke  husiiiess — ^upon  weighing   all   the 

iiad  received  money  with  his  own  circumstances  %  both  of  Sieir  testi- 

hands.    If  it  could  be  made  ap-  ^motiies  and  their' bearing  upon  the 

pear  dtat  he  connived  at  die  receipt  question  under  investii^tion— *upon 

of  itb7iifrs.'CIarke  or  any  one  else,  such  a  general  view  iS  die  subject. 
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i:  Tii  -irpfisiible  for  liim  to  assent    ginal  address  adopied.     As  to  the 
tf  ihe  proposition  of  his  lifjht  hn-    question  whether  they  oufjht  lo  ad- 
U'urable  friend  (the  chancellor  of    diess  his  majc.ty   to  remove    the 
the  tidicquer).     Tliat  propoiiiion    duke  of  York  from  tiis  command, 
wes'.to  call  upon  the  house  to  vote,    he  should  say  that  he  could  not  con- 
"shn  i]|  his  conscience  he  could  rot    ceive  a  case  in  which  the  house  of 
^•cni  10,  namely,  that  there  was    commons  cou!d  address  for  the  re- 
r»  prcund  of  charge  against  his    moval  of  a  public  servant  from  hi» 
rcTd  highness  the  duke  of  York,    situation,  if  not  upon  the  evidence 
on  ihe  score  of  corruption^  or  con*    which  they  had  then  before  them. 
aipiEce  at  corruption.     EiiC  before     For  himself,  he  wished    to  state 
bf  made  any  observ.itions  upon  that    shortly  the  ground  on  which  his 
poroii:inn,  or  stated  the  reasons    vote  was  founded.     The  question 
'tj  he  could  not  concur  in  it,  he    flien  before  the  house  was  not  wlie- 
ttegrd  to  s;iy  a  few  words  upon    tlier  his  royal  highness  was  or  was 
lif  lubject  of  tJie  originiil  addresS)    not  guilty.     No  such  question  had 
i^-iicb  tiad  been    moved  by  the  ho-    been  submitted  to  tlieir  decision. 
r.-i:r3hlc   member    (Mr.   Wawlle)     No  choice  had  been  given  to  the 
*'!»  had  instituted  the  proceeding    house.      The   amendmant    of  Iiis 
ia  that  house.     Tiiat  address  ecu-    right' honourable  friend  gave  the 
fiTicd  a  pr.ijtT  to  his  maj.-sty,  that    oppormnity  only   of  pronouncing 
li!  would  be  graciously  pleased  to    ihut  bis   royal  hii-hness  was  not 
:'Tiove  tlie  duke  of  York  f.nm  the    guilty.     But  tlic  real  question  was, 
icnmaad  of  the  army.     Td  that     wjicthcr  ihc  house  could  say  tliat 
"■■  ^m?nJnieiit  bad  been  moved  by    thtre    was  no   ground  <if  charts 
■■'  tight  hnncirjble  fiicnd    (the    against  ilie  duke  of  York.     It  was 
thiaccHor  of  tlie  exche<pier),  iub-    a  pa'nful  duty  to  declare  his  oni- 
s'iiMiog  two  rcEolutifins  for  die  ad-     niua  ;   but,   painful   as    it  was,   tie 
'■■■?5s;the  first  of  which  called  upon    could  rot  but  add,  th:tt  he  could 
'■he  boate  to  decide  upon  the  Quiit    not  say  there  was  no  ground  of 
<t  innflcencc  of  the  duke  of  Ycrk,     charge,  or  that  he  disbelieved  all 
""J  the  next    resolution  afliimed     the  evideiice  which  had  been  pro- 
tut  there  was  no  ground  of  charge    duced.     He  knew  that  strong  ob- 
':  cainiption  or  connivance  against    jecilons  had  bi-en  urged  againii  tlie 
iiioyaihighnes'.    Tothisamcnd-    credibility  of  the  tostimnny;   but 
wnt another  ainendment  had  since    he  bad  crnsidered  it  all  diligently  j 
-■^  moTcd,  to  leave  out  the  whole    he  had  endeavoured  to  take  into 
•[  bis  right    honourable   fiiend's    view  all    the    argupients  on  both 
^^iiendment,  in  order  to  substitute    sides ;   and  he  was  then  pi-epared 
-'■■;  it  ancrfier  address,  haTing  ihe    to  state  to  the  house  the-stroi-.gest 
'    points  as  ihey  struck  him  upon  the 
most  attentive  examination  of  tha 
evidence.     Up  was  ready  lo  admit 
tliat  Mrs.  Clarke,  the  principal  wit- 
ness, had  been  influenced  by  re- 
sentment J  that  f  h^'  came  to  tlie  bar 
of  that,  hoiuc  still  entertaining  that 
resentment ;  that  she  had  been  con- 
trjidicted  by  witnesses  of  credit,  iind 
contradicted  by  herself;  ajid  vet  h« 
H  wo  ■ 
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would  state  some  reasons  why  he 
thought  her  testimony  to  be,  in  the 
main,  believed.  Here  the  learned 
member  touched  on  the  several 
parts  of  the  evidence  with  nfuch 
impartiality,  precision,  and  clear- 
ness^ In  speaking  of  the  note  re- 
specting major  Tonyn,  he  said  that 
in  his  mind  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  this  note  had  been  written  by 
the  duke  of  Yorjc.  If  he  were  act- 
ing as  a  judge  under  the  s&ime  sanc- 
tion of  an,  oatli  as  judges  do,  and 
to  decide  whether  uie  life,  of  a  fel- 
low-creature was  to  be  sacrificed 
upon  such  evidence  as  that,  he 
could  not  have  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion in  deciding.  All  the  gentle, 
men  w'ell  acquainted  with  the  hand- 
writing of  the  duke  of  York  proved 
it  to  be  his  hand-writing,  except 
general  Brownrigg,  who,  when 
pressed,  said  only  that  he  did  not 
believe  it  to  be  tlie  duke'^  hand- 
writing, but  that  he  would  not  swear 
that  it  was  not.  {Hear,  hear,  hear!) 
U  the  duke  of  York  himself  saw  the 
note,  he  was  sure  he  would  be  as 
much  surprised  at  the  sight  of  it  as 
Mrs.  Clarke  had  been,  but  would 
allow  it  to  be  his  own  hand-writing. 
All  the  gentlemen,  too,  who  were 
experienced  in  the  distlnciion  of 
hands,  and  had  been  exammed  at 
the  bar,  concurred  in  the  same  tes- 
timony. But  here  he  must  beg  of 
the  house  to  reflect  upon  what  it 
had  done  in  calling  upon  such  evi- 
dence to  be  es;immed  at  the  bar. 
Never  had  evidence  of  this  descrip- 
tion been  countenanced  in  a  court 
of  justice*  One  instance,  indeed, 
had  been  stated  by  the  noble  lord 
ander  the  gallery  (lord  Folkestone) 
when  scich,  evidence  hnd  been  in- 
troduced into  a  court  of  justice,  but 
then  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  prov- 
ing whether  a  particular  paper  was 
the  hand^writing  of  a  particular 
person^  but  tiever  Co  prove  that  it 


was  not.  What,  he  would  aslcy^ 
would  be  the  consequences  of  sucli 
a  pernicious  precedent?  A  man 
need  now,  if  that  principle  were  to 
be  acted  upon,  only  produce  a  dif- 
ferent paper  of  his  own  hand-wri-  • 
ting,  to  vacate  an  instrument  of  hia 
own  execution,  by  calling  such  wit- 
nesses to  prove  the  difference  of  the 
hand- writing.  What  and  how  much 
more  mischief  might  not  the  pre-* 
cedent  do  in  crimmal  cases?  He 
had,  when  the  proposition  was  first 
made  for  calling  these  gentlemen  tcr 
the  bar,  opposed  it  in  Umhu^  and 
he  then  repented  that  he  had  not 
taken  the  sense  of  the  house  upon 
the  question.  If  he  had  pressed  his 
opposition  to  a  division,  he  was  con- 
'fident  that  he  should  have  had  with 
him  on  the  division  all  that  nume- 
rous class  of  gentlemen  in  the  house 
who  had  enjoyed  a  professional  edu- 
cation. If  they  were  to  believe  that 
Miss  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Clarke  had 
been  engaged  in  a  conspiracy,  and 
that  Mrs.  Clarke  could  forge  the 
•duke  of  York's  hand-writing,  let 
tlicm  but  recollect  what  means  they 
would  have  possessed  to  accomplish 
their  diabolical  purposes.  This  note 
had  been  sent  fiom  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  Ludowick  Orramin 
had  said,  that  he  was  frequently  in 
tlie  habit  of  carrying  notes  frona 
that'  place  to  Mrs.  Clarke.  This 
note  was  not  like  the  letter  respect- 
ing general  Clavering;  it  was  a 
note  upon  business,  and  imported 
what  had  been  done  in  conseouence 
of  a  note  to  which  it  was  tne  an- 
swer. *♦  I  received  y^r  notej  and. 
Tonyn's  business  shall  remain  as  it 
is."  What  could  be  the  meaninj)^ 
of  this  note,  unless  that  the  duke 
had  stopped  tlie  promotion  ofTony  a 
in  consequence  of  Mrs.  Clarke's 
note?  This  circumstance  was  so 
strong,  that,  giving  full  weight  to 
all  the  objections   that  had  been 
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tr^td,  he  could  not  -vote  that  hia  tisfaction.  If  he  could  consclentiomly 
fvi]  bi^bness  had  not  been  guilty  say  th^t  no  grounds  of  charge  et- 
U  comiptioo,<ir  connivance  at  cor-  istcd  against  the  duke  of  York.  His 
option.  honourable  and  learned  friend  (Mr. 

IiliaJ  been  said  that  the  duke  of  Burtonyhud  attested  the  iincerity 
1  ork  wu  to  be  considered  as  the  of  his  vote,  by  an  affecting  allusion 
ifrfaneii  individual  in  the  country  ;  to  his  infirmities  and  age,  and  the 
"ut  had  he  been  treated  as  tht-high-  consequent  impossibility  that  his 
f^fwr?  Suppose  the  case  to  have  vote  ^ould  be  influenced  by  any 
tppened  to  any  peer  of  the  land,  considerations  of  interest,  or  any 
':o  might  have  been  commander  views  of  ambidon.  For  his  ow« 
;i  iliicf,  and  that  the  same  facts  part  he  could  say,  that,  though  he 
f-beenproved  againsthiin,  would  w:ts  not  laliourint;  under  the  same 
'.'<  thai  liouse  have  addressed  that  afliiction  (blindness)  with  his  ho- 
f-i  should  be  removed  from  his  nourable  and  learned  friend,  yet  he 
'oni:i;ir.d  ?  A  rijjht  honourable  looked  forward  both  for  himself  and 
J'Tiiletnan  had  satj  that  we  could  those  connexions  to  whotn  he  was 
iM  poni-sh  a  prince  of  the  blood,  if  strongly  and  tenderly  attached,  for 
'"■■  dcternined  to  alter  the-sucees-  future  prosperity  ;  and  whatever 
-'  ^.  Tht  circumst.mce,  indeed,  of  mipht  be  the  reiult  of  the  present 
-'■  connexion  between  the  illus-  question,  he  would  ever  have  the 
rniuj  soverrign  on  the  throne  and  heartfelt  satisfaction  t()  know,  that 
'i";  object  of  this  proceeding;,  ren-  he  had  no  advantages  to  e)cpect 
'••■'fi  it  impossible  for  them  to  pur-  from  the  vote  whicli  he  should  give 
'-^  the  same  course  as  in  the  ca^e  that  right.  [Sir  Samuel  Romilly's 
ct  an r  other  subject.  He  would  speech  concluded  amidst  tlie  loudest 
^^Vlan  man  to  admit  that  that    chjerings.] 

■  ■ii.'ihouldbcnd  to  public  opinion         The' solicitor-general  rose  at  a- 
•iirwii  itj  i^alls.      But  high   as    bout  one  o'clock.      He  conceived 
;.tT»ttachnientswcreto  theihrone,    it  his  hounden  duty  to  state  to  th« 
'?  thought  that  nothing  should  be     house  the  reasons  upon  which  hit 
''irer  to  them   than  to  maintain     opinion  was  founded.      He  consi- 
~e  cljanicter   of   that   bouse.      If    dered   that   the  first  question  was, 
cnteilieopinion  should  prevail  that     whether  the  house  should  decide 
tie  house  of  commons  had  heard     upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  his 
M  rfjtTuption  eiisiing  in  the  stale,    royal  highness;  secondly,  whether 
i~il  heard  of  it  with  mdiflctence, —     the  duke  was  guilty  or  not;  and 
1  tnr  rich  an  impression  shoidd    neit,  whether  an  aJdrcss  ought  to 
.?^>   forth,   and   they  should   lose    be  presented  to  hi<;  majesty.      It 
^"■e  confidence  of  the   people,— if    appeared  to  him,  that  the  house 
'■'■^j  should  on  any  occasion  appeur    should   come  to  a  distinct  deter- 
mination respecting  his  guilt  or  in- 
nocence, and  .ilso  as  to  the  degree 
of  guilt  or  innocence.    The  learned 
eentleman   then  argued   at  great 
length  on  the  improbability  of  an 
illustrious  prince,  of  such  high  rank, 
associating  with  such  miscreants  as 
the  witnesses.     If  he  had  entered 
into  so  foul  a  plot,  he  would  hav 
H  1i  eh 
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chosen  son:e  supple,  bending,  com- 
plying agent  for  his  military  secie- 
tary,  ^d  not  such  a  man  as  colonel 
Gordon,  who  had  set  himself  against 
army  brokers^  Very  severe  orders 
had  been  issued  by  his  royal  high- 
ness against  army  brokers  about  this 
very  time,  and  this  was  a  pretty 
strong  proof  that  he  did  not  then 
connive  at  tliosc  Foul  practices  which 
were  transacted  through  the  me- 
dium  of  army  brokers.  Would  he, 
in  case  his  transactions  were  disho- 
nourable, have  chosen  one  of  the 
most  honourable  men  in  the  profes- 
^on  (Mr.  Adam)  to  have  instituted 
inquiries  about  the  conduct  of  Mrs. 
Clarke  ?  If  the  duke  had  been  con-  ' 
sclous  of  privity  in  those  corrupt, 
practices,  he  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  have  set  her"  at  defiance. 
If  the  duke  of  York  had  not  a  high 
sense  of  the  value  of  honour  and 
character,  he  would  not  have  parted 
from  Mrs.  Clarke  when  he  found 
her  character  would  not  bear  in- 
vestigation ;  and  it  was  not  natural 
to  suppose  that  a  man  who  at  one 
lime  had  >o  high  a  sense  of  the  va- 
lue of  character  in  a  v/oman  living 
under  his  protection,  should  at  an- 
other lime  tliiok  so  slightly  of  cha- 
racter as  to  run  tlie  risk  of  exposure, 
if  he  had  not  beei^  conscious  of  his 
innocence. 

March  14.  Mr.  IT.  Martin  was  sur- 
prised to  liear  from  the  honourable 
gentleman,  that  the  evidence  before 
the  house  was  not  of  that  nature  to 
saijctlon  tlie  address.  Parliament, 
he;  maintained,  was  not  to  be  bound 
by  the  rules  received  in  courts  of 
law.  On  this,  as  well  as  on  every 
such  occasion,  he  wished  that  they 
should  adhere  to  the  rules  of  their 
ancestors.  How  could  the  address 
or  tlie  amendment  of  tl;e  honoura^ 
ble  gentleman  below  him  be  de- 
scribed as  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion I    It  was  the  high  privilege  of 


Ithat  house  to  take  cognizance  at  aQ 
times  of  the  conduct  of  greit  public 
officers ;  and  if  any  one  doubted  the 
fact,  he  would  refer  him  to  periods 
when  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion were  at  least  as  well  understood 
as  they  were  at  this  day.  This  was 
the  case  upon  the  celebrated  exa- 
mination relating  to  the  partition 
treaty,  when  documents  and  evi- 
dence were  heard  at  the  bar,  and 
tlic  house  voted  an  address  to  his 
majesty  to  remove  lord  Somers  and 
two  other  lords  from  his  presence 
and  councils.  The  house  did  what 
was  their  duty  in  censuring  public 
functionaries,  who  had  disgraced 
themselves.  They  went  further, 
and  voted  an  impeachment.  (Hear, 
hear!  from  the  ministerial  hericbcs.)  A 
learned  gentleman  had  stated  that 
they  might  as  well  stab  the  duke  of 
York  to  the  heart,  as  pass  a  vote  to 
remove  his  royal  highness  from  tlic 
command  of  the  army.  But  what 
was  there  to  distinguish  the  case  of 
the  duke  frem  that  of  any  other 
person  convicted  of  similar  miscon- 
duct? Had  lord  Somers  no  feel- 
ings upon  that  occasion  ?  Was  not 
tliat  great  man  entided  to  as  much 
deference  and  indulgence  as  his 
royal  highness  ?  He  rccognized.no 
distinction  between  the  duke  of 
York  and  any  other  subject  whose 
conduct  might  fall  under  their  in- 
vestigation. It  was  not  only  the 
right  but  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
house  to  act  as  they  had  done. 
They  were  not  to  sacrifice  their  pri- 
vileges out  of  respect  for  this  or 
that  person.  A  great  deal  had 
been  said  of  a  popinar  cry.  It  was 
strange  that'  objections  should  be 
taken  by  gentlemen  at  this  moment 
to  an  instrument  of  which  tliey  had 
lately  made  so  dexterous,  and  he 
feared  fatal,  use.  The  last  popular 
cry  originated  within  these  walls. 
Did  the  persons  who  reasoned  thus, 
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r.ran  u  isCTt  that  it  was  only  un-  accased,  and  told  the  house  he  wa» 
diT  riu  roof  thai  the  voice  of  the  innocent,  "  upon  the  honour  of  a 
p<*i;'"  "a*  to  be  heard,  and  that  prirce,"  an  etprewo.i  never hc:ird 
M  dfif  '^-n  was  to  be  paid  to  any  of  before.  By  this  looiiih  letter  he 
(fj  iha:  tti!  raised  out  of  doors^  hid  only  ■trough  t  d'lftn  a  second 
i'-  to  the  charges  of  industrious  accusation  upon  his  head — that  of 
n:^''~reicntation,  and  popular  d»-  falsehood  too.  The  noble  lord 
Ijs:':'-  h.  knew  of  none.  They  knew  not  by  what  logic  it  could 
=Ke  roniii^itned  by  the  fact.  It  be  otherwise  reasoned  ;  those  who 
»is  only  ii  the  examination  pro-  were  convinced  of  the  duke's  guilt 
tttJei  iliii  lircumsiances  came  out  of  corruption,  must  now  inevitably 
Btidi  turiii-d  the  current  of  public  find  him  guilty  of  two  things— 
opininn  aeainst  tlie  duke.  The  "co-.iupfion  and  falsehood  too, 
tfiJesce  ih;it  was  produced  was  L"rd  Stanley  w:is  for  the  origi- 
w3.T«u  to  vipport  the  char^jes  niil  address,  and  Mr.  Lcycetter  wai 
b-iiighlfor^v  rj  by  his  honourable    a^'.iij-.st  it. 

r^vnd, and  tli'rffore  he  would  vote  Sir  Tkomas.  Turton'  was  con- 
iwiheadJress  proposed  by  him,  sojed  Mihen  he  reflected  on  this 
Many  other  gentlemen  spoke  on  case,  by  the  consideration  of  the 
t'-'^  diy,  Mr.  Windh:ifn  fjr  Mr.  fairness  \vith  which  it  had  been' 
E^"s*i  amendment;  Mr,  Coke  treated;  by  the  consideci'.ion  thai 
^i!  Mr.  Calcraft  for  the  original  all  p:irties  and  perv)ns  in  the  house 
^Jiea;  the  other  gendemeii  in  had  come  forwHtd  fairly,  and  im- 
Uiilfrftheiesolmionsof Mr.Per-  partiiUy  had  given  ihe  opinions, 
f"^.  which  went  to  direct  their  votes; 

Mircb  IS.  Lord  Milton  not  ap-  for  his  part,  had  his  constituents 
pwing  very  much  of  either  of  the  the  eyes  of  Ar^rns,  he  would  wiih 
i'^dresiei  which  had  been  proposed,  them  directed  to  his  political  ca- 
f^  noble  lord  did  not  intend  to  reei.  lie  would  say,  t'.ist  be  could 
^-rhea  the  house  with  any  new  not  think  of  voting  for  the  original 
■"I^DD,  bat  should  content  himself  ittlJress,  because  it  was  not  deter- 
'idi  upretsing  his.  own  opinion,  niinative,  n^r  would  he  vote  for" 
'^^  neither  the.  addresses  nor  reso-  the  atnendment  of  the  honoiimble 
iJton  ihoBld  be  made,  but  that  tiie  gentlertanon  the  floor /  Mr.  Bankes) 
•ble  evidence  should  simply  be '  because  it  merely  dealt  in  insinua- 
''M  before  the  !;tng.  tion;  he  would,  boldly  charge  the^ 

TV  noble  lord  hoped  the  right    duke  of  York  with  a  knowledge  of 
i'^Koarahle  gentleman  (Mr.  Can-    these    corrupt'  proceedings;     and 
"i'^)  would  now  tell   the  house    when  the  right  honuurable  gpnile- 
^oeiufamf  was  to  fall;  if  upon    man     opposite     (the     chancellor) 
'f'Kcosed,  be  did  not  know  how    moved   his    res-Mution  tending   to 
(Oft    ulterior  proceediuRs,  he  shoula  ter- 
no    tainly  move  the  following  aineiid- 
the     ment  :— 

"  Resolved,  that  this  house  do 
■ith  believe  his  royal  liighness  tUe  coni- 
of  mander  in  chief  to  have  had  .1 
ich  knowledge  of  these  corrupt  prac- 
an  tices,  of  which  evidence  bad  been 
V3$    produced  at  the  bar." 
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Mr.  Ryder  made  a  very  long 
speech  in  behiilf  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  confessed,  what, 
ever  might  be  the  shame  of  acknow- 
ledging it,  that  he  had  participated 
in  the  same  prejudices  which  had 
6een  entertained  by  other  gentle- 
men upon  the  subject  of  these 
charges.  He  could  scarcely  credit 
the  charges;  he  could  scarcely  bring 
himself  to  consider  them  true ;  and 
the  honourable  member  who  had 
brought  them  forward  must  excuse 
him  if,  notwithstanding  he  allowed 
him  credit  for  being  actuated  by  a 
sense  of  duty  in  submitting  these 
charges  to  the  consideration  of  the 
house,  he  felt  it  extremely  difficult' 
to  believe  that  they  could  have  been 
founded  in  fact*  In  the  view  which 
he  took  of  the  question,  it  appear* 
ed  to  him  that  it  was  to  be  con- 
sidered in  two  ways ;  first,  whether 
the  duke  of  York  was  guilty  of  tlie 
charges  imputed  to  htm,  and,  >f  he 
vras,  in  •  what  degree ;  and  next, 
yrhat  was  the  course  which  as  a 
member,  and  from  the  view  he  had 
tak^n  of  the  subject,  he  was  of  opi- 
nion ought  to  be  pursued.  As  fo 
the  question,  whether  tiie  duke  of 
York  was  guilty  of  corruption,  or 
had  participated  in  die  profits  aris- 
ing from  the  corrupt  practices 
proved  in  evidence,  he  could  not 
help  stating,  t]iat,  after  all  that  had 
appeared  and  was  proved  to  have 
ta,ken  place,  he  could  not  but  feel 
surprise  that  his  royal  highness 
should  not  have  conceived  some 
suspicion  of  what  was  going  on. 
His  royal'  highness  undoubtedly 
must  have  known  from  his  military- 
friends,  that  army  promotions  had 
been  obtained  in  an  improper  and 
corrupt  way.  These  things  were 
not  done  in  a  comer,  «or  in  secret, 
nor  in  the  dark  ;  they  were  not  the 
work  of  unknown  4nd  obscure  indi- 


viduals, but  openly  carried  on  and 
generally  spoken  of,  and  circulated 
in  pamphlets,  which,  though  they 
had  not  met  his  eye,  had  been  in- 
dustriously distributed  amongst  mi- 
litary   ipen.      But    even    suppos. 
iTig   that  a  close  attention  to   the 
duties  of  his  office  had  prevented 
the  commander-in-chief  from  com- 
ing at  tlie  knowledge  of  these  trans- 
actions himself,  yet  he  should  have 
been  informe2  by  his  friends,  whose 
communications  he  must  have  re- 
ceived with  the  attention  tliey  merits 
ed.     On  the  supposition,  therefore, 
tliat,  as  had  been  proved  by   the 
evidence  at  the  bar,  the  army  pa- 
tronage had  been  corruptly  dispos.. 
ed  of,  and,  according  to  the  gene- 
ral notion,  that  the  same  corrupt  in- 
terference had  been  extended  by  the 
duke  of  York's  mistress  to  the  other 
public  departments,  it  was  clear  that 
his  royal  highness  must  also  have 
known  the  circumstance.     It  was 
impossible  that,  with  his  education, 
he  could  have  been  ignorapt  that 
the  inistresses'of  princes  are  in  every 
instance  the  sources  and  the  means 
of  corruption.     Here  the  honour- 
able member  examined  the  strong 
parts  of  the  case,  and  said  he  could 
not    avoid  thinking,    that,  if  the 
house  were  to  pass  a   resolution 
which  altogether  avoided  the  ques- 
tion of  corruption,  it  would  be  ge- 
nerally supposed  by  the  public,  that 
such  silence  proceeded  merely  from 
political  motives.     He  thought  the 
house  should  not  appear  to  shrink 
/rom  the  constitutional  duty  which 
they,  had  now  to  perform,  and  he, 
for  his  part,  felt  himself  bound  to 
vote  for  the  motion  of  his  honour- 
able friend  (Mr,  Bankes),  as  coin- 
ciding most  with  his  views  and  feel- 
ings. He  certainly  did,  in  his  mind, 
acquit  the  duke  of  York  of  any 
real  knowledge  of  tliose  ti-^n&ac* 
UofiSy  of  any  direct  corruption  or 
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f>3Tdcipation  in  it;  but  still  he  could 
noty  under  the  impression  of  the 
evidmce,  say  that  he  could  con* 
ccfre  that  he  could  be  utterly  with- 
out susfMcion  on  the  subject.  He 
thot'ght^  moreover,  that  it  was  also 
necessary  to  make  some  reparation 
to  public  morals  and  decency,  and 
that  the  public  safety  required  tlViit 
the  house  should  communicate  to 
his  majesty,  that,  in  their  opinion, 
the  command  of  the  army  could 
be  no  longer  vnih  prudence  con- 
fided to  the  duke  of  York.  It  was 
customary  in  that  house  to  call 
things  by  rery  soft  and  gentle 
names.  That  which  used  to  be 
called  adultery 9  was  now  only  liw 
me  nnder  protection.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  when  religion  and 
social  order  was  attacked  in  France, 
we  beard  of  **  a  mother  without 
being  a  wife."  The  applying  those 
delicate  expressions  to  acts  of  im- 
morality, was  striking  at  the  root 
of  the  morals  of  this  country.  The 
boose  had  been  now  sitting,  day 
after  day,  in  the  consideration  oif 
those  transactions,  and  in  tearing 
off  the  veil  which  covered  them. 
Iff  when  they  were  now  laid  bare, 
the  house  was  to  abstain  from  pass- 
ing an  opinion  upon  them,  they 
would  do  an  irreparable  injury  to 
the  morality  of  this  country.  It 
would  be  found  throughout  the 
page  of  history^  that  religioh  and 
morals  were  the  best  preservers  of 
states,  and  that  when  they  were 
vpoa  the  decline  in  any  country,  it 
was  a  sure  prognostic  of  that  coun- 
try's approachmg  falL  He  would 
not  say  that  the  charges  were  •f 
that  nature  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  bring  forward ;  but 
when  the  house  had  been  compelled 
to  take  notice  of  them,  he  did  not 
see  how  they  could  avoid  coming 
to  that  conclusion  which  was  im- 
pressed on  their  minds  by  the  evi- 


dence which  had  been  stated.  He 
felt  that  he  had  a  solemn  but  a 
painful  dnty  to  perform,  and  he 
could  not  conceive  hoi^',*  after  aH 
that  had  been  disclosed,  the  house 
could  believe  that  the  command  of 
the  army  could  be  any  longer  safely 
confided  to  his  royal  highness.  Sup- 
posing  the  case  to  be  according  to 
the  mildest  interpretation  of  his 
friends,  that  the  duke  had  no  Imow- 
ledgeor  suspicion  of  the  transactions^' 
but  that  he  was  completely  deceived 
and  blinded  by  the  wbman  whom 
he  passionately  lOved  and  entirely 
confided  in,  that  would  be  reason 
enough  to  call  for  his  removal  from 
the  command  of  the  army.  Tbe 
more  innocent  and  the  more  unsus- 
pecting the  duke  of  York  was  de- 
scribed to  be,  the  more  danger  was 
there  that  the  enemy  would  find 
out  if  any  body  had  influence  over 
him.  There  was  another  consider- 
ation which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
state.  That  house  had  been  always 
considered  in  a  peculiar  degree  as 
the  guardians  and  stewards  of  the 
public  purse,  and  bound  to  take 
notice  ot*  the  wastQ  of  money  ap- 
plied for  public  purposes-  The 
luxurious  and  profuse  expenditure 
of  tlie  establishment  at  Gloucegter- 
place  would  be  read  with  pain  by 
the  heavily- burdened  cottager  in 
all  parts  of  die  country.  Whatever 
now  takes  place  in  higher  life,  is 
soon  known  in  every  circle  of  so- 
ciety ;  but  the  transactions  which 
were  now  under  consideration  had 
acquired  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  publicity,  and  the  public  could 
not  avoid  feeKng  that  this  profusion 
was  supplied  from  their  money, 
which  had  been  granted  for  diffe- 
rent purposes.  'As  to  the  public 
opinion  guiding  the  determination 
of  that  nouse,  it  was  a  principle 
that  he  should  not  contend  for ;  but 
he  reminded  the  house  that  their 
H  4  '   strenf**^** 
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dtrength  was  in  the  strength  of  the 
j>eople,  and  that  it  was  from  this 
ibrce  of  public  opinion  tliat  govern- 
ments which  were  somewhat  po- 
pular in  their  form  had  the  .great- 
est strength.  Tlie  house  would 
probably  this  nipjht  divide  upon  the 
question  whether  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  or  a  resolution,  such  as 
tliat  proposed  by  his  right  honour- 
able friend  j(the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer),  should  be  aijreed  to. 
He  hoped  tliat  no  consideration, 
even  or  the  delicacy  of  tlie  subject, 
woiild  prevent  tliem  from  discharg- 
ing, to  the  utmost,  the  duty  which 
they  owed  to  their  country. 

Mr.  Canning  having  explained 
SI  way  the  declaration  made  in  the 
outset  of  the  business,  viz.  that  in- 
famy must  fall  somewhere,  declar- 
ing it  had  no  reference  y4iatever  to 
Mr.  Wardle,  he  observed  that  both 
the  addresses  were  highly  objec- 
tionable. Ill  one  of  them,  that  of 
his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Bankc^i), 
tlicre  was  a  mlsstatument  in  \he 
v^ry  beginning.  TKq  commitiee 
had  sat  six  weeks  to  inqjiiTU  into 
tj)6  conduct  of  t^ie  duke  ot' York;-— 
the  house  had  been  sitting  six  days 
to  consider  what  way  tbey  should 
coxaraunicatc  their  sentiments  on 
that  conduct,  and  yet  the  name  of 
ll\e  duke  of  York  was  not  once 
mentioned  in  that  address.  In  the 
whole  history  of  addresses,  such  a 
pnc  as  this  had  never  been  framed 
by  the  heart  of  man,  nor  had  the 
like  ever  before  been  presented  to 
the  house.  It  s;ud  no  /nore  nor 
less  than  this — <*  We  believe  him 
to.be  guilty ;  but  if  he  should  hap- 
pen to  be  innocent,  we  will  still 
puH'fih  him  as  if  guilty."  He 
hoped,  however,  such  an  address 
of  altcra.i lives  would  not  be  per- 
mitty '^ro  stand  on  the  journals  of 
^le  I:  u-f«^..The  honourable  gen- 
tie;:::Mrl  .Vho  brought  forwuid  the 


charges  had  devised  ont  of  lii^ 
own  ;  but  he  had  suffered  others  to 
interfere,  and  to  inoculate  or  yacci-- 
nate  it  with  matter  of  their  pro- 
ducing, which  had  warped  it  from 
its  natural  purpose,  and  made  it 
differ  from  itself.  Some  of  those 
who  had  thus  interfered,  might 
h^e  derived  tiieir  presumption  and 
pertinacity  by  an  inheritance  of  the 
splendid  vices  of  one  of  the  mis* 
tTcsscs  of  Charles  II.  The  ques- 
tion was  not  that  the  committee 
should  inquire  into  the  abuses  and 
eorru^)tions  of  the  araiy,  but  into 
the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  York. 
This  address,  however,  shirked  the 
question,  and  shlited  it  to  the 
abuses  which  mi^jht  have  existed 
before  the  duke  of  Yoik  was  bom. 
It  had  been  said  that  ministers  en- 
couraged this  open  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding that  had  been  puisued* 
He  was  one  th4t  did  so,  because  he 
thou^^hi:  that  proceeding  would  lead 
to  impeachment,  aud  not  that  by 
resloiing  the  speaker  to  the  chair^ 
.they  should  proceed  from  the  cha- 
racter of  inquisitors  to  that  of 
jiidgcs.  Ho  did  not  repent  of  that 
proceeding,  because,  whatever  step^ 
the  hnu^c  mijilit  take,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  the  public,  that  th#?y  wished 
tlie  tt  utii  to  be  fully  and  fairly  in- 
vestigated. From  die  case  of  lord 
lalkland  to  tliat  of  lord  Melville, 
the  course  of  that  house  had  al- 
ways beenttf  proceed  by  way  of  re- 
soUition,  and  then  an  address;  butaii 
address  with  a  resolutioii  he  thought 
highly  unjust.  It  had  been  said 
the  ctlier  night  by  a  great  grandee 
of  the  house  of  commons,  styling 
liimself  an  independent  countrj 
gentleman,  that  gentlemen  in  of. 
nee  were  not  to  be  believpd.  Oa 
such  declarations  he  should  always 
look  vvith  sovereign  contempt.  He 
conceived  it  to  be  the  fair  inference 
of  wlut  would  have  been. the  con- 
duce 
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duct  of  tlie  man  who  said  it,  had 
be  been  in  oflice.  It  was  npta  glass 
that 'reflected  others,  but  a  glass 
that  reflected  himself.  He  was  the 
last  man  who  woald  wish  to  have 
anf  deference  paid  to  the  duke  of 
York  oo  account  of  his  rank  ;  but 
ia  pToportioa  as  they  acted  conso* 
Bant  to  the  principles  of  justice, 
posterity  would  lotjk  on  them,  and 
be  would  wish  the  decision  to  be 
sQch  as  should  do  honour  to  the 
justice  and  dignity  of  the  house. 

Lord  Folkestone,  in  explanation 
begged  to  make  an  observation  or 
two  on  some  words  which  had 
fillen  from  the  right  honourable 
gemleman  in  tlie  course  of  his 
speech.  Wh^  he  had  stated  on  a 
fonzxr  night  on  the  subject  of  the 
word  **  inlamy,"  was  from  what  he 
understood  the  right  holnourable 
gentleman  to  have  said  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  inquiry*  The 
ri^ht  h<Miourable  gentleman  had 
this  evenin?  given  another  ground 
on  which  he  rested  it,  instead  of 
the  head  of  his  honourable  friend* 
He  had  certainly  been  in  error,  and 
he  was  sorry  ihe  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  not  taken  an  earlier 
opportunity  of  mentioning  it,  as  he 
then  should  have  escaped  the  using 
the  Lmgoage  he  had  done  upon  it. 
With  respect  to  another  allusion 
whkh  went  to  the  situation  of  an 
ancestor  of  his  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  long  before  the  person 
who  p'  'e  him  being  was  bora,  it 
would  be  ridiculous  in  him  to  seem 
■ot  to  know  who  was  glanced  at  in 
what  had  been  said ;  but  he  begged 
leave  to  state  to  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  and  to  the  house, 
that  every  inquiry  and  investigation 
at  the  time  had  been  made  into  the- 
truth  or  falsehood  of  tlie  report  of 
that  ccmnexion,  and  the  result  was, 
there  was  never  any  warrantable 


proof  of  it.  And  though  the  Al- 
mighty had  thought  (it,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  wrath,  "  to  visit 
the  sins  of  the  father  upon  the  chiJ- 
dren  to  the  third  and  fourth  gene- 
ration," he  did  not  conceive  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  would 
have  arrogated  the  right  to  do  so« 
He  appealed,  however,  to  the  can- 
dour,, the  liberality,  the  decency* 
an^  the  justice  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentlemani  whether  he  had  a 
right  to  do  so. 

[While  the  division  was  taking 
place,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer addressed  the  members  in  the 
lobby,  and  stated  to  them  that  the 
first  division  went  only  to  detcr^ 
mine  the  form  of  their  proceedings. 
The  next  question  would  determme 
the  fate  of  colonel  Wardle's  motion* 
and  if  it  was  negatived,  he  would 
then  propose  tlie  second  of  his  r&> 
soluuons,  having  waved  the  first. 
The  manner  in  which  that  second 
resolution  was  carried  would  de- 
cide whether  the  duke  of  York  was 
guilty  or  not-  He  would  after- 
wards propose,  if  his  second  reso* 
lution  was  carried,  to  adjourn  the 
consideration  of  the  others  to  an- 
other day.  In  every  case  it  was 
highly  desirable  that  they  should 
come  to  a^  conclusion  on  the  main 
question  before  they  parted  ;  it  was 
probable  several  divisions  would 
take  place,  he  trusted  no  member 
would  go  away  tmtil  they  were  all 
decidecLI 

The  first  division  was  on  the 
question,  whether  the  houss  should 
proceed  by  address  or- resolution; 
[This  decided  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Bankes's  amendment.] 

For  proceeding  by  address  •  199 

For  proceeding  by  resolution  29^ 

Majority  against  Mr.  Bankes*s 
amended  address 95 
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A  second  division  then  took 
place  on  colonel  Wardle's  motion : 

For  it 123 

Against  it 364 

Majority  against  colonel    — - 

Wardle's  motion  ...    241 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
having  declined  to  press  his  resolu- 
tion at  that  hour,  it  was  agreed  to 
adjourn  the  furi!her  consideration 
et  the  inquiry  into  the  commander- 
in-chiefs  conduct  till  Friday ;  the 
house  to  meet  on  the  intervening 
day  as  usual  for  the  transaction  of 
the  ordinary  business.  The  next 
question  on  the  snbject  of  tlie  in- 
quiry is  the  resolution  in  favour  of 
^e  duke  of  York,  proposed  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

March  17-  The  chancellor  of'» 
the  exchequer,  after  a  few  words 
had  passed  between  him  and  Mr. 
Tiemey,  announced  his  intention  to 
withdraw  his  resolution,  and  omit 
from  it  the  word  *^  charges,^'  and 
otherwise  to  alter  it  to  the  following 
efiect: 

*•  That  this  house  having  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  investigate 
theconduct  of  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  York,  as  ^onmiander-in- 
chief,  and  having  carefully  consi- 
dered the  evidence  which  came 
before  the  said  committee,  and 
finding  that  personal  corruption, 
and  connivance  at  corruption, 
have  been  imputed  to  his  said 
royal  highness,  find  it  expedient  to 
pronounce  a  distinct  opinion  upon 
the  said  imputation,  and  are  accord- 
ingly of  opinion  that  it  is  wholly 
without  foundation." 

This  occasioned  a  very  animated 
debate,  in  the  course  of  svhich 

Mr.  Lyttleton  said,  that  the 
charges  against  the  duke  of  York 
were  fully  proved,— proved  not 
perhaps  in  strictness  of  law;  but 
sufficiently  proved  to   satisfy  the 


coi^science  and  understanding  of 
any  plain,  honourable  man.  The 
evidence,  if  not  as  good  as  could 
be  wished — if  not  the  very  best, 
was  yet  die  best  that  the  nature  of 
the  transactions  would  admit.  It 
was  besides  corroborated  by  other 
evidence,  and  by  evidence  of  that 
kind,  which,  next  to  the  confession 
of  the  person  accused,  .was  reck* 
oned  the  best  evidence  :  he  meant 
the  writing  of  the  duke  of  York. 
To  that  evidence  he  could  not  re- 
fuse his  assent.  Combining  all  its 
parts — seeing  how  they  supported 
and  confirmed  each  oUier,  it  car- 
ried complete  cohviction  to  his 
mind.  As  to  the  merits  of  the  duke 
of  York  as  commander-in-chief,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  deny  them«  or 
to  withheld 'his  tribute  of  praise  for 
the  services  which  he  was  stated  to 
have  rendered  the  army ;  but  jnen; 
evidence  tp  character  was  good  for 
nothing,  except  in  mitigation  of 
punishment.  He  could  not  help 
noticing  the  subdued  tofle  in  whipn 
gentlemen  at  the  other  side  now 
spoke  of  the  motive  which  induced 
his  honourable  friend  to  bring  for- 
ward these  charges.  When  the 
subject  was  first  mentioned,  they 
endeavoured  to  raise  a  cry  of  jaco- 
binism. By  this  cry  they  hoped  to' 
pervert  the  feelings  of  the  country, 
and  prejudge  the  question.  They 
were  disappointed  in  this  expecta- 
tion. They  showedlittle  judgement 
in  attempting  to  revive  this  mad 
cry.  The  gr^at  magioian  who  first 
raised  it  possessed  commanding" 
powers,  and  was  able  to  give  it 
effect,  and  keep  it  up;  but  persons 
who  were  not  endowed  with  such 
great  talents,  were  not  competent 
to  so  mighty  a  work.  No  succes* 
9or  to*  this  Prospero,  no  inferior 
magician,  should  attempt  so  dan- 
gerous a  spelL    With  the  leave  of 

the 
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dieliouset  he  would  draw  a  pre-  bled  at  tlie  ri'^uli— !ic  Itncw  the 
eldest  from  former  times.  He  people  woulj  siiik  into  ^lonmy  and 
iboold  quote  nothing  that  did  not  sullen  de s pon Jen c]r-<— they  would 
3[^3Car  on  their  journals.  In  I6K0  have  no  confidence  in  their  repte- 
ttto  Yesoiutioni  ware  passed  by  senutives — they  would  say,*'  These 
thai  house.  The  first  ordered  that  are  men  whom  we  cannot  trust — ■ 
a  liu  of  the  moneys  qi  pensions  met),  whom  ministerial  influence 
jaid  to  members  of  that  house  out  can  induce  to  varnish  over  any  job." 
^  the  fund  appropriated  to  secret  Theywould  begin  to  ask  themselvei 
services  should  be  laid  before  the  what  security  they  could  hare 
hooje.  The  second  provided  that  against  oppression  when  protected 
BO  member  of  that  house  should  by  such  men  ;  and  this,  perhaps^ 
accept  any  place  under  the  crown,  would  be  their  mildest  expostula- 
«itbout  the  previous  consent  of  the  tion ;  they  might  have  rcconr^  to 
boose,  and  thai  if  he  shnuld  so  other  means,  which  he  hoped  to 
offend,  he  should  be  expelled.  God  ihey  would  never  be  induced 
Now  he  would  not  go  the  whole  or  compelled  to  adopt.  He  hoped, 
Lmf^  of  these  resolutions,  though  however,  these  mehtncholy  antici* 
be  was  prepared  to  say  that  there  nations  were  groundless,  and  that  x 
was  much  in  them  which  he  would  British  house  of  commons  would 
visb  to  see  adopted.  Hefeltsome-  prove  itself  worthy  the  epithet  ap- 
whu  of  the  spirit  of  those  times,  plied  to  the  cetesttjl  font  of  justice 
aod  as  far  as  parliament  might  be  — that  it  "  was  ito  respecter  of  per- 
pensiotied,  its  decision  would  not    sons," 

have  much  weight  witli  him.  He,  Sir  Thomas  Turlon  declared  it  . 
would  not  be  terrified  from  stating  as  his  opinion,  that  the  people  be- 
these  things  by  the  fear  of  incurring  lieved  the  house  w:is  doing  notliing, 
the  rrfjuke  of  a  right  honourable  and  meant  to  do  nothing  ;  at  the 
secretary  (Mr.  Canning)  whom  he  same  time,  however,  he  was  sure 
did  not  see  in  his  place.  He  was  that  the  coolly-judging  part  of  the 
not  to  be  deterred  from  expressing  community  would  he  crmient  with 
tis  sentiments  by  the  statement  of  tlieir  decision,  if  they  thought  it 
ufoe  obscure  anecdoSes,  hy  the  ap-  was  given  from  thuir  conviction. 
prebensi'm  of  that  severity,  which,  Thialting  thus,  he  would  act  con- 
if  exercised,  would  be  exercised  scientiously,  and  he  now  declared 
mth  the  grace  peculiar  to  that  gen-  before  God  and  his  country,  in  the 
ueroan.  This  was  a  kind  of  war-  most  unequivocal  and  solemn  man- 
&i«  iniffhich  he  was  not  worthy  to  ner,  that  he  believed  the  duke  of 
en^ge  with  a  gentleman  respecting  York  had  a  knowlf^lge  of  the  cor- 
wbo&e  ancestors  nO  trace  could  be  rupt  practices  which  had  been  dis- 
found  either  in  historical  facts  or  closed  at  the  bar.  This  was  no 
traditional  anecdotes.  He  had  time  for  concealment.  He  did  not 
of  wish  by  his  vote  to  restrict  others  ; 
ild-  let  any  man  who  tiiinks  differently 
nee  in  his  heart  vote  differently,  and  let 
to    him  look  for  his  own  approbation  in 

Eed  his  closet,  and  in  the  hour  of  his 
u*  dissolution.  He  now  considered  it 
this  his  doty  to  move  an  amendment, 
im-  which  did  not  go  to  charge  the 
duke 
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duke  of  York  personally  with  cor- 
ruption, but  with  a  knowledge  that 
such  corruption  had '  existed.  He 
then  moved  as  an  amendooent  t6 
the  motion  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequei^  "  that  this  house  have 
grounds  for  believing  that  his  royal 
highness  the  commander-in-chief 
had  knowledge  of  the  corrupt 
transactions  of  which  evidence  has 
been  given  at  the  bar." 

Mr/ Fuller  rose  and  said,  it  was 
liot  his  intention  at  so  very  late  an 
hour,  to  trespass  much  on  the  at- 
tention of  the  house,  but  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  address  them  because 
he  had  been  badgered  by  letters 
and  abuse,  and  such  sort  of  things. 
I  Hear,  biar  J  and  hud  laughter.) 
1  tell  you,  sir,  (said  Mr.  F.)  I  have 
even  been  called  a  black-hearted 
fellow,  but  I'll  do  my  duty-  {Or* 
diTf  ordcnJ)  People  talk  very 
much  now  of  popular  clamour ; 
but  I  remember  when  this  case  was 
bad  enough  in  the  beginning,  not  a 
man  on  the  opposite  side  almost 
but  denied  he  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  it.  They  all  staid  behind 
until  they  saw  the  popular  clamour 
excited,  and  then  they  came  for- 
ward.—(Z^J  cries  of  Order  J)  1 
tell  you  it  is  a  fact.  Why  one 
man  to  whom  I  at  first  said  it  was 
a  bad  case,  very  near  knocked  me 
down.  {Loud  laughtir .')  Zounds^ 
sir,  said  he,  what !  do  you  think  I 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  it  i  .  I 
am  of  opinion  we  ought  to  ac- 
quit the  duke  of  York.  He  is  a 
great  military  character  :^  he  has 
carried  our  arms  into  all  the  rest  of 
the  worlds  and  under  him  the  army 
has  flourished.  Will  you  then  hunt 
him  into  the  world  with  a  harpoon 
stuck  in  his  back?  {Much  laughter!) 
An  honouraiile  baronet  opposite 
has  talked  of  <«^  dissolution." — I 
hope  he  did  not  mean  a  dissolution 
pf  parliament*  Indeed  Vm  incline^ 


to  think  he  meant  another  kind  of 
dissolution,  from  an  honourable 
member  whom  he  seemed  to  have 
in  his  eye.  But,  sir,  if  he  did  mean 
a  dissolution  even  of  parliament*  I 
trust  In  God  I  shall  be  returned 
{!oud  laughter  J)  for  doing  my  duty 
— {Hear 9  hear!)  I  have  said,  sir, 
I  have  been  annoyed  by  letters — 
it  ought  to  be  made  a  misdemean- 
our. He  who  does  not  like  England, 
d—n  him  let  him  leave  it.  *[Oir 
this  last  Bxpresiion  much  confasim  took 
place  in  the  housCf  and  it  wuas  follo^ued 
by  loud  cries  of  Order  ^  order!  Chair  f 
chair  /] 

The  question  being  loudly  and 
generally  called  for,  a  division  took 
place  on  sir  T.  Turton's  amend- 
ment: 

Ayes*  .  .    \S5 
Noes  ...    534 

Majority    J  99 
The  house  then  divided  for  Mr. 
Percevar&  motion    .  .  .    2^8 
Against  it  «...  .     196 

Majority  ...  82 
March  20th.  The  chanceilor  of 
the  exchequer  rose,  and  said  that  he 
took  that  opportunity  of  stating  a 
fact  which  he  hoped  might  induce 
his  right  honourable  friend  (Mr. 
Bathurst)  to  .forgo  the  motion 
which  he  had  promised  to  brin^ 
forward  thai  evening.  He  had  to 
communicate  to  the  house  that  his 
ro3ral  highness  the  duke  of  York, 
OR  Saturday  morning,  of  his  own 
accord,  spontaneously  x^'aited  on  his 
majest^^  and  resigned  the  hi?h  of* 
fice  which  he  had  so  long  h^d,  as 
commander-in-chief,  into  his  ma- 
jesty's hands.  The  motives  for  his 
royal  highness  having  takeq  that 
step  at  til  is  particular  time  api 
peared  to  him  so  proper,  that  he 
entertained  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
they  would  prove  satisfactory  to  (he 

llou5^ 
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honse.  The  substance  of  the  com-  without  any  rtimment  of  his  own, 
mniiication  was  to  the  foltowng  and  he  left  it  to  his  right  honourable 
tSeet :  friend  to  determine,  after  hsTinp 

"  That  the  house  of  commons,  heard  it,  whether  he  would  think  it 
after  a  long  and  full  investigation  necessary  to  proceed  with  his  mo- 
ioto  the  conduct  of  his  royal  high-    lion. 

ness,  :«  commander-in-chief,  hav-  Mr.  Bragge  Bathnrst  saiJ,  his 
icg  passed  certain  resolutions,  de-  right  honourable  frieod,  who  bad 
cUnng  their  conviction  of  his  inno-  Just  stated  a  great  and  importnnt 
cence,  and  acquitting  him  of  those  fact,  had  called  on  him  to  say  whe- 
crimina)  charges  which  had  been  ther  be  would  deem  it  necessary 
isored  against  him,  he  thought  he  to  |>ersist  in  bringing  forward  his 
night  now  tender  a  resignaiion  of  motion.  He  could  assure  his  right 
the  office  he  held  of  commander-in-  honourable  friend  and  the  house, 
chief,  without  appearing  to  shrink  that  nothing  but  the  imperious  du- 
from  those  charges,  or  that  he  ever  ty  he  owed  to  himself  as  an  humble 
mtertained  a  doubt  of  hia  inno-  individual,  added  to  the  respect  he 
ceuce  being  fully  proved.  That  felt  for  the  opinions  of  many  mem- 
ibe  motives  which  induced  htm  to  hers  of  that  house,  f  who  had  all 
spprooch  his  majesty,  who,  as  a  along  thought  with  him  that  some- 
lind  and  indulgent  father  and  thing  more  was  necessary  than  the 
fracious  sovereign,  had  conferred  resolutions  of  his  right  honourable 
on  him  this  high  command,  in  or-  fiiend,  which  had  already  been 
del  to  request  h;  would  again  re-  passed,  to  show  to  tlie  public  the 
cetTC  them,  were,  that  having  ob-  sense  wliich  that  house  entertained 
tained  so  complete  an  acquittal  of  of  such  parts  of  the  conduct  of  his 
lO  corrupt  motives  and  of  all  par-  "  royal  highness  as  did  not  partake 
lidpaticHi  or  connivance  at  comip-  eitlier  of  corruption  or  connivance, 
lion,  with  which  he  had  been  but  which  they  thought,  nevcnhe- 
clurged,  he  was  desirous  of  giving  less,  were  deserving  of  censure,) 
way  to  tliat  public  sentiment  which  would  influence  him  to  persist  in 
those  charges,  however  ill  founded,  bringing  forward  his  resolution. 
hid  tinfortunately  drawn  on  him.  Many  persons  thought  the  house 
That «  did  not  become  him  to  give  had  not  gone  far  enough  in  adopt- 
up  a  situation,  in  which  bis  majcs-  ing  the  resolutions  of  his  right  ho- 
ly's conSdence  had  phiced  him,  nourablefriend.andhesawnoreason 
itithout  expressing  a  hope,  that  d  .  why  something  farther  should  not 
ring  the  period  of  fourteen  years  he  be  the  consequence  of  tlie  inquiry, 
had  had  the  honour  to  hold  it,  his  in  a  case  which  lay  between  the 
majesty  had  been  convinced  that  publicandtheillustrrousperson  who 
nad  been  the  object  of  it.  To  ex- 
plain his  intention  to  the  house  was 
all  he  was  desirous  of  doing  :  hop- 
ing he  had  succeeded  in  Siat,  he 
would  no  longer  detain  them,  than 
by  putting  his  resolution  into  the 
hands  of  the  speaker  to  be  read 
from  the  chair. 

The  speakerthcn  read  the  resolu- 
tion, th«"purport  of  which  was  : 

M   That 
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"  TJiat  wliile  tlie  house  acknowo 
ledges  the  beneAciul  effects  resulting 
from  the  services  of  his  royal  high- 
ness tlic  (Juke  of  York,  during  the 
time  of  his  being  comnunucr-in- 
chief,  they  had  observed  with  the 
greatest  regret  tliat,  in  consequence 
of  u  connexion  most  immoral  and 
unbecoming)  a  pernicious  and  cor- 
rupt influence  had  been  used  in 
respect  to  military  promotions,  and 
such  as  gave  colour  to  the  various 
reports  respecting  the  knowledge  of 
the  commander-in-chief  of  these 
transactions," 

Sir  W.  Curtis  seconded  the  mo- 
tion. 

Lord  Althorpe  said,     that  the' 
right    honourable   gcntlejnan  had 
lamented  the  loss  the  public  would 
sustain  by   the  rcsi'L^naiicn  of  the 
duke  of   York   iis   commander-In- 
ch ief;  but  the  question  was,  whe- 
ther that  loss  woiild  not  be  much 
diminished,  by   the  removal  of  a 
person  who  had  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  public,  and  whose  conduct 
bad   received  so  m.iny  severe  ani- 
^adver'sions  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiry  whicli  liad  taken  place.   As 
to  the  argument  of  his  rank,  when 
he  recollected   the  delicacy  which 
many  persons  in    that  house  liad 
thought  it    necessary  to  use  with 
regard  to   his  royal  highness,  be- 
cause he  was  the  king's  son,  he  must 
own  he  thought  it  much  better  that, 
in  responsible  situations,  such  })er- 
sons  only  should  be  placed  as  to 
take  away  every  idea  of  hesitation, 
in  calling  them  to  the  strictest  ac- 
count,   whenever    their     conduct 
should  appear  to  the  house  to  de- 
serve it.     His  royal  highness  had, 
by  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
house,  been  declared  not  guilty  of 
corruption.     He,  for  his  own  part, 
did  tnink  the  duke  of  York  had 
been  found  guilty.    He  thought, 
however^  the  question  now  stood 


in  the  way  in  which  iti  ought,  a^ 
the  house    woul4    show*   by  thstt 
night's  proceeding,  that  if  hisroyat 
highness     had   not  resigned,    the 
house  would   have  gone  further ; 
but  as  .tl)e  case  mow  stood,  they 
would  evince,  that  by  forbearirg  to 
go  further,  they  did  not  wish   to 
push  matters  to  any  unnecessary  ex- 
tremity, but  would  be  satisfied  with 
having   taken    such    measures    as 
would    prevent  the   recurrence  of 
similiir  transactions  in  future.     He 
did  not  consider  the  resignation  of 
the  duke  of  York  as  a  punishment, 
but  as  a  step  taken  in  consequence 
of  having  by  his  imprudence  and 
irregularity  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  public.     The  right  honourable 
gentleman  had    spoken  as   if   he 
,  secnieJ  to  think  the  duke  of  York 
might  hereafter  be  restored  to  the 
high  office  he  had  so  lately  enjoyed. 
He  hoped,  however,  the  duke  of 
Yoik  would  never  again  be  per- 
mitted to  resume  that  situation.    It 
was  his  intention  to  move  an  amend- 
ment, and  the  purport  of  the  reso- 
lution Jie  would  wish  to  propose 


was- 


"  That  the  duke  of  York  having 
resigned,  the  house  did  not  nqw 
think  it  necessary  to  proceed  fur- 
ther on  the  minutes  of  evidence 
taken  before  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  conduct 
of  the  duke  of  York,  as  far  as  re- 
lates to  his  royal  highness.*' 

He  had  purposely  put  in  the  wor^ 
"now,*'  because  he   thought  the 
duke  of  York  ought  no^  at    zQj 
time  hereafter  to  be  restored  to  his 
late   situation    as    commander-in« 
chief,  and  if  he  should,  the  house 
would    resume    their    proceedinj^ 
upon  the  charges- 
Mr.  Cartwright  said  he  should 
oppose  both  the  original  motion 
and  the    amendment,  unless    the 
house  would  support  hhn  in  an 

amendi- 
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aroendomit  upon  the  noble  lord's 
amendment,  lo  l^ave  out  thfc  word 

A  long  debate  ensued,  after 
wbich  the  question  being  loudly 
called  for,  Mr.  Bathurst's  resolu. 
don  was  DCgatired  without  a  divi- 
sion. 

Tlie  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
next  moved,  ifaaf  the  word  "  now" 
should  be  left  out  of  loid  Althorpc't 
amendment. 

Ayes  -  -    235 

Noes  -  .     112 

ftfajorily  123fo»leaTingoutthe 
word  "  now," 
Mr.  C.  W.  Wynne  said,  that  as 
the  home  had  thought  proper  to 
dr^  all  procecdirgsoQ  the  inquiry 
hiio  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of 
York,  in  consequence  of  the  rcsi^^- 
uatioa  ef  his  royal  highnesx,  lie  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  pursue  any 
further  the  notice  which  he  had 
eiTCn  relative  to  the  letter  written 
by  the  duke  to  that  home.  His 
opinion,  that  a  certain  pur^graph 
in  the  letter  in  question  wcs  Highly 
UDconstitutiona],  still  remained  the 
same  ;  and  if  the  bouse  had  deter- 
mined on  any  further  measure, 
either  by  address,  or  by  any  prose- 
CDlion  or  impeachment,  he  would 
unquestionably  have  persisted  in 
his  motion  on  that  subject.  As  it 
had,  however,  been  thought  proper 
by  the  house  to  adopt  a  diifercnt 
cootK  of  proceeding,  »nd  as  he 
himself  had  understood  that  his 
roval  highness  had  been  led  into 


he  had  just  mentioned,  bat  he  as- 
sured him  that  he  was  ready  at  any 
time,  and  at  all  times,  to  meet  him 
on  that  subjoct.  He  liad  exphtincd 
sufficiently  when  the  letter  wiu  lirst 
objected  to,  that  he  was  sure  his 
royal  highness  never  had  the  slight- 
est intention  of  addressing  any 
thing  to  that  house  which  could  be 
deemed  unconstitutional,  and  that 
no  part  of  it  could  fairly  be  con- 
strui^d  as  such.  The  honourable 
and  k-amed  gentleman  had,  there- 
fore, no  more  reason  then  to  give 
the  notice  than  he  had  now  to 
abandon  it.  He  was  certainly  at 
liberty  to  act  as  he  tliought  proper  ( 
but  he  f  Mr,  Perceval)  must  repeat, 
that  there  ivas  no  poniion,  from  th« 
beginning  to  the  end  of  that  letter, 
which  he  was  not  ready  to  main- 
tain. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  he  main- 
tained the  opinion  which  he  had 
first'ex pressed  relative  to  that  letter, 
viz.  that  it  was  highly  unconstitu- 
tional i  and  if  his  honourable  friend 
had  persisted  in  his  motion,  he 
would  have  supported  that  doc- 
trine. He  had  always  thought  that 
his  toyal  highness  was  not  the  au- 
thor of  that  letter ;  and  from  the 
manner  of  the  right  honourabla 
gentleman,  he  was  persuaded  the 
composition  was  chiefly  his  own. 
He  was  therefore  right  in  saying  it 
was  not  unconstitutional,  as  it  in 
all  likelihood  rested  solely  on  his 
own  head.  He  should  be  sorry  if 
what  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man had  said  should  provoke  his 
honouiablc  fricjid  to  revive  his  mo- 
tion ;  at  the  same  time  he  mujt 
say,  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man might  as  well  have  abstained, 
from  throwing  downihe  gauntlet  at 
the  moment  he  had  chosen  i  but  if 
it  had  been  brought  before  >  the 
house,  he  had  no  doubt  of  bcm? 
able  to  show  he  was  well-fownd. 
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ed  in    hi^  objections  to  tliat  let-  cliang^d  his  opinion,  but  from  a 

ter.         .  desire  to  confcm:!  to  the  sentiments 

Mr.  C.  W«  Wynne,  in  efxpUna-  ©f  the  house  in  the  mode  they  bad 

tion>  said  he  had  not  abandoned  thought  fit  to  adopts 
his  notice  on  any  Tiew  of  having 
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CHAPTER    III. 


Lord  CastlereagKs  Motion  on  the  Militia — Lord  Grenviile^s  Moti&n  oh  Ame^ 
rica^^Lord  H.  Petty' s  Motion  on  the  C'invention  of  Cintra—Mr.  Dundas 
Saunders's  Motion  on  India  Affairs — Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the 
Sale  of  Places — Mr.  Ponsonly*s  Motion  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  in, 
Spain — Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  Motion  on  the  Bankrupt  Laws — Army 
Estimates — Mr.  Whithread's  Motion  on  America — Mr,  WhitbreBtts 
Motion  on  Imprisoned  Publishers — Sir  Francis  BurdetCs  Jdotum  respect-^ 
ing  a  Grant  of  Land  from  Chelsea  College. 


LORD  Castlereagh  moved  that 
the  military  enlistment  bill  be 
read  a  third  time,  to  which  he  had 
produced  two  new  clauses  ;  the  one 
extending  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
to  the  fencible  regiments  of  royal 
miners  belonging  to  the  counties 
of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire ;  and 
the  other  restraining  the  operation 
of  tlie  bill,  whenever  the  militia 
establishment  fell  as  low  as  two- 
fifths  of  the  quota  provided  by  the 
act  of  1807.  The  noble  lord  said, 
that  the  principle  upon  which  his 
bill  went,  was,  that  the  militia 
regiments  should  not  be  weakened 
to  less  than  two-fifths  of  their  num- 
bers, following  the  regulation  laid 
down  in  1807*  nor  exceed  three- 
filths  of  that  number. 

Several  other  amendments  were 
then  moved  by  lord  Castlereagh, 
and  agreed  to. 

Upon  the  question  being  put 
thai  the  bill  do  pass. 


Lord  Milton  rose  to  object  to  it 
altogether^  as  being  a  measure  in* 
troduccd  in  direct  violation  of  what 
he  always  understood  to  be  the  po« 
sitive  pledge  of  the  noble  lord  up- 
on the  introduction  of  his  former 
bill ;  namely,  that  it  was  not  tO  be 
adopted  as  a  regular  and  permanent 
system,  but  only  be  be  resorted  to 
on  great  and  urgent  occasions.  It 
was  upon  the  strength  of  this  pro- 
mise that  many  gentlemen  were 
induced*  to  agree  to  the  princi- 
ple, who  never  expected  chat  the 
noble  lord_would  convert  a  measure, 
avowedly  of  temporary  pressure, 
into  a  regular  and  permanent  sy« 
stem.  £\it  new,  without  stating 
any  such  emergency,  the  noble  lord 
revived  the  measure,  and  seemed 
to  rest  upon  It  as  a  regular  expe- 
dient for  recruiting  the  troops  of 
the  line.  But  the  n^easure  Itself 
could  not  fail  to  produce  the  most 
ml&duevous  effects  upon  the  dis*> 
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coVme  anJ   morality  of  the  militia 
rKi/im'*nts  thenwelvcs,  by  exposing 
ihc  priv.ucs   to  be  tampered  "with 
bv   intoxication  and  other  means 
1 4 tidily  destructive   to  morals  and 
di>>cipllney  in  order  to  induce  them 
to  enlist ;  and  therefore,  even  if  it 
wtTe  objectionable  upon  no  other  • 
CJriind,  it  was  highly  so  upon' this. 
Die  g^rcat  object  of  keeping  np  the 
riiriitia   force   within    tha   country 
Wis,    that   it  might    be  ready  to 
ireet  an  enemy  in  case  of  invasion : 
S'jit  if  by  the  principle  of  this  bill 
»he    best    disci pliiied    men  of  tiie 
3r.  litia  regiments  were  to  becinifred 
i.rj  the  d!<ipoiabk  force,  and  the 
militia  regiments  thus  redaced  to 
sl-l-stons,  ar»d  left  to  be   filled  up 
y»'.Kk  raw   levies,    tlu?    noble    lord 
^'  uld   not    say  that  regiments  so 
c:rcuni<<anced,  and  only  called  out 
r-r  a  month  in  the  year,  could  be 
}k  to  meet  an  eu'^niy   in  the  field. 
lie  therefore  thou^Iir  the  country 
rather  hardly  dealt  by  in  this  mea« 
Mire,  not  only  upon  the  ground  he 
lud  stated,  hut  by  die  oppressive 
hardens  which  a  frcsli  ballot  would 
I^npose*     TI:e  noble  lord,  it  seem- 
ei,  had  at  last  found  out  that  the 
v  illot  WAS  oppressive  on  the  peo- 
;;'e;    and   he   had  found    out   an 
«\pedient    for  easing  Uie  burden^ 
by    allowing    to     each    balloted 
man  ten  gnmeas  towards  the  boun* 
ty  Ibr^octtring  a  substitute.  The 
*a\j  operatioB  however  to  be  ex- 
pected from  this  was  to  raise  the 
pnce  of  substitutes,  and  impose,  in 
a-Todier  way,  a  heavy  burden  on 
ue  country*    This  was  truly  a  most 
iiUtMe  eipedient — one  which  it  was 
<^(iice  impossible  the  noble  lord  him- 
self could  expect  to  produce  the  ef- 
fects be  proposed.  Upon  the  whole, 
be  was  decidedly  adverse,  after  so 
reccndy  carrying  into  effect  a  militia 
ballot  throughout  the  country,  to 
resort  again  to  another^  and  thtts 
180d. 


for  the  noble  lord  to  come  forward, 
year  after  year,  «idi  a  pleasure 
like  this,  totally  subversive  of  the 
original  intent  and  constitution  of 
the  militia,  and  convertirg  it  to  a 
mere  vehicle  for  recruiting  tlie  ar- 
my of  the  line. 

The  bill,  after  a  prolonged  dis- 
cussion, wiLs  passed,  and  sent  to  the 
lords. 

House  of  Lords,  Feb.  17.  The 
order  of  the  day  for  summoning 
their  lordships  having  been  read. 

Lord  Grenville  ro^e.  [We  cim  do 
little  more  th;m  lay  bet  ore  our  rea- 
ders some  of  the  most  prominent 
p<'ints    oi    an    admirable    speech 
which  took  up  three  l^.ours  in  the 
dcliv^jry.]   His  lordship  be|riin  ividv 
staling,  that   it  miii^t  be  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  house,    that   to** 
wards  the  'concl'-u>ioii   of  tlie  last 
session,   after  th?    principid    mer- 
cl'iants  and  manui'.u:iurers  iiad  been 
heard  <it  tlie  bar,  he  took  an  op- 
portunity of  declaring  that  it  was 
his  Intention  to  bring,  at  an  early 
period  of  this  session,  the  whole  of 
this  important  subject  before  tlieix 
lordships.     The  tinr.e  is  now   come 
for  redeeming  the  pledge  which  he 
then  gave.  '  Reports  had  reached 
his  earstbatwcre  higlUy  gratifying. 
He  understood  that  it  was  die  in* 
tention  of  minis'ers  to  ^Iter  their 
policy   with   respect  to  America, 
and  to  resort  to  conciliatory  mea^ 
sures,  instead  of  persevering  in  a 
course  that  must  eventually  Icaohto 
hostility.     He  had  no   reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  these  reports ; 
for  he  could  not  conceive  the  possi- 
bihty  of  any  set  of  men  persever- 
ing 'in  a  system    the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  which  were  so  apparent. 
The  steps  which  he  proposed  to 
take  would  in  no  way  interiPere  widi 
this  purpose  :  he  was  but  the  hum- 
ble   instrument    of  brin?ii\g  che 
question  before  their  lorduiips.  To 
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their  fcellnij^s  he  Icit  it  to  repeal 
measures  which  vere  pix  ved  ^o  be 
m  difect  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  the  eternal  principles 
of  justice.  •  In  the  hiteiv;il  between 
the  last  and  present  session}  his 
majesty's  ministers. had  full  oppor- 
tiuiity  c£  abandoning  the  fatal  po- 
Ircy  that  had  been  so  rwshly  adopt* 
ed.  It  was  not  now  his  intention 
to  trouble  their  lordships  with  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  arguments  that 
he  then  urged  against  what  the 
event  had  proved  to  to  bc»  an  act 
of  the  most  egregious  folly—- of  the 
most  unexampled  ignorance  that 
ever  disGrraccd  the  councils  of  a 
state,  bince  August  last»  there 
was  not  one  shadow  of  a  pretence 
for  continuing  that  most  impolitic 
system  maintained  in  the  orders 
in  council. I  That  was  the  question 
to  which  he  wished  to  brine;  tliem. 
If    in  August  last  an  o^er'  was 

/  made  to  repeal  the  embargo,  its 
continuance  at  this  day  is  the  effect 
of  the  orders  in  conncil.  The  po- 
sition was  not  to  be  controverted » 
lliat,  from  the  23d  of  August,  if 
the  embargo  has  continued,  it  i$ 
solely,  exclusively,  totally,  andab* 
lolutely  on  account  of  the  orders 
m  council.  They  have  produced 
the  embargo,  and  by  their  effects 
muat  the  question  be  tried.  There 
were  two  points  of  view  in  which 
he  wished  to  consider  the  subject : 
one  would  embrace  the  conse- 
quences of  the  orders  in  council, 
since  August  last ;  the  other,  the 
measures  that  it  would  be  neces* 
sary^o  take  for  putting  an  end  to 

'  this  mischievous  system.  By  the 
shameless  proceedings  in  ^c  Baltic, 
Mre  destroyed  the  neutral  commerce 
in  that  quarter:  Nothing  remained 
for  us  but  America.  After  the  un- 
fortunate change  in  the  North  of 
Europe,  it  was  our  policy  to  con- 
ciliate the  United  Sutes.  Notwith- 


standing all  the  clamour  that  wa# 
'  so  industriously  raised  against  it, 
tliat  was  our  true  policy  ;  it  had 
been  so  since  1 783.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  war,  the 
first  care  of  Mr.  Pitt  was,  that  all 
dilFercnces  with  Angelica  should  be 
adjusted.  The  treaty  was  conse- 
quently concluded,  which  had  the 
effect,  not  widists^ding  the  acciden- 
tal subjects  of  dispute  that  some- 
times arose,  of  preserving  harxno- 
ny  bttween  the  two  countries  du- 
ring the  whole  of  the  war.  When, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  that  war, 
the  Northern  powers  combined  a- 
gain^t  the  maritime  rights  pf  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  became 
no  paity  to  that  confederacy, 'but 
adhered  to  the  treaty*  How  had 
we  to  rejoice,  that  we  had  a  family 
of  our  own  in  another  hemisphere, 
capable  of  taking  off  all  our  com- 
merce I  After  uiose  fatal  councils 
which  terminated  in.  the  battles  of 
Ulm  and  Austerlitsc,  and  laid  the 
continent  of  £urope  at  the  feet  of 
France,  how  consoling  would  it  not 
have  been  for  us  to  s:iy,  There  is  a 
country  which  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  arms  or  influence  of  tliat  pre- 
dominating power !  When  he  wa$ 
called  to  his  majesty's  councils  two 
years  ago,  he  recollected  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Fitt,  and  he  adopted  that 
policy.  That  was  die  poHcy  which, 
on  every  vi^w  of  the  subject,  he 
felt  he  ought  to  have  pursued. 
No  sooner,  no wever,  was  the  trea- 
ty signed,  than  every  artifice  was 
used  to  disgust  the  country  with  an 
arraignment  of  the  conditions  of 
which  the  persons  who  excited  the 
clamour  against  it  knew  nothing. 
That  was  enough  to  induce  d^em  to 
persuade  the  ^ople  of  this  coun- 
try that  their  rights,  were  sacrificed, 
their  interests  betrayed^  During 
all  this  uproar,  die  government,  of 
which  he  made  a  pait*  were  silent. 

The 
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TiiS  treaty  came  back,  anJIie'defied  tlie  same  principle.      I    toli  you, 

any  one  to  point  out  a  single  article  last  ytrdir,  the  effect  your  orders  in 

in  it,  inwhichtherii^btsorimeresLs  council  vould  iiieviLihly  produce, 

pt"  ihn  co;in7ry  weie  s.icrifiec\l  or  be-  both  here  and  in  America.  Instead 

(rayed.     Nay,    so  fat  from  it,  he  of  producing  niiFenuL'  to   support 

p.-ocurexl  .an  arti  Je  to  be  inserted  you  in    the   war  against   France, 

'J  tiie  treaty  nhich  went  directly  they  are  iiksly  to  iiwolve  you  in 

lo  recojtniie  our  maritime  rights,  hastiUty  with  A:neiica.     The  sub- . 

*':i;h recalled  thai  which  tbe  lettei  lime  Jiitfcntion  of  mak'.i,';  tlie  sub- 

ot  ;he  noble  lord  had  ab:indoQed.  jectsofUonaparte  pay  thi;  expc-is^is 

A   change   of  ad  mini  titration  took  of  tlie  v.ar  a^aiost  France,  has  had 

p\ii.e,    and  tho&e  wliu   siicceedtHJ  amplescope  turojK^raiinn.     Let  us 

tL^'in  resolved  to  adopt  quite  aeon-  we  what  the  lesuuhasbcen.  In  tlia 

triry  course  of  policy.    Their  eon-  last  year  diis  dutyprQJuccd:il,O0OA 

ki^ct  low^irds   Ireland,    their   con-  Tbiiiy  ontp  tiioii^aEid  poundi  is  the 

diiaion-didi  tiicNonlieru  powers,  duty  levied  on  Uu   nccesiities  of 

iK-ir domestic  policy,   their  (iiuince  ll'iu,iparlL-'s  sulijecU,  tliroiigh   the 

Keamivs,— all,  all  weretfiecily  the  medium  of  neutrals.     This  is  the 

n  verse  of  tht' conduct  of  their  pre-  lar^  sum  proceeding  from  ships 

licccssors.    But  in  no  insBtnce  was  brovight  in  by  force.     Such  is  the 

it  more  conlr.try  than  in  what  re-  n-'soiirce  bv  which    ministsrs  pro- 

ifsctci  Anjerica  i  his   policj"  was  posed  to  mjet  the  exigcnvi^  of  tiiif 

'.■■>  conciliate,  theirs  was  to  exaspc-  gicat  c[\.a%.     A  vulgar  no'ion  pre- 

rjtethe  goveiTiineni  and  people  of  Tails  in  America,  and  it.  is  sedn- 

America.     Their  policy,    he  had  lously  encouraged  by  the  advocates 
ri'E  the    tnullest    doubt  upon  liii  .  of  France,  ihdt  it  is  the  intention 

Diir.d,  -was  to  force  this  country  in-  of  this  government  to  avail  them-' 

:o  a   war    ^I'ith    America.      That  selves  of  any  favourable  opportuni- 

iMcb  was  their  intention,  he  might  ty  of  reei-.tciing  into  possession  of 

j^peal  to   facts  ratiier  than  aigu-  their  former  rights  and  authority 

m-nis.     They  added  insult  to  in-  in  that  country.     No  statesman,  na 

(•"■y.     Their    policy  is  the  cause  man  of   common    understanding, 

that  there  are  neiiW  commercial  could  give  credit  to  any  such  inten- 

ciiT  any  other  relations  subsisting  tion,  but  still  there  is  no  doubt  that 

between  us  and  Ajncrica,     Sudi  the  opinion  prevails  in  the  United 

werr    ihe    consetjuences    of  their  States.     A  great  proportion  of  the 

lytiem.     They  x-iolate  the  indepen-  inhabitants  of  tltit  coiintrj-  are  per- 

deoce  of  a.  neutral  power,  and  tell  sunded,  that  it  is  the  intention  of 

tiiem  they  shall  trade  with  Eng-  the  British   government  to  reesta- 

Ltnd   only.      All  your  ships  siull  blisb  the  old    colonial  conneiion. 

be  brotight   to    England.      They  The  system  ff  tlic  present  goveiii- 

of  ment  was  calculated  to  encourage 

ed  that  idea  ;  that  it  was  intended  to 

■y,  subject  the  commerce  of  America 

uf  to  the  former  state  of  colonial  mo- 

ca  nopolyinthe  hands  of  Great  Britain' ~ 

i  a  That  was  the  sum  and  substance 

lis  of  tlie  orders  in  council.    When  he 

ge  said,  on  a  former  occasion,    that 

of  the  president's  oflier  was  qut  one  of 
12  equal 
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eqtial  justice,  he  was  not  in  posses- 
sion of  the  infoiniatron  now  before 
their  Ictd^hips,  Hie  documents 
were  before  t!^*  house,  and  b)  irv^ 
lol  tlio  ones^Hi  be  tritd.  So  fir- 
f>»  m  huvinp:otferednK):e  lo  France 
atid  less  to  Ungiand,  America  did 
qiiire  the  contrary.  iShe  offered  leps 
to  I'vance  a;id  more  to  England. 
Sndi  was  the  feeling  in  Arr erica, 
stch  was  th6  fair  conutruction  of 
the  pTxsident's  message,  and  in 
that  h^;ht  was  it  utiderstood  by  the 
,  leuiblatu  c  of  the  United  States. 
The*e  all  irrontostably  prove  that 
the  larger  oiler  was  to  England, 
and  the  les>x?r  to  France.  [His 
lordship,  here  icad  several  extracts 
from  the  president's  message.]  The 
proposal  to  both  tho  belligerents, 
as  it  is  truly  stated  in  that  docu- 
ment, wns  modified  according  to 
their  relative  strength  and  situation. 
To  England  he  saidj  Repeal  your 
orders  in  council,  I  will  suspend 
the  enibargo'as  against  you,  and 
that  state  will  eventually  lead  to 
war  with  France.  The  proposal 
to- England  contained,  in  fact,  two 
conditions,  .  eventual  war  with 
France,  and  the  immediate  repevd 
of  the  embargo.  To  -France  the 
proposal  was,  Repeal  your  decree,, 
and  if  England^  does  not  follow 
your  example,  I  will  continue  the 
embargo  against  hen  This  was 
the  sense  in  which  the  proposal  was 
understood  by  the  "committee  for 
foreign  affairs,  to  whom'  the  mes- 
sage was  referred.  After  a  lumi- 
nous review  of  all  our  political  reJa* 
tions,  he  concluded  with  moving  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  in  substance 
As  follows  : — ^It  began  witli  no- 
ticing the  French  decrees,  which 
were  stated  tp  b«v  the  foundations 
of  the  orders  in  council :  tlie  mea- 
sures adopted  by  the  American 
government  in  consequence  ;  the 
offer  made  by  America^  in  August, 


to  remove  the  embargo  if  we  re- 
pealed our  orders  in  council ;  tliat 
it  would  have  been  highly  jo  the 
interests  of  this  Cfidniry  to  have 
accepted  this  oflcr,  to  have  repealed 
the  Orders,  arid  secure  a  monopoly 
of  Am/irican  commerce  ;  that  it 
was  still  opefl  to  his  maiescy  to  re- 
new the  negotiation  en  the  basis  of 
the  offer  made  by  America.  It 
humbly  prayed  his  majesty  to  a- 
dopt  immediate  measures  to  rees-> 
tablish  the  coimnercial  intercourse 
with  America,  and  to  adjust  all 
differences;  and  concludes  with 
pledging  themselves  to  support  hia 
majesty  against  any  unjust  aggres« 
si  on  or  nov^l  claim  upon  the  mart- 
time  rights  of  the  country. 

•The  earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that 
when  once  a  principle  of  action 
was  laid  down,  it  ought  not  lightly 
to  be  renounced^  The  noUe  earl 
had  never  made  the  admission  diat 
the  acquiescence  of  neutrals  was 
necessary  to  htsti fy  our  retaUa^tion 
of  the  hostilities  of  enemies:  he 
had  always  contended  for  retalia- 
tion, and  thought  that  neutrals 
ought  to  call  upon  the  original  ag. 
gressors.  The  order  of  the  7th  of 
January  was  therefore  to  be  defend- 
ed  upon  the  broad  principle  of  the 
deciees  of  France,  and  the  rieht  of 
England  to  retaliate  them.  It  was 
impossible  to  read  the  correspon«- 
dence  before  the  house>  and  sslj 
tliat  America  displayed  a  disposi* 
tion  to  act  fairly  and  impartially 
between  the  two  belligerent  powers. 
The  proposition  made  by  Mr.  Pink** 
ney  was  this  : — Should  France  re- 
peal, or  satisfactorily  explain,  her 
decrees  to  America,  the  contnMia- 
tion  of  our  orders  was  to  be  con* 
strued  into  war :  should  Britam  re» 
peal  alt  her  orders,  tlie  president 
would  in  a  reasonable  time  revoke 
the  embargo.  Thus  the  same  pro- 
position was  not  held  out  to  fhe 
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two  belligerents^  but  the  balance 
of  favour  was  greatly  on  the  side 
of  France-     As  to. our  colonies*  ic 
hsd  always  been  considered  that 
they  could   n^t  subsist,    not  only 
^thout  intercourse  with  America^ 
but  without  that  intercourse  being 
carried  on  in  American  shipping. 
It  had  been  found,  however,  that 
they  not  only  had  existed  without, 
both  of    these,    but  had  thriven. 
The  exports  of  manufactures  from 
England  had  been  greater  every 
where  but  to  America;  and  that 
they  had  not  been  so  there,  wvls 
the  conaeqaence  not  of  the  embar* 
TOf  bot  of  the  noR-tmportation  act. 
The  revenue  too  had   greatly  in- 
creased^  instead  of  diminished;  but 
it  was    said   that   the  year  from 
which  this  increase  was  calculated 
vas  not  a  fair  criterion,  as  it  con- 
tained a  quarter  during  which  the 
orders  had  not  been  issued.     The 
noUe  earl  was  very  mnch  mistaken, 
however,  if  this  quarter  was  not 
the  most  productive  of  the  whole 
fonr  quarters.   ' 

Several  other  noble  lords  spoke 
for  and  against  the  motion,  after 
which  the  house  divided. 

For  the  address  (including 
proxies)         -      '   -        -      70^ 

Against  it  (ditto)  -    115 

Majority  -         -       45 

House  of  Commons,  Feb.  21  .— 
Lord  H.  Petty  rose,  in  pursuance 
of  the  notice  be  bad  given  on  the 
second  day  of  the  session,  to  call 
tbe  attention  of  the  house  and  of 
the  country  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  and  effects  of  the  convention 
of  Cintra,  which,  at  a  time  that 
tbe  biiiliant  success  of  our  army 
Af^mut  the  French  in  Portugal  had 
k  J  US  to  h^>pe  for  the  most  splen- 
did and  beneficial  results  to  this 
c  jontry  and  our  allies,  and  ulti- 
mately lo  all  Europe,  hady  'in  an 


unfortunate  and  innnspicious  mo- 
ment, raised  a  cloud.,  die  inter- 
vention cf  which  had  cast  a  dre.iJ- 
ful  darkness  on  the  till  then  prospe- 
rous and  brightening  prospects  and 
hopes  of  this  country. 

With  respect  to  sir  A.  Wellesley, 
he  assured  the  "house,  that  on  his 
(the  noble  lord's)  part,  it  was  no 
cause  of  complaint  against  minis- 
ters that  he  viis  appointed  to  com- 
mand.    The  gallant  general's  bra- 
very, skill,    and  eminent   military 
talents  were  so  well  known,  that  it 
was  rather  a  source  of  satisf  iction 
to  every  one  that  sir  A.  Wellesley 
was  Appointed  ;  and  in  sending  out 
an  exj^dition,  it  certainly  required 
tliat  it  should  be  equipped  for  every 
species  of  service.     It.  required  al- 
so, if  success  were  expected  to  at-  , 
tend  it,  that  when   an  officer  was 
once  appointed  xo  rhe  command,  he 
should  have   it  continued  to  him. 
He  thought  no  consideratian  in  fa- 
vour of    our    allies   con) J   induce 
ministers  te  take  possession  of  Por- 
tugal, as  it  ^ould  be  no  assistance 
to  them  for  us  to  hold  Portugal  in- 
dependent of  Spain.      Bonaparte 
knew  better,  and  tlierefore  held  it 
in  contempt ;  for  if  once  secure  of 
Spain,  Portugal  must  fall  of  course. 
There  was,  however,  ar  that  time, 
a  French  army  in  Portugal,  and  a 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Tagus — a  French 
army  cut  off  from  another  prench 
army,  and  surroimded  by  a  country 
the  people  of  which  were  hostile  to 
them:  that  army  was  also  destitute  of 
all  means  of  assistance,  either  by  sea 
or  land.  But  it  seemed  the  expedition 
under  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  not 
at  first  destined  for  Portugal :  it  was 
intended  to  act  in  different  places  ia 
the  south  of  Spain,  as  appeared,  h^ 
said,  in  various  parts  of  the  instruc- 
tions to  admiral  Purvis,  who  was, 
in  fact,  commander-in-chief  over  uU 
the  expeditions  then  sent  out  s  ^^nd 
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after  roving  about  for  some  time, 
the  place  of  its  destination  was»  on 
the  30th  of  June,  ultimately  fixed 
for  Lisbon,  by  ihte  advice  of  one  of 
the  provincial  juntas  of  Spain,  -who, 
he  believed,  knew  as  little  as  inifps- 
ters  of  the  real  state  of  either  Spain 
or  Portugal ;  but,  being  animated 
with  a  strong  desire  not  to  have 
this  expedition  afnohg  them,  and 
yet,  finding  that  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters would  have  an  expedition  "some- 
where,— were  on  that  day  tempt- 
ed to  advise  the  gallant  general  to 
take  his  forces  to  Lisbon,  in  order 
to  expel  the  French  from  Portugal. 
This  was  on  the  morning  of  the 
♦SOth  of  June ;  and  in  the  evening  of 
that  day  a  dispatch  arrived  from 
sir  C.  Cotton,  stating  that  there 
were  only  4000  French  ia  Lisbon, 
and  the  British  might  take  posses-- 
sion  of  it  when  they  pleased.  It 
had  since  been  pretended,  that  on 
this  simple  allegation  the  expedition 
had  been  dispatched  direct  few- 
Li  sbon.  When,  however,  the  no- 
ble lord  found  afterwards  that  Ju- 
not's  a^my  was  20,000,  he  assured 
sir  A.  Welleslcy  in  a  dispatch  of  the 
ISth  of  July,  that  a  proportion  of 
cavalry  should  be  sent  as  far  as  the 
Aieans  of  transporting  them  existed  ; 
and  thaitit  had  since  been  .proved, 
lliat  the  whole  of  the*  cavalry  sent 
out  to  him  amounted  to  no  more 
than  700  or  800  men,  though  the 
noble  lord  had  some  lime  before 
put  a  resolution  on  the  table  of  that 
house,  that  he  had  provided  trans- 
ports for  4d00  cavalry.  He  ha'd, 
in  vain,  sought  for  an  explanation 
with  re:pect  to  theartiilery ;  but  the 
narration  of  sir  A.  Wellesley  told  us 
that  it  was  (JForwhat  reason  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  guess)  fo*ind  expedient 
to  v^ork  the  artillery  with  bad 
Itorseii ;  and  bad  indeed  they  seemt^d 
to  have  been,  for  the  acaiunt  of 
coloniel   Robe  described  them  as  . 


sick,  lame,  blind,  cast  oflT,  and  un* 
fit  for  service ;  and  this  wa$  not  by 
accident,  bu^  by  concert  between 
lord  Hawkesbury  and  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  before  the  expe- 
dition ^sailed  from  that  country. 

So  mstructedy  and  so  provident 
with  cavalry,  with  the  addition  of 
artillery  that  could  not  be  drawn» 
sir  A.  Wellesley  sailed  from  Ire- 
land on  the  20th  of  July,  and  soon 
after  reached  Corunna,  from 
which  pof t,  by  the  advice  of  the 
junta,  he  went  to  Portugal,  and  ar- 
rived in  Mondegb  Bay.  Three 
days  after  he  sailed  from  Cork  ano- 
ther chief  was  appointed;  and  soon 
afterwards  six  more  generals  were 
sent  Out,  all^  senior  to  sir  A. 
Wellesley ;  and  at  last  sir  H>  Dai- 
ry m  pie  was  appointed  commanJer- 
in-chief  for  the  present,  not  for  a 
continuance,  but  a  mere  pro  tempore 
appointment.  Sir  H.  Burrard  was 
to  succeed  and  supersede  sir  A. 
Wellesley ;  sir  H.  Dalrymple  was 
to  supersede  sir  H.  Burrard ;  and  if 
the  campaign  had  lasted,  some  on^ 
else.was  to  have'superseded  him  : 
and  after  all  this,  the  noble  lord 
concluded  his  letter  to  sir  H.  Dal- 
rymple with  recommending  har- 
mony to  and  among  them.— -A 
most  cur^us  and  whimsical  idea  ! 
The  'noble  leader  of  the  band  puts 
all  his  instruments  out  of  tune, 
throws  them  into  a  strain  of  discord, 
aiid  then  conjures  them  to-be  har- 
monious, \^A  cry  of  Hiitr!  bear  ( 
from  aliparts.^  By  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  noble  lord,  was  himself  be- 
come completely  ignorant  whcT  was 
the  commander-in-chief;  th^y  had 
been  appointed  in  such  rapid  suc- 
cession, he  knew  not  to  whom  he 
shouU  addrcs(f  himself  as  such,  and 
all  his  iuture  instructions  vere 
therefore  directed  to  the  senior  offi- 
cer for  th^  timq  beings  (Heari.bi^!) 
The  QoWie  lord,  then  coniendetip 
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iha  the  expedition  was  not  proper-  seen,  in  a  country  of  which  he  knew 
Iv    supplied   with    provisions,  for  noihingj  and   he  mt)it  justly  lie- 
which  the  noble  lord  had  relied  on  scribed   his  own   situation    in    his 
Portugal ;  whereas  it  apjieiired  by  dispatches,    ii^  Wliich  he  says,  he 
the  examination  of  sir  A.  VVeUes-  found  all  tlie  respcniibilit)  voste.l 
icy,  that   no  exertion  could  have,  in  hira,  and  all  the  iutoraiation  on 
draim  from  Portugal  a  supply  of  which  that  responsibility  roust  rcbt 
bread  or  bullocks ;  and  in  his  letter  vested  in  others. 
to  sir  H.  Burrard,  he  snys  Portugal        TJie  noble  lord  then  read  a  letter 
coold  never  supply  itself  for  seven  fr^m  sir  A.  Wellesley,  as  to  tlie 
Dionths:    and  vet  the  noble  lord  situation  whicii   led  him  to  think 
had  relied  on  it  for  the  supply  of  an  armistice  necessary  ;  pne  reason 
the  army  he  thougjit  proper  to  send  for  which  was  the  want  of  cavalry* 
them.     After  the  surrender  of  Du-  Sir  H.  Burrard»  in  his  letter  to  nii- 
pont,  the  retreat  of  Bessieres,  and  nisters  of  the  22dy  the  day  after  the 
Lie  departBre  of  Josepli  Bonaparte  battle  of  Vimicra,  says,  "  The  ar- 
h-om  Madrid,  the  noble  lord  writes  my  is  in,  full  health  and  vigour  ; 
to  sir  A.  WcUesky,  that  he  has  the  bat  tlie  cavalry  were  reduced  to 
tuUest  reliance  on  his  decision  and  about  l0(),  and  the  horses  bad.*' 
prudence,  and  yet  he  Kad  at  that        Sir  H.  Dalryniple,  in  giving  his 
icnznent   superseded   him,  and  lee  reasons  for   a  suspension, of  arms, 
hijn  down  to  tiie  seventh  in  com*  savs,  the  enemy's  cavalry  ^ave  him 
mand.     The  gnilant  general,  how-  a  decided  superiority,  especially  af- 
ercr,    on  landing,    commenced   a  ter  they  should   pass   Torres  Ve- 
hti\d  system    of   operations,    and  dr.is,  where  they  would  come  into 
iiiih  that  gallantry  and  skill  which  a  more  open  country  ;  and,  speak- 
so  eminently  characteti/e  him,  aid-  ing  oi'  the  artillery-horses,  he  said 
ed  by  the  bravery  of  oijr  tioops,  he  they  could  not  keep  up  with  the  m- 
ontiie  17th  obtained  the  victory  of  fantry  to  support  thcnu 
K  >Seia.     On  the  18tli,  sir  H.  Bur-        If  the  object  of  the  expedition  wa« 
r.ird,  the  nex:  comiaar.der-i:v  chief,  to  diive  the  French   army  out  of 
arnveu  o  \  the  co.i'rf,  and    sir  Ar-  Portugal,  not  one  of  these  generals 
tiiur  was  inxei  rained  in  hfs  career,  had  been  made  acquainted  with  it. 
On  the  2Ut   tiie  gallant   general  Evea   sir  A*  Wellesle^,  who  had 
was  attacked  by  die  enemy,  whom  daily  conversations  with  the  noble 
he  agata  defeated  ;  and  then  sir  H.  lord  (lordCasilereagh)  previous  to 
Burrard  to«)k  ffom  him  xllt  com-  his  leaving  Ireland,  nerer  heard  a 
mand«  The  wind  of  tiie  north  had  word  of  it.     Under  all  these  cir- 
biosTD  him  thither  for  iliat  purpose  ;  oumstances^n  want  of    inatmo 
aad  liiiS  next  day  the  v/ind  of  the  tions,  cavalry,  and  artillery ,-^Lhe 
s^ioth  wafted  sir  H.  Dalrymple  to  armistice  was   signed,  with  an  ar* 
the  shores  of  Portugal,  and  sir  H.  my  that  had  twice  been  beaten,  and 
Lurrard  was  stripped  of  die  com-  witlv  i^,000  Engiisli   in  die  field. 
mand  for  ever.     The  noble  lord  The  convention  then  followed^  and 
then  stated  the  case  of  sir  H.  Dal-  he  thought  the  house  would  feel  it 
rymple  to  be,   in  his   (the   noble  was  such  a  convention  as  deserved 
lord's)  opinion,  a  very   hard  one  what  his  majesty  had  said  of  it,  viz. 
indeed.     He  had  been  called  from  **T*hat  it  had  disappointed  tlie  hopc^ 
toe  government    of    Gibralur   to  and  expectations   of   tlie  publ'.x:.'' 
comrnand  an  army  be  had  never  The  noble  lordconcluded  by  moving, 
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"  That  It  is  thtf  opinion  of  this 
house  that  the  coiivcntion  of  Cin- 
tra,  sit^ncd  on  the  SOlh  of  August, 
nnd  the  maritihie  crnvention  of  the 
Tagus,.  signed  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tcmber,  i^:OS,  hnvc  disappointed 
the  hopes  and  ex^^xctations  of  the 
public." 

Lord   Castlereagh   entered  'into 
an  elaVw^te  defence^  of  ministers, 
and  contended  that  k  was  a  briHianl: 
addition  to  the  military  glory  of 
this  country,  to  liave  expelled,  in 
the  course  of  a  short  campaign  of 
three  weeksj   an  army  of  2.',0(X) 
French  from  Portugal.     The  coun- 
tty  gave  itself  no  litne  for  Jelibersl- 
tion.      The  feelings  of  the  people 
broke  loost,  and  they  neither  took 
a  large  ndr  cool  review  of  the  sub- 
ject.    They  knew  that  the  French 
wfere  defeated,  and  they  wtre  angry 
that  they  had  not  been  i-educcd  to 
uf»ct>ndkiona]  submission.     All  the 
oflflcfers  employed  agreed  that  it  was 
expedient  to  grant  the  French  the 
cjoiivention  .they  obtained.     After 
the  court  of  inquiry,  that  question 
must  be  considered  as  coipplctely 
sftttted  ch  military  grounds.    There 
\vt?re'  parts,  howtver>  of  that  con- 
vention whfth  he  felt  it  his  painful 
duty,  at  tlie  time,  to  express  official 
disa{5 probation  of,  that  in  particular 
ih  which  the  officer  who  made  it 
assumed  to  stipulate  for  thfe  interests 
of  our  allies.     His  loi  dship  jtistifi^d 
the  negotiattoh  to  procure  a  quali- 
fied surrender  of  the  Russian  flec% 
by  the  apprehc!isicm  t)f  faming  in 
I^ijbon,  and  the  in'couvitnience  of 
keeping  a  squadron  upon  that  ex- 
posed and  dangerous  ct)ast  'for  ih6 
purpoSfe  of  blockading  the  Ta^us. 
Upon  the  whole  of  the  argument^ 
he  tW'sted  that  ^he  house  WoYild 
think  that  the  tottrse  that  was  pun- 
subd  hftd  furnished  kli  the  infbma- 
tioft  thit  was  nfecessary  for  coming 
to  a  deci^oxl  f^  \bt  subjecti  and 


that  the  eonrt  ftf  inquiry  admitted 
a    latitude   t»hich  tlifc  narrow  and 
technical  Jim  its  of  a   court-martial 
could  not  have   aflPorded;     If  tht 
equipment  of   the  expedttion  was 
maintainable,  the  result  of  the  ope- 
ration was  such  as  at  any  othef  titne   , 
would  have  satisfied  the  feelings  of 
the  country.   It  bad  etpeljed  25,000 
men  from  Portugal,  put. the  Russian 
fleet  into  oilr  possession, and  released 
from  u  tedibusand  hazardous  block- 
ade a  iBritish  squadron  of  nine  sail 
of  the  line.    The  resolution  of  the 
noble  lord  would  answer  ilo  bene- 
ficial purpose.     If  the  house  would 
agree  with  him  that  the' first  propo# 
sition   was  unnecessary,  be  would 
hope  that  they  would  .also  concur 
with  him  that  the  second  was  un- 
just.    His  lordship  concluded  with 
moving  the  previous  question,  et  the 
same  time  professing  that  he  Was 
not  averse  to  taking  the  sensft  of 
die  house  upon  either  of  the  ques^ 
tions. 

Sir  A.  Wellesley  observed,  there 
were  two  questions  before  the 
house ;  •  thfe  propriety  and  prudence 
of  the  expedition,  and  the  result  of 
the  military  ojienitions.  For  the 
hitter,  r)nly  the  officers  employed 
were  responsible.  In  any  expedit 
tion,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the 
cnhciitrcnce  and  cooperation  of  the 
Ti^hiibitants,  and  to  be  guided  by 
their  wishes.  On  his  firrival  at  Co- 
runna,  thougli  his  i?rstrUction$  were 
to  proceed  to  the  Tagus,  he  ofFetiei 
to  the  junti  to  land  nis  armyi  and 
he  was  told  tlint  the  greatest  ser- 
vice he  could  render  them,  would 
be  'to  expel  the  French  fjx)m  Por- 
tugal. He  was  assured  by  tite 
Junta  of  Gall\cia,  that  means  would 
bte  taken  to  drive  the  French  from 
St.  Andero ;  but  they  thought  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  Por- 
tugal so  much  more  important,  that 
they  evett  detached  2000  men  from 
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the  Tcmams  of  the  army  that  had 
bten  iiofeated  ai   Rio  Seco,  to  co- 
«T»er,i:e  with  the  nrmy  destined  for 
that  Service.      When  he  took  the 
cnr7nn;jpd  otthe  cxpcdiiion,  he  cer- 
tarnlv  did  not  expect  tint  he  would 
hive  to  encounter  so  great  a  force 
as  the  French  brought  agatnst  him. 
The  irifv)rniatir>n  oi  the  admiral  oflf 
t}ie  Tso^is  represented  that  the  ene- 
mr  had    not  aboTe  4(XX)  men  at 
Lisbon.     If  the  plan  of  operation? 
trat  be  had  taken  tJie  liberty  of  re- 
cnznrrendt:^p  tu  sir  H.  Burrard  had 
b?^n  folljv.cd,  he  vould  not   this 
T'r:hl  hare   had   tbc  mortiBcation 
oi  hcarinjr  from  th?  noble  lord  th;!t 
the  exp^ition  to  Portugal  had  dis-, 
appointed  the  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  nation.    This,  however, 
was   disapproved,  and  tlic   whole 
plin  that  he  inti-nded  was  entirely 
derargrfd.     V^'he^  he  left  England 
he  had  no  right  to  suppose  that  he 
would  be  continued  in  the  command 
of  the  army.     If  the  enemy  hall 
b?ca  pursued  after  the  action  of  the 
21st,  they  could  not  have  effected 
their  retreat  across  the  Tagus."  This 
opinion,  however,  was  not  adopted, 
lhon;;h  he  must  say  he  thought  it 
ought   to  have  had   weight.      He 
ccuid  not  conceive  upon  what  prin- 
ciple tlie  court  of  inquiry,  who  ap- 
proved of  every  pn^ceeding  of  his 
from   his  landing  at  Mondego  to 
the  end  of  the  battle  of  the  21st, 
sdfictioned    the   resolution  not  to 
pursue  a  beaten  enepy.     After  the 
battle  of  the  17th,  the  enemy  re- 
tired in  good  order  ;  but  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  21  si,  where  they  were 
com  jdetely  beaten .  they  were  thrown 
into  confusioTj,  and  they,  retired  in 
disorder.     A  gteat  deal  had  been 
said  tespectinj!^  the  advantage  of 
obliging  an  army,  such  as  Junot's, 
to  lay  dcwn  their  arms.  '  But  no 
snch  object  had  been  pointed  out 
in  their  instruction «•      It  was  tht; 


duty  of  every  commanding  officer 
to  oblige  the  enemy  to  lay  down 
their  arms, and  no  instructions  were 
necessary  ^or  th.ii  purpose.  But 
the  question  was,  wh'*ther  to  pro- 
secute that  object  ihcy  ou^c^hr  to 
give  up  other  material  pouits  in 
time  and  circumstnnrcs,  and  to 
abandon  the  advunta«i^es  they  had 
gained.  It  would  not  be  as  h.v 
nourable  to  the  Bri*:i^h  arms,  if, 
after  pursuing  tiic  enemy  into 
Alanteja,  :ind  the  con'^^quent  loss 
of  time  and  blood,  the  same,  or 
nearly  a*  f',ood  tern:':,  were  to  be 
granted  to  the  enemv.  If  it  was 
not  di^graccl'ul  to  have  allowed  th» 
French  to  evacuate  Cairo  and 
Alexandna  in  E',^.'p%  the  con- 
vention for  the  cviicuatTon  of  Por- 
tugal could  not  be  disgrace! uL  *He 
allowed  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  two  cases  were  different,  as  was 
also  the  state  of  Europe,  though  he 
contended  tiiut  the  result  in  both 
was  equally  free  from  disgrace. 
There  was  one  other  topic  which 
he  hud  ro  touch  upon,  n.imely,  the 
proceedings  of  the  court  of  inquiry, 
a  court  which  ho  was  convinced 
no  officer  would  wish  :n  be  held 
upon  him.  It  had  hr-en  stated  that 
the  court  of  inquiry  had  1^  *n  re- 
sorted to  in  conr"(|uenc»"  of  the 
friendship  of  hii  ♦  Sic  [ricvA  to- 
wards him.  It  was  leather  hard 
upon  hint  to  l>e  subjected  to  such  a 
reflection.  If  h'j  w-rc  to  hAvc  gone 
to  trial  for  all  for  which  he  was  re- 
sponsible from  his  landing  at  Mon- 
dego Bay  to  his  <lep.irture  from 
Portugal,  he  w:is  convinced  he 
must  have  been  acquitted.  As  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  the  court  of 
inquiry  was  an  ipju<itice,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  be  the  last  court  of 
that  description  that  would  ever 
be  summoned  in  this  country.  If 
he  had  been  aware  of  the  letter  of 
his  noble  friend,  directing  his  su- 
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perior  officers  to  attend  to  his  advice, 
he  should  have  felt  uncomfortable. 
But,  from  die  moment  thej  land- 
ed, he  perceived  that  he  had  not 
their  confidence.  Though  he  dif»- 
fered  from  them,  he  had  yet  done 
every  thing  in  his  power  whilst  in 
Portugal,  as  he  had  before  done  on 
other  occasions,  to  forward  an  offi- 
cer under  whom  he  served.  There 
v/Rs  a  difference  between  a  civil  and 
a  military  officer ;  the  civil  officer, 
if  dissatisfied,  may  resign,  but  the 
military  officer  was  bound  to  obey. 

After  a  very  long  debate,  in 
which  general  Taileton,  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, Mr.  Perceval,  Mr.  Whitbread, 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Canning,  and 
many  others  took  a  part,  lord  rienry ' 
Petty  replied  to  the  several  speakers 
on  the  other  sfde. 

Upon  a  division  the  numbers 
were — 

For  the  previous  question  203 

Against  it        -         r        152 

Majority  r  51 
While  llie  majority  were  in  the 
lobby,  lord  Castlereagh  requested 
his  liiends  not  to  go  away  after 
that  division,  lest  another  division 
should  talce  place. 

The  other  resolution  was  then 
negai>:d  without  a  division,  and 
the  house  adjoumotL 

Feb.  2S.  Ml.  Dundas  Saunders^ 
after  a  very  short  prefatory  intro- 
ductioUf  touching  tnevwish  of  tlie 
East  India  company,  that .  the 
house  would  continue  the  iavesti- 
giition  of  the  state  of  tlieir  affairs, 
commenced  by  a  committee  in  the 
lost  session  of  parliament,*  moved 
now  to  revive  the  con^mittee.  He 
proposed  but  two  alterations  in  the 
fist  of  the  committee  of  last  year, 
namely,  by  omitting  the  names  of 
Mr.  Hobhouse  and  Mr.  Grehville, 
and  inserting;  those  of  lord  Temple 
and  Mr.  A^iing^on. 


Mr.  Creevey  rose,  to  protest  a« 
gainst  the  nomination  of  a  com* 
mittee  so  constituted,  because  h« 
thought  tlie  house  unlikely  to  de- 
rive frOm  tlieir  investijjation  the 
kind  cf  information  that  was  de- 
sirable respecting  the  company's 
affairs*  or  the  state  of  the  Britisli 
settlements  in  India.  He  took  a 
view  of  the  declining  circumstances 
of  the  company,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  from  the  first  mission  of 
lord  Comwallis  to  India,  until  th? 
present.  The  principle  laid  down 
by  that  wise  and  disinterested  no- 
bleman, as  the  only  ground  upon 
which  prosperity  in  the  company's 
affairs  could  be  expected,  was  to 
confine  their  attention  as  mudi  as 
possible  to  commercial  pursuits*  to 
desist  front  ^hemes  of  territorial 
conquest,  and  to  conciliate  the  con^ 
fidence  of  the  native  powers.  Thh 
advice  was  avowedly  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  court  of  di- . 
rectors  and  by  parliament,  but  had 
been  from  tliat  moment  to  this 
wholly  departed  from:  for  what 
was  the  whole  period  of  marqnts 
Wellcsley's  administration  in  India, 
but  one  scene  of  policy  and  warfare, 
directed  solely  to  conquest — in  the 
course  of  which  all  the  nativp 
princes  of  India  bad  been  either 
actually  or  virtually  dethroned, 
their  confidence  and  friendship  to- 
tally alienated  from  this  country, 
their  territories  every  where,  more 
or  less,  wrested  from  them,  and  the 
Britisli  government  in  India  re- 
duced to  a  principle  of  simple,  de- 
spotism i  While  the  noble  njaiquis 
w«is  thus  pursuing  schemes  of  am- 
bition and  aggrandizemont«  the  re- 
venues of  the  conapany  were  lavished 
and  exhausted  iii  his  pursuits ;  and 
instead  of  realizing  the  pomftous 
statements  aifd  promises  made  some 
years  since  by  lord  Melville,  and 
the  noble  lord  who  succeeded  him 
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at  die  head  of  the  board  of  control  formation  from  evidence,  yet  pro- 
(lord  Ctsdercagh),  that  the  com-  duced,  wFthin  the  short  period  of 
pinr's  affjtrs  were  retrieving,  that  two  sessions,   no  less  than  eleven 
ihey  would  be  speedily  able  to  ap-  volumes  of  ryorts,  containrnj^  the 
propiiate  a  xnlllion  of  surplus  re-  «iost  perfect  system  of  knowleda;© 
venue  to  the  liquidation  of  their  and  learnin<T;  upon    Indian  affairs 
home  debts ;  they  had  never  been  ever  before  produced.     While  such 
able  to  pay  but  one  half  million ;  was  the  result  of  the  inquiry  con- 
their  inxrome  had   proved  wholly  ducted  by  an  unlearned  committee, 
inadequate    to    their  expenditure;  what  was   tlie  contravt  compared 
and,  instead  of  clearing  off  the  nine  with  the  report  of  tl^  second  com-  ' 
milliotis   which    they   owed,    their  .  mittee  appointed  last  session  ?  Why» 
debt  had  actually  increased  to  32  that  the  latter  was  one  of  the  most 
milHons,  and  they  still  wanted  to  trumpery    productions,    the    most 
boTTOw.  QYore.     In  such  a  state  of  destitute  of  comprehensive  know- 
aaairs,  and  while  the  time  was  ap-  ledge  and  information  on  the  sub- 
pro<iching  when  the  present  charter  ject  referred  to  them,  that  ever  pro- 
of the  company  must  expire,  it  was  ceeded  from  any  committee  of  par- 
of  the  highest  importance  th>t  the  liament.     He  therefore  could  place 
house  and  the  country  should  he  no  reliance  upon  the  reports  of  a 
fully  and  fairly  acquainted  with  the  committee     so-    con5?rituted.      He 
real  state  of  their  concerns;   but  thought   it   impossible  the  British 
fuch  a  result  was  hardly  to  be.  ex-  p9wef  in  India  could  long  continue 
pected   from  a  committee  consti-  to  exist  under  such  a  system  as  that 
tuted  like  that  of  the  last  year,  who  by  which  it  had  been  for  several 
were  chiefly  eiiher  themselves  mem-  years  characterized.     It.  has  long 
bers  of.  that  board  of  control,  who  been  known  and  avowed,  that  tiie 
sanctioned  and  directed  the  mear  conquest  of  India  was  a  favourite 
sures  of  t'le  marquis  Wellesley,  or  scheme  with  Bonaparte,  more  espe* 
the  friends  and  relatives  of  tlie  noble  cially  as  it  was  tlie  only  branch  of 
marquis   himself,   who  aided  and  British  territory  he  couU  approach 
abetted  his  operations.     A  commit-  by  land.     It  was  well  known  tliat 
tec  so  constituted  were  infactsitf.  he  had  active  machinaiions  on  foot 
tiBg  in  judgement  upop  themselves,  for  the  purpose,  and  hademmently 
and  of  courrc  could  not  be  expected  succeeded  in  gaining  to  his  purpose 
to  give  a  report  unfavourable  to  the  the    government   of  Persia.      He 
system  in  India  pursued  under  their  (Mr*    Creevey)    h<ad    little   doubt 
au<ipices,     AVhat  could  be  so  ridi-  Uiat  Bonaparte,  still  a  young  man, 
culous  as  an  inquiry  founded  by  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
such  men  upon  the  examination  of  make  himself  master  of  British  In- 
each  other  ?    The  great^Mr.  purke,  dia.     He  concluded  by  expreising 
so  much  learqed  above  other  men,  hh  wish  that  the  house,  instead  of 
did  not  know  any  thing  of  India  intrusting  the  inquiry-  to  the  pro- 
a^rs  until  he  acquired  his  know-  posed  committee,  professedly  learned 
ledge  by  the  examination  of  evi-  in  Indian  aifairs,  would  appoint  a 
deuce  beibre  the  committeeof  which  committee  unacquainted  with  them^ 
he  was  a  member ;  A  committee,  who  would  make  their  fair  deduc- 
who,  though  not  at  all  composed  tions  from  die  examination  of  evi- 
of  men  ^conversant  with  the  affairs  dence,  and  have  authority  to  examine 
of  India,  biit  deriving  all  their  1ut  the  proposed  examiners  themselves. 

Lord 
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Lord  A.  Hamilton  observed,  that  and  application^  and  devoted  thcrr 

the  principal  object  of  the  committee  whole  time  and  study  to  promote  the 

would  be  to  inquire  into  the  present  welfare  of  the  company.     He  was 

state  of  the  ai]^irs  of  ^e  India  com->  against  objecting  to  official  nien» 

pany,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  lyno,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  more 

it;  and  he  could  not,  therefore,  con«-  useful  than  any  other  set  of  men. 

sent  to  a  committee  composed  chie%  Mr.  Whilbread,   sir  A.  Welles- 

of  such  persons  as  adhered  particu-  ley,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Mr.  P.  Moore, 

larly  to  their  measures,  and  were  and  other  member^,  delivered  their 

blind  to  the  consequences  of  their  sentiments  ;  when  the  motion  was 

delusive  statements.      He  was  no  generally  carried, 

way  hostile  to  the  India  company,  Feb.  Si-.    The  chancellor  of  the 

but  he  felt  tc  his  duty  to  watch  care-  exchequer  sa^d,  it  woul4  be  recol- 

fulty  the  interests  of  the  public,  lected  by  the  house,  that  the  ho- 

which  were  so  deeply  implicated  in  nourable  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 

their  failtu'e,  and  to  ^ard  them  as  Wardle)  when  he  brought  forward 

much  as  possible  agamst  the  depre-  his  charges,  had  mentioned  an  of- 

datfons  of  the  board  of  control,  the  fice  in  the  city  kept  for  the  sale  of 

influence  of  which  had,  in  bis  opi-  places  under  government,  in  which 

nion>   brought   the  conrpany   into  the  names  of  the  lord  chancellor  and 

their  present  state  of  difficulty  and  the  duke  of  Portland  had  been  used, 

distress.     He  shbuld  therefore  ob-  He  had  then  said  he  would  be  glad 

ject  to  a  committee  so  constituted.  to '  giye  every  ^issistance  to  the  ho- 

Mr.  Wilberforce  said  it  was  a  nonrable-  gentleman,   in  order  to 

notion  too  frequently  taken  up,  but  discover  if  any  sruch  unjust  prac- 

in  his  opinion  a  most  mistaken  one,  tices  were  really  in  existence.  Since 

that  gentlemen  who  have  been  in  that  time,  a  gentleman  had  o(>served 

India  are  all  of  one  mind  respect-  an  advertisement  for  the  sale  of  a 

}ng  the  affairs  of  the  company  in  place  under  government,  and  had 

that  country.   That  the  reverse  Was  applied  accordingly  to  the  office  of 

the  c:ise,  was  well  known  to  the  Coleman  and  Taylor,  who  informed 

fentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  him  they  had  a  place  under  govem- 

ouse ;  ^d  could  they  wish  any  -ment  to  dispose  of.     He  informed 

thing  belter  than  to  have  those  who  the  chancellor  of  the 'exchequer  of 

are  able  to  give  them  information  it,  who  sent  for  the  solicitor  to  the 

on  what  is  most  conducive  to  the  treasury,  and  desired  him  to  go 

interests  of  the  company  and  of  the  with  the  gentlehian,  aud  make  an 

country?     In  his  mind  the  com-  advance  of  any  sum  that  might  be 

niittee    would  be   greatly   robbed  recjuired,  to  endeavour  to  find  out 

and  denuded,  if  it  should  be  de-  if  any  such  practices  did  exist,  so 

privcd  of  the  talents  atKl  the  in-  as  to  fiic  them  with  a  prosecution, 

formaticp  of  those  gentlemen.  One  They  had  accordingly  proceeded, 

would  suppose,  he  said,  from  the  and  a  sum  had  been  agreed  on, 

argiynent,  that  the  directors  were  which  was  deposited ;  and  by  the 

men  enjoying  sinecures  of  three  or  advice  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor* 

R>ur  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  general,  Coleman  and  Taylor,  and 

had  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  aMrs.  Harvey,  were  indicted;  there 

^emselves  at  their  ease ;  whereas  was  also  a  banker, 

they  were  gentlemen  of  the  first  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  said,  he  rose  to 

talents  for  buHne»fr^mea  of  industry  aubniit  to  the  house  an  inquiry  on  a 

,  subject 
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subject  as  highly  important  to  the  ence  to  her  power.     Spain,  so  latclv 
hoTOur»  faniey  and  interests  of  this  her  vassal,  had  risen  in  insurrec- 
coantry    as    any  which  had   ever  tion  against  her  impressive  man- 
claimed  their  attention.     If  he  had  'dates«  and  had  applied  to  this  coun« 
not  g^vea  any  notice  on  the  subject,  try  for  assistance,  just  before  the 
the  very  expressions  be  had  used  close  of  the  kst  session  of  parlia- 
would  have  presented  to  the  mind  ment ;  but  it  was  not  in  die  power 
of  every  one  who  heard  him  that  of  his  majesty^s  ministers  then  to 
he  alluded  to  the  conduct  of  the  .  lay  before  the  house  any  informa- 
campaign  in  Spain.     When  the  in-  tion  on  the  subjecr.     The  whole 
surrectioas  at  Madrid   and  other  management  of  this  delicate  anl 
places    in  Spain  were  first  made  important  affair  had  been  left  en- 
Liown  to  this  country,  the  circum-  tirely  to  them'.      Parliament   had 
stances  of  the  world  were  such  as  no  power  to  interfere  or  to  take 
made  it  the  most  important  crisis  any  share  in  it,  the  session  beiA^ 
for  diose  who  possessed  his  majes-  at  its  close.     Ministers  had,  how- 
tf's  confi .fence,  that  conld  well  be  ever,  every  thing  which  parliament 
imagined.     All  the  powers  of  the  could  bestow,  to  enable  them  to  act 
conticent  of  Europe  were  prostrate  with  spirit  and  cfFcct.     They  were 
at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror  of  its  granted    without    hesitation   every 
destinies,  and  either  from  the  wc:ik-  guinea  thsy  could  ask  ;  they  had  a 
ness  or  the  versatility  of  their  coun-  vote  of  credit  to  the  utmost  extent 
dh,  had,  one  after  another,   sue-  of  their  wishes.    There  was  but  one 
ccmbed  and  submitted  to  the  power  mindj.one  heart,  and  one  undivided 
and  aggrandizement  of  the  emperor  spirit,  among  all  the  people  of  the 
of  France.      England    alone   was  empire.     No  ministers  before  them 
icand  to  be  the  only  power 'capable  ever  experienced  such  unexampled 
of  any  further  resistance  ^to  the  gi-  unanimity  in  tiie  nation,  to  forward 
gantic  power  of  France.  The  house  and  promote  the  success  of  every 
of  Austria  had,  against  the  advice  measure  they  might  think  proper 
of  her   wisest  and   most  prudent  or  requisite  to  adopt,  for  the  as- 
coua^ellors,  .plimged  headlong  into  sistance  of  the   Spaniards ;   not  a 
the  third  coalition  against  France,  man  who  expressed  a  wish  but  of 
and  the  fatil  consequences  which  -eflPeciing  the  liberty  of  Spain. 
fo)lo«'ed  had  reduced  her  to  a  state        Standing  on  that  eminence  from 
of  absolute  weakness.     Whether  se-  which    ministei-s    could   view  the 
doced  by  the  power  of  France,  or  prospects    that    were   shut  to  all 
wearied  with  her  former  alliances,  other  eyes,  it  was  their  paramount 
Russia  had  not  only  ceased  to  be  duty,     before    iliey    engaged    the 
the  enemy,  but  had  suffered  herself  strength,  power,  and  credit  of  this 
to  be  drawn  into  a  close  alliance  country  in  tliat  j>roject — before  they 
with  the  emperor  of  France.   Thus  employed  its  wealth  in  any  expedi- 
stood  the  ii^n4d ;  and  when  those  tions,  either  by  land  or  sea — it  was 
who  had  so  long  been  Ifer  enemies  their  duty  to  make  themselves  well 
had  at  leneith  become  her  vassals  acquainted  with  the  real  situation 
or  allies,  tSere  imerpectedly  arose  of  Spain.     The  first  measure  they 
an  <^iposition  to  the  arms  of  France,  ought  to  hav^  adopted  was,  to  have 
in  a  country  'vdiich  had  not  only  sent  to  that  country  men  of  the 
been  in  strict*  alliance,  but  even  in  most  eminent  talents,  botli  in  miii- 
a  itatB  of  the  most  abjoct  depend-  csiry  and  civil   aSairs— men  wlx) 

were 
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there  vrkre   accidents-  that  might  sir  John  Moore  to  tdvance*  l^ith  all 
.have   prevented   ^m  ;   he  mi^ht,  assurance  thait  the  Spimiards  woizlrf 
from  the  non^arrival  of  a  transport  be   able  to   co-operate  powerfidly' 
with  part  ot*  hk  troops,  or  with  ne-  with  him.    Whether   tliis  accoimt 
cessarjr   artillery    or    ananmniticn,  was  true,  he  did  not  know;  but  oiir 
have  been  delayed ;  biit  who  could  ignorance  was  a  g^^eater  oeasoa  for 
suppose  tliat  ministers  would  liave  inqiiliry.     On  the  t^lst  of  Decera* 
sent  him  out  witli  an  :uniy  widiout  her  sir  John  Moore  aixivcd  at  Sa-* 
a  few  casks  ^  money »  tp  enable  hagan,  on  the  22d  the  eicqieror  of 
hhn  to  provide  necessaries  for  trans-  France  set  out  with  a  great  army 
porting  his  army  fror.i  one  place  t9  to  attack  hizn.     On  i&e  2ith  of 
another  ?    So'it  was,  however  5  and  I>eceitiber  general  Moord  was  again 
sir  David   Baird   was  obliged   to  obliged  to  recreHt»  for  had  he  re- 
apply to  and  depend  on  the  credit  naained  foar-and<wenty  hours  Ion* 
of  private  individuals.     Afterwards  ger  in  tliat  position,  it  is  more  than 
tbft  armies  of  I^eon  and  Estresna*  probable  not  a  man  of  our  army 
dura  were  successively  annihilated >  would   have    escaped.       He   had 
without  giving  the  French  army,  heard  this,  he  said»  from  ofEcers 
as  Bonapatte  htinifielf  expnesses  it»  who  were    there,    and  va^o  had 
anyfurtoer  trouble  dian  tliat  of  a  assured  him,  thait  if  general  Moore 
^w  marches  against  them.  had  engaged  Soult's  army,  he  could 
On  the  15th  of  December^  Ma-  not  have  succeeded.      Uader  these 
drid  capitulated.    In  all  dial  time  mauspicious  circumstances  we  had 
not  a  single  British  soldier  had  ap-  lost  all  our  magazines,  all  our  am- 
peared  in  action  in  Spain.      The  munition,  above  .9000  horses,  and 
gallant  general  had  told    us  that  he  feared  more  than  the  gallaitt 
cel^ity  of  movement  and  quickness  general  lost  when  he  said  not  above 
in  dispatch  were  necessary  to  ensure  four  or  Hvc  thousand  met!.    All 
the  success  of  our  army.     Shall  we  tliese  had  been  lost  without  any 
not  then  mk  why  those  delays  took  possibility  of  avoiding  it.    Is  it  not . 
place  I      Do  not  tliese  things  de*  known  that  retreat  was  resolved  on 
mand  inquiry  ?  before  the  French  force  arrived  ?  Is 
In  this  situation  sir  John  Moore  it  not  aUoknown  that  it  commenced 
found  himself  in  the  month  of  De-  only  after  it  airiivfid  ?      This   de* 
cember,  and  both  he  and  sir  David  manded  therefore  to  be  accounted 
Baird  had  determmed'to  retreat,  as  fat.     It  was  not  only  the  loss  which 
they  found  it  would  be  impossible  B^gland  liad  sustained  d)at  was  to 
to  contend  with  tlie  immense  ar*  be  lamented,  but  the^effect  it  must 
mies  opposed  to  them  $  and  fortu-  inevitably  hav6  on  all  the  powers  o£ 
fiate  indeed  it  would  have  been  if  the  continent ;  for  though  our  ar- 
that  determination  had  been  f  iir-  mies  had  uniformly  proved   their 
sued  !     But  the  opinion  of  these  bravery,  England's  glory  as  a  mi* 
Kr'ommanders  was  again  changed  $  litary  power  was  lost  and  gone.     1€ 
and  why  ?      Is  tt  not  proper  to  ever  we  should  again  u$k  them  to 
IcDOw  why  they  did  not  retreat  as  cooperdte  ^itfa  us,  they  would  say, 
at  first  imended  ?    Was  it  in  conse-  No ;  your  troopa  are  brave  and  your 
quenee  Oi  orders  from  home,  or  generals  skilful ;    but    there  is  it 
.  v^as  it  from  the  oilictous  interference  secret  something  whiob  paralyses 
^  4>f  those  not  at  home  ?    He  had  all  your  efibrts,  and  causes  themL 
lieardthat  Mr.  Frere  had  requested  continually  to  fail.  When  you  were 

alUesr 
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«Ute  ill  Germany  and  in  M«llafid| 
there  were  rasaiy  Masons  wh^  your 
edfbrts  were  npt  available ;  btttaft^r 
«rhar  has  passed  in  Spain*  we  can 
never  more  rel^  on^pw  assistance 
as  a  mililary  power.  As  to  the 
plan  of  the  campaign,  he  dfdnoc 
pKtend  to  know  it ;  bat  some  say 
the  nofth  was  the  most  proper,  and 
to  land  at  St.  Andero.  Tlie  noble 
lord  had  said  this  was  a  Pjrenean 
campaign*  and  that  there  were  not 
ooly  ibur  passes*  bat  forty.  If 
this  was  the  case*  why  did  the  noble 
brd  send  an  army  into  Spain  ?  If 
the  Sfnaiards  coald  not  encounter 
so  army  of  40*000  men*  how  could 
he  iittafioe  an  English  and  Spanish 
srmy  coald  beat  400,000  or  500*000 
siea^  oral]  that  Bonaparte  could 
sffmi  to  send  thtther  f  He  did  not 
know  what  plan  was  the  best ;  but  he 
faad  niiderstood  from  all  military  men 
wi^  whom  he  had  con?er8ed*  that 
fron  the  commencement  of  the 
bosaess*  the  idea  of  its  terminatintf 
MicoessfuUy  was  fmile*  absurd*  ^d 
nspossible.  It  woald  be  necessary* 
fad  mly  jost*  for  the  country  to 
ioK^m  sriiy  a  contest  entered  into 
with  die  heart  and  bo|)e  oi  all*  and 
tamaatneing  in  the  brightest  pro* 
spects*  had  thus  closed  m  dsurlmess 
iad  disappointment, — why  as  fine 
an  anny  as  ever  entered  the  field 
shoiM  he  wantonly  exposed  to  pe^ 
rils  which  mast  carry  ruin  to  them* 
and  miafortone  tp  England.  He 
had  heard  an  opinion  advanced* 
v^di  he  by  no  means  mentioned 
as  his  own*— that  our  troops  might 
have  been  employed  with  effect*  as 
garrisons  to  certain  sea*port  towns 
on  the  coast  c€  Spain.  This  was* 
however*  an  opinion  which  he  could 
aoc  entett^  ;  there  seemed  to  be  a 
jeahmsy  on  the  part  of  the  Spa- 
■iatds,  as  at  Cadiz*  and  at  Ferrol ; 
and  he  had  even  heard  (what  he 
woald  bdieM  vtat,  tmlass  contra^* 
I80a 


dieted)  that  our  force*  which  had^ 
gone  from  Lisbon  to  Cadis*  would 
not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  hai^ 
hour.  "  All  I  ask  (said  Mr.  Pon« 
sonby)  is*  that  this  house  ^ould 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  causes 
which  led  ministers  so  to  dispose  of 
the  British  force*  as  to  leave  a  doubt 
on  the  public  mind*  whether  th^ 
fortunes  of  Spain  can  ever  be  re^ 
trieved.  This  is  a  duty  which  we 
owe  to  the  brave  soldiers  who  have 
borne  with  patience  their  unparak 
leled  distresses  ;  soldiers  such  as  n<» 
nation  on  the  e^rth  could  have  sent 
to  battle  .but  ourselves;  soldiers  wh« 
have  elevated  the  name  of  tb^ 
oountry ;  in  the  contemplation  of 
whose  glory  there  is  not  a  peasant 
on  the  wild  mountains  of  Scotland^ 
or  bleak  bogs  of  Ireland*  who  does 
not  feel  himself  raised  with  a  supe* 
rior  couKiousness.  I  conjure  yois 
then  to  this  act  of  duty  by  the  glory 
of  your  own  power  j  by  the  repii» 
tation  of  your  country  |  by  every 
thing  precious  to  you  as  biaVe  and 
free  men ;  by  the  gratitade  yott 
owe  to  those  heroes^  who*  fallinjg 
for  you  atCorunna*  have  left  thMt 
honoured  memories  to  be  preserved 
Inviolate;  and  by  your  respect 
for  those  who  are  yet  left  to  tbf 
country*  on  whom  her  future  re» 
liance  is  dependent*  and  who*  I 
trusty  will  never  be  sacrificed  to  to* 
capacity." 

Mr.  Fonsonby  •  concluded  by 
moving,  that  the  house  sh<iuid  instil 
tute  an  inquiry  into  tlie  causes* 
consequences*  and  events  of-  chs^ 
Spafiish  campaign. 

Lord  Castlereagh  began  by  stal- 
ing, that  he  woiJd  endeavpnr 
shortly  to  detail  to  the  house*  the 
reasons  by  which  he  was  induced 
to  negative  the  motion  of  the  right 
•honourable  ^fntleman.  Melais- 
choly*  he  coTuessed*  was  the  event^ 
of  t^latc  teauiish  campaien }  bv^' 

K  still 
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tttll  \i\t  blame  was  not  imputable  not  stand  in  arr^y  against  Fran<5f«. 

to  ministers  j-  or,  if  it  was,  it  could  What  evinced  tht  spirit  of  the  peo^ 

only  be  by  deduction,  certainly  nbt  pie  if  the  commencement,  was  the 

bv  proof.      WiW  it  a    subjecf  of  almost  inrniedi^te  sitbjugation   of 

blame  to  Enghmd,   whose  troops  1 00,(XK>  French  troops  at  that  rime' 

did n<>t  arrive  til!  A/frf  (Lmd'ckem  hi    SpainP^'uor  did  they  merely 

from   ih4    ^pposiihn,)     He   wished  overcome  t!iem  by  ^  superiority  of 

%  gentlemen  would  reserve  their  ac-  force,  as  tl)e  victory  over  Dupont 

elamations   until  they  had  heard  by  Castanos  clearly  showed ;  a  vio 

bim  oiit.     England  surely  was  not  tory  guined  after  two  days'  bard 

to  be  blamed,  because  the  pi  iacf  pal  iighting,  with   nearly  equkl  nnm- 

po^er  to  which  she  came  as  «n  bers.   .  General  Spencer  was  at  the. 

ftlly  could  not  unhappily  hold  out  time  nfe^ir  Cadiz  ;  and  to  his  in* 

till  the  arrival  of  her  assistance*  tfjuiry  whetlier  he  should  ftop  to  the 

It  had  been  said,'  that  government  assistance  of  Castano;,  the  answer^ 

ought  to  have  waited  to  collect  full  was»  that  Portngal  was  more  de* 

information,  how  far  the  spirit  of  fencelesb«   and '  that  Castanos  bad 

liberty  in  the  Spaniards  went  to  the  ^such  reliance  on  his  troops*  ,that  h» 

Indroratioit  of  then*  condition.  Now  would  face  tlie  enemy  alone.    Thi^ 

how  the  honourable  mover  could  alone  he  thought  was  su£5cient  ta 

reconfcile  this  with  his  former  ad*  show  there  was  somethiDg  in  tlie 

monition  to  speed  and  celerity,  rt  countryon  which  we  might  rest  our 

Was  not  indeed  in  his  ingenuity  to  hopes.     But  let  us  ttn-n  from  An- 

discover.    The  only  rational  ques-  dalusia  to  Saragossa,  and  we  should 

tion  waSyWhether  it  could  be  hoped  find  little  diminution  of  their  ener- 

that    Spain,   with'  our  assistance^  i^y ;    the   defence    of    Rio    Seco 

would  be  enabled  to  stand  against  showed,  if  tbey  had  had  cavalry,- 

France  f    and    if   this  -  ceula    be  of  what  they  were  capable.    Cir* 

proved,  government  stood  justified,  cumstances  like  these  were  woitb  a. 

lie  had  heard  that  night  the  great  thousand  such  political  seporu  a« 

t>ower  of  France  stated  as  a"  de*  the  honourable  mover  would  have 

pressing  ciraimstance ;   :but    that  built  upon.    As  to  their  efficieocir* 

was  father  an  unfoHunate   argu^  to  meet  the  Frenck;the  destructiot^ 

fncnt  for  those  who  bad  eonstantly  4>f  100,000  men,  -and  .the  driving 

been  vaunting  the  efforts  of  which  the  remainder  to  the  left  bank  of 

an  universal  and  determined  people  the  £bio,  were,  bethought,  sui£-> 

were  capable.     Spain  had  mdeed  cient  '  demonstrations.       By    this^ 

made  an  energetic  efibrt ;  she  had  Spain. was  left  free  to  the  efforts  of 

borne  againjJt  the  power  of  France^  the    Spaniards.      Thus,  then*  the 

betterthan  those  powers  who  possess-  necessity  of  our  exertions  wa^ -he 

*d  th«r' regular  armies ;  and  if  .she  hoped,  satisfactorily  proved,     liow 

did  fail,  it  was  a  little  hard  to  re-  as  to  the  nature  and  expedition  o^ 

]^roacK  her  with  that  want  of  cha-  our  cooperation.      Here  his  lord- 

racter  which  she  had  miraculously  ship  went  into  a  vindication  of  the 

evinced.       In  the  outset    of  the  course  pursued,  and  con^cluded  hy. 

struggle,   however,  ministers  had  dbservin^»  that  the  house  wpuldL 

'much  to  hope :  the  whole  nation  soon  be  m  possession  of  documents 

had   risen   with  xmt  simultaneous  which  would  enable^it  to  come  to  a. 

effort,  nlid  in  six  days^  there  was  fair  and  full  decision  of  the  coi|d«ic:C. 

^«-eely  a  stngleprov^e  which  did  of  the  goyemmept  respecting  Spam« 

•      .  He 
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Hewonld  leave  it  to  diem,  in  the  of  administration,  and  coricloded' 
iii«a  time,  to  determine,  whciher  a  wiUi  saying,  it  woald  be  recol- 
proper  cjse  hac  been  made  ou!,  or  lected  tliat  the  feeling  of  that 
u'hetherthe  mode  proposed  was  die  houw,  and  of  the  world,  upon  the 
ino»ililel7andbe5t;idaptcd  toartain  first  ebullition  of  the  national  spirit 
the  object  professed  in  the  motion,  in  Spain,  was,  that  the  goVemmeni 
In  the  crn»je  cf  bis  eiperience  in  of  tiiis  country  hid  but  one  courite 
pvliajnent,  he  had  seen,  that  iliose  to  put:  tie.  ,  It  had  been  argued  by 
who  men  most  clamorous  and  ap-  the  ri:;ht  honourable  gentleman, 
pjimtly  anxious  to  institute  in-  that  before  the  assistance  of  this 
q.rlnr,  were  the  least  sincere  in  their  country  bad  been  given  td  S[>ain)- 
e-;dea»ours  to  obtain  it.  The  mode  It  ought  to  have  been  ascertained 
ihf  r  wished  to  have  adopted  w-as  whpthcr  or  not  the  Spaniards  were 
a!-*ays  calculated  to  defeat  the  instigated  by  t!ie  monies  i  wliether 
ostensible  object  of  their  zeal  and  they'wereencouraged  by  thehtijher 
labour.  Should  the  house  go  into  rants  or  animaiL-d  l»y  popery; 
a  committee,  they  would  not  be  whether  the^  were, wedded  to  ^heir- 
Ale  to  get  nut  of  it  for  these  three  ancient  institutions,  or  disposed  to' 
months-  He  trusted  thar  they  shake  o!f  the  oppression  of  their 
would  agree  with  him,  wn it  for  the  former  govemtnent;  to  abjure  the 
intormation  which  government  was  errors  of  a  de!',rsi«e  religi«ni  or 
anxious  to  lay  bL-fore  them,  and  prepared  to  forswear  the  pope  and 
upon  that  form  their  decision.  tlic  grand  inqdisitorl     These  were 

Mr.Tiemey  deliveredamostex-    questions  better  suited  for  the  em- 
•dient  speech,  full  of  fine  reason-     ployment  of  a    period  of  learned 
ra^    and    strong    argument  ;ahd     leisure,    t'.ian  for  the  iiours  of  ac- 
concloded  by  saying.  He  trusted     tion.     The  right  honourable  cen- 
the  house  would  not  be  of  opiitinrt     tieman,  in  tracing  the  limit.  wHich 
thai  the  motion  was  to  be  treated  as     he  pointed  out,  had  drawn  a  line' 
I'ifbtly-as  the  tioble  lord  seemed  dis-    of  insularit\-  rohnd  ns,  which  would ' 
posed  to  treat  A.     The  situauon  of    insulate  us  from  the  rest  of  Europe, 
the  country  was  becoming  more     and  leave  us  fo  defend  ourselves. 
critical  every  day.     The  time  must    The  policy  of  his  majesty's  govem- 
come  when  thetr  main  hope  was  to     ment  was  diR^rcnt :  they  felt  that 
rest  OD  the  army.      It  was  fiar  that    the  Spanish   nation  wanted  other^ 
boose  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  the    and    more  aids,  than  lectures    or 
arny.      There  was  not  an  officer     municipal  institutions;  they  were 
who  came  home  from   the  eipedi-     content  Oi at   a  British  army  should 
tion  to  Spain,   that  drd  nfit  vent     act  in  Spain,  tliottgh  thegrand  in« 
cieaatkms  against  the  authors  of    quisitor  may  haveheen  at  the  head 
JL     From  Lugo  until  they  reached    of  tlie  Spanish  airrlies ;  though  the' 
people  may  have  been  attached  to 
their  ancient,  monarchy,  and  with 
one  hand  upheld  Ferdinand  VIL' 
whilst  with  the  other  they  worshijh.' 
ped  the  Lady  of  the  Pillar.   -To ' 
assist  the-  patriotic  efforts  'of  the 
Spanish  nation  was  the  sole  object, 
and  they  did  not  wish  to  inflict  upon 
thai  country  any  fharge  as    t^" 
ptice  of    that  assistance.      I*" 
K  3  pri 
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principla  upon  wliich  government  such  a  pertinn,  wLo  may  have  beei%; 

had  pcted  was  not  sound  ;  if  xh%  known  in  Eun-pe  to  bv  connected 

me^surei  resorted  tc  had  qnly  pa-  with  jpuhlic  afFairs»  iia^)  ^my  share 

ralysed  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  in  the  passinpf  tiansactionsr     This 

n^ion»— *for  God's  sake  let  the  axi'*  source  of  inforniiition  was  (»j^cu  to 

xainistration  of  the  government  oe  us  in  Spain»  .'tnd  the  men  CDnnt-ctcd 

trusted  to  mote  enthu^Hstic  and  with  the  miional  stnip:f7lo  aflcrd*  d 

abler  hands- 1     But  the  erkhusiasm  the  best  ilhisrraiion  of  tne  principle, 

in  Spain  was  not  pretended ;  what  and  the  best  comment  upon  the 

they  had  in  their  mouths,  tliey  felt  cause.    '  In    Catalonia^    £spelota« 

ill  their  hearts:  they  were  enthusi-  who  had  been  governor  of  Soutli 

astically  determined  to  defend  their  America,  and  president  of  the  coun- 

coumry  to  the  last  extremity,  or  cil, of  Castile,  took  die  lead.    In 

to  perish  under  its  ruins.    TIic  Ian-  X^astilev  Cuesta  was  at  the  hQad  of 

guage  held  ro  Spain  was  not,  that  the  army  j    in  Murcia,  the  vene- 

no  assistance  should  be  afforded  till  rable  Florida  BlancHt   the   ablest 

a  supreme  goveniment  should  be  statesman    in     Europe.      Besides 

established ;  but  w'hilst  the  assist-  these  and  others,  thera  were  Sasi* 

ance  was   sent    to  every  part  of  vera  and  Jovallanos;  the  former  an 

Spain,  we  called  upon  that  couiury  able  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  the 

to  collect  its  authority  in  one  su-  latter  distinguished  in  the  home  de- 

preme  government,  not  in  order  to  partment,   whose  ccnnexion  with 

obtain  our  assistance,  but  to  induce  the  popular  ebuliition  was  a  fortu- 

Qther  nation^  of  £ur6pe  to  join  in  nate  omen  of  its  successy  and  a  di* 

^ssi^tipg  their  exertions,    llntilthis  stinct  proof  of  its  extent.  But  tbes# 

supreme  government  had  been  es-  weie  not  all:   aniongsc^those  wba 

Ublidied,   no    accredited  minister  attended iheir sovereign  to  Bayonne^ 

could  be  sent  to  Spain }  bui^  at  an  and  who  took  the  earliest  opportu* 

early  period  of  the  natiou;il  ehuUi-  nity  to  join  their  country,  were  don 

tion,  agents  had  been  sent  by  his  P.  Cevallos  and  the  duke  d'Infan- 

Qiajesty's  ministers  to  all  parts  of  tado.    When  tlie  hoary  wisdom  of 

Spaini  and  from  the  information  age  and  the  distinguished  individu* 

collected    from    these  gentlemep,  als  of  every  rank  were  associated 

t^ey  were  enabled  to  judge   for  for  the  common  defence  of  their 

khemselves.  ~.  The  right  honourable  country,  who  could  doubt  of  their 

gentleman  had  ob^cted  to  the  ap-  cause  ?  ^  This  was  a  state  of  thin|^$ 

pointment  of  any  other  than  a  mi-  nrhich  his  majesty's  ministers  cov^d 

fitary  man  in  a  mission  to  Spain ;  easily  discern  without  the  aid  of 

httt  as  the  obiects  of  the  right  ho«  the  spectacles  presented  by  the  ri^hr 

nourable  gentlemau  are  o^  a  philo-  honourable  TOntleman.    The  mili- 

aophical  nature,  military  men  would  taoy  part  of  the  tnmsaction  may 

not  have  been  the  most  proper  per-  have  disappointed  expectatipn»  but 

sons  to  be  employed  to  accomplish  the  cause  is  not  desperate.    Tha 

th^nn.    But  was  there  no  other  way  soldiers  who  conquered  at  Baylen, 

of  knowing  the  state  of  die  coun-  and  those  who  raUied  after  tbe  de^i* 

trydian  by  the  barren  reports  pf  the  feat  of  Rio  Seco  ;  those  who  de^ 

flMDts  who  might  be  tent  thither  ?  fended  Madrid  before   tbeyi  wer^ 

If  9oe  were  dearoiis  of  knowing  soldierst  and  drove  the  French  out 

what   wa3    pacing   in    £nglan<^  of  Castile,  are  stiU  stauneh  in  th^ 

^^pold  1^  not  ask  whether  sudi  <Hr  Cause.    Xhe  spirit  of  tbi$  people  is 
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Ijss'ibdaed  {     the       bound anes    of  nesda\s  for  leave  ro  bring  in  a  bill 

^rc^Jcb  power  ar^  confined  witbln  to  al'.er  and  uitietrd  thfe  laws  rehit-» 

liie  iimits  of  their    inili tar y  ports  :  iae^  to  brinlcrupts.     TlieobjecU,   h^ 

«h;  throne  of  Joseph   is  etected  on  suid,  were  numerous  and  itnportant> 

•irJ,  and  will   totter  iwith  the  fir^t  and  the  explination  at  that  moment 

Uoit ;  and  Bonapaxte,  even  should  Would  occupy  fnore  of  the  atten* 

he  rjccccdt    instead   of  A  yielding  tiun  of  the  hnusc  than  was  custom- 

and  uniepmachingj  ally*  will  have  ary    in  giving    mere   notice  of  a 

an  impatient,  rev ol till g>  artd  ^1lbu*  hiotion.       He     should     thorefortf 

l<2t  n<ition  to  keep  down.    1:1  thii  pvist[>one  explvinirrg  the  nvicure  of 

«lale  of  things  he  could  not  ttdniit  the  bill  until  the  day  of  his  motion. 

tiut  the  ciiuse   of    Spain  wiis  de-  Thtf    secretary  vit  war  tlien  pro* 

operate*     Austria  and  PrUssw  had  ceeded  to  move  the  army  estimates, 

nnk  Qnder  the  fortune  of  Bona-*  upoh  wiiich  he  stated,  that  sevefal 

prtej  bat  thoci.-Dth    his  cvt^T  had  exceedlrt^s  Would  ncaessarily  accrue 

oor  been  stopped^   it  had  lleen  in*  under  different  heads  of  estimates 

tt^rtipced  by  an  un.irmcd  popala-  upon  comparison  with  those  of  the 

li-jnin  Spain^      The  cause  of  Spiin  last  ye.ir;  pirt  oi'  ^vhich  arose  from 

and  oC  Europe  \vas  not  desperate  necessary   occurrences  of  expendi* 

bec^iuse  oilr  army  of  ih'rty  or  fortf  tare,  as  the  inciease  of  the  public 

thousand  rcien  had  been  oliH^ed  to  force  both  in  the  line  and  militia^ 

withdraw   froni>.  Spain  5  and  ft  was  the  staff  of  garrisons,  and  the  stAfF 

not  Just  to  Iha  cotintry,  or  to  the  abroad;  the  increase  of  objects  up- 

armf  which  he  h^ptd  would  again  on  the  OTeeftwich  and  Kilmainham 

f ..  vc  the    stay  of  Europe,  to  as-  hospitals,  the  pensions  to  widows, 

sert  that  its  hcmdtir  Was  in  eonse-  the  additional  deputy  paymasterst 

Qu^rxe   gone    for  ever.      All  the  and  some  increase  of  salary  lo  the 

c-.cr^y  of  liberty  and  all  the  sacred-  jvmior  clerks  in  the  war  offices,  with 

ncss  of  loyalty   still  survived,  and  the  necessary  addition  of  some  su* 

the  Spanish     revolution  was,    he  pernumeraries,  occasioned  by  the 

trusted^  destined  by  ProvKlence  to  pressure  and  increase  of  business  in 

stand  between  posterity  and  French  that  department.    Many  of  these 

d«*$pOtism.     The  object  of  the  mo-  exccedings  again  ^'ere  merely  no- 

tit>n  of  the  ri^ht  honourable  gentle-  minal,  and  not  a  real  increase  ;  for 

man  wa>,  to  take  the  administration  they  had  been  uniformly  paid  be- 

ol'  tAe  government  out    of    tlieJr  fore  under  the  head  of  niilitary  con- 

han Jsi  in  which  it  was  at  ,pteserit  tingences :    but  in  compliance  with 

placed.     Bat  he  begged  tjiat  mi-  thi? recommendation  or  the  finance 

nisters  might  be  judged  of  by  com-  committee,  it  was  deemed  right  to 

parison.  bring  every  charge  which  was  as- 

Mr.Windham,madeaveryelabo-  certainablc    under    sorpe    specific 

race  speech,  and  other  gentlemen  head   of  estimate;  and  where  the 

followed.               *  estimate  of  the  preceding  year  had 

TTie  hou<e  divided  :  fallen   considerably    short    of  the 

For  Mr.  Pon$ofiby*s motion    ITf  real  exj>endiiure,    it   was   deemed 

Agliilst  it         -           -        -  220  right  lo  make  the  cstimati  for  the 

«  present  at  the  real  amount  which 

Majority     -         -       ,-93  evperience     f»ad    proven!  it  to  be. 

TA.  27.    iJit  Samuel  Romilly  There  was  also  anoilier  head  of  C^- 

savefioticeofa  motion,  for  Wed-  penditure,  wheref  the  sum  charged 
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would  greatly  exceed  tlie  reality, 
namely,  the  clothing  for  the  local 
militia.  This  estimate  was  for  four 
year^,  and  tlierefore  only  one-fourth 
of  the  4um  was  really  chargeable 
to  the  present  year,  adihough  the 
whole  must  be  advanced.  ^But 
against  the  expense  of  this  corps, 
there  would  be  a  considerable 
saving  from  that  of .  the  volunteers, 
great  numbers  of  whom  had  trans- 
ferred their  services  to  the  local  mi- 
litia. The  right  honourable  secre- 
tary, as  he  went  on,  specified  the 
several  sums  of  exceeding,  and  said, 
he  was  ready  to  answer  any  objec* 
tions  that  might  be  offered. 

Mr.  Martin  said,  that  upon  the 
military  estimate  of  the  present  year^ . 
so  great  an  exceeding  as  1,500,000/. 
over  that  of  the  last»  jwhen  the 
burdens  of  the  peo|^e  were  increas- 
ed to  such  a  pitch,  was  a  subject 
that  called  for  the  most  minute  and 


satisfactory  explanatiorL.  In  the 
office  of  payniasicr-general,  for 
instance,  there  was  a  diarge  for  de- 
puty paymasters  of  S^,??!/.,  ex- 
ceedirfg  by  20,000/.  the  estimate  for  . 
the  last  year.  This  surely  called 
for  some  explanation,  more  espe- 
ciallv  as  it  was  understood  that  some 
of  those  persons  perforiiied  their 
official,  duties  by  deputy  ;  the  pay- 
master of  Gibraltar,  tor  instance, 
who,  he  understood,  never  was 
seen  there,  but  received  his  salary 
as  a  sinecure.  Upon  the  charge 
of  the  office  of  secretary  at  war, 
54,84^:/.,  there  was  an  exceeding 
ove^  the  last  year  of  27»84^/. ;  on 
the  head  of  foreign  corps  there  was 
mother  exceeding  of  70,800/.,  and 
under  other  heads  there  was  a  sum 
of  54,000/.  consisting  entirely  of 
new  charges. 

A  conversatbn  of  some  lengtl) 
took  placej  when 


The  following  sums  were  voted  for  the  following  purposes: 

\ 


Land  foi;ces    fincluding  various  miscel- 
laneous services,^        '  r        - 
Regiments  in  the  East  Indies     - 
Troops  and  companies  for  recruiting  ditto 
Embodied  militia      .        ^        .        . 
Staff  and  garrisons    .... 
Full  pay  to  supemumera^*y  officers     - 
.  Public  departments  .        -        , 

Half-pay  and  military  allowances 
In-pensioners  of  Chelsea  and  Kilmainbam 

hospitals        -        -       ^      -        * 
Oi)t' pensioners  of  ditto 
*  Wjdpws'  pensions     -        -        . 
.Volunteer  corps         -        -        -       s 
Localnnilitia  ••        -       ^ 

Foreign  corps  '-        .        -        . 

Royalmilitary  college  -  -  - 
Royal  military  asylum  .  .  - 
Allowances  to  retired  and  officiating  chap 
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March  1.     8ir  Samuel  RomiUy 
rose,  noty  he  said»  merely  in  fiui;* 
swrnpe  of  h's  notice  a  few  eveiihigs 
since,  but  of  the  intimation  which 
he  gave  to:the  house  tlu'ce  years 
agrs  to  nuMre  for  kxve  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  ahcr  and  amend  certain  of 
the  bankruptcy  laws.     He  had  be« 
fore  the  honour  to  suggest  to  the 
bouse  the  urgent  necessity  of  some 
alceratioti  in  the  system  of  those 
laws.     He  did  not  mean  to  attempt 
any  thing  like  a  toul  change,  haw*, 
ever  desirable,  that  might  be«     It 
was  his  object  to  point  out  some 
of  the  most  prominent  defects,  and 
to  submit  to  the  house  such  re* 
madies  as  appeared  to  him  not  difii* 
cult  to  carry  into  c^ct. .  He  feared 
cbat  he  mast  still  leare  many  points 
BStouched^  respecting  which  it  was 
CO  be  wished  some  material  change 
shoaid  be  adopted.     It  would  be 
eztremeiy  desirable  to  abolish  the 
whole  system  of  those  laws,  and  to 
enact  odiers  more  eligible  in  their 
«ead.    This,  however,  he  had  not 
the  courage  to  attempt,  but  must 
kave  the  rask  for  some  more  ukAe 
advocate  at  a  more  propitious  op« 
portunity.     For  the  present,*  it  was 
necessary  to  trespass  shoidy  on  the 
attention  of  the  house,  tn  pointmg 
oat  the  particular  delects  which   it 
would  he  the  object  of  his  bill  to 
femedy. 

•  The  first  wiis,  that,  hj  the  bank* 
nipt  laws  as  they  now  stood,  al- 
though the  debtor  surrenders  the^ 
whole  of  his  effects  under  the  com- 
mission, there  were  often  €reditt>rs 
to  a  con>idenible,;imomtt  who  could 
•cUim  no  dividend  ;  and  the  bank* 
rapt,  though  deprived  of  his  last 
shilling,  W3^  sttU  liable  to  be  ar- 
rested by  sach  in^itors,  and  im- 
prisoned for  life.  The  creditors  to 
whom  he  alluded  were  thdse  who, 
being  joined  in  the  same  securities 
with  the  bacjkrupty  could  oot  prove  ^ 


any  debt  against  him,  until  they 
should  first  pay-  the  amount  of 
those  securities,  which  often  did 
not  occur  ufttil  the  last  dividend 
w»»  made.  This  circumstance 
placed  both  in  a  situation  irom 
^hich  ft  was  highly  necessary  to 
relieve  them^  and  an  obvious  re* 
medy  was  attainable  bf  enabling 
the  creditor  to  prove  his  debt  at 
any  time  befo/e  the  final^  dividend 
should  be  paid. 

The  next  evil,  which  became  a 
frequent  cause  of"  complaint,  was  ; 
the    assignees,     after  taking    the 
whole  of  the  bankrupt's  effects  into 
their. hands,  delayed- pa yi4ig  to  the 
ethef  creditors  their  dividends,  un- 
til the  assignees  themselve*i  became 
bankrupts ;  in  which  case. the  other 
creditors,   instead  of  having  their 
fifir  portion  of  the.originjJ  bank- 
rupt's estate,  received   but  a  very 
small  portion  of  it  indeed,  jfrom  the 
wreck  of  the  assignees*  affairs,  -  A 
bill  Was  proposea  in  the  house  of 
lords,     m  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
'  ment,  'for  imposing  a  heavy  penalty* 
upon  assignees  who  kept  in  their 
hands,  beyond  a  certain  time,  the 
effects  of  the  bankrupt,,  and  for- the 
levying  of  which  numerous  officers 
were  to  be  appointed.     It  appeared 
,to  him,  however,  that  a  more  eligi-- 
ble  remedy  oould  be  attained  with- 
out such  appointments,  by.  obliging 
the  assignees  to  lodge  the  effects  in 
the  hands  of  some   banker.^   He 
should  therefore,  propose  a  oiau«e* 
in  the  bill,   enacting,'  that  jwhere 
the  creditors  neglected,  at  orbefore 
the  second  meietmg  after  the  issuing 
the  commission,  to  appoint  n  banker 
for  this  purpose,  the  commissioner'; 
should  be  imperatively  obliged  to 
appoint  one;  and  when  the  assignees* 
should  fail,  after  a  given  number  * 
of^days,  to  pay  in  the  effects  to 
stTch  banker,  the  then  cbmmissioir- 
0n  should  "be  empowered  ta  charge 
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thfin  in  accovst  ivith  80  p«r  cent, 
upon  the  mooey  rtmaiaing  in  thei# 

The  next '^  point  to  which  he 
would  oaU  the  attention  of  the 
boiise»  was  the  henvy  eipenae  of 
proceeding  under  statutes  of  bsink* 
mptcy*  As  the  Uw  now  stood*  it 
was  neceslary  to  proye  some  act 
of  bankruptcft  on  the  pan  of  the 
debtor^  before  a  commission  could  » 
issue  s  and  it  frequently  happened» 
tfiat  the  party»  conscious  of  the 
difficulty  of  such  proof»  relied  upon 
it  to  set  a»de  the  commissioni  and 
^  proceeding  was  attended  with 
very  considerable  expense.  To 
semedj  this^  he  should  propose  a 
elaiise  to  render  it  unnecessa^  for 
she  assignees  to  produce  their  pro^ 
eeedingSs  unless  the  debtor  ahaU 
fcrve  notice^  within  a  given-  time» 
that  he  oieane  to  contest  the  com* 
ydisaion. 

Another  nNitler  he  proposed  to 
temedy  was  this :  assignees  were 
exposed  to  expensive  proceedings 
for  non-payment  of  dividends  when 
once  declaxed »  instead  of.  which 
mroceedi^gs  by  actions  at  common 
bW,  he  shonld  propose  a  more 
anmmary  aiode  of  relief  to  the 
cbimant  by  a  petidon  to  die  lord 
chancellon 

The  neat  topip  to  which  he  would 
SKkertt  regarded  a  grievous  op- 
pression to  whtdi  hie  majesty^a 
wtjects  weie  often  exposed,  and 
the  remedy  which  he  should 
profose  was,  toukeaiway  £rom  the 
oreditor  the  power  of  refusing  a 
oeifilkate  to  the  bankrupt  who 
ehall  have  made  a  fair  and  full  dis- 
closure  of  hie  effects^  He  intreated 
the  house  to  consider  ibe. a  moment 
the  sitnatieA  of  an  uncertificated 
banhrapt*  He  could  foQow  no 
business:  bis  industry  mwit  be  lost 
toUteseli^  to  his:  £wBily»  and  his 
Gonntry  &  and  ttomtheiMidiBg  that 


he  had  surrendered  opon  oath  hie 
latt  shilling,  he  was  still  liable  to 
debts  due  before  his  bankruptcy^ 
and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life  at  the 
will  of  anyexasperated  or  inexorablo 
creditor.  It  was  enacted  by  an' 
act  of  the  5th  Geo.  IL  that  unkM 
die  certificate  of  the  bankrupt  be 
signed  by  creditors  whose  debts 
amount  to  four- fifths  of  the  wholo 
in  number  and  total  of  hb  debe> 
such  certificate  shall  be  null  and 
however  lionourably  the  ban|& 


rupt  may  have  acted,  andalthougb 
hi&  faihire  might  have  been  the  re* 
suit  of  inevitable  misfortunes :  and 
even  though  not  cuiiy  four«fifths» 
bat  thevidmleof  his  other  crediierr 
in  numboTt  may  be  convinced  of 
his  intej^ty,  and  be  ready  to  sign 
his  certtficate,    a    single  credttort 
whose  claim  may  be  just  sufficiently 
large  to  enable\&imj  byrefuangto 
sigUft  to  defeat  the  certificate  on 
mt  score  of  the  6>ur«fifths  in  valuo^ 
may  not  only  dmive  this  unfortOi* 
nate  man  of  aU  mture  livelihood  hy 
indnstry*  but  may  coiisign  him  for 
«ehe  remainder  of  his  days  to  pina 
and  rot  in  a  jK>oL    But  this  waft 
not  aU ;  for  it  any  creditor  shooMl 
refuse  to  come .  in  as  a  daimant 
under  the  statute  against  the  bank«« 
rupt's  estate,  he  may  neverthelesa 
prove  hb  debt  for  the  purpom  of 
increasing  the  aggregate  sum*  and 
defeaeing  the  bankxtipt  in  the  at- 
tainment of    a    certificate    frea» 
creditors  to  the  amount  of  feuiw 
fifths  in  ralue )  and  thus  consigm 
him  to  prison  for  lifcw    Wax  it  ^o^ 
sible  that  a  more  aggravated  gnev^ 
aace  conid  exist,,  or  that  any  ihaia 
Oould  render  his  country^  or  tho- 
cause  of  humanity  and  jixstice^  Jt 
greater  service  than  by  contriving 
to  get  rid  ef  this  oppressSite  systea^ 
altogether  ?    Was  it  to  be  beUevoA 
that,  under  the  mild  and  eonstiiBi^ 
tinudiurispcudenoe  of  £ngihiftd»  ab 
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i^  cotiU  be  penuhted  to  exist 
under  the  sanetion  of  law,  'which 
pkces  a  man,  for  no  crime  bat 
poverty,  at  the  mercy  of  his  credit- 
or, who  IS  at  once  made  judge  and 
executioner  ia  his  own  cause  ;  and, 
at  bis  mere  discretion,  may  im*- 
prtsonhis  debtor  for  life— not  be- 
cause he  has  acted  dishonestly—-* 
not  because  he  has  withheld  any 
part  of  bis  property — (for  that,  if 
pr  red,  would  be  a  capitail  felony) 
-^-but  because  be  cannot  pav  tiiat 
of  which  the  law  has  deprived  him 
of  ^U  possible  means  of  payment? 
The  consequence  of  this  state  of  the 
law  w;is,  dmt  a  debtor,  against 
whose  inteffrity  there  is  not  the 
rifgbte%c  cokour  even  of  suspicion, 
nay  be  sacrificed  to  the  q^)rice  or 
naaiice  of  an  individual  creditor, 
with  whom  he  may^  have  been  a 
competitor  in  trade,  or  to  whom  he 
may  have,  at  some  former  dme^ 
given  an  ofience.  In  honest  coax* 
nisMifts  of  bankruptcy,  such  in* 
scances  most  frequently  occurred  ;- 
but  in  fravdvlent  commissions  they 
laiely  happened.  The  seheme  of 
oppressk»  was  generally  directed 
by  some  one  or  two  rapacious 
creditors  to  extort  money  from  the 
'hoBimpt  or  his  friends.  He  spoke 
DOC  from  conjecture,  bttt  expert- 
owe  in  the  course  of  practice. 
What  then  was  the  temptation  held 
•at  u>  ft aud  on  the  ban^upt,  who 
was  often  induced  to  withhold  part 
«f  his  property  from  his  honest 
ocditQrSf  in  order  to  bribe  the  ra- 
pacity of  tome  merciless  tadtvidoal 
amoi^a  them?  It  frequently 
happenecL  that  when  the^  bankrupt 
kad  nfHt  money  to  pay  for  his  cer* 
tifirate  ia  this  way*  he.fotmd  means 
IQ  efiect  it  by  aa^ther  species  of 
&attd»  aamelyy  by  permitting  the 
cvedliior  whose  obduracy  he  £ared 
|»prafve  ahurger  debt  andev 


the  commission  than  really  was 
due  toiiim  :  and  it  was  only  yes* 
terday  that  a  case  of  this  sort 
occuned  'withiM  his  observation^ 
where  a  man  was  refused  his  cer^ 
tiBcate,  because  he  signified  to  one. 
of  his  assignees,  that  a  principal 
creditor  was  about  to  prove  a  lar^r 
debt  than'he  had  a  right  to  claim» 
and  who,  consequently,  refused  to 
sic^n  his  certificate.  Such  were  the 
effects  of  a  law  which  constitutes  a 
man  judge  and  executioner  in  his 
own  cause.  Another  evil  wh^s, 
thiit  vntil  a.  bankrupt  obtains  his 
certificate*  he  cannot  be  admitted 
as  a  witness  in  any  thing  that  con- 
cerns his  estate.  Here  again  was 
anodier  impediihent  to  his  certifi- 
cate, as  it  often  happened  that  the 
creditor  upon  whose  discretion  the 
grant  of  that  certificate  depends, 
was  engaged  in  some  contest  about 
the  baiikrupt's  effects,  and  there- 
fore wished  to  keep  back  bis  testi- 
mony by  withholding  his  own  sig- 
nature. ' 

In  fraudulent  commissions,  there 
was  neither  difficulty  nor  delay  in 
obtaining  the  certificate ;  but  the 
oppression  fell  for  the  most  part 
upon  the  candid  honest  bankrupt ; 
and  the  misery  and  oppressioQ  cast 
upon  numbers  of  families,  by  such 
means,  was  inconceivable  to  those 
who  were  not  vritnesses  of  their 
effects,  la  IhOTj^  there  were^K) 
commissions  of  bankruptcy  issued 
in  England,  under  which  only  405 
<;ertificates  were  granted.  In  the 
last  year,  there  were  1064  com- 
missions, and  but  (K)!  certificates. 
In  the  last  ^  years,  out  of  10,202 
commissions,  there  were  but  6597 
certificates ;  and  yet  the  only  mea- 
sures of  relief  granted  by  die 
British  parliament,  since  the  reign 
of  Geo.  11.  to  bankrupts  refused 
certifijcates^  weie  firsts  ia  1772»  a 
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clsose  to  enable  bankrtipts  to  peti- 
tion  the  lord  chancellor  for  re- 
dress; in  i77S,  a  similar  provision 
to  enable  the  lord  chancellor  to 
gran{  certificates  >^hen  unveas^^n- 
ably  refused  by  the  creditors.  It 
might  be  aslced,  what  there  was  in 
eke  state  of  the  atniosphere  iii  tliis 
country  in  those  years,  that  render- 
ed redress  to  diose  unfortunate 
znen  fit  then*  that  was  iK)t  equally 
fit  now?  In  Ireland,  bills  were 
passed  by  the  parliament  in  1786, 
1797,  1799,  and  ISOO,  for  the,  re^ 
lief  of  uncertificated  bankrupts  in 
like  cases;  but  since  the  Union 
nothing  had  been,  done ;  and .  the 
uncertificated  bankrupt  in  that  coun- 
try remained  exposed  to  the  same 
opg^siojis  as  in  this. 

The  remedy  he  would  propose 
for  this  grievance  was,  not  to  take 
from  creditors  altogether  the  pri*- 
vtlege  of  refusing  certificates;  bat 
if  they  continued  so  to  refuse  for  a 
lapse  of  two  years»  then- the  debtor 
should  be  at  liberty  to  petition  the 
lord  chancellor  for  redress,  al- 
lowing the  creditor,  ^t  the  same 
time,  to  lay  before  the  chancellor 
the  grounds  of  his  rcfus^lj  upon 
which  his  lordship  should  decide  ; 
and  upon  such  proceedings,  as  tlie 
debtor  only  struggling  for  his 
liberty  could  ill  compass  the  means 
of  expense,  he  trusted  there  would 
be  no  objectfon  to  exempt  him  at 
least  from  the  cost  of  stamp  duty  ; 
an  impost  which,  on  the  proceed* 
ings  ox  law  in  this  country,  had  the 
most  mischievous  operation,  and 
was  highly  unpopular  in  every  part 
of  the  nation.  This  right  to  peti- 
tion the  chancellor,  it  was  hb  pur- 
pose to  extend  to  all  bankrupts  who 
nad  been  now  for  two  years  refused 
their  certificates. 

There  was  one  other  point  an  the 
subject  of  the  bankrupt  lavrs,   m. 


which  he  hnrdly  expected  any  gTe?ct 
portion  of  the  house  would  concur 
with  him,  namely,  the  wish  to  alter 
that  heavy  severity  of  thum  which 
awarded,  for  the  concealment  of 
efiects,  the  forfeiture  of  life.  As 
he  proposed  a  measure  of  redress  to 
tlie  honest  bankrupt,  he  might  fairly 
be  aiked  how  he  would  deal  by  the 
dishonest.  He  feared  his  opinion 
might  seem  a  little  singular  in  thb 
measure  he  would  suggest.  It  was 
to  take  away  the  capital  pttnish* 
ment,  which  had  the  effect  of  ren* 
denngtheSth  ofiGeo.  II.  in  17S2, 
a  dead  letter,  and,  by  rendering  the 
law  less  severe,  to  secure  its  ope- 
ration. There  could  be  no  doubt 
that,  in  the  period  of  neat  80  years 
since  the  act  passed,  innuBierable 
and  gross  frauds  had  been  commit- 
ted .by  bankrupts  under  examina- 
tion, by  which  Aej  had  forfeited 
dieir  hves,  had 'they  been  pros^ 
cuted ;  but  the  horror  oi  the 
punishment^  and  the  mercy  of  the 
creditors,  defeated  the  severity  of 
the  statute,  and  secured  impu- 
nity to  the  delinquents ;  for,  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  there  had 
been  but  three  capital  convictions  t 
one  of  these  was  in  the  year  17599 
where  execution  folloYiTd,  and  an* 
oth<;r  last  year  (the  case  of  J^uUock  )« 
where  it  afterwards  appeared  tfiat 
facts  iahis  favour  mignt  have  oeen 
proved  on  his  trial  vmich  were  not 
proved:  and  his  sentence  wa^  ar-» 
^rested  on  the  opinion  of  the  twelve 
judges.  No  doubt  a  bankrupt  who 
concealed  his  effects  incurred  great 
moral  guilt:  still  he  was  not  a 
man  who  surrendered  volun* 
tartly,  but  by  force.  He  h?*d 
strong  temptations  in  the  appre- 
hension of  distress  aiHl  misery  to 
himself  and  his  family.  But  where, 
it  might  be  asked,  was  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  law,  which  would  coni- 
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«gn  »  trscicjman  to  an  ignoin'imons 
ilcathy  for  a  fraudulenc^  conceal- 
menty  to  even  a  trifling  amountt 
from  hU  creditors,  while  the  gentle- 
n^an  of  btrth  and  educationy  mov- 
'm\^  in  high  rank»  often  reilr^ed  to  a 
gioly  to  spend  thousiinds  of  the  pro- 
perty of  himself  and  his  creditors, 
and  refused,  with  impunlcy,  to  pay 
a  shilling  f 

With  respect  to  the  bill  he  now 
proposed,  he  did  iiot  mean  to  pre- 
cipitate ity  but  would  barely  move 
to  have  it  printed  afier  tl^  first 
leading;  and  he  would  postpone 
the  second  reading  for  a  month  loa- 
ger,  if  necessary. 

The  honourable,  and  learned 
member  concluded  by  a  paihetic 
picture  of  the  accumulations  of 
nrrttchednesa  that  had  been  $o  many 
rears  sustained  by  deserving  fami« 
lies,  consigned  to  beggary  and 
disgrace,  tnrough  the  severity  of 
the  bankrupt  laws  and  inexorable 
creditors.  Had  some  such  bill  as 
this  been  passed  early  in  the  present 
rctgn,  what  misery  to  thousands 
would  have  been  prevented  !  what 
valuable  ejtertiotis  of  talent  and  in* 
dnstry  would  the  country  have 
gained  !  How  many  honest  Jiearts 
would  be:\t  high  in  the  ref3':ction  of 
having,  by  industry,  surmounied 
early  misforLuncs,  and  hiive  exulted 
in  the  osportuuities  of  d'scharging 
with  honour  those  engagen^cnts 
which  persecution  and  oppression, 
have  rendered  totally  Impracticable ! 
He  concluded  by  moving  Tor  leave 
to  bring  in  the  bill,  wliich  was 
agreed  to  turn,  con*  The  bill  was 
brought  in,  and  finally  passed  into 
a  law. 

March  6,  Mr.  Whitbread,  in 
rising  to  bring  forward  the  motion 
respecting  ine  conciliation  with 
America,  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  <^seKed  that  die  qiu-^s^on 
to  which  his  motion  referred  was 
if  SBch  importance  to'  th^  dearest 


interests  of  the  British  einpirc,  that 
he  could  not  too  solemnly  claim  the 
attention  of  ihc  house  to  ilie  slate 
of  our  reliitions  with  Amerjca — to 
tliat  chain  of  causes,  that  series"  of 
events,  whicJi  had  led  to  tlie  pre- 
sent situation  of  ^Iie  two  countries, 
and  which  might  terminate  by  in- 
volving them  in  a  war,  unles;>  ar- 
retted by  the  wise  and  temperate, 
bat  efFectu-il  and  salutary,  interfe-i 
rence  of  parliament.  America,  it 
was  true*  was  not  arrived  at  die 
fulness  of  1k:p  growth,  yet  hadslie 
already  shown  herself 

"  Non  sine  Diiii  animotus  iaCam." 

She  had  risen  wi<b  a  gigantic' 
strength  ;  she  had  bn^LTi  u^under 
the  fetters  of  ilus  coiintr;  ;  she  had, 
in  the  plenitude  of  British  power, 
forced  us  to  abandon  our  claims 
upon  her,  and  to  acknowledge  her 
own  independence  of  ns.  Yet  had 
Amierica  not  used  tliat  strength, 
which  she  had  thus  proved,  to 
oppress  Great  Britain,  which  wished 
to  oppress  her,  but  to  assist  Great 
.  Britain  in  the  moment  of  her  triaU 
America  was  the  power,  which, 
if  allied  with  us,  would  enable  us 
to  rope  wItJi  the  llvluii;  world  j  and 
now  tliat  G^cat  Briuiii  had  the  liv- 
ing world  against  her,  with  the 
evceplion  of  America,  thcie  could 
not  he  a  doubt  of  the  expedl^cy 
and  importance  of  any  measure 
which  could  tend  to  the  close  and 
i:ui:r.atc  union  of  the  two  countries.  ' 
But  the  statesman  of  the  present  day, 
nninstvucted  by  experience,  un1n-  ^ 
flaenced  by  ex  an:  pie,  unwarned  bj 
events,  seemed  to  rush  bl'udly  into 
that  System  v/hicli  liad  iilready  torn 
America  from  llie  body  of  the 
British  empire.  Anxrica  had 
proffered  to  us  to  unite  witli  us  in 
t.'ie  struggle ;  and  yet  wliere  the 
object  was  of  such  consequence, 
our  government  had  rejected  her 
proffer,  and  upon  a  false  point  of 
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honour.  The  result  was,  that  wc 
may,  at  this  nioment,  be  considered 
as  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  AmerK 
>ca.  He  was  aware  of  the  great 
influence  which  all  questions  rc« 
spec  ting  our  external  relations  had 
upon  the  interests  and  internal  situ- 
ation of  this  empire ;  and  though 
h^  was  ready  to  admit  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  s  which  had  been 
submiaed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  house  by  his  noble  and  right 
honourable  friends  (Lord  H.  Petty 
and  Mr.  Ponsonby),  he  was  still 
firmly  persuaded,  that  the  question 
be  had  that  ni^ht  to  bring  under 
the  consideration  of  parliament, 
was  of  paramount  interest  and  im- 
portance: because  he  hoped  that 
the  discussion  of  it  would  lead  the 
government  to  retrace  all  its  forrrier 
errors,  to  heal  all  the  existing  dif- 
ferences, and  to  adopt  effectual 
prospective  measures  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  permanent  Union 
and  good  understanding  between 
the  two  countries.  ^Hear!  hear  J) 
It  became  that  house  to  interfere 
with  its  authority,  because  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr, 
secretary  Canning),  aided  by  his 
colleagues,  had  closcvl  the  door 
against  conciliation  with  America^ 
which  was  not  now.  (o  be  expected 
but  through  Uie  authority  of*  par- 
liament.' He  well  knew  that  he 
should  have  great  authorities  in 
that  house  against  him  on  this  oc- 
casion :  one  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  (Mr.  Stephen)  he  saw 
m  his  place,  and  another  right 
honour^leand  learned  gentleman 
fthe  master  cf  the  rolls)  he  saw 
just  catering.  He  was  fully  awans 
of  tlie  disadvantage  under  which  he 
should  labour  against  such  authori- 
ties, because  anhappily  the  force 
on  his  side  had  beeu  diminished. 
He  had  to  lament  that  he  could 
not  avail  himself  of  the  authority 
"^  that  great  ctvilhm  (Dr.  Law- 


rence), with  fwhora  he  had  uni- 
formly the  happiness  to  think  and 
to  act;  -but  now  that  Dr.  Law- 
rence  was  -no  ^more,  he  might  be 
permitted  to  pay  the  tribute  that 
was  due  to  his  integrity  and  his 
talents.  Whatever  distinguished 
individuals  may  remain,  either  in 
his  particular  department,  or  in  the 
more  extended  branches  of  his  pro^ 
fession,  he  was  convinced  that  it 
would  be  admitted  on  all  hand's 
that  in  Dr.  Lawrence  that  hoii^ 
and  the  country  had  lost  a  vast 
fund  of  knowledge,  an  exemplary 
instance  of  publtc  virtue,  and  as 
large  a  proportion  of  pblitical  ixw 
tcgrity  as  had  perhaps  ever  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  any  individual.  {Hear^ 
hear,)  Anxiouslv  did  he  widi  that 
he  could  have  tne  support  of  that 
•great  civilian  On  this  question,  or 
that  he  had  left  his  mantle  to  any 
person  to  supply  the  lots  of  his 
great  authority.  Yet  feeble  as  he 
felt  himself,  and  inadequate  to  the 
task  as  he  must  be,  to  the  combat 
he  should  go  forth,  armed  with  hrs 
scrip  and  nis  sling,  ahd  enter  the 
lists  with  those  mighty  GoKaths 
whom  he  had  to  encounter.  But 
in  entering  the  lists  agsfmst  them, 
he  should  beg  leave,  as  was  the 
practice  in  the  chivalrous  ages,  to 
make  a  few  preliminary^stipu^utionS• 
First,  he  should  stipulate,  that 
when  he  acknowledged  himself  the 
advocate  of  America  against  Great 
Britain,  upon  a  conviction  that 
justice  was  (m  the  side  of  America, 
he  should  not  be  taumed,  as  was 
tisual,  as  the  advocate  of  the  ene- 
mies of  this  coutitry.  In  pleading 
the  cause  of  those  wjio  were  rr^ht, 
if  he  could  obtaitt  for  them  iusrice, 
he  felt  that  he  woald  be  pleading 
in  effect  for  tliose  who  were  wrong. 
'  He  had  pledges^  and  connections  ;fs 
deur  as  any  man  to  bind  htm  to  bfs 
country:  and  though  he  migfat 
pl^d  the  cause  of  France  or  Am^- 

rica 
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ricM  againit  Great  Britain,   vhen  pmidtacj :    "  Otnerr^  above  all 

jiuticew.is  on  their  side,  he  tniiied  things,  grod  faich  and  justice    to 

that  be  would  not  be  the  lau  nata  all  n^ttioni.      Cultivate  peace  and 

to  vindicate  the  honour  and   true  harmony  with  every  country.     Re> 

iataeas  of  his  country.     Here  the  ligioa  and^ouodpolicy  alikedicEat* 

honourable  member  went    into    a  tbii  conduct ;  and  by  pursuing  it 

most  elaborate,    forcible  and  elo-  you  may  set  a  noble  example  to  the 

quent  diicuuion  of  the  subject)  in  wttrld."     He  was  conviuced  tbat, 

which  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  lo  by  pursuing  a  proper  cui^duct  to- 

fbUov  him.   He  concluded ;  When  wards   America,    we  should  have 

we  had  enemies  all  over  the  world,  her  on  our  side  iti  the  great  strug- 

when  we  were  to  have  the  French  ,  gle  in  which  we  were  engaged  ;  and 

nary,  the  Spanish  navy,  the  Dutch  ne  deprecated   the  farcing-  her  to 

navy,  and  all  the  navxl  popuUtion  associate  herself  with  the  enemy, 

of  Denmark  and  the  countries  on  He  then  moved 

die  Baluc,    united  against  us,  he  "That  an  address  be  presented 

thongbt  it  would  be  most  impolitic  to  his  majesty,  humbly  represent* 

logo  to  war  with  America  also,  ing,  thnt   wliifieas  certain  decrees 

Tax  botue    should    recollect    the  respecting  the  trade  of  neutrals  had 

(i:aa*-ion  of  iheir  merchants,    tlic  betn  enacted  by  the  enemy,  in  con< 

dcbtswhich  were  due  to  them  from  sequence  of  which,  and  the  alleged 

America,  the  diminution  of  their  acquiescence  of  theneutral  powers, 

export]  and  imports,    and  the  in-  his  majesty  Iiad  been    advised   to 

creating  distresses  of  their  manufac-  issue    certaia  orders    in     council, 

tuierfc     They  should  recollect  that  which  were  afterwards  ODnfirmed- 

we  area  people  of  factitious  great-  by  different    acts  of   parliament  f 

neu ;  he  meant  by   this,  that  we  and   that  the    American    govern'' 

could  net  be  to  great  a  people,  or  menr,  alarmed  at'  those  acts,  did. 

hold  the  same  rajilc,  without  com-  order     an     immediate     embargo* 

nerce.     France  can  exist  and  be  which  they   afterwards  offered  to 

powerful       without      commerce:  take  off;  that  it  appeared  to  thi> 

America  canbegreat  wiihautcom-  house,    that  such  an  offer  on  the 

inerce ;  but  if  England  should  be  part  of  the  American  government 

thrown  back  upon    iu    own    re-  was  jun  and  equitable  m  its  princi' 

nsrces,  how  coulditi  navy  be  sup-  pie,  and  highly   advantageous  to 

poned,  or  how  could  Its  people  be  the  interests  of  tl)is  country;  and 

fad?     Those  person*  who  thought  that  there  was  reason  still  to  hopar 

knriy  of  the  American  character  and  believe  that  every  differencff 

sboiUd  coa»der,  that  neither  Great  with  America  might  be  amicably 

Britain    nor    France,   ancient   or  and  speedily  adjusted," 

'  th    tunes,  had  ecarcely  pro-  Mr.  Stephen  answered  him  vitb 

1  a  man  who  could  be  com-  much    point,    and     several    other . 

gentlemen  spoke  on  both  sides  of 

die  question. 
Mr.  Whitbread  replied :  and  OS 

the  division  there  were 

For  the  motion     -      -      83 
Against  it      -      -      -     145 

Majoritj    -      .      6S 
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Mnrcli  27.  Mr.  Whitbrrad  rose,  lished  in  tlie  sal  J  ne\v$pnper  in  Dtf-« 
and  satd  he  held  in. his  hand  a  peti-  ccnibcr  IS07,  and  January  1805*^ 
tion,  dghcd  H.  H.  White,  a  prison-  alleged  to  be  jibclious,  proceedings 
tr  in  the  gaol  of  Dorchester,  under  were  commenced  against  him  by 
die  sentence  of  ibis  majesty's  court  his  ^majesty's  attorncy-gencnd,  ex 
of  King's  Bench,  in  consequence  offl'-io,  in  his  majesty's  court  of 
of  a  conviction  of  the  publication  of  Kin;4*s  Bench,  and  that  the  infor- 
3  libel ;  and  another  petition  from  a  mation  filed  thereupon  did  not  al- 
person  namedHart,  confined  in  the  lege  that  any  part  of  the  said 
gaol  of  Gloucester  under  a  similar  letters  so  stated  to  be  libellous,  was 
sentence,  and  ffir  the  same  oflencc.  untrue, which  circumstance  wascon- 
For  the  veracity  of  the  circum-  t?ary  to  the  legal  usage  of  the  said 
stances  alleged  in  these  petitions  court;  as,  for  above  thirty  yeRTs, 
he  did  not  undertake  to  vouch ;  but  no  information  has  been  filed  in 
ie  considered  it  his  duty,  as*  a  that  court  for  any  publication  £tl- 
member  of  parliament,  to  comply  Icgcd  to  be  libellous,  'wherein  sucfi 
vith  the  request  of  the  partids,  in  publication  was  not  also  stated  to  be 
presenting  tl)  that  house  the  peti-  false.  That  in  selectmg  a  special 
tion  6f  any  British  subject,  when  jury  for  the  trial  of  the  said  char;ge^ 
couched  in  respectful  and  decorous  the  choice  jof  the  parniel  was  not 
language,  more  espefcially  upon  a  left  to  the  sheriff,  as  it  ought  to 
subject  so  nearly  concerning  the  have  been,  conformably  to  the 
liberties  of  every  individual.  The  constitut.??)nal  administration  and 
petition  complained  not  only  of  in-  usage  of  the  laws  of  England ;  but 
fofmallty'in  the  proceedings  of  the  was  left  to  the  master  of  the  crown- 
court  upon  the  petitioners'  trials  office,  who  had  thereby  a  power 
but  of  extreme  hardship  and  se-  of  acting  partially  in  the  selection 
rerity  sustained  in  •  prison  since  of  jurors,  which  was  accordingly 
their  commitment,  aiid*  which  he  the  case:  for  the  jurors  nominat.^d 
should  hope  it  never  could havelx>cn  and  summoned  were  not  called 
the  intention  of  the  court  to  inflict.  If  upon  for  their  fines,  as  is  usual  in 
these  allcgaticnsweje  founded,  they  sufch  trials,  but  their  names 'passed, 
ought  to  be  inquired  into,  in  order  over,  upon  a  mere  allegement  that 
that  they  might  be  redressed  ;  and  they  could  not  attend  :  that  such 
if  they  were  untrue,  ft  was  rii^ht,  practice  was  subversive  of  the  con- 
nevertheless,  that*  they  should  be  stitutional  administration  of  the 
skated,  in  order  to  give  an  oppor-  laws  of  England,  which,  in  order 
tuility  for  their  disproof,  that  the  to.  secure  impartial  juries,  require 
public  might  really  know  the  facts ;  that  no  sub-sheriff  shall  act  for  two 
not  only  as  they  concerned  \he  peti-  years  in  succession,  lest,  by  know- 
tioners,  but  every  British  sui>ject.  ing  intimately  the  jurors 'of  his 
He  mrrv'^dtliat  the  petition  be  now  bailiwick,  he  should  he  thereby  en- 
recctved.  It  was  accordingly  rr-  abled  to  make  a  partial  selection, 
ccived  and  read.  It  was  si,i;iied  by  That  the  petitioner,  wjien  convict- 
H.  H.  White.  It  stated  that  the  ed  by  such  jmy,  was  sentenced  to 
petitioner  was  proprietor  of  a  Sun-  a  punishment  not  only  equal  to, 
day  newspaper,  callr^d  T/:e  Inde^  bnt  greater  than  in  the  generality 
pendent  JVhi^j  poWishcd  in  '  War-  of  other  cases  wherein  the  publica-^ 
wick-ffquare,  London ;  and  that  in  tion  charged  has  not  been  proved 
conse^ence  of  certain  letters  pub-  to  be  faJSe.     That  the  peDtioner 
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wStscommiltedto  Dorchester  gaoU 
insteul  of  beifig»  as  he  ought, 
cominitted  to  the  custody  of  the 
shenfflof  the  bailiwick  wherein  ^e 
was  convicted,  the  maetstrates  of 
the  county  of  Dorset  naving  no 
power  tir  such  case,  but  unoer  a 
partial  exercise  of  the  law.  That 
sabxnittm^  these  circumitances  ta 
the  wisdom  of  that  honourable 
house,  he  begged  further  to  state, 
that  at  the  time  of  his  committal, 
on  the  6ch  of  July,  1808,,  he -was 
in  a  dangerous  state  of  health,  a 
certiocate  of  which  was  produced' 
*  from  an  eminent  physician ;  not* 
withstand mg  which,  he  continued 
for  the  6rst  three  months  of  his  ifn- 
prisonment  confined  to  a  small 
apartaoent,  without  the  benefit  of 
hct  air,  except  for  about  half  an 
hour  each  day  in  a'coiifined  space, 
crowded  with  persons  imprisoned 
for  soiaggling  and  other-  offences  ; 
and  tbat  being  affc*ctcd  with  a  bilt- 
oos  complaint  in  his  head,  the  cir« 
ctdar  direction  in  which  he  was 
obliged  to  walk,  in  a  space  so  con- 
fined, greatly  affected  him.  That 
be  applied  to  the  magistrates  to  be 
allowed  to  walk  in  the  garden  of  the 
prison,  a  liberty  which  had  been 
granted  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield 
and  Mr.  Redhead  Yorke  when  con- 
€ned  there;  but  that  this  liberty  ' 
was  positively  refused  tq  him,  until, 
dirough  the  interference  of  a  hu- 
inane  magistrate,,  he  was. allowed, 
iince  die  month  of  October  last,  to 
walk  in  the  garden  for  a  qtsarter  of 
an  hour  per  day  accompanied  by 
the  ^u>ler.  That  he  had  a  wife  and 
two  children,  with  whose  com- 
pany and  attendance  he  was  desir* 
otts  to  be  indulged  during  his  ill 
oale  of  health;  hut  that  this  conso- 
Ution  was  refused  him,  until  after 
the  interference  of  the  humane 
Qiagistrate  before^mentioned,  and 
inee  that  tiine  they  wer«f  only  ad<» 


mitted  to  hitn  three  d&ys  in  a  week, 
and  this  at  a  late  hour  of  the  day» 
which  considerably  shortened  the 
time  of  their  continuance  with  him  y 
and  finally,  that  by  the  expenses 
of  removin*^  his  wife  and  children 
to  such  a  dktance  frdm  London, 
and  the  charges  of  finding  for  them 
a  separate  residence,  he  was  invol- 
ved in  experises  more  heavy  and 
severe  than  the  court  would  have 
inflicted,  had  his  punishment  been 
awarded  in  the  way  of  fine,  iuib- 
mitting,  therefore,  the  premises, 
he  prayed  such  relief  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  die  hous^  should  seem 
meet. 

Mr.  Calcraft  said,  that  as  a  ma* 
gist  rate  of  Dovset,  and  knowing 
something  of  this  business,  he  felt- 
it  bis  dufy  to  state  what  he  knew 
to  di^  house.  In  consequence  of 
some  representations  nrade  to  him 
by  a  worthy  member  of  that  house, 
he  was  induced  to  visit  Mr.  White, 
who  <itated  to  him  that  in  his  ill 
§taie  of  health  he  wished  to  be 
indulged  by  the  admission  of  his 
wife ;  and  nponJiis  (Mr.  Calcraft's) 
inquiring  of  the  gaoler,  he  was  in- 
formed, ever  since  Mr. White  came 
there,  his  wile  and  son  \vete  admit- 
ted several  hours  in  the  day,  and 
during  his  illness  constantly  by 
day  and  by  ntglit,  and  since  that 
regularly  for  eight  hours  a  day, 
six  days  in  the  weeic'.  He  then 
complained  .of  the  confined  space 
in  which  he  was  allowed  to  take 
the  air  for  an  hour  each  day,  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  same 
indulgence  of  walking  rn  the  gar* 
den  as  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield  and 
Mr.  Redhead  Yorke;  but,  upon 
application  to  the  magistrates  for 
this  purpose,  "their  answer  was, 
that  he  could  nor  be  allowed  thi^ 
indulgence,  because  Mr.  Gilbert 
Wakefield  had  made  a  very  bad 
mat  of  ic  ;  for  the  garden  comtrxn^ 
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iijcftt#d  ;#itk  IbVfral  parts  of  the 
gaol»  and  he  displayed  this  indul- 
gence in  exciting  (Ksturbancet 
among  the  prisoners.  They  how. 
ever  agreed  that  Mr.  White  should 
take  toe  air  in' the  garden  for  an 
hour  per  daf»  accompanied  by  the 
gaoler  or  some  trusty  person^  either 
all  at  once,'  or  in  such  divisi6ns  as 
be  chose.  This  be  communicated 
to  Mr.  White,  who  ezpressed  hitfn- 
self  perfectly  satisfied  and  th^tnicftil, 
and  promised  that,  if  he  should 
have  any  future  cause  of  complaint, 
he  would  conmftunicate  it  to  him 
(Mr.  Calctaft) ;  and  as  to  bis  aU 
legement  of  close,  confined,  and 
unw^olesonae  apartments,  he  could 
only  say,  that  although  the  gaol 
wau.not  provided  with  apartments 
on  purpose  for  persons  of  his  de- 
scription,  yet  as  there  were  no 
fenude  debtors  now  in  the  prison, 
he  was  accommodated  with  the 
apartments  allotted  for  them  ;  and 
that  the  room  in  whieh  he  was 
lodged,  was  as  any  and  comfr.t- 
able  as  any  he  himself  had  ever 
occupied  in  any  of  his  ma|esty^s 
barracks  where  he  had  been  quar* 
tered.  He  therefore  lamented  that 
Mr.  White  should  have  suffered 
himself  to  be  prevailed  on  to  pre* 
sent  such  a  petition. 

The  speaker,  on  looking  at  the 
p^ition,  Ml  it  necessary  to  apprise 
the  house,  that  there  appeared  on 
the  face  of  It  several  erasures  aad 
intcriioeations,  and  tber^ore,  in 
point  oi  form,  it  could  not  be  con* 
skkred  as  the  petition  of  ihe  person 
who  siened  it. 

^  Mr.  Whitbread  said  he  was  not 
conscious  of  any  informality  in  these 
circumstances ;  the  erasures  and 
akerattpns  'were  made  by  the  son^ 
of  the  petitioner,  who  had  delivered 
i)ie  paper  to  him.  He  would, 
however,  with  the  leave  of  the 
bouse,  withdiaw  the  petitioiv  «■!• 


die  ground  of  its  infomafity*  It 
was  afterwards  amended,  and  on 
the  24th  of  April  presented  again 
by  Mr.  Whitbtiad,  who  took  tJie 
oppoftuaity  of  denying  the  asser*' 
tions  respecting;  the  misconduct  of 
Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield.  Oii  this 
occasion  the  honouraUe  mexnber  . 
displayed  as  much  of  hamaitft y  and 
real  kindness,  as  eloquence,  in  tho 
cause  which  he  brought  before  tbr 
house^ 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table :  but  the  house  taking 
no  further  Tiotxe  of  it,  the  cause 
was  carried  to  the  house  of  lords, 
and  on  the  l€th  of  May  coimsci 
were  heard  ^at  the  bar  on  a  writ 
of  error. 

Mr.  Clifford  contended,  tliat  ih& 
sentence  prenomiced  was  irregular, 
and  contrary  to  law.  For  thti 
purpose,  be  cited  various  cases^ 
drawn  from  the  different  perioda 
of  our  history,  from  which  oe  en* 
deavoured  to  show  that  the  court 
of  King's  Bench  could,  constitu* 
tionally,  execute  its  sentences  of 
imprisonment  ooly  in  its  own  pri- 
son, or  in  the  prison  of  the  cooacjr 
where  the  act  was  committed  for 
which  punishment  was  inflictedt  or 
I  n  the  prison  of  the  county  whera  tbe 
court  was  sitting.  It  was,  he  said^  ' 
one  of  the  principal  grievances  aK 
leged  against  th^  oppressive  court 
of  Sur  chamber, '  that  they  sent 
persons  to  distant  prisons.  He 
maintained,  that  in  the  case  drawn 
from  the  best  times,  where  the 
judges  had  departed  from  tiie  cotu 
stitutional  practice,^  they  Ihad  al- 
most tnvaciably  assigned  some 
particular  reason  for  such  a  devi- 
ation. It  .was  only  in  very  recisoa 
times  that  this  prsKtke  had  be** 
come  more  frsqucnc  He  thei^ 
alluded  to  the  cases  of  GiSbnt 
WakeaeU,  Redhead  York^  and^ 
Wahft^  and  irgved  thai  mcb 

•  iostancii^ 
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•^Dsrances  by  no  mesuis  created  pre- 
cedents to  justify  a  practice,  if  such 
practice  were  contrary  originally  to 
tbe  laiv  and  constitution  of  ihe  land. 
He  qcusted  the  words'  of  the  late 
carl    Camden  concerning  general 
varrantSy  who  had  eipressly  said» 
diat  the  practice  of  public  officers, 
thoagh  the  instances  might  have 
been  frequent,   and  passed   over, 
were   ye?  not  to  be  considered  as 
foificient  precedents  for  their  justi- 
ficalioo,  and  could  not  be  consider- 
^  as  the  law  of  the  land.     In  »ueh 
cases  as 'the  present,  tbe  poverty  of 
individuals  might  frequently  pre- 
vent them  from  ascertaining  the 
validity  of  the  practice.     His  next 
great  objection  was  to  judgement, 
js  founded  on  the  wording  of  the 
inlbrmaiion,  which  charged  the  par- 
ties with  commenting  on  the  con- 
duct o^  a  court  of  justice,  without 
staling    wliether   those   comments 
were  true  or  false.     How  would  a 
sentence  upon  such  an  information 
afiect  an  individual,  with  respect  to 
the  severe  necessity  be  was  put  to 
of  finding  security  for.  his  good  be- 
haviour for  five  years  after  his  im- 
prisonment came  to  an  end  ?   How 
diiScult  might  it  be  to  procure  se- 
cnritics,  when  ill  behaviour  was  so 
loosely  defined  in  the  inipnnation  ! 
Might  it  not  operate  as  a  ^  kind  of 
perpetual  imprisonment  \    A  man 
taoUd  hardly  carry  on  such' an  oc- 
cupation as  that  pursued  by  these 
parties,  with  the  least  safety,  if  he 
were  liable  to  be  accused  of  misbe- 
haviour for  merely  commenting  on 
li»  conduct  of  a  court  of  jiutice. 
He  concluded  with  a  forcible  and 
ebquent  appeal  to  their  lordships, 
who,  ke  trusted,  would  not  encou- 
rage or  snnciion  a  practice  that  in 
worse  times  was  considered  so  op* 
pressive  and  unconstitutional,  but 
which,  peculiarl]^  under  the  milder 
xeigns  of  the  house  of  Bruu^wick^ 
oQgl.t  not  to  be  allowed. 
IbW. 


The  attorney-general  replied  to 
Mr.  Clifford,  and  contended  that 
the  judges  had  done  nothing  but 
what  the  law  of  die  land  fully  en- 
abled them  to  do,  and  justified 
them  in  doing.  He  was  almost  sur- 
prised to  find  that  any  text  writer 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  declare 
that  they  had  such  a  right :  yet, 
however,  he  found  it  distinctly 
stated  in  Hawkins's  Pleas  of  th« 
Crown,  (from  which  he  read  an  ex- 
tract! that  the  court  of  King's 
Bencn  could  send  eiiher  to  their  own 
prison  or  to  any  other  prison  in 
En2;land.  Indeed  this  was  the  law 
and  the  common  sense  of  the  case. 
/The  court  of  King's  Bench  was  the 
chief  and  presiding  criminal  court 
in  the  kingdom,  and  was  not  con- 
fined after  tlie  manner  of  some  in- 
ferior county  courts.  He  then  pro- 
duced a  great  number  .of  instances 
to  prove,  that  persons  were  pu* 
nished  by  imprisonment  in  a  district 
or  county  distant  from  that  in 
iR'hich  the  court  sat  or  the  offence 
Vas  committed.  In  some  cases^ 
persons.who  had  committed  crimes 
in  places  as  remote  as  Somersetshire 
and  Devpnshire  were  imprisoned  in 
Ne\Ygatev  in  the  city  of  London. 
In  other  cases,  sentences  of  pillory 
and  public  whipping  wei^e  executed 
in  two  or  tiiree  places ;  as  for  in- 
stance, at  VVestnnnster,  tlye  Royal 
Exchange,  and  in  Southwark,  all 
in  different  districts.  As  to  die  in. 
sisting  fti  security  for  good  beha- 
vio.ur,  it  was  a  constant  practice 
towards  libellers,  and  could  not 
merit  the  appellation  of  perpetual 
imprisonment :  for,  if  the  party 
ccnld  not  get  a  security,-  he  ^vas, 
at  the  ^nd  of  those  five  years,  t  e, 
there  beeing  then  nothing  on  which 
the  f^uestion  could  attacn.  But,  if 
otheiwibe,  it  was  too  much  to  saf 
that  there  was  oppression.  No  :  it 
was  the  man's  own  fault,  if  ^»« 
friends  were  so  fearful  of  hi- 
L  cor 
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committing;  the  offunce  fi:r  wWch  icntence  as  ithaddoneinthccast 

he  hsj  suffered  tliemcriii'.J  pimlsb-  Whi'eandHart.the  editor  and  pi 

ment  of  the  law,  that  iliev  would  ter  of  the  weekly  newspaper  cal 

run  no  risk  to  ptoruie  liim  his  li-  Tlie  Independent  Whig,  who!: 

bertr.     He  v.:is  coiifi.lenl   of  the  been  cor.TiL-teJ  of  a  libel  on  tl 

leg^il'ty    of  tliC  scFitentc,  and   he  court  in  the  administration  of  j 

thoiifrht,  wh;it  ever  might  h;ivel>een  ,  ticc.  Hecoiiten.'ed  that  there  was 

s;iid  byloid  Camden  of  the  prae-  foiind:iti(in  f'lrtheiheory  laiddo 

tices  in  the  office  of  a  sectetary  of  by  the    learned    gentleman    (f 

state,  thit  Iiis  lordship  would  have  Cliifi)rd)    on    the  other  side, 

t'.ill;i\l  diiferenily  of  the  dey^ion  of  Tuesday  la^c,  when  he  atiemp 

tlie  firit  court  of  criminal- jtirisprii-  to  maintain  that  the  court  of  Kin 

dence.     Ai  to  the  objection  taken  Bench  h:id  no  ris;lit  to  execute 

a;;ai[:stthetiTmsof  the  information,  «iitence  c:tcept  m  a  gaol    of 

he  observed  that  there  wire  other  county    wliertln    the   offence  ' 

extrin'.ic  circumstances  th;it  weif;h-  committed,   a    jjaol   in    a  cou 

ed  with  the  judges  in  cnnsideiing  where  the  court  actually  sat, 

their  sentence-.     The  man  liimself  their  own  peculiar  (?aoIi     He 

must  inow  well  whci't  was  the  na-  viewed  the  histfrlcal  part  of  t 

tuie  of  his  fjult,  and  what  Was  in-  learned   ijenilem.in's    speech,  i 

tended  by  j;ood  behaviorir  in  fu-  examm^d  his  arguments  as  dra 

'  tUTc.     He  had  been   asked  quf  s-  froiy  the  instances  of  distant 

ticns  himself  ofteiH  by  persons  who  prisonment   in  virtue  of  senter 

wished    to  know  what   part  of  a  passed  by  the  court  of  Star  Chi 

writin<i  intended    for    publicatioa  bcr.     He   controTertcd   the  st: 

could  be  consideied  as  Uiitllous.  If  men',     Enat    the    court    of    i 

this  man  a-ked  the  learned  f;eii'le-  Ciiamber  owed  its  abolition  in  : 

man  such  a  question,  he  bcped  he  principal   dc^ee   to  such   pun 

would  give  sufli  an  answer  nt  he  meuts.     The    pniiisliment    w  t 

himself  had   done  -in  iwvh  case; }  g>-^'e  offence  to  patliament  of 

th.it  he  would  dcclinc'piv;:;g  him  nature,    wis    not   on«    that    : 

such  information   as  might   teach  tenced  to  distant   prisons  (as  i 

him  how  near  the  wind  he  could  were  called )  in  England,  but  in 

go  in  the  work  of  J-bclling,  with-  cases  of    Prynnij    Battwick,  i 

out  coming  under  the  arm  of  jus-  othirs,  who  Were  seat  to  the  isla 

tice.    TbeaiComey-^eneml  made  a  of  Jersey,  Guemsey,    and   Sci 

variety  of  other  roir.arfcs  in  dL-fence  It  wiis  not  coru'ci  in  historicalf 

of  the  sentence.  to  say,  that  the  abolition  of  the 

The  silici:or-general  wns  about  risdiction  of  th:it  couit  was  o« 

to  fr^llow,  whcr.  t]ie  ho'.ise  a 'ionrn-  to  such  causes.     There  were  ol 

ed  tlfe  fi:rther  hearing   till  Thurs-  and  >icig!uier  eaiises  assigned 

das'  next,  at  twc  o'clccfc.  th:it  measure.     It  was  in  poin 

May  18,     Their   loidsliips  met  fact,  not  the  seniences  passed, 

at  t\vo  o'clock,    and  moil  of  the  the  whole  prodecdings  of  that  cc 

ju'  ;0s  attended,  preri;iiisly    to  the  passing  trf  s 

'i'he  solicitor-general  (sir  Tho-  sentences,  tjiat  alarmed  the  fc 

mas't'lomer)  spoke  for  about  two  aw^ikencd  the  jealousies,  and  i 

hours  witli  much  animation,  in  de-  cured  the  votes  of  parliament  vA. 

fence  of  tlie  right  of  the  court  of  effected  its  ab(v',i;ii,n. 

King's  Bench  to  pronoaacc  SUcL  3  .     la  support  of  Ids  observaiii 
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hz  referred  to     lord    Clarendon.  lordships,      Be^^inning    with   lord 

He  noticed  some  expressions  whfch  chief-justice   Holt,    he     continued 

ha  J  uUen  from  the  learoed  gentle*-  with    other    imtances    fro'hi  lord 

man,   respecting   words    used    by  chief  justice    Parker,    lord    chief 

Bastwick  when  undergoing  his  sen-  justice  Mansfield,  lord  cliief  justice 

tencc  in  Palace-yard,  and  desired  Kenyon,    &c,,  up  to    the  present 

to  bi0w  by  what  modem  lights  it  time,  durJn^^  all  which  course  so 

was  discovered  that  the  sayings  of  many  excellent  constitutional  puisnfc 

ft  man  in  Palace-yard,  addressed  to  jud^^es  had  also  sat  on  the  bench 

the  mob,  were  to  be  introduced  by  in   that   hig]>  criminal   court;    m 

bwycrs,  or  received  in  a  grave  and  all  which  cases  judgement  had  been 

Jeamed  assembly,  as  matter  of  il-  given    and    executed    wrongfully 

lustration,  reference,  or  precedent,  and  illegally,  if  the  judgement  in 

He  observed  that  tlie  cases  in  which  the  present  case  v.ere  to  be  deemed 

the  learned  gentleman   attempted  illegal.     He  dwelt  particulaHy  on 

to  make  out  any  tiling  in  his  sup-  several  individual  ca^es,  especially 

port  were  all  anterior  to  the  Revo-  onef  in  which  a  man  was  found 

lution.     That  learned  gentleman,  guilty  of   perjury  before  a    com- 

he  contended,  was,  from  various  mittee  of  the  house  of  commons 

i.:L«tance$,  of  which  he  cited  seve-  on   the  Hindon  election,  and  was 

ral,  fiom  which  he  endeavoured  to  sent  Xo  Hindon  to  be  Sv^t  upon  the 

ihow  the  weakness  of  his  arguments,  pillory   in  that    place,   wli^re  his 

erroneous  in  his  notions  respecting  example  was  likely  to  produce  tlie 

the  right  of  the  court  of  King's  most    beneficial  effects;    and  an- 

Eench,   even  previously  to  the  «ra  other,  in  which,  for  a  crime  com- 

of  the  RevohiDon.  There  was  much  mitted  in  Wales,    the    convicted 

mid  about  good  times  and    bad  person  suffered  at  Kennington,  in 

trmes ;  but  he  should  like  to  know  Surry.   He  mentioned  another  case 

into  what  political   dictionary  he  of  a  distant  crime,  for  wliich  the 

was  to   look  for  a    definition  of  execution  took  place  at  St.  Thomas 

which  were,  the  good  times    and  Watering,  Kent;  and  an  old  in- 

which  were  the  bad  times,     Tliere  stance  of  a  man  sent  to  Portsmouth 

ti'as  always  enongh  of  that  sort  of  to  be  executed    for    desertion    or 

argument  to  be  met  with  whenever  cowardice,  because    that  was  the 

legal  precedents  were  resorted  to,  place  where  the  execution  of  that 

whatever  be  the  nature  and  neces-  sentence  would  probably  be  most 

siry  of  the  case,    Comjng  down,  exemplary  and  beneficial.     He  r©- 

however,  to  the  period  of  tlie  Re^  cited  all  the  cases  mentioned  on 

volocion,  he  believed  it  would  be  Tuesday  by  Mr.  att-'.)rncy-general, 

obvioiis  that  in  those  best  times,,  and  contended  for  the  strict  appli- 

the  mode  of  punishment  now  as-  cabilityofthemorerecenUnstances. 

terted  to  be  illegal  was  most  fre-  But  it  was  not  merely  on  the  cases 

quently    practised,    and    yet    no  he  had  cited,  but  on  the  general. 

doubts  had  then  been  raised  as  to  principles  of  the  question,  that  it 

Its  propriety  and  its  legality.    The  ought  to  be  decided.    The  court 

learned  solicitor  then  asserted,  that  of   King*&  Bench  i^^s    the    chiefs 

ta  thfi  times  of  seven  chief  justices  criminal  court  in  the  kingdom.     It 

and   twenty-two  judges,  he  had  was  so  described  by  all  the  ancient 

tkot  less  than  twenty-one  cases  in  ss  well  as  modern  lawyets  pf  re. 

poise  Co  ofier  to  the  notice  of  their  pute.    It  was  so  calkd  by  Coke, 
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who  stited  ks,  antiquitf  and  its 
pow^r.  It  hjid  a  great  part  of  the 
ancient  Jusitc'ie  Anglnt.  Its  jun9> 
diction  was^  called  capiialis  and 
gfmralhf  ta  show  its  umver*»alicy 
and  general  superintendence.  Haw- 
kinsy  in  Iris  Pleas  of  the  Crown 
(one  of  the  l>est  writers  and  au- 
thorities), had  fully  stated  ,its  ex- 
tensive powers.     It  cculdy  he  con- 

,  tended,   be  restrrcted  by  none  ofj^ 
those  restnctions  which    conBned 
the  powers  of  inferior  county  cotirtk. 
And   Were   the   decisions  iof   the 
judges  of  such  a  court  to  be  treated 

<jike  the  practices  of  the  office  of  a 
secretary  of  state,  and  such  afgu-  . 
iDents  supported  merely  hy  what 
lord  Camden  had.s;iid  of  the  usage 
of  such  cHiccs;  usaee  that  had 
never  before  bc*en  made  the  subject 
of  a  solejYin  decision  in  a  court  of 
law,  or  by  any  arguments  au?*inst 
the  exploded  practice  cf  the  ex- 
ploded court  of  Star  Chamber  ?  In 
llie  many  recent  instances  of  iru- 
prisonnient  in  distailt  gaols,  was  it 
to  be  believed  that  .the  poverty  of 
tlie  individuals  v.'as  the  re^ison  that 
prevented  them  from  trying  tlie 
merits  of  the  practice  of  the  judges  ? 
Had  they  not  always  sufliticnt  legal 
asai&tance  ?  Was  there  not  a  learned 
lord  tl:en  at  that  bar,  of  w}\ich  be 
was  the  gieat  ornament,  who  had 
.so  often  exerted  the  greatest  elo- 
quence' the  bar  ever  knew  in  de- 
fence of  such  individuals,  and  who 
left  nothing  undone  th;U  ze-.il  and 
talents  could  effect  ?  And  would  he 
have  left  a  stone  unturned  on  be- 
half ^f  his  clients,  if  he  had  con- 
ceived  the  possibility  of  attacking 
the  legality  of  the  sentences  pro-  . 
nounced  upon  them  ?  After  a  num- 
ber of  other  remarks,  thw*  lioncura- 
b)e  gentleman  concluded. 

Mr.  ClifFord  made  a  long  reply. 
He  said  he  wished  the  learned  gen* 
tltfmen  to  look   into  the  general 


principles  of  our  laws  more  accti* 
niiely  i  they  would  see  reasons  fof 
h?s  view  of  the  nature  of  county 
SiioUf  ana  the  authoiity  of  courts^ 
rhcbc  gaols  were  the  county  gaols  $ 
they  were  built,  repaired,  and  main* 
taincd  at  their  own  expense.  They 
were  obliged  to  keep  the  prisoners, 
they  were  liable  to  fines  for  of* 
fences  committed  iritliin  their  coun* 
ty  limits,  whfch  it  was  presumed 
they  ought  to  have  prevented.  All 
the  gaoTs  were  the  Icine;'*  gaols,  it 
was  perfectly  titie,  and  so  Were  all 
the  coui  ts  of  justice  >  but  ^^'et  this 
was  so,  for  the  purposes  of  public 
beneflc  and  public  protection,  and 
was  limited  by  a  variety  of  restric- 
tions, conditions,  and  limitatio^is* 
All  the  hiqh  reads,  in  the  sanK 
v;ay,  were  the  kin^^'s  roads  (though 
much  of  these  might  be  private  pro- 
perty); but  they  were  tlie  king's, 
for  th(?  convenience  and  protection 
of  h:s  subjects  in  passing  from 
place  to  place.  T)»s  tases  of 
inipri&onmtni  or  execution  in  tlie 
city  of  London,  pursuant  to  sen- 
tences passed  in  Westminster,  pre-  • 
sen  ted  no  dif^icrlty  ;  since,  in  factt 
the  shei  iflTs  cf  London  were  sheriffs 
cf  Middlesex,'  and  the  prison  oi 
Newgate  was  the  prison  of  both« 
The  learned  gcniicman  went 
tlirough  a  wide- field  of  argument 
and  illustration  in  support  of  the 
principles  which  he  liad  asserted  s 
he  quoted  the  declaration  of  tlie 
bill  of  rights  against  excessive  bail, 
and  unusuiitand  cruel  punislimcnts  i 
a.nd  concluded,  after  a  variety  of 
other  observations,  a  very  argu- 
mentative and  ingenious  !:peecb,l>)r 
protesting  again«t  the  impntatioxi 
of  c^'il  designs  in  thb  case,  and  de» 
prcciUing  sucb  tn&inuations  agmnst 
the  people  of  til  is  couAtry. 

The  counsel  having  left  the  bar« 
the  lord  chancellor  rose,  and  firiefiy 
stated  that  he  had  no  doubt  on  his 

xniud 
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vmnd  respecting  this  question.   Im-  observat'ons,  atncnJeJ  tlie  question 

portant  as  ti  was,  it  was  ttot  at-  to  the  following  effect ; 

tended  with   much   dtflicuhy.     It  "  That    it   be    iefen*cd  to   ?he 

w»s  his  intentioa  to  mote  a  ques-  judge^  to  know  their  npinion  whe- 

tioo  to  be  put  to  the  learned  judges  ther  Jhe  court  of  King's   Bench, 

upon  the  subject.  Hislordj^hiptlien  in  the  cnse  of  the  eonviction  of  a 

moved.  That  a  ques*ion  be  rdferred  person  at  Westminster,   could  le- 

to  the    nidges  for   their  opinion,  gaily  send  such  person  to  any  pri- 

••  Whether   the  court  of  King's  son  in  England,   otlier  tlian  the 

Beoch  could  send  any  person  con-  piTson  belonging  to  the  court,  tha 

Ticted  in  tlieir  court  at  Westmin-  county    prison  where   the  oflfence 

iter  to  any 'gaol  in  England  ?'  was  committed,  of  that  where  the 

£arl  Stanhope  objected  to  <he  court  held  its  sittings  ?    And  also 

want  of  precision  in  this  question,  to  4cnow  whether  sureties  for  a  rea- 

His  lordi^ip  lamented  that  he  had  sonable  time,  for  the  good  bcha- 

not  been  present  at  the  commence-  vtonr  of  such  person,  could  be  le- 

ment  of  this  cau^  «n  Tuesday,  in  gaily  inquired  ?" 

consequestce   of  which   he  should  On  the  question  being  handed  to 

give  AO  vote  on  the  subject,  as  he  the  judges,    thoir  lordships'   Ttlie 

bad  not  heard  all  the  arguments,  judges')  opinion  was  delivered  to 

Bat  he  expressed  his  astonishment  the  house  by  sir  James  MansBeld^ 

-at  the  language  he  had  heard  that  lord  chief  jiustice  of  the  common 

ni^t  at  the  bar  from  the  solicitor-  pleas.     His  lordship  began  by  ob- 

genera!  ({ot  whom  he  had  a  high  serving,  that  it  wa*  now  fifty  years 

personal  respect)  imputing  bad  mo-  since  he  had  been  made  a  member 

lives  to  the  other  side.  "His  lord-  of  the  profession  o[  the  law,  and 

ship    mentioned   several    case*   of  he  had  never  during  all  (hat  time 

punishment  of  recent  date,  whic/i  doubtcjl  or  heard  a  doubt  started 

be  thought  comparatively  slight  :  of  tiie  riglit'of  ihe  court  of  King's 

one  particularly,  a  case  of  perjury,  ^ench   now     called    in    question* 

(one  of  the  most    dangerous   of  Many  cases  had  hi^n  cited,  which 

crimes  to  society,)  wliich  had  only  it  was  not  his  intention,  or  that  of 

been    punished  by  three    months  his  brothers,  to  enter  intn.     A  suf- 

imprisonment.   There  was  another,  ficient  number  of  instances,  both  in 

(as  quoted  by  the  solicitor-general)  ancient  and  in  modern  times,  had 

of  a  man  convicted  trf  an  attempt  been  «l*.own  to  prove  tho  practice, 

to  blow  up  the  King's  Bench  pri-  The  removal  of  persons  from  their 

son,  a  crime  which  involved  an  at-  friends  by  imprisonment  was  often 

tempt  at  murder,   nay,  at  many  unavoidable,   and  might  occur  in 

mtirdcrs,    and    yet  only  ptinished  either  of  the  cases  speciBed.     The 

with  thi^ee  years  imprisonment,  and  j^idges  had  no  doubt  whatever  upon 

no  after   security   required.     Let  the  authority  of  the  court  to  send 

their  lordships  compare  these  with  persons  to  prisons  in  England,  other 

the  crime  and  punishment  of  these  than  those  sn^citied  in  the  question 

poor    printers.     He    thought   the  referred  to  them;  As  to  the  second 

courts   fibouU   have  some    better  point,  they  were  equally  of  opinion 

scale  and  measure  foi*  the  pupisli.-  unanimously,  that,  the  court   pos- 

nents  they  m/licred  on  crimes  so  sessed  authority  legally  to  require 

different  in  degree.  such  sureties  for  a  reasonable  time. 

The  lord  clumcellor^  after  some  Lord  Erskine  could  not  act  so 
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unmanly  ft  p^rt  as  to  avoid  giving, 
his  opinion.  He  considered  &e  ap- 
peal by  writ  of  error  as  a  grand 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  our  con- 
stitution, whicli  in  so  many  ways 
provided  checks  upon  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  land.  The 
case  of  libel  law  had  been  brougl't 
as  near  perfection,  as  was  perhaps 
possible :  thouf^h,  in  earlier  life,  he 
did  not  think  that  the  practice  of 
tlie  courts  was  ri^ht  and  legal  iu 
some  points,  yet  he  lived  to  see  it 
jemedied.  He  could  not  pretend  to 
enter  into  the  merits  of  the  parti- 
cular case  of  punishment,  as  tliat 
was  not  lie  fore  him,  -th3ugh  he 
must  say  that  it  was  a*  strange 
thin^  to  be  forward  in  condemning 
a.n  acquitting  jury.  He  had  not 
been  so  long  m  the  profession  as  the 
venerable  jud;:e  who  had  just  de- 
livered the  opinion  of  the  bench  ; 
but  he  had  never  entertained,  a 
doubt  of  die  power  of  the  court  of 
King's  Bench  upon  this  point. 

iipril  14.     Sir  F.  Burdett  rose 
to  make  the  motion  of  .which  he 

fave  notice  yesterday*.  He  said  he 
ad  this  morning  been  to  Chelsea 
Hospital,  in  order  to  view  the  pre- 
mises, and  he  thought  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  words  to  give  such 
a  description  of  them  as  to  convey 
a  pro^^cr  idea  of  the  sicuation.  It 
would  there  fire  be  ncccssHry  for 
every  men: bcr  \^ho  wii»]icd  to  be 
correctly  informed  of  it,  to  take  a 
si:Tj:l,ir  view,  fiom  what  he  had 
fcen,  ^^)^^cver,  he  was  convinced 
he  haJ  h.'cn  rl^hily  informed,  and 
that,  what  he  Muted  yesterday  was 
true.  He  had  no  doubt  but  A  new 
inSrn":ary  n^ight  be  i.eces«iary  for 
the  hcbj  ital  ;  and  it  would  have 
given  him  j^kasure  to  have  found 
that  the  commissioners  of  that  trust 
had  ilxed  upon,  the  most  open,  airy, 
nv.d  healihy  spct  of  the  erciuid  al- 
luded to  as  pdi chased  by  the  pub- 


lic for  the  benefit  of  the  hospiuil ; 
and  to  render  it  not  ftnly  a  useful 
but  magnificent  establishment.  He 
had  hoped  to  find  the  infirmary  si- 
tuated near  the  side  of  thp  river, 
where    the   poor,   ailing    invalids 
would  have  the  comfort  and  be- 
nefit of  fresh  air  and  a  pleasant 
prospect}    but,   to  his  great   sur- 
prise, he  found  that  snot  was 'grant- 
ed for  the  house  of^  colonel  Gor- 
don, and  tlie  infirmary  was  built  iii 
a  corner,  where  xhe  air  would  be 
greatly  obstructed  ;  and,  in  short, 
it  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  very 
worst  spot  that  could  be  fixed  on 
for  tlie  purpose  in  the  whole  of  the 
ground  belonging  to  the  hospital, 
lie  could  thcrfefore   look   oft  the 
whole  in  no  other  light  than  as  a 
downright  job ;  and  thought  the 
officers  of  the  hospital,  the  surgeon 
and  physician,  ^as  well  as  the  sur- 
veyor, had  been  very  negligent  of 
their   duty   in   not  remonstniting 
against  such  a  situation.  He  thought 
tliere  was  a  great  hartlship  in  de- 
.priving'men  who  had  passed  the 
greatest  part  of  their  lives — many 
of  whom  had  also  lost  their  limbs 
in  the  service— of  any  gf  those  ad- 
vantages which  had  been  intended 
to  be  afforded  them  in  purchasing 
this  ground  by  the  public.   Instead 
of  a  beauliful  andiscallhy  situ:ition, 
which  the  house  of  colonel  Gordon 
wdulil  possess,  standing  by  the  side 
of  a  river,  and  the  ground  around 
to  the  extent  of  four  acres,  the  in- 
firmary was  pLccd  in  a  back  situ- 
ation ;  and  those  who  had  occasion 
to  inhal.Mt  it  would  be  cooped  up 
in   a   miserable  corner ;   and    the 
whole  ground  belonging  to  it  was 
not  abuve  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
extent  of  that  granted  to  colonel 
Gordon  ;    or  not  more,   at  most, 
than  above  a  quarter  of  an  acre. 
He  thoviv  ht  it  a  pity  to  spoil,  for  a 
job  of  any  kuid,  so  magnificent  an 
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e*tabli$ment  as  that  of  Chelsea  Hos- 
pi^aJ,  and  he  w^s  sorry  to  see  tliat 
njfaisters  paid  no  greater  regard  to 
the  property  of  the  people.  He 
cQficlLided  by  moving  for 

•*  A  copy  of  the  warrant  from 
the  commissioners  the  trejjsury,  da- 
ted March  II,  1809,  authorizing 
the  surveyor-general  to  prepare  a 
lease  to  colonel  Gordon  of  certain 
lands  adjoining  to  Cheh^a  Hospi- 
t^»  / 

Mr.  Long  jfaid,  that  being  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  he  begged  to  say  a  lew 
words  on  the  suUjcct.  It  had  been 
represented  to  the  board  by  Dr. 
Moscley,  physician  lo  the  hospital, 
that  an  infirmary  was  wanted  ; 
and  on  hearing  this  ground  had 
been  purchased  by  the  public,  the 
commissioners  thought  it  tht  ir  duty 
to  apply  to  the  trea^iury,  and  they 
obtained  that  part  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  inHrmary  had  been 
erected :  when  that  was  done,  the 
surveyor-general  ordered  a  survey 
(0  be  made,  and  a  report  of  what 
WAS  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of 
the  remainder  to  the  best  advan* 
tage  for  the  interest  of  the  crown  ; 
and  it  had  Iseen  reported  that  die 
znost  advantageous  way  would  be 
to  let  out  the  remainder  on  build- 
ing leases.  It  afterwards  appeared 
to  the  treasury,  by  a  memorial  from 
coKiiiel  Gordon,  requesting  a  leai>e 
c{  the  remainder  of  the  said  groiind 
for  a  house,  that  he  had  oifered  to 
J^ive  the  sum  fixed  by  the  valuation 
vrhich  had  been  made.  By  an  act 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Pitt,  no  crown 
lands  can  be  gran^d  but  on  a  cer- 
tificate and  valuation  of  two  sur- 
veyors on  oath:  that  had  been 
done ;  the  act  of  parliament  had 
been  strictly  complied  with,  and^ 
that  was  all  the  job  complained^of. 
It  the  net  hAil  been  complied  with, 
&nd  Chelsea  Hospital  provided  for. 


it  could  be  no  job.  The  honour- 
able baronet  liad  said,  the  ground 
tn  which  liie  iiiliimary  was  built 
was  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole. 
He  admitted  it,  but  it  was  as  much 
as  was  wanted.  The  honourable 
baronet  had  also  said  the  officers 
should  have  remonstrated  :  for  that 
there  was  no  occasion ;  because  all 
they  asked  had  been  granted  them ; 
and  they  had  an  assurance  from 
the  surveyor-general,  that  no  build- 
in;»s  whatever  should  be  permitted 
to  be  raised  that  might  annoy  the 
pensioners.  He  had  no  objection 
to  the  papers  moved  for. 

Sir  O,  Moseley  said,  he  had  this 
morning  accompanied  sir  Francis 
,  Burdett  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  and 
he  entirely  coincided  with  him  in 
opiufon  as  to  the^  whole  of  what  he 
had  stated  respecting  the  situation 
of  tb.e  infirm.ary,  and  colonel  Gor- 
don's h(.use,  and  concluded  by  say- 
ing the  motion  had  his  hearty  con- 
currence. 

Mr.  Huskisson  generally  sup- 
po:  ted  the  argument  and  statement 
of  NIr.  Long,  and  stated  further, 
that  the  plan  of  the  infirmary  had 
been  transmitted  to  the  treasui  y  by 
the  governors,  physician,  and  sur- 
veyor, and  they  had  fixed  on  the 
spot  as  the  most  convenient  and 
best  situation.  Whether  they  were 
as  well  able  to  judge  and  deter- 
niine  on  \.]y,\t  head  as  the  honour- 
able -  baronei  and  the  honourable 
seconder  of  the  motion,  he  would 
not  determine.  The  honourable  ba- 
ronet ijiid  mentioned  tlie  comer  in 
'which  they  were  cooped  up  as  not 
a  twentieth  part  or  tHe  ground 
granted  to  colonel  Gordon.  Now 
the  riurveyoTS  had  on  oath  valued 
the  land  lor  the  infirmary  at  6000/. ; 
and  on  llie  same  oath  the  land  of 
colonel  Gordon  was  only  valued  at 
52/.  a  year.  Colonel  Gordon  hav- 
ing been  informed,  by  sir  David 
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Dundas  perhaps,  or  some  other 
officer  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  that* the 
land  ill  question  was  to  be  let  for 
building  on,  had  offered  the  terms 
of  the  valuation  ;  and  if  the  ho- 
nourable baronet  had  applied  and 
offered  more  tlian  any  otlier,  he 
would  have  had  it. 

Sir  John  Newport  wished  to  be 
informed  why  it  was,  that,  when  a 
subsisting  interest  had  been  bought 
up  wiih  public  money,  that  part  of 
the  land,  which  was  hot  d<?cmed 
necessary  for  the  use  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  had  been  transferred  to 
the  crown  lands,  and  not  to  the 
funds  of  the  hospital,  in  as  much 
as  the  lands  had  been  originally 
granls^d  for  ever  by  die  crown  to 
tne  trustees  of  that  institution  ? 

Mr.  Huskisson  informed  the  ho- 
nourable baronet,  that  tlie  land 
in  question,  though  part  of  the 
Chelsea  -estate,  Irpra  which  the 
grant  had  been  made  by  the  crown 
to  Chelsea  Hospital,  had  never 
been*  granted  to  that  institution, 
•  A  lease  had  been  granted  by  the 
crouna  of  this  land  to  sir   Robert 

m 

Walpole,  and  it  was  the  residue  of 
the  term  so  granted  that  had  been 
bought  up  with  the  public  money. 
That  part,  however,  of  tho  land, 
which  was  thought  necessary  for 
the  infirmary  for  the  hospital,  had 
been  purchased  to  be  transferred 
to  the  use  of  the  hospital. 

The  chancellor  ot  the  exchequer 
clid  not  mean  to  prolong  this  de- 
bate, but  felt  it  necessary  to  not'ce 
one  of  two  of  the  observations 
which  had  fallen  from  the  hounurw 
able  baronet  who  had  brought  for* 
ward  this  moticm.  The  honourable 
baronet  was  disposed  to  view  nil 
the  acts  of  his  majesty's  govcrr»- 
jncnt  with  a  jealous  and  'jaundiced 
eye;  and  in  that  spirit,  without 
*  waiting  for  the  necessary  informa* 


lion,  had  denominated   this   trans- 
action, in  the  first  instance,  a  job. 
The  honourable  baronet  was  well 
aware,   that  nothing  could   moro^ 
effectually  tend  to  inilame  the  pub- 
lic mind,  than  to  come   for^vard, 
as  he   did,  lo  institute  an  inquiry 
into  a  proceeding  which  he  repre- 
sented as  a  favour  to  an  individual, 
and  an  injury  to  those  old  snldiers 
"who  were  so  justly  entitled  to  the 
sympathy  and  compassion  of  the 
public  :  as  if  the  honoui-able  b;i- 
ronet  were  the  only  perjon  who 
felt  for  their  tituation,  and  h's  ma* 
jcsry's  ministern  tvere  insensible  to 
their  claims  or  their  interests.  What 
was  the  c;ise  of  the  honourable  ba- 
ronet ?  He  had  ;« greed  that  it  would 
be  of  material  beiiefit  to  the  hospitril 
that  an  iii::rnr;ary  sliould   be  pro- 
vided.    The  tre;i<iury,  having  pur- 
chased the   land   in   (question,  di- 
rected  the   proper    persons   to   fix 
upon  what  part  'of  it  should    be 
necessary  for  the  hospital,  and  then 
directed    the    snrveyor-gcneral    to. 
report  what  should  be  done  with 
the  remainder,  and  how  it   could 
be    disposed  of  most    beneficially 
for  the   public    interest.     If  they 
had  not  done  so,  then  the  honoura- 
ble   baronet    would     have   come 
forward    with   a    motion    against 
them,    for    having   sacrificed    the 
public  inrcFCit  with  a  view  to  show 
an  osieiUatiun.    He  did  not  know 
whether   it   would  .be  'contended, 
that  %  ley  ought    to    have    takca 
the  opinion  ot  the  honourable  ba» 
ronet,  rathefthan  the  repoit  of  two 
sworn  surveyors,  as  to  the  value  of 
the  land;  hut  certainly  if  they  had 
not  taken  the  measures  which  h-.id 
been  adopted,   they  would  have 
been  open  to  censure  as  improvi- 
dent servants  of  the  public.     Ke 
did  not  mean  to  object  to  ib^  pro- 
duction of  the  fullest  iaformation 
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thatconld  be  had  upon  the  subject, 
and  should  therelnre  agree  to  the 
motion  of  the  honourable  baronet. 
Sereral  other  gentlemen  spoke  on 
the  subject ;  after  which 

Sir   Francis    Biirdettt   said    be 
conld  not  help  bein^^  suspicious  of 
a  job,  when  he  saw  the  most  profit- 
able part  of  the  land  given  to  an 
individ:ia]«  and  the  leiist  valuable 
to  rhe  ho^p'tal.     It  was*  no  argn- 
xnent  to  say,  that  tiie  part  trans- 
feiic^  to  the    hospital  was  valued 
ai  five  or   sin   thousand    pounds, 
tihcn  tt  must  he  obvious  that  the 
remainder  of  the  IdSid,  forming  a 
beaiitil'ul  terrace  do^n  to  the  river, 
Tnd  affording  a  fine  free  circulation 
of  air,  would  be  a  most  valuable 
accession  to  tlie  hospital.  Many  per- 
sons, ^^e  was  inforaied,  would  give 
lO.O'X}/.  fir  it.     In  bringing  thf 
pjbjet  t  therefore  before  ihe^iousc, 
be  contenied  that  he  had  not  shown 
any  dispcnition  to  «view  the  acts  of 
ill-  ministers  with  a  jaundiced  eye. 
It  was   not  his   wish  to  harp  per 
his  majesty's     ministers ;    neither 
did  be  wish  10  turn  them  out  of 
iheir  places  ;  for  he  really  thought 
them  as  good  as  any  other  set  of 
^ti-men  tliat  might  succeed  to 
their  places ;  or  as  any  set  of  gen- 
tlemen, of  whom  if  he  had  the  se- 
le^CTon,  he  mi^ht  p^'int  out  himself. ' 
But  he  h.*^  a-  jealous  eye  upon  all 
their  measures,  because  it  had  not 
lately  been  the  habit  of  administra- 
tioas  t )  attend  much  to  the  public 
interests.     It  had  been  said  by  a 
rijjht  honourable  gentleman,  that 
nothing  was  here  taken  from  Qhel- 
Svd  Hospital — Granted;    but   ten 
limes  as  much  as  was  given  to  the 
hospital  had  been  given  to  an  in- 
dividual.     The   right  honourable 
gcii*lerr»an  had  said,  that  if  minis- 
ters ^lad  not  secured  the  52/.  a  year, 
ihr.t  cir  -umsiancc  would  have  been 
the  ground  of  a  motion  against 
them.    Now  h^  could  appeal  to 


the  chair  and  to  the  house,  whether 
it  was  his  practice  to  bring  forward 
capricious  motions.  When  he  did 
make  motions  of  the  nature  6f  that 
before  the  house,  it  was  *to  him  a 
painful  duty ;  for  certainly  ht 
should  rather,  if  he  could,  concur 
with  the  majority  of  that  house, 
or  of  any  public  assembly.  What 
he  complained  of,  he  was  in- 
fluenced to.  upon  public  ground  ; 
and  litr  siill  insisted  that  it  was 
highly  improper,  when  this,  the 
only  piece  of  land  in  the  kingdom 
which  could  answer  such  a  purpose^ 
was  out  of  lease,,  that  advantage 
had  not  been  taken  of  it  to  add  to 
the  beauty  and  appearance  of  this 
magnificent  monument  of  national 
gratitude.  He  had  not  presumed' 
tp  call  the  transaction  a  job,  though 
he  said  it  had  the  appearance  of 
one ;  and  now  that  the  subject  had 
undergone  some  discussion,  he 
continued  of  the  same  opinion. 
When  the  papers  should  be  pro- 
duced, it  was  his  intention  to  call 
these  wise  men  who  had  been  con- 
sulted to  the  bar.  It  was  possible 
to  have  a  question  put  in  such  a' 
manner  as  to  insure  t^e  answer 
desired ;  but  however  that  was, 
all  the*  surveyors  in  the  kingdom 
would  not  be  able  to  persuade  him 
that  a  _wall  eight  feet  high,  and 
the  buildings  intended,  would  not 
-prevent  the  free  circulation  of  air. 
He  stated  the  quantity  of  land 
given  to  thjB  hospital  to  be  a  quarter 
of  an  acre,  that  let  to  colonel 
Gordon  about  four  acres. 

Mr.  F.  Moore  thought  that  ererf 
man  who  wished  well  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  hospital,  was  indebted 
to  the  honourable  baronet  for  har- 
inp;  brought  forward  this  motion. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  thebuil^|ing 
should  be  suspended  until  the  pa- 
pers should  be  produced.  He 
wanted  materials  to  enable  him  to 
jiidge,  when  it  was  stated  that  ' 
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fourth  of  an  acre  vas  valued  %t  five 
or  six  thousand  pounds,  and  four 
acres  had  been  lee  to  colonel  Gor« 
don  at  a  rent  of  fifty-two  pounds  a- 
year. 

The  motion  for  the  warrant  was 
then  agreed  to,  as  were  all  the  mo- 
tions proposed  by  Mr.  Huskisso]?, 
for  the  various  other  documents 
connected  with  this  transaction. 

April  20th. .  Mr.  Huskii»son  rose 
for  the  purpose  of  moving,  that 
there  be  laid  before  the  house  some 
papers,  in  addition  to  those  'or- 
dered on  Friday  last,  relative  to 
the  land  granted  at  Chelsea  to  co- 
lonel Gordon,  in  order  to  enable 
the  house  to  judge  more  satisfac- 
torily of  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  that  transaction.  He 
had  already  in  a  former  debate 
stated,  that  the  condition  of  tlie 
grant  to  colonel  Gordon  was,  that 
no  buildings  should  be  erected  on 
die  land  which  could  interfere  with 
Chelsea  Hospital.  But  having  heard 
in  that  instance  from  two  honour- 
able baronets  (sir  Francis  Burdett 
and  sir  Oswald  Mosely),  who  had 
personally  surveyed  the  premises, 
that  the  buildings  in  contemplation 
there  would  interfere  with  the  in- 
frmary  for  the jiospiral,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  go  the  next  day  to  in- 
spect the  ground  and  ascertain  that 
fact*  On  inspection,  he  did  (ind 
that  the  erection  of  a  building,  in  the 
situation  where  the  foundation  was 
preparing,  would  interfere  with  the 
infirmary,  and  consequently  would 
be  a  violation*  or  rather  a  departure 
from  the  condition,  of  the  grant.  In 
the  evening  he  communicated  this 
prcumstance  to  bis  right  honour- 
able  fiiend  (the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer),  and  begged  of  him  to 
inspect  in  person  the  premises ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  on  in- 
quiry it  was  found  that  the  person 
who  had  taken  possession  of  the 
land)  and  was  employed  to  ptepare 


the  foundation  for  the  building, 
had  not  consulted  eHher  the  sur- 
vey or-geneial  of  crown  lands^  or 
the  surAreyor  of  Chelsea  lands,  upon 
the  subject.  The  inquiry  had  been 
directed  in  writing  to  the  survey or^ 
general  of  crown  lands,  and  in 
consequence  the  situation  of  the 
foundation  for  the  building  ha4 
been  altered  ;  so  that  it  appeared 
by  the  answer,  tliat  a  building  on 
th^  now  intended  foundation  would 
not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  inter* 
fere  witli  the  hospital.  The  papers 
he  sliould  move  for  were  copies  of 
the  letters  of  George  Hatrisun,  esq. 
to  the  surveyor-general  of  crown 
lands,  upon  tliis  subject,  together 
with  the  answers  thereto.  He  would 
also  move  for  a  copy  of  the  report 
of  tlie  two  surveyors  who  valued 
this  land  at  55L  a  year,  upon  oath, 
which  valuation  they  still  continued 
to  think  adequate.  When  tliese 
papers  should  be  before  the 
house,  they  would  clearly  show  that 
i(  was  not  the  intention  of  the  trea<« 
sury  to  grant  a  favour  to  anv  ihdi^ 
vidual,  at  the  expense  of  the  health 
or  comfort  of  the  invalids  of  the 
hospital*  He  concluded  by  moving 
that  these  papers  be  laid  before  tho 
house* 

On  the  question  being  putt 
Mr.  Maxwell  stated,  that  he  had 
gone  to  the  premises  on  Friday,  in 
order  to  view  them  in  person :  when 
he  applied  for  adnnission,  he  stated 
that  be  did  not  go  there  from  any 
idle  curiosity,  but  as  a  member  of 
parliament  wishing  to  inspect  this 
land,  which  had  been  made  a  sub- 
set of  discussion  in  parliament. 
~e  was  informed  by  an  old  gar- 
dener,  who  had  been  there  for 
twenty-four  years,  that  be  could 
not  let  him  in  i  and  the  workmen^ 
to  whom  he  applied  also  for  ad- 
niission,  declared  that  it  was  as 
much  as  their  bread  was  worth  to 
admit  Uny  person.    The  workmen 
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triOTTcre  busy  in  boardins^  up  an 
iro'i  g;ite,  in  order  to  prcve.-:  any 
or^e  fro-ii  looking  into  tlie  iiue:  ior. 
He  wished  therefore  to  kncrvv  by 
^^hom  the  order  for  refusing  ad- 
isission  had  been  given. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
observed,  that   the    premises  had 
k^n  purchased,  in  ordfcr  that  what 
was  necessary   might    be    appro- 
riited  to  the  use  of  the   hospital. 
The  honourable  baronet,  when  he 
sued  that  tlie  order  for  excluding 
persons  from  the  gi  ound  proceeded 
from  the  coTOmander-ir\-clnef,  ap-  * 
peered  to  him    to    proceed  upon 
suppoikition,  having  heard  tlie  order 
disclaimed  on  the  part  of  the  trea- 
sury and  the   payroince.   *  If  he 
C"uld  venture,  widiout  paving  any 
i/iiormaiion   upon   the   subject^  to 
make  a  conjecture,  the  order  had 
been  given  by  the  person  having  a 
ri^'ht   to    the    possession  of    the 
ground.    If  any  order  had  been 
pven  to  exclude  members  of  par- 
Kament,  it  would  have  been  both 
iaiproper  and  foolish*     But  when 
it  was '  considered    how  pointedly 
public  attention  Jiad   been    lately 
drdiwn  to  tliis  piece  of  land,  withiu 
a  c.iie  and  a  half  of  this  metropolis, 
ii  v7ould  be'  obvious  how  desirable 
it  roost  be  io  keep  out  the  great 
.".umber  of  persons  who  might  wish 
tj  viiit  :he  place.     He  did  not  tliiiik 
it  expedient    that   a  case  of  tliis 
<i£:scriptioii  shoul4    day  after  day 
cftQtinue  to  occupy  the  attention 
cf  the  house,  wl}en  the  most  that 
could  be  siiid  in  the  worst  view  that 
c<)uld  be  taken  of  the   case  was, 
thattliere  might  ]iave  been  some 
inegularity  in  tiie  inferior  ag^ents 
tm^^loyed  in   tlie  progreji?  ol   tlie 
iransaction. 

General  Tarleton  observed,  that 
t-)>s  was  only  the  second  time  in 
^Lich  this  subject  had  been  under 
i>cuision.     The  elFcct  cf  the  first 


discussion  had  been  that  the  site  of 
the  house  had  been  changed ;  and 
the    advaiita«:e   tliat   would  result 
from  this  second  discussion  would 
be,  that  the  bar  pVaccd  against  the 
adniission   of   members    by   some 
invisible     hand,     would    now    be 
rrmoved.     He  had  heard  from  the 
nearest   relation  of  the  noble  lord 
( Yarboro  w  i(h ) ,  that  he  wished  to  get 
a  renewal  oi  his  Jca.sc,butLJ]atminis-* 
ters  refused,  and  staled,  that  they 
wanted  tlie  whole,  for   tlie  use  of 
Chelsea   Hospital ;   and    a    pretty 
application  they  had  made  of  die 
land,  ill  approp;  i.itr;ig  one  q natter 
of  an   acre   to   the  hospital,    and 
giving  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
to  an  officer  not  at  all  connected 
with  it.     As  our  military  establish- 
ment  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
diminished,  the  menns  of  extending 
the  hospital  should  be  kept  undi- 
minished.    The  honourable  baro- 
net, who  had  brought  forward  this 
subject,   tlicrefore,  had  done  well 
for  ihe  public  interest.     When  the 
papers  moved  for  should  be  on  the 
table,  they  .would   be  enabled   to 
look  more  minutely  into  the  case, 
and  then  peihaps  it  would  be  ne. 
ccs-,ary  to  call  for  the  fact,  and  to 
examine  witnesses  at  the  bar. 

Mr.  Pci.sonbv  a  ked  whether 
the  grant  ol  colonel  Gordon  had 
been  perfected,  so  as  that  by  law 
it  could. no^  be  avoided;  because, 
if  so,  colonel  Gordon,  havii^g  the 
right  to  the  land,  mightstill  erect  his 
house  in  the  very  situation  which, 
it  WMs  allowed  on  aU  hands,  would 
be  inconvenient  for  the  hospital. 
(It  nuas  here  iiaUi  across  the  tahle^ 
that  the  agveetnetU  and  grant  'were 
conditiGticU  that  no  house  should  be 
ertcied  in  a  sitiintion  inconvenient  to 
the  ho.pUaL)  Well,  then,  die  at- 
tempt to  erect  a  building  in  such 
a  situation  was  a  violation  of  the 
coudiLionj  and  no  inquiry  had  taken 
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place  respectinp:  ir,  until  the  sub- 
ject had  been  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  house  by  the 
honourable  baronet,  not  then  in 
his  place.  Thp  secretary  to  the 
treasury  tog  had  stated  on  a  former 
flight,  that  the  whole  of  the  ground 
was  suchy  that  a  house  could  not 
be  built  upon  any  part  of  it,  except 
the  spot  which  had  been  cliosen 
for  the  intended  house;  and  jet 
it  now  appeared  that  another  situa- 
tion fit  tor  building  upon  could 
be  found  upon  the  land. 

After  some  further  discussion  the 
papers  were  ordered. 

May  5.  Sir  O.  Mosely,  as  in- 
troductory to  a  motion  he  was 
about  to  make,  said,  he  had  made 
inquiries  at  Chelsea  about  the 
value  of  ground,  and  he  wras  in- 
fofmed  that  many  gardeners  would 
have  given  20/.  an  acre  for  such 
ground,  even  if  it  had  not  the  ad- 
vantage qf  beinpf  on  the  liver.  It 
appeared  therefore  that  any  com- 
mon gardener  would  have  given 
80/,  a  year  for  what  colonel  Gor- 
don gave  but  55L  Colonel  Got  don 
might,  as  soon^as  he  got  the  lease, 
have  let  it  out  at  profit.  If  the 
▼alue  of  the  land  was  said  to  be  so 
depreciated  from  the  contiguity  of 
tlie  infii;niary,  was  not  that  a  rea- 
son fur  not  separating  the  land  fiom 
the  building  ?  At  presewt  the 
btiilding  gave  ix)ore  the  idea  of  the 
damp  vaults  of  a  secluded  prison, 
than  of  an  airy  and  comfortable 
dwelling  for  invalids.  He  should 
much  rather  see  tnc  old  soldier 
walking  about  those  grounds 
and  smoking  his  pipe  there,  th^n 
^ee  all  the  improven:onts  wliich 
colonel  Gordon  could  make  there. 
As  to  colonel  Gordon  personally, 
he  did  not  nr.e;in  to  say  that  he, 
from  his  long  services,  was  not  as 
much  entitled  to  any  favour  as 
another  officer ;  bat  he  wouUi  say 


that  these  grounds  ought  not  t6 
have  been  taken  away  fiom  tlic 
infirmary  to  be  given  to  any  in- 
dividual. He  was  ready  to  .prove 
;at  the  bar,  that  most  of  the  officers 
at  Chelsea  remonstrated  agitinst 
this  transaction,  but  tliat  the  go. 
Tcnior  persisted.  He  should  only 
wibh  to  call  a  few  witnesses  to  the 
bnr.  The  honoui'able  baronet 
b'TC  mentioned  the  names  of  Sir 
David  Dundas,.  Dr.  Moseley,  Mr. 
Fofdycc,  and  nine  or  ten  other 
gentlemen,  bcinp  medical  men, 
surveyors,  or  arcliitects.  He  con- 
cluded by  moving,  "  That  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  investigate 
certain^ transactions  respecting  the 
building  of  the  new  infirmary  at 
Chelseii.'* 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
stiid,  that  whatever  wish  gentlemen 
might  have  to  proceed  further  in 
this  inquiry,  he  hoped  that  they 
would  not  think  any  fwither  pro-- 
ceeding  necessary,  v.'hen  they  should 
Itear  the  statement  he  had  to  make. 
The  case  had  since  been  inquired 
into,  bo  til  by  the  governors  of 
Chelsea  HosDit:il  and  the  tre.isurv  t 
and  on  a  oommunicatim  with  co- 
lonel Gordon,  he  exprrv.sed  himself 
very  ready  to  emend  the  space  to- 
wards the  infirmary.  Tiie  gover- 
nors of  Chelsea  Hospital  h:A  af:cr» 
wards  thought  tl^at  it  nvcnilc  be 
advisable  to  mjkc  other  additions 
to  the  iMfirmary,  and  that  perhaps 
they  might  want  the  whole  of  tlie 
groiind,  and  they  therefore  wrct« 
to  die  treasury  to  know  whetht?r 
the  contract  uith  colonel  Gardon 
was  so  concluded  as  to  prevent 
this.  The  treasui-y  wrote  back  to 
them  in  ^answer,  that  the  conti  act 
was  in  such  u  situation,  that  they 
conceived  colonel  Gordon  had  An 
equitable  title  to  a  lease  from 
them.  He  was  convinced  that  if 
sudi   a  contfucc  had  eiisted    he» 
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tUven  individuals,  a  court  of  equity 
would  have  decreed  the  perform* 
ar.ce  of  it,  and  that  a  lease  should 
be  executed.  It  wvls^  however,  now 
settled,  that  other  surveyors  and 
other  phrbicians  should  be  called 
cp^^a  to  ^ive  their  report ;  and  if 
»heir  report  should  be,  that  ;hose 
tn^oundi  were  neeessary  for  the  in* 
firmATf,  government  would  cer- 
uinly  endeavour  to  prevail  on  co- 
lonel G«>rdon  to  give  t^em  up. 

General  Tarkton  spoke  at  some 
length  on  the  propriety  of  granting 
e.'tfry  comfort  and  indulgence  to 
ol  J  Worn-oat  ^Idiers,  who  only  cjot 
;idmtttance  into  Clielsea  Hospitid 
Irom  their  Vong  services,  their 
W'uads,  and  tlichr  constitutiotis  be- 
ir.i;  worn  out  in  the  service  of  their 
co'intry.  If  the  nation  chose  to 
build  palaces  for  these  d^scharg** 
cd  veteran?,  ornamented  gardens 
ihould  go  alone  with  the  palaces  ; 
and  the  old  soldier  should  not  be 
prevented  from  walking  in  him. 
It  woald  be  a  pleasing  sight  to  the 
young  as  well  as  to  the  old,  to  see 
the  worn-out  sold*er  ctijoyin^  all 
the  comforts  which  the  liberab'ty 
cf  this  countty  designed  for  him* 
He  thonght  the  honourable  baronet 
($tr  F.  Burdett)  had  therefore  great 
merit  in  bringing  this  subject  be- 
fore the  consideration  of  the  house. 

Colonel  Wood  said,  he  did  not 
rise  to  prolong  the  debate.  fA 
hugh,)  It  was  ngt  1  •  intention  to 
]'  ive  said  a  word  on  the  subject, 
'ui  for  some  insinuations  used  by 
ti»i  honourable  bani:\et  who  made 
•i'  motion  against  colonel  Gcr- 
«.  n.  That  gallant  officer  had  been 
rfany  years  in  the  most  active  sor- 
vve  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
—  deservedly  had  obtained  a  place 
f  great  trust,  but,  in  executing  the 
arduous  duties  of  it,  he  had  in  a 
n  lancr  secluded  himself  from  so- 
ci«  tv  ;  ar«d  whatever  some  gentle- 


men might  think,  he  was'  sure  co« 
lonel  Gordon  would  be  one  of  tjie 
last  men  in  England  who  would 
desire  to  have  any  advantage  at 
the  expense  of  .the  pensioners  of 
Chelsea  Hospital. 

Sir.  Francis  Burdett  said,  that 
with  respect  to  tlie  bargain,  ao  far 
as  it  affected  the  public,  it  was  an 
absolute  job.    ITie  pensioners  wer« 
to  be  immured,  to  give  advantage 
to     colonel    Gordon's      plejiurc- 
groumis ;  and  though,  according  to 
the  speech  of  the  honourable  gen- 
tlenlan  who  had  just  sat   down, 
that  o^cer  would  not  take  ddvai>- 
tage  of  the  soldier,  he  seemed  to 
have  no  objection  to  take  advantage 
of  tlie  ground.     This  was  in  his 
opinion,  the  only  spot  in  England 
fit  for  the  jJurpose  of  an  infirmary 
for  the  hospital,  and  he  would  be 
happv  to  give  double  the  sum  colo- 
nel Gordon  was  to  pay  for  it,  and 
secure  it  on  any  of  his  estates 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  it  up 
to  the  hospital,   rather  than  this 
monument  of  national  munificence 
sliould  be  disfigured.     He  thought 
this  the  greatest  job  he  had  ever 
heard  of;  it  was  a  job  of  all  jobsi, 
and  OTj^ghtto  be  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  job.    We  heard 
cVery  day  of  barometers,  thermo- 
meters, and  chronometers,  and  this 
should     be    called     tlie    jobomgier. 
As  to  the  papers,  he  would  not  go 
into  them.  Dr.  Moseley  desired  me  . 
whole  of  the  premises.     Mr.  Auit, 
in  his  letter,   says»   part  may    be 
granted  ;*  and  in  that  division^  co- 
lonel   Gordon    got  about   sfxteen 
parts  out  of  nineteen.     Soipe  gen- 
tlemen had  talked  of  the  expense 
of* a  wall;  but  they  did  not  men- 
tion, that  if  it  Wiis  not  for  colonel 
Gordon,     that    wall  woulcJ     not 
be  wanting.     He  thought  the  pen- 
sioners were  very  ill  used  in  many 
respects.    There  was  a  very  fine 
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large  public  terrace,  but  the  old 
soldiers  wcr6  nfever  suffered  to  set 
a  foot  on  it ;  they  were  totally  ex- 
cluded from  it :  and  its  to  the  gar« 
den,  not  aiinj^le  k-ck  were  the  poor 
pensioners  permitted  to  take  to 
make  their  porridge  witli.  He 
could  not  see-  such  transactions  go* 
in^  forward  without  taking  notice 
of  them.  He  felt  it  to  be  an  im* 
perious  duty  which  compelled  him 
to  aiim  at  their  correction.  He  had 
no  doubt  but,  in  these  demure 
times,  the  cry  would  be  raised 
agaiiist  him.  He  did  not  know  bj 
what  name  he  should  be  assailed  •; 
jacobin,  he  supposed,  was  grown 
too  stale  and  worn  out,  and  gen- 
tlemen began  to  be  ashamed  of  it ; 
but  it  signified  not  to  him  what  it 
was  ;  he  would  wear  any  name  that 
"  went  along  wich  tlie  reformation 
of  abuses.  With  respect  to  the 
motion,  he  had  no  doubt  but  his 
honourable  friend  who  brought  it 
forward,  would  agree  to  take  a 
select  committee,  instead  of  an  open 
committee  of  the  whole  house ;  and 
as  there  were  further  pp.ptrs  to  be 
produced,  they  niiglit  be  referred 
to  the  s:iid  cctrtnince, 

Mr.  Yt;r]:e  spoke  with  c;:isidcr- 
ablc  warmth  against  the  motion. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  that  in  look- 
ing over  the  papers,  he  thought 
government  must  have  been  im- 
posed on.  I'he  house  of  Mrs.  Au- 
frcre,  which  was  to  be  converted 


into  an  infirmary,  ^as  valued,  wrffr 
the  small  piece  of  land  adjoining 
ir^  ai  6,380/. ;  and  tlie  remaining 
land,  which  was  four  acres,  was  let 
for  5.5/.  a  year.  It  was  with  con- 
siderable astonishment  he  liad  read 
the  report,  and  he  never  conld  have 
supposed  it  to  he  one  drawn  up 
on  the  part. of  the  public,  but  on 
the  part  of  a  lessee,  who  was  stat- 
ing every  tiling  he  could  for  hii 
own  interest.  Respecting  what  fell 
from  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer,  as  to  prevailing  with  colr-» 
ncl  Gordon  to  give  up  the  grant,' 
if  any  fraud  or  delusion  had  been 
pfactiseli  on  the  treasury,  he 
thought  it  would  be  like  the  case 
of  a  minor's  estate,  in  which,  where 
fraud  or  delusion  was  used,  a 
court  of  equity  would  set  aside  the 
agreement  made  by  trustees  :  so, 
in  this  instance,  if  fraud  or  delu- 
sion by  any  one  appeared,  the 
house  might  interfere^  and  prevent 
the  completion  of  the  grant. 

Sir  O.  Mosely  replied  shortly  to 
the  many  observations  made  against 
his  motion.  It  had  been  said  the 
case  had  not  been  made  oat.  He 
owned  it ;  but  he  pledged  himself, 
if  a  select  committee  were  granted, 
to  prove  the  case  fully  to  the.satis<« 
faciion  of  the  house. 

A  divi«iion  then  took  place  l ' 
Ayes  -  -      73 
Noes  -  -     170 
Adjourned.  * 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

i)ekieonthe  Bill  for  prrventing  the  Sale  of  Places^Earl  Grev*s  Moiion 
«t  the  Campaign  in  Portug.d — Lard  A,  Hamilton  $  Motion  on  tJie  Abuse 
of  Patronage— Mr.  Ord's  Motion  on  the  Dutch  Commissioners— Lord 
Auckland's  Motion  on  Divorce  Bills — Sir  Thomas  Turtons  Motion  in 
hehalf  of  Debtors — Mr.  CunVen's  Motion  on  the  Purity  of  Election^ 
Mr,  Madocks*  s  Motion  of  Charges  against  Ministers — Mr,  Marlins  Motion 
QJi  the  Third  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Finance — The  Cliancellor  of  the 
Exchequers  Motion  Dn the  Budget. 


APRIL  21st.    The  cliancellor 
of  the  exchequer  moved  die 
order  of  the  day,  for  tlie  second 
reading  of  tlie  bill  for  preveating 
the  sale  of  places. 
On  the  questron  being  put, 
Lord  Folkestone  had  a  few  woi-ds 
to  say  on  the  subject.  He  observed, 
that  these  sort  of  preventive  bills 
very  rarely  did    any    good.     As 
long  as  temptations  were  suSered 
to  remain,  offences  would  be  com- 
mitted.    Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
vi^ons  of  such  bills,  the  ingenuity 
of  offenders  would    continue    to 
erade  them,  at  a  little  more  or*- 
pease  or  trouble.     If  the  inquiry 
hi  had  proposed  a  few  nights  since 
kad  been  gone  into,  there  would 
have  been  no  occasion  for  the  pie- 
eent  mea<>ure.     As  to  the    offices 
connected  with  the  courts  of  law, 
he  found  tliev  had  been  for  a  long 
time  regularly  bought  and  sold, 
but  he  could  see  no  reason  why  tliis 
practice  should  be  suffered  to  con- 
tinoe.      There  was  another  omis- 
lion,  however,   in  the  act,  which 
appeared  to  him  of  more  material 
nwmenc.     The  attention    of   the 
house  had  been  much  fixed  to  East 
Ipdia  writerships  and  cadetships ; 
but  there  was    another  tlung  of 


much    more    Consequence  which 
had  not  been  not'ced.     It  was  most 
notorious  that  there  was  a  IratHc 
{ot  other  places,  and  also  for  seats 
in    parliament,      ijiear^    hear!) — 
This  was  a  thing   most  contrary 
to  every  idea  of  the  constitution, 
and  yet  it  was  jmost  notorious ;  and 
as  it  was  most  notorious,  he  thought 
the   right    honourable   gentleman 
would  do  well  to  introduce  a  clause 
m  his  bill  to  prevent  traiTickinn;  for 
seats  in  parliament.     The  treasury 
was  the   place   where  this   traffic 
went  on  to  the  greatest  and  most 
corrupt  extent.     The  secretary  of 
the  treasury  was  generally  the  agent 
in  all  those  transactions  on  the  purt 
of  the  government. — {Near,  hear  I) 
If  gentlemen  meant  by  this  cheer- 
ing to  imply  a  doubt  of  his  state- 
ment, he   should  be  very  happy 
to  be  allowed  a  committee  to  ex^ 
amine    into    the  fact.     At    every 
dissolinion  of  parliament  there  was 
an    office   open  at    the    treasury, 
where  the  friends  of  administmtion 
stated  their  terms,  and  where  per-, 
sons  made  their  bargains  on  dilFer- 
ent  terms  according  to  the  abilitii^s 
with  which  they  were  supposed  ca- 
pableof  supporting  the  government, 
rhisjwas  his  Qrm  belief,  and  he  be- 
lieved 
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Kered  it  was  also  the  belief  of  the 
public.  He  thought  the  house  should 
correct  abuses  o?  this  magnitude,  at 
th6  same  time  that  they  were  pass- 
ing a  bill  with  respect  to  minor 
ounces. 

Mr.  Bankes  observed,  that  as  to 
die  abuses  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, he»  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee  appointed  for  the  considera- 
tion of  that  subject,  had  brought 
down  a  recommendation  to^  the 
house*  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
pass  any  specific  legislative  mea» 
cure  on  tne  subject.  Although 
tlie  system  of  the  government  of 
this  country  changed  with  the 
hands  to  whom  it  was  confided, 
it  was  not  so  with  the  East  India 
Company.  One  of  their  regula- 
tions was»  that  at  any  distance  of 
time,  an  appointment  obtained 
corruptly  would  be  set  aside.  He 
ccnceived  ^that  the  present  bill 
must  be  useful,  as  rendering  .this 
sort  of  corruption  more,  difficult 
than 'it  was  before. 

Mr.  Creevey  said,  that  the  noble 
lord  was  perfectly  correct  in  stating 
that  seats  in  parliament  had  been 
notoriously  bought  and  sold  by  the 
treasury.  He  would  say,  that 
this  was  not  only  his  belief,  but 
t!>at  it  was  within  his  knowledge. 
The  treasury  not  only  openly 
bought  and  sold  those  seats,  but 
they  kept  in  a  great  degree  the 
monopoly  of  that  market.^  If  this 
was  attempt>?d  to  be  denied  by 
ministers^  he  sliould  be  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  proving  it, 
and  he  could  easily  proye  it  from 
the  lips  of  any  one  who  had  ever 
been  secretary  of  the  treasury.  ^  It 
was  absolute  nonsense  and  delustqfn 
on  the  public,  for  the  bousie  to 
spend  their  time  in  considering 
abuses  in  .the  commissionerik  of  the 
lottery,  and  every  other  minor  de- 


partment, when  they  knew,  and 
when  the  public  knew,  that  the 
greatest  of  lul  abuses  was  constantly 
practised  by  every  -secretary  of 
the  treasury,  in  buying  and  selling 
seats  in  parliament.  To  talk  of  a 
dissolution  of  parliamenN  as  aa 
appeal  to  the  people,  was  mere 
mockery  and  imposition.  It  was 
perfectly  well  known  that  a  disso* 
lution  of  parliament  was  not  an 
appeal  to  the  people,  but  to  the 
treasury.  {Hear^  bear!)  Al- 
though he  had  great  respect  for 
the  last  government,  and  owed 
some  personal  favours  to  them» 
yet  he  fnust  say  that  their  dissoIu«» 
tion  of  parliament,  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  like  tlie  dissolution 
by  the  present  ministers,  at  the 
end  of  about  four  months,  was 
not  an  appeal  to  the  people,  but  to 
the  treasury.  {Loud  cries  of  Hear^ 
hear  !)  Until  the  house  wa»  dis- 
posed to  suppress  this  odious  and' 
unconstitutional  trafHc,  the  le- 
gislating on  these  minor  abnses 
was  mere  mockery  and  delusion. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  he  was  happy  to  find  tliat  the 
noble  lord  (lord  Folkestone)  had 
attribtftcd  wjiatever  there  was  of 
obscurity  in  this  bill  to  the  desire 
of  making  it  as  comprehensive  as 
possible.  He  was  also  glad  that 
the  noble  lord  liad  admitted  that 
the  bill  would  render*  the  com- 
mission of  these  offences  more  dif- 
ficult in '  future.  As  to  tfce  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  places  connected 
with  the  courts  of  justice,  that 
had  prevailed  from  ver}-  remote 
tiroes;  but  he  believed  that  it 
would  not  be  said  that  the  practice 
at  all  interfered  with  the  purity 
of  the  administration  of  justice. 
^As  to  what  had  been  suggested 
with  respect  to  the  prevention  of 
the  traffic  for  seats  in  parliament, 
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Ais^'onld  b^  a  matter  which  might 
Ciirlj  be  stated  when  the  bill  shouU 
come  into  a  conunittee.     If  the 
iioUe  lord  or  honourable  gentleman 
^ould  then  bring  forward  anr  pro- 
position of   ihat  sort,  the  house, 
woald  be  very  ready  to  take  it  into 
their    consideration,      "ijhe    noble 
lord  had  stated  his  firm  belief  of 
the  existence  of  such  transactions, 
2nd  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
gone  further,  and  stated,  that  it 
^■as  within  his  absolute  knowledge, 
Ine  honourable  gentleman,  to  be 
sure,  might  have  seme  knowledge 
from  the  confidence  which  was  re- 
posed in  him  by  the  late  adminis- 
tration, with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected,— (Loud  cries  of  Hear',  bear  I) 
He  could  not  recollect,  however, 
that  that    honourable    gentleman 
(Mr.  Creevey)  had,  at  the  time 
when  a  specific  charge  was  brought 
against  a  secretary  of  the  treasury 
for  such    interference,  given  the 
house  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge. 
When    he   had    that  knowledge, 
how  did  it  happen  that  his  patriot- 
ism was  asleep  on  that  remarkable 
occasion? — (Hear,   hior !)     If  he 
vould,  however,  then   bring  for- 
ward   impartial!]^    those     specific . 
cases  that  were  within    his  own 
knowledge,    he    would    probably 
Hnd  the  house  very  ready  to  attend 
to  them. 

Mr.  Whitbread.  said,  that  he  was 
liappy  that  the  suggestions  of  his 
noble  and  honourable  friends  ap- 
peared to  he  received  with  so  much 
cordiality  hj  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  (tlie  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer),  and  that  it  setmtd  to 
be  admitted  that  the  practice  of 
trafficking  for  seats  in  pailiament 
K-as  a  thing  which  ought  not  to 
be  tolerated.  He  supposed  that 
when  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman (the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer) called  Upon  ax&  hOnoiiS' 
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able  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Creevey)  to 
bring  one  set  of  cases  before  the 
house,  he  was  also  ready  to  prac- 
tise that  impartiality  which  he  re- 
commended, and  bring  forward 
those  cases  which  were  within  his 
knowle,dge.  {Hear,  bear!)  .Ic 
was  nonsense  to  pretend  to  be  ig- 
norant of  those  abuses.  What 
member  of  parliament  was  there 
Uiat  did  not  know  that  such  things 
were  done?  Did  not  he  know, 
did    not.    the    right     honourable 

fendeman  know;  did  not  every 
ody  in  the  house  know,  that  there 
were  many  members  who  sat 
there,  that  were  representatives  of 
nothing  but  their  own  money  I 
(Loud  cries  of  Hear,  bear  f  from  ib$ 
opposition  benches.)  And  it  was  also 
knowa  that  many  who  had  pai4 
their  money  for  their  seats  still 
*  felt  theipselves  dependent  on  other 
men;  and,  if  theV  differed  from 
them,felt  those  qualms  of  conscience 
or  of  honour  which  made  them 
vacate  both  the  seat  and  the  mone/ 
tliey  had  paid  for  it*  It  was  not 
certainly  any  charge  against  the 
present  administration  to  state 
those  things,  fbf  the  charge  applied 
as  well  to  him  and  to  every  other 
membef  of  the  house,  who  had 
long  known  that  tliose  things  were 
done,  and  yet  never  brought  it 
forward  to  parliament  in  a  proper 
shape. 

The  bill  was  read  a  isecond  time^ 
and  ordered  to  be  committed. 

April  21 .  House  of  Lords,— The 
order  of  the  day  for  summoning 
their  lordships  having  been  re^^d. 

Earl  Grey  rose,  for  the  purpose^ 
he  said,  of  submitting  to  their  lord- 
ships the  motion  of  which  he  bad 
^iven  notice.  In  bringing  this 
important  subjept  .under  consider- 
ation, he  should  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  going  into  many  details 
with  which  they  were  previous) v- 
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acquainted.    He  felt  all  the  'diffi- 
culty of  the  task  he  had  engaged 
ir,  and  at  the  very  outset  he  saw 
that  he  had  considerable  impedi- 
xnents  tb  surmount.  The  papers  on 
the  table  were  so  voluminous,  that 
they  seemed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  confoundr 
ing  the  subject.    He  should  there- 
fore be  obliged  to  solicit  a  more 
than  usual  portion   of  their  lord- 
ships' attention.  While  he  executed 
a  duty  which  he  lamented  had  not ' 
fallen  into  abler  hands.     Unequal 
as  he  was  to  the  task,,  he  would, 
however,  encounter  it ;  for  he  felt 
it  to  be  a  duty  that  he  owed  his 
Country  at  this  most  perilous  crisis 
of  her  fate.  Their  lordships  would, 
sio  doabt,  all  'recollect  the  strong 
sensation  tliat  was  created  in  this 
countrv,  when  the  intelligence  first 
arrived  of   t}ie  resistance  of  the 
Spanish  nation  to  the  most  violent 
toJ  unjust  usurpation  •f  which  the 
records  of  daring  and  unprincipled 
ambition    furnished  an    exumple. 
The  sensation  was  great  and  ge- 
neral.   The  feelings  of  the  Spanish 
nation  became  die  feelings  of  die 
people^ of  England,   without   di- 
stinction of  rank  or  party.    A  libe- 
.tal  confidence  was  ^iven  to  minis- 
ters, on  this  most  important  and 
unlooked-for  occasion.  Every  thing 
^vas  m^anted-to  them,  under  a  rd- 
jponsibility  that  the  means  which 
^ere  placed  in  their  power  would 
bci  wisely  and  effectively  employed. 
What  the  country,  therefore,  nad 
a  Vight  to  expect  of  ministers  was  i 
first,  that  they  should  have  satis- 
factofV  information  of  the  dcter- 
min^on  and  capability  to  resist  in 
the  Spanish  naUon ;  atid,  secondly, 
that  having  obtained  such  inform- 
^don,  their  assistance,  if  necessary, 
ihould  be  prompt,  vigorous,  and 
«£Fectaal ;  that  their  means  ^ould 
be  prop«rtioae4  to  tht  great  end 


they  had  in  view;  and  thattbey 
should,  above  all,  proceed  with  Ss- 
happy  union  of  energy  and  caution. 
He  would  acknowledge,  that  the 
«ituation  of  ministers  on  this  oc« 
casion  was  one  of  much  difficulty  $ 
that  they  did  not,  as  was  said  on 
anodier  occasion,  repose  on  a  bed 
of  roses :  but;  arduous  as  it  was, 
they  were  in  possession  of  means 
equal  to  the  magnitude  of  any  un* 
dertaking  that  might  arise  from  it* 
He  felt  no  disposition  to  underva* 
lue  the  resources  of  the  countrv. 
There  was  no  reasonwhy  he  should 
do  so.     After  the  losses  of  the  late 
campaign,  great  as  they  were  in 
blood,  and  m  treasure,,  and  above 
all  in  glory,  he  was  still  confident 
that  the  resources  of  the  country, 
if  wisely  and    px;pvidently' admi* 
nistered,  were  •qual  to  the  unex- 
ampled difficulty  and  danger  of 
the  crisis,  and  sufficient  to  securt 
ail  honourable  termination  of  the 
contest  in  which  we  were  engaged. 
But,  to  attain  so  desirable  an  end, 
these  resources,  supplied  with  so 
much    liberality    and  confidence, 
must  not  be  wasted  in  idle  or  ill- 
considered  enterprises.   They  must 
be  reserved  for  great   occasions, 
when  there  was  a  prospect  of  em* 
ploying  them  advantageously  and 
effectually.     Th^  first  considenu 
tion,   therefore,   was   to  call   tb^ 
ministers  to  account  for  their  con» 
duct;    to  ascertain  whether  they^ 
were  in  possession  of  such  iofonna.*- 
tion  as  they  lield  out,  respecting 
the  means  and  disposition  of  the 
Spaniards  to   resist.    Their  lord«» 
ships  could  not  ferget  the  magni«9 
ficent.  prospects  which    ministers 
held 'but  of  die  resources  ofSpain-^ 
of  the  immen^  armies  that  were  to 
drive  the  French  out  of  it.    The j 
would  remember  the    statdnents* 
that  had  appeared  of  the  strength 
of  these  4;tiaie6  j  tbat  tme  were,  or 
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ihcvdf  would  be,  400,000  men  in 
the  field,  exclusive  of  a  reserve  and 
an  immense  body  of  volunteers. 
He  looked    in  vain  through  the 
documents  produced  by  ministers 
for  the  returns  of  these  armies  i  but 
be  found  in  the  letters  of  many 
officers,  whose  credit  stood  highest, 
sutements  of  quite  a  different  ten- 
dency. '  Instead  of  the  number^ 
stated,  it  appears  that  the  whole 
force -of  we   armies  of  Gallicia, 
Estremadura,  and  Arragon,  did  not 
equal  the  numbers  of  the  French 
at  the  end  of  September.     Blake's 
army  never  exceeded  30,000 ;  that 
of  £stremadttra  hardly  amounted  to 
lyXX);  Castanos^armyatno  tune 
was  more  than  26,000  men,  and  these 
ill  equipped,   and  badly  supplied. 
Even  when  supported  by  the  army 
ef  Armgcfti,  it    did   not  exceed 
40,000  mcD.    The  French  at  the 
renewal  of  the  caippaign  were  at 
least  110,000,  while  the  Spanish 
force  of  all  descriptions  was  not 
more  than  80,000.    Were  they  not 
to  calfministers  to  a  severe  account, 
and  to  compel  them  to  show  there 
vere  in    Spain  greater  means  of 
restttance?  They  might  be  told  of 
the  surrender  of  Dupont;  of  the 
iieje  of  Saragossa ;  that  thfr French 
bad  been  dnven  firom  before  Va- 
lencia,   and    that   Joseph    Bona- 
parte was  under  the  necessity  of 
Bying  from  Madrid.    These  were 
certunly    great    audi  '  undoubted 
successes ;  but  they  were  not  such 
decisive  proofs  of  the  spirit  and" 
means  ot   Spain*  as  should  have 
justified  the  sending  a  British  army 
into   the    heart  of   the    country. 
That  was  an  event  whicfi -should 
not  have  been  the  result  of  a  sudden 
ebuUitioii,  but  a  persevering,  g^ 
neral,  and    determined    spirit   of 
resistance ;   a  spirit,  as  lord  Cas« 
tkreagh  had  described  in  one  of 
his  £spatehes>  tbat  was  Aoi  to  be 


intimidated  by  great  reverses,  or 
stibdued  by  compromise..  The 
surrender  of  Dupont  took  place  on 
the  1 9th  of  July,  and  ten  days  after 
Joseph  quitted  Madrid.  The 
French  were  under  the  necessity  of 
retiring  behind  the  £bro,  where^ 
at  the  middle  of  August^  their 
whole  force  did  not  exceed  45,000 
men.  There  they  remained  un- 
s^tucked  and  unmolested,  waiting 
their  reinforcements;  and  therediey 
could  not  have  remaivd  if  there  was 
in  Spain  that  ^eneitd  spirit  of  re-* ' 
sistance  that  mmisters  represented^ ' 
or  a  government  that^was  capable, 
if  it  did  exist,  of  conducting  it  with 
energy.  Ministers  eithet  had  suflB^ 
cient  information,  or  th^y  had  not. 
If  they  had  not,  they  Were  deeply 
culpable ;  and  if  jthey  had,  ihey 
were  still  more  criminal  for  having 
acted  as  they  had  done.  Having 
detailed  all  the  proceedings  of' 
ministers  in  thp  appointment  of 
officers,  and  having  examined  the 
conduct  of  the  different-expeditions 
in  Portugal,  he  said,  it  was  im- 
possible to  contrast  the  conduct  of 
ministers  with  that  of  the  person 
at  the  head  of  the  French  empire. 
Did  he  ever  send  out  marshal 
Ney  with  a  roving  commission? 
Did  he  send  out  Soult  to  supersede 
himf  or  marshal  Maasena  to  take 
the  coneunand  from  both?  No; 
they  saw  him  collect  his.  means, 
concentrate  his  force  on  the  £bro, 
and  not  stir  from  thence  until  every 
thing  was  prepared  for  one  great 
simultaneous  movement.  What^ 
ever  his  crimes  mi^ht  be,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  his  talents ;  that  he 
united  in  himself  all  the  qualities 
of  "a  Fabius  and  Marcellus;  or 
rather,  considering  the  enemy  with 
whom  he  had  to  contend,  and 
the  country  that  wats  to  be  the 
scene  of  action,  that  he  might  be 
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compared,  to  Hannibal,  perhaps 
the  greatest  general  of  ancient  times. 
Were  tliey  to  be  surprised,  tliat 
such  arrangements  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  sucli  Cidamities  in  Spain 
as  made  men  shudder,  and  the 
1)lood  run  cold  ?  Tfe  would  next 
examine  tlie  means  that  ministers 
adopted  to  obtain  information  of 
the  disposition  and  resources  of 
the  Spanish  nation :  and  Iiaving 
discussed  the  subject  in  all  its  bear* 
lURS,  he '  saicL  it  was  not>  tl^en, 
till  the  12th  W"  October,  that  sir 
John  Moore  began  his  march  from 
Lisbon  for  Spain.  On  the  14*th 
of  November  he  arrived  with  the 
head  column  of  his  army  at  Sa- 
lamanca ;  and  on  the  5th  of  De-^ 
cember,  when  the  other  columns 
hsld  successively  come  up,  sir  John 
Moore  wrote  that  general  Hope 
was  at  Evara,  sir  David  Baird  ;it 
Astorga,  and  that  he  exf^ected 
within  a  short  time  to  assemble 
thfe  whole  army.  It  had  been  said, 
in  another  place,  ciiut  if  any 
responsibility  were  to  attach  any 
where  for  this  line  of  march,  which 
the  army  had  taken,  that  responsi* 
bility  rested  wiih  sir  John  Moore. 
Nothing,  he  contended,  could  be 
more  unfo;nidcd  than  such  an  as- 
sertion.  Sir  John  Moore  had  no: 
choice,  and  the  course  he  actually 
liad  taken  was  perfectly  right, 
and  he  was  convinced  it  would 
meet  the  concurrence  of  every  mi- 
litary authority  hi  -the  country, 
that  his '  decision  in  favour  of  a 
march  by  land  was  right  upon 
military  principles.  It  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  bc^en  desirable  for 
him  to  veniure  on  an  uncertain 
passage  by  sea  at  that  season,  nor 
would  it  have  been  prudent  in  him 
to  land  his  army  in  a  country" 
which  had  not  the  means  of  afford- 
ing him  the  necessary  supplies. 
On  the  15th  of   November,  sir 


David  Baird  began  his  match 
from  Corunna,  and  on  the  14th  of 
that  month  the  head  of  sir  John 
Moore's  army  arrived  at  Sala- 
manca. Having  thus  stated  what 
was  the  situation  of  the  British 
army  in  the  middle  of  November^ 
he  begged  to  call  the  attention  of 
tlieir  lordships  to  the  situation  of 
the  Fiench  army  at  that  period. 

On  the  ^tJi  of  November  the 
French  reinfdrcerocnls  had  *  ar- 
rived in  great  strength  in  ^ain* 
so  as  to  enable  their  army  tc 
commence  active  operations.  la 
point  of  fact,  the  French  had  be- 
gun to  act  on  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber, as  appeared  by  their  having* 
surrounded  and  taken  a  column  oF 
1  ,*iOO  nien.  On  the  *JOth  October 
.the  French  began  to  act  against 
the  army  of  general  Blake,  and 
between  that  and  the  11th  of  No- 
vember totally  destroyed  or  di- 
spersed that  army.  Ou  the  4-th  oF 
November  Bonaparte  arrived  at 
Viltoria ;  on  the  10th  the  army 
of  Esircmadura  was  destroyed ; 
and  on  the  iSth  Bonaparte  ac- 
tually established  his  liead-quarters 
at  Burgos  the  very  point  where 
our  army  was  to  unite,  one  day 
before  tlie  head  6f  sir  John  Moore's 
army  arrived  at  Salamanca,  two 
days  before  sir  David  Baird  began 
his  miirch  from  Corunna.  All 
tliese  wore  circumstances  ithat 
might  have  l^een  foreseen  by  any 
ordinary  capacity;  and  with  the 
certainty  that  such  circumstances 
must  have  taken  placc^  it  was  the 
height  of  madness  to  send  a  British 
army  to  act  in  the  north  of  Spain. 
It  was  the  opinion  also  of  sir  John 
Moore,  that  the  whole  of  the  Bri- 
tish lumy  under  his  comm<uid 
should  have  been  assembled  on 
the  Portuguese  frontier^  nod  di- 
rected its  march  to  Seville,  and 
not  to  Salamanca.    If  that  plan 
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of  (^Krations  had  been  adopted,  both  as  to  the  absence  of  i^  sup- 
he  mij^ht,  if  pressed,  retire  behind  port  from  native  armies,  and  the 
tiic  Tagusy  and  thence  into  the  want  of  the  reporu?d  spirit  or  en- 
proTince  of  Andalusta*  ,  which  thusiasm'on  the  part  of  the  people. 
possessed  an  important  iron-foun-  In  this  letter,  sir  John  Moore  said, 
.  dry  at  Seville,  where  the  spirit  of  that  if  ^he  real  strengtl)  of  the  Spa- 
tfae  people  was  most  enthusiastic,  ni:>h  army,  or  the  real  sC:Ue  of  the 
and  where  there  was  a  secure  and  country,  had  been  known,  Cadiz, 
impregnable  port,  Cadiz,  to  which  not  Corunna,  would  have  been  the 
ki  any  emergency  the  Britif h  army  point  for  the  landing  of  sir  David 
could  securely  retre:it.  The  port  Baird's  corps ;  and  Seville,  not 
of  Cadiz  was  capable  of  affording  Salamanca,  the  place  at  which  the  ^ 
shelter  to  the  fleet,  and  security  to  army  ought  to  have  been  assembled,' 
the  army  if  obliged  to  fall  back  These  documents  showed  how  hope- 
upon  it  •  but  here  he  did  not  mean  less  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Spain 
to  ^o  into  the  cause  of  that  jealousy  was,  how  low  the  disposition  of 
which  existed  with  respect  to  ad-  the  people  was  at  that  period.  The 
mittin^  our  troops  into  that  port ;  letter  from  sir  David  Baird  had  been 
but  it  that  could  have  prevailed  received  here  on  the  8d  of  Decem* 
after  we  had  sent  a  large  army  ber ;  that  of  sir  John  Moore  on  the 
•into  that  province  to  assist  the  8th  :  and  it  was  in  the  recollection 
caase  of  Spain,  at  all  events  of  their  lor  Jships,  thai  tliese  docu- 
Gibraltar  was  a  point  to  which  the  ments  had  been  in  the;  possession 
army  could  have  retreated.  That  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  when, 
plan  of  operations  would  have  on  the  16th  of  December,  they 
been  best  for  the  security  of  the  thought  proper  to  advise  his  ma- 
Bridsh  Jirmy;  most  eflfectual  for  jesty  to  issue  that  celebrated  pro- 
the  Spanish  cause,  because  it  would  clamation,  which  pledged  his  ma- 
establish  the  British  army  as  a  re-  jesty  to  the  universal  Spanish  na- 
serve  round  which  tlie  native  troops  tioh  ;  which  bound  this  country  to 
might  rally  ;  and  most  harassing  a  cause  which,  according  to  every 
to  the  French,  because  it  would .  information,  wais  actually  hopeless* 
c*lige  them  to  act  upon  a.  more  Here  his  lordship  entered  into  a 
extended  line,  justification  of  sir  John  Moore's 
But  scarcely  had  sir  David  Baird  conduct,  and  exposed  the  absurdity 
begun  his  march,  when  at  Lugo  he  of  trusting  to  the  advice  of  Mr. 
htard  of  the  destruction  of  general  Frere.  He  then  dwelt  on  the  great 
Blake's  army :  on  his  arrival  at  losses  sustained  in  men  and  money  ; 
Astorga  he  heard  of  the  dispersion  and  concluded  with  moving  an  ad- 
of  the  army  of  Estremadura ;  so  dress,  which  corresponded  with  the 
that  before  he  could  have  arrived  principal  points  of  his  speech,  and 
at  the  scene  of  action,  every  army,  censured  the  conduct  of  govem- 
frora  which  he  tould  have  hoped  'ment,  relative  to  the  affairs  of 
for  support,  had  been  destroyed,  Spain. 

And  here  he  besought  their  lord-  The  carl  of  Liverpool  rose,  and 
ships*  attention  to  uie  letter  of  sir ,  ;^dmitted  the  great  importance  of 

David  Baird,  dated  the  *i2d  of  >}o«  the  present  discussion.    He  did  not 

vember,    and  to  that  of  sir  John  shrink  from  the  great  responsibility 

Moore,  dated  the  2^\h  of  Novem-  that    administration  was   said    to 

ber.  and  to  the  representations  of  have  incurred.     He  Was  confident, 
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that  the  country  felt  a  strong  and 

feneral  desire  to  assist  the  gallant 
panish  nation.  Government  was 
animated  hj  the  same  feelinp^,  and 
was  resolved  not  to  disappoint  the 
hopes  of  the  country^'  but  to  do, 
every  thing  in  its  power  towards 
the  great  end  in  view*  He  had  the 
consolation  to  know,  that  they  felt 
themselves  bound  by  every  tie  of 
gratitude  and  affection  to  this  coun- 
try ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
unfortunate  event  of  the  campaign, 
the  heart  of  every  true  Spaniard 
beat  as  highly  and  warmly  in  fa* 
vour  of  €rcat  Britain,  as  at  the 
moment  when  they  first  asked  and 
received  the  assistance  which  we, 
gave  them.  No  man  could  answer 
tor  events  (o  come.  Submission 
may  eventually  be  their  lot ;  but 
should  that  unfortunately  be  the 
case,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to 
know  they  could  not  impute  that 
submission  to  any  want  of  assist- 
ance on  our  part.  Whatever  might 
be  the  result,  we  had  done  our 
duty  ;  we  had  made  every  exertion 
in  our  pdWer  $  and  by  continuing 
the  same  course,  we  might  reason^ 
$Lbly  suppose  thkt  our  toint  efforts 
would  be  crowned  with  siiccess. 
His  lordship  concluded  a  verv  long 
and  able  speech,  by  giving  ois  de<- 
cided  negative  to  the  motion. 

The  earl   of  Moira^  lord  Sid- 
mouth,    lord    Erskine,    and   lo^d 
Grenville,  spoke  for  the  motion  $ 
and    lords  Mulgrave   and  West- 
moreland against  it. 
The  house  divided- 
Contents  .  .  •  • 
Proxies    .... 
Teller,  Lord  Auckland 
Non  contents   • 
Proxies     .  .  >  . 
Teller,  Lord  Mulgrave 
Majority  fbr  ministers 
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April  ^tb«     Hpuse  of  Com- 


mons.— Lord  A.  Hamilton  said, 
that  in  rising  to-  state  his  reasons 
for  now  bringing  forward  the  mo- 
tion of  which*  he  had  given  notice 
respecting  a  noble  lord,  it  was,'  he 
believed,  scarcely  necessary  to  pre- 
face it  widi  many  observations : 
but  that  he  might  not  lead  any  one 
into  an  error  on  the  subject,  he 
would  as  concisely  as  possible  pro- 
ceed to  state  wliat  it  was  he  in- 
tended to  move  ;  and  if  he  should 
in  so  doing  take  any  step  which 
niight  be  supposed  at  all  contrary 
to  the  rules  and  practice  of  the 
house,  he  should  doubtless  be  cor- 
rected and  set  right.  He  believed 
it  was  not  against  any  rule  of  that 
house  to  move  a  censure  against 
any  member  of  it ;  and  as  in  the 
present  instance  it  was  his  intention* 
to  gi;ound  his  motion  on  the  evu 
dence  whiph  had  come  out  before 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  house 
to  inquire  into'  the  existence  of 
abuses  in  the  disposal  of  India  pa- 
tronage, he  should  in  the  first  pl^ce 
move  that  the  evidence  be  read  i 
after  which,  he  should  submit  to 
the  consideration  of  the  house  a  re* 
solution  of  censure  on  the  conduct 
of  the  noble  lord  opposite  to  him 
(lord  Castlereagh).  He  begged  the 
noble  lord  and  the  house  to  believe 
his  assurance,  that  m  bringing  for- 
ward the  present  motion,  he  had 
no  personal  animosity  or  httstility 
to  tne  noble  lord,  except  in  what 
related  to  his  official  character,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  his 
opinion  the  noble  lord  had  so  great- 
ly misconducted  himself.  There 
was  one  remark,  and  one  only,  that 
he  would  make  respecting  himself^ 
viz.  his  reason  for  undertaking  to 
bring  forward  this  motion.  It  would 
readily  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
house,  that  from  his  first  having 
tlie  honour  of  a  seat  In  it,  he  had 
appeared,  perhaps,  more  forward 
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Aas  manj  others,  in  bringing  un« 
der  their  attention  and  consider- 
atioBy  delinquency  o^  everj  kind 
which  came  to  his  knowledge.  He 
thought,  therefore,  he  should  be 
reprehensible  in  the  highest  degree, 
if  he  had  been  at  all  backward  on 
^  present  ocoasion,  which  struck 
bfiDy  on  the  first  Tiew  of  it^  at  of 
more  >than  common  magnitude. 
About  two  years  ago,  he  had  taken 
tvery  strenuous  part  in  endeavour* 
tng  to  bring  to  light  the  mal-prac« 
tices  of  Mr.  Alexander  Davison, 
in  the  secret  and  hidden  causes  and 
practices  of  corruption;  and  it  had 
It  all  timei  been  his  first  wish  and 
dtsire,  to  expose  and  lay  open  such 
base  proceedings  to  the  indignation 
and  reprobation  of  the  house.  Hav- 
inz  hfdiertofore  done  this  in  seve- 
nu instances,  bethought  it  a  duty 
peculiarly  incumbent  on  him  to 
bring  forward  the  present  motion ; 
for»  of  all  the  functions  belonging 
to  members  of  that  house,  it  was 
bighly  necessary  they  should  act  in 
nch  a  manner  as  to  preserye  a 
daracter  of  respect  for  themselves, 
the  first  body  oF  men  in  the  king- 
<knD,  as  representing  the  whole  of 
the  people.  In  doing  this,  he  meant 
strictly  to  confine  himself  to  the 
evidence ;  be  meant  not  to  make 
any  charge  against  the  noble  lord 
bat  what  is  actually  contained  in 
die  evidence  befcuc  the  house,  and 
in  the  confession  ef  the  noble  lord 
opposite  to  him.  It  seemed  tp 
him  dierefore,  at  first,  that  nothing 
more  would  be  necessary  than  to 
read  the  evidence;  but  when  he 
reflected  on  ^he  respect  which  was 
doe  to  the  house,  he  conceived 
that  it  would  be  more  seemly  in 
him  to  make  a  few  comnjents  and 
observations  on  the  whole  transac- 
tion as  he  gradually  developed 
it,  and  he  thought  he  had  "every 
reason  to  believe  the  result  would 


be,  that  the  house  would  show  that 
they  were  not  any  party  to  the 
transaction. 

It  appeared  to  him  to  be  neces^ 
sary  to  state,  in  the  first  place,  what 
he  thought  the  nature  of  the  case. 
In  the  year  1 805  the  noble  lord  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Reding, 
an '  entire  stn^iger,  and  offpring, 
he  believed,  a  seat  in  parliament. 
He  (lord  A.  Hamilton)  should 
have  thought  that  when-  such  an 
ofFer  had  been  made,  it  would 
instantly  have  induced  the  noble 
lord  oppojiite  to  him  to  bring  the 
person  so  ofiending  to  as  speedy 
punishment  as  possible ;  instead  of 
which,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
noble  lord  told  Mr.  Reding  "  he 
did  not  wapt  a  seat  in  parliament 
for  himself,  but  a  friend  of  his  did." 
The  object  of  Reding  was  not  to 
offer  a  seat  in  parliament  for  'mo« 
ney,  but  for  a  writer  ship ;  and  the 
charge  against  the  noble  lord  was, 
that  ne  had  disposed  of  his  patron- 
age of  a  yritei'^hip  to  lord  Clan- 
carty,  to  obtain  thereby  a  seat  in 
parliament.  It  appeared  from  the 
evidence  of  lord  Clancarty,  that 
having  mentioned  the  circumstance 
that  the  seat  could  not  he  obtained 
but  for  a  "writership,  he  (lord 
Castlereagh )  told  him  that  he  had 
a  writership  undisposed  of,  to 
which  he  would  be  happy  to 
give  •  him  (lord  Clancarty)  the 
recommendation.  And  on  the 
examination  of  the  noble  lord 
(Castlereagh)  before  the  com- 
mittee, he  confessed  ♦*  that  he  was 
induced  to  place  a  writership  at 
lord  Clancarty's  disposal ;  and  that 
the  impression  under  which  he 
did  it  was,  that  lord  Clancarty's 
coming  .into  parliament  migh(.. 
thereby  be  facilitated." 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  said,  that 
if  he  were  to  submit  that  singly 
resolution,  and  move  a  censure  on 
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it,  he  thought  St  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  the  nouse  not  to  aeree  to  it ; 
for,  were  it  otherwise,  he  did  not 
see  how  "any  delinquencj  could 
hereafter  receive  censure,  if  this 
were  passed  over.  The  evidence 
of  Iprd  Clancarty,  he  said,  was 
equally  important  and  forcibly 
with  that  of  the  nob\e  lord  opposite 
to  him,  and  went  exactly  to  the 
same  point.  He  would  now,  there- 
fore, request  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  such  other  p^rts  of  tlic 
evidence  as  appeared  to  him  tp 
bear  most  strongly  on  the  case. 
The  evidence  of  Mr.  Reding  was 
Tery  long,  and  he  *did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  go  into  it  further 
than  would  be  requisite  to  lead  to 
two  or  three  obseryations  an4 
comments  which  he  deemed  to  be 
due  to  it.  Reding  was  asked  what 
conversation  he  had  with  Mr.  Da- 
yies  upon  the  subject?  A.  The 
conversation  I,had  with  Mr.  Davies 
upon  the  subject  was — sl  party 
wante4  a  sum  of  mone]^,  but  the 
other  party  were  to  give  a  seat, 
and  this  money  was  to  go  tn  this 
fort  of  n^otiatjon.T-Q-  W^s  the 
sum  of  money  to  go  to  procure  any 
appointment  under  the  East  India 
company?  A.  Yes,  in  on^  shape, 
but  the  seat  was  to  be  given  to 
those  whp  could  get  ^at  appoint- 
ment maiie. — Q,  Was  a  writership 
to  be  procured  by  ^he  sum  of 
znoney  to  be  so  given?  A.  >}ot  with- 
out getting  a  seat  as  a  remunerti- 
tion  for  the  writership,  which  did 
pot  take  place,  and  it  died  away." 
His  lordship  then  said,  there  was 
one  other  person  whom  he  mu$^ 
introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  house^ 
and  it  was  pot  (he  smallest  part  of 
his  regret,  that  such  third  person 
was  a,  peer  oif  the  reu.lm.-7:(  We; 
suppose  his  lordshrp  alluded  to  the, 
late  marquis  of  Sligo,  whose  n^me 
js  particularly  alluded  to  in  Re« 


ding's  evidence,  aVs'the  person  vfhm 
had  the  seat  in  parliament  to  dis* 
pose  of.j»What  then,  continued 
he,  would  signify  the  bill  of  the 
chancellor  el  the  exd^eqiier,  now 
on  its  passage  through  tne  house  ? 
of  what  signification  ^ould  be  the 
annual    resolution   of   that  hous^ 
against  corruption  ?    How  was  it 
possible  tliat  any  administration,  or 
that  house,^  sliould  hereafter  expect 
that  any  future  delinquency,  proved 
against  the  smaller  classes  of  society 
sliould  be  punished  by  diemi  when 
two    persons,    one.  a  member  of 
that  house,  another  late  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  control^  and 
tlie  tliird   a  peer  of   the  realm^ 
sliould,  in  this  clear  and  unques* 
(ionable  manner,  have  been  proved 
.guilty  of  so  gross  a  violation  of 
^e  rules  and  constitution  oJF  die 
house  ;  and  that  they  should  suffer 
it  to  pass  without  their,  strong  and 
ma^rked  i-eprobation  ?    For  hi^  own 
part,  he  did  not  ^ect  to  -have  a 
CTeater  sensibility  on  this  subject 
tnan  any  other  individual  member*, 
but  he  thoughtitwas  totall]L^'impossi* 
ble  for  the  house  to  pas$  it  b]r.    He 
could  not  but  noiice  <l  variety  of 
situations  in  which  the  noble  lord 
had  been  placed,  which  shpuldhave 
deterred  him  from  embarking  in 
tills  unfortunate  transaction*     The 
noble  lord  must,  as  a  n^enibe;'  of 
parliiujient^  havQ^  concurre^i  iti  the 
various   censures  that  have  taken 

• 

place  ^ince  the  noble  lord  had  s^ 
^at  in  it,  some  of  them  for  of« 
fences  of  the  vc;ry  same  complexion^ 
and  whiclis  one  would  suppose  mus% 
at  the  pioment  have  suggested 
themselves  to  his  recoUectioo.  The 
noble  lord  was  also  a  servant  of 
the  crown,  had  Ipng  been  so,  and 
as  such  it  was  his  bounden  dut^ 
to  protect  and  defend  not  only  the 
house,  of  which  he  was  a  member^ 
t>ut  ;he  goveromeut,'  of  vftucb  h^ 
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*rat  %  confidential    servant^  from  tioa  and  of  its  »rules,  when  thcf 

tverj  attempt  and  attack  of  the  saw  that  the  high  and  important 

hydn  corruption.      If,    however,  office  which   the    noble  lord  had 

there  CO  aid  be  one  circumstance  at-  held  60  long,  had  been  made  an 

tending  diis  transaction  that  was  instrument  for   the  worst  of  pur- 

oiorc  agCTavating  tha;i  the  rest,  it  poses ;   and  that,   directly   in  the 

VIS  his  holding  at  the  moment  the  teeth  of  an  act  of  parliament,  as 

fiffice  of  president  of  the  board  of  well  as  of  a  bye  law  of  die  £as^ 

control,    whose   peculiar   duty    it  India    company?     Having    gone 

vas  to  check  and  crush  every  cor-  through  the  case,  he  moved  tliat 

ruption   iK^iich    came    within  the  the  mmutes  of  the  evidence  be  read. 
scope  of  bis  high  situation;  instead        The  speaker  having  stated  to  the 

of  which  he  had  been  proved,  even  house  the  usual  routme  of  its  pro- 

from   hts    own    mouth,   to   have  ceeding  on  motions'  of  the  present 

abused  the  trust  and  cenfidence  nature,  from  the  time  of  sir  Robert 

l^aced  in  him,  and  to  have  violated  Watpole  down  to  tliis  day, 
them  m  the   highest   degree.    It        Lord  Castlereagh.  began  byex- 

ms  said  that  the  noble  lord  had  pressing  his  sincere  regret  that  any 

givai  in  to  the  committee,  on  oath,  stct  of  his,  or  ruther  he  should  say« 

alist  of  his  patronage,  as  president  in  the  present  case,  any  intention* 

fif  the  board  of  control,   and  the  could  be  deemed  such  ns  to  call 

particular  instances  in  which  it  had  for.   parliamentary   inquiry.     He 

been  used.     He  (lord  A.  Hamil-  particularly  lamented    that .  tlief 

ten)  was  altogetner  at  a  loss  to  should  be  called  upon  to  express 

iliscover  by  what  law  or  usage  the  their  opinions  upon  the  proprietj 

noble  lord,  as  the  president  of  the  or  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  in 

board  of  control,  could  have  any  any  point  of  view  in  which  Uie 

patronage    at  all.     lliere  was  a  character  or  authority  of  that  house 

clause  in  the  act  which  appointed  might  be  considered  interested,  or 

and  formed  that  board,  very  nearly  in  which  he  mi^^ht  be  supposed  to 

prohibiting  that ;  and  yet  tlie  noble  have    overstepped  the  boundaries 

lord  had  not  only  disposed  of  pa-  of    his  official  duty.     If,   in  the 

troDage,  but  he  had  done  so  in  the  course  of  the  present  investigationt 

most  reprehensible  manner,  in  a  any  error  of  his  was  made  apparent, 

^y  which  called  loudly  for  a  dou-  he  hoped  the  house  would  see  that 

Ue  degree  of  censure.    Here  his  such  an  error  was  rather  to  be  imr 

lordship  referred  to  the  report  of  puted  to  accident  than  design.    He 

the  committee,  and  to  the  bye  laws  noped  the   house  would   indulge 

ofthe£ast*IndJa company: "Now,**  him  with  a  patiept  hearing,  when 

laid  lord  A.  Hamilton,    **  I  con*  attempting  to  destroy  many  ag<r 

tend,  that  tlse   above  regulations  gravations,    which,  in  his   mind, 

arras  much  in  force  against  thi^  had   been  stated,  before-  he  pame 

patronage  of  the  noble  lord,   as  to  the  case  itself,  wliich  lay  within 

president  of  the  board  of  control,  a  very  narrow  compass.     He  dcr 

vUch,  I  insist,  he  had  no  right  to  nied  then  that  this  charge^  whether 

dispose  of,  as  they  could  possibly  right  or  wrong,  proved  or  falsified, 

te  in  regard  to  the  patronage  of  could,  by  any  art  whatever,    be 

directors."    What  then  would  the  considered  as  cox^iected  with,  or 

bouse  think  of  this  attack  on  its  pu-  fringing  from,  his  official  situat 

nt^^  and  disregard  of  its  constitu?  tioQ.    Whether  h^  had  been  et^ 
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i'oneous  or  not*  still  his  error  did 
not  spring  from  a  desire  to  exert 
his  patronage   as  a  minister,  for 
•  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  in^ 
fluenoe  in  the  house  of  commons.. 
He  had  fairly   and    frankly  laid 
before  the  select  committee  a  full 
and  general  view  of  his  East  India 
]>atronage;  and  in  no  other  instance 
than  the  present  could  even  the 
shadow  of  an  attempt  on  his  part 
be  inferred  to  exert  that  influence 
for  a^litical  purpose.     Another 
Aggravation,  as  stated  by  the  noble 
lord,  he  wished   to  combat,  and 
which    hurt    his    feelings    much. 
This  wias,  that  he  had  used  in  his 
Dffice  a  general  disposition  towards 
trafficEing.    Now,  no  such  thing 
ki  this  could  possibly  be  inferred 
from  the  evidence ;  and  on  a  con- 
nderation  of  that,  it  would  plainly 
Appear,  tkat  neither  he  nor  lord 
Clancarty  ever    had  an    idea   of 
exerting  official  influence  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  acquisi« 
tioii  of  a  seat  in  that  house.     If  he 
wished,   indeed,    to   promote    his 
parliamentary  views  by  official  pa* 
tronage,  it  was  possible  that  some 
opportunity  might  occur  in  which 
he  might  use  it  to  advantage,  bui 
he  never  had.    No ;  and   in  tlie 
present  instance,  all  he  understood 
was,  that  an  individual  wished  to 
<  return  either  himself  (lord  Castle- 
reagfi)  or  his  friend,  and  that  a 
nople  marquis  wished  for  ap  Indian 
Appointment  for  some  of  his  ac- 
quaintances.    He  felt  fully  open 
to  all  the  comments^which  the  noble 
lord  bad  chosen  to  make  upon  the 
transaction ;  and  no  person  could 
regret  more  deeply  any  connei^ion 
Vith  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Reding 
}iad  proved  to  be,  than   he  did. 
For  his  own  part,  he  could  not  be 
suspected  of  having  an^  advantage 
%o   seek   for  himself  individually 
on  the  occasion.    All  he  wanted 


was  to  get  his  private  fHend  lord 
Clancarty'  into    parliament,    atfd 
this  he  particularly  wished,  know- 
ing as  he  did  die  useful  talentj 
for    business  whi<ih    his    lordship 
possessed.    He  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing his  surprise  that  the  uoUe 
lord  would  for  a  moment  imagine^ 
that  with  this  transaction  any  pe«> 
cuniary    concern     was      blended. 
There  was  nothing,  surely,  either 
in  his  character^   or    that  of  his 
friend,  which  could   countenance 
such   a   supposition.    The   noble 
lord,  however^   seemed    to   diink 
that   he  was  /  to   be    pardcularlj 
blamed,  because  he  happened  to 
be  president  of  the  board  ^  goii- 
troL'  This    was  founded  on  the 
notion,    ^rhaps,    that    particular 
patronage  was  attached   to    that 
situation;  but    he  could  not  see 
what  the  policy  could  be  of  ex- 
cluding all  the  executive  govern- 
ment  mrni  such  patronage.  Casest* 
indeed,  did   exist,   in   which    the 
laws'  wisely  broke  down  the  msui 
of   patronage,    by   extending    H 
chiefly  to  the   dhrectors;   yet,  in 
his  opinion,  the  small  patronage 
given  to  the  ixiard  of    control, 
or  to  the  president  of  that  bocux!, 
could  not  be  attended  with  any 
very    bad     constitutional    eflfects. 
The  president  was,   undoubtedly, 
responsible  for  the  exerdon-of  his 
patronage;  but  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  little  hard  to  press  him  down 
with  greater  responsibility,  because 
he    luippened    to    be    president* 
He  ddlfi^ered  those  opmions  freely^ 
and  he  had  delivered  his  opinions 
fredy  before. the  select  committer 
heedless    of    consequences.      He 
woolct  leave  it,  now  that  all  dit 
circumstances     had  -  been    fuUy 
developed,  to  tlie  feelings  of  any 
man,  whether  any  unworthy  mo- 
tive or  personal  turpitude  could 
justly  bt  imputed  to  him.    He 
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^id  not  wish  to  act  in  any  manner 
unbecoming  the  dignity  of  par- 
liament :  he  would  nreely  state  his 
mo:i«*.'s,^  and  leave  tc  to  that  house 
to  foi  m  its  decision  on  them.  He 
assured  the  house,  he  never  for  a 
moment  had  an  idea  that  the  ap*' 
poiotment  In  his  gift  could  lead 
to  an.  corrupt  inflnence,  eltlier  in 
that  ht«ase  or  in  individual  electors. 
Although  the  individual  who  was 
to  retire  from  parliament  had 
not  bji  Ti  named,  still  the  impres- 
si  m  made  on  his  mine:  was,  that 
he  vk-as  not  only  a  man  of  grcit 
respe::a!)iiitj,  but  that  lie  was 
o: :  o  tbosc  in  ihe  habit  of  voting 
an  J  iictin?  in  unison  with  govern- 
ment. He  tliought  him-  a  man 
who  had  some  favour  to  seek  for 
bis  son  or  naghew,  and  who  never 
could  suppose  that  such  favour 
would  operate  to  coiTupt  either 
parliament,  or  elcccion ;  indeed, 
be  would  be  the  last  man  on  earth 
to  grant  a  favour  which  coula 
bave  such  an  effect.  So  far  from 
anj  unju&t  or  impure  conclusion 
on  bis  party  he  had  been  even  so 
prudent  and  careful  in  the  busi* 
ness«  diat  he  held  it  at  his  option, 
after  any  communication  with 
lord  Clancazty*  to  alter  his  mind' 
coippletely.  Can  any  man  in  his 
lenses  believe  that  he  would  be 
mad  enough  to  sacrifice,  thus 
vaotonly  for  no  purpose,  his  pub- 
lie  character,  his  prospects  in  life* 
bis  official  situation,  his  respecta- 
bility in  the  world,  and  in  short 
erery  interest  which  could  render 
man's  existence  dear  to  him  ?  No  : 
all  that  could  be  said  was,  that  he, 
by  means  which  perhaps  were'  not 
itiictly  consonant  to  the  usage  of 
paijiaraent,  but  to  which  undoubt* 
edly  no  corrupt  motive  could  be 
imputed,  had  sought  the  advance* 
mcnt  of  his  private  frieqd — ^the 


advancement  of  one,  too,  who 
he  knew  from  former  proofs  could 
prove  ultimately  beaeficial  to  the 
public  service.  He  had  now  gone 
as  fully  into  the  circumstances  as 
the  case,  which  was  extremely 
confined  in  it^  circuit,  could  admit: 
he  had,  to  the  best  of  his  abilities^ 
and  certainly  with  candour,*  en*  • 
deavoured  to  give  the  house  a  just 
view  of  the  light  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  considered  :  he  had  tried  to 
strip  it  of  all  the  aggravations 
with  which  it  had  been  encom* 
passed,  and  he  would  now  rely 
upon  their  decision.  He  would 
loave  it  to  them  to  consider,  whe« 
tiier,  without  any  motive,  (le 
would  be  ^^nlfiill):  corrupt,  or 
whether  his  senses  could  so  for« 
sake  him  as  to  commit  a  crime, 
\diich,  from  tlw*  very  circum* 
stancei  that  attended  it,  he  knew 
must  become  public.  He  had 
now  only  to  regret  th^t  motives 
of  private  frienoship  or  of  public 
zeal  could  have  induced  him  to 
any  act  requiring  the  cognizance 
of  that  house.  He  certamly  had 
not  erred  intentionally,  and  would 
submit  with  patience  to  any.  cen- 
sure which  he  might  be  thought  to 
have  incurred.  [The  noble  lord 
having  concluded,  making  a^  obei- 
sance to  the  speaker,  withdrevV.j 
Lord'  A.  Hamilton  then  moved, 
**  That  it  appears  to  this  house 
that  lord  viscount  Castlereagh,  in 
the  year  1 805,  having  just  quitted 
the  presidency  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol, and  being  at  the  time  a  privy 
councillor  and  one  of  his  majesty's 
secretaries  of  state,  did  deliver  up, 
into  the  hand  of  lord  Clancarty,  a 
writership,  of  which  he  had  the 
fr'ik,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging- 
It  for  R  seat  in  parliament. 

"  That  merely  from  the  disagree- 
ment of  some  subordinate  agents 
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employed,  this  design  was  not  cai^ 
ried  into  effect. 

**  That  such  conduct  was  a  dere- 
liction of  his  duty  as  president  of 
the  board  of  control,  a  gross  vio- 
lation pf  his  engagements  as  a  ser- 
vant of  the  crown,  and  iRn  attaclc 
on  the* purity  and  constitution  of 
the  house.'* 

A  very  long  and  animated  de- 
bate ensiied,  in  which  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer  expressed  a 
wish  to  pass  to  thex>ther  orders  of 
the' day.  ^ 

Mr.  Bankes,  after  reviewing  the 
whole  subject,  said,  it  woum  he 
the  most  agreeable  to  him  if  he 
could  either  agree  to  the  resolutions 
of  the  noble  lord,  or  be  contented 
with  the  coarse  proposed  on  the 
ether  side.  He  thought  the  punish- 
ment which  the  former  would  in- 
flict was  not  adequate  to  the  offence, 
and  greatly  disproportioned  to  •  the 
case ;  and  the  latter  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  dignity  of  that, 
bouse,  if  it  should  -pass  to  the  other 
orders  of  the  day,  from  a  charge 
where  the  facts  were  proved  upon 
such  incontrovertible  evidence.  He 
agreed  with  the  whole  of  the  speech 
of  his  right  honourable  friend,  and 
contended  that  upon  every  princi- 
ple of  law  a  distinction  should  be 
taken  between  an  offence  existing 
only  in  intention  and  an  offence  ac- 
tually completed*  If  the  first  re- 
solution therefore  should  be  amend- 
ed by  the  introduction  of  the  pro- 
per qualifications,  it  should  have 
his  support,  and  then  he  should 
propose  to  add  a  resolution,  "  That 
It  was  the  duty  of  that  house  to 
be  jealoui  of  its  independence  $  but 
9it  the  saine  time  that  it  appeared 
^at  the  said  negotiation  rested 
inerely  in  intention,  and  had  not 
been  completed  4  and  that,  there- 
ffntf  that  iioiise  did  not  think  it 


necessary  to  direct  any  penal  pro- 
ceedings." This  was  what  struck 
hifp  as  the  most  eligible  course  to 
be  pursued,  and  he  should  there- 
fore  move  this  resolution,  if  the 
noble  lord  should  agree  to  an 
amendment  in  his  first  resolution  ; 
but  to  the  second  and  third  re&o- 
lutions  he  could  not  agree. 

Sir  Francis.  Burdett  could  not 
see  any  objection  to  the  original 
resolutions  proposed  by  the  noble 
lord.  As  to  the  objections  which 
had  been  taken  to  tlie  second  re- 
soliition^  that  it  was  not  founded 
in  fact,  \ie  must  observe,  that 
though  it  was  x)ot  exactly  made 
out  by  the  evfdence,  yet  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  amend  it ;  because 
the  fiict  was,  that  the  negotiation 
had  actually  failed,  in  consequence 
of  the  inferior  agents  not  having 
been  able  to  accomplish  what  they 
had  undertaken.  He  had  attended 
articularly  to  every  thine  that 
ad  been  said  by  the  noble  lord  in 
his  defence;  and  whatever  diffbr* 
ence  of  opinion  might  appear  (o 
exist  in  the  house  as  to  the  degree 
of  his  guilt,  it  appeared  to  him  to 
be  an  aggravated  case.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  an  abuse  of  the 
patronage  of  a  mini!»ter,  with  a  view 
to  make  an  attack  upon  th^  inde- 
pendence of  parliament.  If  the 
minister  were  proved  guilty  of  such 
an  offence,  was  the  house  not  to 
say  that  he  was  so  guilty  ?  It  had 
been  contended,  tliat  the  offence  in 
this  instance  was  not  as  heinous  as 
thetakingabribe  at  an  election :  but 
the  house  would  jncver,  by  its  vote 
upon  the  present  question,  sanctioo 
the  opinion,,  that  it  was  readf  al- 
ways  to  punish  tlie  petty  offenders 
in  retail*  at  the  same  time  that  it 
passed  over  this  wholesale  trade  in 
corruption  without  aiiimadyersion. 
Every  things  therefore,  showed  how 
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necessary  it  was  to  pass  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  noble  lord.  Some  gen- 
tlemen had  taken'  occasion^  and 
^ery  properly  taken  occasion,  in 
this  discussion,  to  make  some  ob- 
serrations  upon  the  necessity  of  a 
parliamentary  reform.  His  own 
opinion  upon  that  subject  was  well 
known,  and  he  was  convi:iced  that 
nothing  could  tend  more  to  show 
the  necessity  of  such  a  measure, 
than  if  that  house  should  pass  from 
these  resolutions  to  tlie  orders  of 
the  day.  It  behoved  that  house  to 
show  to  the  public  that  it  was  not 
inattentive  to  its  interests ;  and  to 
;[ruard  its  own  character  from  the^ 
nnpursition,  that  whilst  it  punished 
petty  offenders  in  detail,  it  was 
reluctant  to  inflict  the  same  punish- 
ment apon  an  offending^  ministef. 
Was  not  the  Plymouth  tinman's 
case  in  the  recollection  of  the 
bouse?  and  with  such  an  example 
befon;  their  eves,  could  they  hesi- 
tate to  vote  the  resolutions  against 
the  noble  lord?  Complaints  had 
been  vented  against  the  press ;  but 
if  men  of  rank  would  do  their 
duty,  they  might  bid  defiance  to . 
the  pf ess.  It  was  not  their  rank, 
but  then-  vices,  that  provoked  the 
animadversions  of  the  press,  which 
would  ever  be  ready  to  pay  the 
tribute  of  its  admiration  to  their 
vfrtues.  Were  they  not  to  cure 
their  deformities,  but  to  endeavour 
to  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  nation, 
that  it  may  not  behold  them  ?  In 
this  thinking,  this  rational^  this 
reflecting  country,  they  ,had  but 
to  do  their  duty,  and  they  should 
insure  the  approbation  of  their 
countrymen.  If  any  plan  of  re-^ 
furm  should  be  proposed,  he  be- 
joaght  the  house  to  entertain  it 
with  temper,  and  abstain  from 
all  imputation  of  disaffection  to 
those  who  may  prppo^  tt»  ,^e 


should  not  detain  the  house  hmger, 
but  sho^uld  most  certainly  vot(^ 
for  the  resolutions  of  the  coble 
lord. 

Mr.  Wndham  felt  it  necessary 
to  etplain  his  reasons  fdc  the  vote 
he  should  give,  or  rather  for  the 
vote  that  he  should  not  give.  Nei- 
ther the  original  resoludons,  nor 
the  motion  made  by  a  noble  lord 
on  the  other  side,  were  such  as  to 
induce  him  to  give  his  suppott 
to  either.  He  could  not  agree 
that  they  should  pass  to  the  order 
of  the  day,  as  it  would  expose 
them  to  misconstrucdon.  On  the* 
other  hnnd,  the  resolutions  of  his 
noble  friend  were  too  strong  and 
disproportloned  to  the  offence. 
Two  Courses  lay  open ;  either  to 
vote  for  neither,  or  to  vote  against 
both.  The  most  regular  way 
would  be  to  oppose  the  motion 
for  the  order  of  the  day,  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  the  medium 
course'  that  was  proposed.  The 
house,  in  giving  their  decision, 
were  called  upon,  in  his  opinioUt 
to  distinguish  between  the  act  and 
the  offender.  Should  they  pass  to  the 
order  of  the  day,  heTeared  it  would 
he  regarded  as  an  implied  appro- 
bation of  the  principle.  As  to  par- 
liamentary reform,  he  never  saw 
any  change  that  was  proposed 
which  had  either  common  sense  or 
practicability  to  recommend  it. 

Mr.  Whitbread  moved  that  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  house  in 
1799  be  read.  [The  substance  of 
it  was,  that  it  was  highly  criminal 
in  any  minister  to  use  the  patron-* 
age  of  his  office  for  the  purpose  of 
interfering  with  the  privileges  of 
that^  house.]  He  called  on  any 
man  in  the  house  to  lay  his  hand 
on  his  heart,  and  decide  whether 
tlie  offence  with  which  the  noble 
lord.  wa»  charged  did  not  come 
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under  jtbat  resolution*  If  it  did, 
vas  it  posKible  to  pass  to  the  order 
of  the  day,*  after  the  confession 
which  they  heard  froJ*:  the  noble 
lord  ;  after  his  pathetic  appeal  to 
their  feelings  ;  after  he  threw, him- 
self in  fact  upon  their  mercy  ?  He 
cestainly  had  not  much  prejudice 
in  favour  of  the  political  opinions 
of  that  noble  lord  ;  but  there  was 
something  in  his  manner  of  leaving 
the  hbuse  that  almost  wholly  dis- 
armed liim.  But  the  offence  was 
one  of  the  gravest  kind.  What  was 
Hamlin  the  foolish  tinman^s  of- 
fence ?  What  was  that  of  Bease*  ' 
ly,  who  was  now  under  prosecution 
for  offerii  g  a  bribe  to  the  duke  of 
Portland  ?  Could  it  be  said  that 
their  offences  were  as  enormous  as 
that  of  which  the  noble  lord  had 
confessed  himself  guilty  ?  The  no- 
ble lord  acknowledged  the  justice'  of 
the  accusation  brought  against  him.. 
Lord  Castlereagh  acknowledged 
that  he  placed  a  writership  at  the 
dispds^  of  his  friend,  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  a  scat  in  parliament ; 
lord  Clancarty  acknowledges  the 
fact ;  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer admits  that  it  is  a  great  poll- 
tical  offence :  and  how,  after  these 
admissions,  was  k  possible  to  pass 
to  the  order  of  the  day  i  What,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  were  they 
to  do  ?  why,  save  the  character  of 
the  house ;  for,  if  they  did  not,  the 
house  was  gone  !  His  right  honour- 
able friend  had  exclaimed  against 
the  activity  of  the  enemies  x>f  the 
constitution.  He  did  not  believe 
there  was  any  considerable  body  of 
men  in  this  country  who  wislied.  to 
subvert  it.  The  people  collective- 
ly were  attached  to  the  crown  $  they 
were  attached^to  the  person  of  the 
teignlng  monarch,  and  nothine  but 
the  egregious  misconduct  of  his 
ministersi  or    those  about  him» 


could  alter  that  attachment.  He 
would  admit  that  reform  was  more 
popular  now  than  it  was  some  yean 
ago.  The  rash  and  ill-considered 
measures  of  the  last  twenty  years 
had  made  many  converts  to  popu* 
lar  reform.  The  rejection  of  the 
motion  made'  hi$t  night  would 
create  many  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
the  news  should  fly,'  if  parliamenty 
to  its  indelible  disgrace,  should  re* 
ject  the  resolutions  proposed,  con- 
verts would  increase.  If  the  house 
would  look- back  to  the  history  of 
tlie  late  Revolutions,  they  would 
admit  that  they  might  have  been 
stopped  at  the  commencement  hj 
concessions  the  most  trifling.  He 
wished  to  sec  reform  commenced 
in  that  house ;  land  he  feared  they 
must  reform  deeply  if  they  did  not 
reform  soon.  He  would  sit  down 
in  the  confident  expectation  that 
parliament  would  do  its  duty. 

Mr.  secretary  Canning,  in  voting" 
for  the  orders  of  the  day,  by  no 
means  thought  that  the  house 
thereby  would  pronounce  that  the 
casd  submitted  to  them  was  not  of 
very  serious  importance  ;  but  that 
the  voting  for  the  other  ordtrs  of 
the  day  was,  according  to  parlia-^ 
mentary  usage,  a  way  of  showing 
that  the  house  had  taken  the  case 
into  its  consideration;  and  that, 
having  weighed  all  the  circumF* 
stances,  they  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  come  to  any  criminating 
resolutions.  In  order  however  to 
express  this  opinion  more  dearly* 
he  would  rather  wish  that,  instead 
o£  tlic  orders  of  the  day,  a  resolo* 
tion  should  be  substituted,  declar- 
ing that  the  house  saw  no  reason 
for  a  criminating  resolution. 

The  hoixse  divided  on  the  origi- 
nal motion- 
Ayes  •  .  167    Noes  .  .   213 
MajoAty  •   «    49* 
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The  gallery  was  not  reopened 
to  fitnuigers,  xad  the  house  shortly 
afterwards  divided   on    Mr.  Can* 
ptBg^B  amend  menu 

Ayes  .  .  .  2i4f 
Noes  •  •  •  167 

Majority  •   47 

Ad^oorhed. 

House  of  Commons,  May  1.— 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ord,  the 
fourth  report  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee was  read. 

Mr.  Ord  then  rose,  in  pursuance 
cf  his  notice^  to  call  the  house  t6 
the   report  which    had  just  been 
readL     It  must  have  struck  every 
Qoe,  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
cue   stated   in    that. report  were 
sodi  ^s  to  call  for  the  most  serious 
attention  of  the  members  of  that. 
house.     Nothing  could  be  moi-e 
injurious  to  the  public  interest  than 
ihe  practice  .of  leaving  reports  of 
that   description  a  xiead  letter  on 
their    tabk.    Parliament  had  for 
many  years  pasc^  and  was  likely 
to  .hiaTe  for  many  years  to  come, 
the  task  of  imposing  heavy  burthens 
i^ion  the  peopk  of  this  country ; 
and  surely  it  was  the  duty  of  that 
houfe   to   wateb^over  the  public 
egpcnditnre,  and  correct  any  abuses 
that  might  exist    therein.    There 
could  certainly  be  no  objection  to 
coirect  malversationst  which  had 
been  clearly  proved  to  exist.    Not 
amicipatiney  therefore,  any  oppo- 
sition to  his  motibn,  he  should  not 
flecain  the   house   by  further  re- 
marks, hut  detail  the  circun stances 
of  the    transactiouy   and  add  the 
comments  which  he  thought  it  ne- 
ccsKiry  to  submit  upon  the  various 
parts  of  the  report.    The  honour- 
able member  here  gave  a    brief 
abstract  of  the  misconduct  of  the 
commissionersy    and    stated  their 
naraeSf  vis.  James  Craufurd^  John 
Brickwo94»  AQfia  O^alfidid,  and 


Alexander  Baxter.    These  gentle* 
men  were  associated  in  tliis  com- 
mission as  fellow-labourers  of  John 
Bpwlesy  a  member  of  the  society 
for  the  suppression  of  vice»  or  for 
pilfering   the  public.     They    had 
been  directed  by  the  act  to  take 
their  instructions  from  the  privy 
council^  and  to  refer  to  the  com- 
mittee of  that  council  for  their  di- 
rection on  every  question  of  diffi- 
culty.   Under  diese  circumstances, 
iind  without  any  understanding  re- 
specting   the    remuneration    they 
were  to  receive,  they  in  the  year 
179S  proceeded  with  their  salesi 
and   undertook  to  reward  them- 
selves with  a  commission  to  which 
by  law  they  were    not    entitled. 
Having-given  this  short  account  of 
the    transactions,,  he  should  next 
proceed  to  comment  upon  those 
parts  of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee to  which  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  house.     It 
appeared  by  the  report  that  no  re- 
muneration had  been  stipulated  for 
the    conmiissioners.    This  ddTect, 
however,   they  took  upon    them- 
selves to  correct,  and  charged  a 
commission  sf  5  per  cent,  upon  the 
gross  proceeds  ot  the  property  con- 
fided to  them,  amounting  in  four 
years  to  above  80,000/.    The  next 
point  he  had  to  notice  was,  tlvtt 
they  kept  no  regular  account  of 
the  money  that  came   into  thdt 
possession ;  and  this  point  proved 
the  ^vemment  to  have  been  more 
criminal  than  the  commissioners* 
in  suffering^this  neglect,  and  not 
calling  for  an  account.     The  com- 
missioners had  good    reason   for 
not  rendering  any  account,  because 
by    the  first  transaction  they  se- 
cured to  themselves  a  pommissior^ 
of  25,000/. ;  and  this  conduct  they 
had  adopted  after  tlie  violent  abase 
which  Mr.  Bowles  had  launched 
agaixist  all  those  who  neglected  to 
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gtve  fair  returns  under  the  property 
tax  zee.    Tha  act  under  whicfi  the 
commissioncti  i#ere  appointed,  re- 
quired that  tfiey  should  lodge  their 
money  in  the  bank  of  England  i 
yet  by  the  report  it  appeared,  that 
they  had,  on  the  contrary,  kept 
large  sums  at  their  private  bank- 
ers.   It  had  been  said,,  the  com- 
missioners were  tiaken  from  various 
departments  of  life,  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  institution  more  perfect: 
yet  it  was  remarkable,  that  having 
a  lawyer  amongst  them,  he  should 
he  die  man  to  induce  them  to  a 
breach  of  the  law  ;  and  that  hav- 
ine;  merchants,  they  should  state  a 
false  amount  of  commission  to  be 
consonant  to  the  general  .practice 
in  mercantile  transactions.     In  jus- 
tification of  their  keeping  money  at 
their*  private  bankers*,    the  com- 
missioners had  stated  die  necessity 
^f  having  laree  sums  at  their  com- 
mand;  but  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee had  put  that  matter  in  a 
clear  light,  and  shown  that  every 
purpose  of  their  institution  might 
jbe  answered  without  violating  die 
law  in  that  mannen  The  next  point 
which  the  committee  had  animad- 
Terted  upon  was  equally  reprehen- 
sible ;  namely,  the  amount  of  ba- 
lances  which    the    commissioners 
lept  in  hand,  and  which  amounted 
St  one  period  to  200,000/.,    and 
during  the  whole  of  the  latest  pe- 
riod ^-as  never  less  than  5O,0O0A 
It  appeared, '  that  in  1796,  a  period 
of  great  public  difHculty,  the  late 
Mr.  Pitt  applied  to  the  commission- 
ers for  an  advance  of  any  mon^y 
they  might  have  on  hand,  in  aid  of 
the  exigency  of  the  moment ;  and 
thougli  diey  had   190,000/.  at  die 
time  in  their  possession,  ihey  told 
Mr.  Pitt  they  could  allord  him  no 
assistance.     It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  iliat  these  balances, 
s»nd  the  iatecest  aiising  from  them,  ^ 


should  be  carried  to  die  acccfuni  o^ 
the  public  ;  if  they  had  been  veste<f 
in  exchequer  bilk,  there  might  hav^ 
*  been  a  saving  of  from  40,000/.  t<ar 
50,000/.    By  the  itct,  the  commis* 
sioners    were    directed   to    make 
minutes  of  their  proceedings :   no 
minute*  however*  was    made    of 
these  balances ;   and  for   the  cb<« 
vious  reason,  that  it   might  lead 
to  the  detection  of  the  improper 
use  to  which  they  trere   applied 
The  committee  had  also  adverted 
to     the     enormous     commission 
charged  by  these  parties,  amount* 
ing   in   the    whole    to    152,198/., 
giving  a  proportion     of   27,000/* 
to  each  commissioner  for  his  ser« 
vices,   in    litde  better  than    four 
years.     Much  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  this  commission  had  been 
made  upon  sales  effected  by  the 
East  India  company;  so  that,  in 
fsLtip  a  commission  of  10  per  cent* 
was  paid  upon  that  proportion,  as 
the  East  India  company  had  an 
allowance    of  5   per   cent,  upon 
their  sales.     In  their  defence,  the 
commissioners  stated  that  this  was 
the  usual  commission  among  mer«< 
chants;  yet  the  respectable  mer- 
chants who    had   been  examuied 
before  the  committee  declared  that 
2\  per  cent,  was  the  usual  com^ 
mission.     The  commissioners  had 
also  referred   to  the  case  of  the 
commissioners  of  French  property 
in  the  war  of  1756,  and  to  the  case 
of  prize  agents,  in  their  justifica- 
tion.    But   it  appeared  that  the 
commi^ioners  in  the  war  of  1750 
received    upon    the    whole    butf. 
14,768/.,  which,  amongst  14  com* 
missioners,  was  but    1000/.  each  $ 
and  yet  this  was  the  case  to  which 
these  gentlemen  referred  in  order 
to  establish  their  claim  to  above 
26,000/.  each.    It  had  also  been 
stated  by  them,  that  they  had  been 
called  prize   agents  by  tb^  lord' 
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c)ianeenoT  in  the  house  of  lords,     tending    nrire  particularly  to  the 
"Hw  c«e  might  hsTC  been  so ;  but    duties  of  the  commission.      They 
the  rircumsiance  of  their  having    were   not    the    first,  persons  who 
been  so  dcnomiQated  by  the  lord    had    abandoned  a    profession  for 
chancallor  could  not  make  them     something   beztftr. — i^Hcar!  hear!) 
prii«     agents.     The    business    of    An  honourable  member,  whom  he 
prize  agents  required,  capital,  and    did  not  tee  then  in  his  place,  the  so- 
ciposM  the  party  to  loss  ;  whereas    cretary  to  t!te  admir.ihy,  had  also 
DO  capital  was  required,  nor  could     abandoned    his    profession  for    a 
any  risk  of  loss  have   been  incur-    thousand  a  year.    He  could  see  no 
red  hj  the  Dutch  commissioners,    reason  why  such  a  sum  of  the  pub- 
Prize    agents,    however,    received    lie  money  sho^ld  be  given  to  in- 
bnt  a  commission  of  5  per  cent,     duce   any   person  to  abandon  hit 
00  the    net  procceedt,  whilst   the    profession,  when  sever^il  thousands 
Cutcb  commissioners  charged  5  per    of  persona  could  be  procured  to  do 
cent,  on  thegross  proceeds.     Wnat    the  duty  as  well  far  the  bare  sa- 
were  their  s«rvices  that  could  en-    lary.     Mr.  Bowles  also  must  have 
title  them  to  such  enormous  emolu-    a  consideration  for  abandoning  his 
rarats !  (Hfar,  ttar,    bear  !)    The     proft'ssion  i  and  the  house  had  no 
whole  of  thcii    business  was   t^r-     difUculty  to  appreciate  the  means 
minated    in    four  years,   and  yet    he  had  taken  to  secure  that  consi- 
they  continued  in  the  commission    der^ition.    This  genilem.tn  afforded 
tiD  the  present  time.     In  the  year     a  gotjd  specimen  of  an  anti-jacobin 
ISOK  it  occurred  to  the  treasury     — the  eulogist  of  eristing  powers — 
tiiat  thh  commission  was  no  longer    the  defender  of  present  estalplish- 
necessary,    and     that    Mr.    John     ments — the  denouncer  of  all  who 
Bowles    might  be    uselessly  em-     may.  condemn  abuses,  or  call  for 
ployed  upon  it :  a  case  had  there-    reform,    as  vile  jacobins.     These 
fore    been  submitted  to  the   law     tricks  would  no  longer  impose  upon 
officers  of  the  crown,  whether  it     the  public — the  mystery  was  dis- 
nueht  not  then'  he  put  an  end  to  ;     covered — Mr.  John  Bov.'les  himself 
an?  it  was  thought   expedient  to     bad  let  out  the  s»;ret,    and    the 
keep     ilie    commission    alive,    in     reign  of   imposture   and  delusion 
oTxler  that  the  public   might  not    was  at  an  end.     This  transaction 
Kistain  any  injiiry  in  consequence     afforded  a  useful  lesson  to  all  go- 
of    the    lawsuit    then     pending,     vernmenti,  how  they  should  bestow 
Dnriiig    dw    last    ten    years,  ten     important    pecuniary   trusts  upon 
nembers  of  this  commission  bad    persons  having  no  merit  to  recom>^ 
fetmd  time  to  do  much  other  bus i-    mend  tfecm  ,but  the  circumstance 
Dcss.     Mr.  Bowles  liad  been  very    of  their  being  mercenary  hireling 
authors.      If   government   should 
employ  such   persons,   they   must 
share  the  disgrace  brought  on  by 
their  conduct.     For  his  own  part» 
much  as  he  condemned  the  con< 
duct  of  the  commissioners,  he  took* 
ed  upon  the  neglect  of  government 
as  still  more  criminal.     It  was  this 
neglect  that  produced  all  the  in- 
famous transaciioni  which  bad  lat*^ 
N  1, 
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ly  been  brought  to  ligh^     It  was  sation  of  trusts,  it  was  this  one  now 

a  bonnty  upon  roguery,  aftd  an  tender  dhcufsioh.    After  coniment- 

cficouragennent  to  abuses.     Negli-  ing  for  some  time  with  much  seve- 

gence    of  thh  descripticmy  and  a  my    of  animadTersiofi  upon,  the 

.  profligate  profusion  in  the  pnblic  conduct  of- the  commissioners,  the 

expenditure,  had  been  peculiar  cha-  honourable  baronet  concluded  by 

ractertstics  of  the   administration  stating  his  intention,  when  these  re^ 

Auider  which  the^e  commissirmers  solutions  should  be  disposed  of,  ta 

had  been  appointed.    The  hondur*  noTe  an  address  to  his  majesty^ 

able    gentleman    concluded    with^  to  order  the   attorney-general  lo 

rtiovrng  hi%  first  resolation,  i^  prosecute  these  commissioners  for 

**  'Diat  it  dppeafs  to  this  honse,  malversation   in  the  execution  of 

.that  to  commit  pecuniary  trusts  to  their  trust.  n 

any  persons    whatsoever,  without        Mr.  Whitbrcad    asked,  'ifi   the 

having  established  sufficient  checks  house,  when  the  falsehood  of  the 

•^—without  calling  for  regular  and  statement  was  detected,  and  the 

Eenodical    accounts  —  or  without  gross  corrfiplicn  of  the  commis- 

ringing  those  accounts  to  any  set-  sioncrs    fuHy    establislied,    would 

tlenient  in  a  long  series  of  years,,  neglect  to  visit  their  condnct  with 

IS  a  neglect  which  must  lead  to  the  the    just    reprehension    which    it 

mos^  prejudicial  consequences,  and  merited  ?     It    appeared,    that   in 

a  viol ai ion  of  the  obvious  duty  of  1796,    a   period  of  great  public 

the  goverament.'*  exigency,    Mr.    Fitt    applied     to 

The  other  resolutions  in  sub-  these  commissioners  for  assistance, 
stance  stated,  "  That  sucli  neglect  by  which  he  might  be  ej^ahled  to 
on  the  part  or  government  had  defer  or  to  diminish  the  supplies 
been  proved  by  the  matters  con-  necessary  for  the  service  of.  the 
tained  in  the  fourth  report  of  the  yeat.  Yet,  though  they  had  at 
committee  of  finance;  that  the  the  time  IQOjCOO/.  in  dieir  pos- 
commissioners  ha4  taken  to  them-  session^  they  declined  afFordinjp 
selves  large  sums  of  th^  public  tlie  assistance  so  solicited  on  behalf 
jnonej,  which  they  ought  to  be  of  the  public.  It  should  not  be 
f:ompellcd  to  refund ;  that  all  their  forgotten,  Uiat  one  of  these  corn- 
accounts  should  be  sent  to  tlie  au-  missioners  was  a  life^and-fortune 
drtors  of  public  accounts  to  be  man — a  man  that  would  spend 
passed  f  and  that  no  remunemtion  his  hist  shilling,  and  shed  the  last 
should  be  given  to  the  commission-  '  drop  of  his  blood,  rn  support  of  tlie 
ers  tin  tlieir  accounts  shall  have  state.  This  man,  who  talked  so 
been  passed.^  much  of  the  sacrifices  that  should 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  be  made  in  support  of  the  govern-' 

vindicated    government,    opposed  ment,97as  the  person ^  who,  havfn^ 

the  resolutions,  and  mqved  the  pre-  a  large  sum  of  pubifc  money  in 

vrous  question*  hi&  Randst  refused   to   advance  it 

Mr.  Rose    spoke  on  the   same  for    the    accommodation    of    tlie 

s^de.  service  of  that  public  whose  pro* 

Sir  John  Newport  would   not  petty  rt  was.     {^Htart  hear^  Ijrar  f^ 

consent-  that  this  motion  should  be  What  coni-se  then  was  to  be  adopts 

whhdrawn,  Or  disposed  of  by   the  ed  ?    They  should  have  %  bill  oF 

preriou^i  question.    If  ever  there  discovery  against   these   commns* 

Md'  been  aa  instance  ^of  malver-  siont^s ;  they  sl^ould  untruss  these 

Dutch] 
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Ttetchlben,  aiid  take  to  the  verj-  of  the  sect  of  the  itrict^st  obsenr- 

li)k  iartbing  of  the  public  mOne^  ance — he  was    a    Phanje&      He 

which  they  may  have  in  thrit  pos-^  could    pteaeh   ^*cJI,  and  practise 

leison.     He  hoped,  therefore,  that  wickedne&b     He  could   rake  the 

his  honourable    friend  would  not  ashes   of   the  dead,    and    intrude 

consent  to  withdraw  his  motion,  between  the  soul  of  the  departed 

and   [hat  iIk  honourable  baronet  and  his  Maker,  in  order  to  make 

woDld    penevere   in  hii   declared  a    sliow  of  his    religiun,  and  tQ 

intention  to  move  afterwards  for  calumniate    an   illustrious    person 

an  addres  to  his  majesty  to  order  deceased.      The     calumny  rested 

a  prosecution  against  these  parties  upon  the  asserttnn  of  a  clergymanj 

bj  the    attorney-general.     One  of  who  said  he  heard  it  from  a  sm.  - 

tbeie    zcBtlemen  wiff  himself    so  ton,  who,  when  asked  concerning 

ferH-arJ    id   Cnminatioii,   that   he  it,  declared,  that  whoever  s:iid  he: 

could  not  expect  his  owh  gtlilt  to  had>  stated  any  Rich  calumny  wa4 

pau    off    with    impunity.      That  a  vDlain^     Vet  this  had  been  the' 

tiersctfi  could  gn  hack  into  ancient  ^''^und   upon   which    Mr.  Bowles 

'    oiitorj  in  search  of  a  name,  and  nad  dated  to  traduce  the  character 

dare  td  designate  a  member  of  that  of  the  iaie  diike  of  Bedford  in  his 

house     by     that     jamt^-CIeJiut.  grave,  When  (here    could  be    no 

.    He  had  been  in  fhc  Constant  habit  appeal    on    his  part  upon    earthy 

of  applrin(r  to    thost    he    calum-  and  teben  the  religion  of  the  dead 

niat^  die  tenn  jaCobin,  and  that  could  no  Idnger  be  of  ally  conse- 

at  a  time  too  when  the  idea  con-  qtience    to    the   livingi      But  he 

veyed    by  the  tenn  jacobin  was  wtiuld  ask   the   tight  honourabU 

that  of  a  man  who  would  overturti  gentleman    when    he    had  founds  . 

the   eovernment,  and  imbrue  his  upbti  teferehce  to  the  law  officers* 

hiads  in  the  blood  of  his  sote-  .  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the 

taagi^^[Ifrar,  iear,  hfar .')     Mi-,  cominlttee  alive,  why  he  had  noR 

Bowles  had  written  many  ei^llent  at  least  struct  all  biit  one  out  of 

passages,  in  various  of  tus  publica-  it  i     It  appeared  that  even  towards 

tittni.  which  kould    fofeibly   and  the  close  of  1807,  diese  commisi 

justly  apply  a  his  cn^  case.     He  siotiers,  whd  are  esquires,  all  mer- 

•erercuireadhis  own  books  again  chants,    or  lawyers,  or    captains, 

wttboot  Icamlflg  his  own  shame  ;  had  a  desire  to  get  more'.     No4 

or,  if  be  mast  read,  hft  most  write  coilfent  with   What  they  had    sd 

other  books  than  those  he  has  al-  scandalously    pilfered    frofit    the 

ieady  published.  Why,  be  should  public^  thfy  *viihcd  td    add  still 

ask,  had  five  commissioners  been  more  to  their  ncfaiioili  acqiiisition. 

kppotBted,  when  the  act  contained  But    even    the  newspapers  whicli 

bin  diree  ?  4as  it  that  sohie  prO'  had    ei^^n  hiseninn    to  his  antiiC 

'     "  ■  Mr.  jacobm     paragraphs,    had    givert 

I    the  up     Mr.    Bowles.     "   O,    John 

lich  a  Bowles !  0,  John  Bowles !"  they 

matic  now  etclaifti,  "  Hitle  did  we  think 

1  and  when  giving    insertion,''  Sec.     If 

house  he  should  ever  again  ventlire  iipoi^ 

with  the  press,  he  roust  not   appear  as 

nnber  a  reformer,    tut  reforrted,     Sfict*- 
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were  the  men  wbo^^t  the  retj 
time  they  were'  raising  the  cry  of 
jacbbinTsm  against  sonie  of  the 
most  honourable  and*  illustrious 
characters  in  the  countr^r,  were 
doing  more  to  subvert  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  country  f ban 

^  any  other  men  who  had  existed 
smce  the  period  when  jacobinism 
began  i  and  now  the  nation  would 

,  plainly  see  the  true  source  of  that 
outrageous  loyalty  and  fanatical 
zeal  which  actuated  such  worthy 

.  characters  as  No  popery  Bovjlei, 
Ifo  popery  J^easely^  and  their  asso. 
ciates.  Such  were  the  men,  not- 
with!>tanding  all  the^  discoveries 
of  peculation  which  had  of  late 
been  developedt  whom /the  right 
honourable  gentleman  would,  oy 
his  proposition  this  night,  advise 
the  house  to  f^ass  over  without  ^he 
slightest  censure^  Were  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  then  utterly  insen- 
sible to  the  feelings  and  sentiments 
of  ihe  country  at  this  awf|jl  crisfs  t 
Surely,  if  they  had  bui  half  an 
eye,  they  must  see  the  dangerous 
precipice  on  which  they  stood. 
If  they  protected  such  little  delin- 
quents a^  these,  what  hopes  Could 

.  die  country  entertain  of  the  de- 
tection and  punishment  of  greater 
criminals  ? 

*  Several  o^er  members  spo&e. 
Mr.  Thornton  said,  he  should 
submit  to  the  house  an  amend- 
ment, the  substance  of  which  was, 
that  the  commissioners  had  taken 
advantage  of  government's  not  in- 
texfering  or  irtvestigating  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  that  they  h;%d  not  given 
explicit  information  upon  their  eza- 
miijation  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  that  boiife ;  and  that 
they  bad  been  guilty  of  great  vio- 
lation of  their  public  duty. 

Two    divisions  took   place,  the 
first  of  which  was  on  the  previous 


question  moved  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer^  on  which  the 
numbers  were. 

Ayes  •  .  •  •   102 
Noes  •  •  •  •     77 

Majority  .    25    for 
theprevious  question. 
.  There    was   a  second    divisiott 
which  we  Understood  took  place  on 
an  amisndment  proposed  to  Mr. 
Thornton's  resolution,  substituting 
the  word  "  omission"  for  neglect, 
as   attributed   to   government,  of" 
which  the  niimbers  were, 

Ayes  ^  *  ,  *     98 

Noes  •  •  •  .     78 

— ^"""^^ 

Majority    \     20 

We, could  not  learn  the  particH* 
lars  of  the  final  decision ;  but  we 
understood  that  Mr.'^tlomton's  Te> 
solution  (amehded)  was  carried^ 

Adjourned. 

Houseof  Lotds,Tue9day,Ma7  2- 
— Lord  Auckland  ssud,  that  the 
question  which  he  rose  to  brStig  for- 
ward related  entirely  \o  the  dis-  . 
couragement  of  seductivie  adulter^; 
a  vice,  which  carries  a  sense  of  dts* 
grace  and  distress  into  the  faifiSies 
both  of  the  saucer  and  of  the  vic- 
tim of  seduction  ;  depriving:  the  in- 
nocent children  of  the  sSectioitf 
and  protection  of  their  parents  % 
and  exhibiting  in  the  higA'er  classee 
a  depravity  yrhich  lowers  them  m 
the  public  estimation,  and  at  the 
^same  time  tends  to  corrupt  Uie 
minds  and  morals  of  the  lafefibr 
orders  of  society. 

It  had  long  been  matter  ef  re- 
gret to  many,  that  a  vke  of  such; 
maliB;nity  and  mischief  is  not  yet 
considered  by  our  laws  as  a  crime. 

We  provide  rigorously  and  in- 
dustriously for  the  punishment  of  a 
long  list  ef  trivial  oSnofp  agaiwt 
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die  persons  and  property  of  indi- 
viduals; but  we  totally  overlook 
tfae  assassins  of  domestic  happiness. 
Adultery  is  subject  only  to  tne  fee- 
ble coercion  of  the  spiritual  courts ; 
in  other  words,  it  is  left  to  its  full 
range  untestfatned  and  unheeded. 
The  adulterer,  indeed,  may  be  coiiq- 
pdled  by  a  civil  action  to  pay  a 
pecuniary  compensation,  which  in 
nanr  cases  the  injured  husband 
IS  asoamed  to  receive,  and  which 
in  no  case  has  the  eflFect  that  a  so- 
litary imprisonment  of  two  or  three 
years  would  have  for  the  purposes 
of  refijrm  and  of  example.  Under 
these  impressions,  he  (lord  Auck- 
land) hid  inclined  to  propose  once 
more  to  their  lordships  the  bill 
whicb^they  had  passed  nine  jears 
^Q»  to  make  adultery  punishable 
as  a  misdemeanour :  but  he  had 
beoi  difcou ranged  by  a  recollection 
of  the  many  long  debates  to  which 
be  l|ad  then  subjected  himself,  and 
must  be  permitted  to  say, 

*■  Vfoa  cadcm  est  aetas,  noq  ment.* 

l£s  lordship  entered  much  at  large 
on  the  subject  and  pointed  outj 
vith  great  f  Sect,  the  mischiefs  that 
arose  from  the  laws  as  they  now 
stood,  and  (zoncluded  with  saying, 
be  trusted  that  he  had  shown  the 
measure  in'  question  to  be  right  in 
its  principle,,  expedient  in  its  ten- 
dency, and  correct  in  its  mode.  He 
did  not  seek  to  punish  excesses, 
but  to  prevent  thcro.  {t  was  not 
bis  wish  to  aggravate  the  sufferings 
of  the  unfortunate  vicdin  of  aduU 
lerons  seduction;  but  it  was  his 
earnest  wish,  in  the  words  of  the 
poet, 

^  To  teach  the  imbhmi^h'd  to  prcterv* 
wiih  eare 
That  pttiity,  wI|OV  lots  ^  lots  of  aU.** 

He  then    made    the  following 
motion : 
**  Ordere4«  that  no  bilL  gfound* 


ed  on  a  petition  to  this  house  to^ 
dissolve  a  marriage  for  the  cause 
of  adultery,  and  to  enable  the  peti- 
tioner to  marry  again,  shall  be  re- 
ceived by  this  house,  unless  a  pro*^ 
vision  be  inserted  in  such  bill,  that 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  per- 
son, whose  marriage  with  the  peti^ 
tioner  shall  be  dissolved,  to  inter- 
marry with  any  offending  party, 
on  account  of  whose  adultery  ^with 
such  person  it  shall  be  therein  - 
enacted  that  such  marriage  shall  be 
^o  dissolved.  Provided  that,  if  at 
the  time  of  ejfihlbiting  the  said  bill 
such  offending  party  or  parties  shall 
be  dead,  such  provision  as  aforesaid 
shall  not  be  inserted  in  the  said 
bill."  . 

A  long  debate  ensued,  in  which 
lord  Mulgrave,  the  archbishop  of  ^ 
Canterbury,  lord  Ersktne,  the  lord 
chancellor,  lords  Grenville  and 
Stanhope,  took  a  part ;  when  the 
house  divided—  \ 

For  the  motion  •  •  •  •    28 
Against  it    •  »  •  •  •  •    1^ 

Majority  ,  .  16 
House  of  Commons^  Tuesday, 
May  2. — Sir  Thomas  Turton,  after 
an  introductory  speech  of  some 
length,  in  which  he  expatiated  on 
the  miseries  now  suffering  in  va- 
rious gaols  of  England  by  insqU 
vent  debtors,  who,  witli  their  starv- 
ing  families,  amounted  to  18,399 
persons,  pressed  upon  the  conside- 
ration of  the  house  the  necessity  of 
a  bill  for  their  relief.  The  present 
number  of  insolvent  debtors,  he 
said,  exceeded  by  one-third  the 'to- 
tal of  those  in  prison  when  the  last 
bill  of  this  nature  had  passed ;  and 
the  clause  in.  that  bill  for  allowing 
persons  confined  for  sums  not  ex- 
ceeding 20/.  to  procure  their  libe- 
ration, upon  certain  conditions,  was 
of  no  advantage ;  for  scar^ce  any 
d^tor  had  availed  hiaiself  of  ft, 
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f)ecau5e   It   relieved    it   from    no 
other  debt  than  the  mere  sum  for 
which  he' was  actually  confined; 
find  after  going  to  the  expense  pf 
procuring  his  lioerty,  he  ^^^as  liable, 
^e  n6xt  moxpent,  to  be  thrown  into 
prison  and  again  charged  in  exe- 
cution by  any  other  creditor.   Be- 
side, .  the  relief  this  clause  would 
in  any  event  afford  was  extremely 
limited)    comparatively   with    the 
numbers  confined;. for  out  of  S'i9 
persons  now  in  the   king's  .bench 
prison*   tlie  number  confined  for 
debts  under  20/.  was  but   thirty- 
three.  It  would  be  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  introduce  into  the  bill  he 
should  have  thp  honour  to  propose, 
some  principle  to  remedy  the  de- 
fect*   The  other  alterations,   &c. 
proposed,  woul4  be  to  extend  tlie 
felicf  beyond  the  ?um  of  debt  li- 
mited by  ^the  last  bill  at  1500/.  to 
2000/.,  and  include  person^  who 
Vere  fugitives  to  the^  Isles  of  M^n, 
Guernsey,  Jersey^ '  ^n4  elsewhere. 
He  concluded  by  movii^g  for  leave 
to  bringih  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
certain  insolvent  d|^btors  in  Eng- 
land.—Leave    gfante'di    and    sir 
Thomas  Tiirton  and  Mr,  Brand 
appointed  to  prepare  the  same*  The 
btll  was  accordingly  brought   ini 
and  passed!  jnto  a  law. 
'    May  4ih.'  Mr.  Curwen  rose  tp 
snake  tlie  motion  of  which  he  liad 
given  notice,'  which  he  conceived 
was  a  mopon  of  the  greatest  im- 
porunce    thaf    could  possibly  be 
submitted  t;^  the  consideration  of 
parliament.      He  .  was    perfectly 
aware  that  any  individual  who  at 
the  present  momciit  brought  for- 
wara   a  motion   which  tended  to 
agitate  the  feelings  of  the  country, 
did  so  under  a  very  great  responsi- 
bility.   Us  felt  this  responsibility  ; 
and  yet  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  complain  of  ^buses."'  He  had 
^1|  weighed  the  matter,  and  it* 


was  his  sincere  opinioa  tl^t  th^fc 
was  less  danger  in  discussing  those 
subjects    thaQ    in   not    d\wu<istn^ 
them.    There  could  be  no  denying 
but  that  it  was^the  general  opinion 
tl>roughont  the  country,  that  men 
obtained  seats  in  thax  house  by  im^ 
proper  means.   It  tlierefore  bec^pne 
the   duty  of  the  house  to  prove 
that  this  opinion  was  a  mistaken 
one,  if  such  were  the  case  ;  but  if 
the  opinion  was  a  true  one,  as  he 
believed  it  was,  then  he  thought  it 
was  their  paramount  duty  to  re- 
move the  abuse  of  ^^hjch  the  coun* 
try  so  justlv  Complained.     In  fact, 
his  majesty  s  xniniiiters  Must  have 
known,  long  before  the  late  disclo* 
sures  had  called  for  ^n  expression 
of  the  public  opinion,  that  the  sen- 
timents of  the  people  had  consider-* 
ably    changed    respecting    public 
men.    If  they  had  attended  to  tho 
apathy  and  indifieren^e  in  the  pub* 
lie  mind  with  respect  to  all  thosQ 
who  ^  are  called  public  men,  they- 
would  have  observed  tliere  had  beei^ 
a  great  change  of  late  years  in  the 
.  national  feeling  ;*  and 'it  was  their 
duty  to    have   attended    to    that 
chan^,  to  have  examined  its  czxxsfisi 
and  if  the  change  had  been  pro«> 
duced  by  great  and  palpable  abuser 
m.  the  government,    it  was  their 
duty  to  have  removed  those  abuses. 
He  trusted   the  ri.eht  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Perceval)  would 
not  now  say  that  tins  general  feeU 
jiig  was  tp  be  uttributed  to  the  ja- 
(;obins,  or  their  conspiracies  against 
the  bouse  of  Brunswick.    I  f  he  did 
declare  such  an  optniony  he  would 
pronounce  a  libel  pn  the  people  of 
England.    On  a  late  most  remark- 
able transactfont  it  was  perfectly- 
well  known  that,  out  of  doors,  at 
least  ninety-nine  out  of  every  faun« 
dred  considered  the  decision  of  that 
bouse  to  be.  wrong.    For  his  pa^^ 
he  never  i^  his  life  gave  a  vote 
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^•ith  Bmre  rehictaiice»  or  "with  less  pose  it  if  they  were  in  place.  He 
nerit  to  himself;  for  he  was  abso-  thought  nothing  could  be  wgrse 
lately  compelled  by  the  evidence  than  thus  making  tools  of  the  peo- 
to  Tote  in  a  manner  that  was  con-  pie  to  serve  paity  purposes  j  and 
trary  to  the  decision  of  the  house,  he  hoped  at  least,  that  whoever 
There  was  one  advantage,  however,  supported  his  motion  to-niji;lit 
wiiich  the  house  might  gain  from  would  feci  themselves  pledged  to 
'^hai  passed  upon  that  occasion,  support  it  if  they  should  come  into 
The  people  had  a^ain  begun  to  turn  power.  He  was  not  for  yielding 
tlieir  eyes  to  that  house,  when  they  any  tiling  diat  was  not  just  to  po- 
aw  such  a  number  of  its  members  pula>  clamour ;  but  if  the  com- 
(includmg  many  of  the  first  talents  plaints  of  the  people  were  jiiit,  they 
in  ih.4t  house^  supporting  in  that  ought  to  1>e  attended  lb,  and  their 
anemUy  opinions  which  cointided  grievances  redressed^  H^  might 
with  the  general  opinion  of  the  agree  with  some  persons  that  it 
country.  The  right  honourable  would  be  dangerous  at  the  present 
goitleman  ^Mr.  Perceval)  hadccr-  time  to  take  out  a  stone  from  the 
tainlynot  tound  in  the  e.T|)re5«sion  fabric  of  the  constitution,  but  he 
rf  the  public  opinion  any  thing  thought  it  would  be  presumptuous 
particularly  hostile  to  him,  or  very  to  say,  we  should  not  strengthen 
coTDplimeiitary  to  the  honourable  its  foundation.  When  a  right  ho- 
Cendeinen  vrlift  sat  below  him.  nourable  gentleman  (M""-  Pitt) 
(Here  the  hoaourable  gentleman  came  forward  first  in  parliament, 
alltided  to  the  members  of  the  old  and  agitated  the  question  of  reform^ 
<>pposition,)  He  therefore  thought  he  made  a  great  impresaon  on  the 
it  would  be  very  mistaleen  fortitude  house,  and  if  he  had  persevered  in 
for  that  right  honourable  gentle-  it,  he  must  have  succeeded ;  but 
nan  to  stick  to  what  he  could  not  unfortunately  he  became  a  minister, 
jnstify.or  defend.  About  die  con-  and  then  all  his  former  principles 
dosicm  of  the  American  war,  there  respecting  reform  were  forgotten. 
was  perlups  a  greater  force,  both  He  felt  perfecdy  convinced,  tliat  if 
in  abihties  and  landed  property,  the  eovemment  at  that  time  had 
opposed  to  ministers,  than  had  at  yielt!ed  to  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
tny  other  Kme  been  opposed  to  any  pie,  the  horrors  of  the  reign  of  ter- 
lnini^ter;  and  yet,  at  that  time,  ror,  and  most  of  the  evils  which 
whatever  ministers  suggested  the  this  country  and  Europe  now  suffer, 
house  adopted.  The  opposition  might  have  been '  prevented.  It 
dicn  addressed  themselves  to  the  must  be  recollected,  that  when, 
people,  and  were  very  successful  in  at  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Ad-- 
influencing  the  public  opinion.  T^iey  dington*s  administration,  many 
iihused  at  that  thne  into  the  irtlnds  harsh  and  severe  measures  of  the 
of  the  people  a  strong  desire  for  preceding  administration  were  re- 
parliamentary  reform ;  but  they  pealed,  this  act  conciliated  the  af- 
wcre  much  to  blame  for  thus  ex-  fcctions  of  all  classes  of  people, 
pTKsmg  opinions  in  which  they  ainl  produced  X  general  union  in 
were  not  wncere.  Theje  was,  there-  support  of  his  government.  The 
fore,  nothing  which  he  now  depre-  existence  of  these  abuses  had  been 
cated  more  than  the  support  which  expressly  stated  to  the  house  on 
his  motion  might  receive  from  per-  the  petition  of  Mr.  Home  Tooice, 
iops  out  of  p&ce,  who  would  op-  and  ministers  did  not  then  attempt 
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to  deny  It.  It  had  appeared  that 
one  mercantile  house  was  possessed 
of  four  seats,  and  nobody  could 
suppose  a  commercial  house  would 
give  20,000/.  for  those  seats  unless 
lor  their  own  private  advantage. 
,  Indeed  he  believed  he  might  take 
it  as  a  thiog  genej-ally  granted, 
that  such  abuses  did  in  fact  exist ; 
and  therefore  the  hoase  was  bound 
to  vote  for  a  motion  that  they 
jshould  be  removed.  There  were 
many  other  reasons  which  made 
€uch  a  regulation  more  necessary 
at  Dresent  than  in  former  times.  Ir 
had  been  voted  by  a  former  house, 
that  the  influence  of  the  crown 
'*  bad  increased,  was  increasing, 
and  ought  to  be  diminished." 
This  influence  ha4,  however,  con^ 
tinued  to  increase  in  an  alarming 
degree  since  that  time^  by  the  im- 
'  meuse  increase  of  tbe^army,  navy, 
and  revenue  officers,  which  added 
so  far  to  the  mfluence  of  the  crown 
and  the  patronage  of  ministers, 
th^t,  if  they  required  being  jealous- 
ly watched  in  former  times,  they 
required  much  stronger  guards 
tio>^,  or  else  they  mi^ht  com- 
pletely oveibear  the  independence 
lif.lhe  legislative  body.  Besides 
the  increasing  preponderarice  of 
the .  ministers,  there  was  another 
preponderating  influence  now  ex- 
erted in  the  house  of  commons. 
He'  neither  wished  to  depreciate 
commerce  or  commercial  men, 
but  still  he  thought  the  landed 
interest  should  preponderate  over 
the  moneyed  interest  in  the  house 
of  commons.  The  landed  gen- 
tlemen were  attached  »to  the 
country  .by  a  common  interest ; 
but  it  often  happened  that  d>e 
speculations  pf  commercial  men 
might  be  in  opposition  to  the  in- 
j  terest  of  the  country.  'V^hen  the 
liews  of  war  was .  received  with 
three  cheers  at  the  Stock  exchange. 


it  could  not  be  forgouen  that 
also  brought  with  it.  loans  and 
contracts,  by  which  commercial 
men  might  profit.  He  believed 
that  men  meeting  this  way  in 
bodies,  often  expressed  sentiment^ 
which  they  would  individuajlj 
disavow ;  and  that  many  of  those 
who  huzzaed  on  the  'change  at 
hearing  of  a  war,  would  in  private 
confess  that  war  in  itself  can  never 
be  desirable  for  a  country.  There 
were  many  abuses  which  the  coun* 
try  might  justly  complain  of;  and 
if  ministers  would  redress  tht-nit 
they  would  be  doing  un  incalculable 
service  to  the  country,  by  bringing 
back  tlie  confidence  and  affections 
of  the  people  to  its  public  men« 
When  they  saw  pensions  of  300/. 
per  annum  granted  to  persons  of 
(he  highest  rank,  it  was  enough  to 
make  people  indignant.-  When 
every  cottager  in^  the  country  was 
obliged  to  maintain  his  own  chiU 
dren,  it  v^as  too  mnch  that  they 
should  be  taxed  to  the  maintenance 
o^  the  diildren  of  the  rich  and 
great.  They  did  believe  that  these 
things  were  only  done  to  support 
an  infamous  borough-monger 
system.  If  this  system  was  weak- 
ened. It  by  no  means  followed 
that  government  would  be  weak- 
ened.  Many  members  of  parlia«t 
ment»  who  in  the  ];eign  of  James 
the  second  were  obliged  to  bow  ,to 
the  corrupt  system  then  prevailing^ 
becam'e  afterwards  very  distin- 
guished and  useful  members  of 
the  Si  ate,  under  a  better  govern- 
ment.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
had  been  said  about  whigs,  he 
believed  there  were  many  now  in 
the  country  who  pos^^essed  thQ 
genuine  ,  whig  principles,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  country  as  well  as  its 
independence.  The  great  object 
in  which  he  thought  the  gentlemen 
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M  both  sides  sfaoiAd  now  be 
nnbed,  was  to  unite  the  pobiic 
untiiiienty  and  carry  the  a£fec- 
tioDs  along^  with  them  in  all  their 
proceedings.  He  concladed  by 
Dnving  ^  ^for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  secatinT  the  independence 
and  parity  of  parliament,  by  pre- 
TCnting  the  obtaining  seats  by  ini<> 
proper  means*  and  also  to  extend 
the  laws  respectinj^  bribery.*' 
^  Mr.  Hihbert  seconded  the  mo- 
non. 

A  long  debate  ensued,  but  le^Te 
tobrinff  in  the  bill  was  unanimously 
gnnied.  The  si^bject  occupied 
much  of  the  time  of  the  house 
the  remainder  of  the  ses« 
It  is  impossible  in  the  limits 
of  our  work  te  give  even  a  sketch 
«f  the  discussion  which  it  occa- 
noned.  The'  speakers  on  all  sides 
of  the  house  seemed  to  admit  the 
Ekis  stated  by  Mr.  Curwen,  and 
with  a  Tery  few  exceptions,  they  all 
appesuTcd  to  be  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  the  measure :  but  in 
passing  through  the  bause  the  bill 
Was  fnttercd  away  in  all  its  im- 
portant provisions,  so  that  many 
of  the  fhends  to  reform  refused  to 
vote  for  its  ena(:tment  into  a  law, 
lest  it  should  prevent  a  more  ef* 
frctnal  bill  from  being  brought 
in  hereafter.  It  was,  however, 
passed  in  the  house  of  common^, 
en  the  12th  of  June,  after  three 
divisions.  The  majoritiei,  owing 
to  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Adam, 
iord  A.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Wilber-« 
force,  &c.,were  very  small. 

May  5.  Mr.  Madocks  rose  to 
bring  forward  the  motion  of  which 
he  had  given  notice  some  days  ag«, 
relating  to  corrupt  practices  of  the, 
treasury  with  respect  to*  the  return 
of  members  of  parliament.  He  ob- 
yerved  that  he  was  fully  aware  that 
he  had  no  claim  on  the  attention 
'ft  the  hoQ^  but  that.wbich  he 


derived  from  the  very  iraponant 
nature  of  the  subject  that  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  lay  before  them.  The 
task  he  )iad  undertaken  was  hiost 
ungracious  and  unpleasant;  and  no* 
thing  but  a  strong  sense  of  public 
duty  should  have  induced  huh  to 
place  himself  in  the  situation  of  be* 
coming  the  accuser  of  any  man. 
It  wouVd  not  be  necessary  for  him 
to  trespass  lo^g  upon  the  induU 
gence  of  the  house.  The  substance 
of  the  motion  he  meant  to  propose 
lay  in  a  very  narrow  compass.  It 
consisted  in  a  charge  of  cofnxpt 
practices  against  two  of  its  mem* 
bers.  He  wished  only  to  be  per* 
knitted  to  make  one  prefatory  ob- 
servation, and  it  was  this,  that  the 
facts  that  came  to  his  knowledge 
were  so  dangerous,  so  prejudicial 
to  the  genuine  spirit  and  principtes 
of  the  constitution,  that  he  would 
have  justly  merited  to  be  sti^a- 
tized  as  a  traitor  to  his  country  if 
he  had  declined  to  lay  them  berore 
the  house.  Before  he  proceeded 
further,  he  would  move  that  the 
several  entries  on  the  journals  re* 
lating  to  the  proceedings  against 
the  two  Shepherds,  members  of 
that  house,  be  read.  [The  clerk 
here  read  the  entry,  dated  the  IStb 
February,  1700,  in  which  it  was 
stated,  that  Samuel  and  Francis 
Shepherd,  esc^rs.  members  of  that 
house,  were  ordered  to  attend  in  their 
places,  on  charges  of  corrupt  prac* 
tices  respecting  s<|iis  in  parliament  ; 
also  the  entry  dated  February  15» 
1700,  specifying,  that  corrup- 
tion had  been  practised  on  the 
electors  of  j^ewport  in  the  Isle  of' 
Wight,  Malmsbury,  Wootton  Bas- 
set, ^  and  .  other  places  ;  also  the 
entry  of  March  18^  1700,  seating, 
that  Messrs.  Shepherds  had  bben 
heard  in  their  places,  and  by  their 
counsel  at  the  bar;  finding  the 
diiurges  poved^  aqd  ordering  that 

Samuel 
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Samiiel  Shepherd,  senior,  be  com-  leave  tlie  question  to  the  decision 

xnitted  to  the  Towcr»  and  his  agent  of  the  house*     [The  right  honout* 

to  Newgate]    He  -wished  to  call  able  member  immediately  left  the 

the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  house.] 

form  of  the  proceeding  on  that  ^  Sir  X  Anstruther  said,  that  the 

occasion*    It  appeared  first,  that  form  of  proceeding  proposed  hj 

Information  of  the  corrupt  prac-  the  honourable  meinber  was  one 

was  laid  before  the  house ;  of  the  strangest  he  ever   heard. 


nexty'thtt  the  two  Shepherds  were  Hie  house  would  pause  before  it 

heard  in  their  places ;  and  thirdly,  came  to  so  extraordinary  a  resolu- 

shat  they  were    heard   by    their  tion.    Whether    the   persons   ac- 

counsel  at  the  bar.    The  charges  cused  stood  there  as  his  majesty's 

ke  had   to   bring   forward  "^^^ere  ministers,  or  whether  they  were' 

a^nst  two  of  nis  m^yesty's  mi-  the   lowest   members  of   society, 

nisters;    one    against    tlie    right  they  werq.   entitled,    before  they 

honourable  Spencer  Perceval,  for  were  called  cm  for  their  defence, 

having,  through  the  agency  of  the  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature 
honourable  Henry  Weilesley,  been  .  at  least  of  the  crime  with  which 

guilty  of  corrupt  praaices  respect-  they  were  charged.  What  inf«nna« 

•ng  the  returns  of  members  to  that  tion,  he  would  ask,  had  the  ho* 

)K>use.    The  other  was  agaiiist  the  noursdble  member  given*   to  call 

right   honouraUe-   lord    viscount  upon  tlie  house  to  adopt  so  solemn 

Castlereaghf  for  similar  practices,  a  proceeding  as  a  hearing  at  their 

He  would  tak^  up  the  tinoe  of  the  bar  ?    What  charges  had  he  speci* 

house  no  longer,  but  move  that  fied  against  Mr.  Spenoer  Peireval 

these  chargei  be  beard  at  the  bar  or  lord  Castlereagh  ?   Would  any 

on  Tuesday  next.  court  which  deserved  to  be  called 

The  motion  having  been  read  a  court,  conduct  itself  upon  sach 

from  the  chair,  principles  ?    Was  /  it    ever   heard. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  that  a  person  is  to  be  set'  down  as 

(rising   under    evident   agit;ltion)  ojie  imder  accusation,  without  the 

said,  tnat  he  knew  not  what  course  slightest  tnCbrmation  having  been 

was  pursued  in  1700,  tlie  fraof  laid  before  the  house?    The  Kop- 

the  honourable    member's  prece-  npurable  member  tells  tbem  that 

dents;  but  through  the. whole  of  he  is  informed  ;i  member  of  that 

his  acquaintance  with  the  proceed-  liouse  had  stated  in  a  former  de- 

ings  of  that  house,  he  never  knew  bate  some  instances    of    corrupt 

any  insuuice  when  an  ^  accusation  practices  within   his    knowledge  ^ 

was  brought  foi  ward    against    a  and  upon  these  grounds  he  pre^rs 

member,    that    tlie    substance  of  a  charge,  which  has  the  effect  of 

such  accusation  was  not  previously  obliging     the     right    honourable 

communicated  to  him ;  and  that,  member'  to    quit  the    house.     If 

through  the  common  courtesy  of  every  member  against  whom  in- 

che  house^  he  was  not  allowed  to  definite    and    vague    charges    of 

be  heard    in    his    defenpe.    The  this  kind  mi^ht  he  brought  for- 

honourable     member,     however,  ward  must  withdraw,  as  a  matter 

Was  the  best  judge  of  the  ,<OMrse  of  course,  the  honourable  member 

he  meant  to  pursue.    Under  tliese  might  soon  have  the  whole  house 

circumstances,    nothing  remajmed  to    himself.    He  deprecated   the 

for  him  bu^  tamake  his  bow^  aod  scattering  4of  loose  aini  unfounded 

a|:(?tt$»tt0fss^ 
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IMiiii  11111111  Tbe honoonbk mem-  of  a  propositioR  made  and  vsf^ 

brr  was  totally  mtitaken    in    hii  lived.    This  motiun  wax  treated bf 

DTCwletit.     As  far   as  his  recol-  honourable  gentlemen  oppoiite,  as 

leclion    lerved  him,    it    did    not  one  part  ot  a  general  systtm  or- 

•auction  the  form  of  proceeding  ganizcd  for  the  attack  of  all  public 

be    recomntended.      The  charges  men.    This  he  mii^i  deny.    Where 

a^intt    the    Shepherds  were  the  was  such  a  systematical  [dan  to  be 

sabject  of  long  and  frequent  ejt-  discovered  ?     Wliat  was  to  be  ci- 

■n'.inations  betore    committees  of  pected  from  the  feelings  of  the  pul>- 

thM.  house.     There  was  no  prece-  lie,  when  they  jaw  lately  suiJi  an 

dent  for  putting  a  man  on  his  trial  instance  of  the  judgemtut  of  tliat 

on  fueh  flight  grounds.  bouse  in  a  case  where  the  accusa- 

Sir.  F.  Durdett  and  Mr,  Bid-  tion  was  browght  home  ti>  the  ac- 

duldi  ipc-ke  for  the  motion,  Mr.  cund    psrson,    who    amjemd    th« 

BaUiurst  against  il,     Mr.  M.idocks  commission    of  die   oflenLC,   and 

said  he  was  wiliin?  to  adopt  any  cvhose  confession  was  tipon  rectird  j 

mode    of    proceeding    the    house  and  yet  that    house    (always    so 

should  recomme  ,d,  ^ratchft^l  of  its  privilcgt^s  and  iu 

Mr.  wcretary  Canning  thought  dignity}  took  no  notice  of  what 

then:  could  be  bnt  one  sentiment  was  proved,  and  saw  no  nuccssitj 

in  ihe  house  on  the  subject  of  the  of  coming  to  any  criminating  reso- 

prrscnt  motion.     Considering  the  lution  i     Where  did  their  ,'notions 

mode  IB  which  it  was  brought  for-  for  investigation  fail,   ulien  they 

vixAf  and  the  mistake  in  the  case  were  put  into  a  tangiki:  sh:ipc  ?    A 

of  the  precedent    referred   te,  he  right   honourable   genil^n:an   had 

'was  convinced  that  th;  house  ought  thought  proper  ta  make  some  re> 

-to  mark  its  opinioji  in  so  decided  a  marks  upon  gentlemen's  attending 

maimer,  as  not  to  render  itself  lia-  certain  clubs  and  societies  existing 

hie  to  *  recurrence  of  such  a  pro-  for  the  purpose,  at  he  Mipposed,  of 

ceediag.     He  rose,    therefore,   to  exciting  the  public  miiid  and  xO' 

adiite  the  l)pu$e  not  to  agree  to  6amingpopuiarpassion,  Whathad. 

ibe  withdrawing  of  the  motion,  but  in  fact,  eicited  the  public  mindj 

-without  intend^g  ^ny  personal  dis-  Whad  but  the  results  of  recent  in- 

tespect  to  the  honourable  mover,  vestigations  into    transactions    tX 

He  should  consequently  oppose  any  psbhc  importance  ?   what,  hut  the. 

tnotioD  of  ^at  nature,  and  call  for  refusal  of  the  house  of  commons  to 

tbemarked  opinion  of  the  house.  do  justice  on  a  member  and  a  mi- 

I'U-  Whitl^jd   rose  to  offer  a  nister   who  did   not  deny  his  of- 

ftw^words.    He  cominenced   by  fenses  ?    What,  without  impuiing 

noticing  the , curious  reason  a^sign^d  such  a  design  to  miiusiers,  would 

by  the  seowaty  of  state  for  re-  be  the  consequence  of  an  attempt 

notion  to  be '  to  stifle  the  ezprescion  of  the  pub- 

rgativing  it  |  lie  voice  i  He  readily  avowed,  thai 

Hise    would  during  the  whole  of  his  political 

Kttrrence  of  \tig  t}e  had  been  in  the   habi^  of 

.  yns  for  all  attending  meetings  of  the  people. 

gentleman's  iEyar;y  word  he  had  said  on  these 

now  such  a  occasions  he  considered  himself  re- 

>e  pnKluced  sponuble  ftir.     Could  any  man  ar- 

^  jouni^s  ruign  tbe  conduct  of  his  hgnourable 

*"  ,             friend 
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friend  vho  made  the  motion^  and 
Tenture  to  toy  that  there  was  not 
corruption  in  the  election  of  mem« 
bers  of  parliament  ?  He  had  ne*^ 
ver  been  in  office,  and  therefore 
had  not  the  means  of  such  particu- 
lar  knowledge  of  these  things  as 
*  some  others ;  but  he  could  speak 
from  that  sort  of  general  know- 
ledge  that  he  had  acquired  on  the 
subject,  and  was  desirous  that  it 
'should  pass  under  an  examination. 
He  thought  his  honourable  friend 
might  fairly  stand  on  the  question 
of  form,  and  take  the  sense  of  the 
house.  It  was  improper  now  to 
enter  into  particular  observations 
whfle  the  parties  accused  were  ab- 
sent ;  but  ne  contended  that  cases 

'  might  occur»  and  in  which  a  mem- 
ber might  not  have  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  notice,  to  bring  general, 
charges.  The  secretary  of  state 
wished  a  negative  to  be  put  upon 

'  diis  motion,  to  Ferve  as  a  sort  of 
land-mark  to  prevent  future  at- 
tempts at  encroachment*  '  He  too 
wr&hed  the  sense.of  the  house  taken, 
to  serve  as  a  land-mark  of  the  pri- 
▼ileges  and  duties  of  members  of 
that  house.  Corrupt  cpnduct  was 
imputed  to  Mr.  Spenqer  Perceval 
ana  lord  Castlereagh.  The  re- 
'  sponsibility  was  on  the  mover^  and 
let  the  home  decide  fairly;  the 
withdrawing  of  the  motion  might 
carry  the  appearance  pf  mistake  in 
the  mover.  It  might  have  been 
more  prudent  to  consult  the  opi- 
nion of  the  chair  ;  but,  the  motion 
being  made,  he  thought  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  right  ought  not  to  be 
yielded.  This  was  an  attack,  not 
^pon  all  public  men,  but  on  their 
corrupt  practices ;  and  if  defeated 
in  the  question  now,  he  hoped  it 
t^ould  be  brou^rt  on  again  almost 
immediately.  iThey  afi  knew  of 
th^se  practices,  and  they  had  re- 
cognized'tfaem.  The  house  of  com* 


mons  had  passed'over  a  ease  provad 
before  them^  and  the  man  remained 
a  minister  of  state.  Does  not  that 
transaction  show  that  abuse  is  not 
corrected  or  checked^?  and  thcim 
men  who  do  not  wish  for  a  parlia- 
m^tary  reform^  should  Iook  well 
to  the  remedy  of  what  is  practi* 
cally  wrong,  and  for  which  mem- 
bers might  be  sent  to  Newgate.  \ 
member  offers  to  prove  tne  exist- 
ence of  ministerial  conuption,  and 
up  jumps  some  honourable  gentle* 
man^  and  charges  him  with  attack* 
ing  all  public  characters,  and  endea* 
vouring  to  destroy  the  constitution 
from  tlie  foundation,  and  to  build  ilp 
some  new  edifice.  He  denied  again 
the  truth  of  such  charges.  He  san^ 
no  proof  or  just  suspicion  of  such 
a  system  as  was  alluded  to.  If  the 
house  wdiild  not  give  the  people 
the  right  of  pubnc  investigatioi^ 
into  abuses,  the  people  may  be  con«> 
tented  and  quiet ;  but  they  woul4 
s^,  that  they  who  refused  inquiry 
refused  to  them  the  British  coav 
stitution.        s  ^ 

Mr  Yorke  spoke  with  great  aaU 
mation  in  reprobation  of  the  mo- 
tion. He  considered  it  as  unjust 
and  ridiculous.  Were  honourable 
gentlemen  so  ignorant  of  the  his^' 
torv  of  their  country,  of  the  fojms 
arid  privileges  of  th::t  bouse  in 
which  they  nad  the  honour  to  sitai 
as  to  encourage  a  motion  so  unjust 
and  unprecedented  ?  Every .  man 
who  was  conversant  in  the  proceed- 
ings  of  the  hou^ie,  who  had  the 
smallest  ideas  of  jultice,  of  liberty « 
of  the  laws  under  which  he  livesi^ 
must  give  it  his  decided  ne^tive^ 
and  not  allow  a  refuge  to  this  un« 
just,  this  ridiculous  motion. 

The  motion  was  nes atived. 

May  II th.  Mr.  Madocks  rose^ 
and  moved  that  the  resolution  of 
that  hpuse  passed  in  the  year  1770 
be  now  read  i  which  was  Accordingly 

done. 
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donet  The  resolution  states,  that 
it  is  liighl7  criminal  in  his  majesty's 
mlntstets  to  tise  the  poprer  they 
lutve  by  their  oflicial  utuationsy*  ia 
directiM  or  influencing  the  eke* 
tiostf  ofmembers  to  be  returned  to 
tbe  commons  hoiise^  parliament^ 
trhich  it  describes  as  an  act  con« 
trary  Co  the  independence^  privi- 
IqgeSy  and  dignity  of ,  that  house, 
and  an  injury  to  the  .rights  and 
liberties  ot  the  subject,  and  sub- 
of  'the  fodndation  of  the 


Gonstitntion. 

•  Mr.  Madocks  then  rose  again, 
and  moved  that  the  resolution 
passed  on  the  25th  of  Appl  last 
^^the  house  be  read ;  which  was 
accordingly  done.  [This  was  the 
resolution  passed  in  the  case  of 
lord  Castleieagh,  on  the  discus^ 
doa  of  the  niotion  of  lord  Archi* 
Jb^d  Hamilton. J  This  .resolution 
stales  in  substance,  that  it  n  the 
daty  of  the  house  of  commons  to 
tffamraifi  and  guard  the  purity 
and  independence  of  parliament  ^ 
lait  that,  the  intention  charged  not 
baring  been^  carried  into  effect, 
no  criminatory  proceeding  ap- 
peared to  the  house  to  be  neces« 
mrf  to  be  instttoted* 

Mr.  Ma^iocks  then  rose  and 
ttated,  that  before  be  redeemed 
d)e  pledge  he.  bad  made  to  the 
boose,  ami  proceeded  to  state  the 
fiicts,  ivbich,  he  was  confident, 
warranted  him  in  the  imputation 
he  bad  made  of  conduct  corrupt 
and  criminal  aeain^t  the  rignt 
honoorable  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  and  the  noble  secretary 
ef  sute,  be^shoald  hope  that  the 
boose  would  allow  him  tO:  make 
a  few  preliminary  observations. 
He  wished  to  abst^n  from  any 
personal  obsenrations,  and  he  could 
assure  those  twp  right  honouiable 
awnbers,  that  be  was  actuated  by 
ao   perfoaal    motives.     He  was 


desirous  even  to  overtook  the  men, 
provided  he  could  expose  and  re- 
form the  system  to  which  he  had 
called  the  consid^^ration  of  the 
house;  a  system  which  said,  in 
effect,  that  corruption  was  neces* 
sary  to  the  support  and  existence 
of  the  Brifbh  conbtitution  ;  and 
that  our  constitution,  acco^dixig  to 
the  best  explanations  and  defSice 
of  its  principles  and  practice, 
was,  without  corruption,  inade- 
quate to  the  maintenance  of  our 
relations  to  foreign  powers,  and 
the  means  of  our  selfdefence.  He 
would  repeat,  that  at  any  rate  he  , 
had  no  stronjg;er  feelings  against 
the  two  right  honourable  members 
than  they  themselves  had  mani« 
fested  aeainst  the  conduct  of  an- 
other administration,  when  that 
conduct  was  not  such  as  to  reach 
their  approbation.  He  declared 
that  he  was  no  party  man,  except 
in  so  far  as  he  was  disposed  to  sup« 
port  those  gentlemen  who  held  , 
principles  w^ich  he  deemed  it  righc 
to  support ;  and  he  avowed  that 
he  was  a  decided  foe  to  corruption. 
He  thought  he  could  not  do  better 
than  to  recur  to  the  right  honour- 
able  gentleman^s  (Mr.  Perceval's) 
own  words,  when  he  maintained, 
that  at  no  time  had  there  been  less 
coiTuption  in  this  country  than  at 
the  present,  but  yet  stated  that  we 
ought,  to  hunt  out  the  instances  of 
corruption  and  abuse,  and  expose 
them,  and  bring  public  offenders 
to  public  punishment.  The  nature 
of  this  influence  of  the  treasury 
branched  out  in  so  many  ways, 
that  he  had  no  intention  nor  time 
to  enter  at  length  into  the  subject  \ 
but  he  thought  there  was  one  view 
of  at  in  which  it  den\andeci  the 
most  serious  consideration  and 
investigation  of  the  house.  He 
meant  particularly  to  allude  to 
.that  practice  by  which  sinecures 
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wctc  given  in  pay  to  ih«lividuals 
vho  nominated  members  fof  cor- 
rixpt  boroughs.  ^  This  money,  he 
bdieved,  was-  applied  to  a  fand 
esttlblished  for  the  purpose,  and 
was  doled  out  to  carry  on  par- 
ticular elections.  He  covtld  enu* 
merate  several  boroughs  under 
the  influence  of  the  treasury, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
public  money.'  There  was  the 
borough  of  Hastings,  where  there 
%TTe  a  Mr.  Milward  and  his  son, 
who  were  the  agents  of  the  trea- 
sury in  that  place,  the  youn^^  of 
whom  was  comptroller  of  excise, 
m  place*  worth  1 450/.  per  annum, 
and  which,  in'  the  case  of  a  parlia- 
ment lasting  seven  years,  produced 
2  sum  of  10,150/.  for  that  species 
of  agency  in  the  representation  of 
that  house.  He  mentioned  some 
other  cases,  and  then  proceeded  to 
statcy  that  in  the  last  election  a 
sum  was  paid,  through  the  nego- 
tiation of  lord  Castlereagh,  to 
Mr.  Henry  Wellesley,  as  the  a^nt 
of  the  treasury,  by  Mr.  Qumthi 
'Dick ;  in  consequence  of  which 
payment,  the  said  seat  for  the 
Borough  of  Cashel  was  obtained 
By  Mr.  Quintin  •DicV*  He  was 
likewise  informed  that  Mr.  Spencer 
Perceval  was  privy  to  the  transac- 
tion ;  and  that  Mr.  Quintin  Dick^ 
liaving  uken  his  se&t  in  tha^  house, 
didf  pending  the  discussions  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  the 
army  under  his  royal  highness 
the  duke  of  York,  wait  upon  lord 
Castlereagh,  and  acquaint  him  with 
the  nature  of  the  vote  he  intended 
to  give  on  that  subject ;  on  which 
lord  Ca^ereagh,  atter  consulting 
with  Mr.  Sp^er  Perceval,  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Quintin  Dick  the  pro- 
priety of  his  relinquishing  his 
seat,-rather  than  ^ve  that  vote. 

lie  hoped  that  m  such  a  case  the 
house  of  commons  would  vindicate 


its  own  purity  and  dignfty,  ^nJt 
quoted  a  passage  in  the  Hampshire 
petition,  on  which  he  passed 'ai^ 
encomium,  as  worthy  the  perusal 
of  the  country.  He  concluded  by 
observing,  that  he  had  thought  it 
his  duty  to  hiring  forward  this  ou^ 
rage  oh  the  independence  of  xhtf 
house';  and  felt  the  more  embold-* 
ened  to  3o  so  from  their  lesolu* 
tions}  which  had  b^en  read  10 
them. 

The  ehanceBor  of  Ae  ezch^tpie^ 
said,  it  appeared  that  this  was  not 
an  attempt  to  assert  the  ^lignitv  or 
avenge  the  injured  honour  of  the? 
house  in  any  particular  case  "of  qf^ 
fence,  but  merely  a  step  in  the  pur- 
suit of  that  plan  and  measure  which 
had  been  already  announced  by  the' 
honourable  member ;  and  fot  whiefr 
purpose  he  singles  out  one  att,  not# 
he  believed,  vindictively  again^ 
him  and  his  noble  friend,  but  to 
make  examples,  in  order  to  imprest 
the  public  mind  witli  the  necessity 
of  thai  plan  of  reform  which  wa9 
projected.  Th^  prbposed.  motion  of 
tlie  honourable. meinber  appeared 
to  be  withdrawn,  and  this  propo^ 
sition  was  substituted  in  its  steady 
as  the  first  step  towards  the  e£fec« 
tuating  of  his  objects^  When  he 
s^w,  that  in  whatever  shape  he 
made  this  motion,  he  was  endea« 
vouring  to  lay  down  a  precedent 
for  himself  and  for  others,  hemust^ 
on  his  partt  take  care  not  to  es« 
tablish  that  most  dangerous  pre* . 
codent,  of  entering  into  discussions* 
of  charges  made  without  any  proofs 
exhibited ;  derived  from  he  knew 
not  what  sources  of  information,  or 
through  what  channels,  or  through 
^the  breach  of  what  confidence 
between  individuals;  {Hear/}  by* 
which  an  individual  was  to  bf  call« 
ed  upon,  on  a  mere  statement,  to^ 
explain  his  awn  oonduct,  or  to  risk 
by  his  silence  a  presu^np tion  on  the 
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part  of  others  of  hts  share  in  the 
giiilt  of  charges  stated.     He  would 
uff  that  if  this  practice  were  encou- 
raged, it  would  lead  to  the  esta- 
bUsbment  of  a  system  of  inquisito- 
rial proceedings,  high]  7  dan^ous 
to  every  species  of  honourable  con- 
fidence in  private  and  in  social  life. 
We  lived   in  timest  in  which  we 
must  see  that  it  is  a  great  and  fa^ 
vourite  object  with  many^  to  pro- 
cure   information    agsunst    public 
men,  and  that  persons  so  employ- 
ing tliemselves  actually  endeavour 
and  sacceed  in  rising  into  public 
citimation  by  such  means.  We  saw 
information  of  this  nature  collected 
assiduously  from  every  quarter,  by 
the  violation  of  private  confidence, 
by  the  seizure  of  letters  (Hear!\ ; 
in  short,  by  any  means  whatever 
by  which  it  can  be  obtained,  to  make 
it  the  foundation  of  public  charges ! 
{Htjr!  hear!)     He  felt  impressed 
widi  the  opinion,  that  it  was  more 
connstent  with    the   security  and 
welfare  of  the  house  and  the  pub- 
lic,  that  he  should .  abstain  from 
taking  any  notice  of  the  charge 
made  against  him,  if  indeed  it  was" 
a  charge  against  inm ;  though  in- 
deed it  appeared  to  be  chiefly  a- 
gainst  the  noble  lord ;  but  it  was 
said  that  the  offence  was  afterwards 
cosunonicated  to  him.    He  pro- 
tested, however,  against  any  infer* 
ence  being  drawn  against  him  upqn 
this  occasion ;  but  ne  should  con- 
tent   himself  with  giving   to  the 
charge  no  other  denial  than  his  plea 
0f  not  guilty,  until  he  should  know 
that  the  house  was  disposed  to  pro- 
ceed forther  on  the  subject,    ifir. 
Perceval  then  withdrew. 

ILfOrd  Castlereagh  then  rose,  and 
said,  that  he  could  not  express 
what  he  felt  on  this  occasion  better, 
nor  more  adequately,  than  by 
adopting  the  statement  which  had 
node  by  his  right  honourable 


friend  who  had  just  left  the  house. 
He  had  nothing  to  add  to  that  state- 
mentf  and  fully  adopted  every  part 
of  it.  [The  ooble  lord  then  zims 
his  bow,  and  withdrew.3 

The  speaker  then  informed  the 
honourable  member  (  Mr.  Madocks) 
that  this  was  the  proper  time  fior 
him  to  make  his  election  as  to  thu 
course  he  should  adopt. 

Mr.  Madocks  moved,  that  Htm^ 
house  do,  on  Wedn^sda^  netl^  re* 
solve  Itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  to  examine  into  the 
matter  of  the  said  charge* 

A  long  debate  ensued,  but  0&  a 
division  there  were 

For  the  motion  •  .  •    85 
'Against  it^  •  .  •  •  .  SIO 

.  Majority  .  •  •  225 
May  12.  The  account  of  the 
produce  of  the  war-taxes  was 
referred  to  the  committee ;  when, 
the  house  having  resolved  itself  into 
the  committee,  Mr.  Wharton  in  the 
chair. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  submit- 
to  the  conmfUttee  a  statement  of 
the  ways  and  means  of  the  year. 
In  proceeding  to  srbmit  the  reso- 
lution with  wliich  he  meant  to  con« 
elude,  for  ratifying  the  .contract, 
made  that  morning  by  the  treasury, 
for  a  loan  of  14',600,000/.  to  com- 
plete the  ways  and  means  of  tlie 
year,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  him  to  take  up  much  of  the 
time  or  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee by  anv  introductory  remarks* 
The  satisfactory  nature  of  the  con- 
tract, and  the  advantageous  teans 
for  the^  public  upon  which  it  had 
been  concluded,  would  be  sufficient 
to  entitle  it  to  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  the  committee.     Without 
further  preface,  therefore,  he  should 
proceed  to  the  important  duty  he 
Lad  to  perfoimt  in  stating  the  sup- 
plies 
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plies  which  hid  been  voted  for  which  btlls  it  had  ndt  ba?n  deemed 
the  servioe  of  the  present  year,  right  to  pay,  until  the  circtxmsiance 
and  then  in  sacce&sion/  the  eor*  should  be  mentioned  to  parliament* 
tenondenr  ways  and  means  which  When  the  bills  arrived,  he  would 
had  been  provided  to  defray  those  confess,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
suppUiM.  And  having  sm  done,  his  majesty's  ministersy  to  advise 
he^  -said  there  •  was  one  clrcum-  his  majesty  to  recommend  to  par-« 
atance  arising  oat  of  the"  present  liament  to  enable  him  to  pay  them, 
state  of  the  continentf  whith  he  If  it  shoald  meet  with  the  concur- 
felt  it  his  duty  to  communicate  to  rence  of  thehouse,  it  was  proposed 
the  hottsjp.  Under  the  extstm|;  cir-  to  pay  the  bills  out  of  the  vote  of 
cumstAicesof  the  continent*  It  was  credit.  (What  is  the  amount  of 
not  at  the  present  moment  thought  these  bills  ?  was  asked  across  the  ta- 
desirable,  tnat  any  definite  arran|^e-  ble  by  lot^  H.  Petty).  It  was 
ment  should  be  entered  into,  which  not  easy  to  ascertain  yet ;  they 
should  give  rise  to  any  expectation  might  perhaps  amount  to  three 
that  his  majesty  would  furnish  his  hundred  thousand  pounds.  But 
allies  with  any-  very  considerable  before  any  appropriation  would  be 
pecuniary  Assistance*  However  aiix*  made  for  the  payment  of  these  bills, 
ous  his majesty's  |^vemmcnt  may  it  was  considered  absolutely  nec6s» 
ly  to  assist  them  m  the  struggle  in  saryto  procure  the  consent  and 
which  they  were  engaged*  it  w^s  sanction  of  parliament.  This  sub* 
not  their  intention  to  hold  out  to  ject  was  not  at  that  moment  open 
diose  allies  any  expectation  of  pe-  for  any  discussion  nor  coulci  it 
cuniary  aid^  during  the  present  properly  until  some  specific  vote 
jcaSf  W  a  greater  amount  than  should  be  proposed  upon  the  sub- 
would  be  covered  by  the  vote  of  j^ct.  The  occasion*  nowsever*  of 
credit  proposed.  He  had  also  to  stating  to  the  committee  the  ways 
state*  tnat*  though  no  treaty  had  and  means  of  the  year*  appeared  to 
been  entered  into  with  the  Austrian  him  to  afford  die  most  appropriate 
govciwnent  previous  to  the  war*  opportunity  of  coAimunreating  this 
nor  any  engagement  made  'vrith  circumstance  to  the  house*  which 
that  power^  yet  an  expectation  did  upon  every  etound  ought  not  to 
exist,  on  the  part  of  that  power*  as  be  kept  baclc  from  parliament^ 
|o  what  this  country  would  do  in  without  whose  concurrence  no  mo- 
the  event  of  a  war  taking  place,  ney  could  be  appropriated  to  the 
In  consequence  of  this  impression*  casa  Having  eone  through  all  he 
without  having  had  any  communi-  had  to  state*  he  conclnoed  with 
catioo  with  his  majesty's  govern-  moving  a  resolution  for  agreeing 
snent*  the  Austrian  government*  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  for  the 
on  the  commencement  of  the  war*  loan  ;  which  after*  some  discussion 
had  drawn  bills  upon  this  country,  wscs  agreed  to. 
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Debate  on  Lord  Erskine*s  BUI  to  preve^tt  Cruelty  to  Animals — Mt,  Ward^i 
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bate  on  Lord  Erskines  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons — Sir  Francis  Aur* 
deit*s  Alotion  on  Parliamentary  Reform-^Mr,  WarcUe's  Motion  on  public 
^Economy, 


HOUSE  of  Lords,  Monday, 
May  15. — Lord  Erskine  mo- 
ved the  order  of  the  day  for  the  se- 
cotid  reading  of  the  bill  which  he 
hAd  before  stthmitted  to  the  house, 
to  prevent  wanton  and  malicious 
cruelty  to  animals.  As  the  law  at 
present  stood,  his  lordship  said 
that  this  species  of  cruelty  was  un- 
doubtedly punishable;  but  the  cases 
in  which  it  chiefly  came  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  courts  were 
wb«re  the  parties  were  considered 
rather  as  injuring  tlie  property  of 
their  masters,  or  other  persons, 
than  as  being  guilty  of  a  violation 
of  those  duties  which  we  owe  to 
the  lower  creation.  He  wished 
to  restrain  a  description  of  beings, 
y^ho  knew  little  more  of  th#  laws 
of  their  country  than  that  they 
SLfforded  them  too  much  facility 
for  ill-treating  the  animals  under 
thcnr  care.  His  object  was  to 
prevent  such  men,  when  repri- 
manded for  their  conduct,  from 
retorting  wilh  bitter  curses,  and 
asking  whether  the  animau  be- 
longed to  their  reprover  ^ 

His  lordship  distinguished  be- 
tween the  dominion  which  man 
might  justly  exercise  over  the 
lower  orders  of  the  creation^  for 
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his  .  sustenance  and  convenience, 
and  the  duty,  though  one  of  im- 
perfect obligation,  which  he  lay 
under,  of  not  abusing  that  power 
so  as  to  put  the  animals  under  his 
protection  to  unnecessary  pain. 
rJie  preamble  of  the  bill  asserted 
this  principle  to  the  furthest  extent 
that  morality  and  relii^ion  could 
carry  it ;  because  he  looked  to  a 
d^'gree  of  efficacy  from  the  solem- 
nity of  th:it  sanction,  beyond  what 
he  could  reasonably  expect  from 
the  enactments  of  the  bill. 

The  lord  chancellor  approved 
of  the  principle  of  the  bill,  but 
thought  the  application  of  it  at- 
tended with  some  difficulty.  That, 
however,  was  a  matter  of  considera- 
tion for  a  committee,  and  in  that 
stage  of  the  proceeding  he  would 
give  the  measure  every  possible 
attention. 

The  bill,  read  a  second  time» 
afterwards  passed  the  house  of 
lords,  but  was  thrown  out  in  the 
Commons. 

May  18.  Mr.  Ward  in  the  house 
of  commons  rose  to  move  for  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  capt« 
Hardinge ;  and  in  recounting  the 
actions  of  his  short  but  brilliant 
career,  he  said  the  first  signal  ac- 
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tion  which  challenged  for  him  the 
notice  of  his  country  was  the  siege 
e>f  Acre,  where  he  had  the  honour 
to  commence  his  eminent  services 
under  the  gallant  sir  Sidney 
Smith.  The  ship  on  board  of 
which  he  acted  as  lieutenant  was 
blown  up ;  his  captain  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  officers  and 
crew  killed.  He  next  commarided 
a  gun-boat  on  the  coast  of  Egypt, 
and  signalized  himself  so  eminently 
as  to  obtain  the  praise  and  admira- 
tion of  his  commanding  oiTicer, 
and  was  honoured  by  a  gold  medal. 
He  was  afterw«>rds  promoted  to 
the  command  of  the  Terror  bomb, 
in  which  he  eminently  signalized 
himself  by  the  bombardment  of 
Granville,  on  the  coast  of  France,  ^ 
in  which  service  most  of  his  crew ' 
were  killed,  and  the  vessel  so 
shattered,  that  she  became  rniBt 
for  service.  Captain  Hardinge's 
conduct  on  this  occasion  was  snch 
as  to  obtain  the  hfgh^st  commenda- 
tion in  the  official  dispatches  of 
sir  James  Saumarez.  He  was 
iiext  transferred  to  the  commafid 
of  the.  Scorpion  sloop,  in  which, 
amongst  a  variety  of  eminent 
service?,,  he  performed  another 
achievement,  which  proved  him, 
though  a  boy  in  years,  a  veteran 
'in  vsQour.  ]t  was  the  cutting  out 
■of  the  'Atalanta  brig^  on  the  coast 
©f  Holland,  where  he  had  to  sus- 
tahi  the  attack  of  that  and  another 
brig,  each  of  much  superior  force 
to  the  vessel  he  commanded^  not- 
withstanding which,  after  long 
maintaining  an  unequal  conHict,  he 
made  one  of  ihem,  his  prize.  The 
gallantry  of  this  conquest  was 
-greatly  enhanced  by  tlie  circum- 
stance of  the  attack  having  beai 
made  in  boats,  a  service  of  peculiar 
risk  and  danger,  and  for  which 
none  but  British  seamen  were  fit. 
Of  these  he  had  but  60,  while  the 


enemy's    ship    he    captured    wa^r 
manned  with  260.     In  this  enter- 
prise he  was  accompanied  by  the 
gallant   captain   Pkrry,   to  whoscr 
valour    captain  H'ardinge,  in  his 
dispatch,    paid  die  highest  enco- 
mium ;  though,    in    the    spirit  of 
true    bravery,    he    was    perfectly 
silent  as  to  himself.     He  paid  also 
the  highest  encomium  to  the  valour 
and  intrepidity  of  the  Dutch  cap- 
tain, who  was  killed  in  the  action  ;   . 
and  never  afterwards  did  he  speak 
of  this  circumstance  but  witli  tears. 
The  last  service  in  which  this  gal- 
lant officer  was  engagcd*was  with 
the  St.  Fiorenzo,  under  sir  Edward 
Pellew,  in  the  Indian  seas,  where 
the  enemy  had   a  nOmber  of  pe- 
culiarly stout  frigates    more  nu» 
merous   in    guns  and  heavier  ivt 
metal  than  usual,  in  which  thej 
committed   the  greatest  depreda- 
tions on  our  trade,  and  awaited 
our  homeward-bound  ships..    Here 
it  was  the  fortune  of  the  gallant 
captain   Hardinge,  ia  hrs   frigate 
St.   Fiorenzo,   of   only    S8    guns 
and     150  men,   to   fall    in  with 
the  ■  Frrnch   frigate    la   Piedmon- 
tese,   of   50   gims,   manned  with 
566   men,   French   and  Lascars  f 
and   after   three    successive    long^ 
and  bloody  engagements,   fought 
on  three  successive  days,  he  glo* 
riously  fell  on  the  third  day  almost 
in  the  moment  of  victory ;  for  the 
action  Ws  nobly  maintained  under 
lieutenant  Dawson,  his  second  in 
command,     the    enemy'^s    frigate 
captured,  and  brought  to  a  Bntish 
port.     The    hononraUe    member 
then    read    several  extracts  from 
tlie    dispatches  >  of    sir     Edward. 
Pellew,  Jord  St.  Vincent,  admiral 
Tyler,  sir  James    Saumarez,  and 
oth^  admirals,  and  general  Mait- 
land  at  Ceylon,  bearing  the  highest 
testimony   to    t)ie    character,  and 
.honour  of  captain  Hardinge,   mn^ 

stated. 
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stated  that  at  Bombay  a  subsctiption  sttnctlon,  the  very  rarity  of  which 
of  3000/.  was  raised  under  the  au-^  constituted  its  chief  vahie.  This 
spices  of  sir  James  Mackintosh,  to  was  not  the  kind  of  case  in  which 
erect  to  him  a  monument ;  which  he  the  country  had  been  accustomed 
misted  would  operate  as  a  stimulus  to '  vote  monuments ;  it  was  not 
to  the  generosity  and  gratitude  of  that  great  and  signal  victory  of 
his  country.  The  honourable  vast  national  importance,  by  which 
teember  then  observed,  he  was  the  gratitude  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
aware  there  might  he  some  dif-  country  were  wonnd  up  to  such 
fewnce  of  opinion  as  to  the  pro-  a  pitch,  as  in  fact  to  run  before  the 
priety  of  voting  a  monument  to  house  in  the  wish  of  distinj3;uishing 
captain  Hardin;»e  for  a  victory  in  the  memory  pFthe  deceased. 
Itself  not  of  that  great  nattoniil  Several  other  gentlemen  spoke, 
consequence  for  which  monuments  and  the  vote  for  the  monument  was 
are  Qsn^^ly  voted-  He  trusteed,  carried  nem.  con. 
however,  that  the  victory  w:is  of  May  25. .  Mr.  secretary  Canning 
such  ajiature — the  instance  of  va-  delivered  to  the  house  the  following 
lour  and  intrepidity  so  extraordi-  messapre  from  his  majesty  :— 
nary,  as  to  draw  a  peculiar  line  of  "  George  R. — ^l^he  king  thinks 
d>stinction  on  captain  Hardinge's  it  proper- to  acquaint  the  house  of 
case.  He  concluded  by  moving  an  commons,  ihiit  the  ancient  relations 
address  to  his  majesty,  praying  of  good  understanding  and  friend- 
that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  ship  bet\veen  his  majesty  and  the 
to  give  directions  that  st  monu-  emperor  of  Austria  have  been  hap- 
iceat  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  pily  restored,  and  have  been  con- 
•laptain  Nicholas  Hardinge,  for  his  firmed  by  a  treaty,  of  which,  when 
eminent  services  to*  his  country,  Jthe  ratification  shall  have  been  ex- 
during  his  short  but  gallant  life,  changed,  his  majesty  will  direct  a 
bat  particularly  in  the  Indian  seas,  copy  to  be  communicated  to .  the 
in  Nfarch  180J^,  where.he  fell  glo-  house  of  commons. 
riously,  after  three  successive  ac-  "  Although  the  provisions  of  this 
tions  tftth  a  French  frigate  of  su-  treaty  do  not  include  any  stipula- 
perior  force.  La  Piedraontese,  tion  for  pecuniary  assistance,  his 
which  was  taken  from  the  enemy  ;  majesty  is,  nevertheless,  desirous  of 
and  that  this  house  will  make  good  being  able  to  afford  to  his  imperial 
the  same.  majesty  such  assistance  of  that  de- 
Mr.  Windham  felt  himself  under  scripiion  as  may  be  called  for  by 
the  necessity,  however  rductanily,  the  circumstances  of  the  contest  in 
of  opposing  this  motion  ;i  because,  which  his  fnajesty  is  engaged  against 
if  once  the  principle  were  to  grow  the  common  enemy,  and  as  can  be 
into  practice  of  voting  a  monun^ent  furnished  by  his  majes\y,  consist- 
to  every  ofiicer  whose  valour  might  ently  with  the  other  extended,  de- 
lead  to  a  loss  of  his  life  In  actions  mands  upon  the  resources  of  his^ 
with  single  ships  or  frigates,  not  majesty's  dominions. 
only  would  the  claims  upon  the  "  His  majesty  is  equally  desi* 
country  become  innumerable  (such  rous  of  continuing  to  the  Spanish 
was  the  prominent  valour  of  our  cause  such  succours  as  may  be  r«- 
naval  officers),  but  the  thing 'from  quisite  for  sustaining  and  assisting 
Its  frequency  would  cease  to  be,  the  efforts  of  that  nation;  against 
^iiat  it  now  ts»  an  honourable  di-  tlie   tyranny    and  .  usurpation  .  of 
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France^  %s  well  as  of  giving  con- 
sistency and  effect  to  the  exertions 
of  the  people  of  Portugal;  for  the 
defence  of  their  lawful  government 
And  naticmal  independence. 

'«  His  majesty  relies  npon'the 
zeal  and  public  spirit  of  his  faithful 
commons,  to  enable  his  majesty  to 
provide  for  these  great  objects,  and 
to  take  such  other  measures  as  the 
exigency  of  affairs  may  r^ui re. 

•*  G.  R." 
y  Tlie  chancellor  of  ^e  exchequer 
moved,  that  his  tnajesty^s  message 
be  referred  to  the  committee  of 
supply  to-morrow;  which  it  was, 
and  a  vote  of  credit  granted. 

May  26.— Sir  Samuel  Romilly 

rose  to  revive  a  motion  he  had 

n.  iJein  the  last  session,  for  a  re* 

>U'  ri  of  the  number  of  persons  who 

'.  •     r"   r,  committed  to  the^varipus 

r .    \       Hioughout  the  uniced  king- 

-  r  a  certain  number  of  years, 

-;   er  !0  be  tried  for  capital  and 

::..     .  ortablc   offences,    specify fng 

as  were  convicted,  such  as  un- 

:  ^ent  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
. :  d  such  as  were  pardoned,  or  their 
;  iinishments  commuted  for  others 
or  lesser  severity;  and  his  inject 
in  this:  motion  was  to  subm\t  for 
the  consideration  and  adoption  of 
the  legislature,  but  not  before  the 
^  next  session,  a  measure  for  miti- 
gating the  severity  of  the  crimhial 
laws,  and  belter  securing  the  cer- 
tamty  of  punishment   tor   actual 

fuilt.  As  to  the  return  necessary, 
e  should  go  b^ck  to  the  year  1 802. 
What  he  wished  chiefly  to  know 
was,  the  number  of  persons  who 
were  convicted  of  capital  and  trans* 
portable  offiences,  distinguishing 
those  who  had  suffered  the  sentence 
of  the  law ;  but  he  found  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  any  correct 
information  on  the  subject  at  the 
office  of  the  ^cretary  cf  state.  It 
appeared  there,  that  from  1602  19 


1808  the  number  of  males  commit 'v 
ted  for  stewing  in  dwelling-houses 
was  499,  and  the  number  of  fe« 
males  41 4 ;  and  out  of  the  number 
of  913,  it  did  not  appear  that  more 
than  one  was  executed ;  but  there 
were  no  means  of  ascertaining  how 
many  of  the  remainder  were  con<« 
victed,  or  how  they  were  disposed 
of.    With  a  view,  therefore,  to  di- 
stinguish   what  w^s  the  practice 
compared  with  the  law,  he  should 
move  for  a  return  of  the  number  of 
persons  committed  for  trial  in  the 
severa)  counties  for  the  years  1805, 
1806,  1807,  and  1808,  distinguish- 
ine  the  crimes  for  which  commit- 
ted,   the   number  convicted,    the 
cause  of  punishmenf,  the  number 
discharged   by  proclaonation,  and 
the  number  executed*  The  next  re- 
turn wapted  Was  the  whole  number 
sentenced  to  transportation  to  New 
South  Wales,  with  the  several   pe- 
riods of  their  transportations  -from 
the  time  of  its  first  establishment. 
There  was  another  point  on    this 
head  most  material  for  considers^ 
tion ;  namely,   the   time    usually 
allowed  to  elapse  after  sentence, 
before  those  persons  are  sent  out 
of  the  country,  a  time  often  ex- 
ceeding the  period  limited  by  their 
sentence,  and  during  which   they 
were     generally    imprisoned     oa 
board  the  hulks.     It  would  there^ 
fore  be  necessary  to  move  for  the 
dates  of  the  several  convicttonsy 
the  numbers  who  died  on  board 
the  hulks,  and  the  dates  of  <ie-> 
parture  for  New  South  Wales.   He 
tliought  the  long  continuance    on 
board  die  hulks  a  mischievous  prac* 
tice,  and  that  this,  should  not    be 
any  longer   permitted.    He  con- 
cluded by  movinr  for  the  retam& 
already  stated.    1  he  motions  were 
gyiersdly  agreed  to. 

June  1.    The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  yq^  to  mov9  the  order 
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of  the  day  for  the  house  resolving 
itseif  into  a  committee  upon  the 
proposed  augmentation  of  the  sala-- 
ries  of  the  judges. 

Mr.  H,  Martin  declared  his  anx- 
iety to  learn  whether  it  was  pro- 
posed CO  defray  the  amount  of  the 
proposed  increase  out  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  sinecure  offices  connected 
"mxh  our  judiciary  establishments— 
a  measure  strongly  recommended 
by  most  able  reports  of  committees 
of  that  house. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
did  not  thiok  that  the  present  quesn 
tiofi  should  depend  upon  the  nature 
or  quantum  of  thes^  proposed  r6« 
doctions.  He  considered  the  me- 
rits of  the  increase  stood  upon  in- 
trtn^c  grounds,  and  that  the  other 
was  an  after  consideration.  .He  then 
snoredy  that  the  speaker  should 
InTe  the  chair  for  the  purpose  of 
gptnj^  into  a  committee. 

Mr*  Henry  Martin  expressed  his 
amxiety  to  guard  against  any  mis- 
conception or  misrepresentation  of 
his  opinions.  He  was  distinctly  a 
friend  to  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
siire«  upon  the  ground  that  to  the 
great  and  raluable  services  of  the 
judicial  adminisiration  such  an  in- 
crease was  highly  necessary.  But 
whilst  he  did  justice  to  the  judge » 
be  also  thought  that  it  should  not 
be  withheld  Irom  the  people.  Four- 
teen years  ago,  after  very  laborious 
inTestigations,  a  committee*  of  that 
bouse  had  recommended  the  cessa- 
tion of  sinecure  offices,  connected 
with  the  courts  of  law,  to  the  a- 
nount  of  27>879/.  With  soch  in- 
formation before  the  house  and  the 
country,  he  asfced  whether,  if  the 
public  were  called  upon  to  pay  ad- 
ditional and  deserved  salaries  to 
the  judges,  this  wK  not  the  proper 
moment  to  ask  the  minister  who 
proposed  it,  whether  it  was  his  in- 
tmtion  to  meet-such  an  additional 


augnientadon  irom  the  fund,  which 
m^ist  arise  from  the  recommended 
reduction  of  useless  offices  in  the 
courts  of  law  ? — The  answer  to  the 
question  he  was  solicitous  to  obtain, 
as  it  would  detent. ine  his  support 
to  the  particular  motion  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
forbore  to  pledge  himself  to  any 
conclusive  course  of  conduct,  re- 
lative to  the  reduction  of  those 
offices.  The  present  measure  stood, 
he  contended,  upon  wholly  inde- 
pendent grounds,  without  any  re- 
ference whatsoever  to  the  subordi- 
nate offices  connected  with  such  si« 
tuations. 

Lord  Henry  Petty  also  considered 
the  present  proposition  wholly  di- 
stinct from  any  reference  to  Its  col- 
lateral consequences.  It  was  mere- 
Iv^  whethert  in  the  present  slate  of 
the  public  circumstances,  the  coun- 
try was  not  called  upon  to  render 
the  elevated  situation  of  a  judee 
more  commensurate  with  the  la- 
bour he  performed,  and  the  dignity 
he  was  bound  to  support. 

The  speaker  then  left  the  chair, 
and  the  house  went  into  a  com- 
mittee. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
after  various  preliminary  observa- 
tions, stated  the  object  of  his  in- 
tended resolution,  namely,  to  vote 
from  the  consolidated  fund,  such 
a  sum  as  would  afford  one  thousand 
pounds  a  year  additional,  both  to 
the  chief  barons  and  justices,  and 
to  die  puisne  judges  of  the  courts 
of  law  in  England.  In  pressing 
such  a  measure  upqn  the  house,  he 
was  aware  that  it  would  feel  the 
necessity  of  enabling  the  elevated 
individuals  in  the  administration  of 
justice  in  this  kingdom,  to  support 
that  decent  and  due  dignity  ;  at 
the  same  time  that  such  a  course 
should  not  intrench  u|K)n  their  pro- 
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perty  as  individtials,  or  upon,  the  fu- 
ture interests  oi  their  family.  With 
respect  to  .tlie  other  judiciary  es- 
tablishments of  the  united  king- 
dom,  he  had  to  propose  an  increase 
at  present  only  for  the  judges  of 
"Wales :  taking  t)ie  same^ standard 
as  he  did  in  the  former  instance, 
xnerely  to  make  the  real  income 
equal  to  the  nominal,  he  proposed 
an  increase  for  the  Welsh  judges  to 
the  amount  of  iiOO/.  a  year.  This, 
^vith  some  alterations  in  favour  of 
the  judges,  was  carried. 

House  of  Lords,  June  2. — Lord 
viscount  Sidmoulh  rose  to  move 
for  an  account  of  the  licenses 
granted  yearly  under  the  tolera- 
tion act  since  the  year  17«S0."  He 
would  be  one  of  tlie  la<t  to  infringe 
,  upon  flie  provisions  of  that  wise 
and  benevolent  act.  He  thought 
that  the  far  greater  pToportion,of 
those  who  dissented  from  the 
church  establishnievit,  did  so  from' 
conscieniious  and  worthy  motives, 
or  from  reasons  that  he  had  no 
doubt  were  laudable,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  they  v/ould  not  think 
that  his  view  of  this  subject  was 
unjust  or  wichari table*  But  he 
did  believe  that  the  toleration  act 
had  been  much  abused.  Previously 
tb  the  ballot  for  the  'militia,  and 
previously  to  other  occasions  which 
called  uptm  every  man  to  do  his 
duty  to  his  country,  many  peisons 
took  out  licenses  lo  preach  for-  Lr.* 
who  never  intended  to  teach  and 
prcaph,  and  who  were  rot  quali- 
fied to  perform  those  important , 
duties.      He    thought    that    such 

{)erson$  swelled  improperly  the 
ist ;  of  licensed  preachers^  and 
teachers.  Such  persons  ought  to 
state  the  particular  points  of  their 
dissent,  and  to  give  attestations  of 
their  character  and  qualifications. 
He  highly  commended  the  princi- 
ple et  tlie  measure  announced  on 


the  preceding  nl^ht,  for  aug- 
menting the  bounty  of  Qneen 
Anne,  and  was  sure  that  it  was  - 
only  by  such  means  as  were  pro- 
posed, namely,  those  of  giving 
respectability  to  the  ministers  of 
the  church,  that  the  great  object 
which  he  trusted  all  their  lord- 
ships had  in  view  op  sucb<a  subject 
as  this  could  be  cOfected.  He 
should  on  a  future  occasion  have 
somediing  further  to  submit,  but 
at  present  confined  himself  to  hi^ 
inotion,  as  he  had  already  stated. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
saidy  that  the  fact  of  the  great 
increase  of  sectaries  and  dissenters 
from  the  established  church  o( 
England,  was  one  which  was  so 
clear  that  no  man  could  doubt  it. 
His  grace  supported  the  niotiony 
and  expfessed  his  approbation  of 
the  measure  proposed  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  ,  ' 

The  fact  was,  said  his.grace,  that 
our  population  had,  particularly, 
in  some  large  towns,  far  exceeded 
the  machinery  by  which  the  bene- 
ficial effects  ot  our  church  establish- 
ment could  be  universally  ^onv 
munjcated.  He  did  not  wish  to 
interfere  in  the  smalle&t  degree 
with  the  v;ise  and  juj»t  system  of 
toleration,  and  though  he  lamented 
the  present  deficiency  of  means  on  ^ 
the  part^of  the  establishment*  he  ' 
was  not  friendly  to '  measures  of 
restriction:  so  far  from  that,  un- 
der the  present  circvrmstancesy  he 
should  be  sorry  to  see  any  such 
measures  resorted  to.  But  he 
trusted  their  lordships  would  con* 
sider  tlie  real  state  and  number  of 
the  parochial  places  of  worship  in 
tlie  country  under  the  establish, 
ment.  His  grace  begged,  how. 
ever,  to  stale,  that  with  respect  to 
the  licenses  alluded  to,  the  bishops 
had  no  power  whatever. 

Earl   Grosvenor    coQcaxred   in 
.  "  mo&t 
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most  of  what  had  fallen  from  the 
precedinc:;  speakers.  His  lordship 
thought  the  matter  of*  the  hifrhest 
consequence.  He  held  In  Ws  hand 
a  printed  letter  to  the  late  arch- 
bishop of  Canterhiiry,  calljng  upon 
his  grace**  interference ;  and  stating, 
out  of  not  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons recehrin.^  licenses,  that  set^en 
-or  eight  of  them  spelt  the  word 
*•  Gospel "  differently  ?  and  a« 
manv  others  made  their  mark,  in- 
aead  of  signing  their  names,  on 
paying  their  shilling  for  a  license 
under  the  toleration  act. 

The  lord  chancellor  expresscJ 
his  desire  to  see  every  thing  done 
that  could  be  done  iiv  favour  of 
the  established  church,  and  hoped 
diat  something  might  be  done  to 
prevent  those  abuses  that  were 
practised  on  the  toleration  act, 
^y  which  men  who  never  intended 
to  preach  or  teach  took  advantage 
of  that  liberal  enactment,  to  avoid 
the  civil  or  military  service  which 
no  conscientious  or  religious  person 
4vould  take  such  means  to  avoid. 

After  some  observations  from 
lord  viscount  Sidmouth,  his  lord- 
ship's motion  was  put  and  carried. 

June  IS.  Sir  C.  Biirbury  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  to 
prevent  cracky  to  animals,  dwelU 
Ukg  upon  several  of  the  different 
species  of  cruelty  practised  to 
horses,  do'^s,  &c. 

Mr.  Windham  was  sorry  to 
feel  him«iclf  obliged  to  oppose  the 
iwU.  He  was  satisfied,  not  only 
iTut  no  t;ood  would  result  from 
Jt,  byt  that  it  would  be  found  to 
be  partial  and  unequal,  and  un- 
i)ccoming  tjie  dignity  of  that  house. 
It  applied  to  one  class,  while 
ethers  of  infinitely  greater  imports 
ance  were  left  untouched.  The 
honourable  bar9net  had  shown 
how  contemptible  the  measure  was, 
when  he  talked  of  the  lears  and 


tails  of  horses,  as  if  the  conduct 
of  the  grooms,  to  whom  tliey  were 
to  be  intrusted,  was  to  come  undei; 
the  cognizance  of  the  house.  This 
bill  referred  to  one  of  the  moral  du- 
ties ;  its  objects  were  of  imperfect 
obligation.  He  bhould  say  nothing 
further  against  the  hill  at  present, 
but  should  reserve  himself  till  the 
following  day. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second 
time,  and. committed  for  the  next 
day.  But  on  the  morion  that  the 
speaker  should  leave  the  chair,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  house  going 
into  a  committee  on  the  bill, 

Mr,  Windham  said,  he  did  not 
consider  the  subject  of  this  bill  as 
one  of  sufficient  importance  to  call 
for  an  act  of  the  leffislarure.  The 
subject,  however,  Uxough  trifling, 
might  call  forward  much  discus- 
sion ;  and  he  felt  himsf*lf  impelled 
to  state  .his  sentiments  on  it.  The 
bill,  however,  did  not  seem  to  think 
so,  and  began  in  the  most  pom- 
pous language,  and  with  a  most 
magnificent  "  Whereas,  that  for 
divers  weighty  and  provident  pur- 
poses God  had  placed  various 
animals  under  the  protection  of 
man,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  Now  the  ob# 
ject  of  the  bill  was  to  promote  mo- 
rality. What  was  the  moral  vir- 
tue ?  Why,  a  desire  to  promote 
the  happiness,  and  to  sympathize 
in  the  pain  of  others.  It  was  not 
his  wish  to  confine  this  feeling  to 
man  ;  but  still,  if  a  man  was  to  ied 
as  much  for  the  pains  of  others  as 
for  his  own,  why  then,  by  the  con-* 
sequent  accumulation  of  evil,  thd 
ends  of  Providence  would  be  de- 
feated. At  most,  however,  kind- 
ness to  animafs  was  only  a  moral 
obligation ;  and  how  was  it  possible 
to  enforce  moral  obligations  by 
law  t  Thus,  for  instanec,  who  could 
devise  a  mode  of  enforcing  cha* 
rity,  gratitude,  &c.  Mf  a  rich  man, 
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with  irealth  at  hfs  command,'  was 
to  let  a  poor  one  die  in  the  street 
neit  door  to  him,  why,  certainly, 
every  man  would  call  him  odiotis 
and  uncharitable ;  but  then  the  law 
would  not  take  cognizance  of  himl 
The  noble  mover  of  this  bill,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  think  most  seri- 
ously of  it,  and  in  fact  called  its 
introduction  a  commencement  of 
a  new  sera  of  legislation.  Perhaps 
he  I  was  ambitious  of  the  name  of  a 
legislator ;  of  being  ranked  with 
Philip,  jLycurgus,  &c. ;  but  the 
reason  of  its  novel^  would  be  the 
very  cause  of  his  utmost  caution  in 
hs  admission.  *'The  great  danger 
was,  however,  that  this  bill  could 
not  be  applied,  because  it  appealed 
to  humauity.  The  standard  of  hu-' 
marity  was  very  variable:  its  im- 
'  pulse  was  different  in  ailTere^nt  men ; 
and  a  mnn  might  be  called  fo*-  a 
breach  of  this  act,  before  a  judge, 
who  would  perhaps  ihink  very  aif- 
fcrefttly  from  otliers  as  to  the  of- 
fence. Thus  this  bill  would  give 
rise  to  an  extensive  source  of  most 
arbitrary  vexation.  {Hear^  hear  /) 
It  had  been  stated,  in  a  jt^imphlet, 
that  this  bill  v  ouid  give  no  pre*- 
mium  to  informers ;  but  he  \\as 
afraid,  many  men  would  be  tempt- 
ed to  give  information  of  the  breach 
of  it,  in  order  that  they  might  dis- 
play their  own  humanity,  and  their 
great  talents  in  the  art  of  torment- 
ing others.  (^  laxigh).  lliC  pre- 
liminary difficulty,  therefore,  which 
he  felt  upon  the  subject,  was,  that, 
coming  under  so  plausible  a  title, 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing persons  from  coming  forward 
to  oppose  it,  as  he  did*  lest  they 
should  expose  themselves  to  the 
imputation  of  being  destitute  of 
huntanity.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
many  persons  had  declined  infer-, 
lipring  with  its  progress  hitherto 
from  considerations  ot  this  descrip* 


'  tiori.  There  was  soin^ing,  to^, 
in  the  mode  of  putting  die  bill, 
which  excited  in  his  mind  a  pr^jU* 
dice  against  it,  as  if  the  supporters 
of  it  were  exclusive  friends  to  hu- 
manity, and  those  wlio  differed 
from  them  wereA©  be  looked  upon 
as  disposed  to  countenance  the 
mischief  it  was  designed  to  pre* 
vent.  He  would  maintain,  that 
this  was  not  a  case  in  which  they 
ought  to  call  in  the  aid  of  law. 
Those  acts  of  violence  which  this 
bill  was  intended  to  remedy  were 
not  of  such  an  amount,  as  far  as 
h's  observations  went,  as  to  call  for 
the  aid  of  the  lerislaturp,  or  to 
justify  parliament  m  incurring  the 
mischiefs  that  would  unavoidably 
result  from  this  measure.  A  gi^eat 
part  of  this  violence  that  was  to  be 
repressed  was  charged  as  being 
committed  by  coacpmen  in  the 
streets  upon  tiie  horbes  entrusted  to 
their  management.  Did  it  require 
any  law  to  coirect  such  an  evil? 
W  hat  had  thc?r  masters  to  do  but 
to  cJischarge  the  offending  coach- 
man, and  then  the  c\  il  woSd  soon 
be  remedied  ?  If,  however,  on  the 
contrary,  so  far  from  expressing 
any  disapprobation  of  such  con* 
duct,  their  masters  were  found  to 
countenance  them  in  it,  was  it  to 
be  expected  that  the  provisions  of 
an  act  of  parliam.ent  would  put  an 
end  to  the  practice  ?  It  was  rather 
extraordinary  that  so  much  sensi- 
bility should  be  felt  in  tlie  case  of 
others,  and  that  the  cruelty  should  ^ 
be  altogether  overlooked  when  their 
own  servants  were  the  offenders. 
In  !<U€h  a  case,  Why  do  you  not 
discharge  your  coaclvman  for  his 
cruelty  to  your  horses  ?  The  an- 
swer would  be  *<  Aye,  it  is  very 
shocking,  no  doubt ;  but  then  John 
is  so  tlever  in  a  crowd ;  and  My 
lady  siich-a-one,  and  the  misses 
so*and-so,     were    kept    perishing 

whilst 
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'VVilst  ihey  waited  for  their  horsed  : 
ours  were  ready  when  called  for, 
and  we  ^ot  away  among  the  first/' 
(yi  Ltttgb.)  Th'*s  was  the  language 
that  one  might  hear  everyday;  and 
under  such  circumstances  it  would 
be  the  height  of  injustice  to  m\ike  a 
parade  of  humanity  in  the  prose- 
cation  of  others,  whilst  they  over- 
looked no  less  glaring  instances  in 
their  own  cases.  Besides,  the  ac- 
tUid  amount  ©f  the  evil  was  not  of 
surh  extent  as  to  require  any  new 
le^isladon.  In  tlie  cry  for  a  bill 
ttpkTn  this  subject,  people  ivere  call- 
ing for  that  which  they  had  it  in 
their  own  power  to  effect  by  the 
correction  of  the  evil.  It  was  a 
fondamental  principle  of  all  law, 
that  you  should  not  do  that  by  le- 
gislation which  was  alone  the  pro- 
vince of  manners  to  accomplish. 
Doties,  such  as  those  proptJ'ied  to 
be  enforced  by  this  bill,  ^^ore  the 
proper  province  of  mc^rals.  Let 
them  be  inculcated  from  the  pulpit. 
I.4fct  them  be  recommended  through 
the  pT^ss  ;  let  them  be  encouraged 
through  the  influence  and  example 
of  general  morals.  All  this  was 
already  done,  and  nothing  more 
seemed  to  hrm  to  he  nece«)sary. 
But  when  they  weTC  called  upon  to 
adopt  novel  modes  of  legislation, 
it  was  the  duty  of  those  >\  no  made 
the  call  to  show  whai  new  acts  of 
cruelty  had  been  committed,  to  war- 
rant such  modes  ol  Ic^isljtion. 
When  they  v  ere  now  culled  upon 
to  do  what  mankind  had  ever  done 
bef'Te,  it  excited  in  h»s  mind  a 
strong  prcbumption  aeainjt  the  bill. 
But  there  was  another,  and  per- 
haps a  stiil  greater,  objccti»»n  to  the 
Ju^asurc,  in  the^extreme  inequality 
with  which  it  would  o\  eratc.  The 
bill  was  to  be  conhned  to  the  drI^'eTs 
<tf  horses  ami  other  sinimals,  or 
diose  concerned  in  the  manage ment 
9f  such  anlinals.  There  were  many 


cases  for  which  they  were  called 
upc.n  to  legislate,  wh^re  the  effects 
of  their  measures  would  not  reach 
the  members  of  that  house.  In- 
deed, though  all  men  were  subject 
to  the  law,  most  of  the  acts  they 
passed  were  of  such  a  description, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  mem- 
bers of  that  house  to  be  /exposed 
to  the  penalties  of  them,  because 
it  was  not  likeiy  that  they  would 
be  guilty  of  the  offences  which 
these  acts  were  intended  to  corre<it. 
But  if  they  W:vc  once  to  act  upon 
the  principle  of  making  laws  against 
tlie  lowei  classes,  which  they  w;»uld 
notapplyto  themselves,  »vhat would 

,  be  the  situation  of  that  house? 
Had  they  not  a  code  of  gam*  laws, 
which,  at  the  price  of  much  incon^ 
venience,  formed  a  gre  it  proportion 

'  of  their  statutes,  and  piej^erved  f  ^ 
the  higher  cla=;ses  the  Exclusive 
right  of  killing  certain  animals  I 
He  was  awiire  it  might  be  said, 
that  these  an-mals  wtr^/fr^r  njii.rv^ 
and  nor  within  the  purview ;  but 
he  must  contend,  that  as  livir.g 
creatures  they  came  within  its  prm- 
ciplc.  [Heary  hu;r/)  It  might  be 
contemlcd  too,  ;hat  n^en  had  not 
only  a  rii;ht,  but  a  ncce^^sity,  to  kill 
such  animals,  as  oiJierwise  iliey* 
might  overrun  the  earth.  Admit- 
ted ;  but  there  was  another  descrip- 
tion of  livin?  ceatures  —  fishes, 
which  wer^  also  kriied  by  xhe  hr^her 
classes,  and  were  in  no  danger  of 
ovciTunning  the  earth,  (ji  laugh  ) 
Buc  ir  was  argued,  that,  unless  these 
animals  were  killed  in  the  manner 
to  which  he  alluded,  they  would  die 
Or  be  killed  by  a  worse  death.  The 
argument  tor  kilhng  them  because 
thc^y  would  otherwise  die,  would 
go  a  little  too  far,  because  it  would 
be  an  equally  good  argument  for 
our  killing  ourselves,  (yf  iaugh.) 
And  as  to  the  odier  part  of  the  ar- 
gument, they  were  ncrw  hunted  to 

deathj 
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death,  and  he  could  not  easily  sup-  The  chancellor  of  \lic  exchequer 
pose  any  worse  species  of  death  to  was  ready  to  give  full  credit  to  the 
which  they  could  be  exposed.  -To"  intentions  of  the  noble  mover  of 
pass  such  a  bill  as  that  under  con-  tliis  bill,  but  tliought  that  it  was  a 
ijderation,  would  be  a  mockery  of  subject  which  required  great  con- 
legislation  ;  would  be  to  give  way  sideratlon.  If  such  cases  as  those 
to  a  sanctimonious  spirit  of  hypo-  stated  by  his  hoflouraole  and  lear.n- 
crisy  in  the  teeth  of  every  sound  cd  friends   w^ere   intended  to    be 

frinciple  of  policy  and  prudence.'  included  under  the  general  words 

t  would,  indeed,  be  ei^traordinary,  of  wantonly  and  malicioui>ly  aboi' 

if  in  the  nineteenth  century  they  .sing   those   animals^  he  could  not 

were  to  adopt  a  princi^^le  of  law  readily  bring  his  mind  to  assent 

which  no  human  legislature  had  to  the  bill ;  for  who  was  to  judge 

ever  acted  upon.     There  weie  va-  exactly  of    tlie  quantity  of  food 

itous  other  instances  to  which  he  which  ought  to  be  given,  or  of  the 

might  tlien  advert,  but  with  which  quantity  of  punishment  or  of  spur^ 

he  did  not  mean  at  that  time  to  ring -which  was  necessary  to  oblige  . 

take  up  the  time  of  the  house.  The  a  horse  to  mate  the  exertion  that 

bill  he  thought  absolutely  uimeces-  was    necessary  ?      Who    was     ta 

sary,  because  there   was-  notliing  judge  of   the  exertion    that   was 

which  it  proposed  to  remedy  which  necessary  ?    Suppose  the  man  who 

jnight  not  be  corrected  by  public  had  been  met  by  the  honotiruble 

manners,  and  kept  down  by  tl)e  in-  baronet  was  riding  to  get  a  pliy- 

fluence  of  public  manners,  as  at  all  sician   for  a   sick  wife,  was  to^be 

ti^es  heretofore.   The  next  ground  made  tiablc  to  be  stopped  in  his 

on  Vhich  iie  was  an  enemy  to  the  journey,  and  t;iken  before  a  magis- 

bill  was,  because  it  would  be  di«-  t^ate,  if  any  person  p<issin&;  thouglit 

graceful  to  that  house  to  make  sudi  he  beat  or  spurred-  -his  norse  too 

an  invidious  dij»anction  between  the  severely  ?      He    thought    that    it 

rich  and  the  poor,  as  was  n.ade  in  would  be  much  safer  not  to  adopt 

this  measure.     But,  above  all,  he  a  measure  of  this  nature,  at  die 

was    an   enemy  to  it,  because  of  very   close  of    the   scj^sion ;    and 

the  power  it  would  give  individuals  that,   if  the   noble  lord   who  had 

.of  inflicting  vexatious    oppression*  been  so  long  considering  tlie  sub- 

upon   those,  against  wliom    they  jcct  had  not  made  his  bill  com- 

.  might  feel  resentment  or  pique,  ci-  plete,  they  might  well  despair  of 

ther  by  indictment  under  this  act  their  powers  of  mending  it  with  so 

Jit   the  assizes,    or    by    summary  little  time  for  consideration, 
process  before  a  magistrate.   Upon        Sir  Samuel  Romilly  could  not 

the   whole,    he    thought    tlie   bill  allow  that  there  was  any  thing  in 


woulcl  be  a  disgrace  to  that  house,  this  bill- so  vague  and  indeiiiiite 

and  an  act  ot  monstrous  injustice  had  been  stated  by  the  right  ho.- 

to  the  lower  classes,  and  upon  that  nourable  gentleman.     The  words 

ground  should  propose  to  negative  of  the  bill  were  "  wantonly  and 

the  motion  for  tlie  speaker  leaving  maliciously  abusing."    These  were 

the  chair^  with  a  view  afterwardsAo  not  words  of  vague  and  indefinite 

move  that  the  bill  be  committed  signification,   but  such  as  magi^ 

to  this  day  three  months.  trates  and  juues  on  other  occasions 

Mr.  Stephen,    Mr.  Wilberforce,  conceived  sufficient  for  their  direc- 

smd  Mr*  Jekyll,  favoured  the  bill.  tion.  As  to  the  quantity  of  punish* 

inent 
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Kient  or  severitr,   the  crime  was 
entirely  in  the  decree  of  it.     Thus, 
vhere  a  man  has  dominion  over 
his   fellow   creatures,    such    as   a 
master  over  his    apprentice,  or  a 
fatlier  ovei    his    child,    they   caii 
never  be  accountable  for  thai  (irdi- 
nar)'  severity,  vhich   n;ay  be  ne- 
cessary, or  bf*  conceived  kj  'je  p.e- 
cessary,  witli  respect  to  those  whom 
it  is  their  duty  to  govern.    I'htre 
vas  no  one,  however,  "vvoiild   say 
that  there    ^ere    not   degrees    of 
cruelty    in    the    exercise    cf    this 
power  wliich   our  laws  very  pro- 
p«^rly   punished,  and  which  juries 
i»nd    map^istrates  do    not  find  'it 
tiificuit    to     determine.      But    in 
this  bill  tlie  words  *«  wantonly  and 
UUiliciously**  being  introduced,  it 
Fould  be  stiirharder  for  the  juries 
to  mistake  the  proper  line.      He 
did  not  see  how  there  could  be  any 
doubt;  and    he  thought  it  would 
be  a  strange  th*mg>  indeed,  if  tlje 
legislature  were  to  forbear  Jfrom 
making  laws,  merely  on  tlie  state- 
ment that   magistrates  and  juries 
"Would  not  understand  them,  and 
fpould  determine  in  a  manner  that 
the  law  never  intended-     This  was 
^&o    supposing    magistrates    and 
juries    to    be    absolutely  void  of 
commoB  sense,  and   incapable  of 
finding  out  what  should  be  con- 
ceived wanton  cruelty  to  an  ani- 
mal, although  they  are  allowed  to 
be  pertectly  capable  of  judging  of 
"what  is  unreasonable  cruelty  to  a 
child,  or  an  apprentice.     He  really 
believed  this  bill  might  be  consi- 
dered in  a  great  degree  as  a  bill  for 
the  prevention  of  cruel  murders. 

For  going  into  the  committee 
40.— Againtt  it,  '27*  It  was  afterr 
wards  thrown  out. 

June  lath.  Sir  F.  Burdett  said, 
he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  house,  not  a  plan 
(or  changing  the  constitution   of 


parliament,  but  to  lay  before  them 
seme  ideas  on  tlie  subject  of  the 
existing  state  of  the  representation. 
His  chief  reason  for  obtruding  him- 
self on  the  house,  at  this  late  period 
of  the  session,  was  to  put  an  end 
to  the  misrepresentations,  and  P^'e- 
vent    those  amhiguities  and   mis- 
copcejjtions,  of  which   he   had  so 
much    reason    to    complain.     He 
wi.slicd  to  show  haw  far   he  was 
inclined   to   g'*,    and  how  far  lie 
would    not    go    on    the    subject. 
The  principal  object,  however,  of 
th*r  motion,  with  which  he  itieant 
to  coucIuJe,  was,  th^it  parliament 
should,  at  an  early  period  of  the    ' 
next  session,  take  into  its  consldera- 
tlcn  the  state  of  the  representation. 
This    subject    was  not    taken    up 
by  hin\  upon  light   grouiuls.     It 
had  long  been  the  object  of  all  the 
reflecti(jn    and   consideration   that 
he  was  able   to  bring  to  it.     He 
was  anxious  also  to  show  that  he 
did  not  entertain  tliose  views  that 
were  attributed  to  him,  and  that, 
in   bringing  forward    a    question 
touching  upon  any  change  in  the 
present  constitution  of  that  house, 
he  was  not  actuated   by  motives 
tending  to    excite    dissatisfaction. 
In    introducing    the    subject    to 
the  notice  of  the  hou^e,  he  would 
abstain,  as  far  as,  it  was  possible, 
from  any  exaggerated  representa- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  grievance 
he  was  anxious  to  remedy.     It  was 
not   his  object   to   mtroduce    into 
the  house  a  subject  of  angry  con- 
tention, but  of  amicable  discussion. 
In  order  to  do   this,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  state  whence 
he  conceived  the  mischief  to  arise 
-*-what  was  its  nature  and  extent : 
next,  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
remedy  he  meant  to  propose,   to 
show  that  it  was  simple  and  practi- 
cable, and  above  all,  that  it.  was 
not    inimical  *to    thje    spiVit    and 
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practice  of  the  constitution,  or 
rather  that  it  was  the  constitution. 
^7  tlie  constitU(tt6ri,'  he  did  not 
mean  that  mysterious  thing  which 
eluded  the  grasp  and  comjM-ehen- 
sion  of  common  observers.  That 
he  left  to  those  men  of  sublimated 
geniusy  who  soared  above  the 
douds  to  reach  it ;  but  the  consti- 
tution he  meant,  was  that  which 
•w^  to  be  found  in  thfc  Statute 
book,  and  in  the  common  law  of 
the  land.  If  it  could  be  shown  that 
what  he,  had  to  propose  was  not 
agreeable  to  the  laws,  he  should 
feci  obliged  to  any  honourable 
member  who  would  be  at  the 
trouble  of  correcting  him,  and  con- 
sent to  abandon  it.  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  he  could  show  that 
what  he  proposed  was  agreeable 
to  these  laws,  was  consonant  to 
the  principles  recorded  in  our 
statutes,  arid  in  unison  with  the 
usages  which  prevailed  at  the  best 
•  times  of  our  constitution,  then  he 
should  have  done  enough  to  jiistify 
himself,  and  to  render  it  necessary 
for  parliament  to  apply  itself  to 
the  subject.  There  was  a  mos; 
extraordinary  doctrine  lately  ad- 
vanced in  that  house,  on  which 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words.  It  was  asserted,  that 
corruption  was  not  only  inevitable, 
but  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
in  such  a  constitution  as  ours,  and 
that  it  was  not  so  much  "an  evil 
as  a  good.  Now^^,'  of  all  tlie  bold 
and  paradoxical  assertions  he  had 
ever  heard,  this  was  one  of  the 
greatest.  Upon  diese  gentlemen's 
principles,  the  corruption  was  not' 
tolerated  for  the  sake  of  the  crn- 
stiiution  ;  but  the  constitution  for 
.the  sak6  of  the  corruption.  But 
the  persons  who  advanced  this 
most  ihonstrous  and  p^nicious 
principle  could  only  have  looked 
at  the  coQStitation  as  it  appears  in 


the  modern  practice,  where  every 
thing  is  confounded.  Instead  of 
being,  as  it  should  be,  a  system 
composed  of  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons, they  had  an  assembly  there 
which  did  not  represent  the  people, 
and  usurped  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown.  It  had  also  been  ad^ 
vanced  in 'support  of  corruption, 
that  it  was  an  inconvenience  or 
disadvantage  consequent  upon  our 
prosperity ;  that  it  grew  with  our 
growth,  and  strengthened  with  oar 
strength. .  He  wished  that  the 
reverse  of  this  maxim  could  be 
applied  to  it,  and  that  it  conld  be 
said  of  it,  it  decayed  with  our 
decay.  When  he  mentioned  decay, ' 
he  deprecated  its  being '  supposed 
that  he  was  inclined  to  despair  of 
the  energies  or  resources  of  this 
country.  No :  he  was  persuaded 
that  it  was  only  necessary  to  restore 
the  constitution  to  its  primitive 
purity  to  enable  the  country  to 
bear  up  aeainst,  and  finally  triumph 
over,  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
by  which  it  was  threatened.  He 
had  no  fear  of  the  prerogative; 
it  was  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  It  was  against  its  abuse, 
under  a  house  of  commons  consti* 
tuted  as  the  present  was,  that 
he  was  anxious  to  guard.  His 
object  was  to  restore  tlie  balance 
of  the  constitution }  to  allow  its 
due  weight  and  rights  to  the  pre* 
rogative,  and  to  reconquer  and 
restore  their  rights  to  the  people* 
The  prerogative  was  given  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  people,  and ' 
it  was  to  its  abuse  onJy^  that  tho 
present  state  of  the  representation 
was  owing.  Now,  one  word  more 
on  the  subject  of  the  forms  of  the 
constitution :  that  any  thing  could 
be  received  from  them  ^toward 
meliorating  the  present  state  of  the 
representation,  or  restoring  it  ta 
its  old  and  true  princi{iles»  he  had 
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not  the  least  hope.     Of  all  the 

grannies  by  which  the  powers  and  - 
mlties  of  man  were  bowed  down 
and  oppressed,  that  which  was 
curied  on  under  the  forms  of  legis- 
lation was  the  greatest.  This  was 
the  frightful  state  of  Rome,  as 
described  by  the  great  Roman  his- 
torian, Tacitus,  in  his  account  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  The  most 
horrid  depotism  that  the  mind  of 
man  could  conceive  was  carr  jed  on 
under  legislative  form^.  There 
^rere  senates,  both  for  deliberating 
and  discussing,  and  the  people 
KCaln^d  their  tribunes,  and  all  the 
emblems  of  their  ancient  freedom 
and  weighc  in  the  state.  Many 
persons  were  naturally  fearful  of 
vhat  was  called  innovation.  It 
was  an  observation  of  the  celebrated 
lord  Bacon,  that  of  all  the  inno- 
vators he  had  heard  of,  time^  was 
the  greatest ;  so  that  while  time 
vas  changing  every  thing  around 
them,  they  reniatned  still.  The 
rotten  boroughs  were  an  innova- 
tion produced  by  time.  Thes^ 
local  sovereignties  were  so  many 
encroachments  on  the  prerogative ; 
and  it  was  owing  to.  these  that 
they  had  ^uch  a  house  of  commons 
now,  as  the  country  never  saw 
from  the  first  \yilliam  to  this  time. 
It  was  owing  to  this  that  wr)ts  were 
lent  to  such  places  as  St.  Mawe's 
and  Gatton,  from  whence  tlie 
voice  of  the  people  never  could  be 
heard.  Such  a  departure  from 
the  genuine  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution was  not  to  be  endured ; 
or  at  least  it  w^as  not  to  be  endured 
with  satisfaction  much  longer* 
In  restoring  to  the  people  their 
rights,  he'  did  not  mean  to  put  a 
sword  into  their  hands  to  destroy 
others,  but  a  shield  to  protect 
tbcniselves.  When  James  came' 
iato  England,  one  of  his  first  orders 
wasy  that  writs  should  not  be  sent 


to  rotten  boroughs.  Similar  or- 
ders were  afterwards  issued  by 
succeeding  sovereigns.  This  was  a 
proof  that  the  sense  of  the  people 
coiilJ  not  be  collected  from  such 
places.  This  system  was  tlie  sole 
cause  of  the  present  state '  of  the 
representation.  This  system  en- 
croached upon  the  prerogative,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  trampled  on 
the  rights  of  the  people.  A  third 
power  was  thus  created  in  the  con- 
stitution equally  hostile  to  the  king 
and  to  the  subject — a  power  which 
played  them  off  alternately  against 
each  otlier ;  at  one  time  holding 
up  the  sovereign  as  a  tyrant ;  at 
another,  branding  the  people  as 
seditious  arfd  rebellious.  It  ^%is 
by  these  acts,  by  this  detestable 
management,  that  this  borough- 
monger  ing  factioti  reigned^  the  ar- 
biters of  society.  To  break  the 
cornipt,  mischievous,  and  uncon«* 
stitiitional  power  of  this  jparty  was 
no  less  his  object,  than  to  unite  the 
king  and  his.  people  in  one  bond  \ 
in  a  bond  where  allegiance  and 
protection  combined,  and  mutually 
upheld  and  strengtiiened  each 
other.  The  great  lord  Coke  had 
well  described  the  inconveniences 
of  any  great  departure  from  the 
constitution.  It  would  'seem  as 
if  he  had  this  borough-monger 
system  (for,  odious  as  the  name 
was,  he  could  not  describe  it  by 
any  other)  in  contemplation.  The 
pcmicioiu  power  of  this  class  was 
as  strong  a  proof  as  could  be  re- 
quired, of  the  great  advantages 
that  would  arise  from  recurring 
to  the  true  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution ;  the  very  first  of  which  was, 
that  the  people  of  this  country 
weie  entitled  to  a  property  in  tneir 
own  goods.  It  was  offered  to  be 
proved  at  the  bar  of  that  house, 
that  there  were  1.57  persons  who 
could  return  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
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bers»  If  that  VTre  so,  these' 157  per- 
sons werein  fact  the  sovereign.  They 
can  impose  taxes ;  they  can  burthen 
the  country  with  imposts ;  they 
can  trample  on  the  rights  both  of 
the  nominal  sovereign  and*  the 
people.  But  this  faction,  third 
power,  or  usurpation,  or  whatever 
che  any  one  pleased  to  call  it,  was 
no  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
coimtry.  This  principle  of  local 
legislators  was  tot.iily  hostile  to 
the  law^  of  England. 

The    honourable   baronet    went 
Tery  much  at  large  on  all  the  topics 
conrlected  with  his  argument,  and 
sa?d,  he  would  now,  with  permis- 
sion of  the  house,  read  the  plan .  he 
intended  at  a  more  convenient  op- 
portunity to  propose.     The  first  ar- 
ticle of  it  was,   that  freeholders, 
householders,  and  others,  subject  to 
direct    taxation   to    the  state,    the 
church,  or  the  poor,  should  be  en- 
titled to  vote.    The  second  would 
prescribe  a  convenient  division  of 
the  places  entitled  to  send  members 
to  parliament,  and  that  each  sub- 
division should  return  a  member. 
By  the  third,  he  would  have  the 
elections  taken  in  the  several  pa- 
rishes, and  parliament  reduced  to  a 
constitutional    duration.     By    this 
plan,  they  wot^ld  £ret  rid  of  alllhe 
inconveniences,  vi<?es,   and  confu- 
sion attending  elections ;  they  would 
-  also   get  rid  of  the  112  statutes 
which  wiere    enacted  at,  different 
times,  for  correcting  and  prevent- 
ing these  abuses.  Tliis  plan  nether 
excluded  the    revenue  officer  nor 
exciseman.     It  got  rid  of  all  dis- 
qualifications, and  it  also  got  rid  of 
that  greatest  of  all  nuisances,  the 
attoimey,  who,  wanting  a  job,  erect- 
ed himself  into  a  mock-patriot,  and 
'under  the  shield  of  that,  scattered 
the  seeds  of  a>nfusion,  ill-  blood, 
and  permanent  hate  around  him. 
'His  plan  would  get  ri^f  of  noting 


(^4  loucl  cry  of  Htar^  iear  f)     "Brf 
their   checimg,  gentlemen  seemed 
to  think  thit  it  would  not :  but  let 
them  only  give  it  a  short  trial,  and 
^ey  would  soon  be  convinced  of 
the  contrary.     In  what  he  had  to* 
propnve,  he  had  no  view  to  embar- 
ia>s  ministers..    It  appeared  to  him 
that  most  if  not  all  of  the  inconve- 
n'ences  h'.^  had  enumerated,  worjld 
be  avoid.d  by  the  elections  goin^ 
on  on  the  same  day  throughout  the 
country.    One  advantage  in  takings 
the  votes  in  the  way  he  intended, 
was,  that  there  would  be  no  roonr 
for  pefjiiry,  no  room  for  substitut- 
ing a  fictitious  for  a  real,  elector. 
Every  one  would  be  known.     It 
would  also  put  an  end  to  bribery, 
for   it   would   not   be  worth  any 
man's  while  to  bribe.     He  would 
have  no  otjept  to  do  so.     It  woulcf 
moreover  put  an  end  to  all  the  dis- 
soluteness,  and   those   disgraceful 
and   disgusting  scenes  which    re- 
volted the  feelings   of   those  who 
\vould  otherwise  be  advocates  foY 
the  exertion  of  popular  right  in  its  - 
fullest  and  freest  extent.     It  would 
put  an  end  to  all  that  complicated  • 
system  of  voting,  whi^h,  under  the 
'  present  state  of  representation,  af- 
forded such  opportunities  for  liti- 
gation of  the  most  harassing  and 
oppressive    kind.     The    tax-book 
would  decide  who  was  entitled  to 
vote.     Except  the  lawyers,  the  at- 
torneys, and  the  king's  printer,  he 
knew  of  no  description  of  men,  with 
the  exception  of  the  borough-mon- 
gei"s,  that  this  plan  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  satisfy     '^Phe  public  would 
have  a  choice  and  no  contest,  in- 
stead of  having  a  contest  and  no 
choice.     If  this   plan  should  pass 
in  the  form  he  meant  to  submit  to 
the  house,  or  be  adopted  to  any- 
considerable  extent,  he  was  per* 
suaded  the  people  would  willingly 
submit  to  the  maay  inconveniences 
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nnder  which'  they  laboured,     A 
jrn*at  deal  had  been  said  in  that 
house,  on  diflFerent  occasions,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Grenville  act.     Was 
not  that  act,  in  its  origin,  a  reform  ? 
Aye,  and  a  greater  reform  than 
that  he  meant  to  propose.     It  was 
a  reform  extorted  from  that  house, 
and  rendered  imperiously  necessary 
by  the  flagrant  and  disgraceful  par- 
tiality with  which  it  executed  its 
fanctions,    in    deciding   upon   the 
rijrhts  of  election  and  the  merits  of 
ptiitions.     He  was  not  one  of  the 
enthosiastiC'  admirers  of  that  act- 
He  could  speak  of  it  from  experi. 
ence ;  "  Noh  ignara  tnalt»^    He  sut- 
fered  from  it,  according  to  the  com- 
mon expression,  ]ike  a  toad  under 
a  harrow.     He  could  not  describe 
the  torments  which  he    endured 
from  that  act,  when  he  first  tried 
it;  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  he 
was  not  disposed  to  try  it  a  second 
time.  Like  some  sickly  gentlemen, 
he  did  not  like  to  go  through  the 
same  course  of  medicine  a  second 
time.    If  that  was  a  constitutional 
luxury,  as  it  was  described  by  its 
panegyrists,  he  was  not  rich  enough 
to  enjoy  it  a  second  time.    It  ap- 
peared to   him,  therefore,  that  in 
getting  rid  of  all  these  evils,  the 
present  state  of  representation,  the 
whole  system  of  election  laws,  the 
fanciful  right  of  voting  the  expenses 
ol  petitions,  and  the    luxury,  or, 
as  he  should  rather  call  it,  the  tor- 
lure,  of  the  Grenville  act,  he  would 
iay,  that  if  he  could  get  rid  of  all 
these  by  a  simple  and  practicable 
niTide,  his  plan  was  eligible  on  that 
account  alone.     There  was,  how- 
ever, a  much  greater  advantage  sure 
to  arise  from  it.    They  would  have 
the  sense  of  the  nation  within  the 
walls  of  that  house,  4j'ith  a  moral 
assurance  that  no  public  clamour 
ruoniagr  counter  to  it  would  at  any 
lime  exist. 


In  what  he  had  to  propose,  there 
was  no  innovation.  He  neither  in- 
tended nor  would  attempt  any. 
Considering  what  had  passed  in  the 
course  o£  the  session,  it  was  the  * 
duty  of  the  house  not  to  separate 
without  holding  out  a  rational  ex- 
pectation to  the  people  that  it 
would,  at  an  early  period,  take  the 
state  of  representation  into  conside* 
ration.  The  omission  to  do  what 
was  necessary  was  in  effect  an  act 
of  commission  in  advance  to  dan- 
ger. He  should  not  trespass  any 
longer  upon  the  indulgence  of  the 
house,  but  submit  to  its  decision  tlie 
following  motion : — 

"  Resolved,  that  this  house  will, 
at  an  ^arly  perbd  of  the  next  ses- 
sion, take  into  its  consideration  tbo 
state  of  the  representation." 

Mr.  Mddocks  seconded,  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Perceval  thought  it  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  trouble  the  house 
with  a  few  observations,  after  what 
had  fallen  from  the  honourable  ba- 
ronet,  and  they  would  be  but  a 
few.    The  object  of  the  honourable 
baronet  appeared  to  be,  that  the 
house  should  give  a  pledge  that  it 
should,  early  in  the  next  session, 
go  into  a  cominittee  on  the  state  of 
the  representation.  He  saw  no  rea- 
son whatever  for  entering  upon  the 
question  of  reform  at  all,  and  there- 
fore could  not  agree  to  vtjte  for  any 
such  pledge.     In  many  of  the  pro- 
positions stated  by  the  honourable 
baronet,  he  was  Unable  to  follow 
him*    Among  other. things,  he  as- 
sumed it  as  a  fact,  that  the  people 
were  in  general  desirous  of  a  re- 
form;   1  his  he  absolutely  denied, 
and  afHrmed  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  more  united  against  re- 
form than  almost  upon  any  other 
question,  because  they  thought  re- 
form unnecessary.     Such  a   plan 
could  never  produce  the  expected 

effects. 
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effects,  unless  the  honourable  bare- 
net  codld  aker  not  only  the  consti* 
tutton  but  the  frame  of  the  human 

.  mindy  unless  he  could  at  once  'get 
rid  of  human  prejudices  and  human 
passions.  This  much  he  thcu:(ht  it 
necessary  to  say ;  and  he  did  not* 
think  that  theri  was  any  occasion 
for  hts  going  further.  As  to  the 
honourable  baronet's  proposition* 
that  the  house  l^ad  admitted  that 
•orae  reform  vras. necessary,  ho  ne- 
ver understood  that  any  such  ad- 
mission had  been  made.  He  did 
not  believe  that  the  house  would 
allow  that  it  had  ever  made  any 
such  admission ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  honourable  baronet's 
proposition  had  been  received,  con- 
vinced him  that  he  was  correct  in 
his  opinion.  It  would  bo  really 
raising  the  plan  of  the  honourable 
baronet  ,into  an  importance  which 
it  did  itot  d^serv^,  to  dwell  upon  it 
at  any  great  length.  The  house, 
he  observed^  was  ready  to  come  to , 
a  decision;  and  all  that  he  could 
say,  in  addition  to  the  remarks  he 
had  already  made,  would  only  serve 
to  create  embarrassment  and  delay, 
in  a  matter  which  was  already  suf- 
ficiently clear. 

Mr.  Madocks  observed,  that  the 
real    question    was,    whetlier    the 

•  country  was  to  be  amused  with  the 
pretence  of  a  representation,  or 
whether  it  was  at  length  to  have  a. 
real  and  efficient  one.  The  main 
point  of  the  plan  was  the  vesting 
of  franchises  in  tlie  resident  house- 
holders. A  better  regulation  than 
this  could  not  well  be  conceived. 
It  had  been  treated  in  a  distinguish- 
ed work  lately  jpiiblished,  which 
those  who  desired  to  gain  inform- 
auon  on  this  subject  could  not  per- 
use iXrith  too  much  attention,  as  it 
contained  the  most  solid  and  satis- 
factory reasons  for  the  adoption  of 
a^uch  a  regulation.    It  had  been 


the    invariable    practice   in  every 
reign,  from  the  time  of  Edward  the 
First  to  tl«it  of  Charles  the  Secoi^d, 
to  :Uter  tlie  state  of  th^  represent 
tation    wiih  respect  to   boroughs. 
These   i Iterations  proceeded  upon 
the  variaiions   which    took   place 
among  the  towns  some  rising  into 
opulence,  others  sinking  into  insig- 
nificance ;  and  in  all  the  plans  oF  . 
reform  that  had  been  proposed  to 
the  house,  whether    by  Mr.  Pitt, 
Mr.  Grey,  or  others,  it  was  always 
a  leadmg  feature  to  do  away  the 
rotten  boroughs,  and  to  vest  the 
right    of  voting   in  the    resident 
householder.     What  right  had  Old 
Sarum,  and  Midhurst,  and  Gatton, 
to  send  representatives  to  parlia- 
ment upon  that   principle?    The 
notion  of  universal  suffrage  he  held 
to  be  absurd.     Bat  surely  it  was 
even  more  aburd,  and  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  the  constitution,^ 
to  give  the  right  of  sending  mem- 
bers to  parliament  to  an  old  wall, 
or  to  twenty-five  stones  in  a  field 
(Hjcir,    heir!)      The   bill    which 
had  lately   passed    in  that  house 
(Mr.  Curwcn's)    had  only  made 
matters  worse,  6y  throwing  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  market  for  seats  into 
the  hands  of  the  treasury.     These 
partial  remedies  could  be  of  no  tise 
where  the  system  was  fundamen-^ 
tally  wrong.  The  resolution  of  1 779 
had  often  been  appealed  to  in  vatn  ; 
and  where  then  was  the  use  of  new 
enactments,  the  intended  effect  of 
which  die  system  necessarily  pre-^ 
vented  ?    There  was  another  point 
to  which  he  was  desirous  of  csdltngr 
the  attention  of  the  house,  as  he 
had  been  misrepresented  respecting 
it,  or,   at  least,  as  inferences  haid 
been  drawn  from  it  which  were  not 
warranted  by  the  facts.     He   al- 
luded to  the  representation  whick 
he  had  made  respecting  the  bargaia 
with  the  treasury  for  the  borough 
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of  OlM.  That  part  of  tbe  charr^e 
which  stated,  that  lord  Castlereagh 
suggested  to  Mr.  Dick  the  propriety 
of  resigning  his  seat  if  he   could 
not  vole  in  favour  of  the  duke  of 
York,  had  been  denied.     But    it 
ou^ht  to  be  observed,  that  the  de- 
nial was  confine  J  to  this — and  the 
inference  was,  that  the  rest  of  the 
charge,  which  was  by  far  the  most 
important,    was     positively    true. 
[fffor,  hear  I)     He  was  ready  to 
prore  that  5000/.  had   been  paid 
to  the  tretisiiry  for  the  scat,  and 
that  Mr.  Dick  had  been  induced 
to  vacate  opon  n  d^^rence  sirisiwg 
between  hPm  and  the  ministry,  as 
to  his  vote  on  the  question  resoect- 
ing  the  conduct  of  the.dAike  of  York. 
This  W4S  the   important   part   of 
the  charge  which  no  one  hxd  at-' 
tempted  to  deny.     Under  all  these 
drcomstances,  there  was  the  strohg- 
«t  groand  for  giving  a  pledge  to 
die  nation  that  the  nouse  would 
tike  the  subject  into  consideration. 
Sir  James  Hall  said,  the   con- 
stitution   ought    to    b^   defended 
withoQt    a   very  narrow   or   mi- 
nute examination,  for  many  tilings 
which  appeared  ridiculous  at  first 
wight  be  good  in  their  ultimate 
effect.    Since  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  that    house,   he   had  stu- 
died the  motives  of  men  a  good 
fal,   not   only   in    their    public 
speeches,  bat  in  their  private  con- 
▼erftitiony  and  the  result  was,   a 
conviction  that  he  had   got  into 
better  company  than  he  at  one  time 
onagined.     He  affirmed,  that   its 
▼otes  were   almost    always   satis- 
^017  to    the  *  nation.     He   ad- 
verted, as  a  proof,  to  the  late  vote 
respecting  an    improper  military 
sppototment,    and     affirmed  tliat 
the  conduct  of -the  house  on  the 
hasiness  of  the  rfuke  of  York  >vould 
^ave  been  equally  satisfactory,  hadf 
not  undue  means  been  taken' to- 
18Q9.. 


T>rodnce    a    contrary    impression. 
He  himself,  however,  was  one  of 
the  minority  of   125,  thoui2:h    his 
name   had   not   appeared    m  the 
published    lists.      H?    could    not 
assent  to  the  motion  of  the  honour- 
able baronet ;  but  he  highly  com- 
plimented colonel  Wardle,  who  had 
so  well  cond'.icted  himself  in  aviver- 
sity.  He  hoped  he  would  be  enabled 
^o  bear  prosperity  with  equal  mag- 
.  nanimity,  and  not  suffer  his  brain  to 
be  turned  by  the  intoxicating  influ- 
ence of  three  times  thfee.  [A  laugh.) 
Mr.  HutchinsoTi  woiildnot  suffer 
the  question  to  j[^o  to  a  division, 
without  replying  to  some  of  the 
observations  and  objections  which 
had  been  made  to  it.     From  what 
he-  had   heard  of  fhe  honourable" 
baronet's   speech,   one  more   con- 
stitutional, more  calculated  to  .en- 
title him  to  die  respectful  attention 
of  the  house,  and'  tr^  the  confidence 
of  thf»  public,  or  containing  stronger 
professions  of*  a  Wish  to  conciliate, 
he  had  r\ever  heard  in  parliament. 
It  was  directed  to  the  judgement, 
not  to  the  pa^rsions,  and  cprtainly 
did   not,    in   the  smallest  degree, 
justify  the 'tone  of  scoff  and  ridi- 
cule in    which   the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer   had  replied  ^o  tti* 
Its  object  was  to  insure  the  atten- 
tion of    parliament  to   the  great 
question  of  reform  at  an  early  period' 
of  the  next  session*;.     Calle  1  upon 
as    the    honourable   baronet  had 
been,  taunted  as  it  were,  and  pro-" 
voked  to  speak  out — misconceived 
by  some — misrepresented  by  others 
* — he  had  on  that  night  put  the 
bouse  in     full  possession  of    his 
thoughts  ;  and -although  not  likely 
on  slight  grounds  to  change  hi< 
opinion,   he  h:\d  nevertheless   de- 
clared, that  being  disposed  to  yield 
to  reason  and  sound  argument,  he 
was  anxious  to  learn  the  sentiments 
which    others    entertained.      The' 
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subject  of  reform  was  not  a  new  ^ 
one,  nor  now  Ihr  the  first  time  in- 
trodaced ;  some  of  the  ablest  states- 
men had  considered  it  worthy  of 
parliamentary  inquiry.     But  it  Lad 
been  objected  that  tiie  honouvrible 
barcmet'was  not  a  fit  person  to 
bring  it  <  forward.    Would  it    be 
seriously  contended  that  with  the 
stake  which  he  possessed  in  tlie 
couotrvy  with  h  property  such  as 
had  fauen  to  tlie  lot  of  few,  greater 
than    thM    of    almost  any   otlier 
member  of  the  house;   would  it 
be  urged  that  a  man  of  his  rank» 
of  a  oighly  cultivated  mind»  and 
of  reflective  habits,  was  not  quali- 
fied to  bring  forward  such  a  sub- 
ject ?  Was  this  objection  taken  ifi 
downright  earnestness;  ?  If  itwere^ 
Mr*  Hutchinson  woald  be  glad  to 
t>e  informed  who  w;U  qualified  for 
such    a    task?    Tlie    honourable, 
baronet    appeared   to  have   con* 
sidertd  the  subject  with  great  so- 
licitudes and  be  had  presented  it 
as  one«  which,  if  acted  upon  as  he 
sugeestedy    he    flattered    himself 
womd   strengthen    the    sovereign 
in  the  affections  of  his  subjects, 
firomote  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  the  people,  compose  jamng  in- 
tmsts,  and^ventuaUfupbolarihe 
state, .  -Such  at  least  were  die  re- 
sults which  the  honourable  baronet 
Sected  from  the  measure.    An- 
er  most  extraordinaii  y  objection 
had  been  made,  that  he  sought  to 
change  the  constitution  of  parlia- 
ment, not  by  the  assistance  of  the. 
house  of  commons,  but  by  the  in- 
terference of    the    people.     The 
gentleman  who   had    urged    this 
uut'ol^ectien  seemed  to  have  been 
strangely  inattentive  to  the  ques- 
tion  before  the  house,  and  to  the 
concluding  motion  of  the  honoura- 
ble baronet,  namely,  "  tliat  the 
house  would,   early  in   the  next 
KSSM^i   take    into    consideiatioo 


the  state  of  the  repr^leiltattdn  hi 
parliament.'*    Yet  the  honouraUe 
baronet,  who  has  thus  directly  ap- 
pealed to  the  parliament,  and  to 
the  parliament  alone,  is  unaccount^ 
ably  accused  of  having  made  that 
appeal  to  the  people.    It  should 
be  lemembered  that  the   fate  of 
oUier  nations,  which   have  fallen 
victims  either  to  the  trcacherv  or 
ignorance  of  their  political  leade»t 
or  have  been  overwhelmed  by  their 
blind,  unbridled  passions,  adds  not 
a  little  to  tiie  prevailingdisinclina- 
lion  and    distrust.      The   hoaest 
zealof  the  refortner  is  set  at  nought^ 
the  very  excrescences  are  too  sacred 
to  be  touched;  even  the  rust  of 
time  is  to  be  respected,   lest  we 
should  hojure  or  deface.    But  in 
comtemplating   the   fall  of   other 
states,  we  ought  not  to  forget,  that 
they  refused  to  reform,  while  re« 
formation  was    yet  posnble   and 
safe  I  neither  should  we  coi^found 
with  the  leveller  and  revolutionist* 
those  who   are   only  desirous  ^  of 
doing  away  the  abuses  and   im* 
pei-fccttons  arising  from  die  opera«« 
tion  of  time,  to  wni^h  every  ^vem- 
ment  and  all  human  institutipoa 
are  more  or  less  liable.    The  revo^ 
lutionist   would   destroy,   the*  re« 
former  would  preserve.    It  is  tin* 
ly  tlie  ignorant  and  superstitious 
who  fancy  that  that  which  was  origi« 
ginally  good,  perhaps  approajcfaiai^ 
to  pexfection,  is  not  subject  tc  cor* 
ruption   and  decay. 

Heentertained  not  the  leant  doahc 
that  the  foundation  and  mmtt 
pillars  of  the  constkutioa  were 
seund ;  and  while  be  admitted 
the  theory  of  the  composition  of 
parliament  to  be  admirable,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  observe  that  the 
people  were  imperfectly '  repre-> 
sented,  at  the  present  period,  iiV 
|be  house  of  commons.  It  was  hik 
dyty  to  speak  rcspectfttllr  of^tbt 
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^tCHms  of  the  houte.  although  the  honie  of  commons.  There  Bordf 
ae  biii  diSered  from  man;  of  those  mua  be  something  mdically  wrong 
of  tbe  present  sessions  ;  bnt  he  at  this  moment,  when  members  in 
could  not  doubt,  that*  had  the  their  places  have  unblushingly  de- ' 
iMtue  beta  otherwise  constknted,  dared,  that  teats  in  that  house  were 
dw  rmlt  of  dicir  deliberations  procured  by  money.  Tbe  avowal  in 
«oaM  hzTc  been  far  dificrent  other  times  of  this  practice  woidd 
Hid  die  Tcno  and  withes  of  the  not  have  been  tolerated  I  At  the 
people  possessed  more  tnflnence,  present  day  it  has  been  made,  not 
tbe  iq^iealt  of  the  members  for  only  without  compunction,  but 
Okdiampton,  Carlisle^  See.  coold-  with  such  efirontery  as  to  have 
iNt  have  been  made  in  vain ;  nor  remJered  this  great  and  crying 
in  dw  few  instance*  in  which  mi-  public  scandal  in  itself  sufficient  to 
ainn  were  defeated,  had  there  justify  a  unanimous  call  for  re* 
ken  a  diffoent  representation,  farm.  The  right  honourable  gen- 
*(nld  there  haTe  been  found  a  set  tleman  (the  speaker),  by  his  im- 
of  men,  hardy  enough  to  have  pressiTe  and  constitutional  tpeecb> 
defended  tbe  measures  which  were  had  exerted  himself  to  assert  the 
■tnigned,  and  by  the  vote  of  tbe  di^ty  and  maintain'  the  honoor 
boose  condemoKl.  Wlien  the  ofthB  hou^.  That  speech  should 
nember  for  Carlisle,  prompted  by  be  entered  on  the  journal*,  that 
the  purest  zeal  for  the  public  in-  at  a  future  period,  when  these  d*- 
tnat,  btrodDced  a  bill  for  "  ie>  bates  shall  be  alluded  to,  the  ex- 
curing  the  independence  and  purity  position  of  the  statute  law,  and  of 
d  parliament,"  had  the  house  the  law  of  parliament,  under  the 
been  di&rently  constituted,  no  h!^  authority  of  the  spealter  of 
niaiiter  would  have  ventured  so  the  house  of  commons,  may  ap- 
lo  trifle  with  the  feelings  and  in-  pear  on  record  as  the  fullest  con- 
Imti  of  the  people  as  to  have  demnationof  this  fraud  on  the  con- 
tonrened  that  bill  into  one  of  a  stitution  of  parliament.  On  the 
Greedy  opposite  tendency,  a  biil  whole,  judging  of  the  house  br 
*riuch  be  was  one  of  those  who  their  late  measures,  by  that  which 
^>oughi  ou^t  rather  to  have  been  they  hnve  done,  and  by  what  they 
•ntided<' a  oiU&r  moreeSectually  have' failed  in  doing;  looking  to 
PKVeitting  the  sale  of  scab  in  par-  the  formidably  [»eponder:iting  in- 
uament  tor  money,  and  for  pro-  fluence  of  the  crown  in  the  house 
uodng  a  monopoly  thereof  to  tbe  of  commons,  and  in  the  country, 
Oeasnry  by  the  means  of  patron-  he  had  do  hesitation  in  repeating 
ige."  It  originally  had  his  sup-  his  opinion,  tliat  a  reform  of  the 
port ;  bat  that  tappon  he  was  ro-  house  of  commons  had  become  a 
iDctmtly  oUiged  to  withdraw,  measure  of  absolute  necessity,  and 
one  which  he  was  convinced  could 
not  too  sotm  be  effected. 

Mr.  Western  and  others  sd^ 
ported  the  motion. 

A  division  then  took  place  t 
when  the  numbers  on  sir  Francis 
Surdett's  motion  were— 

Ayes  .  .  .  15 
Noes  ...  7* 
Majoiityagainttthemotioii  — 5f 
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June  19.  Mr.  Wardle.^«  Sir, 
had  I  not  been  so  ]oudly  c^led 
upon,  on  a  recent  occasion,  to  ex- 
plain a  statement  1  at ,  that  time 
made,  I  should  not  at  this  moment 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  trou- 
Me  the  house  ;  but  being  so  called 
'  upon,  sir,  I  think  I  hsfVe  a  peculiar 
claim  to  the  indulgexKe  of  the 
house. 

"  In  the  first  place,  sir,  I  beg 
to  state  what  tt  was  I  did  assert 
upon  that  occasion.  I  said,  sir, 
*  That  on  the  event  of  an  efficient 
reform  in  parliament,  such  a  re- 
form ns  would  insure  to  the  people, 
in  their  representatives,  active  sup- 
porters of  their  rights,  and  faithful 
guardians  of  their  purse,  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  I  was  of 
.opinion  that  the  amount  of  the 
-income  tax  might  be  done  away.' 

"  Had  no  preceding  ddclara- 
.  tioAs  of  a  similar  nature  been  made 
by  others,  I  should  not  have  been 
surprised  at  the  insinuations  that 
were  thrown  out,  or  at  the  clamour 
that'was  raised  agiiinst  me  in  con- 
sequence of  such  observation ; 
bQt  I  confess  I  am  not  a  Ifttle 
surprised  ^t  such  insinuations  and 
such  damoursy  when  I  hive  dis- 
covered that  langtiage  similar  in 
Its  tendency,  though  much  stronger 
in  itself,  had  been  used  by  a  states^ 
man  sp  peculiarly  respected  by 
the  gentlemen  opposite;  I  mean 
^  Mr.  Pitt,  who  in  1782  said,  *  If 
there  always  had  been  a  hottse  of 
commons  who  were  the  faithful 
stewards  of  the  interests  of  the 
country,  the  diligent  checks  of  the 
administration  of  the  finances, 
the  constitutional  advisers  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  legislature, 
the  steady  and  unqualified  friends 
of  the  people,  i  ask,  if  the  burthens 
which  the  constituents  of  the  house 
were  now  doomed  td  endure,  would 
Nave  been  incurred  ?*    'Surely,  sir, 

\  is  far  stronger  language  thaa 


that  which  I  Used,  Mr.  Pitt  teftj 
you,  that  under  such  a  house  of 
commons  the  people  would  not 
have  been  taxed  at  all :  the  extent 
of  my  assertion  was,  that  a  given 
proportion  only  of  their.enormotts 
burthens  might  be  done  away.  On 
that,  and  indeed  on  several  other 
occasions,  I  was  accused,  together 
with  those  gentlemen  with  whom  I 
am  most  in  the  habit  of  acting, 
of  systematically  Atacking  the  cha- 
racters of  public  men.  I  solemnly 
deny  the  charge  ;  and  I^do  declare, 
that  I  do  not  recollect  a-  single  in- 
stance in  which  directly  or  indr- 
,rectly  I  have  aimed  an  insinuation 
against  an  individual.  That  I 
have  attacked  a  system  of  corrup- 
tion, that  I  have  attacked  the  par- 
ties acting  upon  and  defending 
that  system  of  corruption,  I  am 
free  to  confess;  but  as  to  attack* 
ing  an  individual  in  any  other 
shape  than  that  of  a  direct  and 
specific  charge,  I  positively  deny  : 
if  I  had  done  so,  it  would  h»ve 
l>een  contrary  to  every  principle  hj 
which  my  public  and  private  life 
has  been  regulated.  Bitt  to  that 
system  of  corrup|:k)n,  which  from 
my  scml  I  deprecate,  I  shall  ever 
oppose  myselt  f  and  in  so  doing  I 
am  again  supported  by  the  con* 
duct  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1782,  who  de* 
dared,  that  *  the  defect  of  repre* 
sentation  is  the  national  disease  ^ 
and  unless  you  apply  a  remedy 
immediately  to  that  disease,  yjou 
must  inevitably  take  the  con'se^ 
quence  widi  w^hich  it  is  pregnant* 
Without  a  parliamentary  refonn 
the  nation  will  be  plunged  into  nevr 
wars.  Without  a  parliamentary  r^* 
form  yovL  cannot  be  safe  against  bad 
ministers,  nor  can  even  good  mi— 
ntste^^  he  of  use  to  joxL  No 
honest  mail  can,  according  to  th^ 
present  system,  continue  minister.* 
So  much,  sir,  for  the  system  of 
corruption*    And  after  these  c|uo^ 

tatioGSs 
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taticns,  I  trust  that  the  clam  our 
which  has  been  raised  by  the  friends 
of  this  statesnaan  will  cease  to 
exist, 

*•  I  shall  now  proceed  to  state 
the  reasons  on  which  I  founded  the 
opinion  I  ventured  to  give,  making 
only  one  preliminary  remark.  That 
such  a  house  of  commons  as  I  de- 
scribed would  ever  keep  in  view 
two  points :  the  one,  whether  the 
thing  was  necessary  5  the  other  (if 
foond  necessary),  that  it  ought  to 
be  carried  into  effect  in  the  cheap- 
est possible  maimer  consistent  with 
efficiency. 

"  The  first  thing  that  gavfe  rise 
to  the  inquiry  that  established  in 
my  mind  the  oj>inion  I  delivered, 
vas  my  observing  in  the  finance  re- 
port that  there  was  a  regular  and 
great  increase  in  the  expenditure  of 
each  successive  year.    That  in  the 
year  ending  January  1808^   was 
71^9,000/.  that  of  the  vear  end- 
ing; January  1809,  79,^591,000/.  be- 
ing an  increase  of  7|400,000/.  in 
one  year  of  the  public  expenditure : 
this  drcumstance  did  much  asto- 
nish me,  and  I  .have  now  closely 
gone  into  the  subject.    The  result 
of  my  investigation  I  beg  ta  com. 
municatey  dnd  I  shall  begin  with 
ihejxmy"     Here  the  honourable 
gentleman  tpok  a  review  of  every 
oepaitment  of  our  military  esta- 
UishnieDt,  and  showed  in  what  way 
very  considerable  savings  might  be 
nude ;  and  lie  conclucjed  with  say- 
irj5,  "  I  shall  now,  sir,  conclude 
the  consideration  oif  the    military 
department,  with  a  statement  of 
vhat  the  general  expenditure  hac 
been  for  the  last  four  years. 

"  In    the  year  ending  5tk  Ja- 

mzTj,  1806    .      *      I7,S  14,023/. 

1807     .      .      15,275,85!  7. 

18Q8    .      .      15,596,539/. 

1309    .      .      17,490,111/. 

**  Ia  jastice  to  those  gentlemen 


who  never  were  in  the  habit  xj£ 
sparing  me,  but  to  whom  I  do  not 
feel  the  less  disposed  to  do  justice^ 
I  must  observe,  that  during  thie 
two  years-  that  they  were  in  office, 
the  military,  expenditure  of  the 
country  was  two  millions  less  thaji 
what  it  had  been  under  the  ma* 
nagement  of  their  predecessors,  or 
than  what  it  has  been  under  the 
management  of  his  majesty's  pre- 
sent ministers. 

"  Having  done,  sir,  with  the 
military  part  of  the  subject,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  the  civil.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  a  very  material 
saving  may  be  njade  in  the  expense 
that  now  attends  the  collection  of 
the  revenue.  And  first,  with  re- 
gard to  the  post-office  :  by  reports 
tnat  have  been  on  the  t^ble,  it  was 
proved"  that  within  the  four  last 
years  immediately  following  the 
event  of  Mr.  Palmer  quitting  tl>c 
post-oBitfe,  there  was  ftn  increased 
expense  in  that  establishment  of 
above  180,000/.  Under  Mr.  Pal- 
mer's management,  the  expenditure 
did  not  exceed  200,000/.  a  year, 
it  was  now  400,000/.  Why  this 
increase  had  occurred,  or  rather 
why  it  had  been  suffered  to  occur, 
I  know  not,  but  I  feel  perfectly 
convinced,  that  no  satisfactory  rea- 
son can  be  given  for  it." 

The  honourable  gentleman  next 
took  a  comparative  view  of  the  ex- 
penses attendant  on  the  collection  v 
of  the  revenues  \n  England  and 
Scotland,  and  explained  in  what 
way  immense  savings  might  and 
ought  to  be  made. 

**  An  honourable  gentleman  ( Mr. 
Martin)  haying  so  very  ably,  and 
so  very  recently,  gone  at  a  great 
length  into  the  subject  of  pensions, 
sinecure  places,  &c.,  I  shall  only 
have  to  make  one  or  two  remarks 
on  this  head.  Under  the  terms  obr 
jectional  or  questionable,  he  shows 
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an  amount  of  S22|296/.  Now, 
surely^  air,  my  claimiog  credit  for 
a  saving  of  26o»00O/.  a  year  oat  of 
this  sum  canaot  be  deemed  unrea- 
sonable. In  my  mind  a  muck  ^rreat- 
er  saving  ought  to  be  made  here. 
But  I  wish  to  make  one  observation 
vrith  regard  to  the  doctrine,  that 
pensions  and  sinecure  places  are  to 
be  held  as  sacred  as  freeholds^  let 
them  have  been  obtained  how  they 
may,  or  let  the  amount  of  the  in- 
come arising  from  them  have  in- 
creased to  ever  so  enormous  an 
extent,  bychangeof  circumstimces 
in  tlie  state.  This  doctrine,  sir, 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  It  can-' 
pot  be  substantiated;  and  that  it 
is  perfectly  novel  I  am  prepared  to 
show;  In  the  year/1744,  it  appears 
that  the  tellership  of  the  exch^uer 
(amongst  other  offices)  was  revi;jed, 
and  the  salary  reduced,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  great  increase  in 
^he  amount  of  tne  army  services 
and  the  fees  thereupon*  The  re- 
duction made  was  one  third  part  of 
die  amount  of  the  salary  !  but  now 
vfe  are  told,  sir,  nosy  when  the  ar- 
my expenditure  exceeds  all  bounds^ 
when  it  exceeds  nflOOfiOOi.  a 
year,  that  these  places  are  M 
freeholds !  Why  freeholds,  in  the 
^ear  1809,  when  they  were  not  so 
ip  1744  ?  Is  it  the  greater  punty 
of  the  present  times,  when  com- 
pared with  the  year  1744,  that  has 
Siven  colour-  to  such  doctrine  as 
lis  ?  doaririe,  sif,  thatnevei-  would 
be  held  in  such  a  house  o(  com* 
mens  as  I  have  described* 

"  ynder  the  head  of  bounties  I 
find  an  expenditure  amounting  to 
69^ifi70f,  a  year.  Noy,  upon  this 
subject  I  shall  not  give  any  opinion 
of  my  own  ;  but  knowing  that  these 
bounties  are  deeined  quite  incont> 
si&tent  with  the  established  princi- 
ples of  political  oeconpmy,  both  by 
Adam  Smith  and  other  authoi^s 


who  have  written  most  nbly  Q|)0Q 
these  subjects,  I  do  certsunly  think 
it  well  worthy  the  consideration  of 
parliament  how  far  the  public  mo*, 
ney  should  be  so  expended;  and 
fully  aware  of  several  items  in  diis 
account  that  appear  to  me  most  ' 
extraordinary,  such  as  bounties  to 
the  fishermen  of  London  and  West- 
minster, who,  I  am  persuaded,  have 
sufficient  bounties  from  the  high 
price  of  fish }  and  bounties  upon 
linen  in  Ireland,  with  other  detail 
not  necessary  for  me  now  to  enutr 
upon,  I  have  little  doubt^  that  I 
should  be  able  to  show,  indepen- 
dently of  the  general  question  whe- 
ther or  not  any  bounties  ought  to- 
be  given,  that  a  saving  of  150^000/1 
a  year  irdght  be  properly  made. 
^    **  And  next,  siri  I  have  to  say  9 
word  or  two  as  to  some  expendi- 
ture that  I  should  hold  to  be,  at 
this  period,  highly  improper.     I 
see,  by  the  accounts  on  the  table^ 
that  nearly  200,000/.  has  already 
been  expended  in  the  building  of  a 
new  mint,  which  I  understand  i% 
still  likely  to  cost  a  considerable 
sum  more.    Now,«  sir,  the  impnK 
priety  of  building  any  mint  at  all 
cannot  be  more  strongly  marked* 
than  from  the  circumstance,  of  ita 
being  within  our  power  to  issue 
coin  hy  contract,  not  only  without 
expense,  but  at  a  profit  to  the  coun^ 
try.    This  was  the  case  in  the  late 
contract  with  Messrs.  Boltonsi  on 
the  issue  of  I2OO  tons  of  copper 
coin.    And  when  the  fact  has  thus 
been  proved,  I  would  as&,  why  is 
the  system  to  be  given  up  ?    Why^ 
sir,  the  reason  is  obvious.    In  or* 
der  to  create -extensive  patronage^ 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have 
a  new  mint ;  and  if  we  save  the 
money  of  the  people  by  the  systen^ 
oC  contract,  we  snail  have  no  ex. 
cuse  whatever  for  our  new  mint* 
But  when  it  is  ^mpletedt  three 
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^r?«i  o|)jects  vill  certainly  be  morneiit.  Admit,  sir,  that  only 
.^uained — extensive  patronage— a  20,000»(XX)/.  annually  remains  un- 
:  establtihrnent-oand  no  coin,  accounted  for,  and  I  um  sure  I  am 
3:it  ministers,  perhaps,  are  prQ-  much  within  compass,  when  I  say 
pi:>  J  Co  take  off  the  bank  restric-  that  at  a,  very  moderate  computa- 
tioiis^  and  once  more  to  allow  us  tion  we  must  lose»  in  consequence 
the  sieht  of  gold !  But  upon  a  of  this  confusion  and  non-settle* 
genenu  principle,  I  maintain  that  ment  of  the  accounts,  at  least  one- 
government  should  not  have  any  twentieth  part ;  doe»  any  gentle- 
establishment  for  carrying  on  me*  man  who  hears  me  doubt  that  the 
chanical  trade*  We  are  going  to  public  Ic^e  kt  least  a  million  a  ye;lr 
other 4uid  great  expenses  in  unner  for  the  want  of  such  a  settlement  ? 
eesiary  buildings,  such  as  tlie  house  If  any  docs  doubt  the  fact,  let  mr 
ofDowning-streetforthe  president  refer  him  to  his  own  private  con- 
of  the  board  of  control,  which  has  cems,  and  let  me  ask  whether  he 
cost  about  9,000/. ;  and  amongst  believes  any  individual  who  neg- 
various  other  improper  waste  of  leCts  ycir  after  year  to  look  into 
tbepublic  treasure,  I  ob^rve  3 ,500/.  the  accoimis  of  the  expenditure  of 
expended  in  repidrs  of  an  cfhce  in  Kls  property,  and  to  strike  a  balance 
theAdelphi.  I  have  thought  it  my  with  Kis  different  agents,  escapes 
doty  to  ^ow   that   such    things  with  die  loss  of  only  a  twentieth 


but  do  not  mean  to  take  part  f    I  am  sure  he  would  be  in- 

credit  in  my  proposed  savitigs  for  finitely  a  greater  loser  under  such 

asyof  the  sums  so  expended."  a  system,  anid  I  am  also  sure  that 

He  next  adverted  to  the  colonies,  we  do  not  escape  with  a  loss  of  a 

wad  to  athtr  subjects ;  and  co|i-  million  under  that  system  so  deci- 

claded  with  saying,  **  I  am  ^sorry,  dedly  ruinous  either  to  the  indivi- 

ar,  to  have  detained  the  house  so  dual  or  public  body.    .Upon  this 

Umg  ^  but  what   I  owed  to   my  subject  I  shall  beg  to  read  the  state- 

coimtry  and  my  mwn  character  ren-  ment  and  remarks  of  die  late  chan- 

dered  it  necessary.     I  feel  much  cellor  of  the  exchequer  (lord  Henry 

obliged  by  the  patience  with  which  Petty),     [n  the  year  1806,  the  no- 

l  have  been  heard,  upon  which  I  ble  lord  sfated  to  the  house,  that  the. 

dull  only  trespau  a  few  minute^  enormous  sum  of  four  hundred  and 

longer*'  ,  fifty-five  millions  of  public  money 

^  I  think,  sir,  that  the  national  was  unaccounted  for.  He  then  goes 

accounts  ought  to  be  reduced  into  on  to  observe,  Vthat  it  was  unne- 

sich  form  and  order  as  would  en-  cessary  for  him  to  urge  how  much 

able  every  member  of  the  house  the  public  necessities  called  for  the 

to  see  whether  or  not  the  money  of  most  serious  attention  and  invesd- 

his  constituents  was  properly  and  gation ;  that  he  need  not  state  what 

iTcoaomically  expended ;  and  this,  were  the  evils  which  led  to  these 

^ir,  is  an  object  I  have  much  at  in^iries,  or  what  were  the  dangers 

heart,  for  I  do  feel  most  fully  per-  of  leaving  accounts  open  for  twcn- 

suaded,  that  an  enormous  sum  is  ty  years,  when  the  death  of  the  par- 

annually   lost  to  the  country,   in  ties  may  prevent  the  recovery  of 

coxisequence  of  the  utter  conhision  the  public  money,  or  grossest  frauds 

in  which  the  accounts  have  remain-  destroy  the  revenue  of  the  country, 

cd  for  many  years,  a  confusion  that  great 4u  it  is,  and  divert  it  to  .pur- 

aevcr  prevailed  more  than  at  this  poses  of  individual  profit*' 

P^  mica- 
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RECAPITVLATrON   OF   BATING   0» 

£■  *■  " 

Honsdiold  tronps,  two  regiments        ...  13,317  0  ( 

Urapoon  guaiilt,  dragooits,  and  light  ditto    -      -  340,000  0  ( 

Furcignwrps      ■.•....         .  1,005,017  0  ( 
Subsidy  annual  1}'  paid  count  Meuron  Tor  continuing 

his  regiment  in  his  mnjesty  s  service        -        -  3,000  0  ( 

Militia  ot'  ihe  uniicd  kingdom       •        -        .        -  S00,000  0  ( 

Staff  of  lirieen  small  niilitia  corps  reduced    •        -  10,000  0  ( 

Local  militia          -          -          -         .        .        .  700,000.  0  < 

Voiunieers  of  iheunitW  kingdom        ...        -  1,000,000  0  ( 

Royal  wapgon  train 48,993  0  ( 

Manx  tencibles        -        .        .        .          .          .  24,1S4  0  ( 

Staff  of  the  army         -        .        i        .        .  '     .  200,000  0  ( 

Recruiting  staff,  levies  and  bounties          -          -  ?00,000  0  t 

Ami/afiency -  51,075  0,  t 

War  office 24,000  0  C 

Pay  office 24,000  0  0 

'Contract  horses          -        .         -        .    •    . ,       .  S99,0R3  0  0 

Fortifications  and  repairs  at  home        ...  500/>00  0  C 

Medical  department  and  annual  loss  of  men           •  200,000  0  0 

Commissariat 500,000  0  0 

icks 350,000  0  0 

y  clothing 270,000  0  0 

le  collection  ofthe  revenue  in  Great  Britain  i  1,051,930  0  0 

ditto             ditto  in  Ireland            -        -  388,367  0  0 

missioDcrs  and  aiidittrs  of  public  accounts       -  70,000  0  0 
,  the  sum  charged  for  the  management  of  the 

ionaldtbl ■-  ,210,594  0  0 

nns  and  offices  executed  by  deputy        -        -  200,000  0  0 

tics -  150,00  0  0 

lies -  500,000  0  0 

ilic  emancipation 2,000,000  0-0 


nditureof  the  navy  ibr  the  year  ending  Jan,  5, 
)y,  17,4Cr,8y2/.  one  third  gi  which  is 


Total  savings 


the  question  btinfr  put, 
.  Huski-son  rote:  Mr, Speaker 
th  whatever  feeljn'gs  of  sur- 
and  regret  I  may  have  wit- 
I  the  conduct  of  the  hon. 
■man,  on  the  occa-ion  of  his 
iching,  in  anoiber  plac 


have  by  no  means  been  weakened, 
either  by  the  ,  eiplanation  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  has  ji'st 
ven  of  the  motives  by  which  be 
s  been  actuated,  or  by  the  state- 
ment which  he  has  stibwitted  lo 
the  house  in  support  of  his  propo- 
ibject  which  he  has  now  at  sition.  If,  in  the  first  instanee,  I 
rought  under  the  consider^-  olwerved,  with  astonishment,  ^ 
if  toe  house,  ibose  feeling^    member  of  this  house,  one  of  the 
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pardons  of  the  public  parse,  and 
one  too  who  professes  to  watch 
over  the  public  expenditure' with 
more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of 
jealousy  and  anxiety,  seeking  an 
opportunity,  not  during  the  recess 
of  parliament,  but  in  the  middle 
of  a  session,  not  in  this'  house, 
bat  at  a  public  meeting,  stating, 
that  he  could  point  out  a  plan  by 
which  eleven  millions  a  year  might 
be  saved  to  the  country,  that 
astonishment  was,  if  possible,  in- 
aeased,  when  I  saw  the  honoura- 
able  geiitleinan  attendfn^?,  day 
after  day,  in  his  place  here,  without 
giving  the  house  nny  intimation 
of  the  means  by  which  this  most 
desirable  object  might  be  efiected. 
The  honoumble  gentleman  could 
not  be  ignorant,  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  such  a  declaration  was  cal> 
culated  to  make  a  strong  impres- 
sion  out  of  doors ;  tliat  from  the 
charact^  of  the  meeting  at  %rhich 
it  was  made,  it  would  be  dis5;enu- 
oated  through  the  public  with  a 
mischievous  activity;  and  on  the 
other,  that  it  w^  only  in  this  house 
diat  the  plan  could  be  discussed 
with  a  view  to  any  beneficial  re- 
sult, or  that  any  practical  mea- 
sane  coiild  be  taken  for  attaining 
its  professed  object :  and  yet,  .sir, 
the  honourable  gentleman  has  ju&t 
informed  us,  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  have  brought  forward 
anf  .part  of  this  notable  scheme  in 
the  present  session.  In  a  tone 
alnost  o£*  anger  and  complaint,  he 
tells,  yoa,  that  he  has  been  goaded 
and  challenged  by  the  frequent 
calls  made  upon  him  here ;  that 
yielding  to  such  importunity,  and 
not  to  any  sense  of  his  public  duty, 
be,  on  this  last  day  of  the  session, 
cotide^mds  to  point  out  the  means 
of  relieving  the  public  •  from  the 
pressure  of  the  property  tax.  What, 
«r,  is  the  lighi:  in  unuch  the  honour- 


able gentleman  places  his  own  con« 
duct  by  his  statement  of  this  even- 
ing ?  Some  two  months  ago  he 
had  ascertained,  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction, 1  presume,  of  his  own 
mind,  that  a  tax  producing  up- 
wards of  eleven  millions  a  year 
could  bt  taken  off  without  any 
detriment  to  tlie  public  service ; 
he  had,  at  that  time,  so  completely 
jnatured  tl.e  measures  of  reform 
by  which  this  saving  could  be  ef- 
fected, as  publicly  to  record  his 
opinion  :  and  to-night  he  tells  you 
tliat  it  never  was  his  intention,  in 
this  session,  to  follow  up  that 
opinion  by  any  proposition  in  this 
house  !  In  the  v  j'»w  of  the  honour- 
able- gentleman,  tlien,  the  saving 
of  eleven  millions  is  a  matter  of 
such  little  moment,  that  the  meaiis 
of  enacting  ir  being  delivered  by 
him  in  the  middle  of  o.ie  session, 
it  consists  with  his  sense  of  pub» 
lie  dixry  t6  postpone  t!ie  applica- 
tion of  those  menus  till  the'  next* 
But  it  also  consists  with  this  same 
sense  of  duty,  in  the  mmd  of  the 
honourftUle  gentleman,  to  send 
forth  the  assertion  to  the  public. 
Under  such  circumstances,  and 
coupled  with  such  !<entiment$,  as 
appeared  to  tlie  meeting,  where 
it  was  first  uttered,  best  calculated 
to  create  an  impression,  that  the 
Uame  of  the  continuance  of  this 
tax  ts  solely  to  be  ascribed  to- the 
corruption  of  this  house.  The 
blame,  if  blame,  there  be,  of  not 
having  investigated  the  honour- 
able gentleman's  plan  of  oeconomy 
in  this  session  must  fall  entirely 
upon  himself.  The  mischief,  like- 
vme,  if  mischief  ensue,  from  his 
indiscreet  assertions,  must  be  laid 
entirely  at  his  door.  The  delusion 
and  the  disappointment  are  equally 
of  his  own  creating.  That  the 
honourable  ^entleman^s  plan  will 
end.id  the  duappomtment  of  those 

who 
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who  gav6  credit  to  his  assertions^ 
must,  I  think,  be  obvious  to  every 
jsiember  of  this  house,  who  has 
listened  to  the  details  brought  for- 
ward by  the  honourable  ^entleman^ 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  ioUow  him 
through  all  these  details.  If,  in- 
deed, they  had  been  supported  by 
any  thing  like  reasoning  or  proof, 
I  might  have  found  it  necessary 
to  trespass  upon  the  indulgence  of 
the  house,  with  such  statements  as 
ihe  arguments  of.  the  honourable 
gentleman  mi^ht  have  appeared 
to  me  to  require:  but  when  the^ 
lionourable  gentleman  brings  For- 
ward nothing  but  a  string  of  bare 
assertions,  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  meet  them  in  detail  b^ 
other  assertions  of  an  opposite  na- 
ture. Indeed,  sir^  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
treaty  this  subject^  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  he  should  con- 
fine his  savings  to  eleven  millions. 
With  the  samp  facility,  and  by  the 
same  ptocess,  he  might  produce  a 
,  saving  of  twenty;  and  certainly 
there  are  other  reformers,  out  of 
doors,  with  a  degree  of  self-confi- 
dence equal  to  that  of  the  honourable 
gentleman,  who  do  not  scruple  to 
tell  the  piublic  that  twenty  millions 
might  be  saved  without  aoy  detri- 
ment to  the  public  service.  Their 
assertions,  I  make  no  doubt*  are 
made  with  the  same  sincerity,  pro- 
claimed with  the  same  patnotic 
iriews,  and  calculated  to  produce 
th^  same  beneficial  purposes  as 
those  of  the  honourable  geode- 
maiu  He,  however,  is  only  oouod 
by  the  miaor  pkdge,  but  having 
been  the  first  to  start,  his  anxiety 
to  redeem  that  pled^  nay,  pef- 
hiiffh  ^^^  l>eea  quickened,  thi^ 
isvottuig,  by  the  bdder  strides  of 
those  who  hare  since  foQowed  htm 
In  dits  mighty  career. 
Tbe  fim  idea  of  this  jnYing  ap- 


pears to  have  suggested  itself  to 
the  honourable  gentlemaa's  mind 
m  consequence  of  a  discovery  he 
made  in  the  annual  accounts,  jthat 
the     total   expenditure  of    Great 
Britain,   in    the   year  ending   the 
5tb  of  January  1808,  was  seyenty- 
one  millions,  and  that  in  the  year 
ending  the  5th  of  January  1809 
it  was  seventy-nine  millions.    The 
honourable  gentleman  finds  an  in- 
crease of  charge  to  tbe  amount  of 
(eight  millions,  and    the  necessary 
and   natural  inference   is,   that  a 
saving  of  eleven  millions  may  be 
made.     Having  come  to  this   ir« 
'resistible   conclusion,   the  honour* 
able  gentleman  hastens  to  publish 
his   discovery  at.  the  Crown   and 
Anchor,  and  has  since  laboured  to  . 
make  up  an  account,  showing  th^ 
means   oy  which  this  saving  may 
be  efiected.    Before  I  proceed  to 
say  a  few  words  on  those  means, 
I   wiU    endeavour  to   state  very 
shortly  to  the  house  the  principsJ 
causes  of  the  ii^creased  eiqpense  iq 
tlie  year  1809,  compared  with  the 
preceding  year.    This  part  of  the 
case  might  have  embarrassed  tbe 
honourable  gentkman's  caleulationt 
and  he  therefore  very  discreetly 
appears  to  have  excluded  it  alto* 
^ether  fiom  his  account.    In  the 
hrst  place  there  is  the  augmenta- 
tion to  the  charge  of  the  public 
debt,  occasioned  by  the  loan  ojf  tbe 
year,  amounting  to  about  800,000^. 
In  the  navy  aa  increased  expense 
pf   1,50Q,00(V.  owin^  principally 
to   the  iocreosed  price  of  mml 
stores.    In  the  anny,  an  increase 
to  the  same  amount,  owing  to  the 
aofipneutadon  of  our  regtdar  force, 
and  to  our  having  had  a  great 
poponioa  of  that  lorce  emp&yed 
motive  (operations  in  Spaift  and 
^Portugal.  There  is  also  ly5CX>,000/. 
in    arrear '  of   debt   due   to  tliie 
£ast  India  companyt  for  senrioes 
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ycrfoni\ed  bj  them  in  former  feun ; 
acd  about  3,000yO0()/»of  pecuniary 
liJcocarailie!),  of  which  l«200,000f. 
w^  bent  to  the  king  of  Sweden^  un- 
der die  V  taction  orparliaxnenCi  and 
tfa  remainder  t*j .  id  the  patriotic  ef- 
hkis* ''  the  Spaniards^  with  the  con* 
ciUT:n.s.«r  and  aoprouation  uf  every 
BAD  ia  tlie  kingdoni.'  I  must 
leave  to  tUe  hcuse  and  to  the  pub> 
lie  to  fuage,  whedier  any  uf  these 
kuiKhe^  of  expenditure  could 
have  b<'en  abridged,  consistent 
w,'t>  justice  ar  soimd  policy  ^  and 
will  WAV  firoceed  to  the  plan  of 
diehouourabk  gentleman.** 

1  be  honourable  gentleman  took 
ttp  all  the  facts  noticed  by  Mr. 
Wardie,  and  attempted  to  show 
tKe  fadacy  of  his  arguments*  and 
CQDclnded  urith  saying :  ^  There  is 
odIj  one  topic  more  on  which  ,1 
will  troable  the  houto  'at  present. 
Tbe  honourable  gentleman  has  re*> 
auDded  us  of  the  declaration  of 
a  gallant  admiral  (Markham)>  a 
nmber  of  this  house,  that  one^ 
third  df  the  whole  expense  of  the 
nary  might  be  saved  without  pre* 
jndice  to  the  service.  That  expense 
ii  now  nineteen  mHltoas ;  and  if  the 
bonourable  gentleman,  upon  the 
strength  of  this  assertion,  has^taken 
credit  for  a  third  of  this  sum,  it 
vOl  certainly  be  of  main  afessistance 
to  him  towards  eiFsctinjr  his  pro*> 
pcaed  saving  of  eleven  mulions.  The 
aswrtion,  I  am  afraidf  was  made  in 
tfab  house.    Whether  it  was  di  awn 
from  the  honoufable.admiralina 
moment  of  irritation*  and  when  he 
was  off  his  guard,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  say  I  but  1  have  no  difficulty  id 
dechuring  that  it  was  a  rash  and 
incoiisidenite   susertioa*   and   one 
which  could  not  be  reBlised4  Sidce 
it  was  made,  that  gallant  admiral 
has  been  in  office ;  he  has  not  only 
been  a  lord  of  the  admiialtyi^  but 
what  is  coUed  the  maaagbg  kr^ 


a  phrase  {yerfectly  well  understcpd 
at  that  board.  In  this  situation  be 
must  !iave  been  anxious,  not  onhf 
from  every  feeling  of  duty  to  his 
couniry,  but  from  the  most  powei^ 
ful  personal  motives*  tp  make  good 
his  oMenion,  and  to  establish  the 
truth  and  solidity  of  it,  by  his  owm 
practice  and  Jiis  oWn  retfenibmeats.' 
Further,  he  must  have  been  goaded 
to  it  every  day  and  almost  ^very 
hour,  by  that  ceconomical  admini^ 
stration  which  has  this  night  re^ 
eeived  the  praise  o(  the  hoooorahfe 
gentleman,  an  administration  vaih 
der  which  the  gallant  admiral  serv^ 
ed,  and  the  members  of  which  had^ 
in  a  manner,  made  theihselves  tob 
ties  to  this  pledge^  not  less  by  theii- 
boasted  profesuont  of  seconomy^ 
than  by  the  cheers  of  aBp^Bbatioa 
rhity  gave  to  the  original  asserdoQw 
Well,  sir,  what  was  done?  Wet« 
the  estimates  of  the  navy  dittobish^ 
ed?  Was  the;  sum  reouired  for 
wages*  for  w^ar  and  tear,  for  victual^ 
ling,  le^  thdn  under  dbe  honouraj^ 
ble  admiral's  predecessors?  In 
fact,  was  the  ext)eAse  lessened  at 
all,  or  in  any  material  degree  i  It 
certainly  was  not^  and  the  honour-* 
ab)e  admiral  must  have  found  his 
mistake.  It  woald  be  preposterous 
to  pretend*  that  in  an  expenditnt% 
of  nineteen  millions  there  exist  IM 
abuses  at  all ;  bat  I  maintain*  thai 
when  they  are  discovered  they  are 
corrected ;  that  there  is  no  wilful 
waste  countenanced  by  the  heads 
of  departments ;  that  there  is  as 
much  vigilance  and  as  much  anxttNi 
ty  to  keep  down  expense  in  the 
present  admiralty  as  there  could  be 
during  the  management  of  the  ho* 
nourable  adniiral ;  and  that  many 
beneficial  regulations  have  latelf 
been  made  for  this  purpoie^  but 
that  mcf  such  saving,  as  was  raihlf 
stated  by  him  to  be  practicable^ 
can  be  cdiected ;  und  tbit  the  total 

expense 
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ezpetts^  cannot  be  xnatcri^l^r,  if  at 
Mf  diminisht  d,  as  long  as  the  war 
coiDpels  us  to  keep  up  our  navy  to 
id  prect^nt  establishment.  So  far, 
dierefore,  from  the  honourable  ji^en- 
Mkifiin^^  statement  having  derived 
ajfy  real  support  from  the  assertion 
cf  the  gallant  admiral,  I  say  that 
lie»  as.  I  trust  the  bouse  and  tlie 
|)]abiic  will»  ought  to  take  a  warn- 
ipf  from  it^  to  mistrust  his  own  as- 
flertknuv  ^nd  that  the  mischievous 
ase  which  has  been  made  of  the 
gallant  admirars  statement  and  au> 
liionty  out  of  doors,  to  create  dis- 
CQDtent^ought  to'  have  been  a  les- 
aon  to  the '  honoi^rabie  gentleman 
^  iiQsitate  before  he  came  forward 
here,  or  elsewhere,  with  similar  as-' 
imkms,  calculated  not  to  alleviate 
anv  real  pressure,  but  to  add  to  4he 
xontatiaa  of  the  public^  nbt  to  im- 
prove o6r  resources^  bat  to  increase 
llie  difficulties  and  hax^crds  insepa;- 
fable  from  a  *  protracted  war,  of 
i^hicb  no  man  can  foi^esee  the  issue, 
or  determine  the  duration.'* 

^M^.  Ward  spoke  on  the  same 
tide*.  • 

;  MrrParndl.— 'Before,  sir,  I  make 
any  reply  to  the  argomenvs  of  thie 
)Hn¥M2rable  ■  member  (  Mr*  Hu  skis  • 
fon),  I  ^eel  myself  called  «pon  to 
Mserti  that  a  charge  more  unfound- 
ed could  3iot  be  made  by  one  mem- 
ber against  another^hanthatwhicli 
lie  h£^  brought  forwaTxl  agamst  the 
honourable  member  hehind  me,  for 
making  his  statement  on  the  last 
(day  of  the  •  session.  I  appeal  to 
every  member  in  the  house,  wlie- 
cher  or  not  the  honouxable  mem- 
ber was  not  compelled  to  do  so  j 
and  whether  it  was  possible  for 
bim^  after  the  threat  that  was  held 
over  him  frooa  the  moment  at 
which  he  first  expressed  his  opinion 
of  ihe  saving  that  might  be  made 
in  the  public  expenditure,  to  per- 
tiiit  the  session  to  close*  without 


commg  down  to  the   house   aild 
stating  the  grounds  of  that  bpinicn. 
The  honourable  member  has  said, 
that   the   honourable   mover    has 
made  a  statement  of  mere  assertion, 
and  that   be   could  just  as  easily 
have  proved  a  saving  of  a  million 
as  a  saving  of  500,OOOA  whenever 
he  had  said   that   he   could   save 
the  latter  sUm.    This,  sir,  I  posi- 
tively deny  J  the  statement  of  the 
honourable   member   wa^    replete 
with   sound   argument,  supported 
by  indisputable  factsj   and  corro- 
borated by  the   best  authorities ; 
nothing  was  advai^pjd  in  it  which 
the  ^honourable   member  did  not 
most  satisfactorily  sustain ;  and  it 
was  very  evident  that,  when  the 
house  heard  this  statement,  a  great 
-degree  of  surprise  was  excitddj  in 
consequence  oif  the  extent  of  proof 
which  the  honourable  member  was 
able  to  advance  in  support  of  his 
general  opinion.     In  what  tlie  ho* 
nonrable  member  opposite  has  said» 
respecting  the  expenditure  of  the 
last  year  being  greater  thaii  the  ex* 
penditnre  of  the  preceding  year  by 
seven'  millions,  he  has  altogeth^. 
misrepresented  thehonoucable  mem* 
ber  and  me,     He  made  no  such  ab- 
surd posiuon,   as  that  of  sayingv 
that  because  the  expenditure  had 
increased  seven  millions,  therefore 
a  saving  might  be  eil^cteii  of  ele>- 
ven.  He  referred  to  this  fact  merely 
with  a  view  of  showing  that  grounds 
existed  for  forming  a  presumption 
that  a  considerable  savings  might 
be  efieeted,  and  that  whatever  he 
advanced  in  the  detail  'might   be 
borne  out.     When,  rir,  I  come  to 
consider  the  observations  of  the  ho- 
nourable member  upon  the  states 
ment  which  has  been  made  to  the 
house,  I  cannot  avoid  remarking 
how  very  superficially iie  has  dwelt 
upon  that  part  of  it  whith  relates 
$OiAe  \arxfij,  •  It  is  in  this  deparu 
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Jn«t  where,  accef ding  to  common 
notoria'v,  the  ^catest  abuses  pre- 
rafl ;  and  in  the  general  munage- 
nxnt  of  which,  a  greater,  want  of 
Mund  principles  is  generally'  con- 
ceived to  exist  than  in  any  other 
department ;  and  though  the  ho- 
nourable member  behind  'me  has 
made  out  items  on  which  six  tnkU 
lions,  in  his  opinioin,  mightibe  saved, 
die  honourable  member  opposite 
has  confined    his   observations  to 
twoof  tbem  only,  the  foreign  corps 
and  fortificiitions.     Is  the  nOose  to 
conclude  from  this  that  the  honour^ 
able  member  ia  unable  to  meet  -at- 
^ments  and  authorities  advanced 
upon  this  general  head  ?    I  think/ 
w,  it  hxs,    in  a*  great  degree,  a 
n|;ht  to  do  so;  k  nas,  at  feast*, '» 
ri^fat  to  infer  that  the  honourable 
nember  who  has  proposed  this  sav- 
jog,  has  not  done  so  on  the  light 
grounds  oC  mere  assertion,  imputed 
to  him  by  the  honourable  member. 
Now,  sir,  as  to  the  opinion  which 
the  hoiKKirable  member  behind  me 
entertains  respecting  the  '  miliary 
expenditure  of  Ireland,  in   this  I 
most  fully  concur  with  him,  and 
am  desirous  to  bear  with  him  equal 
responsibility  for  the  accaracy  of 
it;  for  I  defy  anyone  to  show  that 
diis  greatly  increased  expenditure, 
from  400,000/.  in  the  American 
war  to  two  millions  in  1799,  and 
to  near  five  millions  in  1809,  can 
be   accounted  for   by  'any  other 
means  than  by  the  impolitic  resist- 
ance which  is  made  to  die  consti* 
tutional  claims  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.     It  is  notorious  to  every 
one,  ihat'thc  object  of  that  expendi- 
ture is  in  a  great  degree  to  keep 
the  people  in  subjection,  and  that 
so  large  an  army  would  not  be 
wanting,  if  no  such  object  existed. 
I  have  therefore  a  right  to  say, 
that  if  a  wiser  policy  was  adopted 
ia  govenung  Ireland,  a  great  por- 


tion of  thfs  ejtpendtfilre  'miq;bt  be 
saved,  and  aii.  additional  ^curity 
obtained' for  the  defence  of   (W 
country,  •  against  invasipn>'  in  the 
hearts  and  affettioris  of* thewhote 
people  of  Ireland.   •  The^people  o^ 
this  county  Are  greatly  mistaVen,' 
if  they  conceive  that  this  ^Jfrt^of 
die  publSf   Apend<ture^*'ls  'of  p9 
concern  to  thehi.'  ^  They  pkybf  i$ 
by  the  articks'ofthe  dniori,  nd4t«J 
than  15  parts  out  of  17 ;  indiliff 
should  be  'more  on  theJr  gnard^ 
therefore,  hflw  they  lend  thenj^fir eiw 
to  the  designs  of  those  who  ci^rffei 
alarnis  bV  tallcmg  of  the  'terforit 
of  popery.     They  shouM  cort^idef 
that  they  ^tti^pse  upon  themselvei 
a  charge  6f  no  less  than  iwo  ?ttJ!- 
lionsa  year,  "by  refusing 'to'-'theiif 
catholic  follow  subjecti'^thei?  jjiss 
and  constitutional  fights.  ''     '   '    ^ 
I  *nust  here,  sH-j  retni-lc  npm 
another  point  otrwhichirfie  honouKi 
able  member  opposite  bA^  g^^ltly 
mistaken  iht  statement  of  the  ho- 
nourable member  behind  me.     He 
has  argilbd  as  if  he  took  credit  ftir 
a  greii?- saving  to  be  effected  in  the 
naval    d^partment>     itt  -  order    to 
make  out  a  total  saving  of  eleven 
millions.     He  has  done -no  sucit^ 
thing.  "  The  savings  which  he*  has 
calculated  upen  a^e — in  the  arnayv 
6,^8^,000/. -^Management  of  the 
revenue,'     ]  yl  1 0,000/.  —  Commis^ 
sions    of    accounts    and    inquiry, 
75,6001  —  l>ensions,     300,090/. — 
Colonies,     500,000/.  — ^  Bountie?, 
150,000/.     Allowance  on.  manage* 
ment  of  debt,  210,000/.— The  mi- 
litary    expenditure     of     Ireland, 
2,000,000/.— making    10,857,000/. 
The   savings  whicl^  might  be  ef- 
fected   in  the    navy  departments 
will  amply  make  good  what  this 
sum  wanfs  of  eleven  millioVis  ;  and 
it  will  also  cover  any  errors  that 
may  have  been   made  in  taking 
the  s«ivings  in  the  9ther  department 
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ioh|g)iailQiM?,OOOA  Ihavefeleit 
dae»  sir»  to  the  honourable  mem* 
^  bdbitid  met  to  make  these  ob* 
aervatUMis  in  explanation  and  siip- 
jport  of  wiiat  he  has  said.  The 
'(ononrable  metnber  has  under* 
taken  a  task  of  mat  responsibilitjTy 
and  oiie  attended  with  gteat  la- 
iMMir,  with  a  view  to  promote  a 
nnblic  object*  tf  is  exertions,  and 
%e  nanner  in  which^  he  has  made 
out  the  growidf  of  his  opinion,  en« 
^itle  hm  to  the  thaidis  of  this  house 
and  of  the  eountrf  i  and  a^  !»  sir, 
think  that  the  invesiigacion  which 
be  has  set  on  foot  into  every  branch 
of  the  public  expenditure  will  be 
attendeo  with  tne  bett  possible 
aflbcts,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to 
give  what  support  it  has  lain  in  my 
power  to  give  him. 

Mr.  ^o^>  Mr.  Lockhart,  and 
14r.  H.  Thornton  spoke  to  di&rent 
yoinXM  in  the  discussion. 

The  question  was  then  loudly 
called  for,  and. was  put  on  Mr. 
Wardle's  S3  motions. 

The  first  motion  was  *<  for  an 

account  of  the  expense  of  the  royal 

staff,  for  the  last  three  yean,  di« 

sttnguisbing  the  numbers  employed 

*  «t  home  and  abroad." 

The  motion  was  carried  without 
^  division. 

The  sec^oad  was  the  total  ex- 
^.pense  of  the  local  militia  to  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  he  had  no 
objectioii  to  grant  such  accounts 
;W  ministers  should  in  llieir  judge«* 


ment  conceive  Vrithin  the  spiric 
and  scope  of  the  honourable  gen* 
tleman's  motions.  If  in  the  next 
session  he  thought  any  of  theie 
accounts  not  sufficiently  particular, 
he  might  then  move  for  a  former 
account  at  that  time. 
^  Mr.  Wardle  said  that  he  should 
be  perfectly  satisfied. 
'  All  the  motions  were  then  p«as« 
ed,  with  some  slight  observations* 
Among  tlie  number  were,  aceou^its 
of  the  expenses  of  the  loval  wag^ 
gon  train,  of  the  Manx  Kncibles» 
of  fortifications,  Martello  towerv 
and^  military  canals,  printing  and 
stationary  for  both  houses  d[  pai% 
liament. 

House  of  Xiords,  Wednesday 
June  21.  TE^  chancellor  stated 
to  their  lordships,  that  the  lorda 
commissioners  appointed  by  tlie 
king  had 'received  two  commia* 
sions  from  his  majesty,  signed  hj 
his  9wn  hand,  one  for  giving  tha 
royal  assent  to  a  bill  agreed  to  hj 
hoth  houses  of  parliament,  aiid| 
the  other  f6r  proroguing  the  par- 
liament. 

The  lords  commissioners  then  de« 
sired  the  a^tei^dance  dF  the  hOti« 
house  of  commons  in  the  house  of 
lords  to  hear  hss  majesty's  gradous 
communtcation  $  and  on  the  ap* 
pearance  of  the  speaker  and  tne 
member!  of  the  house  of  commonm 
the  lord  chancdlor  read  Ins  ma* 
jesty's  most  gracious  speedw  £Soe 
Public  Papers.^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Inlroduclcry  Observations — Brief  recapitulatory  Sketch  of  the  Affears  pf 
Spain  during  ]80d — Their  melancholy  State  at  the  End  of  that  Year^^ 
Interest  taken  by  the  Briiish  Nation  in  the  Cause  of  the  Patriots^^Their 
Disaffpomtment  and  Indignation  at  the  Convention  of  Cintra — Board  of 
Inquiry  on  this  Subject— Proceedings  of  the  Board — Their  Imfwrtancey  a$ 
affording  a  IdstoriaU  Documenir-^bstract  of  the  Evidence  laid  before  ih* 
Board — Transactions  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  iitl  the  Arrival  of  Sit 
Harry  Burrard — First  Point  of  Difference  respecting  the  Plan  ofOpera* 
Ams'J^eiween  the  two  GeneraU-^Reasons  assigned  by  Sir  Harry  Burrard 
Jar  tAtf  Army  not  advaneing^-^Evidence  respectitig  the  Degree  of  Defeats 
tustained  by  the  French  at  Ftmeira — Arrival  iff  Sir  Hugh  DairympU'^ 
Armistice  proposed  by  the  French  General^^DLseussions  on  the  Articles  of 
it'-'Advantages  supposed  to  result  from  the  Convention — Report  of  tne 
Board  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Generals — A  more  d^nite  Opinion  called  for 
h/  His  Majesty — General  NicholWs  Reasons  for  disapprmnng  of  the  Con^ 
ventiou — The  Farl  of  Pembroke's-^ Lord  Mwra's  Objectioas  to  the  Ar^ 
mstice  and  Conuentionr^Remarks  on  the  Issue  qf  the  Boards  Pro^ 
eeedxngSm  .  / 


THE  situation  of  afiatrs,  on  the  and  liberty,  hitherto   feeUjr  and* 

contment  of  Europe,  at  the  partiaUy  opposed  by  the  people  of 

tomination  of  the  year.  180NB,  proT-  (hose  countries  which  hej^iad  con* 

•dfWith  a  melancholy  certainty 4the  qaered,  met  in  Spain  widi  a  restsu 

ooQJtiniied  and  undiminished  ,ope-  ance  at  once  unexpected  and  formi* 

tatkm  oi  those  causes,   some   of  dable.  Thehappiest  results  werean- 

iriach  we  briefly  sketched  in  the  ticipated  from  the  enthusiastic  and 

iatrodoctory  ob«nrvations  tothehis*  heroic  insurrection  of  such,  a  peo« 


torical  department  of  the  last  yo«  pie  as  Spain  possessed  ;•— a  people^ 
hune  of  our  Register,  as  producing  who,  amidst  superstition  and  i^no- 
tod  accounting  for  the  success  of  ranee,  still  preserved  some  oT  the 
the  French  arms,  and  the  establish-  most  proud  and  dignifying  features 
aeiitand  extension  of  French  power,  of  the  human  character.  The  si* 
During  the  progress  of  that  year  tuation  and  nature  of  the  country 
%  more  prosperous  and  happier  which  they  ^inhabited,  were  also 
eon  appeared  to  be  dawnin?  on  justly  regarded  as  afibrdlng  no 
Europe,'  worn  out  by  a  cru^  and  slight  additional  source  of  hopf, 
destructiTe warfare  for  nearly  twen-  that  they  would  ultimat^y  succeed 
tr  years ;'  and  writhing  under  the  in  rescuing  themselves  from  the  op- 
most  foul  and  tyrannical  oppres-  pression  and  tyranny  of  Bonaparte, 
iknft  diat  ever  cursed  tnts  portion  It  was,  indeed,  to  be  expected,  that, 
if  ike  globe.   The  enemy  of  peace  at  tKe  first  osiset,  they  would  be 

compelled 
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compelled  to  yield  a  temporary  chased  the  usurper  from  Madrid, 
superionty  and  triumph  to  the  sy-  and  compelled  the  French  to  con- 
stematic  and  powerful  attacks  of  the  centrate  themselves  on  the  £bro.  . 
innumerable  hordes  that  would  be  Hitherto  the  provibio.nal  juntas 
poured  in  against  them,  aided  by  and  the  people  of  Spain  h;iJ  per- 
the  most  p^dcct  military  discipline  formed  their  duty  in  its  most  am- 
and  skill,  and  ^  headed  by  generals  pie  and  honourabile  extent,  and  ful- 
of  the  most  consummate  talent  and  filled  whatever  thnsev  who  hailed 
activity.  But,  fortunately,  it  was  their  insurrection  with  joy  hadpre- 
hoped,  for  their  cause,  before  Bo-  dieted  with  confidence.  It  was  ex- 
naparte  could  assemble,  and  lead  pected  and  anticipated,  that  the 
against  them,  a  tery  superior  and  whole  effective  population  of  Spain, 
formidable  force,  they  had  only  to  rushing  forward  in  one  impene- 
copewith  comparatively  small  hos-  trable  and  irresistible  nhass,  would 
tile  armies^ — separated  from  each  -  fr&e  their  country  from  the  presence 
other, — taken  unawares, — ^heilded  of  their  oppressors,  and  dose  a- 
by  generals  of  no  great  reputation  gainst  them,  for  ever,  those  bar- 
er skill, — and  exposed  on  all  sides  riers  which  nature  had  planted  for 
to  the  fury  of  the  Spanish  people,  their  protection  and  defence.  How 
The  whforeseen  and  unexpected  re-  cruelly  and  dreadfully,  then,  were 
sistailce  into  w)iich  they  had  sud-  the  friends  of  Spanish  indepencjence 
denly  burst  forth,  favoured  them  disappointed,  when .  the  precious 
also  rn  another  respect.  It  af-  moments -of  Bonaparte's  mability 
ibrded  thend  an  opportunity  of  to  act,  frem  the.  weakness  and 
proving  that  Bonaparoe  might  be  disasters  of  his  armies,  and  the 
blind  to  his  own  interests,  foiled  unprepared  conduion  in  which 
in  his  schemes,  at  least  for  a  seasoi^  the  Spanish  insurrection  found  hinly 
and  proved  not  invincible,  at  least  were  witnessed  passing  away  iix 
in  his  arhiies.  -  indecision  and  inactivity  ! 

'These  and  other  considerations  Bonaparte  did  not  fail  to  take 

of  a  similar  nature,  filled  eventhose  advantage  of  tiiis  remissness  on  the 

who  were  mot  apt  to  be  sanguine,  part  of  the  Spaniards.     He  did  not 

and  who  thought  not  lightly,  or  indeed  hurry  on  the  mardi  of  his 

with  prejudice,  of  Bonaparte^spow-  armies  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  nor 

er  and  resources,   with   the  fond  appear  himself  at  their  head  dll 

-expectation  of  witnessing  the  re-  every  circumstance  and  operation  ne» 

Tival  of   liberty  and  independence  cessary  for  their  maintenance,  'their 

springing  up  amidst  the  people  of  regular  progress,  and  their  success* 

Spain,  and  spreading  from  them,  were  completely  and  frilly  secured* 

and  by  their  means,  over  the  rest  This  conduct^  to  many,  appe^ed 

of  the  continent.    This  cherished  irresolute,    slow    and  dmid :    be» 

and  pleasing  expectation  ripened  cause   he    did    not    immediately 

almost  into   certainty,  wKeu  the  come  forward  in  impetuous  andL 

armed  peasantry  of  Spain,  though  open   attack,  they  concluded  that 

unused  to  a  military  life,  deprived  he  was  apprehensive  of  defeat,  and 

ef  the  foresight  and  resources  of  unable  to  rect)vcr  from  the  con* 

a  regular  and  established  govern-  stemation  and  surprise  into  ^ich 

ment,  and  d^erted  by  too  many  the  unexpected    insurrection   and 

of  their  nobles,  defeated  and  took  resistance  of  the  Spaniards   had 


prisoners   the  army  of  Dupontj    thrown  him.    But  when  all 
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ready,  and  not  before;  when  the, 
equipment  of  his  army  was  com- 
plete ;  when  his  schemes,  laid  with 
the  utmost  skill,  secrecy,  and  pe- 
netration, were  ensured  sliccess 
bj  the  adequacy,  promptness 
and  efficacy  of  the  means  em- 
ployed, he  showed  himself  still 
possessed  of  his  former  talents,  and 
prepared  to  act  with  his  wonted 
activity  and  energy.  The  Spanish 
armies  sunk  beneath  the  immense 
force  brought  against'  them ;  they 
were  every  where  defeated,  driven 
back,  dispersed,  or  broken  up. 
The  capital  of  their  country  was 
a|^i^  polluted  by  the  presence  of 
thie  usurper ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  not  many  were  so  san* 
^ine  as  to  look  forward  to  that ' 
independence,  which  a  few  months 
before  had  been  deemed  almgst 
secured  and  established. 

Still  there  were  many  circum- 
stances attending  the  aff^iirs  and 
situation  of  Spain,  melancholy  and- 
unfortunate  as  they  were,  which 
forbade  the  indulgence  of  complete 
despair*  Although  {rom  the  im- 
becility and  inactivity  of  their  pro- 
visional government,  and  from  the 
want  of  regular  and  steady  courage, 
aided  by  discipline  and  skill  among 
their  troops,  every  contest  with  the 
enemy  ended  in  their  defeat  and 
dispersion,  they  did  not  appear 
disposed  to  submit  or  capitulate. 
Only  the  territory  covered  by  the 
French  armie?,  or  within'  the  im- 
mediate reach  of  then-  power  and 
vengeance,  could  properly  be  said 
to  be  subdued.  1'heir  troops  were 
conquered,  but  the  nation  pre- 
served its  spirit,  its  hopes,  and  its 
strong  and  animating  antipathy  to 
the-  mvaders  of  their  soil.  The 
contrast  between  Spain  after  her 
defeats,  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
continent  which  had  been  subdued 
by    the    French    -emperor,    was 
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striking  and  consoling : — when  the 
latter  were  defeated  in  the  field, 
submission  and  conquest  m  its  most 
degrading  and  unqualified  <;cnse  im« 
mediately  followed,  and  experi- 
enced little  or  no  intemiption  from 
the  burst  of  national  feeling  ;  the 
people  appeared  to  regard  the  con- 
test as  merely  between  the  two 
opposing  armies;  they  probably 
wished  well  to  their  own ;  but  when 
it  was  conquered  ai^d  compelled  to 
submit,  they  yielded  themsrives  up 
without  resistance  to  their  new 
masters.  In  Spain,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  people  looked  upon 
themselves  as  most  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  contest,  and  seemed 
firjnly  persuaded,  that  while  they 
were  determined  not  to  be  tame 
and  quiet  subjects  of  their  invader, 
his  power  must  be  limited,  preca* 
rious  and  temporary,  notwithstand- 
ing their  national  armies  had  fled 
before  him. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Spain  at 
the  termination  of  the  year  1808, 
preserving  its  hopes  and  its  determi- 
nation to  resist  its  oppressor,  amidst 
disasters  so  tremendous  and  con- 
tinued, as  to  have  infused  despair 
into  the  breasts  of  its  most  sanguine 
friends  and  well  wishers.  Of  these, 
none  were  so  enthusiastic  as  the 
Britisli  nation.  They  therefore 
bailed  with  pleasure  and  high  ex- 
pectation the  determination  of  the 
British' government  to  assist  the 
patriotic  Spaniards.  Much  Was  ex- 
pected from  this  assistance.  Be-  ' 
side^  the  advantage  it  was  hoped 
it  would  afford  to  the  Spanish  cause, 
the  British  nation  looked  forward 
to  the  laurels  which  their  armies 
would  reap  when  opposed  to  the 
legions  of  Bonaparte  \  they  antici* 
pated  triumphs  that  wou^d  bring 
the  glory  and  fame  of  the  British 
soldiery  more  nearly  on  a  level  with 
that  of  the  British  navy.    The  pe« 
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culiar  situation  of  the  French  ar-  "  had  disappointed  the  liopcs  and  . 

xny  in  Portugal,  which  our  troops  expectations  of  the  nation ;"   but 

vere  commissioned  to  atuck, — cut  though  it  vas  thus  justly  desig- 

oS  from  all  assistance,  and  almost  nated  and   denounced,   the  steps 

from  all  communication  with  the  taken  to  affix  the  stigma  and  pu* 

other  forces  of  Bonaparte  in  the  nishmcnt-  where  it  ought  to  fall, 

peninsula  ;  in  the  midst  of  an  irri-  were  slo^^,-fciced,  and  unwilling, 

tared  and  revengeful  people,  eager  and  ended  in  a  Measure  certainly 

to  retaliate  for  the  misery  and  pil-  not   adequate   to  the  importance 

lage  they  had  suffered, — naturally  of  the  transaction,  nor  such  as  wa^ 

heightened  the  .hopes  that  British  likely  either  to  satisfy  the  people^ 

valour  would  speedily  render  most  or  bring  the  guilty  to  adequate  pu- 

glorious  and  decisive  assistance  to  nishment. 

the  cause  of  it^  allies.  AU^hat  was  Instead  of  the  ordinary  and  de- 
expected  from  tlie  valour  of  our  cisive  measure  of  a  court-martial, 
troops  was  fully  accomplished.  Ju-  a  court  of  inquiry  was  instituted, 
not's  army  was  twi,ce  completely  Some  of  the  leading  and  most  im- 
beaten  ;  but  th\fse  victories  served  portant   facts    and   circumstances 

' '  only  to  benefit  our  enemies :  our  which  were  brought   to  It^ht  du- 

generals,.  superior  to  the  French  in  ring  the  sitting  of'this  court,  were 

Uie  field,  were  foiled  by  their  a-  briefly  noticed  in  our  volume  for 

droitncss  and  skill  i^  the  tabinet. '  last  year.  As  the  decision  and*opt- 

The  disgracefiH  and  disastrous  con-  nion  of  the  court  were  not  made 

vention  of  Cintra  proved  an  ua-  public  till   the  beginning  of  this 

worthy    and    lamentable    conse-  year,  the  evidence  produced  before 

quence  of  the  spkndid  and  decisive  it  falls  properly  under  our  present 

victory  of  Vimeira.  consideration. 

The  British  nation,  justly  and        This  evidence  is  materially  in% 

deeply  indignant  at  this  complete  teresting  and  important    in    two 

frustration  of  their  hi^h  and  well-  points  of  view:   in  the  fir^tplace, 

founded  hopes,  ayd  anxious  to  wipe  as  it   obviously  will  ehabfe  us  to 

off  the  disgrace  which  this  conven-  form  an  accurate,  clear,  and  im* 

tion  affixed  on  their  narhe,  and  to  partial  opinion  on  the   ptopHety^ 

^ake  some  small  atonement  for  the  the  necessity,  or  advantage  of  the 

injury  done  to  their  allies,  loudly  convention  of  Cintra,    and   con- 

and  universally  called  for  the  pu-  sequently  on  the  fairness  and  ju's^ 

nishment  of  those,  by  whose  ad-  tice.oftlie  opinion  delivered  by  the 

vice  and  authority  the  blood  of  its  different  members   of  the  court  i 

soldiers  had  been  thus  wantonly  and  secondly,  a^  it  supplies  us  with 

throi^vn  avray,  its  owa  honour  tar*  an    historical  document  of  great 

nished,  and  the  cause  of  tlie  Spa-  utility,  in  filling  up  what  was  m^ 

nish  patriots  not  merely  neglected,  complete,  in  conecting  what  was 

but  absolutely  injured  in  an  esscti-  •  inaccurat^,  and  in  linking  together 

tial  manner.    The  British  govern-  what  was  loose  and  unconnected- in 

ment,  howyever,  jdid  not  seem  dis-  .  the  narrative  of  the  operations  oF 

posed  to  take  up  the  affair  in  the  our  army  in  Portugal.     It  is  so  ex* 

catn^  serious  light  ip  which  it  "was  tremely  difficult  mr  the  historian, 

•   viewed -by  the  people;  it  was,  in-  who  gives  to  the  public  the  events 

deed,  declined  by  vei-y  high  autho-  of  the  immediately  past  year,  to 

ptj,  that  .the  convendoa  oi  Cintni  gain  access  to  complete  and  full 
•    ;.                    .  aulho-^ 
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sntliorities  for  the  difFerent  events 
which  he  records,  that  he  should 
hf  no  means  neglect  or  pass  by 
such  documents  as  are  supplied  by 
ofiicial  inquiries  The  accounts 
which  are  ^iven  to  the  pnblie  in  the 
oSictal  gazettes,  are  necessarily 
confined  to  the  batiles  that  have 
been  fought ;  and  even  of  tliose, 
they  seldom  record  more  than  the 
leading  and  most  important  facts. 
Of  the  events  which  preceded  or 
foUowed  the  battles  ; — of  the  gene-  ' 
nd  plan  of  operations;— or  the 
circumstances  or  motives  which 
operated  on  the  mind  and  conduct 
of  the  general ; — and  of  a  multitude 
of  other  particulars,  which  serve 
to  give  a  roundness  and  consistency 
to  historical  narrative,  and  in  no 
alight^  degree  to  increase  its  in- 
terest and  udlity,  tlie  commtinica- 
tions  which  a  government  regular- 
ly lays  before  the  nation  are  neces- 
sarily and  properly  divested.  Truft- 
ing  chat  the  truth  and  justice  of 
these  observations  u  ill  be  lelt  and 
acknowledged  by  our  readers,  we 
shall  now  $tate  the  substance  ^f  the 
evidence  laid  before  the  court  of 
inquiry,  and  thus  enable  them,  both 
to  form  their  own  opinion  of  the 
coorention  of  Ciutra,'  and  to  gaiii 
a  more  full  and  accurate  ncquaint- 
ar.ce  with  the  operations  of  the 
British  array  in  Portugal. 

The  board  of  inquiry  were  com- 
manded, by  the  king's  warrant,  of 
the  1  St  day  of  November  1808,  to 
make  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  causes 
and  circumstances,  wiiether  con- 
nected with  the  situation  of  the 
British  army  or  not,  which  led  to 
the  suspension  of  arms  concluded 
on  the  t£2d  of  August  1 808,  and 
sabsequently  to  tlie  convention 
concluded  on  the  31st  of  the  saipe 
montli.  '  Of  course  the  conduct  of 
the  general  officer,  who  was  im- 
plicated in  the  convention,  was  also 


to  be  investigated.  In  order  that 
every  circumstance,  in  the  slightest 
degree  bearing  upon,  or  tending  to 
elucidate  or  explain,  the  grand  ob- 
ject of  the  court  of  inquiry,  might 
be  brought  forward,  evidence  was 
called  respecting  all  the  operations 
of  the  army,  from  the  period  df  its 
embarkation  at  Cork#  From  this 
evidence,  the  following  facts  were 
established. 

Early  in  the  month  of  May, 
1808,  a  large  force  was  assembled 
.at  Cork,  the  command  of  wh'ch 
was  to  be  given  to  sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley,  but  ^e  primary  object  of 
which,,  as  unconnected  with  the 
subject  of  inquiry,  is  not  stated. 
In  consequence  of  tlie  universal 
and  unexpected  resistance  liliich 
the  Spaniards,  about  that  time, 
commenced  against  the  French, 
and  their  application  to  the  British 
government  for  assistance^.sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley,  in  the  beginning  of 
July,  was  ordered  to  sail  frqm 
Cork,  with  nine  thousand  men, 
being  authorized  and  instructed 
generally  to  assist*  the  Spanish  na-. 
tion,  and  more  particularly  to  use 
'  his  most  prompt  and  efHcacious  en- 
deavours to  attack  the  French  in 
the  Tagus,  to  expel  the  enemy  from 
Lisbon,  and  to  cut  off  their  retreat 
to*vt)ardi  Spain,  On  his  arrival  at 
Corunna,  he  communicated  the  in- 
structions he  had  received  to  the 
junta  of  Oallicia ;  and  in  compli- 
ance with  their  advice  and  recom- 
mendation, he  proceeded  towards 
Portugal.  As  he  had  been  ii^structed 
to  free  the  Tagus  from  the  French, 
-sir  Arthur,  having  ordered  the 
transports  to  Moi^dego,  joii^ed  ad- 
miral Cotton,  who  was  stationed/)iF  * 
that  river,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting with  him  respecting  this 
measure.  Oi)  rnature  deliberation, 
sir  Arthur  Wellesley  jind  the  ad- 
miral coi^currcd  in  9pinion>  that 
■  Q2 
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the  state  of  the  suiyfs,  the  unfayour-  and  the  cxpulsicrn  of  the  French 
able  nature  of  the  coast,*  tlie  dc-  from  Portugal,  to  secure  the  har- 
fences  which  the  enemy  had  con-  hour  of  Ciidiz,  and  to  destroy  the 
strueted,  and  the  immeaiate  nei^h-  force  which  the  enemy  had  in  An- 
bourhood  of  his  wjiglc  disposable    dalusia^ 

force,  to  whose  attack  the  British        Durini^    the  disembarkation  of 
army,  while  it  was  employed  m  ef-    the  English  army  at/Mondego  Bay, 
fecting  its  landing,  wouU  unavoid«-    which,  from  the  high  sutf,  was  at^ 
ably  be  exposed,  rendered  the  tplan    tended  with  great  difficulties  and 
of  disembarking  in  the  mouth  of   impediments,  occupying  from  the 
/  the  Tagus  unadvisable,  if  not  im-    1st  to  the  8th  of  August,  ev^ry 
practicable.     The  general    there-    necessary,  precaution  and  measure 
fere  formed  his  resolution 'to  land    were  taken  by  sir  Arthur  Welles- 
at  Mondego  Bay.    And  as  he  con-    ley  to  secure  the  immediate  move* 
sidered  it  of  the  utmost  importance    ment  of  the  troops  towards  Lisbon, 
to  bring   all  the  British  force  to    For  this  purpose  application  was 
bear  uppn  the  liberation  of  PorUi-    made  to  the  Portiiguese  for  carri- 
gal,    he   ^ent    orders    to -general    ages  and  horses.  The  partial  and  tar- 
Spencer,  who  had  5000  men  ojider    dv  compliance  with  this  application 
him  at  Cadiz,  to  proceed  and  join     on  the    part   of   the    Portuguese 
him.     The  number  of  the  French    government,  and  tlieir  unwilling- 
forces  in  Portugal  was  supposed    ness  to  accede  to  the  proposal  of 
to  be  about  20,000  men.  the    British  general,    for  arming 

When  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  ar-    and  equipping  the  native  troops, 
riVed  in  Mondego  Bay,  h#  received    disappointed  sir  Arthur's  expecta- 
information  from  ^;overnment  that    tions,  and  in  some  degree  thwarted 
a  reinforcement  pf'5000  men  would    and  retarded  the  execution,  of  his 
Soon  arrive,    and  that  eventually    plans..  Before  he  marched  forward, 
10,000  more,  under  the  command    he  left  full  information  of  his  sitn- 
of  sir  John  Moore,  would  be  sent    ation  and  intentionsj  for  sir  Harry 
out.      He    was   informed   at    the    Bnnard  on  his  arriv^il  at  Mondego 
'  same  time,  that  sir  Hew  Dalrym-    Bar. 
pic  was  to  command  the  army  ;        At  first  the  British  general  h:id 
but  that,  m  the  interim,  he  was  to    determined  to  await  tlic  reiiiforce- 
proceed  in  carrying  into  execution    ments  of  which  he  had  been  ap- 
the  instructions  he  had   received,    piized   by  his    government,    and 
and  in  making  liimself  master  of    which  were  spe:edily  expected,  be- 
Xiisbon,    if   he   deemed   his  force    fore  he    ventured    to   attack     the 
equal  to  the  accomplishment  of  tliat    French  army.     But  reHectiug   on 
object.'  the  great  beneftts   which     would 

A  few  days  afterwards,  official  arise  from  the  immediate  adoption 
information  was  sent  to  sir  Arthur  of  prompt  and  decisive  measures,*— 
Wellesley  frofn  the  Briti>b  govern-  on  the  effect  which  they  would 
ment,  that  he  was  to  have  two  -  necessarily  produce  on  his  own 
superior  officers  placed  over  him ;  army ;  on  the  people  and  gpvem- 
viz.  sir  Hew  Dairy mple  and  sir  ment  of  Portugal,  who  m;^nifestly 
Harry  Burrard.  Instructions  were  waited  for  some  signal  success  of 
at  the  same  time  conmiunicated  to  tlieir  new  allies,  before  they  would 
the  latter  general,  directing  him,  cordially  join  or  rise  against  their 
after  the  reduction  of  the  Tagus,    invaders  i    and    on    the    French 

themselves  ; 
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themselves ; — sir  Arthur  changed  without  further  interruption  or  op- 
his  interstion  of  waiting  for  his  re-  position  to  Vinieira.  After  their 
inforcements,  and  determined  to  arrivnl  at  this  place,  they  were 
inarch  a^inst  the  enemy.  This  joined  by  brigadier-general  Anstru- 
determ'nation  wa»  considerably  cher's  brigade  .of  3,'t90  men^  and 
and  justly  strengthened  by  infor-  by  thut  of  brig.iJier-gcnaral  Ack« 
mation  which  he  had  received  from  land,  consisting  of  1,750  men. 
asc'urce,  on  the  accuracy  and  fideli-  About  the  time  that  the  British 
ty  of  which  he  could  depend,  that  general  commenced  his  march  from 
Junot  could  not  bring  into  the  field  Mondego  Bay,  the  enemy  had 
a;^ainst  him,  a  force  numerically  pushed  on  two  considerable  ad- 
greater  than  that  which  he  com-  vanced  corps  under  Laborde  ind'' 
manded ;  while,  from  the  circuni-  Lolson.  After  the  action  near 
stances  in  which  it  was  placed,  it  Obidos,  these  corps  fell'  back  on 
mi^hi  justly  be  regarded  as  cSsen-  I-.isbon  and  joined  Junot :  this 
liJly  weaker.  commander,  desirous  of  attacking 
There  were  two  roads  by  which  sir  Arthur  before  he  was  strength- 
he  could  advance  to  Lisbon ;  either  ened  by  the  forces  under  generals 
by  the  coast,  or  through  theinterip  Anstruther  and  Ackland,'  and  cal* 
at  a  small  distance  /rom  the  coast,  culating  that  the  boisterous  condi- 
He  chose  die  former  route,  princi-  tion  of  the  weather  had  prevented 

EaDy  because,  while  following  it,  the  knding  of  these  corps,  pro- 

e  could  with  ease  and  safety  pre-  ceeded  from   Lisbon  with   about 

serve  his  communication  with  the  14,(KX)men  towards  Vimeira,  where 

shipping,  and  thus  obtain  regular  the    British    troops    were  posted. 

and   fbU  supplies  of  brrad.     Tlie  Completely  failing  in  this  attacks 

riHaj^es  through  which  he  passed  Junot  was  obliged  to  retreat  upon 

supplicdhim  with  wine  and  otttlc,  Torres  Vedras*and    Cabe9a    de 

During  the  six  first  days  of  their  Monte  Chi  que,  where  he  endea- 

march,     the     Portuguese     troops  voure^  to  rally  and  reassemble  his 

moved  on  the  left  of  the  British  ;  army. 

afterwards  they  started  so  many  It  is  now  necessary  to  adverr» 

frivolous    dtfHculties     and   objec-  with  some  minuteness  and  particu- 

tioDS,  respecting  their  mode  of  sub-  larity,  to  the  movements  and  opera- 

sistence,  and  the  position  sir  Ar-  tions  of  sir  Harry  Burrard,  as  from 

tbor  wished  them  to  occupy  during  tliis  part  of  the  evidence  the  ques- 

the  march,  that  he  deemed  it  most  tion  respecting  the  propriety,  neces- 

prudent  to  dispense  with  their  co-  sity,  or  advantage  of  the  conven- 

operation,  and   merely  to  request  tion  of  Cintra  must  principally  be^ 

mat  they  would  furpish  him  with  determined. 

sixteen  hundred  men.  On  the  S  1st  of  July,  this  officer 

Jmiot,  for  the  purpose  of  oppos-  having  received  his  appointment, 

ing  the  farther  advance  of  the  Bri-  as  second  in  command  under  sir 

tish  army,  had  dispatched  general  Hew  Dalrymple,  and  being furnish- 

Laborde  with  a  corps  of  six  thou-  '  ed  with  the  necessary  instructions, 

sand  men,  who  took  up  a  strong  sailed    from  Portsmouth  together 

position  in  the  defiles  near  Obidos.  with   a  oorps  of    10,000  tntantry 
From  this  position  he  was  compel-'   under   the  command  of  sir  John 

led  to  retire  with  considerable  loss ;  'Moore.     On  the  18th  of  the  foU 

aad  the  British  troops  proceeded  lowing  month,  hating  arrived  in 

Q  S  Mondegp 
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Mondego  Bay,  he  there  found  dis* 
patches  from  sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
advisin?  the  disembarkation  of  sir 
.  John  Moore's  corps  at  that  place, 
and  their  advance  upon  Santarem, 
for  the  purpose  of  confining  tlie 
\)perations  and  movements  of  the 
enemyJn  that  quarter.  Sir  Harry 
Burrardy  on  considering  that  it 
would  Be  extremely  difficult,  arid 
occasion  great  delay,  to  equip  and 
supply  sir  John  Moore's  corps  in 
sucn  a  manner  as  would  enable 
them  to  act  with  effect  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country,  at  a  distance 
from  the  main  body  of  the  British 
army; and  that,  while  thus  situated 
and  acting,  they  would  be  exposed 

'  to  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  if 
he  phose  to  push  on  towards  San*> 
tarem,  determined,  for  the.  pre- 
sent, to  declint  the  mode  of  ope* 
ration  suggested   by  sir    Arthur 

•  Wellesley.  Having  subsequently 
learnt  the  result  of  the  action  near 
Obidos,  he  directed  sir  John  Moore 
to  land  in  Mondego  Bay,  and  to 
act  in  whatever  manner  he  thought 
would  be  most  advantageous  to  the 
service ;  keeping  in  view,  at  the 
same  tim^  the  directions  which  had 
been  left  by  sir  A^rthuf  Wellesley. 
By  a  subsequent  order  from  sir 
Harry  Burrard,  sir  John  Moore, 
who  bad  begun  to  disembark  at 
Mondeeo  Bay,  reimbarked  those 
lie  hacf  landed^  and  proceeded  to 
Maceira. 

At  the  first  conference  of  sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  and  sir  Harry 
Burrard,  the  former  laid  befor^ihe 
latter  an  account  of  the  general 
state  of  tilings,  aitd  concluded  by 
erpressisg  his  intention  to  march 
the  next  morning,  (Au^itst  21,) 
by  the  Mafra  road,  to  attack  the 
enemy,  who  had  assembled  his 
forces  at  Torres  Vedras.  To  this 
plan  sir  Harry  Burrard  strongly 
objected :  he  entered  Into  a  detail 
of.  the    many  serious    difficulties 


ivhich '  roust  be  encountered  and 
overcome  if  it  were  put  in  execu- 
tion :  vi7.  the  communication  be- 
tween the  army,  the  victuallers  and 
shore  would  necessarily  be  cut  offV 
to  a  considerable  distance,  and  pro* 
bably  for  a  longer  time  tKan  waA 
anticipated,  if,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
army  at  Torres  Vedras,  ^e  posi- 
tion or  strength  of  the  enemyshpuld 
be  found  mofe  formidable  than 
was  expected  :  the  inferior  number 
of  the  British  cavalry ;  the  feeble 
state  and  inadequate  supply  of  their 
artillery  and  carnage  horses  and 
mules ;  the  nature  of  the  ground 
over  which'  they  would  be  obliged 
to  march,  at.  once  favourable  to 
the  enemy's  plans  of  defence,  and 
harassing  to  an  attacking  army  i 
and  the  very  slight  dependence 
which  could  be  planced  on  the  Por- 
tuguese assistance  :-— these  and 
other  considerations  of  less  weight 
and  moment,  were  strongly  urged 
by  si^  Harry  Burrard,  against  the 
proposal  of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley* 
On  the  other  hand^  he  recommend- 
ed,  that  no  openitions  or  move* 
mcnts  should  take  place  till  sir 
John  Moore's  reinforcement  had 
arrived  ;  and  that  they  should  be 
very  cautious  not  to  tub  any  risk 
of  defeating,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
rash  and  unguarded  mesfenre,  the 

freat  object  for  which  the  army 
ad  been  sent  into  Fortugal,-or  of 
sacrificing  a  great  number  of  men, 
without  a  moral  certainty  of  its 
absolute  and  complete  accomplish** 
ment.  In  these  sentiments  sir 
Harry  Burrard  was  joined  by  hie 
adjutant  and  qnarter-master-ge« 
nerals,  brigadier-general  Ointon 
and  colonel  Murray.  Orders  were 
accordingly  issued  to  •  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  iK)t  to  advance  on  the 
raorninn;  of  the  *2lsU  a»  he  had  at 
first  mtended. 

Sir  Arthur  en  liis  return  from  the 
conference  was    informed  by  the 

patroles 
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patToles   that  the  enemy  were  in  vllbi^e,  and  on  the  advanced  corps 

niociou;  and  as  It  appeared  higlily  of    the  Biitlsh   forces,   W4s  com- 

prdbable  that  they  were  moving  plctely  repulsed  p  and  that  in  their 

for  the  purpose  of  attacicing  the  retreat  they  were  not  followed  by 

British  army,  he  made  the  neces-  our   infantry,  because  sir  Arthur 

sary  preparations  to  receive  them  Wellesl'jy   had    jud^iously   given 

br    strengthening  his  centre,   and  positive  orders  to  them  not  to  quit 

placing  his  artillery  in  that  position,  their  position,  unless  some  peculiar 
on  "which,  from  the  mode  of  tke  -and  iiiportant  advantage  could  be 

enemy's  patroling,  tt  was  reason-  derived  from  their  advance,  of  which 

able    to   think   they   would  com-  they  would  be  informed  immediatcs 

mence   their  opera'.ioni.     On  the  ly  and  expressly.     The  20Lh  regi- 

xxx>ming  of  the   21st,    sir   Harry  men t  of  light  dragoons,  who  alone 

Burrard,    having    been    inf>fmed  pursued  tlie defeated  and  retreating 

that  large  bodies  of   tlie   French  enemy,  were  obligc^d  to  give  up  the* 

were  moving  towards  tlie  left  of  pursuit,  from  the  circumstance  of 

tlie    British   army,     proceeded   as  their  having  fallen  in  with  a  supe- 

expediciously  as   poss  51e  ^towards  rior  body  of  hostile  cavalry.     The 

Viiticira,  and  arrived  just  as  the  foresight  and  judiciousness  of  the 

bri^des  of    generals    Fane  .  and  order  given  by  sir  Arthur  Welles- 

Anstruther,  which  formed  the  ad-  ley,  forbidding  the.  infantry  to  ad- 

ranced  corps,  were  vigorously  at-  vance,  were  speedily  made  abun- 

tacked.     From  what  ne  saw. and  dantly  manifest,  by  the  principal 

witnessed  himself,  and  from  the  in-  effort  of  the  French  being  directed 

formation  he  received,  sir  Harry  on  the  left  of  the  British,  where 

Bu:rard  was  iinmediatcly  put  in,  they  were  completely  repulsed  by 

complete  possession  o£   the  mea-  gener.d  I'ergusson,  who,  on  the  ar- 

sures  taken  by  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  rival  of  support,  advanced  and  took 

to   repulse  and  dc teal  the  enemy ;  three  pieces  of  cannoft.     After  the 

and  to  these  measures  he  gave,,  in  firing  had   ceased,   bodies   of  the 

the   most    open,  and    unqualitied  enemy'scavalry,of  about  200  mea 

maBner,  his  decided  and  warm  ap«  each,  were  seen  on  the  left  of  die 

probattou^  directing  him  to  follow  British  ;  and  at  about  tliree  miles 

op  and  accomplish  the  execution  of  distant,  in  front  of  the  centre  of  our 

an  operation  which  he  had  planned  army,  a  considerable  corps  of  the 

with  so  much  ability  and  skill,  and  French  had  rallied^  completely  re* 

begun  with  so  much  success  and  covered ,  from  their  disorder,  and 

honour.  formed  a  regular  line. 

'llie  ^atemenrs  and  evidetice  ad-  At  tliis  time,  the  diflPerence  of 

duced  before  the  court  of  inquiry,  opinion  between  the  British  gene^ 

hfj  sir  Harry  Burrard,  dwelt  with  rals,     respecting    the    operations 

more  emphasis  and  particularrty  which     should     be    immediately 

on  the  events  of  the  battle  of  Vi-  adopted,   in  consequence   of   the 

meira,  than  those  which  sir  Arthur  complete  repulse  of  the  enemy  on 

Welloley  had  thought  it  necessary  every  point  of   attack,    first  dis- 

to  bring  forv/ard.     Sir  Harry  Bur-  covered  itself.    Sir  Arthur  Welles- 

rard  did  nut  mean  to  deny  the  vie-  ley  proposed  to  sir  Harry  Burrard^ 

tory  which  our  uoops  gained,  nor  to  advance   upon  Torres  Vedras 

to  lessen  the  value  or  dishonour  of  with  part  of  the  army,  and  with  a 

it :  his  evidence  admitted  that  the  laxgcr  .division  to  pursue  the  de* 

attack  made  by  the  enemy  on  the  feated  enemy.    In  order  that  the 

Q  45  pru* 
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prudence  and  propriety  of^  this 
advice  niay  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained, it  will  be  necessary  to  ad- 
•vcit  to  the  situation  of  die  arniv  at 
this  tirne.  The  brigade  of  general 
Hill,  which  h;.ti  not  mixed  in  the 
previous  erteagenjcnt,  was  •  on  an 
eminence  behind  ihc  village  of  Vi- 
meira,  forming  the  U  ft  of  the  British 
army,  while  the  brfgadcs  of  gene- 
rals Ferjgusson  and  Nightingale 
formed  the  right,  at  the^distance  of 
lather  more  tnan  three  miles.  The 
centre,  in  front  of  Vimeira,  was 
occupied  by  the  brigades  of  ge- 
nerals Anstruther  and  Fane.  The 
remainder  of  the  army  was  posted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  strengthen 
the  left,  and  to  support  the  Portu- 
guese troops^  who  occupied  the 
rear  of  the  l^t. 

The  enemy,  no  doubt,  were 
completely  repulsed  ;  but  the  evi-. 
dence  laid  before  the  cc/urt  by  sir 
Harry  Burrard,  tended  to  prove 
that  there  were  many  circumstances 
connected^  either  with  the  positive 
situation  and  /equipment  of  the 
British  army>  or  with  its  situation 
and  equipment  relatively  to  die  si- 
tuation and  force  of  the  enemy, 
which  would  greatly  retard  the 
pursuit,  even  if  it  were  regarded 
'^as  prudent  and  wise,  and  which 
threw  considerable  doubts  on  the 
prudence  and^w;isdom  of  pursuing 
an  enemy  already  rallied  and  form- 
ed, and  possessed  of  such  superior 
cavalry.  By  means  of  their  supe. 
riority  in  this  important  respect, 
their  infantry,  covered  and  protect- 
ed "in  their  retreat  by  then-  cavalry, 
;Q[iight9  without  foss>  disorder,  or 
confusion,  continue  their  retreat,  tiU 
they  should  reach  an  advantageous 
situation,  where  they  might  again 
rally  and  foim,  and  in  their  turn 
attack  the  British  with  every  pro- 
spect of  success. 

Sir  Anhur  Wellesley  dtsdoveredi 


by  his  conduct  on  the  1 7th  of  Axu 
gust,,  that  he  admitted  the  full 
force  of  these  comideradons ;  for 
tiien,  although  the  enemy  had  not. 
half  the  cavalry  which  they  had  at 
die  battle  of  Vimeifa,  he  acknow- 
ledged, in  his  official  dispatch, 
that  •*  the  enctny  retired  with  the 
urmcst  regularity  and  the  greatest 
celerity ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  British  in» 
fantry,.the  want  of  a  sufficient  body 
of  cavalry  was  the  cause  ef  his  suf- 
fering but  little  loss  in  the  plain  i" 
and  m  another  place  he  sdys,  **  he 
(the  enemy)  succeeded  in  effecting 
his  retreat  in  good  order,  owin^ 
prhicipally  to  .  my  want  of  ^;4- 
valry.** 

AnotherobServationmadcby  sir 
,  Harry  Burrard,  appeared  to  have 
weighed  considerably  with  the 
court  in  support  of,  the  wisdom  of 
die  orders  he  gave,  in  opposition 
to  the  opinion  of  sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley. The  attack  made  by  the 
French  on  the  'centre  of  the  En- 
glish a/xny  took  place  a  consider- 
able time  before  the  repulse  of  that 
division  of  the  enemy  which  at« 
taclced  our  left :  the  former  body, 
therefore,  after  their  repulse,  not 
being  pursued,  except  partially^  and 
for  a  short  period,  by  the  20th 
light  dragoons,  had  rnore  than  an 
hour's  dme  to  reassemble,  and  to 
occupy  such  a  position  as  would 
cover  and  protect  the  retreat  of 
their  right  ^  and,  in  point  of  fact> 
the  enemy,  after  their  repulse,  did 
form  in  several  lines,  at  about  three 
miles  distance,  in  front  of  the  cen- 
tre of  our  army. 

For  thes9  reasoils,  the  force  of 
w;hich  was  admitted  by  sir- Arthur 
Wellesley,  and  which  were  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  reflection, 
that  the  in^imediate  arrival  of  sir 
John  Moore's  corps  rested  on  the 
utmost  certainty,  srr  Harry  Bur- 

rard 
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tiri  declined  purauingthe  enemy  wa»  afjreod  and  determined,  tliaE 
aiiT  fuTther  that  day.  On  the  a  convention  orcapltu1.:tion,  which 
neit  (the  22d)  sir  Hew  Dairym-  should  speedily  and  honourably 
pie  arrived,  and  assumed  the  com-  erpel  the  French  afmy  from  Por- 
mand  of  the  army.  tti^:i1,  was  expedient  and  advjsa- 
The  commander-in-chief,  having  ble ;  a  ccsiaiion  of  arras  was  there- 
learnt  from  his  two  predecessors  fore  agreed  upon,  and  the  leading 
the  situation  of  affairs,  gave  ordiTS  articles  ol  a  cor.vcntion  were  also 
for  the  army  to  march  early  in  the  adjusted,  which,  however,  were  not 
morning  of  the  2,Hd.  In  the  meau  to  be  regarded  as  binding  and  ef- 
lime  general  Kellerman  arrivtd  fectual,  till  they  h^id  received  the 
at  the  British  head -quarters  with  c  on  currenceof  admiral  Cotton, 
proposals  for  a  suspension  of  arms.  The  admiral  havin?  declined 
preparatory  to  the  arran;:ement  to  sanction  the  article  in  tlie  con- 
of  a  final  Cdnvention,  by  nhich  the  vention  which  related  to  (he  Kus- 
French  army  were  to  evicuate  sian  fleet  i  the  commander  of  the 
Portugal,  On  this  proposal,  the  force  conceived  the  armistice  to  be 
cotnmander-in-chief  called  in  the  at  an  end,  and  resolved  to  send  colo- 
advice  of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  nel  Murray  to  announce  the  recom- 
sir  Harry  Buirard,  and  tliey  ac-  riiencement  of  hosiilities ;  giving 
cordingly  were  present  and  assisted  him,  however,  at  the  same  timCf 
him  in  the  conferences  whicli  took  power  to  trejit  without  delay  oa 
plaee  with  ^neral  -Kellerman.  the  basis  of  all  the  articles,  except 
The  three  British  generals  coin-  that  which  had  been  'objected  to 
cided  in  opinion,  that  under  all  the  by  admiral  Cotton.  In  order  thac 
circumstances  of  their  situation,  colonel  Murray  might  have  a  full 
adverting  to  themselves,  as  com-  and  clear  insight  into  Vhe  nature  of 
manding  a  force  acting  in  alliance  the  terms  on  which  he  was  to  insist, 
with  the  sovereign  of  Portugal,  and  be  in  complete  possession  of  the 
ind  combating  in  a  country  from  opinion  and  eiptctaiions  of  the 
which  they  had  hitherto  received  British  generals  on  the  subject, 
'  no  malerfal  assistance,  against  an  the  eoramanJer-in -chief  eitplamcd 
enemy  who  were  actually  in  posses-  his  mind  in  a  letter,  and  sir  Arthur 
non  of  the  capital  and  fortresses  of  Wellusley  supplied  him  with  the 
that  conntry.and  who,  in  a  military  memoranda,  which  he  himself  had 
point  of  view,  might  justly  be  re-  taken  down. 

^rded  as  having  the  resources  of  When  the  proposed  treaty  rati- 

the  whole  kingdom  at  their  com-  fied  by  general  Juhot  was  brought 

mand ;   taking   into   mature    and  to  the    British  head-quarters,   alt 

impaniat  consideration,  at  the  same  the  lieutenant-generals    (Burrard, 

.■__    .L_    __. ^-n-..., ^j  Moore,   Hope,  Fraser,   and  Wei- 

he  lesley)  were  present,  except  lord 

ry  Paget.     A  formal  discussion  took 

ief  place.     Alterations  were  proposed 

tre  by   sir  Aithur    Wellesley,    which 

ia-  were    adopted,    and  incorporated 

m-'  in  the  copy  of  the  treaty,  which 

ng  was  sent  back  to  colonel  Murray. 

nd  Not  one  of  the  lientenant-gendrais 

it  expressed    any  disapprobation   at 
the 
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the  state  or  terms  of  the  negotia- 
tion*    In  ojie  or  two  subsequent 
meetings  which  todk  place,,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  Or  considering 
further  alterations  in  the  conven- 
tion,  the  lieutenant-generals  were 
present;    and    consulted.      These 
meetings  the    commander  t)f  the 
forces  did  not  call,  or  regard,  as 
tegular    councils    of    war.      He 
wished  them  to  be  considered  by  the 
lieutenant-generals,  an4    he  made 
use  of  them  himself,  in  a  more  un- 
restricted manner.   He  was  anxious 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  tlieir  t;dents 
and  experience;,  to  consult  them 
in  cases  t)f  nicety,  ditficulty  and. 
importance ;  so  that,  after  having 
availed  himself  of  the  advantage 
and    information  he  might  draw 
from  their  reasonings  and  sugges- 
tions, he  might  pursue  such  mea- 
sures as  he  himself,  tlms  instructed 
or  corrected,  might  deem  most  for 
the  good  of  his  majesty's  service. 
.  The  principal  advantages  which 
were    in     the    contemplation    of 
the  British    generals,    when  they 
agreed  to  accede  to  the  convention 
el  Cintra,  were  the  following : 

1.  That  by  means  of  it,  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal  would  be 
immediately  liberated  ^m  the 
dominion  and  rapacity  of  the 
French  ;  theifrapital  and  fortresses, 
their  principal  sea-ports,  their 
per^nal  liberty,  their  national  in- 
dependence, their  property,  reli- 
giop,  laws  ai^d  established  govern- 
ment, would  be  restored  to  tlie  in- 
habitants. 

2.  That  a  large  extent  of  the 
Spanish  frontier  would  thus  be 
completely  relieved  from  all  appre- 
hension of  being  invaded  by  the 
army  of  the  enemy ;  and  the 
whole  of  Spaiui  from  the  danger 
and  alarm  to  which  they  were  un- 
avoidably every  moment  subject, 
while  the.  troops  of  Junot  occupied 


the  country  imircdiately  behlruf 
I  hem.  Thus  freed  from  all  appre<« 
hen^ion  ]ti  this  respect,  Spain 
would  feel  itself  at  libert/  to  take 
more  general  and  e^ectual  mea-* 
sures  for  its  defence  f  while  it  might 
justly  look  up  to  Portugal,  restored 
to  inJej^endence,  for  assistance  ia 
a  cause  in  which  they  were  niu*' 
tually  interested, 

3.  The  coivvention  of  Cintra  was 
regarded  by  the  British  generals 
as  enabling  the  British  army  im- 
mediately to  enter  Spain,  if  it  way 
deemed  rc({uisite  and  advisable, 
by  the  shortest  and  easiest  routes  i 
while  the  French  army  was  to  be 
sent  to  a  very -distant  part  of  their 
cwn  coast,  so  far  leraoved  from 
the  tfpanish  frontier,  that  a  con- 
siderable time  mubt  necessarily 
elapse  before  they  could  again 
take  the  field,  either  against  u» 
or  our  allies.  i 

>».  That  it  gave  immediate  re- 
lease to  4000  Spanish  soldiers,  who 
were  needed  for  the  defence  of  Ca- 
talonia, besides  another  corps,  2000 
strong,  who  were  on  the  Portu- 
guese frontier.  The  Portuguese 
'army  also,  hitherto  almost  useless^ 
were  by  means  of  tlie  convention 
rendered  disposable  for  tiie  com- 
mon cause. 

5.  The  season  of  the  year  was 
so  far  advanced,  that  the  men  of 
War  and  transports  were  exposed 
to  great  danger  while  lying  on  the 
Portuguese  coast,  and  could  not, 
without  tlae  utmost  diflicultyy  keep^ 
their  station ;  but  on  the  access  to 
them  being  regular,  constant  and 
easy,  the  supplies  and  consequent 
operations  Of  the  army  essenti^llly 
de[:^nded  :  it  was,  therefore,  no 
slight  advantage  to  gain,  by  means 
of  the  convention  of  Cintra,  the 
immediate  and  safe  shelter  which 
tlie  Tagus  afforded. 

It  was  moreover  contended  by 

th^ 
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tlx    Brkfsh    generals,    as   highly  ed  on  the  part  of  the  British  com* 
titobable,  that  the  enemy,  if  they  mander,  in  icsisting  the  preiensioiii 
Did  been  required  to  lay  down  their  of  the  enemy,  and  the  loose  and 
armSf    and    surrender    themselves  partial    interpretation   which,    for 
prisoners  of  war,  would  not  have  their  own  emolument,  they  were 
complied,  but,  driven  to  extremity  too  disposed   to  put  upon  many 
and    despair,    they,  would     have  of   the  articles*     Care  was  taken 
&Uen    back  upon  Lisbon,  united  that  every  stipulation  slj^ald    be 
themselves  to  the  Russians,  6000-  restricted  to  its  fair,   honourable, 
m  number,  who^  on  the  supposition  and  grammatical  meaning.*'  The 
of    no    convention    having    beetf  plunder  which  the  French  had  seiz* 
agreed    upon,   would  have    been  ed,  and  were  endeavouring  to  carr  j 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sharing  off,    alleging    that  it  was  private 
their  fate ;   and  that,  by  sud^  a  property,   and  consequently  their 
force,  placed  in  such  a  situation,  right,  they  were  compelled  to  dis- 
iDUfh  destruction  and  misery  would  gorge, 'and  it  was  most  scrupulous*- 
certainly  have  been  inflicted  on  Lis-  ly  restored  to  it  lawful  owners. 
bon,  and   the   Portuguese    within        The  Portuguese,  s^t  first,  either 
theiir^\wr.     Nor  cud  it  appear  because  they   were  not  fully  and 
to  die  British  generals,  that  the  ul«  accurately    acquainted    wi^li    the 
timate  escape  of  the  French  army  terms  of  the    convention,   or  be- 
coold  have  been  cut  off:  tliey  were  cause  they  misapprehended    their 
masters  of  the  Russian  fleet,  and  of  meaning,  and  hsid  their  mlsappre- 
tbe  shipping    and    boats    in   the  hensions  in  some  degree  borne  out 
Tagiu;    no  obstacle  tiierefore  op-  and  strengthened  by  the  dishonour- 
posed  their  passage  of  the  river : .  able  behaviour  of  the  French  with 
its  eastern  bank  might  have  been  respect  to  their  plunder,  otj  wh.-tt 
defended  by  them  for  a  considera-  is    most    probable,*  because  they 
ble  leqgth  of  time,  and^  thus  the  were  misled, -raised  a  violient  cla-. 
occupation  of  the  Tagus  by  our  mour  against  it ;  they  complained 
fleet  would  have  been  prevented.  .  that  they  had  not  been  consulted, 
Possessed  of  the  strong  fortress  of  that  their  interests  hud  been  neg- 
Alentejo,  they  had  it  completely  lected  or  sacrificed,  and  that  the 
in  their  power  to  have  carried  on  a  British  appeared  to  have  forgotten 
protracted  and    destructive  war ;  that  they  ought  to  act  solely  and 
h^nrious  not  merely  to  the  country  scrupulously  in  the  character  of  al- 
Miich  they  occupied,  but  highly  lies,  and  not  as  principals,  making 
detrimental   to  the    cause  of  the  the  Portuguese  subservient  to  them. 
Spanish   patriotSj^   hj   preventing.  But  when  the  conventioi}  was  fully 
for  the  remainder  of^  thr  year,  the  known,  and  dispassionately  consi- 
nui;ch  of  the  British  troops   into  dered,  the  clairioiir  subsided,  and 
Spain;  and  thus  frustrating,  in  a  gratitude  and  thanks  ft^r  the  benefit 
great  measure,  the  grand  and  par?-  it  procured  them  succeeded  to  jea- 
mount  object  for  which  our  army  lousy  and  complaint. 
lad  been  sent  into  the  peninsula.  \V(i  shall  give  the  conclusion  of 
The  evidence  then  adverts  to  the  tlie  report  ot  the  board  of  inquiry 
Jnode  in  which  the  several  articles  in  their  own  words,  in  order  that 
of  the  convention  were  carried  into  ti.eir  opinion  may  be  clearly  and 
execution:  much  firmness  and  re-  impartially  exprrsseJ,  previously  to 
solmioQ  were  honou'rahly<'displjy-  the  suggcsiicuofany  remarks  which 

we 
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we  may  deem  it  proper  to  offer 
upon  it.  y 

.  ••  On  the  whole,  5t  appears  that 
the*operations  of  the  army  under 
sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  from  his 
landing  in  Mondego  B^y  the  1st  of 
August,  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
action  at  Vimeira  the  21st  of  Au- 
ijtist,  were  highly  honourable  and 
successftil,  and  such  as  mi^t  be 
expected  from  a  distinguished  ge- 
neral at  the  head  6f  a  British  ar- 
my of  1 3,000  men,  augmented  on 
the  20th  and  21st  to  17,000,  de- 
riving only  some  small  aid  from 
a  Portuguese  corps  (1600  men), 
and  apauist  whom  an  enemy,  not 
cxceeaing  14,000  in  the  field,  was 
opposed  ;  and  this  before  the  arri- 
val of  a  very  considerable  rcin- 
fcjTcement  from  England,  under 
lieutenant-general  syir  John  MoOre, 
which,  however,  did  arrive  and 
join  the  army  from  the  25th  to  tlie 
i)0ih  of  August. 

*'  It  appears  a  point  on  .which 
no  evidence  adduced  can  enable 
the  board  to  pronounce  with  con- 
fidence, whether  or  not  a  pursuit 
after  the  battle  of  the  21st  could 
have  been  efficacious  ;  nor  can  the 
board  feel  confident  to  determine 
on  the  expedience  of  a  forward 
movement  to  Torres  Vedras,  when 
sir  Hjirry  Burrard  has  stated 
weighty  considerations  against  such 
a  measure.  Further  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  so  many  collateral 
circumstances  could  hot  be  known 
in  the  moment  of  the  enemy's  re- 
pulse,  as  afterwards  became  clear 
to  the  army,  and  have  been  repre- 
sented to  die  board.  And  'con- 
sidering the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances under  which  two  new  com- 
manding generals  arrived  from  the 
oceaii  and  joined  tJie  army,  (the 
one  during,  and  the  otlier  imme- 
diately after,  a  battle,  and  those 
successively  superseding  each  other, 


and  both,  the  original  corhmandef* 
-  within  the  space  of  24  hours,)  it  is 
not  surprising,  that  the  armiy  was 
not  carried  forward  until  the  second 
day  after  the  action,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  geneiiils  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  actual  state  of 
things,  and  of  tlieit  army,  and 
proceeding  accordingly. 

"  It  appears  that  the  convention 
of  Cintra,  in'  all  ifes  progress  and 
conclusion,  or  at  least  all  the  prin- 
cipal Sirticles  of  it,  was  not  ob- 
jected to  by  the  ^wc  distinguished 
lieutenant-generals  of  that  army  i 
and  other  general  officers  who  were 
on  '  that  service,  whom  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine, 
have  alsp  concurred  in  flie  ^reat 
advantages  that  were  immediately 
'^gained  to  the  country  of  Portugal^ 
to  the  army  and  navy,  and  to  the 
general  service,  by  the  conclusion 
of  the  coft^ention  at  that  time. 

"  On  a  consideration  of  all  cir- 
cumstances '  as  set  forth  in  this 
report,  we  most  humbly  submit 
our  opinion,  that  no  furdier  mili-^ 
tary  proceeding  is  necessary  on 
the  subjec^;  because,  howsoever 
some  of  us  may  differ  in  our  senti- 
ments respecting  the  fitness  of  the 
convention,  in  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  two  armies,  it  is  our 
unanimous  declaration,  that  un- 
questionable zeal  and  firmness  ap* 
pear  throughout  to  have  been  ex- 
hibited by  lieutenant-generals  sir 
Hew  Dalyrmple,  sir  Tiarry  Bur- 
rard, and  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  as 
well  as  that  the  ardour  and  gal- 
lantry of  the  rest  of  the  officess  and 
soldiers,  on  every  occasion,  during 
this  expedition,  have  done  honour 
to  the  troops,  and  reflected  lustre 
on  your  majesty's  arms.'* 

On  thismost  extraordinaryreport 
it  is  impossible  not  to  pause  and 
offer  a  few  remarks.  Had  it  been 
drawn  expressly  and  avowedly  for 

the 
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the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  if  they  did  not  consider  it  due  to 

prcpossessioa  so  strongiv  and  gc-  an    indignant     and     disappointed 

ncrallf  entertained  by  the  public,  conntry. 

against  the  novel   and  suspicious        The  report  was  so  glaringly  de- 
appointment  of  a  board  of  inquiry,  ficient    and     unsatisfactory,    that,  ^ 
was  founded  injustice,  it   could  when  it  was  laid  before  his  majesty, 
not   more   effectually    have,  pro-  the  duke  of  York,  as  commander- 
duced  that  effect.    By  his  majesty's  in-chief,  received  the  king's  oun- 
warrant,    which     constituted    the'  mands,  to  call  the'attention  of  the 
board,  iliey  were  expressly  enjoined,  •  members  of  the  board  to  the  very 
strictly  to  examine,  inquire   into*  points     for   the    consideration    of 
and  report  upon,  the^ conditions  of  which  they  were  at  first  expressly 
the  armistice  and  convention,  and  appointed,  and  to  desire  them  to 
into  the  conduct,  behaviour,  and  give  their  opinion,  whether,  under 
proceedings  of  sir  Hew  Dalyrmple,  all  the  circumstances  whicl^^  had 
and  of  such  other  persons  as  were  been  adduced  in  evidence  before 
connected  with  the  armistice  and  them,  respecting  the  relative  situa- 
convention;  and  yet  the  report  of  tion  of  the  two  armies  on  the  22d 
the  board  is  altogether   silent  on  of  August,  an  armistice  were  ad-  , 
these  points.     They  indeed  unani-  visable  i   and    if   advisable,   whe- 
mously  declare,  that  unquestiona-  ther  the  terms  of  that  armistice 
ble    zeal     and     firmness    appear  were  such  as  ought  to  have  been 
throughout  to  have  been  exhibited  agreed  upon ;  and  whether,  still 
by  generals  Dalrymple,'  Burrard,  having  regard  to  the  relative  situa- 
and  Wellesley ;  but  tney  carefully  tion  of   the  armies  subsequent  to 
omit  giving   any  opinion  on   the  the  armistice;  when  all  the  British 
necessity  or  advantage  of  the  arih is-  forces    were    \2x\dftdj^  convention 
tice  and  convention,  or  fixing  them,  were  advisable ;  and  if  so,  whether 
whether  regarded  as  ]ustifiable  or  the  terms  of  tha;  convention  were 
otherwise,  upon  any  indivjduaU  such  as  ought  to  have  been  acceded 
The  report  indeed  acknowledges  to  ?  The  members  of  the  board, 
that  a  difference  of  opinion  existed  who   differed  from    tlie   majority 
among  the  members  of  the  board,  upon  these  two  points,  were  desired 
respecting  the    fitness  of  conven-  to  record  upon  the  face  of  the  prb- 
tion^  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  ceellings,  the  reasons  for  dieir  dis- 
two  armies  ;  but  at  die  same  time,'  sent. 

very,  inconsistently,    k    contends  '     In  consequence  of  this  command 

that  no  further  military  proceeding  of  his  majesty,  the    board  again 

b  necefsary  on  the  subject.     Surely  assembled  ;    and    two    questions, 

.the  very  existence  of  a  difference  of  framed  according  to  the  tenor  of 

opinion  was  sufficient   ground  for  the  duke  of  York's  letter,  were  put 

tlie  board*s  reconunendmg  further  ^o  each  of  the  members.     It  ap- 

inquiry^  conducted  in  a  mchre  re-  peared  that  generals  Nichols,  Nu- 

gular  and  formal  manner;  respect  gent,  Pembroke,  Heath  field,  Craig  ^ 

to  their  own  opinions,  to  the  cha-  and    Dundas,    approved    of    the 

racter  of  die  firamers  and  abettors  armisdce  ;  the  earl  of  Moira  was 

of  that  convention^  about  the  me-  the  only  member  who  objected  to 

rits  of  which  they  differed,  should  it.    With  r(*spect  to   the  conven- 

have  induced  them  to  have  recom-  tion,  it  was  approved  of  by  generals 

pended  ftirther  inVesti^ti^  y  evea  ^[ugen^i    Heathfield,    Craig    and 
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]3undas ;  and  disapproved  of  by  ge- 
nerals NichoJsy  Pexnbrolce  and  Nloi- 
ra.  General  Nichols  not  only  save 
his  reasons  for  disaporoving  of  the 
convention^  in  which  be  differed 
from  the  majority ;  but  also  for  ap- 
proving of  the  armistice,  though 
on  that  point  he  coincided  with  all 
the  other  memblers  of  the  board  ex- 
cept the  earl  of  Moira.  He  ap- 
proved of  the  armistice,  because  the 
enemy  had  been  able  to  retire  after 
the  battle  of  the  21st,  and  had 
taken  up  a  strong  position  at  the 
time  the  armistice  was  concluded. 
But  is  it  not  evident^  that  a  further 
inquiry  here  opened  itself?  From 
what  cause  was  the  enemy  able  to 
retire  in  such  Condition,  and  so. 
entirely  unmolested,  as  to  take  up 
a  strong  position  immediately 
after  the  batue  ?  Was  it  owing  to 
any  neglect  or  misconduct  of  atiy 
of  the  British  generals ;  or  even  to 
any  error  in  their  judgement  as  mi- 
litary men?  The  board,  in  their 
ger^eral  v^ort,  had  indeed  given 
It  as  jtheir  opinion,  tliat  no  evidence 
adduced  before  them  could  enable 
them  to  pronounce  with  confidence, 

.  wliether  or  not  a  pursuit,  after  the 
battle  of  the  21  st,  could  Have  been 
efficacious.  .  Was  it  owing  to  the 
constitution  of  the  board,  as  a  board 
merely  of  inquiry,  that^io  evidence 
could  be  got  on  this  very  import- 
ant point?  Would  not  a  court- 
martial  have  contrived  to  have  got 
more  complete  and  satisfactory  evi- 
dence ? 

Most. undoubtedly,  if  the  armis- 
tice was  rendered  advisable,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  enemy  hav- 
ing' been  enabled    to  take  up  a 

'  strong  position  immediately  after 
the  battle,  the  court  shotdd  not 
have  rested  satisfied,  till  they  bad 
fixed  the  guilt  of  permitting  the 
memory  after  such  a  defeat  as  they 
expenenced  at  Vimeira,  to  make 


that  victory  nearly  useless,  upoa 
some  individual. 

General  Nichols  justified  bis  en* 
.tertaining  a  di^rent  opinion  from 
the  majority  of  his  colleagues  re- 
specting the  convention,  on  the 
ground  that  ^e  £reat  increase  of 
the  British  force,  between  the  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  and  the,  de- 
finitive signing  of  the  conveptioHf 
entitled  sir  Hew  Dalrymple  to  have 
insisted  on*more  favourable  terms. 

The  earl'  of  Pembroke  entered 
rather  more  fully    and  minutely  < 
into  bis  reasons  for  disapproving  of 
the  convention,  although  he  consi- 
dered the  armistice  advi9able  and 
proper.    According  to  him,   suf- 
ficient stress  was  not  laid,  during 
the  progress  of   the    negotiation, 
upon  the  ?reat  advantages  whi^h 
had  already  actually  resulted,  and 
which,  there  was  every  reason  to    " 
suppose,  would  speedily  result  from 
the  successful  operations  already 
carried  on  by  the  British  army  ; 
from    the    strong    reinforcements 
with  which  it  had  b^n   joined  ; 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  cause    ' 
for  which  they  were  fighting  be- 
ing the'^ause  of  the  people  cf  the 
country  in  which  they  were,   oa 
whose  good*will    and    friendship, 
therefore,  if  npt  on  their  active  co- 
operation and  support,  they  might 
fairly  reckon,    lie  very  properly 
.  and  acutely,  also,  adverted  to  the 
unusual  promptitude  with  which 
the  f'rench  general  Junot  proposed 
the  armistice,  and  the  extreme  ea- 
gerness he  displayed   during    the 
negotiation,  which « discovered*  it- 
self in  his  acceding,  without  demur 
or  difficultv,  to  the  construction, 
unfavourable  to  himself,  \^hich  was 
put  by  sir  Hew  Dalrymple  upon 
some    articles,    which     certainly 
would  have  \>ome'a  difierent  inter- 
pretation*    There  is  however  much 
solidity  in  these  remacksj  but  do 

they 
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ibey  Dotbeiir  equally  strongly  upon 
the  armistice  ?  In  procuring  it,  Ju- 
not  discovered  most  plainly  such  a 
degree  of  eagerness  and  haste,  as 
ouj»ht  to  have  led  to  the  suspicion, 
that  the  safety  of  his  army  depended 
upon  its  being  immediately  acceded 
to;  an^  should  have  incited  to 
inquiry,  and  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  zvoiditig  precipitate  mear 
sures. 

As  the  earl  of  Molra  was  the 
only  member  of  the  board  who 
differed  from  his  colleagues  respect- 
ing the  armistice,  hs  considered 
himself  bound  to  enter  his  reasons 
for  disapproving  of  it,  at  some 
length.  His  statement  certainly 
does  him  great  honour,  not  more 
on  account  of  the  military  skill, 
clear  and  sound  judgement,  And 
acute  and  comprehensive  views, 
which  every  part  of  it  exhibits, 
than  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
drawn  up ;  candid  towards  ^hose 
vhose  measures  he  feels  himself 
obil;;ed  to  condemn  ;  simple  and 
manly  in  the  avowal  of  his  own 
opinkms,  and  supporting  those 
opinions  on  every  point,  by  plain 
and  convinctnf^  arguments  and  il- 
lustrations. For  these  reasons,  and 
as  ir  contains  in  a  condensed  and 
connected  form  almost  every 
dibg  that  can  be  urged  against 
the  armi:»tice  and  convention, 'we 
shall  lay  the  substance  of  it  before 
©or  readers. 

He  begins  by  objecting  to  the 
armistice,  as  involving,  and,  in 
fict,  establishing  Ihe  whole  princi- 
ple cS  the  convention,  and  there- 
fore as  not  properly  or  justly  to  be 
considered  separate  from  the  latter. 
Iliis  certainly  is  placing  the  sub- 
ject ir,  a  novel  and  striking  point 
of  view,  by  removing  that  misap- 
prehension which  the  improper  ap- 
plication of  the  term  amusiice  had 
Fery  generally  created. 
in  reply  to  the  remark  that,  if 


the  Frenchliad  been  pusheq^  extre^ 
mity,  they  would  have  crossed  the 
Tagus,  and  thus  might  have  been 
enabled  to  protnict  the  campai,^, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  de- 
feated, in  a  great  degree,  the  most 
important  object  which  the  British 
general Sx  proposed, — sending  suc- 
cours into  Sp  tin;  he  observes  til  at  the 
French  had  that  measure  in  their 
power  before  they  wsre  defeated.  If^ 
however,  the  situation  in  which 
Junot  was  placed,  even  before  the 
battle  of  Vimeira,  be  considered  ia 
all  its  bearings;  obliged  continue 
ally  to  guiu-d  his  army  against  the 
universal  hostility  of  the  enraged 
Portuguese,  cut  off  from  all  hope 
of  support,  or  even  means  of  re- 
treat in  Andalusia,  by  the  defeat 
of  Dupont,  and  the  existence  of  the 
victorious  Spaniards  in  that  quar« 
ter ;  there  is  nothing  to  warrant 
the  conjecture  that  he  would  have 
attempted  to  carry  the  war  into 
Alentejo.  But  there  is  no  occasion 
to  rest  content  widi  supposition  or 
corjectures.  The  very  -firbt  step 
which  Junot  took  after  his  defeat 
at  Vimeira,  sufficiently  indicates 
what  he  himself  thought  of  his 
situation :  imiViediately  after  that 
event  he  proposed  the  evacuation 
of  Portugal..  This  proposal  would 
not  have  come  from  such  a  man 
sis  the  Frenclv  general,  unless  he 
had  been  convinced,  from  a  full 
view  of  his  siiuatiim,  tliat  it  not 
only  was  not  in  his  power  to  make 
an  effectual  defencQ,  but  that  ho 
was  even  incapacitated  from  pro- 
longing tlie  contest,  and  thus  taking 
%the  ckance  of  accidents. 

Although  he  had  not  brought 
out  all  his  forces  when  lie  advanced 
to  oppose  the  progress"  of  tiie 
British,  yet  those  wlio  were  left  in 
Lisbon  and  tlie  forts  were  not 
such  as  he  could'  depend  upon.' 
The  British  hkd  beaten  his  chosen 
troops^  aad  even  if  he  recruited 
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his  armir  ^7  dra^Hiij^  men  from 
Xiisbon  and  the  foits,  he  could  noh 
thus  expect  either  to  reanimate  his 
men,  or.  add  to  the  real  strength 
of  his  army.  He  ^as  cut  off  from 
all  hope  or  phancc  of  succour.  He 
would  soon  have  experienced  the 
usual  consequences  of  defeat;  both 
among  his  own  troops  and  from 
the  Portuguese.  The  British  ge- 
seralsy  on  the  cnntraryi  were  cer;- 
tain  of  a  speedy  reinforcement  of 
upwards  of  10,000  men,  without 
putting  the  smallest  stress  or  value 
on  the  accession  of  Portuguese 
troops. 

Tne  convention,  therefore,  can- 
not be  justified  or  defended,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  it  provided 
for  and  secured  all  the  objects  for 
which  the  British  army  was  sent 
into  Portugal.  It  is  taking  a  very 
partial  and  narrow  view  of  the 
yubject,  to  consider  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  Portugal,  as 
^e  sole  or  the  principal  object  of 
the  expedition.  It  must  ever  be 
the  object  of  contending  armies, 
not  merely  to  wrest  the  country 
which  is  the  source  of  dispute 
from  the  possession  of  the  otiier, 
but  also  to  reduce  tlie  eoemy  to 
such  a  state  as  shall  prevent  him 
from  speedily  or  easily  regaining 
'his  strength.  The  delivery  of  Por- 
tugal might  be  effected  too  dearly } 
aBd  it  would  have,  been  so,  if,  to 
obtain  it,  we  put  the  French  in  a 
situation  to  injure  our  cause,. or  the 
f;ause  of  our  allies,  to  a  greater  de- 

free  than  they  conld  have  done  in 
'ortugal.  Wherever  we  oppose  the 
French^  our  aiip  ought  to  be  to 
destroy  their  resources,  and  thus  to 
n;i^rrow  their  means  of  injurmg  us. 
Inframifigthe  convention,  thisseems 
to  have  been  totally  overlooked  ;  it 
certainly  was  not  adverted  to^  that 
the  terms  granted  to  Junot  extri- 
cated his  army  from  a  state  of  great 
distress  and  difficulty,  from  which^ 


without  our  means,  they  conld  not 
have  escaped,  and  brought  it  in^a 
a  state  of  action  and'  utility  in  a 
quarter  from  which  we  ought  most 
carefully  to  have  kept  it  away. 

His  lordship  then  argues  on  the 
supposition,  that  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  British  army 'to  re- 
duce the  enemy  to  unconditional 
submission :  in  such  a  cas6  it  ought 
to  have  been  expressly  stipulated 
th^t  they  were  not  to  serve  against 
this  country,  or  its  allies,  for  a  speci- 
fied time ;    or  they  should  have 
been  landed  in  a  part  of  France,  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  penii^sulaas . 
would  have  rendered  it  impossible 
for  them  (at  least  for  a  cotisiderable 
length  of  time)  to  reinforce  the  ar 
mies  destined  to  be  employed  a-, 
gaiitst  Spain:  but  above  and  be- 
fore   all  things,   the  character  oi 
the  British  arms  should  have  been 
preserved  inviolate,  with  the  most 
scrupulous  jealousy  •and  honour : 
it  ought  to  nave  been  sacrificed  to 
no  apprehension  of  danger  or  diffi- 
culty, to  no  considerations  of  pru* 
.dence.     If  we  wished  to  gain  the 
confidence,  and  to  fix  the  admira« 
tton  and  respect  of  the  Spaniards  ; 
if  it  were  an  object  of  impdrtancc 
to  invite  the  nations  groaning  un- 
der the  yoke  of  Frs^ce,  to  look 
up  to  this  country  as  able  and^  wil- 
ling to  cooperate  in  a  prompt  and 
effectual  manner  for  their   eman« 
cipation    aad    independencei— we 
should  never  have  permitted    the 
idea  to  go  forth  into  the  worlds 
that  a  superior  'British  army,  in* 
spirited  by  victory,  surrounded  by 
a  friendly  people,  in  the  possession 
of  all  the  means  of  support -and 
reinforcement,  sent  for  the  express 
purpose  not  only  of  liberating  the 
country  of  their  ally  from  the  pre- 
sence and  oppression  of  their  com-> 
mon  enemy«  butalso  of  depriving 
that  enemy  of  every  opportunity 
of  future  miscliief,  and  on  whom 

their 
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tneir  own  countrymen  cohddently  which  it  will  be  our  painful  dbtv 

depended,  for  the  faitliful  and  fuU  to  record  in  our  jlresent  volnme. 

perfonnance  of  all  these  objects ;  The  convention  of  C  intra  will  be 

that  such  an  anny»  so  constituted  found  to  have  exerted  its  baneful 

and  situated,  was  obliq:ed  to  grant  influence  over  the  fate  of  our  allies  ; 

to  an  inferior  army,  broken,  dis-  and,  as  if  in  just  punishment  of 

pirited,  and  weakened  by  defeat,  our  folly  in  acceding  to  it,  it  may 

widiout  hope  or  prospect  of  succour  be  traced  in  the  inactivity,  the  re- 

or  relief,  terms,  which  too  clearly  treat,  and  the  losses  ef  our  army 

aod  fatally  evinced,  that  die  victo*  in  Spain  ;  of  that  army  which  was 

nous  army  was  still  apprehensive  obliged  to  push  its  way   slowly, 

and   afraid  of  the  arniy  which  it  amidst  difficulty  and  distress,  while 

had  vanquished.  the  liberated  army  of  Junot,  which 

Sir  Hew  Dalrympk  had  urged,  it  had   Conquered,  was  safety  re- 

before  the  board,  that  the  conven-  stbred  to  its  country,  and  brought 

tion  entered  into  in  Egypt,  on  the  to  oppose  it  agaiui  refreshed  and 

21st  of  March,  1801,  was  a  |iaral-  invigorated. 

Ul  case.    This  the  earl  of  Moira  But  we  have  beeii  induced  by 

expressly  denies.    The  sole  object  another  consideration,   to    record 

there  was  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  thus  fully  and  circumstantially  the 

by  die  French ;  by  aCcomplisning  proceedings  of  the  board  of  in* 

that,  every  thing  desirable  and  ne-  quiry.  Had  government  instituted 

cessary '  was  accomplished,   while,  a  court-martial,  instead  of  a  board 

at  die  same  lime,  no  injury  was  of  inquiry;    or    had    this  board 

done  to  the  cause  of  our  allies  or  boldly  >denoUnced  the  necessity  of 

oorselyes,  by  conveying  the  French  further   investigation,  so  that  the 

troops    to    Europe ;   whereas  the  authors  of  that  convention,  which 

operauon  of  the  convention  of  Cin-  Jiad  "  disappointed  the  hopes  and 

tra  on  the  afiairs  of  Spain,  ought  expectations  of  the  nation,'*  should 

to  have  been  deemed  of  primary  have  been  held  up  to  public  detesta* 

impoTtance*  tion,  and  brought  to  condign  pn- 

Such  are  the  leading  topics  in-  nishment,  our  country  most  prcHKi^ 

listed  upon  and  illustrated  in  the  bly  would  not  now  have  to  lament 

record  entered  by  the  earl  of  Moira.  the  loss  of  national  honour,  and  the 

That  his  opinion  of  the  convention  waste  of  blood  and  treasure  which 

is  correct  and  Just^  has  been  too  the  expedition  to  Walcheren^  has 

fatally  proved  (if  additional  proof  occasioned.     But  shall  we  be  sur- 

were    necessary)    by    the -events  prised  at  any  failure:  arising  from 

wiiich    have    subsequently    taken  the  misconduct  or  the  incompetency 

place  in  Spain.    On  this  account,  of  our  generals,  when  we  reflect 

as  well  &s  because  of  the  inherent  thdt  a  slight  mark  of  disgraicer  af» 

disgrace  of  the  convention,   have  fixed  oh  the  chahicter  of  sir  Hew 

we  entered  thus  minutely  on  the  Dairy  mole,   was  the   only  atone* 

subject.  -It  is  connected  with  many  metu  oitered  to  the  British  natio« 

disastrous  and  melancholy  events,  for  th^  convention  of  Cintra  l 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


General  Remarks  on  the  Character  of  the  Session  of  P^rliamtni^Jnttrmi 
excited^  among  the  Ptop/e  respecting  their  RroceedingS'^  Observatiom  on 
the  State  Papers  laid  before  Parliument'^JLetiers  oj  Connt  Htananxqff' 
and  M,  Champagny--  oJ  the  Emperor  jilexander  and  Bonaparte — Mr, 
Canning**  Heply--  Observations  on  the  litpmts  of  the  Commifsumert  nf 
J^iiiiar^  Inquiry — Summary  of  the  Facts  and  CircumHances  stated  in 
their  Report  on  the  Office  of  Secretary  at*  I '/or — of  those  stated  in  tkdr 
Report  on  IVest"  India  A i  uses — Introductory  Remarks  to  the  Proceeding 
^of  Parliament  resptding  the  Ihtke  of  York—  Unpopularity  of  His  Royal 
Highness — Substance  of  the  Charges  brought  against  /Etin — First  Charge^ 
astd  Summary  of  the  Evidence — Second  Charge  respecting- Colonel  F^endk*s 
J^eyy — Strong  collateral  and  circumstantial  Evidence  irk  Support\f  U 
^^Third  Charge — Fourth  Charge-^Other  Instances  of  Misconduei 
troughi  to  Light  during  the  Inuestigation — The  Defence  of  the  Duke  con^ 
ducted  in  aa  v^uditious  and  prejudicial  Mantter — Dijferent  Degrees  its 
which  he  am  considered  guiity  by  different  Members  of  the  Hnuse — Re^ 
fnarks  o«  the  Dukes  Letter  to  the  Speaker — on  the  Mode  and  Time  of 
kis  Resignation — Concluding  Remarks'-- On  the  Danger  of  employing 
Men  not  really  restanxble — On  the  Character  of  the  British  Nation  as 
displayed  durmg  the  Investigation, 


THE  proceedings  oF*  p;:rl»ii- 
"ment  thi&  year  call  £inr  a 
]Hrge  share  of  our  <itten)ton»  and 
deroandy  by  their  importance  and 
ipierest,  particular  obset-vation'nnd 
renQatk,  For  several  years  pa^t* 
rt  must  have  been  obrious  to  f:verY 
iQADartial  observer  of  the  British 
sMon%  that  they  conceived  them- 
selves Bot  very  immediately  or 
d^ply  concerBtd  in  the  debiites 
a^'  proceedings  of  their  rcpre- 
^matives:  whatever  passed  m  par- 
liament, unless  an  increase  of  taxes 
were  the  object  of  ttt  might  indeed 
be  read  with  a  momentary  atten- 
tion and  interest,  but  soon  passed 
from  their  remembrance,  as  if  tliere 
had  been  no  common  interest  or 
ctHWtrtqg  between  them  and  liieir 


represcrtatives.  I:  is  foreign  to 
our  present  subject,  to  itivestigaie 
the  causes  which  hod  produced 
this  indiflPcrence  and  apathy,  or  to 
offer  any  conjecture  respecting  the 
eilects,  both  on  the  nation  at  uage 
and  on  their  representative^,  vhich 
it  was  most  undoubtedly  calculated 
to  produce.  We  sliall  content 
ourselves  with  remarking,  that  it 
was  no  pleasing  or  encdhmging 
symptom  to  those  who  remembered 
and  venenitcd  thegenubie  British 
character,  or  who  were  anxious  to 
see  preserved  the  purity  and  effi- 
cacy of  a  reprcsenttuive  hoii«e  of 
commons.- 

Perhaps  the  election  of  some 
members,  whom,  as  avowedly  be- 
longing to  no  parfy,  the  people* 

regarded 
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tegarded  as  more  strictly  and  pro- 
perly their  pwn,  had  no  slight  ten- 
dency to  recall  their  attention  and 
interest  to  the  proceedings  of  par- 
iiainent  t  they  eipccted  uaat  these 
members  would  br4ng  forv^ard 
Subjects,  not  of  mere  party  dispute, 
but  such  as  would  concern  and 
benefit  the  whole  nation. 

It  would  far  exceed  bur  limits 
to  offer  even  general  and  brief  ob- 
servations on  every  topic  of  essen- 
tial and  perman^t  interest,  which 
was  brought  before  parliament 
daring  the  session  of  1809.  We 
sball  useiefore  confine  ourselves  to 
those  of  primary  importance,  re- 
ferring our  readers,  for  a  connected 
view  of  the  whole  proceedings  of 
both  bouses,  to  the  usual  depart- 
ment of  our  Register. 

The  subjects  on  which  we  mean 
to  advert  naturally  class  them- 
selves under  three  heads.  In  the 
fiist  place,  the  state  papers  that 
were  laid  before  parliament;  of 
these,  the  correspondence  with  the 
Russan  and  French  governments, 
ftlattvb  to  xht  overtures  received 
last  year  from  Erfurth,  alone  claim 
Our  notice  and  attention. 

In  the  second  place,  the  reports 
dnt  were  laid  before  the  house  of 
commons  by  the  different  commit- 
tees appmnied  to  examine  and  re- 
port upon  public  abuses  and  delim 
qnencies :  of  these,  the  seventh  and 
ninth  reports  of  the  commissioners 
of  military  inquiry,  whldi  respec- 
tivdy  relate  to  abuses  in  the  office 
of  Ihe  secretary  at  war  and  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  a  high  degree  de* 
sfenre  our  consideration. 

In  the  third  place,  we  shall  offer 
tome  remarks  on  the  proceedings 
hi  the  house  of  commons,  relative 
to  the  duke  of  York ;  a  subject  of 
the  highest  interest  and  moment, 
not  only  in  itself,  bat  as  having 
ltd  the  way  to  lereral  other  debates 


and  investigations,  connected  with 
it  in  principle,  and  scarcely  inferior 
In  importance :  we  refer  more  par-t 
ticularly  to  the  abuse  of  East-Indin 
patronage ;  to  thd  chstrges  against 
lord  Castlereagh,  and  to  Mr.  Cur- 
wen's  bill  for  better  securing  the 
purity  of  piirliament ;  Mr.  War- 
die's  plan  of  oiconomical  reform ; 
and.  the  plan  proposed  by  sir  Fran-  . 
cis  Burdett  for  a  reform  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  public ;  the  one 
incidentally,  the  other  directly,  flow- 
ing from  the  proceedings  respect- 
ing the  duke  of  York,  claim  also 
our  attentive  consideration: 

On  a  perusal  of;  the  correspond- 
ence witn  the  Russian  and  French 
governments^,  relative  to  tlie  over- 
tures for  peace  received  from  £r- 
furth,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  subserviency  of  the 
Russian  emperor  to  the  interests 
and  schetnes  of  Bonaparte.  The 
sentiments  contained  in  the  letters 
from  count  Romanxoff  the  Russian 
minister  breathe  the  same  appear^ 
ance  of  moderation  and  disinterest- 
edness with  respect  to  the  wishes 
of  his  master,  as^naparte  so  well 
knows  how  to  assume,  when  he  is 
anxious  to  disguise  his  real  inten- 
tions and  diaracter,  and  to  draw 
from  the  unreflecting^  and  deceived 
multitude  of  France,  praises  on* 
the  peaceable  nature  of  his  disposi- 
tion. Even  the  language  in  which 
he  conveys  the  overtures  of  his 
master,  savours  strongly  of  the 
French  -  school.  In  short,  every 
passage  contained  in  the  letters  of 
the  Russiah  minister  might,  with- 
out fear  of  detection  or  misappre- 
hension,  have  been  received  and 
acknowledged  as  conveying,  the 
seniirtients  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, ^and  as  palpably  and  nne*  ■ 
quivocally  conveyed  in  the  style' 
which  it  usually  emplovs  in  diph>- 
mattc  correspondence,  it  the  letters 
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had  not  posscs^^ed  the  signature  of  use  of  peaceful  sentiment?,  ilnif'tT^ 

count  RomanzofF.  strained  breatliinj^n  nfter  that  which 

The  first  letter  from  the  Russian  they  acknowWdp^e  all  Europe  needs 
nini«»ter  is  dated  Ei  fuith,  October  and  wishes  for,  is  too  barefaced  to 
the  21  St.  In  this  his  excellencj'  as-  deceive  those  who  reflect  that  tliey 
fiures  Mr.  Canning,  that  no  change  proceed  from  two  men,  one  of 
of  circumstance  ciwi  possfbly  breuk  whom  has  been  nurtured  in  greai- 
or  interrupt  the  union  between  the  ness  and  power  by  a  continued  stale 
two  empires  of  Russia  and  France,  of  warfare,  to  which,  by  his  h»- 
These  sentiments,  liLe  their  inter-  bits,  not  les>s  than  by  his  natttral 
ests,  correspond,  whetlicr  peace  or  disposicicm,  he  i»  incessantly  borne 
yar  be  determined  Upon.  Advert-  forward  j  and  that  the  other,  while 
me  to  the  letter  from  the  emperor,  prof'essfng^  an  anxious  wish  for 
which  His  own  enclosed,  lie  expresses  peace,  has  sold  him^lf  to  the  ruling^ 
the  hopes  entertained  by  his  mas-  cause  and  priroc  mover  of  war, 
ter,  chat  his  Britannic  majesty  will  Can  any  assertion  be  more  pal- 
perceive  the  grandeur  and  si  ncejiLy  pably  erroneous  than  that  which 
of  tlie  step  which  the  emperors  attrfbutes  the  charjgcs  which  have 
have  taken,  in  order  to  prove  their  taken .  place  in  £urop.e,  and  the 
anxious  wish  for tliereestablishment  overthrowing  of  its  states^  to  th^ 
of  peace.  In  order  that  the  En-  agitation  and  misery  in  which  the 
glish  government  might  be  blamed,  stagnation  of  maritime  commerce 
as  indisposed  to  amicable  arrange-  has  placed  tlie  greatest  nations  ?  la 
ments,  if  they  refwa<*d  to  entertain  whatever  sense  the  phrase,  mari- 
the  peaceable  sentitnents  held  forth  time  commerce,  be  taken,  it  can  in 
by  the  two  emperor^  the  connt  no  respect,  either  directly  or  mdi* 
expressly  declares,-  that  their  hn-  redly,  either  by  itself  or  connected 
perial  majesties  see  no  diBicult)^  in  with  other  causes,  be  regarded  as 
adopting,  as  the  ^basis  of  the  pro-  the  source  from  whie)i  the  slavery 
posed  negotiation,  all  those  for-  and  wretdieciness  of  Etirope  have 
merly  proposed  by  Great  Britain,  proc^Jed.  Xould  not  the  cmpe- 
w'srthe  uti  po/iidelijfnnd  every  otlier  rors  of  Russia  and  of  France  have 
basis  which  should  imply  or  rest  discovered  some  more  natural  cause 
upon  that  reciprocity  and  equ.dity  of  t&e  misery  which  they  deplore  ? 
that  ought  always  to  prevail  be-  Does  the  latter  deem  himself  en- 
tween  greai  natibnis.  Here  we  have  tirely  guiltless  of  it,  when  he  brings 
a  striking  anct  inJubkable'  ex^m-  back  to  his  menrK)ry  and  bLs  con- 
pie  and  proof  of  that  adroitnesi,  science  the  transactions  in  which 
with  whicn  the  French,  m  all  ages,  he  has  been  engaged  for  these  last 
and  in  a  more  especial  manner  ten  years?  Had  pe  not  been  bonn 
since  the  revolution,  have  removed  or  Ivad  he  h'^en  bom  with  that  love 
the  odium  of  protracted  hostility  of  peace  which  he  pretends  to  pos-. 
from  tliemsdves,  and  fixed^'k  on  sess,  docs  he  acti^ly  think  thax 
therrrivals.      ^  the  states  of  Europe  woi>ld  have 

Tlie  letter  of  the  two  emperors  been  overthrown,  and  her  people 

it  a  still  more  refined  specimen  of  steopcdin  slavery  and  wretchedness? 
Fzench    diplomatic    finesse  ;     al-        To  the  vague  expressions  of  a 

though  some  may  be  of  opinion  desire    for  peace,  mixed  up  with 

that    the  regular  and  methodical  no   iz\direct   insinuation,  t|iat  his 

BntanDic- 
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Oic  Britannic  majesty  \vas  deaf  to  which   that  gentleman,  with   per* 
vfTice  of  hnmanity,    and   listened  haps  tofi  mucli  of  his  characteristic 
only  to   that  of  the  passions,  Mr.  sarcasm,  scarcely  hides  his  sati^fac- 
Canning   replied  in  a   manner,  at  tion  at  tlie  calamitous  effects  ac^ 
once    ii?guihed    and    open, — in  a  knowledged   by   the   emperors  to 
nrinrcr,    which  evinced  a  sincere  have  been  produced  by   the  anli- 
dibposiiion  on  the  part  of  hia  ma^  commercial  system  of  Bonaparte,— 
ter  to  accede  to  terms  of  peace,  count  Romanzoif  enters  at  lar^e 
while  it  w-as  very  jiroperly  far  re-  into  the  question  respecting;  the  avU 
jnoved  from  that  o¥erstrained  am-  mi^on  to  the  congicss  for  peace, 
ieiy1r»r  ijt,  ^v^l^ch  proircd  either  in-  of  plenipotentiaries  from    Spain  5 
sincerity,  weakness,  or  meannes*.^  niid  in  tiiis  place  it  is  impossible 
He  at  once  declares,  in  the  most  nc^t  to  perceive  hoiv  subservient  his 
explicit   and  positive   terms,   that  imperial  nwjevty  is  to  the  designs 
U!iless  France  apkpowledges  the  g(v  oi  JV^naparte,  and  yet  how  unwil- 
Vrrnment  of  }Spa<9  as  party  to' the  ling  he  is  to  examine  into  the  jiis- 
Dv  ffit  atJon,  hccar.noi,  consistently  tice  of  those  designs,  or  into  tlieir 
with  Jiis  own  honour,  with  the  faith  connexion  or  coincidence  with  the 
of  treaties,  or  with  those  principles  interests  of  himself  and  his  empire. 
cf  liberty  and  ind^)endence  which  He  repeats  that  he  is  united  to  the 
xnuii  always  unite  the  British  na-'  emperor  of  the  French  for  peace  as 
lion  more  firmly  than  any  treaties  well  as  for  ,war ;  and  declares,  that 
can   possibly  do,   with    a    people  -by his havingalready acknowledged 
struggling  for  their  independence  Joseph  Napoleon  king  of  Spain,  he 
and  the  government  of  their  ances-  is  debarred  from  admitting  to  the 
tois,  and  of  their  own  choice,  listen  congress  those  whom  he  calls  the 
10  any  pacific  overtures.    That  his  plenipoteatiaries  of  ihe  Spanish  in- 
Russian    majesty  intended  to   in-  surgents,   even  had   he  been  dis- 
dude  Spain  as  the  ally  of  Great  posed,  as  he  is  not,  to  assent  to  die 
Britain  iff  the  proffered   negotia-  principle  on   which   his    Britannic 
lion,  liis  ro.aje^ty  cannot  enterlam  majesty  contended  for  their  admisr 
Ac  most  flight  or  distant  doubti  sio2i.  Though  the  language  of  Mr. 
Vhen  ^e  cafls  tf)  niiad  the  lively  Canning's  letter  and   oilicial  note 
interest    which    his    impeiial  ma-  was  so  very,  strong   and  definite, 
jtsty  has  always  expressed  fortlic  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been 
dig^riiy  and  welfa?x  of  the  Spanish  misunderstood ;  and,  if  understood, 
nionarchy  5  that  he.musi  view  with  mus;  have  spok/?n   plaiiily  die-  de- 
indignation,  as   rt'pugnant   to  his  tcrnjination   of  hjs   Brit.tnuic  ma- 
sense  and  justice*,  and  to  his  pril^-  jesty  lo.consider  himself  bound  by 
ciples  of  national  indcpendente<  the  a  ino^e  solemri  and  Jijgher  obliga- 
wsurpatioRs  begun  and  canicJ  on  tion  than  a  mere  positive  engage^ 
in  that  kingdom,  bis  Britannic  ma-  menf  to  the  causi?  and  interests  of 
jcsty  must  ^lelievf',  since  the  empc*  the  Spanish  nution;  yet  the  Russian 
ror  could  never  sanation,    by  Jiis  minister,  in  his  reply,  affVn'ts  to  sec 
concurrence  orarprobation,  a  mode  wiih   pleasure,  that,   as  there  war, 
rf  conduct  which  diiectly  tends  to  iw)  express  engagciiHMit  wi  Ji  iSr^inV 
the  overthrow  of  all  legitimate  gor  tlieie  could  be  i»o  obstacle,  eitliet 
vernment.  to  prevent  or  delay  the  opening  of 

In  reply  to  th's  letter,  and  to  an  a  congress, 

official  note  of  Mr.  Canning's,  ia  In  the  official  note  of  M«  Chanv 
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pSLgtiYt  ^e    French  mioisterTor  considerations,  or  upon' what  pHn« 

foreign  affairs,  the  wounded  pride  ciples  of  interest,  duty,  or  policf « 

and  ambition  of  his  master  breaks  the  emperor  of  Russia  has  been 

thr6;igh  the  usual  mild  and  peacea-  led  to  sanction  and  approve  of  the  , 

ble  tone  of  French  diplomatic  cor*  unprovoked    and    unjust     att:ick 

respondence.    In  the  former  let-  made  by  the  government  df  France 

ters,  Bonaparte  had  declared  him/  Upon  the  sovereignty  of  Spain.    If 

self  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  his  imperial  majesty  is  determmed 

horrors  of  war }  and  had  ascribed  to  carry  his  union  with  France,  so 

the  misery  and  desolation  of  £u-  far  as  to   establish   by  war,  and 

rope  to  the  stagnation  of  maritime  maintain  in  peace,  the  fight  of  that 

commerce.     In  this  note  his  ian-  J^oyernment  to  trample  imder  foot 

guage    is   entirely  changed;    he  the    most  sacred  and    inviolable 

is  aJSronted,  that  it  should  have  rights  of  mankind,  by  the  deposi*. 

been  supposed  p98sible,  that  the  tion  and  imprisonment  of  friendly 

misery  which  he  acknowledges  to  sovereigns,  and  the  forci|>le  trans- 

^xist,  had  weakened  his  ability  to  ference  to  herself  of  the  allegiance 

carry  on  tlie  war.  and  that  his  de-  of  loyal  and  independent  nations, 

sire  for  peace  could  have  originated  his    majesty  must  lament  such  a 

from   any  other  source,  but  that  determination ;  but  he  cannot  up- 

principle  of  moderation,  which  is  braid  himself  with  protracting  the 

the  true  characteristic-  of   power  period  of  peace,  if  peace  coind  be 

and  real    greatness.      Respecting  obtained,  only  by  ^^  sacrifice  of 

the  admissiop  of  the  Spanish  pleni-  justice  and  ot  hopour. 
potentiaries,  he  feels  so  indignant.        In  the  short  reply  to  M.  Cham* 

that    his  true    greatness  forsakes  pagny,  Mr*  Canning  contents  him> 

him ;  be  cannot  reason ;  he  bitterly  self  with  expressing  his  majesty's 

a^s,    What  would    the    English  firm  determination  not  to  abandon 

government  have  said,  had  it  been  the  cause  of  the  Spanish  nation, 

proposed  to  them  to    admit  the  and  of  the  legitimate  monarchy  of 

catholic    insurgents    of    Ireland  ?  Spain.     Did  Tie  accede  to  the  pn>r 

His  close   ana  irreyocahle  union  posals  of  France,  to  exclude  from 

with  Russia  is  held  forth,  as  calcu-  the    negotiation    the    plenipoten*^ 

jated  to  preclude  England  from  tiaries  $ent  by  the  provisional  go^ 

any  chance  of  again  rousing  the  vernftient,  acting  in  the  name  and 

powers  ofthe  continent,  or  contehd-'  under  the  authority  of  Ferdinan4 

ing  there  with  the  armies  of  France,  the  Seventh,  he  should  be  virtually 

The  correspondence  terminated  acquiescing  in  an  usurpation  i^npa- 

with  a  reply  from  Mr.  Canning  to  ralleled  in  the  history  of  mankind* 
count  Romanxoff,  and  another  to        Although    the   reports  of    the 

M.  Champagny.     In.  the  former,  commissioners  of  military  inquiry 

his  Bcitamiic  majesty  expresses  his  have  neither  appeared  safrequently, 

astonishment  and  regret,-  that  he  attracted  so  in\ich  artj^tion,-  nor 

should  have  been  expected  to  join  been  productive  of  such  beneficial 

in  a  negotiation  for  peace,  by  the  eflects,  as  was  expected  by  many 

previous  abandonmeilt  of  his  allies  people,    yet  they  have  a    strong 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  sacrifice  of*  claim  on  our  deep  consideration^ 

bis  own  honour  and  that  of  his  The   blenefits  they  may  produce* 

people.    His  majesty  is  at  a  loss  and  which  they  would  necessarily- 

tp  conceive  by  what  argumenu  or  producei  if  they  were  properly  ts* 
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len  up  by  some  leadmg  and  tnde* 
pendent  members  of  parlinment, 
appear  to  have  been  in  a  grc/ic 
measure  misunJerstood.  Tlie  r<a- 
lion  should  look  to  tliem^  not  prin- 
cipally as  pointing  oui  th(»se  de« 
fauUers  from  whom  the  c6t»as  uf 
law  may  force  pan  of  ^hci;-  ill- 

frtrcn  plunder,  and  on  whom  tlie 
rand  f  »f  public  indignation  may  l>e 
seared  ; — these  are  conipanitively 
objects  of  Htile  momeiU :— if  the 
reports  effect  only  this,  they  will 
scarcely  repay  the  expense  attend- 
ing them.     If  properly  drawn  up  ; 
— if  founded  upon  a  mix^nte  arni 
full  acquaintance  with  the  diSertnt 
sttbjecu  to  which  ihcy  rei  ito,  they 
ron<:t  be  of  inHu^te  service  in  un- 
masking all   tl:e  tricks  of  pecida*- 
tors,  in  tracinc;   the  ea*c,  secrecy 
and  Siifety  with  which  tiioy  have 
go ::e  on,  from  year  to  year,  accu- 
mulating their  unjust  gains,  up  to 
some    specific    abuse»  misi-rrange- 
inent,  or  defect  m  the  diSercnt  de- 
partments of  government.— They  . 
will  enable  the  min'stry,  if  they 
are    so    induced,  to     n>w    model x 
them,  they  will  mak^  ihe  detection 
of  abtises    and    peculation    more 
easy  in  time  to  come,  and  thus  ne- 
cessarily, by  dimin'shing  the  ijroba- 
biiiiy  of  secrecy  or  escape,  lesstiv  the 
number  of  public  dotanlrevs. 

Of  the  reports  which  have  been 
made  by  the  commiwiioaers  of 
roiliiaiy  inquiry,  theie  are,  of 
course,  some  piuch  more  interest- 
in  ((  and  important  than  others. 
The  seventh,  which  relates  to  riie 
office  of  the  secretai*y  at  war,  may 
justly  be  deemed  wonhy  our  parti- 
cular attention.  From  this  report 
'  it  appears,  that  so  far  back  as  1796 
an  o£ce  unsanctioned  by  parlia- 
ment, and  unknown  to  the  leeis- 
larore,  wjs  added  to  the  reguv^r 
war  department,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
inspeaing  and  regulating  tlie  aci> 


counts  of  foreign  corps Jrt  the  Bri- 
tish :?Lrvicu.  This  department  was 
c(»iuim»tJ,  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pense, til]  the  pence  of  li^02,  when 
it  wa*  suppre8*«etl. 

When     the    present    war   com- 
n)euceJ,  i'.  whs  re« established  ;  and 
It  was  then  expressly   bt.ited,  that 
the  busiiiebS  tn^nsacted  by  it  bore 
the  same   jel;uiou    to   the  foreign 
corp:*,  as  th:it  which  is  transacted  in 
the    v.'iir  odiort    i>tf,i!s    to  Bitilsh 
corps.  \Vc  shall  not  hei estop  to  in* 
vtri;»[h  Hg.dnst  this  clandestine,  Hle- 
gal,  and  uanecessavy  establishment 
of  iwo  war  oJttces   and   two  war 
secretaries,  nor  against  the  conse* 
q'lt^nt  expense  Incurred  by  the  na-  ^ 
tion.     These  are  comparatively  tri- 
fling   evils:    but  it  unfortunately 
happens,  ;h'it  oflices,  which  are  es- 
tabhslied  where  there  is  no  neces^ 
sity  for  them,  and  which  are  not 
unJfr  the  direct  and  immediate  eye 
and  j^anction   of  the  constitution,^ 
are  not  only  toK)  generally  filled  by^ 
persons  indisposed  o^  incompetent 
to  dischiirire  dieir  duties,  but  by 
j>ersons  wlio  are  not  deterred  by 
principles  of  public  honour,  and  a 
sense  of "  publ  i c  d  ut y  and  responsi* 
bility,  from  committing  those  ?cts 
of  peculation   and  fraud,  to  which 
the  unacknowledged  and  clandes* 
tine   nature  of  their,  employment 
otfers  so  many  temptatbhs  and  op- 
portutiittes. 

Although  an  office  so  appointed 
ought  to  have  been  guarded  most 
strictly  and  scrupulously  against 
every  abitse  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  money  which  passed 
throTigh  it,  yet  it  appears  that  the 
person  who  was  ut  the  head  of  the 
department,  while  abroad  as  the 
ajc<-*nt  for  fojcign  corps,  did  not 
send  home  any  estimate  to  justify 
his  bills,  ncT  ever  staie  the  baiances 
vfhich  he  held  in  his  hands.  In 
siior:,  "  those  checks  and  precau- 
•      R  4?  tions, 
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tionSy  which  are  usually  adopted  in  are  laid  open  in  this  report  of  the 
the  cases  of  officers  intrusted  with  commissioners  of  military  inquiry, 
such  large  powers  of  money  trans-  Throuj^h  the  hands  of  one  qaan,  an 
actions,  were  not  observed  in  his  army  agent  for  foreign  corps,  diere 
ca^/'  The  culpable  negligence  passed,  in  the  course  of  seven  years, 
displayed  in  this  loose  mode  of  car-  the  sum  of  1,524,650/.  When  he 
rying  on  the  public  business^  will,  resigned  his  situation,  he  was  al* 
'  pterhaps,  make  its  due  impression,  lowed  to  retain  five-sixths  of  the 
when  it  is  stated,  that  between  balance  of  public  money ;  and  when 
August  1794?  and  September  1796  called  upon  to  produce  his  docn- 
the  i^spector-genepoi  of  foreign  mcnts,  he  re|)lied,  that  numerous 
corps  drew  sums.to  the  amount  of  payments  were  made  by  him  under 
46],139A  either  nterbal  or  hnpiied  authorities 

The  auditii%  of  these  accoimts    from  the  war  x)ffice,  for  many  of 
bore  the  same  unauthorized  and    which  irregular  payments  he  after- 
slovenly  character  as  the  whole  es-    wards  received  covering  letters  from 
tablishment  of  the 'office  exhibited,    the  same  office.  Another  agent  was 
A  person,  who  held  no  situation    permitted  to  keep  an  untouched 
whatever  in  any  branch  of  the  war    balance  of  4000/.  for  years  unmen- 
office,  to  whom  no  powe^  or  in-    tioned,  though,  at  the  'beginning 
structions  were  regularly  or  offi-    of  every  quarter,  he  was  delivering 
cially  giveht  hut  merely  verbal  au-    in  estimates,  upon  which  addition^ 
thority  from  Mr.  Windham,  at  that    sums  were  issued, 
time  secretary  of  state  for  the  war » *     The  committee  conclude  their 
department,  compared  the  vouch-    report,  witlv  strongly  recommend* 
ers  with  the  experiditure  of  the  a«    ing  and  enforcing  tne  discontinue 
gent's  accounts ;  and  the  certificate    ance  of  the  foreign  department  in 
of  this  person,  thus  irregularly  ap-  '  the  war«office,  and  with  suggesting 
pointed,  uninstructed  in  the  duties    the  necessity  of  a  number  of  pro« 
of  his  situation,  and  having  exe-    spective  regulations.    These  are  ju- 
cuted  these  duties  in  this  most  in-    dicious,  and  probably  would  be/ef- 
accrurate  and  unsatfsfactory  man»    fectual,  at  least  in  a  greaf  degree, 
ner^  was  the  foundation  of  all  tlie    to  prevent  future  irregularities  and 
agent's  final  discharges.  What  jus-    waste  of  (he  public  money :  but 
tice  was  done  to  the  public  by  this    who  will  step  forward  and  see  that 
mode  of  auditing  may  be  inferred    they  are  acted  upon  in  their  fuU 
from  the  circumstance,  that  when,    a^id  strict  meaning  and  force? — who 
after  two  years  resistance,  the  a-    will^  from  time  to  time»  examine 
gent  was  obliged  to  reproduce  his    whether  any  negligence  or  abuse 
accounts;  it  appeared  that  credit    has  crept  in  among  them? — who^ 
was  taken  for  tlic  sterling  amount    in  short,  will  exert  the  same  active^ 
of  bills  negotiated  against  foreign    keen*eyed,  and  sleepless  zeal  and 
bills,  and  that  neither  the  mode  nof    attention  in  watching  the  public  in* 
the  rate  at  which  that  foreign  coin    terest  and  welfare,  which  he  would 
was  obtained -or  expendedi  can  be    cheerfiiDy  and  unweariedly  mahi- 
ascertained  by  the  discharge  which    fest,  if  his  oxnti  were  in  question  ? 
the  agent  received  from  the  secre-        The  melancholy  truth  of  these 
tary*at  W3r.  observations  is  too  fuUy  and  fatally 

Many  other  instances  of  gross    illustrated  and  confirmed   by  the 
miscooducti  to  use  the  mildest  tensiy    disclosures  which  are  made  in  the 

ninth ' 
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rinth  wort  of  the  commission- 
ers of  military  inquiry.  From  this 
report  it  appears,  that  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  indubitable  and  con- 
fessed insufficiency  of  the  auditors 
of  public  accounts  ia  the  year  IHOQ, 
a  commission  Was  appointed  to  in- 
quire into,  abnses  practised  in  the 
West  Indies,  So  far  back  as  the 
year  1791,  a  regular  and.unchecked 
system  of  peculation,  carried  on 
m  the  mostf  unblushing  manner,  is 
stated  to  haye  been  established.  So 
incapable  was  the  commission,  or 
V>  ddatory  and  negligent  in  keeping 
pace  viih  the  public  defaulters,  by 
examining  and  checking  their  ac^ 
connts,  tLitt  in  the  spaco  of  nine 
yeais,  from  J  791  to  J  800,  only  a 
few  ihousandf  were  wrested  from 
the  peculators,  and  restored  to  the 
public.  When  we  reflect  on  ilje  ex- 
pense incurred  by  the  maintenance 
of  the  commission,']and  on  the  little 
iwl  benefit  it  appears  to  have  been 
of  to  the  nation,  we  must  be  con- 
vinced that  the  latter  bears  a  very 
trifling  proportion  to  the  former. 

.\\^hen  this  commission  was  ap- 
pointed in  1800,  it  was  expressly 
declared  that  the  principal  reason 
for  transferring  the  examinalioii  of 
^^'est»lndia  accounts  froih  the  aur 
dit-office  to  them,  was  the  necessity 
of  inquiry  and  investigation  on  the 
«pot,  which  the  auditors  were  un- 
able to  effect.  It  was  also  declar-, 
cd  to  be  temporary,  and  directed 
to  a  specific  object :  yet  notwith- 
stauding  the  avowal  of  thes*;  plain 
grounds  for  its  original  establish- 
>nent^  anothn*  commission,  of  much 
greater  extent,  and  attended  with 
much  greater  expense,  has  been 
tormed,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
with  a  large  establishment,  is  fixed 
nij^ondon ;  and  appears,  from  the 
report  of  the  military  commission- 
's, to  have  no  other  eirlployment 
4un  that  of  receivingi  aad  trans- 


mitting to  the  lords  of  the 
tlie  reports  which  ihey  leceive  froiii 
their  colleagues  in  the  West  Indies* 
Either  there  is  employment  in  the 
W'est  Indies  for  this  newly  ap- 
pointed and  enlal-gcd  board,  or 
there  is  not : — if  there  is,  does  not 
til  is  sirigle  fact  point  out  in  a  man* 
ner  too  clear  to  be  overlooked,  and 
too  direct  to  be  denied,  that  the 
former  commission  h<i6  either  been 
remiss  -and  iiuiolent  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty,  or  that  the  improper 
and  inadequate  arrangement  an4 
management  of  aflfairs  in  the  West 
Indies,  whiv;h  gave  birth  to  the  for- 
mer peculations,  have  not  been  et 
fectually  altered,  even  after  the  evils 
consequent  upon  it  were  brought  be- 
fore the  notice  of  government  ?— If 
there  is  not  employment  for  this 
commission,  wh  v  is  it  continued  ?•— 
As  the  wiiole  ot  the  ninth  report  of 
the  commissioners  of  military  inqui- 
ry refers  to  the  acts  of  the  first  com- 
mission^ we  are  almost  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  supposing  that  the 
letter  supposition  is  con^ect,  and 
that  the  nation  is*  j/i// to  reap  the 
benefits  arising  from  the  research. 
and  labour  of  a  commi^^sion  which 
burthens  them  with  an  annual  ex- 
pense of  1 3,000/. 

If  proof  were  wanting  of  the  in- 
sufficiency and  delusion  of  a  com- 
mission so  cqmtitutcd,  it  may  be 
had  by  consulting  the  official  re- 
turn made  to  parliament  of  the 
arrears  of  public  accounts:  from 
this  it  appears  that  the  unexamined 
accounts  for  expenditure  in  St.  Do- 
mingo aloncy  before  the  West 
India  commissioners,  reach  the 
enormous  amount  of  seveii  millions 
sevep  hundred  thousand  pounds  !-— 
and  that  this  sum  was  expended  in 
less  than  four  years,  on  a  few  spots 
in  an  island  in  ruins,  under  circum- 
stances of  a  very  suspicious  nature» 
fourteen  years  ago.   It  maj  wdl  be 

ques* 
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.questioned^  whether  the  nation  has    action,    in    which   the  age   and 
most  reason  to  complain  and  be  in-    quality  of  the  rum  bought  for  the 


nant  at  the  abuse  and  waste  of  use  of  the  troops,  as  well  as  the 

the  public  money,  or  at  the  mock-  real  price  of  it,  and  the  names  of 

ery  of  such  a  commission.  the  persons  who  actually  sold  it» 

Having  offered  these  observa-  are  different  from  what  the  vouch- 
tions, anostated  these  facts^  respect-  ers  represent,. the  public  are  stated^ 
ing  the  West-India  commissioners,  in  the  report^  to  have  been  defraud- 
as  they  were  suggested,  or  are  ed  of  nearly  10,000/. ;  and  yet,  in 
brought  to  light  in  the  ninth  report,  this  and  similar  transactions  "  the 
we  shall  now  briefly  advert  to  some  vouchers  appear  to  have  fi^one 
of  the  frauds  which  form  the  more  through  the  form  of  a  certincate 
immediate  subject  of  that  report.  signed  by  the  commissary  of  ac- 

In  the  year  1791^  a  deputy  pay-  counts." 
inaster-general  was  appointed  for  '  The  following  summary  of  th« 
the  West  Indieis  with  express  or-  conduct  of  Valentine  Jones,  the 
ders  to  proceed  thither,  and  with  commissary-general,  is  given  la 
clear,  positive,  and  well  defined  one  of  the  reports  of  the  West-India 
directions  in  what  manner  to  ex-  commissioners ;  and  with  it .  we 
ecute  ihe  duties  of  his  orlice.  shall  conclude  this  most  di^onoui^ 
These  directions  he  scarcely,  iij  one  able  and  provoking  display  of  pub- 
single  instance  fulfilled  :  inst)*ad  of  lie  peculation. 
acting  himself,  he  appointed,  as  **  It  appears  therefore  to  us,  that 
his  oeputies,  a  succession  of  per-  Valentine  Jones  very  early  framed 
sons,  who  derived  gain  froto  the  and  established,  by  means  of  corn- 
public  money  in  every  possible  binations  a^d  intricacies  almost 
^^Bvay;  of  wMich  gain  the  paymaster-  impervious,^  an  ovei'ruling  and 
general  received  the  mdicty,  at  highly  injurious  influence  over 
one  time  securqd  to  him  by  a  regu-  the  whole  transactions  of  the  pub- 
)ar  indenture.  Public  bills,  to  the'  lie,  connected  with  th&pay  and  the 
amount  of  about  165,000/.,  were  enormous  extraoi:din:iries  of  the 
remitted  by  those  who  acted  for  army  i a  this  part  of  the  world, 
the  paymaster,  either  for  the  pur-  This  influence  was  disseminated  ia 
pQse  of  supplying  funds  for  mer-  various  directions  throi'gh  every 
entile  pursuits,  for  drawing  pri-  branch  of  the  department,  and 
vate  bills  with  advantage,  or  for  embraced  persons  ofeventlie  lowest 
speculations  of  some  other  nature  ;  description  employed  therein ;  and 
and  the  loss  upon  these  bills  so  re-  this  influence,  imatered  into  a  far- 
mitted  for  private  use, '  was  uni-  extended  system,  produced  an  im« 
formly  charged  to  the  public  mediate   loss    and   injury  almost 

The    commissariat    department  incalculable  ;  and  its  remote  conse« 

^oesnot  seem  to  have  yielded  to  .quences  have  been  little  less  pre- 

(^  preceding^    in    the  ejKtent  or  judicial    by  furnishing    examples 

systematic  uature  of  its  peculations,  and  precedents,   that    are  to   be 

The  agents  of   the    commissary-  clearly  traced  since  that  period,  ia 

general  were  proved  to  have  beeii  neatly  all  transactions  of  a  siipilar 

m  the  habit  of  applying  to   the  description." 

merchants,  to  grant  them  receipts  In   adverting    to   the    charget 

to  vouchers  for  articles  which  they  which  were   brought  against  his 

][iakd  never  suj^pljled*    By  one  trans^  roya)  highness  ,the  duke  of  Y^rk, 
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««  commander-in-chief,  by  colond 
Wanile  in  the  hcuse  of  commons ; 
the  ▼;inou5  extensive  and  compli- 
cated evidence,  direct,  circum- 
stantial,! and  incidental,  by  which 
those  charges  were  supported  ;  the 
principle  and  nature  of  the  defence 
which  was  offered  for  his  royal 
highness; — xhs  different  degrees  in 
which,  by  different  parties  in  the 
bouse,  he  was  deemed  guilty ;— *the 
conduct  of  the  accused,  himself  in 
this  delicate  and  di(Hcult  situation  ; 
and  th^  issue  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ings I  with  the  means  by  which  it 
was  brought  about,  we  must  ne- 
cessarily be  very  brief,  conienting 
ourselves  with  referring  our  readersj 
for  a  minute  and  full  viaw  of  this 
interesting  and  deeply  important 
subject,  jn  all  its  relations  and 
bearings,  to  our  parFiamentary  de- 
bates. And  while  we  are  thus  tak» 
ing  a  rapid  and  brief  view  -  of  the 
several  topics  we  have  just  enume- 
rated, w6  shall  offer  such  observa- 
tions as  the  subject  calls  forth  and 
demands/ 

If  we  consult  the  history  of  our 
country,  we  shall,  perhaps,  not 
meet  with  more  than  one  case  ex- 
actly similar  to  that  of  the  accusa- 
tion of  the  duke  of  York.  Since 
the  time  of  Richard  the  Second, 
the  unfortunate  Jan>es  is  tlie  only 
British  prince  who  has  stood  in  a 
similar  predicfimenr.  The  novelty, 
therefore,  independently  of  other 
considerations,  was  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  the  uncommon  interest 
which  was  excited,  and  kept  alive 
during  the  whole  progress  of  the 
'  investigation,  among  ail  ranks  and 
classes  of  the  British  Ration.  But 
there  were  other  reasons  of  a  powr 
erfiil  nature,  which*  added  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree  to  the  interest 
which  -was  deeoly  felt  and  loudly 
expressed  on  tnis  occasion.  The 
i^ikt  of  York  was  by  ao  means  po» 


pular.  The  unfortunate  Issue  of 
ihe  expeditions  to  Flanders  and 
Holland,  of  which  he  was  deemed 
the  chief  cause,  had  prepossessed 
the  public  mind  against  him.  His 
having  totally  escaped,  without  any 
inquiry  into  his  conduct  on  these 
iexpeditions,  had  irritated  a  great 
majority  of  the  nation,  and  disposed 
them  to  regard  his  public  condvct 
with  a  very  jealous  and  suspicious 
eye.  It  seemed  as  if  tliese  feelings 
towards  him  had  almost  worn  oat  s 
but  in  reality  they  were  only  sxum 
pehded ;  and  the  injudicious  at- 
tempt which  he  wtis  imder stood  to 
have  made,  to  force  himself  into 
tlie  chief  Command  of  the  troops 
destined  to  assist  the  Spanish  pa* 
triots,  against  the  wishes  of  the 
nation,  brought  to  life  the  dormant 
and  deeply  rooted  dislike  in  wbitb 
he  was  iield.  Had  he  contented 
himself  with  tho  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  commander-in-chief,  the 
tliought  of  him  would,  perhaps^ 
4iev<y  have  crossed  the  public  mindy 
attended  with  any  feeling  of  dis« 
trust  or  dislike,  unless  when  cheap? 
prelmnsion  of  invasion,  and  the  an? 
ticipated  picture  of  what  the  troopS| 
and  consequently  the  nation,  would 
be  exposed  to,  if  on  him  the  de« 
fence  of  the  country  rested,  entered 
tlie  mind  at  the  same  time. 

The  charge  against  tire  duke  of 
York  as  commander-in-chief,  stript 
of  its  formal  dress,  and  condense^ 
wichin  narrow  hmits,  was,  that| 
availing  himself  of  his  office,  he* 
iaowin^Iyy  permitted  the  womga^ 
whom  he  kept  as  his  rois(resSi  tq 
traiHc  in  commissions  in  the  SLnnyi 
and  did  himself  participate  ia  th^ 
emoluments  which  were  derived 
from  this  scandalous,  c6rrqpt|  9nd 
illegal  traffic. — The  evidence  oq 
which  colonel  Wardle  endeavoured 
to  support  this  mdst  solemn  smd 
xoomeatous  charge,  arpse  from  tke 
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testimony  of  the.  principal  aeent 
in  these  transactions,  filled  up  where 
k  was  dcfeclive,  and  corroborated 
where  it  was  weak,  by  the  testimony  * 
of  those  to  whom  she  had  dispbsed 
of  the  commissions,  or  by  whose 
means  the  traffic  was  carried  on  ; 
and  by  letters  which  slie  retained 
in  her  possession. 

The  first  charge  related'  to  an 
exchai^ge,  which  Mrs.  Clarke,  the 
mistress  of  the  duke  of  York  in 
question,  had  undertaken  to  negOf 
tiate  between  colonels  Brooke  and 
Knight :  for  the  exertion  of  her  in- 
fluence'in  this  case,  she  received 
two  hundred  pounds.  In  support 
of  this  charge,  Mrs.  Clarke  is  the 
principal  evidence : — that  the  mo- 
ney was  received  with  the  know, 
ledge  of  his  royal  highness  there 
is  no  direct  and  positive  proof: 
her  statement  merely  goes  to  es- 
tabliUi  the  fact,  that  one  of  the 
notes  received  by  her,  on  this  oc-  • 
casion,  was  sent  out  to  be  changed, 
and  the  change  brouj^ht  back  in  his 
presence. 

The  second  charge  related  to  a 
l^*vy  of  men,  which  colonel  French 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  permis- 
sion to  raise.  On  the  grant  of  the 
levy,  Mrs.  Clarke  was  to  receive 
500/.,  and  1^500/.  in  the  course  of^ 
its  progress.  The  first-mentioned 
sum  Mrs.  CUrke  asserted  she  paid 
in  part  for  a  service  of  plate,  and 
that  the  duke  paid  the  balance ;  the 
latter  part  of  tiiis  assertion  was  cor- 
roborated by  undoubted  testimony. 
6oon  after  she  had  undertaken  to 
obtain  permission  for  colonel  French 
to  raise  thje  levy  of  men,  jhe  ap- 
plied. to  the  duke,  suting  to  him 
the  pecuniary  reward;  and  the 
duke,  according  to  her  testimony, 
promised  that  permrs^ion  should  be 
granted*  Dnring  the  investigation 
of  this  charge,  a  circumstance  came 
•ut  in  evidence,  which  pointed  out 


the  care  which  had  been  taken  t*  * 
give  a  colour  of  order  and  regula* 
rity  to  these  corrupt  and  iffcgal 
transactions,  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  of  detecting  them.  Al- 
tliough  the  duke  undertook,  at  the 
request  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  to  issue 
permission  to  colonel  French  to 
raise  the  levy  of  njcn,  yet  she  was 
de&ired  to  inform '  him.  that  appli- 
cation must  be  made  to  the  war- 
office  in  tlie  rrj(u!iir  way.  Accord* 
jngly  regular  proposals  were  given 
in.  .After  a  good  deal  of  negotiate 
ing  and  bargaining  respecting  the 
terms  of  the  levy  with  general 
Hewitt,  the  inspector-general  of 
recruits,  and  Mr.  Bragge*  the  se- 
cretary at  war,  the  latter  of  whom 
desired  that  eaclv  recruit  should  be 
paid  the  full  bounty  officially  al» 
lowed,  it  was  at  last  settled,  that 
the  recruits  wer^  only  to  sign  a  cer» 
tificate  of  having  received  the  sum 
promised  them. 

Every  thing  connected  with  this 
levy  wears  a  most  -disgraceful  ap- 
pearance. Although  very  unusual 
and  improper  indulgences  were 
granted  to  colonel  French,  yet  he 
was  not  contented  with  them ;  but, 
apparently  trusting  to  the  high  pro*' 
tection  he  had  purchased  and  se^ 
cured,  he  broke  through  all  the 
usual  regulattoRs;  and  compelled 
tlie  deputy  inspector  of  "recruits  in 
Ireland,  whither  he  had  gone  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  his  men,  offi* 
cially  to  bring  forward  very  serious 
acdisations  against  him.  Although  - 
these  accusations  came  officiaUy 
from  an  officer  of  high  military 
honour,  audi  whose  conduct,  as  in* 
spector  of  recruits,  had  the  unqua* 
liiied  approbation  of  lord  Cathcart* 
the  commander-in->chief  in  Ire* 
land,  yet  he  is  merely  answered 
with  cold  and  restrained  praise 
for  the  honesty  of  his  motives; 
while  he  is  pointadly  an^  strongly 

coa** 
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em^enmed  for  the  ^justice  of  his  formed.     How  shall  we  satiEfactfV 

belMvIbiir  towards  colonel  French.  ti'Ij'    account    for  colonel    French 

That  [his  perKin  lind  been  very  re-  havinf;  dared  to  go  on  so  lonjf  in 

mm  in  fullilting  the  terms  of  his  this    improper    munnfr,    breaking 

lerr,  is  further  proved  by  a  letter  through  engiigements  foTiUeil;'  en- 

writto)  to  him  by  general  White-  tered  into,  and  contrarenini;  every 

locke,  vihtt  was  then  inspector-ge-  principle  of  military  subordination 

ner^l  of  recruits,  urging  him  to  in-  and  order  ^      If,    along  with  this 

creased  eierrion  in  completing  the  behaviour  of  colonel  French,  we 

nnmber  of  his  men.     Stili  colonel  consider  the   lenient    gnd    patient 

French  was  dlsregardless  of  these  disposiiion  of  the  commander-in- 

coBiplaintf  and  injunctions  I  for,  six  chief  towards  him,  we  sliall  find 

weeks  after  gmeralWhitelocke  had  the  case  still  more  eitraordinari', 

written  to  him,  the  increase  of  his  and  such  as  necesisarily'^rrovokes  us, 

ierj  consisted  only  of  S.*)  Serjeants,  in  searching   for  its   cause,  to  fix 

and  of  not  one  private  man.     By  on  one  not  very  favourable  or  ho- 

tbe  letter  of  service  granted  to  co-  nourablc  to  tlie    duke.     Nothing 

lonel  French,  his  levy  was  to  have  could  have  been  inferred  from  the 

raited  500U  men  in    13   mnnthst  sole  and  unconnected  circumstance 

and  it  produced  only    219  in    12  of  colonel  French's  improper  be- 

months.     At  length  the  duke  of  haviour  in  ibi;  case  of  the  levy, 

York,  having  received  from  dilTe-  except     iJiat    he     thought    him- 

reot  quarters  the  most  urgent  and  si;If  secure  in  high  and  powerful 

pointed  animadversions  on  colonel  protection ;  but  when  the  duke's 

French's  behaviour  i — the  greater-  conduct  is  taken  also  Into  the  ac- 

pense  incurred  by  the  suttsisience  count;   when  from  it  we  clearly 

of  such  a  dlsproportiohed  numbar  .  perceive,  that  colonel  French  did 

of  officers  and  non-commissioned  notreckonuponmorefivourorpro* 

oCcers  ;— 4nd  the  disgraceful  con-  tection  than  he  actually  enjoyed  ; 
duct  of  the  latter,  thought  proper'    and  that  this  favour  and  protection 

toconrey,  certainly  notin  the  terms  were  extended  and  condnued    xg 

or  manner  which  his  whole  con-  '  him.evenafterhisproceedingswere 

ioei  deserved,  bis  majesty's  conj'  notoriously  irregular,  and  subvet- 

mandt  to  the  colonel  to  discontinue  siva  of  all  principles  of  honour,  and 

the  levy.    ,  inrenliiy  having,  for  their  exclu- 

'   Here  is  certainly  very  estraordi-  sive  object,  the  plunder  of  the  pub- 

■ary  conduct  on  tlie  part-  of  his  lie  ;--the  only  rational  and  satisfac- 

rn^al  highness,  as  commander-in-  tory  solution  to  these  strange  ctr- 

chief.    An  officer  il  permitted  to  cumstanccs,  is  to  be  found  in  the 

goon,  for  upwards  of  12  months,  factiS  stated  by  Mrs.  Clarke,  that 

breaking  through  the  tetnis  of  his  the  was  interested  in  the  prolonga- 

levy,  greatly  to  his  own  advan-  tion  pf  the  levy,  and  that  the  duke 

:  the  knew  she  was  mterested. 

t  no  This  charge,  however,  does  not 

even  rei\  entirely  on  Mrs,  Cbn-ke's  testi- 

Jged  mony,  corroborated  as  it  is  by  [h* 

'  dis-  .  circamitantial  evidence  _which  we 

Jiem  liave  just  detailed.     Two  other  wic- 

ema-  tiesjes  Miss  Taylor  and  Mr.  Dow- 

Iwd  ler,  supported  It.    The  former  de- 
*  posedi 
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posed^  tbftt  she  was  presenr  with 
the  dake  dnd  Mr$.  CUrke,  when 
the  duke   spoke  to  that   ludj  in 
snch  a  tnanner,  about  coU  Ftenchi 
as  leaves  no   doubt  that   he  was 
acquainted  with  the  negotiation  re- 
specdng  the  levy;  and  that  when 
the  doko^  understood    from    Mrs« 
Clarke,  that  the  colonel  did   not 
Move  well  to  her»  he  threatened 
to  cut  him  up  and  his  levy  too,  if 
he  did  not  mind  what  )ie  was^about. 
Eren  allowing  that  these  expres- 
nonsy   tlidf!t;h  takei>  in  connexion 
withy  and  illustrated  by,  the  previ- 
ous part  of  the  conversation,  do 
not  amount  to  a  full  and  une,qui- 
Vocal  proof  that  the  duke  knew  and 
connived  at  the  pecuniary  net^otia* 
tion  which  had  been  enterea  Into 
by  colonel  French  and  Mrs.  Clarke, 
diey  at  least  demonstrate,  that  he 
talked  to  her  about  official  matters, 
and  that  good  or  ill  behaviour  to«- 
Wards  his  favourite  (whatever  that 
Sneant)  would  be  rewarded  or  pu- 
tiished  by  him,  in  his  capacity  and 
tharacter    of  commander-in-chief. 
Mr.  Dowler,  who  was  much  in  the 
confidenceof  Mrs.  Clarke,  deposed 
Idiat   he  '  frequently   remonstrated 
With  her  on  the  incautious  manner 
In  whith  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
proceeding  in  her  negotiations  fof 
military  commissions  ;  and  that  he 
endeavoured  to  convince  her  that, 
-  both  for  her  own  sake,  and  put  of 
tegard  to  the  character  of  his  royal 
highness,  she  ought  not  to  be  so 
'Very  careless  and  unguarded.    Ac* 
*  I  tofding  to  his    evidence,  he  was 
present  when  the  500/.  was  paid, 
as^tfae  price  cf  the  issue  of  colonel 
French's  letter  of  service ;  and  when 
Snany  direct  and  open  conversa^ 
tions  passed  between  Mrs.  Clarke, 
^  the  colonel,  and  captain  Sandon, 
(a  sub-agent  in  the  business,)  in 
Ivhich  the  latter  pressed  Mrs.  Clarke 
tp  Obtain  peonission  to   enlist   a 


greater  proportion  of  bofs,  itid 
Other  indulgences,  than  were  usual- 
ly granted* 

The  third  charge  related  to  a 
major  Tonyn,  for  whom,,  on  the 
payment  of  500/.,  Mrs.  Clarke  had 
obtained  a  majority.  When  this 
charge  was  first  brought  forward 
by  colonel  Wardle,  it  rested  solely 
on  tlie  evidence'  of  Mrs.  Clarke. 
^  In  the  courte  of  the  proceedings, 
howeyer,  a  note  was  reluct^ttly 
forced  from  captain  Sandon,  which 
after  having  been  carefully  e;ia* 
mined  by  those  wlio  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  duke's  hand* 
wdting,  and  compared,  by  persons 
etperienced  in  the  detection  of 
forgeries,  with  letters  admitted  to 
have  been  written  by  his  royal 
highness,  was  positively  declared 
by  many  of  the  members  of  th« 
house  of  commons,  and  tacitly  re* 
ceived  by  the  majority,  as  genuinj^ 
This  note,  so  unexpectedly  brought 
to  light,  reconciled  many  parts  of 
Mrs.  Clarke's  evidence,  which,  b^^ 
fore  its  production,  appeared  false 
or  impnobable,  and  gave  to  the 
whole  of  it  a  stronger  claim  upon 
the  attention  and  -belief  of  th# 
house. 

The  last  charge  brought  for^^ 
ward  by  colonel  Wardle  related 
to  th»  api^ointment  of  a  oiajoi^ 
Shaw  te  the  situation  of  barrack- 
master  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Mrs.  Clarke  was  here  the  principal 
and  almost  the  only  direct  evi* 
deuce  ;>-~bUt  in  the^  course  of  the 
investigation,  much  circumstanttal 
and  presumptive  evidence  was 
brought  forward,  which  carried 
great  weight,  as  it  came  dUt  uneK* 
pectedly,  and  frequently  by  meant 
of  those  very  questions  and  cross* 
eaaminations  which  the  advocate! 
of  his  royal  highness  hoped  would 
prove  the  falsity^  of  what  Mrs. 
Ckrke  had   advanced«    A  letter 

from 
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from  major  Shaw  was  also  pro- 
duced, ia  wlitch  that  gemleman's 
belief,  that  he  was  indebted  for  his 
Mtuation  to  the  influence  of  Mrs. 
Clarke»  and  to  no  other  cause  or 
person*  waf  nnequiVocailj  and 
stronglf  expressed. 

During  the  examination  of  these 
charges,  maiiT  facts  came  to  the 
knowledge  or    the  house,    all  of 
which    proved,   that  Mrs.  Clarke 
was  conceived  to  hav«  influence, 
and  to  have  exerted  that  influence 
frequentlf  with    complete   eSect, 
with  tht  duke  of  York,  even  where 
the  ^cLums  o^  long  and  meritorious 
service,   and  the   interference    of 
persons  of  high  rank,  had  proved 
of  no  avail  ;»^at  the  belietof  her 
influence  was    so  deeply  rooted, 
and  rested,  in  the  minds  of  the  per- 
sons who  entertained  it,  on  what 
thev  were  convinced  was  such  clear 
ana  indubitable  pft)of,  that   they 
did  not  hesitate  to  advance  her 
hrgc  smms,  on  her  sole  promise 
thatt^she  would  eiert  it;  and  to 
bind  themselves  to  the  payment  of 
addttional  snms  when    they   had 
obtained  their  obj^t  ;^-that  when 
they  did  succeed,  they  never  enter- 
tained the  smallest  doubt  that  their 
success  was  owing  to  the  influence 
and  interference  of    Mrs.   Clarke 
mhthecomraander«in-chtef.  Some 
of  these  cases  could  not  be  traced 
so    completely    through    all    the 
stages  ot  their  progress,  as  to  bring 
the  same  conviction  to  the  minas 
tf  the  house,  as  the  persons  them- 
selves   experienced;    but     others 
^nang  up  during  the  investigation 
flip  the  four,  grand  charges,  which 
stere  deficient  in  none  of  the  links 
of  proof.     It  even  appeared  that 
the  credit  of  Mrs.  Clarke  (or  suc- 
cessful interference  with  the  duke 
of  York  was  so  generally  establish- 
ed, that  she  was  solicited  to  exert 
it  beyond  the  tine  of  military  pro- 


motion ;  even  within  the  hallowed 
precincts  of  the  church. 

Those  who  undertook  to  dcfen<l 
his   royal    highqess     against     the 
Charges  brought  against  him,  sup- 
ported as  they    were  by  the  evi- 
dence of  which  we  have  given  a 
very  brief  and  .necessarily  imper- 
fect   summary,  found  themselves 
involved  in  a  very  difficult  task. 
It  would  have  required  six  full  and 
accurate    acquaintance   with    the 
truth,  as  far  as  the,  duke  could  put 
them  in  possession  of  it ;  so  that* 
by  not  endeavouring  to  extricate 
him  completely  from  every  shade 
of    culpability,    they  might    not 
be  led    to  injure  the  cause  they 
were   anxious   to  defend.    There 
is  strong  reason  to  suppose,  that 
they  were    not  put   in  possession 
of  the  truth ;«— that  his  royal  high- 
ness led  his  advocates  to  believe,  or 
at  least  to  infer,  that  in  no  instanccf 
had  he  ever  coaversed  with  Mrs* 
Clarke  on  the  subject  of  .military 
commissions.    Unless  we  suppose- 
this,  we   are  necessitated  to  \  pro- 
tiounce,  that  the  whole  proceedings' 
of  his  advocates  during  every  stage 
of  the^  investigation,  in  the  hiffh 
tone     they    assumed,    when    cTie 
char^  '  were  first   brought    for- 
ward;—in   the    anxiety  they  ex- 
,  pressed  to  lay  before  the  house  all 
the  evidence  that  notes  and  letters 
could  fnniish  ; — in  their  unfortu- 
nately giving  countenance  to  wit- 
nesses, who,  by  their  very  attempt! 
to  prove  the  falsity  of  Mrs.  Clarke's 
testimony,  not  only  corroborated 
it,  but  adduced  fresh  instances  and 
proofs  of  the  duke's  misconduct ; 
in  their  attempts  to  draw  a«ide  the 
attention  of  the  house  from  the 
real  subject  bcfi^rc  it,  to  the  remem- 
brance and   consideration  of  the 
duke's   merit    as   ^comman(ier-in- 
chief ;— >and  in  the    steps,  which, 
4  is  fair  to  presume,  be  und^took 
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at  their  suggestfon  and  "by  their 
adyice,  were  in  the  highest  degree 
injodicious ;  and  didp  perhaps, 
more  injury  to  the  ciuse  of  their 
clicBt^  than  the  malice  of  {ilrs. 
Clarke  and  the  unwearied  re- 
searches of  colonel  Wardle  could. 
Unaided  by  their  mode  of  defend- 
ing him,  have  inflicted. 

ManyN  imputations  were  cast  on 
the  credibility  of  Mrs.  Clarke's  evi« 
dence.  These  were  grounded  on 
her  general  character  }—K)n  the 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions 
of  which  she  was  guilty  ;  and  on 
the  improbability  of  the  circum- 
ttances  which  she  stated.  Her 
character,  no  doubt,  was  bad ;  but 
more'  stress,  perhaps,  was  laid  on 
this  conskleration  than  there  ought 
to  have  been.  Wlien  it  was  con- 
nected, indeed,  with  the  motives 
which  were  reasonably  supposed  to 
have  induced  her  to  appear  in 
evidence  against  the  duke,  it  de- 
served) and  received,  its  just  weight 
against  the  credibility  of  her  evi- 
dence.    Had    she    palpably    and 

/  matenally  contradicted  herself  in 
the  &cts   she  stated ;   or  had  she 

'  not  been  borne  out  by  the  let- 
ters Which  were  produced ;  her 
character  would  luive  detracted 
very  considerably  from  the  truth  of 
what  she  alleged.  It  tiierefore  ap- 
peared necessary  that  the  advocates 
of  his  royal  highness  should  trace 
the  proofs  of  her  character,  which 
they  held  forth  as  'unworthy  of  cre- 
dit* in  the  contradictions  and  in- 
consistencies of  her  evidence.  On 
this  point,  accordingly,  they  ex-; 
erted  all  their  acutencss,  watchful- 
ness, and  zeal.  During  the  course 
of  a  long  and  complicated  exami- 
nation respecting  facts  and  circum- 
fltances,  many  of  which  had  been 
long  gone  by  ;  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  have  puzzled 
and  embarrasted  the  most  cautions 


and  experienced  witness ;  the  otAf 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions 
which  could  bcxfi.ved  upon  hei:,  re- 
lated to  matters  either  wholly  ir- 
relevant, or  very  sKghtly  and  di- 
stantly connected  with  the  matted  in 
question.  It  was  alleged,  that,  as 
she  was  not  on  oath,  httr  assertions 
were  not  Worthy  of  credit ;  but  ft 
ought  to\  1^  recollected,  that  from 
such  a  woman,  ftot  put  on  her 
guard  by  the  solemnity  cif  an  oathf 
and  by  the  gravity,  decorum,  and 
formality  which  a  court  of  justice 
never  suffers  to  be  infringed,  but 
which  in  the  house  of  commons 
was  not  alWays  very  strictly  pre* 
served,  very  palpable  and  material 
intonsistencies  and  contradictions 
must  either  have  proceeded,  or 
been  drawn  by  the  <^oss-examina<* 
tions  of  men  so  deeply  skilled  in 
the  profession  of  the  law,  as  mosc 
of  the  duke*s  aldvocates  were.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  assign  any 
cause  for  the  connexion,  com- 
pleteness, and  consistency  of  her 
evidence,  considered  as  a  whole» 
so  obvious,  natural,  and  satisfac« 
tory,  as  the  truth  of  the  circuni« 
Stances  which  she  brought  forward** 
By  many  members  of  the  house* 
however,  the  doke  was  acquitted 
of  the  most  grave  and  serious  ac- 
cusation., h  did  not  appear  to 
them,  that  the  evidence  went  so 
far  as  to  fix  upon  his  royal  high- 
ness  the  charge  of  corruption.  They 
did  not  belii^ve  that  he  participated, 
even  indirecUy,  in  the  gains  of  thcr 
'  traffic  which  Mrs.  Clarke  carried 
on,  or  that  he  yielded  ^o  her  in- 
fluence in  tlie  recommendation  and 
disposal  of  military  commissions^ 
for  the  purpose  ot  saving  part  of 
.the  expense  of  her  estabusnment* 
.  On  this  point,  the  iniudiciotu  zeal 
of  the  duke's  defenders  did  Him 
much  harm.  Mrs.  Clarke  had  al- 
leged that  she  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity 
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cfnity  of  raising  monej  bj  the  letter  which  he  addressed  tp  the 

disposal  of  commissions,  in  order  speaker  of  the  house  of  comaions 

W'dt  she  might  make  up  for  the  on  the  ground  of  its  being  iBfomtal 

small  allowance  paid  her  by  the  and  contrary  to  the  usages  ofpar* 

duke.    The  chancellor  of  the  ex-  linment,    it  was  extremely  AmuI* 

chequer  triumphantly  brought  for-  vised)  and  ilUtimed*    Had  he  come 

ward  proofs,  that  the  sum  allowed  boldly  forward  when  the  chamt 

her  was  by  no  ^eans  small ;  but  were  first  advanced,  and  demsmded 

as  this  sum  was  expressly  paid  for  to  be  tried,  in  ordet  that  his  inno* 

the  maintenance  of  only  part  6f  cence,  if  proved,  might  have  been 

her  establishment  (  and  as  the  whole  established  solely  by  those  means 

of  it,  with   such  a  woman,  must  to  which  every  other  accused  per* 

have  been  expensive  in  the  same  son  must  have  recourse  ;-*-4has  coal* 

proportion,  it  seemed  hardly  possi-  lengin)^    of  inquiry   would  have 

ble,  that  the  duke  who  paid  tliis  broken  his  fail,  if  he  had  not  sue* 

SDm,  and  knew  the  purposes  for  ceeded  in  his  exculpation,  and  re>» 

which  it  was  intended,  should  have  moved  that  strong  suspicion  of  hie 

bem  ignorant  of  the  whole  annual  guilt  wHich  arose  from  the  unusual 

expense  at  which  she  lived,  and  of  modes  that  wero  employed  for  his 

the  inadequacy  of  the  means  witli  defence*    The  friends  who  advised 

ivhich  he  supplied  her  to  defray  him  to  this  step  ought  to  have 

that  expense.  known,  that  the  nation  regarded  the 

There  were  other  members  in  trial  of  the  duke  of  Vork  as  a  mat* 

the  house,  who,  willing  to  acquit  ter  of  the  highest  moment,  not  so 

the  duke  not  only  of  all  participa-  much  on  account  of  the  charges 

ton  in- the  profits,  but  even  of  all  brought  against  him,  as  from  their 

direct  knowledge  of  the  proceed-  anxiety  to  ascertain   whether  the 

logs  of  Mrs.  Clarice,  still  were  dis*  constitution  still  retained  its  origi* 

poied  to  maintain,  that  on  account  nal  punty  and  strength  ;-^whether 

of  his  negligence  and  inattention,  the  accused,  in  this  instance,  would 

to  permitting  Mrs.  Clarke  to  appear  be  permitted  to  derive  any  benefit 

to  have  improper  influence  over  and  inJul,;ence  from  his  rank  and 

liim ;  the  consequent  illegal  trafBc  power  ;  or  whether  the  same  jus* 

^:ch  had  been  introduced  into  the  tice,  administered  in  the  same  man* 

anny ;  and  the  necessity  that  the  ner,  would  be  meted  out  to  hinit 

person   who  held  the  situ;ition  of  as,   under    similar  circumstances^ 

ccmmander-tn-chief    should    ^er-  would  have  been  meted  to  the  hum* 

form  it^  high  duties,  free,  if  possi.  blest  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  They 

hie,  from  the  taint  of  suspicicn,— -  were  therefore  grieved  to  see  that 

Itf  ought  CO  resign ;  and  that  the  the  duke  of  York  had  been  advised 

iK>u$e,  by  a  solemn  vote,  should  to  oppose  his  honour  to  the  evi* 

express  their  opinion  to  Uiut  pur-  dence  brought  against  him  $  they 

pote.  could  hardly  persuade  themselves 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  that  he  would  have  offered  this» 

step  which  the  duke  of  York  took  his  bare  word,  unless  his  advisers 

pending  the  investigation,  and  cha-  believed  it  more  worthy  of  credit 

facterized  it  as  equally  injudicious  than  the  bare  word  of  any  other 

^  hurtful  to  his  cause,  as  the  accused  person,  and  expected  that 

iQode  pursued   by  his   defenders,  it  would  have  more  weight  with 

^tting  aside  the  objections  to  the  thf  house  of  commons. 

ia09.                 '  S                   The 
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The  manner  in  which  his  royal 
Richness  announced  hrs  resi;;n*ation 
ofthc  office  of  commdnder-in-chief, 
may  perhaps  also  be  objected  t^^, 
as  indirect  and  unfair.  Having 
beenacquicted  by  the  majority  of 
the  hoase  of  commons^  and  there- 
fore being  able  to  retire  with  his 
hinocenee  established,  he  has  re- 
ceived his  majesty's  permission  to 
resign  his  situation,  ^ut  this  mode 
of  resigning  necessarily  resulted 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  defended  by  his  friends,  and 
from  the  tone  he  had  assumed  in 
his  letter  to  the  speaker.  It  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  he  should 
)iave  ascribed  his  resignation  to  the 
real  cause ;— to  the  strong  and  uni* 
versal  opinio'n  entertained  by  the 
nation,  m  direct  opposition  to  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  votes  of 
a  majority  of  their  representatives. 
After  having  struggled  so  loi^  a- 
gainst  the  wish  of  the  people,  he 
could  not  but  yield  to  it,  with  a  bad 
grace,  and  in  an  embarrassed  man- 
ner. 

A  reyiew  of  allthe  circumstances 
attending  this  very  impo^ant  trans- 
actior^  necessarily  gives  rise  to  va- 
rious reflections  of  a  general  nature. 

In  the  fif-st  place  it  may  well  be 
questiqned,  whether, '}{  every  thing 
be  taicen  into  consideration,  per- 
sons  of  such  high  rank  as  the  duke 
6f  York  ought  to  be  placed  in  si- 
tuations  of  great  responsibility.  It 
may  be  unjust  and  harsh  to  pre* 
elude  men,  merely  because  they  are 
of  royal  birth,  from  enjoying;  the 
honours  and  emoluments  of  the 
state ;  and  injurious  to  the  state, 
to  deprive  it  of,  zeal  and  ability, 
wh^  they  happen  to  be  found  so 
allied.  But  the  good  of  the  state 
seems  to  remiire  it.  By  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  our  constitution,  in- 
deed, the  king's  sons,  or  brothers, 
dually  responsible  with  any 


other  of  his  subjects:  But  is  the 
re«;ponsibUity  real  b  and  if  real,  can 
it  be  carried  intt)  effect,  in  the  usual 
course  of  law,  by  the  accustomed 
instrumentality  of  the  king*s  ser- 
vants, and  with  as  little  reluctance 
and  delay,  as  where  the  object  is 
not  distinguished  by  his  relationship 
to  royalty?  It  may  indeed  be 
urged,  that  the  fiite  of  the  duke  of 
Yo:k  proves  that  responsibility  is 
moi'e  than  a  name:  but  his  case, 
instead  of  weakening  ourargumenty 
or  going  against  the  practice  we 
are  recommending,  makes  strongly 
in  our  favour.  The  duke  cert»nly 
suffered  for  his  failure  in  the  per- 
formanjce  of  his  duty  asconunander- 
in-chief.  But  the  usual  course  of 
justice  was  in  his  case  subverted. 
The  nation,  and  not  the  represen- 
tatives of  .the  nation,  compelled  hhn 
to  res^n  :  and '  it  is  because  we  do 
not  wish  again  to  see  the 'nation 
acting,  either  contrary  to  its  re- 
presentatives or  independently  of 
them,  that  we  would  inrish  no  per^ 
son  to  fill  a  situation,  whom  the 
usual  course  and  the  proper  mi- 
nisters of  justice  could  not  easily, 
and  would  not  readily,  remove,  if 
he  failed  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty.  There  have  been  so*  many 
instances,  of  late,  in  which  the  res- 
sponsibiiity  declared  by  our  con- 
stitution to  exist,  has  been  either- 
entirely  set  aside  or  reduced  to  a 
mere  name,  bythe  ministerial  pow- 
er, or  connexion  of  the  persons 
who  should  have  been  calkd  to  ac- 
count, that  the  possession  of  still 
higher  power  or  connexion  should 
exclude  the  person,  to  whose  lot.  it 
falls,  from  every  situation  of  high 
duty  and  deep  responsibility.  '  We 
acknowledge  th<it  the  measure  we 
recommend  must  operate  in  a  hard 
and  harsh  manner  to  individuals  z 
but  the  gc^xl  of  the  nation  de- 
mands iCp  and  will  continue  to  de- 
mand 
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tiUnd  It,  till  the'  virtue  of  public 
men  shall  be  so  firm  and  oourai<eousy 
as  to  mike  the  son  of  a  king  as  ac- 
tualJy  responsible  for  his  misdeedsy 
is  the  mo&t  lowly  and  unprotected 
JUkject, 

In  the  second  place,  the  interest 
which  the  whole  nation  took  in 
the  proceedings  relative  to  tlje  duke 
o£  York,  is  al  very  pleasing  and  sa- 
litfactory  proof  of  that  persuasion 
which  every  Briton  feels,  that  he 
is  personally  concerned  in  whatever 
toocems  the  purity  of  the  consti- 
tudon  and  the  well-being  of  the 
^tate.  Trusting^  as  we  do,-  that  no 
instance  will  occur  hereafter,  in 
which  It  will  be  necessary  for  the 
people  to  express  th^ir  conviction 
and  their  expectations^  so  strongly 
and  unequivocally  as  thef  did  du' 
ring  the  progress  of  the  investiga- 
fioa,  we  are  nevertheless  proUd  and 
rejoiced,  that  when  the  occasion 
and  necessity  did  occuf^  they  Wer^ 
tM.  tame  and  acquiescent; — that 
dtty  did  not  look  upon  the  charges 
and  die  ccmduct  of  thehotise  of  com- 
iboas  as  foreign  to  themselves,  but 
itept  foHvard  to  state  their  opinion 
in  a  manner  which  plainly  declared 
tiuttliey  knew  atid  felt  it  to  be 
their  right,  not  les»  than  their  in^ 
terest,  to  avow  th^ir  opinion ;  and 
that  they  expected^  by,  ztiaking 
blown  that  opinion  in  a  firm  but 
tnnperate  roanner/  it  would  h^  at- 
tended to  and  respected. 

While  this  feeling  continues  to 
eiist  and  to  operate }  while -Britons 
believe  and  eipcrience  that  their  tn^ 
dividual  inter^t  is  connected  with 
the  national  interest;  and  that 
whatever  teflects  disgrace  and  disf 
bonour  upon  their  country  affects 
themselves, — there  is  little  danger 
«Jiher  of  donsestic  or  foreign  slavery, 
la  no  trait  of  character,  perliaps, 
i*  there  a  greater  distinction 
between  the  inhakiianu  of  ihese- 


islands,  and  the  people  of  the  con- 
tinent, than  in  the  degree,  intensity 
and  pervading  influence  with  which 
this  feeling  CKists  and  operates. 
The  inhab^ants  of  most  of  those 
countries  which  have  been  over- 
run  and  conquered  by  the  French j 
looked  upon  the  measures  of  their 
h?spcctivi»  govemHiCnts  as  totally 
without  their  province ; — ^they  were 
not  identified  v/ith  their  country, 
beyond  what  ire  associations  ut 
childhoodj  t!ic  connexions  of  re-^ 
lationship  and  fiiendship,  and  Id- 
eal attachment  prodiicccL  Their 
thoughts  were  not  continually  re* 
called  to  the  seat  of  govern n>ent  | 
canvassing  the  justice  a^d  pfO» 
priety  of  its  measures,  and  tracing 
them  till  they  perceived  how  they 
were  likely  to  operate  upon  them- 
selves as  individuals,  and  upon  the 
nation  at  large.  They  possessed 
not  independence  of  character  in 
so  great  a  degree}  they  thought 
not  of  themselves  sufficiently  highly^ 
to  dare  to  deerii  themselves  worthy 
of  canvassing  the  laws  which  their 
nllers  framed,  or  the  manner  itt 
which  they  conducted  the  a£Fairs  of 
the  nation,  though  every  moment 
of  their  lives  they  experienced  the 
good  or  bad  effects  of  these  law:; 
and  this  conduct. 

Th^  iiiterest  which  the  British 
nation  took  in  the  proibeedings  re- 
lative to  the  duke  of  Yorki  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  discover- 
ed to  their  representatives  and  ru- 
lers tihat  they  felt  this  interest^ 
^nd  wjiat  their  opinions  were  on 
the  Mbject,  are  worthy  of  reflec-» 
tion  in  another  point  of  view.  AU 
though  it  might  have  been  wished 
that  the  hoUse  of  comhions  had 
acted  mbre  completely  rs  the  or- 

fan  of  the  people,  and  thus  have 
ecome  the  means  of  the  duke  of 
York's  resignation ;  yet  it  is  conso- 
latory to  remdrk,  that,  while  on  the 
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.  one  handi  the  nation  were  not  dis* 
posed  to  forgo  its  privilege  of  as- 
.sembling  for  the  purpose  of  de-^ 
daring  its  sentiments  on  pttblic 
affairs }  fais,  majesty's  ministers, 
on  the  other  hand,  felt  the  prti* 
dence  and  propriety  of  yielding  to 
the  public  voice;  for  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  royal  highness,  as  has 
been  alreadr  obserred,  may  fairly 

.  be  regarded  as  a  measure  under- 
taken  by  their  advice. — ^Whea  it 
is  objected  to  them,  that  they  Op» 

.posed  tlie  voice  of  the  nation  long 
after  it  had  declared  itself  in  stronff 
and  unequivocal  languagCtit  ahouia 
be  recoUectedv  in  exculpation,  if 
not  in  defence  of  their  condnctt 
that  they  knew  more  accurately 
than  it  could  be  known  to  others, 
how  afflicting  and  haiassing  to 
the  feelings  of  his  majesty  would 
be  the  resignation  of  his  son,  and 
the  consequent  imputation  of  ac- 

•  knowledged  guilt,-— When  we  call 
to  mind  their  extreme  unwillingness 
to  give  up  his  royal  highness  ;— 
the  threats  of  infamy,  and  the  accu- 


sations of  Jacobinism,  whicK  they 
suspended  over  the  heads  of  his 
accusers ;  and  their  examinations 
and  speeches,  more  suited  to  the 
character  of  hired  advocates  tbtfn 
impartial  judges; — we  shall  un- 
doubtedly feel  the  stirrings  of  in- 
dignation Vtthin  oor  breasts,  and 
sorrowfully  compare  the  days  that 
we  have  seen  with  the  days  that 
we  have  read  ol  |— but  when  we 
reflect  on  what  the  British  nation 
felt  and  expressed  on  the  occasion, 
and  on  the  effect  which  the  ex'* 
pretston  of  their  sentiments  pro- 
dnced,  aiid  look  around  ns  in  vain 
for  another  people  who  would 
have  been  equally  hoid^  persevering, 
temperate  and  successful ;— -and 
look  forward'to  what  such  a  spirit 
will  produce,  if  the  oppressor  who 
holds  the  continent  m  subjection 
should  set  his  foot  on  our  shores, 
we  shall  yet  bless  ourselves  that  we 
have  a  country  worthy  to  defend, 
and  fellow-icidzens  capable  of  de- 
fending iu 
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Sriiisk  4ffkirs  einilnutd'T'^huses  in  Easi-Jniia  Pairon^e^Alstract  ^ike 
PmmBhjis  ^ihe  Cmri  6f  Directors  en  thai  Su^tct,  from  l7g^ — 
hroughi  hdwr^  the  Swts9  of  C6mmon$-^Coim»ittee  appointed  to  infnre 
into  tie  J&tses—Th^ir  lUport^Ceeuequeni  Aes6lutwns  ^  the  Dhreclurs 
-•^Hardship,  yet  i^efrii^,  of  the  Recall  of  the  Writen  end  Cadeff — 
Negligence  fS  t%e  mecton  culpable^Facts  relative  to  Lord  Cosilereagh  < 
irougki  oai  before  the  Committee^  Remarks  dn  Lord  A.  Hamilton's  tfo^ 
tion  respecting  hin^The  D^ence  advanced  U  his  Behalf  exarnxned-^Its 
axt9^eI\itmtyjandffealiness^ntedwi^Aemarks  on  Mr.  Cwrwen's  Bilf 
^  f.  ^^Differeni^ 
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I>f£fiteHce  heiween  it  and  the  Si  U  as  altered  hy  MinUters^Sir  JWincu 
SardttVs  Plan  of  Pariiamentary  Rtform^^DifficuUies  in  tke  Way  of  a  real 
mad  lenefidal  Rrform^rom  tke  Corruption  of  tke  Electors^from  the 
unavoidable  Influence  of  Rank  and  Capital— Jrom  tke  immense  Patron'^ 
age  of  Ministers — Its  good  Effects  eitker  exaggerated  or  not  clearly  stated 
—  Observations  on  Mr,  Wardte*s  Speech  on  aeconomical  Rcform^^Unse^ 
tisfactoriness  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  Reply--' Decline  of  Mr.  Ifardle^s  Popula* 
rity — Inqwry  into  the  Result  of  the  Ferdicts  of  the  Jury — as  tkey  qffect 
Mr.  WardUs  Character  and  Motives^-^a  they  aj'ect  the  Charges  against 
the  Duke  of  York. 


s 


O  far  back  as  the  year  J  79)9 
vrhen  the  charter  ol  the  East- 
India  company  wa$  reneitred.  it  was 
resolved  that  each  director,  within 
ten  da^^s  after  Uts  election,  should 
take  an  oath  that  he  would  not  re* 
ceire  any  perquisite^  emolument,  or 
favour,  for  the  appointment  of  any 
perscm  to  any  office  in  the  gift  oif 
the   company,  or  on  account   of 
fixing  the  voyage  of  any  ships'  in 
the  company's  employ.  So  strong- 
ly  yntte  the  court  of  directors  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  pre- 
venting any  a&use  of  patronage, 
chat  aoeavy  penalty  was  imposed, 
by  their  bye*laws,  on  each  director 
who  should  be  found  culpable  in  this 
respect;  and    the    director    who 
^ould  reconmiend  a  person  to  a 
cadetshipy  as  well  as  the  nearest  of 
kin  df  the  newly  appointed  cadet, 
were  obliged  to  sign  a  certificates** 
the  former  that  neither  he,  nor  any 
other  for  him,  or  t^^whom  he  had 
given  the    appointment,*  had  re- 
ceived* nor  were  to  receive,  an^ 
thing  for  it;«— the  latter,   that  it 
had  been  given  to  his  leUtion  gra* 
tuitouly. 

Within  a  very  few  jrears  after 
these  enactment^  vis.  in  the  year 
1798,  suspicions  of  abases  in  the 
nomination  of  ^writex^  were  so 
stnm^aud  prevafent,  that  the  court 
of  directors  thought  proper  to  set 
on  foot  an  inquiry  into  this  subject. 
A  committee  was  accordingly  ap- 


pointed, who  came  to  some  resolu* 
tions,  which,  if  they  had  been  adopt- 
ed and  acted'  upon  by  the  court  of 
directors,  would  have  gone  a  consi- 
derable way  towards  putting  an  end 
to  the  abuses  complaine  1  ot;    The 
court  dtd«  indeed,  approve  of  the 
report  and  resolutions  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  but  before  any  step  could 
be  taken,  the  direction  was  changed, 
and  il  consequently  was  necessary 
to  appoint  a  new  committee.    This 
new  committee  was  not  permitted 
to  proceed  so   uninterruptedly  in 
their  investigations  as  the  former 
one;   foiv  on  their  first  report,  a 
long  discussion  took  place,  whether 
it  wptld  be  proper  for  them    to 
proceed  in  their  inquiry :— ^n  a  di- 
vision, however,  it  was  carried  in 
the  affirmative^    Further  obstacles 
and    difficulties  were    thrown    in 
the  way  of  the  committee ;  so  that 
their  proceedings  were  extremely 
slow  aiid  interrupted,  and  the  pro- 
spect of  much  real  benefit  from  their 
appointment  was  considerably  di* 
minished.    In  the  be^^inning  of  tho 
year  18CX),  they  examined  their  own 
members,  respecting  the  appoint- 
ments each  had  hadthe  disposal  of, 
as    a  preliminary  step  towards  a 
similar  examination  of  the  other 
members  of  the  court.     But  'when 
this  proposal  was  laid  before  the 
general  court  of  directors,  a  mo- 
tion, that  the  declaration  required 
from  each  member  should  be  on 
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oath^  wai$  rejected,  ancl  a  motion 
for  adjqtimmcnt  proposed  and  car- 
ried. The  cofninittee  of  patronage 
havin*^  ceased  along  with  the  direc- 
tion in  the  month  of  April,  a  long 
tknd  xrarm  discussion  took  pi ace»  re- 
lative to  its  reap  iftintineiit.  On'  a 
division,  the  nnmbers  being  equal, 
the  lot  decided  for  an  aipead- 
ment,  the  purport  and  object  of 
vrhich  was  not  to  reappoint  the 
committelf.  An  attempt  was,  how- 
lever,  made  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1801,  to  renew  the  inquiry  by 
the  former  method,  but;  it  was  de- 
feated; there  appear ing^  on  a  dip 
vision,  amajprityof  1S9  against  it^ 
On  the  opinion  cf  counsel  having 
been  taken,  whether  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, or  a  coinmittee  appointed 
by  them,  could  examine  the  per- 
sons called  before  them  upon  oath, 
it  appeared  that  such  examination 
ivould  be  contrary  to  law, 

No  further  proceedings  took'plape 
on  this  subjecty  though  it  was  well 
and  generally  known  that  appoint- 
ments to  cade^hips  were  procura- 
ble, and  that  adverti^ments  re- 
specting them  frequttntly  appeared 
in  the  newspapers,  tijO  the  investi* 
'^adon  respecting  the  charges  a- 
jgainst  the  duke  of  York  (prced  the 
ttibject  upon  die  attention  of  the 
house  of  commons.  In  the  course 
(of  this  investigation^  it  was  a6:er- 
tained,  that  there  was  a  regular, 
systematic,  and  by  no  me^ns  a  cpn- 
irtaled  traffic  in  East-India  appojnt- 
mcfnts,  as  well  as  ir>  subordinate, 
places  under  government.  The  iid- 
atance^  of  traffic  in  the  former  we|re 
so  very  numerous  and  glaring,  that 
the  house  of  commons  appointed 
a  select  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  existence  of  any  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  regard  to  the  nomination  of 
iRrriters  and  cadets  in  the  service  of 
^e  East^India  cocnpany,  or  any 
agreement,  negotiatiop,  orbargaxn^ 


direct  or  indlrectf  for  the  sale  of 
such  places. 

py  the  report  of  this  select  ccfoom 
mittee,  it  appeared  that  a  very  great 
number  or  cadetships  and  writer* 
ships  had  been  disposed  of  in  an  il- 
legal manner;  and  though  they 
expressly  declared  that  the  evidence 
Jaid  before  them  had  brought  out 
nothing  which  could  in  the  smallest 
degree  fix  any  of  these  improper 
barg-ains  on  any  of  the  d'rectdrs,  Of 
give  rise  to  a  reasonable  suspicioiv 
that  such  bargains  had  been  formed 
or  canied  into  execution  with  their 
(consenror  knowledge  ;  yet  not  only 
particular  facts,  but  the  generad 
bearing  of  the  whole  investigatioi) 
clearly  proved,  that  if  all  the  dU 
fcctorshad  exercised,  in  the  disposal 
of  tlieir  patronage,  the  same  caur 
tion  and  vigilance  which  are 
usually  applied  in  the  management 
of  a  person's,  individual  concerns, 
it  woi}ld  have  been  utterly  impossi* 
ble  that  such  a  rep'ulai*  and  con* 
tinned  traffic  should  have  been 
carried  on  fur  siich  a  considerably 
length  of  time.  . 

AH  the  writerships  which  had 
been  improperly  disposed  o?  were 
found  to  be  the  nomination  of  one 
individual ;  Htid  no  strong  and  ge* 
neral  was  the  persuasion  that  tie 
had  been  culpable,  at  least  in  sq 
far  as  culpability  was  implied  in 
not  inquiring  how  the  person,  at 
whose  dispose)  he  placed  the  offices 
to  which  he  was  entitled  to  nomir 
nate,  had  bestowed  them,  and  oa 
what  account,  and  for  what  pur^ 
pose  of  personal  }ntere<;t,  he  was 
so  anxious  to  procure  them,  that,  oa 
his  offering  himself  to  be  rechosei^ 
as  a  director,  he  was  rejected  by  ^ 
large  majority. 

After  long  and  warm  debater, 
it  was  determined  in  the  court  of 
directors,  that  those  young  men 
wl)o  had  J?e^  iis^i^ed  bj  the  com* 
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nittee  of  the  bouse  of  coniinons»  weakness  of  judgement,  or  great 
as  having  obtained  tbeir  appoint-  partiality,  to  believe  tliat  they  did 
ments  imjproperly,  should   be  re-  not    inquire^   solely  because  they 
caBed.     In  a  court  of  proprietors,  had  no  suspicion  that  such  a  traffic 
and  also  in  the  house  or  commons,  existed,  or  that  the  friends  whom 
an  attempt  was  made  to  set  aside  they  obliged  were  uot    concerned 
this   resolution  of   the  directors:  in  this  traffic. 
but  the  previous  question  was  car-        The  consideration  of  this  inat- 
ried  in  the  former;  and  in  the  latter  tention  or  laxness   of   principles, 
it  was  justly  argued,  that  the  house  where  the  concerns  are  not  indi^ 
bad  no  jurisdiction  over  the  £ast  vidual  or  personal,  but  of  a  public 
India  company  on  this  point.  and  general  nature,   forces  itself 
The  hardship  which  the  carry •  upon  the  mind  in  too  many  in« 
ing  into  effect  this  resolution  would  stances,  in  reviewing  the  transac* 
inflict  rm  the  young  men  who  weie  tions  of  this  year,  and  weakens  in 
the  objects  of  it,  was  felt  and  ac-  no  small  degree  the  hope  which 
knowledged ;  but  there  seemed  to  many    too    fondly    indulge,    that 
be  no  attemative,  unless  the  court  men  may  be  found,  who  will  carry 
of  directors  had  resolved  to  render,  the  morality,  by  which  they  regu* 
by  their  o^pn  act,  a  solemn  and  Uce  their  duty  towards  their  neigh- 
essential     law  of   the   Ea&t-India  hours,  into  their  transactions,  when 
company  a   dead  letter*     It  was  they  act  as  the  servants  of  the  na- 
▼ny  properly  argued,  th^t  no  law  tron,  and  the  guardians  and  ad- 
could  ever    be    put  into  regular  mhitstrators  of  the  public  good, 
and  impartial  execution,  if  it  were        In  the  course  of  the  examination 
obstructed    or    suspendcni    in    its  of   witnesses    by    the    committee 
course  by  the  consideration  of  the  for  inquiry  into  the  abuse  of  East- 
iBdhridual    evil    which    it  would  India  patronage,  it  cnme  out,  that 
necessarily  produce ;— :it  the  same  lord  Casrlereagh,  when  president  of 
time   it   must  be    acknowledged,  the  board  of  control,  had  endea» 
that  the  conduct  of  those  directors,  voured  to  procure  a  seat  in  parlia* 
whose  negligence  and  want  of  dxie  ment  for  his  friend  lord  Clancartyt 
and  efficient  inquiry  had,  m  a  great  then  a.  ifiember  of  i^e  same  board  ; 
measure,  given  rise  to  the  improper  for  which  ^eat  lord  Castlereagh 
aroointments,  was  highly  censura-  had  agreed  to  exchange  a  writer- 
bie.    Had  the  pnicttce  of  disposing  ship,  the  nomination  to  which,  he^ 
of  writerships  and  cadetships  for  as  president,  possessed.    The  ne* 
inoney,  or  any  other  valuable  con-  gotiatton  did  not  however  succeed^ 
deration,     not     been     generally  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the 
known,  and  long  established,  tliere  agent  who  had  undertaken  to  ob- 
mlght  6e  some  excuse  for  their  in-  taiaahe  seat,  to  name  the  person 
attention    and    carelessness  ;-«but  who  had  the  disposal  of  it.    Lord 
as  the  traffic  was  public,  and  had  Castlereagh,  from  his  own  exami* 
been  so  strongly  suspeeted  of  being  nation,  appeared  to  have  ventured 
encouraged   by  the  remissness,  at  into  this  disgraceful  business  with* 
kast,  of  the  directors,  that  com*  out  the  smallest  hesitation  or  scru- 
mittces  of  inquiry  had  been  insti*  pie,   and   to  have  been  perfectly 
toted  upwards  of  ten  years  before,  ready  and  willing  to  -give  every 
***it  requires  almost  an  excess  of  explanation,  and  tQ  fulfil  all  that 
candour^  bordering    either   upon  was  requisite  ort  his  part*    He  a^ 
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Inumledeed  that  he  had  engaged 
in  n  traffic  which  ought  justlf  to 
be  regarded  as  doublv  illegal,  as  it 
had  TOT  its  object  both  the  disposal 
'...jcf  Eist-India  patronage  and  the 
INirchaie  of  a  seat  m  the  house  of 
conttnoRi.  This  traffic  he  entered 
into  with  a  man  whose  character 
and  profession  was  an  advertising 
placMvroker  he  either  knew,  or 
might  have  known  if  he  had 
loade  theslightestinouirj  respecting 
bimf  With  this  place-broker  he 
had  frequent  nr^eetings*  fixed  at  his  . 
own  desire,  and  according  to  his 
own  appointment. 

Our  readerst  hj  adverting  to  our 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
house  of  i^ommons,  under  the  date 
of  the  25th  of  ApriU  will  observe, 
diat  notwithstanding  lord  Castle- 
reagh,'  by  his  own  testiitiony,  was  , 
proved  to  have  broken  the  law  in  a 
double  sense,  yet  the  motion  of 
lord  A,  Hamilton,— tliat  by  his  con- 
duct he  had  been  guilty  of  a  dere- 
liction of  his  duty  as  president  of 
the  board  of  control,  a  gross  vio- 
lation of  his  engagemenu  as  a  ser- 
vant of  the  crown,  and  of  an  at- 
tack on  the  purity  and  constitution 
of  the  houseinww^  got  rid  of,  by 
the  iMrder  of  the  day.  The^  ug^ 
ments  which  were  urged  in  der 
fence  of  lord  Castlereaeh,aTC  of 
fttch  a  singiiUr  nature,  wnen  consi-  . 
dered  as  urged  in  defence  of  a 
nan  who  admitted  not  nberely  the 
fectt  alleged  against  htm,  but  the 
iUejrality  of  |he  facu*  tha(  they 
merit  some  considention.      *  <» 

If  wit  raip  the  defence  that  was 
set  up  for  |b^  noble  lord  of  all 
extraneous  matter*  it  will  be  found 
to  reft  principally  on  these  two 
circumstanCf s  :-*that  he  was  an 
oJhnder  only  in  intention ;— sthat 
1^  crime  was  not  complete  i  and 
tlut  he  WW  not  led  to  the  eom-r 
Wfogm  of  it  by  any  wish  pr  Uw 


tention  to  violate  the  purity  of  tho 
constitution. . 

It  i$  scarcely  possible  to  regard 
and   treat  these  as  serious  argu« 
ments :  they  seem  rather  meant  to 
cover  the  real  ground  of  defence, 
which  was  hinted    at  during  the 
discussion  on  lord  A.  Hdmilton'a 
motion.    There  certainly  appeared 
to  be  a  disposition  in  some  mem% 
hers  to  justify,  or  at  least  to  ex« 
tetiuate,  the  conduct  of  lord  Cas* 
tlereagh,  on  the  plea  that  he  had 
only  done  what   had  been  often 
done  before,  and  that  therefore  it 
would    be  unfair    and    harsh  to 
punish  him,  while  others  equally 
culpable   were    permitted   to    go 
unpunished.     In  this  implied  and 
indirect  defence,  as  well  as  in  the 
defence  which  was  openly  employe 
ed,  the  simple  and  sinele  question 
is    overlooked :    Is    the    conduct 
which  lord  Castlereagh  confesses 
himself  to  have  pursued,  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  tnis  country  ?    If 
the  answer  liad  been,  as  it  must 
have  been,  in  the  affirmative,  all 
proof  that  the  crime  was  not  fuQy 
completed,    or  that  the    accused 
person  was  ignorant  of  the  law, 
or  meant  no  harm  in  transgressing 
it,  was  irrelevant  and  unnecessary. 
In  ordinary  cases  it  would  not  havf 
been    admitted;    and,    if   urged^ 
would  probably  have  injured  isw 
stead  of  benefiting  the  culprit  ill 
the  eyes  of  the  jury  ;  since  it  would 
have  led  them  to  believe,  that  it 
was  had  recourse  to,  only  for  want 
of  more  complete  and  satisfactory 
evidence. 

But  let  us  examine  these  grounds 
of  defence  separately*  and  with 
more  minuteness,  liord  Castldr 
reaffli,  it  was  urged*  was  an  td^ 
ieiioer  onl  y  in  intention.  But  from 
what  cause  did  it  happen  that 
Ins  intention  wasnot  camtd  intoiiiU 
elocution;  Was  it  hecau^  he  dis* 
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that  he  was  acting  iUegally* 
and  therefore  resolved  to  proceed 
ao  farther  i^  the  transaction  ?   Had 
dtts  been    the  state  of   the  case, 
there  might  have  been  some  shades 
of  an  argument  in  this  ^oiode  of 
defence :  but  the  fact  was  not  so. 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  willmg  and 
anxious   to   have    completed    the 
transgression  of  the  law,  provided 
be  could  have  done  it  on  bis  own 
terms,  and  to  his  own  satisfaction. 
He  did  not  say  to  the  place-broker, 
**  I  shall  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  this^business,  because  I  have 
discovered  that  it  is  illegal  ;*'  **  but 
I  will  break  off  the  negotiation,  be- 
cause  jou  are  not  sufficient)^  ex- 
plicit, and  I   am  apprehensive  I 
may    give    away    the    writersbip 
vrithout    receiving    the    seat     in 
parliament,"— Besides,  lord  Castle* 
xeagh    did  not    merely  intend  to 
'transgress  the  law : — ^he  did  trans- 
gress it  in  every  step  he  took,  from 
dh€  firtt  letter  he  wrote  to  the  place* 
broker ;  from  the  first  interview  he 
had  widi  htm,  to  the  breaking  off 
the     negotiation,  — The    defence 
urged  in  his  behalf  on  this  ground*, 
cannot  therefore  stand  a  moment, 
before  the  esaminationof  the  small- 
est share  of  common  sense;  nor 
would  it  be  admitted  in  4ny  court 
ef  justice. 

lilt  advocates  were  not  more 
successful  in  the  other  plea  which 
Chey  advanced;  via.  that  in  the 
whole  •  transaction  he  had  not  the 
flM>st  distant  ideas  of  violating  the 
purity  of  (be  constitution.  Of  what 
vse  are  laws,  if  a  person,  when  he 
transgresses  them^  is  suffered  to  go 
unpunished,  on  the  ground,  that 
tfthottgh  the  law  was  expressly 
made  against  the  action  h^  had 
committed,  because  it  was  injurious 
10  society^ — ^yet  he  did  not  intend 
to  toiure  society  in  commtttiog  it  ? 
If  lord  C^tfeieajth  knew  tb4t  the 


law  he  was  transgrassthg  waft 
deemed  necessary  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  purijty  of  the  consti- 
tution, it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  not  at  the  same  time  have 
had  a  clear  knowledge  that  he  was 
viglating that  purity;  imless  indeed 
he  regarded  the  law  as  useless. 
In  (liiit  case,  he  ought  to  have 
come  boldly  forward  hi  the  hou», 
confessed  his  transgression  of  the 
law,  but  contended  that  such 
conduct  had  not,  deservedly,  sub* 
jected  him  to  censure  or  punish- 
ment ;  since,  tliough  illegal,  it  had 
no  tendency  to  vigiate  the  consti- 
tution. But  iO  long  as  he  admitted 
that  the  law  was  just  and  s^Uutary, 
ani  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  existence  of  such  a  law,  his 
declaratitin,  that  he  had  no  idea  of 
violating  the  constitution,  most  he 
regarded  as  ridiculous  and  absurd. 

Although  lord  Castlercagh  was 
acquitted,  in  a  manner  indeed  not 
very  honourable  and  triumphant, 
by  moving  the  order  of  tlie  day  i 
yet  the  scenes  which  had  been  Uid 
open  during  the  iuvesiigation  of  the 
cnarges  against  the  duke  of  Vork, 
in  the  report  of  the  select  commit* 
tee  appointed  to  inqi'ire  into  the 
abuse  of  E  ut-India  patronage,  and 
more  particularly  and  strikingly  by 
the  exposition  of  the  conduct  of 
the  noble  lord,  induced  Mr.  Cur- 
^en  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  bett^ 
<  preserving  and  guarding  the  purity 
of  parliameiit.  Ministers  expressed 
their  hearty  concurrence  in  the 
principle  and  object  of  the  biU 
when  it  was  first  proposed;  but 
thev  afterwards,  during  its  passage 
through  the  house,  introduced  into 
it  such  material  and  fundamental 
altenfttons,  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  to  render  it  totally  inade« 
quate  and  inefficient  to  answer  the 
proposed  object* 

Jo  order  that  the  promise  of  le- 

curitf 
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curitytotheconstitntion,  which  Mr.    interested  in  not  transgressing  it, 
Curwen*s  own  bill  held  out,  may    how  far  it  permitted  them  to  go 

with  impunity ;  nor  in  the  minds 


may 
be  justly  esti abated,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  the  altered  bill  being  be- 
neficial for  the  same  purpose,  may 
also  be  fairly  appreciated,  it  will 
be  proper  to  state  in  what  respects 
they  differed  from  each  other. 

The  most  remarkable  features  in 
Mr.  Curwen's  bill  are,  the  oath, 
which  it  proposed  should  be  taken  „     - 

by  everf  member  of  the  house  of  changeable  a  nature,  that  it  coul<t 
commons,  at  the  table  in  the  mid-  not  he  described.  It  may  indeed  be 
die  of  the  house,  while  a  full  house 
was  »tting,  and  the  penalties  which 
it  annexed  to  the  breach  of  the  oath. 
It  was  very  explicit  and  carefully 
worded,   and  must  have    applied 


of  those  who  were  to  administer 
the  l;iw  on  tliis  head,  in  what  par* 
ticular  instances  it  had  been  bro- 
ken. It  seem?  not  easy  to  under* 
stand  what  was  meant  by  the  as- 
sertion, that  the  crime  (for  a  crime 
it  was  allowed  to  be  by  all  parties) 
was  of    so  yague,    fleeting    and 


true,  that  no  law  could  be  thade  on 
the  subject,  which  should  be  so 
full  and  precise  as  to  define  and 
state  in  every  possible  mdde  avd 
shade  of  -  transgression  ;  but,  un- 
to almost  every  possible  case  of  doubtedly,  the  more  gross  and 
the  purchase  of  a  borough;  and  palpable  cases'  of  criminality,  as 
even  where  legal  discovery  could '  tliey  strike  sirongly  on  the  under- 
not  bave  been  made,  yet  the  dread  standing  of  every  man  of  common 
of  falling  under  the  imputation  and  sense,  might  be  described  in  Ian- 
punishment  of  perjuTV,  joined  to  guage  sufficiently  appropriate  and 
the  suspicion  which  seldom  fails  of  perspicuous, 
being  fixed  where  such  a  purchase  l*he  mode  of  preserving  and 
has  taken  place,  would  have  de-  securing  the  purity  of  parliament 
terred  men  from  offering  money  adopted  in  Mr.  Curwen's  original 
for  seats  in  parliament.  For  it  bill,  was  pointed  out  and  strongly 
was  expressly  declared  by  Mr.  recommended  by  -sir  William 
Curwen's  original  hill,  that  if  any  Blackstonc,  in  his  Conrmsntaries. 
person,  having  taken  the  prescribed  He  declares,  that  *<  it  would  not 
oath,  should  be  afterwards  proved  be  amiss,  if  the  persons  elected 
to  have  done  any  thing  contrary  were  bound  to  take  the  oath  against 
to  it,  he  should  suffer  the  punish-  bribery  and  corruption,  which  in 
xnent  inflicteil  in  cases  of  wilful  all  probability  would  be  nuich 
and  corrupt  perjury.  more  effectual  than  administering 

It  was  contended  by  ministry,  it  only  to  the  electors.**  After 
that  this  oath  was  wholly  objec-  such  an  authority,  the  authority. of 
tionable,  on  the  ground  that  the  a  jnan  not  given  to  recommend 
offence  against  which  it  was  in^  impracticable  or  unjust  enactments^ 
tended  to  guard,  was  perfectly  and  who  certainly  was  as  careful 
indefinite.  But  certainly  the  of-  of  the  proper  weight  which  minis- 
fence  of  purchasing  a  seat  in  par-  ters  ought  to  have  in  parliament, 
liament  is  not  only  a  definite  of-  as  of  the  preservation  of  a  real  and 
fence,  but  may  be  technically  de,  efficient  representation  of  the  peo»- 
scrtbed^  in  an  act  of  the  realm,  in  pie, — it  is  surprising  to  hear  the 
such  a  precise,  clear  and  explicit  oa^  proposed  by  Mr.  Curweii 
manner,  as  should  leave  no  doubt  objected  to^  on  the  ground  of  its 
in-  the  ntinds  of  those  who  wei*e    b^ng  framed  against  an  offence 

totally 
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tauSij  indcGolte.^— Besides,  if  the  circumstances  by  which  it  ^rat 
particular  oaih  introduced  into  the  implied  were  so  clear  and  sirtmg, 
original  bill  was  objectionable,  thHt  r.o  possible  doubt  could  be 
ini|cht  not  the  suggwtion  of  sir  entertained  on  the  point.  It  thtii 
Wtlliam  Blackstone  ha.ve  been  seemed  designed,  and  ui^Joubtedlf 
adopted,  and  the  oath  against  hud  a  manifest  and  direct  tendeo- 
briberr  and  corruptiuR,  taken  by  cy,  to  point  out  to  persons  so  dis- 
ihe  electors,  beei^  ordered  to  be  posed,  how  far  they  might  pro- 
administered  also  to  the  elected  ?  <eed,  in  violating  the  purity  of 
The  most  important  clause  that  parliament,  undetected  and  un- 
^ns  introduced  by  ministers  into  punished,  and  by  what  means  thejr 
Mr-  Curweo'i  bill  was  to  the  fol-  might  secure  themselves  from  tlw 
lowing  purport ; — that  any  office  law.  It  is  very  difficult  to  con- 
given  or  bartered  away  in  exchange  .ceive  any  reason  for  refusing  eir- 
lor  a  seat  in  parliament,  should  cumstaniial  evidence  on  this  very 
¥2cate  the.  seat,  forfeit  the  office,  essential  point,  when  it  is  admitted 
atid  render  the  parties  liable  to  a  and  acted  upon  in  every  case 
misdemeanor,  where  the  transac-  where  the  property,  lives  aiul 
tion  could  be  proved  to  have  taken  character  of  individuals  are  ctm- 
place  nnder  an  ixfrtti  agreement,  cemed. 

By    the     insertion    of    the  word  Lastly,  we  regret  much,  that  by 
fx^tt,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the   alterations    in  Mr.  Curwen's 
mmisters  did  not  prove  the  reality  bill,' prn posed  and  carried  by  im- 
lof    that    good'wil    towards    Mr.  nisters,  the  character  and  tendency 
Cnrwen's    intention,    in  bringing  of  it  were  so  completely  changed, 
forward  his  bill,  which  they  e»-  and    rendered    so    very  diSoent 
pressed    at   its    first    introduciion-  from     what    that     bill    possessed 
On   many  accounts,  the  insertion  which  they  promised  to  support, 
lof  ibis  word  ^as  objectionable  i  in  that  those  persons  who  were  dis- 
tbe  first  place,  it  is  entirely  without  posed  to  question  their   sincerityi 
precedent  in  drawing  up  acts  of  had    too   much    reason    to    pride 
parliamenttand  consequentlyibeing  themselves  in  their  sagacity/ and 
Dnusual,  it  must  give  rise  to  much  such    a    good     opportunity     and 
difficalry  and    perplexity.     Mini^  pretext  for  inveighing  against  the 
lers  had  objected  to  the  oath,  be-  patriotism    of   men   in     powers- 
cause  it  applied  to  an  offence  that  When  Mr.  Curwen's  bill  was  first 
cotild  not  be  clearly  defined :  but  introduced,    it  was  received  witS 
in  this  case   they  committed  a  si-  favour  by  ministers,    and  treated 
tnilar  fault ;  for,  as  tt  would  be  ex-  with  contempt  and  scorn  by  that 
oemely  difficult  to  determine  bow  party  in  the    house  who  are   ad- 
■     go,  witli-  vocates  for  a  complete  and  radical 
dered    as  reform,      The    latter    prophesied 
iniiKment  that  it  would    do    no    good,    but 
ifinite  na-  rather  harm,  even  it"  it  had  passed 
through  unmutilated  and  unweak- 
left  com-  enedi    they  were  solicitons  about 
wd  every  no  measure,  and  would  support  no 
if  parlia-  measure,    which    did  not  proceed 
from  an  upon  the  general  principles  they 
wljere  thp  hod  adopted,  sod  tend  to  the  im- 
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mediate  and  complete  aecomplish- 
ment  of  the  object  the^  had  in 
▼iew:  by  them,  therefore»  Mr. 
Curwen's  bill  was  disregarded^  as 
too  weak  and  inefficient ; — by  the 
jninistry,  as  too  strong  and  rigid. 
Is  it  not;,  therefore,  reasonable  to 
concludes  that  as  steering  clear  of 
both  eztremesy  as  pleasihg  nenher 
those  who  are  enemies  to  mode* 
rate  reform  nor  those  who  are 
afraid  of  every  kind  of  reform,  this 
ill-fated  bill  was  founded  in  wisdom^ 
and  justice ;  and  would,  if  it  had 
been  permitted  to  have  remained 
unchanged,  have  produced  all  the 
advantages  that  the  mover  of  it 
*  expected  and  held  forth. 

Before  we  proceed  to  offer  some 
remarks  on  tiie  plan  proposed  by 
sir  Francis  Burdett  for  reforming 
the  state  of  the  representation,  we 
think  it  proper  to  observe,  that, 
sensible  of  tne  extreme  difficulty 
and  importance  of  the  subject,  we 
shall  confine  otu-selves  to  a  few 
very  general  ofiseryations,  after 
having  first  given  a  sliort  abstract 
of  the  plan  itself. 

Sir  Francb  divided  his  pro* 
posed  plan  into  three  parts:  by 
the  first  article  of  it,  all  freeholders, 
householders,  and  others  subject  to 
the  payment  of  direct  taxes  to  the 
state,  the  church,  or  the  poor, 
should  be  entitled  to  vote  for  mem- 
Wrs  of  parliament.  In  the  second 
place,  a  convenient  divisfon  of  the 
places  entitled  to  send  r^presenta. 
tives  was  to  be  formed  i  each  di- 
vision was  again  to  be  subdivided; 
and  each  subdivision  was  to  return 
43ne  member.  In  the  third  place,  the 
elections  were  to  be  corned  on  in 
the  several  narishes  on  the  same 
day  I  and,  lastly,  the  duration  of 
parliaments  was  to  be  reduced  to 
the  period  of  time  most  agreeable 
to  tbe  cooicitution. 

Tht  first  observation  which  wc 


shall  offerr  relates  not  to  this,  or 
indeed  to  any  particular  plan  for 
^  parliamentary  reform,  but  to 
the  object  itself*  We  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  many  very  great 
advantages  would  accrue  to  the 
country  from  a  wise  reform,  pro- 
perly  introduced,  and  grounded  on 
rational  principles;  but  we  must 
express  our  opinion,  that  these  ad- 
vantages have  never  been  fairly 
and  satisfactorily  'laid  open  to  the 
view  of  the  public;  while  many 
consequences,  certaizily  of  a  highly 
beneficial  nature,  have  been  exult- 
ingly  dwelt  upon,  as  what  would 
unavoidably  follow  this  me/isure^ 
which  to  us  appear  to  have  little  or 
no  connexion  with  it.  There  is  also 
another  gross  mistake  or  misrepre- 
sentation on  this  subject :  it  is  con- 
ceived, or  at  least  held  out  by 
many,  that  a  reform  in  parliament 
would  produce  much  more  patriot* 
ism  and  public  ceconomv.  ITiis 
will  be  strongly  questioneci  by  those 
who  have  observed  how  little  eficct 
is  produced  on  mankind  by  mere 
enactments,  institution!,  or  laws. 
A^  reform  in  parliament,  if  it  di- 
minished the  means  and  the  quan- 
tity uf  tempution,  would  certainly 
cut  off  some  of  the  causes  whicn 
make  men  desert  or  sacrifice  die 
interests  of  their  country:  but  those 
personswould  find  themselvesgross* 
ly  mistaken,  who  expected  that  the 
beneficial  change  would  either  be 
immediate,  complete,  or  gcneraU 
While  such  numbers  of  electors  are 
to  be  found  who  prefer  their  in* 
dividual  interest  to  the  public  weU 
fare,  and  who  would  even  secure 
the  former  at  the  expense  of  the 
latter,  there  will  be  too  many 
chosen  members  of  parliament, 
(even  though  sir  Francis  fiurdett's 
plan  should  be  adopted)  solely  bet- 
cause  they  are  willing  to  benefit 
their  consti(9e|itS|  and  who  will  no| 

forfeit 
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fotfeit  theif  favour  and  suppoit« 
howcTcr  they  may  vote  and  act  on 
public  occasions^  provided  they  are 
able  and  willmg  to  preserve  it» 
by  such  means  as  are  now,  in  the 
present  imperfect  and  corrupt  state 
of  the  represenutton,  too  fre- 
quently had  recourse  to. 

Of  those  members*  therefore* 
who  might  be  returned  to  parlia- 
ment un^er  an  amended  system* 
there  would  probably  be  a  const- 
derable  number  who  were  indebt- 
ed for  their  election  to  their 
known  disposition*  if  not  their  ab« 
solute  promise*  to  benefit  their  con- 
stituents* in  a  manner  not  compa- 
tible with  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try :  such  men*  though  chosen  by 
a  part  of  the  people*  could  not  justly 
be  regarded  as  forming  any  part 
of  the  real  representation  of  the 
nation  at  large;  those  by  whom 
they  were  elected*  expected  from 
them  a  line  of  conduct  directly  op- 
posite to  what  they  must  have  pur- 
sued* if  they  had  been  conscien^' 
tiously  solicitous  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  latter  character.  Mere 
then  we  perceive  a  body  of  men* 
returned  ^ot  ^y  ministerial  influ- 
ence* or  by  means  of  their  own 
money*  but  by  a  portion  of  the 
people*  who*  not  more  from  a  re- 
gard to  their  own  interests  than 
from  a  compliance  with  the  wishes 
and  expectations  of  their  constitu- 
ents* will  be  as  much  at  the  beck 
of  the  ministry  of  the  day,  as  any 
set  of  men  can  possibly  be  under 
the  present  system.  That  such 
would  be  the  result  under  any  re- 
foan  of  parliament*  however  ju- 
diciously devised*  nobody  \^ll  en- 
tertain a  doubt*  who  is'acquainted 
with  the  Icind  of  ;nerit  to  which 
many  members^  returned  by  places 
where  the  right  of  election  is  as 
open  sind  free  as  could  well  be 
adopted*    are   indebtod  for  their 


seats  in  parliament.  It  WQuld  not 
be  difficult  to  specify  places*  the 
voters  of  which*  almost  to  a  man* 
have  reprobated  the  conduct  of  the 
house  of  commons*  and  yet  re- 
ceived with  rapture*  and  returned* 
almost  by  acclamation*  and  with- 
out contest*  their  members*  who 
supported  the  measures  they  repro- 
bated; but  who*  by  ranging' them- 
selves on  the  side  of  ministry*  had 
it  in  their  power  te  benefit  thdr 
constituents. 

There  is  still  another  source 
which  would  produce  members 
not  the  real  representatives  of  the 
people  who  choose  them,  but  either 
at  the  disposal  of  the  ministry  di- 
rectly, or  indirectly  so*  through 
the  medium  of  men  of  large  pro- 
perty and  influence.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  plan  proposed  by  sir 
Francis  Burdett,  or  any  other  plan 
of  a  similar  nature,  were  sanctioned 
by  parliament*  and  that^  in  con- 
sequence of  It*  all  who  paid  di- 
rect taxes  were  allowed  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons* A  large  portion  of  those 
who  were  thus  qualified*  would  un- 
avoidably be  under  the  direct  and 
absolute  influence  of  the  higher 
and  richer  classes  of  the  \Commu-^ 
nity.  Let  us  consider  what  takes 
place,  notoriously*  in  many  county 
elections :  t))e  tenants  are  directed 
to  vote  a^  meir  landlords  require  $ 
and  if  they  refuse  or  object*  they 
must  abide  the  consequences.  Ixi 
some  places*  when  an  estate  is  let 
into  farms*  the  rent  demanded  Is 
under  the  regular  and  customary., 
sum*  on,  the  express  or  implied  con- 
dition, that  the  votes  of  the  tenants 
shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  land- 
lords. Where  tenants  enjoy  long 
and  unrestricted  leases*  they  may 
be  in  a  ^reat  measure  independent 
of  their  landlords ;  but  where  there 
are  no  leases,  or  where  the  leases 
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are  short*  or  bnrdened  with  such 
restrictions  or  obligations  as  the  te« . 
naxit  cannot  possibly  attend  to 
in  every  instance,  with  legal  ac« 
curacy  and  com]^tenessy  the  land- 
lord*  if  so  disposed,  has  it  in  his 
power,  either  to  command  the  vote 
of  his  t^ant,  or  to  expose  him 
to  great  pecuniary  losses;^ even 
where  tenants  ar^t  strictly  speaking, 
independent  of  their  landlords, 
they  will  nor,  generally,  be  dis- 
posed to  thwart  his  views  in  poll* 
tical  matters :-— so  that  here  again 
we  perceive  that,  unless  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  electors  could  be  aU 
tered ;  unless  they  could  be  .ren« 
dered  not  only  more  pure,  but  less 
under  the  influence  of  rank  and 
property,  the  elected  will  not  be  the 
real  representatives  of  the  nation; 

It  is  scarcelv  inecessary  to  point 
oat  how  the  influence  of  propertyt 
the  relation  of  master  ;ina  servant, 
and«  in  general,  the  hold  which 
wealth  has  over  comparative  po* 
verty»  and  men  who  are  possessed 
of  capital  have  over  sucn  as  de* 
pend  upon  their  labour  for  the 
jneaQs  of  livelihood,  would  operate 
in  towns,  as  well  as  in  the  country, 
and  throw  the  real  return  of  a 
great  number  of  the  members  of 
the  house  of  commons  into  the 
hands  of  a  very  few  individuals. 
Such  members  of  course  could  not 
justly  be  regarded  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  real  representatives^  of 
the  people,  nor.  expected  to  perform 
the  duties  o^f  such",  unless  it  so 
pleased  those  through  whose  means 
and  influence  they  were  returned. 

Lastly,  let  us  take  a  view  of  an- 
other probable  consequence  which 
would  follow  such  a  reform  as  sir 
Francis  Burdett (proposed.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  said  niinisters  can  com- 
mand a  majority,  in  general,  by 
means  of  those  members  who  are  re- 
turned for  what  axe  called  the  trea* 


$ury  boroughs  ;  of  sutfa  afs  ii\6f 
persotiiaUy  influence  or  return  j  and 
of  such  as  come  over  to  them^  in 
the  hopes  of  sharing  their  favours/ 
If  the  proposed  plan  were  adopted^ 
tfiey  would  be  deprived  of  all  the' 
first  class ;  of  some  (but  only  of 
some,  if  our  preceding  remarks 
be  just)  of  the  second  i  and,  it  may 
be,  of  a  great  proportion  of  the^ 
last  class.  It  is  ezpectoj  that  the 
reform  would  make  ministry  more 
cautious,  if  not  more  patriotic  in 
their  measures : — this  it  might  do  f 
but  undoubtedly,  their  first  attempt 
would  be,  allowing  the  character 
drawn  of  ministers  in  general  to  be 
correct,  to  make  up  for  the  mem* 
hers  whom  they  had  lost  by  the^ 
destruction  of  the  rotten  boroughs, 
by  drawing  over  other  members^ 
so  as  to  give  them  a  majority.  For 
these  they  must  be  at  more  ex*- 
pense  than  they  are  supposed  to  bcf 
now;  both'  because  they  would  stand 
more  in  need  of  them,  and  because 
the  dread  of  not  being  returned  at 
the  dissolution  of  parliament  would 
deter  many  firom  joining  them^ 
But  as  the  proposed  reform  does 
not  pretend  to  be  operative  upon 
the  character  of  mtnisters,  unless 
on  the  supposition  (which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show  is  very  pro* 
blematical)  that  the  representatives 
returned  under  it  would  prefer  the 
good  of  the  nation  to  tlie  accept* 
ance  of  wealth  or  honour ;  and  as 
it  would  *stiU  leave  all  the  patron-* 
age,  at  present  engaged  by  mini- 
sters,  in  their  possession,  the  moit 
probable  consequence  would  be, 
that  ministers  would  still  have  a 
majority  ;  but  that  majority  would 
be  obtained  at  a  greater  expense  to 
the  nation. 

Notwithstanding  these  cemarksf 
we  are  deeply  impriessed  both  with 
the  advantages  liiat  woidd  result 
from  a  reform  ia  parliament,  pro- 
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vided  it  were  preceded  or  accom- 
panied with  more  patriotistn  in  the 
people  at  large,  and  with  the  evils 
attendant  upon  the  present  system 
•of  representation .    What  the  pub- 
lic ought  to  be  guarded  against  is, 
the  delusive  hope,  that  a  reform  in' 
parliament  would  immediately  and 
unavoidably  operate  as  a  cure  for 
all  the  evils  they  complain  of,  and' 
the  over-weening  belief  that  they 
themselves  are  pure  and  need  no 
reform.    When,  by  their  conduct, 
regularly  persevered  in  from  prin- 
ciple and  conviction,  and  not  ad> 
opted    by    fits    and   starts,    they 
prove  Aat    the  national  welfire 
and  dighity  are  uppermost  in  tlieir 
thoughts  and  affections  ;  when,  by 
a  resentment  and  indignation  as* 
strong  and  real  against  the  propo- 
sal to  share  in  the  money  wrung 
from  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  as 
they  manifest  against  the  payment 
of  new  taxes,  or  the  waste  of  the 
national  expenditure,    they  prove 
that  a  selfish  regard  to  their  own  in- 
terest is  not  at  the  foundation  of 
their  complaints ;  thea  may  a  re^ 
form  In  parliament  be  advantage- 
ous;  for  then,  but  not  till  then, 
the  people  may  reasonably  be  ex^ 
pected  to  return  such  members  a- 
ione  as  would  have  the  national 
welfare  at  heart,  and  guard  it  with 
so  much  vigilance,   zeal,  and  in- 
trepidity, as  would  compel  minis- 
ters to  secure  a  majority  by  obey- 
ing the  wishes  of  the  nation. 

Colonel  Wardle  having  inciden- 
tally stated  m  the  house  his  opi- 
nion, that  a  saving  in  the  public 
expenditure  might,  by  judicious  ar- 
rangements and  proper  attention 
to  ceconomy,  be  effected,  to  the 
whole  amount  of  the  income  tax, 
he  was  called  upon  to*  particula- 
rize the  mode  in  which  it  might 
be  accomplished.  This  he  did,  in 
)  long  speech  at  the  end  of  the 


session,  which  speech  vrAs  very 
minutely  replied  to  by  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson.  On  this  subject  we  mean 
to  ofier  some  general  as  well  as 
particular  remarks  ;  referring  our 
readers,  as  usual,  to  our  parlia- 
mentary debates^  for  the  state* 
ment  and  reply. 

Althouj^h  no  doubt  can  possibly 
be  entertamed,  diat  in  the  manage- 
ment and  course  of  such  an  enor* 
mous  expenditure  as  that  of  Great 
Britain  now  is,  there  is  ample  room 
for  saving  to  a  large  amotmt,  yet 
we  apprehend  colonel  Wardle  did 
not  do  justice,  either  to  himself 
or  to  his  subject,  by  the  mode  in 
which  he  brought  forward  his 
statements.  They  were  evidently- 
taken  up  upon  too  general  s^nd 
cursory  a  view  of  the  subject  j  and 
though  several  of  them  (as  we  shall 
presently  endi^vour  \o  show)  were 
borne  out  by  clear  and  definite 
facts,  vet  the  general  impression 
from  tiie  whole  of  them  was,  not 
that  no  consid^able  savings  .  could 
be  made,  but  that  colonel  Wardle 
had  not  succeeded  i*i  pointing  them 
out  and  substantiating  them. 

The  r^ply  of  Mr.  Huskisson 
was  equally  obiectionlkble  in  a  ge- 
neral point  of  view.  Though  it 
i^ere  admitted  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  each  individual 
statement  of  colonel  Wardle  in- 
correct and  unfounded,  yet  it 
would  have  had  a  better  appear- 
ance, if  he  had  directly  admitted 
the  possibility  of  reducing  the  na- 
tional expenditure,  even  mough  he 
had  not  applied  the  extensive  and 
accurate  knowledge  he  is  acknow- 
ledged to  possess  on  this  import* 
ant  subject,  todevelope  and  explain 
the  particular  methods  by  which 
it  mi^ht  be  reduced.  His  conduct 
on  this  occasion  is  a  part  of^  and 
exemplifies  the  system,  very  inju- 
diciously, in  our  opinion,  pursued 
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hf  evwy  mmsity.  While  th«r 
bpponentii  contend  that  thei«  are 
flitny  things  wrong  and  injarious 
M  the  inteiestt  of  the  ccnnttj^ 
they»  on  the  other  hand,  maintaini 
with  equal  obstmacy,  that  trtry 
thing  is  correct,  propers/and  bene- 
ficial. Could  minster^  themselves 
be  persuaded  t6  step  forward,  and 
candidly  point  out  what  needs 
reform^  they  would  not  only  weak- 
en the  power  cf  their  opponents^ 
but  gain  a  more  firm,  permanent 
and  extensive  looting  in  the  confi- 
dence and  good>will  of  the  nation. 

Besides  this  general  objection  to 
Mr.  Huskisson^s  reply*  a  special 
one,  of  no  triffing  weight,  may 
justly  be  brought  against  it.  In 
alnx)st  every  instance,  where  col. 
Wardle  brings  a  charge  of  unne- 
cessary and  profuse  expenditure 
against  any  department  of  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Hu&kisson  replies,  by 
asserting*  that  the  subordinate 
agents  in  that  department  are  al- 
lowed very  moderate  salaries. 
This  reply,  in  our  opinion,  instead 
of  proving  the  non-existence  of 
the  evil  complained  of  hy  coL 
Wardle,  proves  that  two  evils  ei^ 
ist ;— the  immoderate  salaries  paid 
to  the  higher, and  the  disproportion- 
ately low  salaries  paid  to  the  in- 
ferior agents  in  the  same  depart* 
ment*  Mr.  Huskisson  instancjsd 
a  clerkship  in  the  stamp-cffipe,  the 
salary  of  whicli  was  only  50/.  per 
ann. :  for  this  it  seems  tmpos:^ible 
to  procure  t)i6  i^iitliful  lii  charge 
of  the  duty  of  such  an  otHce ;  so 
that  by  Mr.  Husktsson's  own  show. 
angy  the  public  are  injin-ed,  not 
only  by  that  extravagance  which 
sdlows  more  than  an  adequate 
salary,  but  by  that  ill-judged  and 
short-sighted  aconomy,  which, 
lioping  to  atone  ior  its  extrava- 
gance in  one  instance,  allows  in 
another  such  a  small   remunera- 


timtp  as  cannot  possibly  comtnltfid 
the  requisite  abilities  and  appUca* 
tion. 

In  BO  part  of  his  reply  was  Mr* 
Httfktsson  less  fortunate  and  satis^ 
factory  than  in  that  which  related 
to  the  expense  incurred  by  the 
collection  of  the  revenue.  Mr* 
WardU  asserted  that  one  million 
might  be  saved  under  this  head* 
Mr.'  Huskisson  replied  that  'this 
was  a  bare  conjectural  assumptioot 
and  that  he  hiight  as  well  havt 
satdj  it  could  be  collected  at  the 
rate  of  2  or  1  per  cent,  as  at  a  per 
centage  of  S/.  Colonel  W:irdie*s 
assertions,  we  have  already  remark* 
^d,  appear  to  us,  in  many  instances* 
not  to  have  been  grounded  oi^ 
very  accurate  and  minute  intelli* 
gence  (  but,  in  this  particular  one, 
he  is  certaiiily  borne  out  by  fiiets^ 
that  roust  have  been  known  to 
Mr.  Huskisson.  The  most  trouble* 
some  part  of  the  revenue  is  coU. 
lected  at  an  expanse  less  than  that 
which  colonel  Wardle  allowed  for 
the  whole.  By  the  official  docu- 
ments laid  before  parliament,  it 
appears  that  the  revenues  of  excise 
are  collected  at  the  expense  of  H 
per  cent*!  ^nd  as  the  sum  raised  by 
duties  of  excise  amounts  to  SO 
millions ;  nearly  the  half  of  the 
revenue  of  the  country  is  collected 
under  the  rate  allowed  by  colonel 
Wardle.— ll)e  sum  paid  for  collect* 
ing  the  whole  revenue  is  4/.  lis.  9^«  i 
so  tliat  tlie  remainder  of  the  re* 
venue,  after  deducting  the  duties  of 
excise,  must  cost  the  nation  nearly 
7|  per  cent,  in  the  collection. 

By  the  statement  of  col.  War« 
die,  in  which  Mr.  Huskisson  con* 
cuned,  it  appears,  that  the  expenses 
of  the  post  ot&ce  have  ris^  since 
the  year  1795  from  two  to  four  , 
hundred  thousand  pounds  per  ann. 
The  latter  gentleman  accounts  for 
tbis  by  no  means  in  a  satisjRKfprf 
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manner:  according  t^  him,  the 
increase  of  salaries,  the  opening 
new  lines  of  communication,  and 
the  establishing  new  provincial 
offices,  have  caused  tins  double 
expense.  The  first  cause  may  be 
allowed  as  relevant  and  efficient: 
the  second  could  occasion  only  a 
temporary  additional  expense ; 
and,  if  the  new  lines  of  communi- 
cation were  judiciously  pLmned,  a 
permanent  saving  must  have  been 
produced  by  shortening  distances, 
and  by  the  consequent  diminution 
of  the  charges  of  conveyance.  The 
last  cause  may  be  allowed  to  have 
given  rise  to  part  of  the  increased 
expense  of  tlie  post-office;  -but 
most  assuredly,  additional  salaries 
and  the  establishment  of  new  pro* 
Tincial  offices,  could  not  jointly 
have  doubled  the  expenditure,  es- 
pecially when  the  saving  produced 
by  opening  new  lines  of  communi- 
catloD  is  taken  into  the  account. 

Our  limics  will  not  permit  us 
to  advert  to  more  than  one  other 
instance,  in  which  the  reply  of  Mr. 
Huskisson  is  extremely  loose  and 
unsatisfactory-  Colonel  Wardle 
had  objected  to  the  very  great  ex- 
pense attending  tlie  staff  ofthe  local 
militia  (between  three  and  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds.) Certain- 
ly the  most  proper  answer  to  this 
(Ejection  would  have  been,  to  point 
'out^  in  the  first  place,  the  advan- 
tages accruing  from  the  staff  of 
the  local  militia  in  its  present  ex- 
tended state  ;  and,  secondly,  to  de- 
monstrate, by  a  reference  to  par- 
ticular calculations,  that  tliis  staff, 
thus  proved  advantageous  to  the 
country^  could  not  be  kept  up  at 
a  less  expense.  Mr.  Huskisson 
contented  himself  with  remarking, 
that  ^  so  long  as  the  local  militia 
wa»  maintained  upon  its*  present 
footing,  tli«  hon.  gentleman  could 
1809. 


not  expect  any  saving  to  be  ef- 
fected." 

The  state  of  parties  during  the 
session  of  1809  was  very  singular, 
and  almost  unprecedented.  Most 
of  those  who  are  denomin:ited 
wliigs,  and  who  are  legarded  as 
the  disciples, of  Mr.  Fojc,  uttcrjy 
refused  to  countenance  colonel 
Wardle,  when  he  first  brought  for- 
ward  his  charges  against  the  duke 
of  York  ; — ^l>ehaved  in  a  very  shuf- 
fling and  evasive  manner,  till  the 
business  was  nearly  concluded  ;  and 
then  part  of  them  were  anxious  to 
share  the  public  favour,  which  the 
Colonel  had  gained,  by  appearing 
against  his  royal  highness ;  while 
others,  divided  bctwoeu  their  anxier 
ty  to  be  popular,  their  dislike  ot 
ministers,  and  thjir  wish  to  court 
the  royal  favour,  pursued  such  halt 
measures  as  neltlier  benefited  the 
duke  nor  pleased  the  people.  When 
lord  A.  Himilton  attacked  lord 
Casclepeagh  for  his  abuse  of  East- 
IrKlia  patronare,  he  was  supported 
by  mo»^t  of  the  whig  party  ;  but 
when  Mr.  Madocks  discovered  a 
wish  to  fix  the  charge  of  corrupt 
practices  upon  Mr.  Perceval  and 
lord  Castlereagh,and  through  them 
upon  the  former  ministry,  he  was 
countenanced  and  supported  only 
by  those  of  his  own  party. 

This  party,  which  may  be  de* 
nominated  the  party  ot  the  reform- 
ists, or  the  party  who  have  taken 
up  some  of  tlie  principles,  though 
they  profqss  their  abhorrence  and 
contempt  of  thename,  of  whiggism, 
has  this  year  gained  a  considerable 
accession  of  strength  in  the  house,  ^ 
and  fixed  their  popularity  upon  a 
more  firm  and  extensive  basis.  For 
this  accession  of  strength  and  popu- 
larity^ they  are  as  much  indebted 
to. the  mismanagement  of  ministers 
as  to  their  talents  or  exertions.  The 
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r.cit'rn  nt  1  irge  certainly  are  anx- 
ici!s  U.V  siich  ;i  change  of  system 
ii'i  would  intfociiice  a  more  real 
iLspt.nsihility  of  their  rulers,  a 
greater  occonomy  in  the  public  ex- 
penditure, and  a  more  wise  and 
successful  administration  of  affairs : 
but  they  are  also  desirous  that 
these  beneficial  changes  should  be 
brought  about  by  ministers  them- 
selves ;  and  they  have  not  transfer- 
red their  hopes  and  their  confidence 
to  a  set  of  men,  whom,  but  a  few 
years  ago,  they  regarded  as  the 
libellers  of  the  constitution,  till  they 
have  had  fatal  and  repeated  experi- 
ence of  the  unwillingness  of  mini- 
sters to  alter  their  sys>tem. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a 
session  of  parliament^  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which  the  attention  of 
the.  nation  at  large  was  fixed  with 
more  deep  and  aiv&ious  interest. 
Those  who  had  long  entertained 
and  expressed  the  opinion,  that 
the  house  of  commons  did  neither 
represent  the  people,  nor  follow,  in 
their  decisions  and  measures,  its 
voice  and  wishes,  kept  a  steady^  eye 
on  the  conduct  of  the  house  du- 
ring the  investigation  of  the  charges 
against  the  duke  of  York.  They 
were  considered  by'  them  as  of 
great  importance,  not  merely  with 
respect  to  the  dismissal  of  his  royal 
highness,  but  as  bringing  to  a  se- 
vere and  accurate  tesJ  the  truth  of 
their  opinion,  with  regard  to  tlie 
willingness  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons to  comply  with  the  voice  of 
the  naticMi,  unequivocally  and  al- 
most unanimously  made  known  to 
them.  When,  therefore,  the  result 
proved  that  the  resignation  of  the 
duke  of  York  had  been  ejSected, 
not  by  the  votes  ^of  the  house,  but 
by  the  indignant  voice  of  the 
people,    thu&e   who    liad.   always 


held  np  the  house  as  needing  Re- 
form, from  the  very  mode  in  which 
the  members  were  returned,  consi- 
dered themselves  furnished  with  a 
direct,  positive,  ai^d  glaring  proof, 
that  their  character  of  it  was  not 
harsh  or  unjust. 

This  opinion  they  found  means 
to  express,  in  connexion  with  the 
thanks  which  proceeded  from  every 
part  of  the  kfngdom,  to  colonel 
Wardle,  for  his  persevering,  intre- 
pid, <and  successful  endeavours  in 
procuring  the  resijgnation  of  the 
commander-in-chiefT  The  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster  took  the 
lead  on  this  occasion.  Very  soon 
%fter  the  colonel  had  completed  his 
labours,  a  requisition  was  transmit- 
ted to  the  lord-mayor  to  convene 
a  common-hall,  in  order  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  might  be  thought 
necessary,  respecting  the  corrupt 
practices  which  had  long  prevailed 
m  the  disposal  of  commissions  in 
his  majesty's  land  forces,  and  other 
public  abuses.  On  this  requisition 
the  lord-mayor  refused  to  convene 
a  common-hall,  alleging,  tliat  it  was 
of  too  general  a  nature.  Another 
having  been  sent,  to  which  this 
objection  did  not  apply,  a  very  nu- 
merous common-hall  was  held,  in 
which  colonel  Wardle,  and  tjioic 
who  had  been  most  warm  and  di- 
rect in  support  of  him,  were  de- 
clared entitled  to  their  tlianks  ;— 
strong  resolutions  were  passed,  al- 
most unanimously,  on  the  subject 
of  public  ;ibuses  and  the  const itu- 
tbn  of  the  house  of  commons  ; — 
such  of  the  representatives  of  the 
city  of  London  as  had  voted  in 
favour  of  the  duke  of  York,  were 
declared  to  have  forfeited  the  con- 
fidence of  tlieir  fellow-citizexis ;  and 
the  lord-mayor  was  censured  for 
having  shown  a  contempt  and  dis- 
regard for  the  rights  and  privileges 
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•f  tHfe  IWcry,  in  refusing  to  con- 
yene  a  common-htill  on  tlie  first  re- 
quisition. 

VVhile  votes  of  thanks  were  pour- 
ing in  upon  colonel  Wardle  from 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred  which  gave  a 
serious  shock  to  his  popularity.  As 
this  circumstance  is  considered  by 
znany  people  as  having  not  only 
proved  fatal  to  the  c^^aracter  of 
this  gentleman*  as  a  real  friend  of 
the  public  and  a  disinterested  arid 
boDOurable  detector  of  public  ab- 
uses, but  also  as  having  struck  at 
the  very  root  of  the  credibility  of 
the  evidence  on  uhich  the  duke  of 
York  was  condemned  by  the  nation, 
and  virtually  obliged  to  resign  his 
situation,  it  demands  more  notice 
than  ought  to  be  allotted  it,  if  its 
consequences  were  merely  personal. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  mouth  of 
Jnly,  an  action  was  brought  by 
Mr.  Wright,  an  upholsterer,  against 
colonel  Wardle,  for  goods  fur- 
nished by  order  of  the  defendant 
for  Mrs,  Clarke.  In  the  course  of 
the  evidence  it  appeared,  that 
colonel  Wardle  had  undertaken  to 
furnish  a  house  for  Mrs.  Clarke,  on 
condition  that  she  should  put  him 
in  possession  of  all  she  knew  against 
the  duke  of  York,  and  appear  at 
the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons 
as  a  witness  in  support  of  the 
charges  which  the  colonel,  from 
her  xnformation,  should  prefer.  Mrs. 
Clarke  was  examined  on  this  trial 
at  considerable  length  j  and  indeed 
the  plainti^'  rested  his  cause  mainly 
on  her  teitimony.  The  jury,  after 
consulting  for  a  considerable  time, 
found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 

Immediately  after  this  trial,  col. 
Wardle  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
people  of  the  united  kingdom,  in 
which  be  stsrtedi  that  his  counsel, 
satisfied  in  their  own  minds,  that 
the  jury  would  notion  the  evidence 


they  had  before  them,  find  a  ver- 
dict against  him,  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  comply  with  his 
request,  strongly  repeated  to  theni 
in  writing  during  the  course  of 
the  trial,  to  call  seme  very  respect* 
able  witnesses  in  his  behalf; — and 
he  pledged  himself  to  prove  that 
the  verdict  given  was  obtained  by 
perjury  alone. — See  p.  ^96.) 

Before,  however,  colonel  War- 
dle proceeded  with  his  indictment 
for  perjury  he  attempted  to  obtain 
a  new  trial.  The  motion  made  by 
his  counsel  to  that  effect  was  very 
properly  rejected  by  the  judges,  on 
the  satisfactory  ground  that  the 
facts  and  evidence  he  wished  to 
bring  forward  might  have  been 
produced  at  tlie  former  trial,  pro- 
vided his  counsel  had  used  due 
caution,  judgement,  and  industry. 
As  therefore  the  cause  of  the  ver- 
dict given  against  him  rested  en- 
tffcly  with  his  own  counsel,  neither 
a  regard  to  established  usage,  nor 
to  principles  of  justice  and  e([uity, 
would  allow  his  motion  for  a  new 
trial  to  be  granted. 

Soon  afterwards,  colonel  Wardlej 
by  the  advice  of  his  counsel,  gaVe 
up  his  intention  of  prosecuting  Mr. 
Wright  ani  Mrs.  Clarke  for  per- 
jury, and  indicted  them  for  a  con- 
spiracy. Few  trials  excited  greater 
interest  or  -  anxiety  in  the  public 
mind.  By  one  party  it  was  looked 
forward  to  as  involving  the  charac- 
ter of  colonel  Wardle,  and  deter- 
mining the  light  in  which  he  ought 
hereatter  to  be  regarded.  By  an- 
other party,  the  issue  of  it  was 
anxiously  expected,  as  affecting,  in 
a  great  degree,  the  evidence  on 
which  the  cuike  of  York  'had  been 
compelled  to  resign  his  situation* 
This  party  also  hoped  that  a  second 
verdict  of  the  jury  obtained  against 
the  colonel,  would  open  the, eyes 
of  thiei  public  to  the  real  character 
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and  objects  of  those  who  stood 
forward  as  patriots,  and  uniformly 
reviled  the  motives  and  measures 
of  all  public  men. 

The  trial  lasted  till  near  mid- 
night All  the  witnesses  whom  the 
colonel  had  repeatedly  requested  his 
counsel  to  have  brought  forward 
on  the  former  occaston,  were  ex- 
amined ;  but  their  evidence  did 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury, 
prove  the  alleged  conspiracy:  of 
course  the  defendants  were  acquit- 
ted. 

One  of  the  most  singular  circum- 
stances  attending  these  trials,  was 
the  different  light  in  which  the 
credibility  and  character  of  Mrs. 
Clarke  were  held  up  by  the  coun- 
sel for  colonel  Wardle,  and  the 
attorney-general  who  conducted 
the  cause  of  the  other  parties.  In 
the  house  of  commons,  col.  War- 
die  brought  forward  Mrs.  Clarke 
as  a  credible  witness :  the  attorney- 
general,  on  the  contrary,  repre- 
sented her  as  utterly  unworthy  of 
credit:  during  the  trials,  Mrs. 
Clarke  was  impeached  by  the  coun- 
sel for  colonel  Wardle,  as  a  wo- 
man whose  evidence  described  not 
the  smallest  belief;  they  consider- 
ed  it,  indeed,  as  so  glaringly  de- 
Cective  and  unsatisfactory,  either 
from  her  general  character,  or  from 
the  manner  and  substance  of  it,  or 
from  both,  that  they  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  call  witnesses  m  be- 
half of  their  client,  to  oppose  to  her  ; 
while  the  attomey^eneral  was  loud 
in  his  expressions,  that  she  ouj^u 
to  be  believed,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  call  for  a  verdrct  against  colonel 
Wardle,  on  the  credibility  of  that 
witness  whom  he  represented  as 
totally  inadmissible  when  brought 
forward  against  the  commander-in- 
chief. 

The  verdict  of  the  jury,  in  both 
s,  was    undoubtedly   correct. 


and  borne  out  fey  the  evidence 
that  was  laid  before  them.  In 
the  first  trial,^  t^ie  evidence  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  ; 
and  certainly,  if  it  coijd  riot  be  con- 
tradicted, it  established  the  fact^ 
that  colonel  Vy^u-dle  had  expvssly 
promised  to  furnish  the  house  for 
Mrs.  Clarke..  The  fresh  evidence 
brought  forward  on  behalf  of  the 
colonel,  on  the  second  trial,  ren- 
dered it  extremely  dubious,  whether 
he  had  made  such  a  promise:  but 
it  by  no  means  established  the 
charge  of  cpnspiracy  against  the 
defendants.  The  coloniu,  when  he 
wrote  his  address  to  the  people  of 
the  united  kingdom,  seems  not  to 
have  been  aware,  that  he  might 
succeed  in  proving,  that  he  had 
not  given  any  promise  to  furnish 
Mrs.  Qarke's  house ;  and  yet  fail 
in  fixing  the  charge  of  conspiracy 
against  her  and  Mr.  Wright. 

As  therefore  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  has  legally  proved  -  colonel 
Wardle  to  have  gained  the  evidence 
of  Mrs.  Clarke,  against  the  dulbe 
of  York,  "by  the  promise  of  pecu- 
niary reward;  and  as  in  the  se- 
cond trial  the  colonel  himself  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  advanced 
her  a  sum  of  mpney  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  becomes  necessary  to  in- 
quire how  far  the  case  of  his  royal 
highness  is  benefited  by  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  friends  of  colonel  Wardle- 
allege,  that  as  he  did  no  more  ii^ 
order  to  obtain  the  evidence  and 
papers  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  than  what 
is. frequently  done  by  government 
itself  in  Criminal  prosecutions,  the 
admissibility  of  Mrs.  Clarke  as  st 
credible  witness  is  by  no  means 
impeached :  but  there  is  a  striking 
difference  in  the  two  cases ;-« 
wherever  a  witness  for  the  crown 
appears  in  court,  who  has  been 
tndac«d  to  give  his  testimony  from 
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the  Itope  of  pardon  or  the  promise 
of  rewardy  tnese  circumuances  are 
explicitly  stated  to  the  jury ;  and 
consequently  they  bear  them  di- 
stinctly in  mind  through  the 
whole  trial,  and  give  them  their 
proper  weight  in  the  verdict  they 
deem  themselves  obliged  to  pro- 
noance.  Whereas,  when  Mrs, 
Clarke  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  commons,  it  was  not 
known'that  she  had  either  received 
saooey,  or  the  promise  of  money, 
ta  order  to  induce  Jier  to  give 
her  evidence ;  so  that  the  credi-> 
bility  of  it,  o»  this  ground,  was  not 
impeached  in  the  opinion  of  the 
members,  whose  votes  were  to  de- 
cide the  truth  of  the  charges  against 
the  duke  of  York. 

Having  placed  this  circumstance 
in  what  seems  its  proper  light,  so 
£ir  as  it  is  connected  with  the  ad- 
missibility of  Mrs«   Clarke's    tes- 
timony, it  may  now  be  considered 
as  affecting^  the  character  of  colonel 
Wardl^     riis  advocates  say,  that 
he  was  justified  in  gaining  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr^.  Clarke  by  tlie  means 
he  used,  on  the  ground  that  go- 
vernment is  justified  in  procuring, 
by  the  hope  of  pardon,  and  the 
promise  of  reward,  the  evidence  of 
an   accomplice)    to  -condemn   his 
fellow   transgressors,     p-jt  in  this 
respect  ^Im    the  observation  that 
we   have  just  nuidc  holds  good: 
^ovemmeat    pardons  or  rewards 
lis  witnesses;  but,  at    the    same 
time,  tliese  circumstances  are  di- 
stinctly known,  or   stated  to  the 
jury :  coionel  Wardle,  on  the  con- 
trary^  brought  forward  Mrs.  Clarke 
by  means  of  money,  or  the  promise 
of  money,  and  concealed  from  the 
members  of  the  house  of  commons 
that  his  witness  was  thus  bribed 
to  give  her  testimony. 

It  is  next  to  be  considered  how 
£tf  Mrs.  Clarke's  credibilitji  as  a 


witness  against  the  duke  of  York, 
is  affected,  taking  into  considera* 
tion  all  the   circumstances  of  the 
two  trials.     It  has  been  maintained 
that  it  is  totally  destroyed,  from 
the  fact  of  her  having  been  bribed 
to  give  her  testimony  having  been 
proved.     The  latter  circumstance 
may  be  admitted ;  and  yet  the  in- 
ference does  by  no  means  follow. 
During:  the  proceedings  before  the 
hodse  of  commons,   Mrs.  Clarke 
was  held  up  by   those    who  ad- 
vocated the  cause  of   his    royal 
highness,  as  a  witness  totally  inad- 
missible, on  account  of  her  sicua- 
•  tion  in  life,  her  general  character 
and  conduct,  and  the  malice  she 
was  supposetl  to  bear  against  the 
duk^.     Now  the  jury,  by  two  ver- 
dicts,  have    removed   completely 
and  satisfactorily,  in  a  4^rect  and 
positive'  manner,  the  objections  to 
her    admissibility    at    a    witness* 
arising* from  her  situation  in  life, 
and    her  general    character    and 
conduict; — and,  virtually,  the  ob- 
jection   arising    from    the  malice 
she  was  supposed  to  bear  against 
his  royal  highness,  since  they  gav« 
credit  to    1k.t    testimony  against 
colonel   Wardle,   though,    at   the 
time   she   appeared  against  him, 
there  was,  at  least,  as  just  reason 
for  suspecting  her  of  malice   to- 
wards him,  as  there  was  to  suspect 
her  of  malice   towards  the   duke 
when  she  was   at  the  bar  of  the 
house  ok   commons.     It   may  be 
added,  that  the  jury  had  not  such 
strong  evidence,  corroborative  of 
her  testimony,  as  the  house  of  com- 
mons had. 

Allowing  then  that  the  result  of 
the  trials  has  been  to  impeach  tlie 
credibility  of  Mrs.  Clarke's  evi- 
dence, on  the  ground  of  her  having 
been  bribed  to  appear  against  the 
duke  ef  York,  they  have  also  en- 
tirely removed  the  objection  that 
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was  actually  made^  and  had  its 
full  force  with  the  house,  on  the 
ground  of  her  situation  and  general 
character  and  conduct,  and  justi- 
fied the  house  in  overlooking  the 
objection  which  was  brought  for- 
ward on  the  plea  of  her  supposed 
nialice  to  the  dttke  of  York.  As 
then  one  objection  has  been  re* 
moved,  and  another,  certainly  not 
of  such  a  nature  as  would  have 
disposed  the  house  to  have  disco^ 
vercd  more  unwillingness  to  be- 
lieve her  than  they  actually  did, 
has  been  brought  to  light  and  sub- 
stantiated by  the  same  verdicts 
which  removed  the  former,  the 
charges  against  his  royal  highness 
rest  upon  the  same  foundation  as 
they  did  before  the  trials,  even  in 
respect  to  the  evidence  of  Mrs. 
Clarke. 

But  the  charges  against  the  duke 
of  York  rested  in  a  very  trifling 
degree  upon  the  evidence  given 
by  Mrs.  Clarke:  let  the  amount 
of  her  testimony  be  sttuck  but 
altogether ;  and  let  us  suppose  the 


house  of  commons  only  in  posses- 
sion of  such  evidence  as  the  notes 
and  letters  laid  before  them  af- 
forded} and  as  the  advocates  of 
his  royal  highness,  in  their  zeal  to 
serve  him,  actually  adduced  a- 
gainst  him ; — it  ihust,  it  will  be 
thought,  after  having  weighed  all 
these  proofs,  and  traced  the  con- 
nexion and  resemblance  among  all 
their  different  parts,  have  still  prp? 
nounced  sentence  against  him. 

It  may  tlierefore  be  conoludedi 
that  the  trials,  however  they  may 
have  affected  the  character  of  CO7 
lonel  Wardle ;  whatever  degree  of 
suspicion  they  may  have  throifn 
upon  the  patriotic  nature  of  his 
motives,    or  the  honourable    and 

i'ustificable  nature  of  the  means 
le  employed,  when  he  acted  as 
the  public  accuser  of  the  duke  of 
York ;  do  not,  in  any  material  or 
important  degree,  weajeen  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  the  voice  of  the 
public  pronrunced  his  royal  high- 
ness Guilty. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


British  Affairs  eontinued^TransacHons  of  the  Briiish  Nqvy — Escape  qf 
the  French  Fleet — take  Refuge  in  A'lX  Roads — Lord  Cochrane  sent  tif 
destroy  them. — Admiral  Harvey's  improper  Language  to  Lord  Giiw/ ier— 7 
His  Tiial  on  that  Account — Attack  on  the  French  Fleet — Gallant  and  hu'- 
mane  Sehaviour  of  Lord  Cochrane — His  Charges  against  Lord  Gamlier-^ 
'Evidence  of  the  other  Officers  in  Lord  Gamlner*s  Defence — Lord  Gnmbier, 
QCfjfuitted^'Remarks  on  his  Conduct — Gallant  Action  ht  the-  Baltic — 
Assistance  afforded  by  our' Navy  to  Spain — Sfups  and  Transports  destined 
for  the  Reli^  of  Barcelona,  driven  on  Shore  and  destroyed  by  Lord  ColUng'^ 
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tcaoJts  Fleet — Affairs  in  the  JVest  Indies  ^Policy  of  taking  the  French 
Islands  inquired  into — Capture  of  Martinique — Capture  of  Cayenne — 
Victor  Hughues,  the  Governor,  censured  by  Bonaparte — Capture  of 
St.  Domingo — Dispute  between  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  and  the  Promn-' 
dal  Assembly  there — Aj/airs  in  the  East- Indies  ^Bonaparte's  Intrigues 
at  the  Persian  Court  thwarted  by  Sir  Harford  Jones-^A  Persian  Am^ 
hassador  sent  to  England — Disturbances  at  Travancore — Unfortunate 
Dispute  between  the  Cu*ii  and  Military  at  Madras -^Bise  and  Progress 
of  it—The  Memorial  of  the  Military^Lord  Mintos  Letter  to  Sir  George 
Barlow — State  of  our  Dispute  wifh  America — Mr.  Erskine's  ««- 
authorixed  Arrangement — Mr,  Jackson's  Mission  unsuccessjiil. 


THE  transactions  of  the  British  * 
navy,  even  when  they  are 
performed  on  a  small  scnle,  seldom 
fell  of  presenting  a  highly  interest- 
ing and  animating  object.  Besides 
the  undaunted  bravery  and  nnpanil'- 
Hed  skill  which  our  sailors  con- 
stantly exhibit,  their  deeds  are  de- 
serving of  our  attention  apd  record, 
as  holding  out  one  of  the  most 
solid  and  satisfactory  grounds  of 
hope,  that,  while  our  superiority 
at  sea  is  in  the  hands  of  such  men, 
it  will  nor  l>e  in  the  power  of  the 
enemy  of  our  independence  to 
wrest  it  from  us.  When,  therefore, 
any  naval  exploit  worthy  of  tlie 
mistress  of  the  seas  has  been  per- 
ibrmed,  we  should  regard  it  as 
more  extensively  and  lastingly  be- 
neficial to  us,  and  injurious  to' 
France,  than  we  aie  accustomed 
to  do.  If  we  dwell  upon  each 
defeat  of  the  enemy  by  sea,  as  not 
only  producing  immediate  loss  and 
mischief  to  him,  by  the  destruction 
or  capture  of  his  ships,  but  as  also 
impressing  him  more  deeply  and 
permanently  with  a  conviction  and 
dread  of  our  superior  naval  skill 
and  bravery;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  confirms  (if  confirmation 
there  can  be  on  this  point)  tlie 
assured  belief  entertained  by  our 
naval  heroes,  th^t  on  their  own 
element  they  are  invincible ;— if 
these  ideas  were  more  habitually 


and  int'mately  mi;ced  up  with  our 
thoughts,  we  should  both  think 
more  highly  and  more  justly  of 
our  naval  victories,  however  con* 
fined  they  were,  or  inconsequen- 
tial they  miglit  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear, and  draw  consolation  and 
hope  amidst  the  wreck  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  from  the  clear 
and  firm  conviction  of  our  own  in- 
approachable safety. 

With  the^e  observations  wt 
mean  to  preface  our  account  of 
as  gallant  and  brave  an  action  as 
graces  the  naval  annals  of  Great 
Britain. 

Tlje  French  fleet,  consisring  of 
eight  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates, 
was  block^'d  up  in  Brest  harbour 
by  the  English  fleet  under  lord 
Gambier ;  but  in  t^he  beginning  of 
February,  the  latter,  having  been 
compelled  to  quit  its  station  on 
account  of  the  continued  prevalency 
of  westerly  winds,  the  French  fleet 
seized  that  opportunity  and  effected 
their  escape,  and  entered  Basque 
roads,  where  they  were  joined  by 
four  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates. 
Not  deeming  themselves  safe  there, 
they  removed  higher  up  into  Aix 
roiids.  Here  they  anchored  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  atiFord  mutual 
support  and  protection  to  one 
another,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  lie  under  the  guns  of  their  own 
fort  J  while,  if  thcv  were  not  thu<; 
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found  to  be  safe  from  the  attack 
of  the  Brit! si),  they  had  the  en- 
trance of  tlie  river  Charante  o\)en 
to  them,  into  which  they  might 
escape.  As  an  attack  upon  them 
in  this  situation  was  evidently 
very  hazardouf,'  and  required  the 
moit  prompt  display  and  exertion 
of  cool  and  unsh;«ken  bravery,  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty  thought 
proper  to  send  lord  Cochrane  on 
this  important  and  arduous  under- 
taking. 

He  was  accordingly  sent  out 
Jn  tlie  Impcrieuscj  and  lord  Gara- 
jbier  received  orders  to  employ  him 
in  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  ene- 
my's fleet,  by  means  of  fire-ships. 
This  appointment  of  lord  Cochrane, 
a  junior  officer,  appears  to  have 
c;iven  great  offence  to  the  officers 
;n  lord  Gambler's  fleet.  Rear- 
admiral  Harvey,  who  was  second 
in  command,  went  so  far  as  to 
charge  lord  Gambier  with  having 
procured  or  recommended  the  ap- 
pointment of  Jord  Cochrane  to  this 
undertiiking,  and  accompanied 
this  charge  with  language  very 
unbecoming  and  disrespectful  to 
his  commander.  ^In  consequence 
of  this,  he  was  brought  16  a  court 
martial  at  Porismouth;  and  after 
a  short  trial,  (the  admiral  having 
admitted  the  truth  of  the  charges, 
and  pleaded  in  exculpation  the 
exce&soFhiszeal  anvi  his  impatience 
of  restraint,  where  he  thought  he 
could  be!»e€t  his  country,)  was 
found  guilty  of  having  used  vehe- 
ment and  iiisulting  language  to 
lord  Gambier.  Tlic  sentence  of 
the  court  was,  that  he  should  be 
dismissed  his  majesty's  service. 

Lord  Cochrane  fully  answered 
and  justified  the  expectations  of 
the  lo  ds  of  the  admiralty,  during 
Mhe  whole  arrangement  imd  exe- 
cutinn  c  f  the  plan  for  tbc  attack 
ncnn  the   irHDudi  fieet*    On  the 


10th  of  April  a  number  of  fire  v«s» 
sels  and  of  tri^n^p<)rts  filled  with 
Congrevc's  lockcts  jftined  lord 
Gambler's  fleet.  Immediately  the 
preparations  were  begun  for  the 
intended  attack.  As  the  fitting  up 
and'  management  of  the  6iplcsion- 
bhip  were  entirely  intrusted  to  lord 
Cochrane,  he  determined  that  they 
should  be  complete  in  every  respect : 
for  this  purpose  he  caused  punch* 
eons,  placed  end  upwards,  to  be 
filled  with  15C0  barrels  of  gun- 
powder  j  on  the  tops  of  the  punch* 
eons  nearly  4C0  shells  with  fusees 
were  plaqpd,  and  in  the  interme- 
diate spaces  about  SOOO  hand 
granades.  In  order  tliat  the  ex- 
plosion might  be  as  violent  and 
destructive  as  possible,  the  punch- 
eons were  fastened  together  by  ca- 
bles, and  kept  steady  and  im- 
movevrble  by  wedges  and  sand  ram- 
med down  between  them.  In  this 
ship,  dreadful  even  to  imagine, 
lord  Cochrane,  with  one  lieutenant 
and  four  seamen,  committed  him- 
self. 

On  the  evening  of  the  1 1  th,  the 
fire-vhips,  led  on  by  capt.  Wood- 
ridgc,  and  the  explosion-ship,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  attack,  favoured  hj 
a  strong  northerly  wind  and  flood 
tide.  "When  they  approached  the 
enemy,  they  perceived  a  boom 
stretched  across  in  front  of  their 
lii.p;  hi^  order  to  protect  them. 
This,  h(  Weverv  was  soon  broken  ; 
and  the  English' advanced  tc/wards 
their  pre},  undaunted  and  undis- 
turbed by  a  'heavy  fire  from  the 
forts  in  the  Isle  of  Aix.'  The  French 
fle^,  dismayed  and  thrown  into 
confusion,  attempted  to  avoid  de- 
struction, by  cutting  their  cables 
and  running  on  shore.  * 

In  the  mean  time  lord  Coch- 
rane, having  approached  widi  his 
explosion-ship  as  near  to  the  ene- 
my as  he  possibly  could,  and  per- 
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ceiving  that  they  had  taken  the 
alarm,  set  fire  to  the  fusee,  and 
betook  himself,  with  his  compa- 
nions, to  the  boat.  They  were  not 
able,  however,  to  get  out  of  the 
reach  of  danger,  before  the  fusee 
exploded.  Instead  of  having  had  IS 
minutes,  the  time  calculated  upon 
to  place  thcrrselves  out  of  ihe  reach 
of  the  explosion,  they  had  not  left 
the  vessel  more  than  nine  minutes 
before  she  blew  up.  The  lieute- 
nant, who  accompanied  lord  Coch- 
rane, expired  in  the  boat,  through 
fatigue;  and  two  of  the  sailors 
were  so  nearly  exhausted,  that 
their  lives  for  some  time  were  de- 
spaired of.  Lord  Cochrane,  how- 
ever, thinking,  that  w  hile  any  thing 
remained  to  be  performed,  it  was 
his  duty  still  to  be  foremost,  had 
no  sooner  reached  his  own  ship, 
than  he  proceeded  to  attack  the 
French  vessels  thrown  into  con- 
fusion or  driven  on  shore,  and 
sustained  iheir  fire  for  some  time, 
before  any  other  man  of  war  en- 
tered the  harbour. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
twelirh,  lord  Gambler,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  signal  from  lord  Coch- 
rane that  seven  of  the  enemy's 
ships  were  on  shore  and  might  be 
destroyed,  made  the  signal  to  un- 
moor and  weigh,  but  was  obliged 
to  anchor  again  befofe^he  reached 
Aix  roads,  on  account  of  the  wind 
and  tide  being  against  him.  The 
enemy  ^took  advantage  of  these 
circumstances,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  six  of  their  ships  up  the  river 
Charante :  four  of  the  reitiaining 
ships  were  attacked  by  loid  Coch- 
rane in  the  Imperieuse,  followed  by 
the  Revenge,  the  Indefatigable,  and 
the  Valiant,  of  7^  guns  each.  Lord 
Cochrane  laid  his  shipt  along->ide 
of  the  Calcutta,  which  had  one- third 
more  guns  th«:n  the  Impdrieuse, 
and '  soon  compcle  J  her  to  surren- 


der. He  afterwards,  supported 
by  the  other  English  men  of  war. 
attacked  the  Ville  dc  Varsovie  and 
the  Aquilon ;  and  notwithstandinn^ 
our  ships  were  exposed  to  a  tre- 
mendous fire  from  the  batteries  of 
the  Isle  of  Aix,  they  were  also 
taken.  As  it  was  found  impossible 
to  get  off  these  ^ips,  they  were 
set  fire  to,  after  the  crews  were 
taken  out.  The  Tonnerre,  another 
of  the  French  Squadron,  was  also 
burnt  by  her  own  crew. 

The  result  of  this  brilliant  and 
gallant  achievement  was,  that  one 
ship  of  120  guns,  five  of  74"  guns, 
and  two  frigates,  were  driven 
on  shore,  in  such  a  manner  and 
sitaation  that  they  were  either 
afterwards  totally  destroyed,  or 
rendered  useless : — one  of  80,  two 
of  74,  and  one  of  50  guns,  and 
three  frigates,  were  burnt,  either 
by  us  or  by  their  crews ;  and  the 
French  ,had  the  mortification  to 
perceive  that  their  ships  could  not 
be  secured  Irom  British  intrepidity 
and  skill,  even  by  the  batteries  of 
their  own  forts,  and  the  intricate 
and  dangerous  navigation  of  their 
own  bays.  On  the  13th  of  April 
a  constant  fire  was  kept  up  on  such 
of  the  French  ships  as  had  escaped 
up  the  Charante,  by  a  bomb  and 
the  rocket  boats ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  exeitions  of  Mr.  Con- 
greve,  who  discovered  very  natural 
and  laud;iblc  anxiety  to  render  his 
invention,  on  this  occasion,  bene- 
ficial to  his  coimtry,  they  were  not 
able  to  approach  suflicientiy  near 
to  do  any  execution.  In  this  ha- 
zardous operaiiuii,  our  whole  loss 
amounted  to  30  men  killed  and 
wounded. 

In  the  course  of  this  enterprise 
lord  Cochrane  displayed  his  hu« 
maiiity  m  as  signal  and  noble'  a 
manuer  as  he  did  his  courage.  A 
captain  of  one  of  the  French  seven- 
ty- 
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ty^fours,  when  dejiveringhis  sword 
to  his  lordshipi  lamented  that  the 
conflagration  of  his  ship,  which  was 
just  about  to  take  place,  would  de- 
stroy ill  the  property  he  possessed. 
On  hearing  this,  lord  Cochrane 
instantly  went  into  the  boat,  along 
with  him,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
save  some  of  it ;  but,  unfortunately, 
his  lordship's  humane  intentions 
were  frustrated  in  a  most  shocking 
manner.  As  they  passed  a  French 
ship  which  was  on  Are,  her  loaded 

funs  went  off,  and  one  of  them 
illed  the  captain,  by  the  side  of 
bis  generous  conqueror. 

After  the  destniction  of  this 
squadron,  it  was  learnt  that  it  was 
to  have  proceeded  to  Ferrol,  where, 
having  been  joined  by  several  more 
ships,  it  was  to  have  gone  to  Tou- 
lon: at  this  .latter  place  40,000 
troops  were  to  have  been  embarked 
on  board  of  it^  in  order  to  take 
possession  of  Cadiz  and  the  Spanish 
fleet.  •  Had  they  proceeded  in  this 
enterprise,  the  relief  and  protection 
of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe 
were  to  have  been  their  next  object. 
For  this  service,  one  of  the  seventy- 
fours  that  was  burnt  was  laden 
with  six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
wortli  of  stores  and  ammunition. 

The  British  nation,  at  first, 
were  highly  delighted,  and  per- 
fectly satisfied,  with  what  had  been 
achieved  in  Basque  roads,  but 
when  the  coolness  of  reflection 
succeeded,  and  they  recollected 
that  some  of  the  enemy's  ships  had 
escaped,  or  at  least  had  not  been 
destroyed  by  us,  a  lurking  discon- 
tent grew  up  in  the  breasts  of  many. 
Knowing  that  the  appointment  of 
lord  Cochrane  had  given  umbrage 
and  oflfence  to  roost  of  the  officers 
in  lord  Gambier's  fleets  it  was 
imagined  that  th6y  had  not  second- 
'  -  *V4iy  ought,  bis  brave  but 
^eavours  utterly  to  de- 


stroy the  French  squadron.  .  Even 
those  who  would  not  give  belief 
to  a  suspicion  so  injurious  and  dis- 
creditable to  our  naval  ofiicers, 
were  inclined  to  think,  that,  if  all 
had  been  like  lord  Cochrane,  or  if 
lord  Cochrane  had  possessed  the 
chief  command  on  this  occasion, 
not  one  o^  the  enemy's  ships  would 
have  escaped. 

A  very  short  time  after  the  en- 
terprise, it  was  rumoured  that  lord 
Cochrane  had  expressed  himself 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  even  of  lord  Gambier; 
and  a  passage  in  lord  Gambier's 
official  dispatch  was  cited,  as 
proving  that  he  thought  the  ap« 
pointment  of  lord  Cochrane  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  attack.  Tliis  rumour  was 
in  no  trifling  degree  strengthened, 
when  a  considerable  time  elapsed, 
and  tlie  minister,  in  whose  depart- 
ment it  was,  did  not  move  the 
thanks  of  parliament  to  lord  Gam* 
bier.  This  was  occasioned  by  lord 
Cochrane  havine  notified  to  lord 
Mulgrave,  the  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty, that  if  a  vote  of  thanks 
should  be  moved  in  tlie  house  of 
commons  to  lord  Gambier,  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose 
it.  Lord  Gambier  was  thus  placed 
in  a  very  unpleasant  and  embar- 
rassing, situation:  no  alternative 
remained,  but  for  him  instantly 
to  demand  a  court-martial  on  the 
whole  of  his  conduct  during  the 
attack  in  Basque  roads,  in  order 
that  the  charges  of  lord  Cochrane 
might  be  oflicially  and  fuUy^stated, 
directly  met,  and,  if  ill*founded, 
publicly  repelled. 

Accordingly  an  order  for  a  court- 
martial,  to  be  holden  in  Portsmouth 
harbour,  was  issued  by  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty :  the  members  of 
it  were  commanded  and  empower- 
ed CO  examine  witnesses^  for  the 

purpose 
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purpose  of  ascertaining^  whether 
lord  Gambier,  on  the  IS^th  of  April, 
the  enemy's  ships  being  then  on 
shore,  the  signal  having  been 
made  that  they  might  be  destroyed, 
did,  for  a  considerable  time»  neg- 
lect, or  delay,  taking  effectual 
measures  for  destroying  them. 
Lord  Cochrane  stated,  that  if  the 
attack  had  been  made  in  the  mom« 
ing,  immediately*  after  he  made 
the  signal,  and  while  the  tide  was 
falling,  seven  sail  of  the  enemy 
might  have  been  destroyed*  "V-ith 
great  facility  by  two  sail  of  the 
hne,  assisted  by  the  frigates  and 
smaller  vessels,  as  at  tha^  time  all 
the  enemy's  ships,  except  two,  were 
fast  aground.  lie  also  gave  it  as 
his  opmion,  that  after  the  tide  be- 
gan to  flow,  the  frigates  alone 
might  have  completed  the  destnic- 
tion  of  the  vessels  that  were 
aground.  From  the  circumstance 
of  lord  Gambier  having  delayed 
/entering  the  bay,  two  out  of  the 
$even  ships  that  were  ashore  got 
off,  and  escaped  up  the  Charante. 

As  it  appeared  extraordinary 
that  lord  Cochrane  should  express 
his  belief  that  frigates  alone  were 
necessary  to  effect  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy's  ships  in  the  fore- 
noon, whereas  it  would  have  requir- 
ed three  line-of-battle  ships  to  have 
performed  the  same  service  during 
the  morning,  be  was  requested  to 
explain  the  groimds  of  tliis  opinion. 
From  his  explanation  it  appeared, 
that  he  considered  frigates  ade- 
quate to  the  proposed  attack,  only 
after  the  two  line-of-battle  ships, 
taking  advantage  of  the  delay  of 
lord  Uambi^r,  had  weighed  anchor 
and  run  up  the  river.  While  they 
continued,  he  thought  it  might 
have  been  prudent  to  have  opposed 
ships  of  the  line  to  them  ;  though, 
from  the  unprepared  state  in  which 
they  were,  and  ihe  confusion  and 


unskilfulness  evident  among  their 
crews,  he  had  no  doubt,  iri gates 
alone  could  have  destroyed  uiem» 
as  well  as  the*  ships  that  had 
grounded.  In  illustration  and  sup<> 
port  of  the  opinions  given  by  lord 
Cochrane,  he  produced  the  log- 
bookofhis  ownship,  tlie  Impcrieuse. 

In  order  to  prove  that  lord  Gam- 
bier might  have  entered  Aix  Roads 
with  perfect  safety  to  his  ships,  at 
the  time  when  the  signal  was  first 
made  from  the  In\perieuse,  lord 
Cochrane  referred  to  his  charts  of 
the  Roads,  and  described  the  rela- 
tive situation  and  distances  of  the 
forts  on  the  Isle  of  Aix,  and  the 
French  ships  which  were  aground. 
Here,  indeed,  the  whole  weight  of 
the  question  lay.  No  doubt  could 
possibly  be  entertained  that  the 
French  sqradron  would  have  been 
more  completely  destroyed,  if  it 
had  been  attacked  immediately  af- 
ter the  signal  matle  t>y  lord  Coch- 
rane. The  point  to  be  investigated 
was,  whether  it  would  have  been 
at  aU  practicable  to  have  entered 
Aix  Roads  at  that  time,  with  the 
fall  of  the  tide,  and  to  have  placed 
the  British  ships  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  could  have  brought  their 
guns  to  bear  on  the  enemy,  with- 
out being  perilously  exposed  to  the 
fire  from  the  forts,  land  to  run  a- 
ground  ;  and  if  it  had  been  prac- 
ticable, whetlier  the  danger  attei-id- 
ing  the  enterprise  was  sufficiently 
imminent,  unavoidable,  and  great, 
to  justify  lord  Gambier  in  delay- 
ing to  weigh  anchor,  though  he 
knew  diat  by  such  delay  the  ene- 
my would  have  an  opportunity  of 
effecting  a  partial  escape. 

On  tnis  latter  point,  therefore, 
the  witnesses  were  principidly  ex- 
amined ;  and  they  gave  it  as  their 
decided  opinion,  that  when  lord 
Cochrane  made  the  signal,  it  would 
have  been  exposing  the  British  sliips 
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to  aln^ost  certiiin  destruction,  to 
have  attempted  to  have  led  them 
into  the  bay  against  the  enemy.  One 
of  our  ships,  the  Cxzzt,  actually 
grounded,  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  pilot,  and  lay  for  three 
hours  exposed  to  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries. One  ofiicert  indeed,  on  his 
examination,  admitted  tliat  *'  there 
^vas  a  possibility  of  annoying  the 
enemy  more  than  he  was  annoyed, 
provided  the  vessels  had  been  sent 
■  m  earlier  than  they  went ;"  but 
this  possibility,  in  his  ^opinion, 
mustJiave  been  attended  with  great 
risk.  It  appeared,  that  even  lord 
Cochrane  himself  reckoned  upon 
the  loss  of  three  or  four  of  our 
ships,  if  they  had  been  sent  in  a- 
greeably  to  his  signal*  This  strik- 
mg  and  conclusive  circumstance 
cflme  out  on  the  examination  of 
lord  Gambier*s  private  secretary, 
vfho  was  present  when  lord  Coch« 
rane  stated  it  on  board  the  Cale- 
donia.   • 

The  court,  after  having  delibe- 
rated on  the  evidence  that  was  laid 
before  them,  determined  that  the 
charge  against  lord  Gambier  had 
not  been  proved  ;  but  tliat,  on  the 
contrary,  his  lordship*s  conduct, 
during  the  whole  of  the  operations 
in  Basque  roads,  *^  was  marked  by 
zeal,  judgement,  ability,  and  an 
anxious  attention  to  the  welfare  of 
his  majesty's  service."  They,  there- 
fore, adjudged  him  to  be  most  ho- 
nourably acquitted. 

Froni  ^  review  of  the  whole  evi- 
dence on  this  highly  important  and 
interesting  trial,  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that  the  sentence  of  th^ 
court  was  perfectly  correct  and 
just.  Lord  Gambier  had  emitted 
doing  nothing^  for  which  any 
charge  could  be  fixed  upon  him, 
even  m  the  eye  of  our  naval  law, 
strict  and  imperious  as  it  is.  Hq 
'**5d  throughout  the  whole 
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transaction,  in  su^h  a  manner  as 
would  worthily  have  placed  him  in 
the  same  rank  with  our  best  naval 
CQp:imander&  half  a  century  ago  ; 
but  tlie  present  age,  il  may  be,  is 
spoiled.  They  expect  from  their  na- 
val heroes  a  degree  of  fearless  bra* 
very,  which  overleaps  the  bounds 
of  prudent  and  calculating  duty» 
and  sets  at  defiance  every  risk  which: 
mxy  possibly  be  avcided,  and  every 
danger  and  difliculty  that  may /ar*> 
sibly  be  surmounted  or  removed. 
Lord  Gambier, undoubtedly,  ought 
not  to  be  blamed  for  what  he 
omitted  to  do  ;  but  he  would  have, 
been  entitled  to  higher  honour,  and 
raised  himself  more  nearly  on  a 
level  with  our.  modern  naval  heroes* 
if  he  had  ventured  more. 

If  yft  accurately  and  minutely 
analyse  the  character  of  a  British 
sailor,  we  shall  find  that  it  has 
been  formed  principally  on  his 
firm  and  unshaken  belief,  that  his 
intrepidity  and  skill  will  bear  down 
every  kind  of  opposition,  diffi- 
culty, and  danger.  He  is  distin- 
guished from  the  seamen  of  pther 
nations,  by  constantly  exposing 
himself  to  what  they  would  deem 
certain  destruction.  It  is  this  fea- 
ture in  his  character  which  has 
stamped  his  fame,  and  which,  by 
the  texTor  it  strikes  into  his  enemy, 

f  really  lessens  die  peril  to  which 
e  exposes  himself.  Had  no  risk 
been  nui.  Nelson  would  not  have 
rubhed  through  the  surrounding 
shoals  and  batteries  of  Copenhagen, 
in  order  to  grapple  with  the  Danish 
fleet;  nor  would  he  have  attempted 
to  destroy  the  French  fleet  amidst 
the  forts  and  sand-banks  of  Ahou? 
kir.  By  doing  what  no  other  men 
dare  or  can  do,  our  sailors  may  oc« 
casionally  sacrifice  their  lives,  and 
lose  their  ships  \  but  they  thus 
make  their  enemies  tremble,  and 
fly  at  their  very  name. 

The 
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The  Baltic  was  also  the  scene  of  of  eight  gun-boats,  each  mounting' 

a  very  gaUant  exploit*    About  the  a  32-  and  24^pounder,  and  armed 

beginning  of  July,  a  Russian  flo-  with  40  men :  of  these   six  were 

tilla,  with  a  convoy  of  vessels  la-  brought  out,   and  one  was  sunk, 

den  with  ammunition  and  'provi-  and  the  whole  of  the  convoy  was 

sions  for  their  army  in   Finland,  captured. 

being  alarmed  at  tlie  sight  of  the  This  successful  achievement  was 
British  squadron  under  sir  James  however,  attended  witli  the  loss  of 
Saumarez,  took  up  a  strong  post-  the  gallant  leader  :  but  he  died  a 
tion  under  Pencola  point.  Their  deatn  glorious  in  itself,  and  such 
flanks  were  protected  by  two  rocks,  .as  most  enrol  his  name  among  the 
mounted  with  guns  :  the  Russians,  heroes  of  the  British  navy.  After 
imagining  themselves  perfectly  se^  lie  had  captured  one  gun-brig, 
cure,  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  lieutenant  Piankey  was  killed  as  he 
British  bravery.  Captain  Martin,  was  in  the  act  of  boarding  a 
•of  the  Implacable,  was  determined,  second.  His  last  words  were  for 
however,  to  impress  them  with  the  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and 
same  respect  and  awe  for  the  Bri-  the  honour  of , his  country  :  *'Huz- 
tish  flag,  which  those  nations  wha  za !  push  on!  England  for  ever  I'*  * 
have  longer  experienced  our  naval  In  this  severe  contest  we  had^  1 7 
superiority  so  deeply  feel.  For  killed  and  37  wounded.  The  Rus- 
this  purpose  the  boAls  of  four  ships  sians  suffered  much  more  dread- 
were  manned,  and  placed  under  fully ;  as  63  of  them  were  killed, 
the  command  and  guidance  of  lieu-  and  1 24  were  taken  prisoners,among 
tenant  Hankey.  The  occasion  call-  whom  were  54  wounded ;  besides 
ed  for  the  habitual  cool  and  col-  *  several  that  were  drowned  in  at- 
lected  courage  of  British  seamen  :  tempting  to  escape  from  the  ves- 
they  were,  in  a  great  measure,  ig-  sels. 

norant  of  die  track  that  would  lead  When    the   Spmish    revolution 
them  most  expeditiously  and  safely  first  broke  out,   and  the  patriots 
up    to    th'^ir  enemies ;   while  the  applied  to  this  country  for  assist- 
Russians,  covered  and  protected  by  *ance  and  support,  considerable  dif- 
their  strong  and  commanding  po-  ference  of  opinion  existed  among 
sition,  were  enabled  to  pour  a  well  pur  statesmen  and  pDliticians,  with 
directed  and  destructive  fire  upon  respect  to  the  mode  and  degree  in 
our  advancing  boats :  our  seamen,  which  this  nat'on  ought  to  grant 
however,  kept  steadily  on  to  thdr  their  aid  ; — not  th  u  there  existed 
purpose,  and  never  deigned  to  fire  any  doubt  or  demur  about  the  po- 
a    gun   till    their   boats    actually  licy  of  supporting  the  Spaniards  in 
touched  the  enemy.    Then  they  let  their  opposition  to  Bonaparte,  but 
loose  their  courage  upon  their  ene-  to   many    it   appeared    that    this 
mies :  they  boarded  the  gun-boats  support  would  be  rendered  more 
sword-in-hand,  and  swept  away  all  effectual,  if  it  were  confined  to  our 
opposition  and  resistance.  supplying  them  with  money  and 
Every  oflScer  display  ed  the  great-    arms,  and  to  such  auxiliary  opera- 
cst  impatience  and  anxiety  to  lead  tions  of  our  navy  on  their  coasts, 
on  the  attack  j    and  every  sailor  as  might  at  once  harass  the  corn- 
strove  to  emulate  their  example,  mon  enemy,  and  benefit  the  pa- 
Their  success  was  worthy  of  their    triotic  cause.    This  hitter  opinion 
iotreptdity.    Tb«  flotilla  consisted    was  openly  professed  and  strongly 
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inculcated  bj  lord  Grenville  in 
the  house  of  peecs.  That  his  dis- 
suasion against  our  attempting 
perni;inently  and  essentially  to  be- 
nefit  the  Spaniards,  by  sending  our 
armies  into  their  country,  was 
grounded  on  wise  and  enlightened 
views,  both  of  the  constiiution  of 
our  military  forces,  and  of  die  im- 
probability of  their .  acting  with 
efFect  and  union  ^long  with  the 
Spanish  troops,  will  be  too  fatally 
evinced  in  the  subsequent  pages  of 
our  Register:  tliatwhat  he  recom- 
mended with  respect  to  our  co- 
operation, by  means  of  our  navy, 
was  equally  politic,  the  services 
every  where  perfoimed  by  our 
ships  and  seamen,  whenever  they 
had  an  opportunity,  in  favouring  of 
the  Spaniards,  as  olearly  show. 

Besides  the  subordinate  and 
confined  services  performed  by 
lord  Cochrane  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  by  some  other  naval 
officers  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  by 
meansof  which,  either  the  Spaniards 
were  enabled  to  recover  several 
of  their  towns,  or  the  plans  and 
movements  of  the  French  were 
essentially  tjiwartcd  ;  the  fleet  un- 
der lord  Coiling  wood,  in  the  for- 
mer seas,  was  of  gred^  benefit  to 
.  the  cause  of  the  patriots.  Barce- 
lona had  been  long  besieged  by 
them,  and  w;is  reduced  to  such 
straits,  for  want  of  ammunition 
and  provisions,  that  there  was 
every  reason  to  hope  for  its  speedy 
surrender,  provided  the  French 
were  not  able  to  supply  it  with 
what  it  so  much  stood  in  need  of- 
This  the  French  determined  to 
attempt  by  sea :  it  is  not  easy  to 
coniecture  on  what  account  they 
preferred  sending  relief  to  Barce- 
lona from  Toulon  by  sea,  to  the 
shorter  and  safer  way  of  relieving 
it,  by  land,  across  the  eastern  Py^ 
rvnoes,  directly  from  France.  '  It 


may  b«,  mdeed,  that  Bonaparte 
was  anxious  to  giv%  his  fleet  an^ 
other  chance  of  escaping  the  vigi- 
lance and  skill  of  the  English  ;  so 
that,  if  they  should  be  so  forjtunate 
as  to  finish  their  voyage  unmo- 
lested, the  confidence  of  his  sailors, 
as  well  as  tlieir  seamanship,  might 
be  increased  and  improved. 

However  this  may  be,  the  French 
admiral  Bauden,  who  had  been 
raised  to  his  rank  on  account  of  his 
having  captured,  with  a  very  su- 
perior force,  an  English  frigate, 
had  orders  to  attempt  the  relief  of 
Barcelona.  For  this  purpose  he  sail  • 
ed  from  Toulon,  towards  the  end  of 
October,  with  three  sail  of  the  line, 
four  frigates,  and  20  large  trans- 
ports. As  soon  as  they  were  dis- 
covered, lord  Collingwood  gave 
orders  to  admiral  Martin  to  chase 
them.  The  sight  of  the  English 
fleet  was  the  si)»nal  for  the  French 
to  fly.  The  line-cf-batlle  ships,  and 
one  of  ihe  frigates,  ran  ashore  be- 
tween Cette  and  Frontignan,  and 
were  set  on  fire  by  their  crews,  to ' 
prevent  them  irom  falling  into  our 
hands.  The  transports  separated 
from  the  men  of  war,  and  took 
shelter  in  the  bay  of  Rosas,  where, 
under  the  shelter  of  an  armed  store- 
ship,  two  bombards,  and  a  xebeck, 
they  seemed  to  regard  themselves 
as  Safe  from  the  attacks  of  British 
valour.  But  in  this  they  were  dis- 
appointed;' and  the 'manner  in 
which  they  were  .attacked  and  de- 
stroyed, cioes  great  credit  to  the 
coolness  and  judgement  of  the  ofii- 
cers,  and  exhibits,  in  its  genuine 
colours,  the  characteristic  bravery 
Htid  enterprise  of  the  sailors. 

On  this  expedition,  captain  Hal* 
lowell  was  employed  by  lord  Col- 
lingwood. Finding  it  impossible  tot 
get  near  the  transports  with  the 
ships:  which  he  had  with  him,  the 
captain  dispatched  his  boats,  m\- 
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der  the  command  of  lieutenant  which  still  remained,  his  experi- 
Taileur.  The  enemy  were  prepared  ence  of  our  superiority  rendered 
for  his  reception*  The  largest  of  him  extremely  careful, 
their  vessels  was  rendered  almost  In  the  West  Indies  the  success 
inaccessible  by  means  of  boarding-  of  the-  British  arms  was  complete 
nettings  stretched  all  round  it.  wherever  they  were  directed.  On 
Gun-boats  were  stationed  before  many  accounts  it  was  deemed  ad« 
her,  for  the  purpose  both  of  giving  viseable  to  attempt  the  reduction 
the  alarm,  and  protecting  her.  But  of  Martinique.  This  island  had 
their  means  of  defence  were  ren-  long  been  a  safe  shelter  for  priva- 
dered  unavailing,  by  the  cool  and  teers,  by  which  our  trade  had  been 
steady  bravery  with  which  the  ju-  in  a  very  considerable  degree  an- 
dicious  plan  of  attack  was  carried  noyed.  The  capture  of  this  island 
into  execution.  Each  boat  had  its  was  also  a  part  of  a  plan  Judiciously 
station  and  object  allotted  it :  to  and  politically  formed,  for  the 
this  they  pushed  on,  filling  the  air  purpose  of  depriving  the  French  of 
'with  their  animating  cheers :  the  all  their  possessions  in  the  West 
armed  ship  was  boarded,  at.  once,  Indies.  The  reasons  on  which 
at  all  points :  the  resistance,  though  this  plan  was  adopted  are  obvious 
spirited  and  general,  was  of  no  a-  and  strong ;  besides  weakening  the 
vail :  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  'French  power,  it  is  evident,  that 
though  found  to  be  double  what  if  all  the  West-India  islands  are 
our  sailors  expected  and  were  pre-  brought  into  our  possession,  the 
pared  for,  were  not  able  to  cope  Americans  will  no  longer  be  able 
with  British  seamen,  determined  to  to  furnish  France  and  the  states 
carry  through  what  they  had  once'  of  the  European  continent  under 
set  their  courage  upon.  Nothing  her  dominion,  with  colonial  pro- 
appalled  them ;  the^  guns  from  the  dace.  Thus  will  they  be  maJe 
castle,  the  forts,  and  the  gun-boats  to  feel  more  deeply  the  bad  effects 
opened  on  them,  but  in  vain.  Not-  of  the  war,  while  at  the  same  time 
withstanding  all  this  opposition,  one  cause  of  diH^erence  between 
and  in  sight  of  a  shore  crowded  us  and  America  will  be  cut  off. 
with  si>ectators,  destined  to  be  wit-  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  reduc- 
nesses  of  the  humiliation  of  their  tion  of  the  French  West-India 
countrymen,  and  of  the  resistless  islands  is  wise  and  politic ;  but  it 
bravery  of  our  sailors,  every  ship  may  be  questioned^  whether,  inde- 
and  vessel  was  either  burnt  or  pendently  of  these  considerations,  it 
brought  off.  In  this  action  we  had  is  desirable.  One  consequence  re* 
15  killed  and  65  wounded.  suiting  from  their  reduction  is» 
The  naval  transactions  of  this  that  British  capital  is  expended  in 
year,  few  and  trifling  as  they  are,  their  improvement ;  and  the  French 
when  compared  with  the  exploits  have  more  than  ouce  boasted,  that 
of  Britain  in  her  own  element  at  at  tlie  conclusion  of  a  war  they 
former  periods,  by  no  means  de-  have  received  back  their  col^ai;d 
tract  from  the  reputation  of  her  possessions,  much  ameliorated  by 
sailors.  They  wdVe  few  and  triflings  the  outlay  of  British  skill  and  capi* 
only  becatise  the  enemy  had  lost  tal.  There  is  another  evil,  arising 
already  nearly  the  whole  of  his  from  peculiar,  and,  it  is  to  be 
navy ;    and  because,  of  the  few  hoped,   temporary  causes>  which 
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may  appear  to  characterize  our 
reduction  of  the  enemy's  colonial 
possessions  as  impolitic.  B7  add- 
ing them  to  our  posse  ssions»  we 
iniYst  necessarily  increase  otir  stock 
of  colonial  produce,  already  much 
Coo  great  for  the  demand,  and 
til  us.  eventually  injure  the  proprie- 
tors of  estates  in  our  own  islands. 
—Such  is  a  slight  and  brief  view 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages attendmg  the  extension  of 
our  empire  in  tlie  West  Indies. 

The  reduction  of  Martinique 
was  rather  tedidus  than  dillicuh. 
The  principal  pl^ce  which  the  ene- 
my defended  was  Mount  Sourrier ; 
and  this  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  our  troops  to  gain  possession 
of,  in  order  to  carry  on  their  opera- 
tions against  Fort  Bourbon*  Ac- 
cordingly there  was  some  hard 
fighting  at  Mount  Sourrier.  The 
enemy  repeatedly  charged  our 
troops ;  but  here,  as  in  every  other 
action,  where  the  bayonet  has  been 
employed,  the  superiority  of  the 
British  soldier  in  ccx)l  and  undaunt- 
ed valour  was  eminently  con- 
spicuous. The  Frencii  were  en- 
trenched on  the  heights,  and  v^'ere 
protected  by  light  artillery :  from 
this  strong  position,  however, 
they  were  driven ;  and  thus  Fort 
Bourbon  was  completely  laid  open 
to  our  attack.  I^  27  days  from  ilie 
time  of  the  departure  of  the  expe- 
dition from  Barbadoes,  the  whole 
island  of  Martinique  was  brought 
under  the  power  of  the  British ; 
and  it  ought  to  be  lemarked,  that 
though  there  were  few  opportuni- 
ties or  occasions  for  the  .display  of 
m«jh  active  courage,  yet,  from 
the  incessant  rains,  which  during 
thfe  sh(^t  campaign  deluged  the 
island,  they  had  to  undergo  tliosc 
evils  wliich  require  patience  and 
fordtnde*   ^nd    which    have  been 
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known  to  break  down  a  Briti&h 
army  J  that  would  have  stood  firm 
and  unassailable  before  a  very  su« 
perior  enemy. 

About  the  same  time  that  the 
expedition  sailed  from  Barbadoes 
against  Mar^uique,  c;iptain  Yeo, 
of  the  navy,  at  tKe  head  of  some 
English  and  Portuguese'  troops, 
attacked  the  French  settlement  of 
Cayenne.  No  resistance  appears  to 
have  been  made  \  and  the  colony 
was  consequently  surrendered  to 
the  united  forces  of  Great  Britain 
and  Portugal.  From  the  tenure^ 
of  several  of  the  articles  of  capi* 
tulation,  the  prince  regent  is  re- 
presented as  the  future  possessor  of 
the  colony.  The  only  thing  worthy 
of  remark,  connected  widi  this  easy 
conquest,  is  the  reason  assigned  by 
Victor  Hughues,  the  French  com- 
mander,for  yielding  it  up  so  readily 
and  soon.  Although  the  advanced 
posts  had  been  carried,  and  the 
garrison  were  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  the  town,  yet  the  French 
commander  expressly  declares,  that 
he  could  and  would  have  held  out, 
had  not  his  opponents  tlireatened 
to  have  recourse  to  the  destruc- 
tive system  of  liberating  all  the 
slaves  ^^ho  should  join  tnem."—- By 
express  order  of  Bonaparte,  a  mi- 
lita^  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
Victor  Hughues  wa^  held  in 
France:  he  was  accused  of  not 
having  put  the  cglony  of  Cayenne 
into  a  proper  state  of  defence;— 
of  having  delivered  it  up  much 
sooner,  and  more  easily,  even  than 
its  imperfect  state  of  defence  requir- 
ed ;— and  of  having  been  actuated 
to  tills,  by  a  wish  to  spare  his  own 
pLintations  and  property  :  of  the 
last  charge  he  was  declared  inno- 
cent ;  but  he  was  found  guilty  of 
nut  having  put  tlie  setdement  into 
a  proper  stale  of  defence,  and  of 
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hiving  not  proportioned  bis  resist-  ' 
ance  even  to  the  weak  state  of  tlie 
garrison. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  gene- 
ral Carmichael  sailed  from  Jamaica, 
for  the  purpose  of  cooperapng 
with  the  Spaniards  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  city  of  SaihfDomingo. 
At  first,  the  French  general  Bar- 
quier,  who  commanded  the  city, 
expressed  his  determination  to 
abide  by  his  instructions,  which 
ordered  him  not  to  surrender ;  but  » 
\^en  general  Carmichael  made 
judicious  and  decisive  preparations 
to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  the 
governor  thought  proper  to  ca- 
pitulate. The  gamson  were  al- 
lowed to  march  out  with  the  Jio- 
nours  of  war : — the  officers  were. 
sent  to  France  on  their  parole, 
alid  the  private  soldiers  were  con- 
sidered as  prisoners  of  war. 

So  far  as  regards  military  trans- 
actions,' the  affairs  of  the  West 
Indies  were  favourable  and  pro- 
sperous; but  in  another  point  of 
view  they  were  by  no  means  satis* 
Eictory.  The  island  of  Jamaica 
discovered,  soon  after  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade,  strong  and 
luiequi vocal  symptoms  of  dissatis- 
faction with  the  mother  country. 
The  principal  inhabitants  were  dis- 
{leased,  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  injury  they  apprehended  from 
that  measure,  but  also  because 
they  conceived  that,  in  abolishing 
the  slave- trade,  the  mother  country 
had  interfered  with  the  privileges 
and  rights  of  their  own  provincial 
assembly.-  In  this  irritated  and 
jealous  state  of  mind,  it  was  scarcely 
to-  be  hoped  that  fresh  causes  of 
disgust  and  dtssatisfactioh  would 
not  either  actually  arise,  or  be 
imagined  to  exist.  Duritlg  a  mu- 
tiny which  took  place  in  a  negro 
corps,  two  officers  were  slain.  As 
ho  coroner's  inquest  was  held,  the 
kj^islatBte  of  the  island  requested 
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the,  governor  ^o  .laj^  before-  them 
the    military  proceedings  _  which 
had  been  caq-ied  -on  against  the 
offenders.     This,  the  commander;- 
in-chief  pereniptorily  jefus'Sd;.  at 
the  same  time  prohibiting  all  jn^p 
litary  persons  fronx  answering  any 
questions  that    paight    be  put.  to 
"them  by  the  legislative  body,  ob 
the  subject  of  the  mutiny.     Upqn 
this    the    assembly   entered    into 
several  strong  resolutions,   the  i 
mount  and  purport  of  which  were, 
that  as  their  powers  in  Jamaica 
were  similar  and  equal  to  th^  pow- 
ers of  the  parliament  in  Britain, 
tbey  had   an  undoubted  right  to 
examine   all  papers    and  persons 
respecting  any  subject  under  their 
investigation ;    and  as    the    com- 
mander-in-chief had  been  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the 
assembly,  their  speaker  issued   a 
warrant,  requiring  his  attendance  at 
their  bar.  To  this  warrant  the  com* 
mandet  refused  conipliance ;  and 
the  governor  expressed  his  approba* 
tioli  of  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
mander. In  consequence  of  this,  the 
assembly,   after   having   issued   a 
warrant  to  take  the  former  into 
custody,*  and  entered  some  strong 
resolutions  respecting  thd  conduct 
of  the  'latter,  determined  to  pro* 
ceed  to  no  other  business  till  repa- 
ration had  been  made  them  for 
the  breach  of  their  privileges.    T^\e 
governor  was  equally  firm  and  de- 
termined:   finding    tlaat    tbe    as- 
sembly  would   not  carry  on   the 
business  of  the  island,  he  prorogued 
it  in  a  short  speech,   wherein  he 
stated  his  determination  to  bring 
the  circumstances'  and  nature  of 
the  dispute  before  the  British  go- 
vernment.     The    difference    wa« 
aften^'ards    made    up,    or    rather 
permitted  on    both  sides    to    die 
away ;  but  there  is  too  much  rea- 
son to  fear,  that  the  feelings  which 
produced  or  fomented  it^  still  clius 
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round  the  hearts  of  the  members 
of  assembly. 

In  the  East  Indies  there  appear-* 
edy  at  one  time,  a  probability  that 
a  rupture  would  have  taken  place 
between  us  and  Persia.  Bonaparte, 
for  the  ]»urpose  either  of  actuallv 
preparing  tne  way  for  an  attacK 
upon  oUr  East-India  possessions,  or 
merely >  of  alarm inpj  us,  had  dis- 
patched not  only  diplomatic  agents, 
out  several  French  officers,  to  the 
Persian  court.  They  had  been  re- 
ceived with  so  much  favour,  that 
lord  Mitito  seems  to  have,  prepared 
for  an  expedition  against  that  em- 
pire :  in  order,  however,  if  possible, 
to  avert  the  necessity  of  this  measure, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  destrov  the 
Frcrtch  influence,  sir  Harford  Jones 
was  sent  to  the  Persian  court.  Re.- 
spectinp  the  measures  pursued  by 
him,  there  seems  to  be  some  ob- 
scurity ;  at  least  lord  Minto  seems 
not  to  have  approved  them  ;  and, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  'frorti  motives 
springing  solely  from  a  regard  to 
the  honour  of  his  country,  to  have 
been  preparing  for  war  at  the  very 
time  our  ambassador  was  successful 
in  destroyin^r  the  credit  and  autho^ 
rity  of  the  French,  and  in  procur- 
ing the  mission  of  a  Persian  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  St.  James. 

Our  TTilitary  operations  in  the 
East  Indies  ^•ei-e  this  year  very 
confined,  and  of  very  trtfting  im- 
portance. A  dispute  arose  betweerv 
the  governor  of  Travancore  and 
the   British    president;    in    conse* 

3uence  of  which  the  troops  of  the 
ewan  Tuade  an  attack  Upon  our 
Imes  at  Quilon,  and  succeeded  so 
far  as  to  compel  our  men  to  con- 
fine themselves,  and  take  refuge 
within  the  fortifications  of  Cochin* 
11)6  dewan  of  Travancore  endea- 
voured to  persuade  the  rdph  of 
Cochin  to  join  in  th«  attack  gainst 
us;  but  not  succeeding^  he  put 
"to  death :  his  successor,  move 


complying,  cut  off  the  communi- 
cation between  «mr  troops-  and  the 
interior  of  the  country.  In  conse* 
quence  of  this  state  of  things,  a 
detachment,  consistmg  principally 
of  native  infantry,  was  sent,  whi> 
stormed,  in  trie  most  gallant  and 
successful  manner,  the  lines  of  the 
Earner,  and  in  a  short  time  re- 
duced the  insurgents  to  submission 
and  order. 

Disturbances  of  a  different  na- 
ture, and  of  a  much  more  serious* 
aspect,  broke  out  tins  year  nx  India. 
Sir  John  Cradock,  when  he  was 
commander-m-chief  on  the  Madntt 
establishment,  being  desirous  of  in* 
troducing  and  enforcmg  some  ocdor 
nomical  arrangements,  turned  his 
attention  first  to  a  contract,  by  vir* 
tue  of  which  tents  were  fumfshed 
by  those  officers  who  commanded 
native  troops.  In  order  that  he 
might  gain  proper  mfbhnation  and 
grounos  to  proceed  Upon,  he  di- 
rected colonel  Munro,.  the  quarter- 
master-general, to  draw  up  a  re- 
port upon  the  subject,  and  present 
it  to  him.  In  this  report,  the  quar- 
ter-mastertgeneral  advised  the  an- 
nulling of  the  contract,  and  founded 
this  advfce  on  allegations  whid^ 
•were  deemed  dishonourable  to  the 
officers  of  die  native  corps,  inso- 
much as  they  went  to  charge  them 
with  neglecting,  from  motives  of 
interest,  to  place  and  keep  their 
respective  corps  In  a  state  fit  for 
field  service. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  native  corps  drew  up 
several  strong  and  painted  charges 
against  colonel  Munro^  The  com- 
minder-in-chief  rm  the  Madras 
establishment,  general  Macdowa^ 
determined  to  prosecute  the  quarter- 
master-general on  these  charges  | 
while  the  civil  government,  at  the 
head  of  which  ^vas  sir  George 
Barlow,  resolved  to  defend  him- 
In  reply  tu  a  lectei*  from  general 
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Macdowal  to  colonel  Munro,  or-  ry  to  suspend  colonel  Capper  and 
deriup  him  to  be  placed  under  Ir-  m-ajor  Boles.    To  the  former  the 
rest,  3ie  latter  points  out  the  hard-  army  voted  2,000/ a  year,  and  to  the 
vhip  and  injustice  of  a  commander-  latter  1,500/ during  their  suspen- 
in-chief  J)lacing  under  arrest  an  sinn,  as  a  proof  of  their  sense  of 
officer  holding    one  of  the  first  their  services,  and  as  some  recom* 
situations  .imder  government,    on  pense  to  them  for  their  loss  of  situa- 
account  of  a  report  which  had  been  tion.    The  quarter-master-gencral 
drawn  up  at  the  special  request  was  still  the  object  of  their  attack 
and   direction    of    the   preceding  and  persecution ;  and  when  it  was 
commander-in-chief;     and    which  discovered  that  sir  George  Barlow 
bad  received  his  entire  approlja-  was  determined  to  abide  by  that 
tion,  as  well  .as  the  aprobation  of  officer,  and  to  set  himself  decidedly 
the  supreme  government.  *  Colonel  against  his  opponents,  every  op-. 
Munro  at  the  same  time  expressed  portunity  and  occasion  were  eager-  > 
his  wish  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  ly  and  triumphantly  seized  upon, 
civil  government  at  Bengal ;  and  on  by  which  the  ariimosity  and  dislike 
the  commander-in-chief's  refusing  of  the  oflicers  to  the  governor  could 
to  accede  to  that  wish,  he  did  him-  be  manifested.     All  his  Invitations 
self  communicate  his  arrest  and  the  to  dinner  were  refused  or  slighted 
cause  of  it  to  the  civil  government,  in  the  most  public  and  provoking 
The  governor  in  council  found  manner;    and     matters    were    at 
It  necessary  to  issue  an  express  and  length  carried  to  such  an  extremt- 
positive  order  for  the  release   of  ty,  that  very  fatal  and  serious  conse- 
colonel  "Munro    before  the    com-  quences  were  justly  apprehended, 
mander-in-chief    would    take  off        Besides  the  cause  of  difference 
the  arrest.     When  thus  obliged  to  *between  the  civil  and  military  go- 
release     colonel    Munro,    general  vernment,  arising  from  the  report 
Macdowaly  in  his  general  orders,  of  the  quarter-master-^cneral,  there 
censured  his  conduct,  arid  imme-  were  other  causes  which  tended  in 
diately  afterwards  took  leave  of  the  no  slight  degree  to  keep  alive  arid 
army,  and  embarked  for  England.  extend  the  disputes.     The  civil  go- 
It  was  now  hoped  that  all  dif-  vernment  had  deemed  it  proper  to 
ferences  between  the  civil  and  ml-  direct  that  a  retrenclm3nt  should 
litary  government  of  Madras  woidd  take  place  in  certain  allowances  for 
have  subsided*     In  order  that  no-  rice    money,  termed  bctdy  usually 
thing  might  be  wanting  qn  his  part  made  to  the  military,  without  jEfiv- 
to  bnng  about  tiie  desired  reconci-  ing  them  any  compensation.    The 
liation,  sir  George  Barlow  issued  impolicy  of  this  measure  is  evident ; 
general  orders,   m  which   he  ex-  it  ought  lo  have  been  carefully  a- 
plained  and  vindicated,  in  a  cool  voided  at  all  times,  and  mofc  es- 
and  temperate  manner,   the  mea-  peclally  at  a  period  when  jealousy 
aires  pursued  by  the  governor  in  and  discontent  had  already  taken 
councuy  "While  at  the  same  lime  he  root  among  the  military.  The  offl- 
endeavouTod  tt>  conciliate  die  offi-  cers  also  complained  *  that  general 
cers  who  had  conceived  themselves  Macdowal  had  not  been  allowed,  a 
aggrieved  hf  the    report   of  the  seat  at  the  council  board,  to  tvhich 
quarter-master-general.  The  army,  they  contended  he  was  entitled,  in 
However,  were  not  appeased ;  and  virtue  of  his  rank  and  office  as 
die  governor  considered  it  n«cessa-  commander-in-chiefi 
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•  Having  j;onc  thus  far^  and  felt 
their  o^^n  stienglh,  ihe  officers  ou 
4he  Madriis  e&iablishment  drew  up 
a  .njcmai  iiil  addressed  to  the  go- 
^v.erncr-ironcral,  in  which^thcy  euu- 
^mcratfi  ihtir  giievanccs,  and  point 
out'thuii  wisiics  and  expeetalions. 
l*hc  i'-^inicr  arc,  tlic  exclusion  of 
.gi:ut'iiil  M'4<.  Ju\v.il  Irom  a  seat  in 
.u;c  council ; — ^he  leiease  of  colo- 
nel Mum  a  from  a  Hiilitary  arrest 
hy  the  .luthority  of  the  civil  govern- 
jncnt ; — iicd  the  removal  of  colo- 
bel  Capper  ancl  major  Boles  from 

\  ^the  respective  oflTiLes  of  adjutant 
and  deputy  adjutitnt-generaL  What 
\'j^jey  declare  they  wish  for,  an4- 
seem  to  expect,  is  the  removal  of 
sir  George  Barlow  from  his  situa- 
tion as  governor  of  Madras. 

In  the  memorial,  tJie  army  at 
large  is  invited  to  deliberate  on  the 
measures  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  government  of  Madras ;.  aad 
the  consequence  tlxat  would  result, 
if  the  supreme  government  sliculd 
hesitate  tacom|-ly  with  the  wishes 
of  tlie  memoriiilisis,  by  removing 
.sir  George  Bail<>w,  are  held  fortl^, 
jiot  in  die  most  rjipectful  manner, 
or  iu  ambiguous  language,  in  the 
following  i>entence  :— **^  They  (the 
znemorjalists)  cannot  suppress  the 
.expression  of  their  concern  at  the 
manner  i.nvhich  the  exclusive  rights 
of  the  army  have  recently  been  . 
viol  tted,  and  of  tlieir  sanguine  hope 
and  eaniest  eittieaty,  that  the  su- 
preme government  may,  in  its  wis- 
dom, be  induced  to  appease  their  ^ 
just  alarms,  and  to  anijdpate  ilie  ex' 
ireme  crisis  of  ihclr  agitation^  by  re- 
leasing them  "from  the  control  of 
a  ruler  whose  measures,  &c.V 

'  "  In  this  perilous  ovisis,  lord  Jvfmto, 
the  govcrnqr-general,  published  a 
'disp;itch*  addressed  to  sir  Georee 
Barlow,  btit^  in  reality,  meant  ror 
the  refractory  army.  This  dis- 
"  ^*h*  it  may  perhaps  be  accessary 


to  consider  at  sojne  lengtli  m  cttr 
next  volume,  as  it  docs  not  pro^ 
perly  belong  to  the  transactions  of 
die  pri'sent  year :  we  may,  how- 
ever, just  obsei-ve,  that  it  is  far  toa 
prolix ; — that  much  of  the  matter 
it  contains  is  very  irrelevant,  or 
but  slightly  and  remotely  connect- 
ed, wiin  the  main  subj.cct; — that 
the  whole  tenor  of  it  i^  little  cal- 
culated* to  produce  any  <  beneficial 
efiect;— and  finally,  Uxat  in  tlie 
crisis  to  which  the  <(isputes  had 
arisen,  othei:  measures^  of  ar  more 
prompt  and  decisive  nature  than  a 
long  dispatch  containing  litde  to 
the  purpose,  and  that  litde  over- 
loaded with  words,  ought  to  have 
been  adopted  with  the  utmost  ac- 
tivity and  vigour,         ^ 

It  has  long  been  th^  opiBion  of 
many  e«iigktened  polttictans,  that 
we  hold  our  East- Indian  possessions 
iby  a  frail  and  precarious  tenure : 
besides  those  causes  whicl),  by  a 
slow  'and  gradual,  but  r^ular  and 
^'unerring  operation,  tend  t«  sqpa^ 
rate  all  distant  colonial  possessions 
from  the  parent  state,  there  are 
others  peculiar  to  our  East-India 
territory,  which  most  probably  will 
accelerate  the  separation*  Sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  nations 
who  behold  us  with  ajiealoQs  eye, 
and  whom,  by  defeating  them,  we 
have  taught  na  small  poition  of 
European  discipline  and  skill ;  de- 
pending in  a  great  measure  foir  the 
protection  of  our  unwieldy  empire 
upon  the  assistance  of  native  troops, 
who  must  pant  after  the  moment 
when  they  shall  be  able  to  employ 
those  tactics,  which  our  officers 
have  introduced  among  them,  in 
the  service  and  for  the  liberatio^l 
of  their  native  soil ; — it  would  re- 
cj^ire  the  utmost  wisdom  and  unity 
in  our  councils  to  preserve  our 
Indian  empire.  But  heie  again 
we  may  trace  causesy^  which,  io- 

;stead 
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?fread  of  checking  and  retarding,  the  coast  of  Fnmce,  Holland,  nnd 
vill  hasten  the  separation  of  this  the  parts  of  Italy  under  the  doml- 
part  of  our  territory.  The  views  nion  of  France.  -By  these  rtr^ula- 
and  interests  of  the  court  of  direc-  tions,  America  was  permitted  to 
tors,  and  of  the  board  of  control,  trade  directly  with  Russia,  Den- 
.  between  whom  are  divided,  in  no  mark,  and  the  ports  of  the  Baltic-' 
clearly  nor  exactly  defined  manner,  It  was  declared  that  if  any  Ame- 
the  management  and  government-  rican  vessels  should  be  brought  in 
of  our  East-India  possessions,  are  under  the  former  orders  in  coancil, 
often  at  variance:  while  the  per-  they  would  be  immediately  libe- 
son  to  whom  the  chief  command  rated  without  trouble  or  expense. 
is  allotted  on  the  spot>  not  being  a  In  consequence  of  this  suspen- 
military  man,  cannot  be  supposed  sion  of  our  orders  in  council,^  Mr. 
to  possess  that  confidence  and  at-  Maddison,  who  had  been  elcctei 
tachment  of  the  military,  which  -  president  of  tJw  United  States  in 
at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  the  room  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  issued 
parent  state  acre  so  desirable  and  a  proclamation,  allowing  the  inter- 
necessary.  Nor  should  we  en-  course  of  America  with  France.  To 
deavour  to  hide  from  our  appre-  this  measure  he  was  also  in  part  led 
hension,  when  considering  this  im-  by  the  proposals  which  were  made 
portant  subject,  that  Bonaparte,  to  the  American  secretary  of  state 
ever  watchful  and  active  where  by  Mr.  Erskine,  our  ambassador 
Britain  may  be  injured,  5;^ll  lend  there.  Mr.  Erskine  assured  the 
his  power fal  aid  to  the  causes  which  '  American  government,  that  the 
we  have  jtist  enumerated  as  likely,  British  cabinet  were  willing  to  make 
at"*  no  very  distant  period,  to  de-  honourable  reparation  for  the  un- 
prive  us  of  our  East-India  posses-  authorized  attack  upon  the  Chesa- 
sions.  peake,  and  to  withdraw  entirely  the 

Our  differences  with  America,  orders  in  council  of  January  and 
instead  of  being  brought  to  an  ami-  November  1  S07i  so  far  as  respected 
cable  termination,  have  this  year  the  United  States,  under  the  persua- 
become  wider  and  more  confirmed,  sion  tliat  the  president  would  issue 
All  die  circumstances  and  causes  a  proclamation  for  the  renewal  of 
which  have  tended  to  this  unforta-  tlie  ihtercourse  with  Great  Britain* 
nate  issue  are  not  yet  distmctly  be-  On  die  adjustment  of  the  differ- 
fore  the  public ;  but,  so  far  as  they  ences,  by  Mr.  Erskine,  on  these 
arC|  the  Following  may  be  regarded  terms,  the  American  merchants 
as  a  bHef  and  impartial  ab^ract  immediately  began  to  prepare  ts 
of  ^m.  renew  their  usual  direct  iuid  unin- 

For  the  purpose  of  renK>ving  one  terrupted  communication  with  the 

of  the  most  oojectionable  and  irri-  continent  of  Europe.     The  British 

table  parts  of  our  orders  in  coun-  merchants  also  were  congratu(riting 

cil,  new  regulations  were  made  by  themselves*  on  the  speedy  and  cer- 

the  board  of  trade  in  the  beginning  tain  prospect  of  having.the  trade  to 

of  April,     By  these  regulations  aU  America  again  fully  opened  to  them ; 

neutnil  vessels  ¥«re  declared  at  li-  when  they   were  informed  by  the 

bertjr  co  trade  with  any  port,  ex-  lords  of  council,  that  the  arrange- 

cept  those  in  a  state  of  blockade :  ments  entered  into  by  ,Mr.  Erskine 

the  blockade  was  expressly  defined  with   the   American  government, 

Co  comprebeod  the  whole  line  of  were  unautlioii'zed  by  his  instruc- 
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tions^  and  that,  therefore,  h»s  ma-  xnob,  and  aftcrw-'ards  the  inainica- 
jesty  <J*»d  not  deem  it  proper  or  ad-  ble  diiposition  and  ill-will  of  llic 
visable  to  carry  them  into  effect,  goverjiment.  The  presidentt  in  his 
They  were,  however,  at  the  same  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  ses. 
time  assured,  that  the  British  go-  sion  of  congress,  complained,  in 
Vernment  were  extremely  anxious  no  very  milcf  or  conciliAting  terms, 
to  adjust  finally  and  speedily  the  of  our  cabinet,  for.  not  liaving  sane- 
existing  differences ;  and  that^  for  tioned  an  agreement  ent<5red  into 
that  purpose,  explanations,  cou-  .  by  iu  own  ambassador,  upon  the 
ccivcd  in  an  amicable  spirit,  and  fcuth  of  which  the  Americans  had 
carried  on,  on  the  part  of  Great  immediately  begun  to  act.  The 
Britain,  in  the  most  candid  and  correspondence  that  was  carried  on 
friendly  manner,  would  immedi-  between  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr. 
ately  be  entered  into.  Smith,  the  Ameritan  secretary  of 
There  could  be  no  doubc  that  .  state,  displayed  still  more  rancour 
Mr.  Erskine  had  acted  in  a  man-  and  bitterness.  As  the  latter  charged, 
per  by  no  means  warranted  by  the  in  a  very  peremptory  manner,  the 
instructions  which  he  had  received  British  government  xwith  want  of 
from  his  court.  By  these  instruc-  faith,  l/K*  Jackson  conceived  him- 
^ioirs  he  wasf  ordered  to  declare  to  self  bound  to  repel  the  charge, 
the  American  government,  that  it  This  he  did  in  a  most  effectual 
was  not  the  disposition  or  intention  manner,  by  proving  that  Mr.  £r$» 
of  the  British  cabinet  to  fevoke  kine  had  acted  contrary  to  his  in- 
ihciT  orders  in  council,  as  far  as  *structicns,  and  that  Mr.  Pinckney^ 
they  respected  the  United  States,  the  American  ambassador  in  Lon? 
^nless  they  agreed  %p  the  following  don,  knew  he  had  acted  so,  as  Mr. 
Conditions  :-7~  Canning  had  read  the   entire  in* 

ist.  That  on  the  mutual  annul-  structions  to   kirn.    Mr.  Jackson 

ment  of   the  non-intercourse  act  weal  further,  and  asserted  that  the 

with  this  country,  and  the  orders  American  government  itself  was 

in  council  as  phey  regarded  Ame-  acquainted  with  the   nature    and 

rica,  the  government  of  thfe  United  tenor,  if  not  with  the  very  words. 

States  should  still  keep  in  force  the  of  Mr.  Erskine^s  instructions^  at  the 

non*intercourse  ^ct  against  France,  very  time  they  concluded  an  ar- 

,2d.  That  the  American  gotern-  rangemfnt  with  hinlt  which  they 

jnent  should  permit  and  authorize  ]pnew  those  instructions   did    not 

jthe  navy  of  Great  Britain  to  aid  in  only  not  warrant,   but  absolutely 

enforcing  the  non-jntercourse  act  forbade  him  to  enter  into  it. 
against  France; — and  'this  charge,  which  fixed  on  the 

3d.  That  theUnited  States  fhould  American  government  that  dupli* 

renounce,  during  the  war,  the  right  pity  and  want  pf  faith  they  were 

i  of  carrying  ofi  any  trade  with  ^ny  so  eager  to  brand  our  cabinet  with, 

colony  belonging  to  the  enemy  or  i^as  received  with  raorVt^an  usua( 

Great  Bntaiui    from  which    they  bitterness  by  Mr.  Smith :  he  utter<« 

were  excluded  during  the  beace,  terly  denied  it ;  but  it  was  adxnitce^ 

Mr.  Jackson  wa^    sent   otit  as  by  the  president^  and  pxxwed  by 

ambassador    to  America,   in  the  Mr,  JacKson^  tha^  the  si^bstanc^  of 

3tead  of  Mr.'Erslcine,  who  was  re-  Mn  Erskine's  instruc tipns  had  been 

called  ;  but  on  his  landing  he  ex*  laid  before  the  Ameiicaa  fi^oveml 

^rienced,  first  the  insult  of  the  x&ent ;— <hai  Mr.  Smith  huDself 
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had  substituted  t^  terms  of  ar*  with  haying  fonned  ,an  arrange- 

rangeinenc  to*  which  Mr.  Erskine  ment  which  they  knew  at  th«  time 

hid    without    authority   acceded,  /was  unauthorized,- And  would  not 

in  lieu  of  those  which  his  instruc-  be  sanctioned  by  the  Briti&h  cabi- 

tions  ordered  him  to  insist  upon  ;f*-'  net, — they  must  decline  all  furtker 

and  that  Mr.  Erskine  had  confessed  C'^nimunicatlon  with  him. 

that  he  had  acted  contrary  to  his  In  reviewing  the^e  t^4nsactions, 

instructions.  ^  candid  and  impartial  man,  who 

The  American  froTernment  was  at  the  s;ime  iirne  is  anxious    for 

highly  ofiended    at  the   repeated  the  preservation  of  peace  between 

assertion    TiLAde  by  Mr.  Jackson,  tl;ie   two  countries,    will  not    fail 

that  they  had  been  put  in  posses-  to   acknowledge    and  lament   the 

«on  of  Mr.  Er*kine's  instiuetions ;  pertinacity  with  which  Mr,  Jackson 

and  at  length  ofiicially  announced  to  brought  forward   the  karsh    and 

him,  that  as  he  did  not  appear  to  unpl^-'asant    charge ;  while  in   the 

be  commissioned  or  empowered  to  inaiter  as  well  as  in  the  style  of 

treat  on  the  points  in  dispute  be-  the  American  secretary's  letters  he 

tween  the  two  governments,    but  will  detect  a   spirit  by  no  means 

seemed  Co  have  been  sen:    solely  friendly  to    the    British    gov^rno 

for  the  purpose  of  charging  the  ment* 
government  of  the  United  States 
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CHAPTER    X. 

British  Affturs  C09f eluded — Contrast  letween  the  Plan  qf  MlUtary  Optra*' 
tkms  pursued  ty  Bonaparte,  and  that  of  the  British  Cabinet — Expedi* 
tion  under  Sir  John  Stewart  to  Naples — attended  with  no  Success'^ 
Causes  of  its  Failure — Ministers  resolve  to  invade  Holland — Remarks  on 
that  Plan.^On  the  Eifuipment  of  the  Expedition — On  the  Character  of 
the  Commander — Proceedings  of  the  Army — Investment  and'  Capture 
«/*  Fiushin^-^^ects  of  the  lardy  Mode  of  carrying  on  the  Operations^-^ 
The  principal  and  ultimate  Objects  of  the  Expedition  oltliged  to  be  given 
up^- Pestilential  Sickness  among  our  T\oops  in  IJ^alcheren-^Indecision 
^  Ministry  with  respect  to  retaining  the  Island — Its  Ei^aasation — JJ«- 
appointment  and  Indignation  of  the  Country — Duel  between  Lord  Castle-- 
rcagh  and  Mr,  Canning-- His  Lordship's  Statement-^  Mr.  Canning* s 
Reply  ^-Observations^  on  them — The  Ministry  broken  up — Lords  Grey 
and  GrenviHe  refuse  to  joiri'it — New  Ministry — Jubilee — Meeting  of 
Common  Council — Their  Address-^ liis  Majesty's  Reply, 

THE  plan  of  military  opira-    cbuntty  has  acted  upon,  whenever 
tious  uniformly  pursued"*. by  *  Its  armies  have  attempted  to  op- 
Bonaparte,    an^  that   which    this    pose  and  turn  the.  current  of  Lis 
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siKces^  oa  the  continent,  h^ve  been 
as  opposite  it  then-  principle  and 
nature,  as  they  have- unfortunately 
'b^en  in  their  consequences  and  ef- 
fects.  His  plan  is  marked  by  simpli- 
city anci  unity :  in  one  strong,  undi- 
'yidedand  irresistible  mass,  he  directs 
.feis  powerful  an^  well  disciplined 
armies  against  the  most  vulherable 
and  essential  part  of  his  enemy's 
don^inions:  towards  this,  he  stea- 
dily and    unweariedly  bends    his 
purpose  and  his  e£rorts :  he  permits 
nothing  to  draw  aside  his  inten- 
tion or  interrupt  his  aim  I'^having 
inflicted  a  mortal  wound,  by  plant- 
ing his  dagger  in  the  very  neait  of 
his  opponent,  he  turns*  at  his  lei- 
'  sure  to  subordinate    and  inferior 
objects^  convinced  that  he  has  now 
only  to  stretch  out  his  hand  to  ob- 
tain and  secure  them. 

The  success  which  lias  invariably 
attended  this  line, — aftid  which  in- 
'dced  miist  have  been  foreseen  the 
moment  it  was  known  that  he  had 
adopted  it,  and  possessed  sufficient 
clear-sightedness  and  perseverance, 
aided  by  sufficient  power,  to  fol«> 
low  it  to  its  natural  and  unavoid- 
able consequence,-T-it  might  have 
been  supposed,  would  have  in- 
duced his  enemies  to  have  acted 
on  the  same  principle.  That  this 
was  not  the  case,  the  history  of 
the  wars  by  which  Russia,  Pnis- 
sia  and  Austria  have  fallen  Jx:- 
fore  the  genius  and  the  power  of 
Bonaparte  'most  fi^lly  and  fatally 
demonstrates.  Yet  it  mi^ht  have 
been  hoped,  that  the  British  cabi- 
net, less  attached  and  devoted  to 
precedent  and  estaiilished  u^age 
than  the  continental  cabinets,  ana 
having  before  its  eyes  not  only  tie 
good  efiects  resulting  from  Bona- 
parte's plan  of  military  warfare, 
bat  .also,  the  evil§  ^^ttendant  lippn  [ 
^|e  p\kn  of  operations  pursued  pj 
'^HktMi  allies,  would  have 


endeavoured  and  been  anxious  to 
adopt,  as  far  and  fully  as  circum-  ' 
stances  would  admit,  the  new  and 
improved  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
'war.  In  some  very  important 
respects,  Britain  possessed  peculiar 
and  very  important  advantages; 
by  the  superiority  of  her  navy, 
and  the  immense  number  of  trans- 
ports she  possesses,  she  always  has 
It  in  hel-  power  to  send  at  no  risk, 
and  in  a  short  space  of  time,  a 
large  force  to  any  point,  and  for 
any  purpose,  that  may  be  deemed 
most  advantageous  to  the  cause  of. 
her  allies. 

,  Little  doubt  can  be  entertained, 
that  if  Britain  had  sent  a  numerous 
and   well'generalUd  army  into    the 
north  of  Spain,  at  the  time  when 
sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  sent  into 
Portugal,     the    remnant    of    the 
French  troops,  after  the  defeat  and 
surrender  of  Dupont,  might  have 
been   driven  across  the  ryrenees, 
and  those  barriers  against  invasion 
so  completely  possessed,    and    so 
strongly  defended  by  the   uiuted 
Engbsh   and  Spanish  forces,  that 
it  would  have  baffled  the  utmost 
power  of  Bonaparte  again  to  h^ve~ 
obtained  a  footing  in  the  peninsula. 
This  opportunity,    however,    was 
lost  J  it  may  be,  as  much  thrpugh 
the    inactivity   and    i^nwillingness 
.  of    the  .Spanish    government,    as 
through  any  fatilt  in  tHe  plan  of 
operations  and  the  point  of  attack 
determined   upon    by  the  British 
cabinet. 

When  the  w^r  brpke  out  between 
Prance  and  Austria  (of  which  we 
shall  give  the  details  in  a  subse- 
.<)uent  chapter);  it  was  the  avowed 
intention  of  ministry  to  leiid  a  pow^- 
ertxA  9xd  to'their  ally,  ^he  former 
94fninistration  had  been  so  oftfn 
^eld  up  bv  thiem,  Vhil^they  fpr^ned 
the  opposition,  to  the  ridicule  and 
contempt  of  the  nation, 'on  account 
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4jf  their  having    neo^lccted  what 
^vas  supposed  to  h;ivc  Seen  ^a  fa- 
.  vourable    opportunity    of    aiding 
Rusu.i  and  crushing  the  power  of 
Bonaparte,  just  before  the  battle 
of  Eylau,  that  it  was  peculiarly  in- 
cunibent'on  them  to  take  an  active 
and  distinguished  part  in  the  war 
between  Austria  and  France.     The 
administration  of  which  Mr.  Fox 
was  the  leader,   had   declared  in  ^ 
plain    and  strong  language  their 
dislike  of  diversions  in  favour  of 
our  continental  allies ;  and  had  con- 
sequently abstained,  perhaps  with 
too  rigid  and  unbending   an   ad* 
herence  tp  their  opinion,  from  assist- 
ing- Russia  during  the  war  in  which 
she  was  engaged  against  France.* 
The  ministry  who  succeeded  them, 
thought  that  Britain  might  still, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  in- 
crease of  power  and  territory  which 
Bonaparte  had  obtained,  and  the 
consequent    comparative    inability 
of  the  contincDtal  powers  to  con* 
tend  with  him,  lend  no  feeble  or 
despicable  aid  towards  the. libera- 
tion of  Europe*  of  which  the  war 
between  France  and  Austria  held 
out  to  them,  but  certainly  not  to 
the  nation    at  large,    a  cheering 
prospect. 

As  they  were  thus  determined 
again  to  commit  the  armies  of 
Britain, — armies  which  had  so 
often,  in  the  final  and' lasting  re- 
sult of  their  operations,  disap- 
poinled  the  hopes  both  of  their 
countrymen  and-  of  the  nations 
in  whose  behalf  they  were  sent 
out  •,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  that  every 
mistake  of  plan  and  operation,— 
every  cause  of  failure,  which  had 
arisen  from  delay,  inadequate  equip- 
ment,' or  insufficient  cdmmsnders, 
would  hkve  been  scrupulously  a- 
voided.  But,  as  if  ejcperience, 
i^oweyer    ^equently  repeated,    or 


atteiided  with  however  many  .se- 
rious and    disgraceful    evils,  was 
utterly  incapable     of    impressing 
lessons  of  wisdom  on  public  men; 
the     British     nation    were    agaia 
doomed  to  be  disappointed ; — and 
that  at  a  time  too  when  more  fa- 
vourable results  might  reasonably 
have  been  expected  from   the  ju- 
dicious   and    seasonable  coopera- 
tion of  our  armies,  than  perhaps 
ever  opened    themselves  '  to   our 
^iews  and  hopes    during  any  of 
the  former  revolutionary  wars.     In 
the  midst  of    his    victories    over 
the  troops  of  Austria ;— after  he 
had    even    gained    possession    of 
Vienna ;—  Bonaparte    experienced 
a  very  formidable  check,  attended 
with  an  immense  loss  of  men ;  at 
a  great  distance  from  his  resources; 
in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country  $ 
while  Germany,  from  the  Elbe  to 
the  Adriatic,  was  either    already 
openly  in  insurrection,  or  anxiouslj; 
waiting  to  rise,  as  one  man,  at  the 
approacK"  of  a  British  army.     This 
certainly  was  the  time  for  coopera- 
tion,  but  not  for  diversion.     This 
was  the  time  to  have  wrestled  with 
Bonaparte    in    person ;     to    have 
turned  the  scale  of  victory,  already 
inclining  against    him.     Yet    our 
ministers  neglected  the    opportu- 
nity :  in  circumstances  of  an  un- 
commonly favourable  nature,  and, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  never  likely  to  oc- 
cur again,  they  adhered  to  their  old 
plan  of  making  a  diversibn  ;  and 
when  they  ought  either  to  have 
sent  an  army  directly  up  the  A^ 
driatic,  as  near  the   grand  scene 
of  action  as  possible,  or  at  least 
•  to  haVe  conveyed  it  to  the  expect- 
ing and  roused  inhabitants  or  the 
north  of  Germany,   they  content- 
ed themselves  with  invading  Wal- 
cheren,     and    menacing     Naples« 
When  they  ought  to  have  planted 
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,  the  poniard  at  the  heatt  of  their  15,000  Bridfh  troops;  tndhewas 

opponent,    they  contented    ihem-  soon  afterwards  joined  by  a  body 

fielves  with  puncturin?,  v  ith  a  fee-  of  Sftllian  troops,  mider  the  com- 

ble  handi  his  e^tremiiies.  When  die  znand  of  one  of  the  royal  princes, 

fate  of  Austria,  and  the  freedom  of  The'  king  of  Sardinia  had*  under- 

Germany,  alone  should  have  occu-  taken  to  aid  this  expedition  with 

pied  their  thoughts,  they  sent  one  6000  men;  but  from  some  unex* 

army  to  destroy  a  few  ships,  lest  plainc4  cause  they  never  ^ arrived, 

they  should  be  employed  in  invad-  in    order  that  tKe  object  of  thi» 

in^  Britain ;  and  another  army  to  expedition  might,  if   pps&ible,   be 

remstate  the  unworthy  monarch  of  more  completely  and  ea^sily  j^cured, 

Sicily  on  his  Italian  throne.  the    Eriiisli    general   detached    a 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  sir  brigade  to  reduce  Loi^xr  Calabria, 
John  Stewart,  who  commanded  the  and  after  its  reduction  to  join  him 
British  army  in  Sicily,  determined  over-land.  This  brigade  appear^ 
to  attempt  the  invasion  of  the  south  to  have  partly  succeeded  in  the 
of  Italy,  and  the  capture  of  the  object  fgr  which  they  were  dis- 
city  of  Naples.  For  tlicse  purposes  patc)icd,  as  they  took  possession 
he  prepared  an  expedition  on  as  of  the  line  of  posts  which  the 
large  and  extensive  a  scale  as  his  French  had  formed  directly  oppo« 
means  Would  allow.  When  the  site  "Messina,  and  of  which  there* 
bravery  of  the  commander  and  fore  it  was  of.  considerable  im- 
iroops,  who  had  conquered  in  the  glo-  portancc  to  deprive  them* 
riousvictoryat  Mai  Ja,  were  taken  in-  -  The  island  of  Ischijgi  was  the 
to  the  account,  a  result,  splendid  at  first  point  of  attack  of  the  main 
least,  if  not  decisively  and  perma-  army.  The  shores  of  this  island^ 
ncntly  beneficial,  was  confidently  wherever  they  were!  accessible, 
looked  forward  to.  The  prevalent  were  fortified  in  die  strongest 
opinion  in  Sicily  was,  (what  we  manner,  with  a  continued  chain  of 
baVe already  stated),  that  the prin-  batteries;  these,  however,  were 
cipal  object  of  this  expedition  was  turned  by  the  British  troops^  $nd 
to  reestablisli  Ferdinand  IV.  on  his  successively  deserted  by  the  enemy, 
continental  throne :  but  sir  John  who  retired  into  the  castle.  The 
Stewart,  in  his  official  dispatc^ies,  French  conrimander,  held  out  here 
^serts  that  his  leading  and  para-  for  six  days  ;  nor, did  he  surrender, 
mount  object  was  to  make  a  diver-  till  a  breaching  battery  had  been 
sion  in  favour  of  our  Austrian  al-  erected  against  the  works  of  the 
lies.  Proclamaridns  were  undoubt-  castle.  The  French  garrison, 
edly  issued,  calling  upon  tne  Nea-  which  occupied  Procida,  also  in 
politans  to  forsake  the  standard  of  the  course  of  the  same  day  sur- 
the  usurper,  to  enlist  diemselves  rendered  to  the  British.  This  cap- 
under  the  banners  of  their  legitimate  ture  proved  of  considerable  value 
lovereign,  and  to  receive  the  £ng-  and  importance ;  since  by  means 
lish  as  come  for  the  express  and  of  it  we  were  enabled  to  destroy 
only  purpose' of  freeing  them  from  or,  capture  a  large  flotilla  of  40 
French  tyranny,  and  restorinjo^  heavy  gun-boats,  in  their  attempt 
them  to  the  blessings  of  their  to  paw  in  their  voyage  from 
ancient  government.  Gaeta  to  Naples.     ^Expecting  Ip 

Sir  John  Stewart  em)>arked  with  find  shelter  and  cooperation  from 
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tht  artilkiy  of  the  fortress  of  Pro*  means  popiilar,  tl^e  is  good  rea- 
cida,  of  the  capture  of  which  thcT  son  .  to   believe ;   but  there    were 
were  ignorant,  they  sailed  through  several  causes  which  naturally  in- 
the  narrow  strait  which  separates  duced   the  Neapolitans  to  ondur* 
the  island  from    the    main,    and  the  tyranny  of  their  new  govern- 
thus  were  either  destroyed  or  fell  menu  rather  than  join  in  any  at- 
inco  our  hands.     By  the  capture  tempt  made  by  the  English  to  ef« 
of  the  two  garrisons  and  part  of  feet  their  liberation,   and  restore 
the  flotilla,    1500   regular  troops  their  legitimate  sovereign.    Thej 
were  made  prisoners,  and  one  hun*  remembered  what  }>appened  after 
dred  pieces  of  ordnance  were  taken*  the  battle  of  Maida ;  the  massacre 
So  far  our  army  had  been  sue-  which  followed  the  5unction  with 
cessful.     It  appears  also  that  they  the  English  at  that  time,  when  the 
accomplished,  m  a  trifling  and  un-  latter   were    compelled,    notwith- 
important  degree,  one  pan  of  their  standing   their  victory,  to  desert 
object.      For    on    their    first    ap-  them.     And  they  anticipated    si- 
pearance  on  the  coasts  of  Naples,  milar  cruelties  from  the  rirencb* 
a  considerable-  body  of  men,  who  if  they  should  Hgaiu  unite  with  aa 
had  been  sent  towards  the  North,^  ally,  who  cpuld  not  carry  throiftgh» 
for  the  purpose,  there  is  reason  to  to    its   v^tmost  extent,   and   with 
conjecture,  of  reinforcing  the  army  permaneitt  succtss,  the  object  for 
in  Upper  Italy,  were  recalled;  as  which  he  came.     It  is  also  said#; 
well   as   the  whole  of  the  troops  that  the  Sicilian   prince,  who  :ic* 
.who  had  taken  possession  of  the  companied  sir  John  Stewart,  was 
papal  territories,  in  orider   to  aid  averse  to  any  hope  b€;ing  held  out  to 
the   plans   which    Bonaparte    was  the  Neapolitans,  that  a  radical  and 
about  to  put  in  execution^there : —  .beneficial  change  would  take  place, 
but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  pro-  provided  Ferdmand  IV.  were  re- 
jected  attempt  on    the  continent  established  by  their  means  on  the 
and  on  the  city  of  Naples  must  be  throne    of  his .  ancestors.     Thus 
abandoned ;    for,   besides  a  large  apprehensive  that  the  English  were 
regular  force   which   Murat    had  noc  strong   enOQgh  to  expel   the 
fusembled  {or  the  protection  of  his  French,  and  to  doend  the  Neapo* 
dominions    and    capit«'d,    a    large  lican  territory  from  all  future  at- 
body  of  national  gi^rds  had  been  tacks ;  and  having   no  incitement 
formed  and  embodied*     This  latter  from  the  hope  of  being  rewardtd, 
prcumstance    was    calculated    to  by  their  legiiimate  sovereign,  with 
.damp  the  hopes  of  success,  even  the  remov<U  of  any  of  their  former 
i€  a  landing  on  the  continent  of  grievances,  iu  return  for  their  co- 
Italy  had  been  deemed  prudent^  operation,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
and  could  have  been  effected  with  .at  if  they  remained  indiiferent  spec- 
safety  and  success ;  for  it  certainly  tators  of  the  result,    or  even  en- 
'was  expejcted  that  the  Neapolitans  listed  themselves  tinder  the  banners 
weald  nave  received  with  gladness  of  pheir  French  ma.<iter, 
the  Britt^  armyi  or  at  least  have  Sir  John  Stewart,  notwithstandr 
manifest^  $)ich  0p6p  ^uid.  decided  ing  he  was  disappointed  in  his  ex^ 
jU-wtlt  t^    their  new  master,    a^  sectation  and  design  of  invading 
«voul^    have  deterrd   him  ff^m  Naples,   thought  it    advisable   to 
putting  ainns  iA  th|»r  hands.    That  keep  possession  of  Ischia,  in  order 
|be  F»Dc2^  HSttipatioft  Wiu  by  no  that  he  might  occupy  tlie  attention 
'    '     '              *  of 
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of  the  enemy,  and  prevent  thefr  undertaken  from  very  crroneoia 
sending  reinforcemerits  to  the  army  ideas  of  the  French  force  in  Naples, 
of  Upper  Italy ;  and  also  that  he  and  of  the  disposition  of  the  inhabU 
might  be  ready  tb  tal^  advantage  tants.  It  detained  for  a  short  time 
of  any  favouiablc  circumstances  reinforcemcntsdesiined  fort  lie  army 
that  niicht  occur.  In  order  to  of  Italy : — this  was  the  vwra  total 
attain  these  objects  with  more  o'f  the  benefit  derived  from  it; 
certainty  and  completeness,  he  while  it  undoubtedly  tended  to 
dispatched  a  body  of  troops  to  weaken  the  confidence  and  the 
take  possession  of  Scilla  castle*  hope  to  which  the  Neapolitans 
The  attempt  to  reduce  this  im-  had  long  clung,  that  British  valour^ 
portant  fortress  was  attended,  in  directed  by  British  skill  and  en- 
the  first  instance,  with  disappoint-  terprise,  would  free  them  from 
ment.  When  ihe  operations .  had  their  invaders.  -  * 
been  carried  on  for  some  time,  So6n  after  the  commencciment  of 
and  were  proceeding  with  every  the  war  between  France  and  Au« 
prospect  of  a  speedy  and  success-  stria,  the  British  ministry  began  t» 
ful » termination,  a  very  superior  make  preparations  for  a  very  large 
force  of  the  enemy  suddenly  made  and  formidable  expedition.  Im« 
their  appearance,  and  compelled  die  mense  bodies  of  troops  were  march- 
ofiicer  who  commanded  the  British  ed  from  different  parts  of'the  king- 
detachment  precipitatiely  to  raise  the  4om  to  the  coasts  of  Kent  and 
si^ge  and  embark  for  Messina.  In  Hampshire,  from  which  the  em- 
eonsequence  of  the  slsdden  appear-  barkation  was  to  take  place*  The 
ante  of  the  enemy,  we  were  vm-  gratefid  intelligence  that  Bona- 
able  to  carry  off*  our  stores  or  be-  parte,  after  an  unsuccessful  at- 
sieging  train.  A  few  days  after-  tempt  to  drive  the  archduke  from 
-  wards,  however,  the  enemy^  from  his  position,  had  been  compelled 
some  tinknown  and  inexplicable  to  recross  the  Danube  with  enor- 
cause,  retreated  again  from  the  mous  loss,  and  that  the  insur- 
coast,  after  having  blown' op  the  gents  in  Germany  had  gained  fresh 
works  of  Scilla.  Our  troops  on  spirit  and  confidence,  and  a  consi- 
taking  possession  of  it  not  only  aerable  accession  of  strength  from 
regained  their  captured  stores,  this  defeat,  induced  the  British 
but  an  immense  quantity  of  stores  ministry  to  hasten  forward  the 
and  ordnance  left  by  the  enemy,  expedition,  and  to  render  it  stiH 
which  they  had  for  a  considerable  more  formid^le  and  .  complete 
time  before  been  accumulating  than  they  had  at  first  intended* 
and  depositing  there,  for  the  pur-  Perhaps  at  no  period  within  the 
pose  of  their  long  threatened  in-  reirollection  of  the  present  gene- 
vasion  of  Sicily,  The  enemy,  how-  ration,  had  such  a  numerous  body 
ever,  again  returned"  as  -suddenly  of  troops  been  collected  for  the. 
and  unexpectedly  as  they  had  purpose  of  invading  the  continent : 
quhted  the  fortress,  and  after  four  they  amounted  to  upv^ards  of 
days  possession  the  British  were  40,000 ^men  ;  and.  theii<  operations 
forced  finally  and  completely  to  were  to -be  assbtell 'by  the  power- 
abandon  it,  as  well  as  their  other  ful  aid  of  bet'ween  SO  and  SO  satl 
conquests.  ^of  the  line,  t^side^'a  great  n^ber 
Thus  ended  our  expedition  to  of  frigates^ 'gun^'boals^bombsy&cii 
the  Italian  continent;  apparently  Ait)iidiigWfinii5fltcl<i endeavoured 
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to  keep  the  precise  object  of  this  up  in sccujing  the  first  point.  While 
cxpedirion  a  profound  secret,  yet  we  were  employed  in  forcing  our 
Ic-ig  before  it  sailed,  the  point  of  way  up  the  Scheldt,  Bonapsute,  if 
a  nick  was  known,  not  only  here,  be  iiud  entertained  any  very  serious 
but  even  to  our  enemies.  Indeed  .  apprehension  from  our  coopera- 
abnost  the  first  clear  and  positive  tion  lyith  the  German  ijisurgents, 
notice  of  the  object  on  which  it  would  have  had  sufficient  time  to 
was  about  to  be  sAit,  appeared  in  have  quelled  them.  If,  on  the 
the  French  newspapers ;  and  it  was  contrary,  we  had  directed  our  first 
afier.\iirds  declared  by  die  French  e£forts  to  forming  a  junction  with 
government*  that  so  early  as  the  them,  we  left  tlie  enemy  time  and 
month  of  April  the  governor  of  opportunity  to  put  Ikis  ships  beyond 
Flushing  had  orders  to  put  that  the  reach  of  any  power  we  cQuld 
garrison  in  such  a  state  of  defence  bring  ag^unst  them.  It  may  there- 
as  might  enable  him  to  resist  the  fore  fairly  be  concluded,  that  If 
attack  of  the  English  forces.  It  is  ministers  actually  hoped  to  have 
pTobaMe,  however,  that  when  the  secured  both  objects  by  the  ex* 
expedition  was  first  planned,  and  pedition,  they  grounded  their  ex- 
even  till  a  short  time  before  it  pectations  on. a  very  slight  a^ 
sailed,  the  British  ministty  had  frail  basis.  . 
othcf, objects  in  view  than  the  oc-  Besides,  we  siiould  consider  In 
cupation    of    Flushing,  and    the  whatli^^ht  an  expedition,  having  this 


destrnction  of  the  French  ships 
of  wsyr  which  were  understood 
to  be  iii'  the  Scheldt,  They  ap- 
pear  to  have  designed  it  to  operate 


double  object. in  view,  would  strike 
the  German  insurgents*  They  anxi- 
ously looked  for  our  cooperation;  wc 
had  frequently  and  earnestly  called 


also  as  a  diversion  in  favour  of  upon  the  continent  to  regard  Britain 
Austria ;  and  thus  at  onc£  to  have  as  willing  to  attempt  its  liberation 
secured  an  object  exclusively  Bri-    and  independence,  even  at  >  great 


tish,  and  one  the  benefits  of  wliich 
would  be  experienced  by  our  allies. 
It  .might  have  beeii  Imagined, 
tliat  the  slightest  reflection  would 
have  pointed  out  the  folly  of  this 
double  plan.     If  ive  ever  expect 


risk  and  expense.  It  is  true, 
we  had  been  represented  as  devoted 
too  narrowly^  and  exclusively  to 
our  own  interests.  The  time  seem* 
ed  approaching,  when  d] is  calumny 
might  be  wiped  off.  An  op  port  u- 
to  gain  any  advantage  over  Bona-  nity  never  before  known  presented 
parte,  it  must  be  by  outstrippmg  itself,  for  Britain  to  prove  that  the 
liim  Jn  activity,  and  outwitting  liberation  of  the  continent  filled  the 
him  by  the  secrecy  and  policy  of  mind  of  her  miiiistry  so  entirely, 
our  measures.  But  it  i«  abundantly  as  to  exclude  all  con^^i derations  * 
evident,  that  if  our  ulterior  object  of  national  interest.  The  whole 
had  been,  that  our  army  after  of  the  north  of  Germany  was  in 
having  destroyed  the  French  ship-  arms ;  the  reputation  of  Bonaparte 
ping  should  have  Joined  the  in-  had  experienced ^ a  severe  shock; 
surgents  in  the  nortn  of  Germany,  his  progress  was  stopped.  At  this 
and  thus  have  acted  as  a  power-  critical  moment  Britain  had  pre- 
ful  diversion  in  favour  of  Austria^  pared  a  most  f  )rmidable  arma* 
that  object  would  have  been  com-  ment;  by  this,  it  was  imagined,  slie 
plelely  frustrated,  by  the  time  might  either  destroy  the  feeble 
which  would  necessarily  be  taken    remains  of  the  French  navy,  or 

lend 
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lend  a  powerful  assistance  to  the 
German  insurgeftts.  Had  she. 
been  merely  a  match  for  the  navy 
•f  France;  or  had  there  been 
even  a  remote  chance,  that  the 
ihtps  in  the  Scheldt  could  put  to 
sea,  or,  if  they  did»  could  escape 
the  Briti€h  fleets;  then,  perhaps^ 
the  continent  would  have  had  no 
right  to  cxp&t  that  their  interests 
should  have  been  preferred;  '  But, 
situated  as  Britain  was,  it  must 
have  galled  and  disappointed  those 
who  had  rrs^n"  in  antis  against 
Bonaparte,  to  perceive,  that  when 
we  had  it  in  o^r  power  to  have 
assisted  thetn,  we  preferred  an 
object  exchisively  British,  or  even 
permitted  that  object  to  enter  into 
our  plans  at  the  time  we  professed 
to  wish  well  to  the-'cauje  of  the 
contmcnt.  . 

If,  hoDWever,  tlie  British  ministry 
ever  seriously  thought  that  they 
should  be  able,  by  means  of  the 
expedition,  to  attain  both  objects ; 
-—to  block  up  or  destroy  the  French 
fleet,  and  to  create  a  powerful 
and' successful  diversion  jn  favour 
of  Austria; — they  w'ere  obliged 
to  forgo  the  expectation  of  the 
latter  result,  by  the  news  which 
they  received,  previous  to  the  saiU 
tng  of  the  expedition,  that  Austria 
found  it'  necessary  tp  enter  into  an 
armistice  with  France,  the  nature 
of  the  terms  of  which  too  clearly 
proved  that  she  was  unable  to 
continue  the  wan-  This  intelli- 
gence necessarily  confined  the  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition  to  the  occu- 
pation of  the  islands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  destruc- 
tion or  capture  of  the  French  ship$ 
of  war. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  ministers 
for  the  complete  manner  in  which 
thcf  expedition  was  fitted  out,  in 
every  respect;  nothing  seemed  to 
be  wanting  to  secure  it  as  much 


success  as  the  nature  of  the  eirter* 
prise  oil  which  it  was  about  to  be 
sept  would  admit  of,  but  the  ap' 

g>intment  of  an  able  commander, 
ut  here,  unfortunately,  the  British 
ministry  rendered  unavailing  and 
useless  the  formidable  strengui  and 
the  compHe  equipment  of  the 
troops,  when  it  was  knouoi  that 
the  command  was  to  b^  given  to  the 
earl  of  Chatham,  the  nation  no  lon- 
ger looked  forward  to  the  result  with 
confidence  or  hope  ;  they  durst  not 
flatter  thcTnselves  that  the  known 
gallantry  of  British  soldiers  would 
obtain  the  success  it  deserved,  when 
directed  and  led  on  by  a  general 
whose  very  name  was  almost  pro^ 
verbial  for  inactivity  and '  ^indo* 
lence.'  .  '*    . 

After  the  troops  were  all  emS^rk- 
ed,  and  tlie  transports  tknj  men  of 
war  were  on  the  point  of  falling,  a 
contrary  Wind  set  in,  ^nd  blew  so 
stronp;ly  and  steadily  as  to  detain 
the  fleiet  in  the  Downs  nearly  a 
fortnig^ht.  At  length,  on  the  28th 
and  29ih  of  July,  it'  sailed.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  army  in  the 
islands  of  Walche^en  .  and  South 
Beveland,  situated  in  the  mouth 
bf  the  Scheldt,  they  found  the 
enemy  not  disposed  to  make  any 
resistance  except  in  Finishing.  This 
place  lord  Chatham  immediate!/ 
proceeded  to  invest.  As  the  ope- 
ration did  not  require,  nor  indeed 
admit  of,  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
troops,  It  would  have  been  advise* 
able  to  have  dispatched  the  rest 
to  execute  the  ulterior  objects  of 
ihe  expedition.  This,  however,- 
was  not  done ;  the  unemployed 
troops  were  sufTered.  to  remain 
cooped  up  in  the  transports,  instead 
of  being  sent  against  the  forts  of 
the  Scheldt.  By  die  capitulation 
of  Middleburgh,  it  appeared  that 
it  was  the  design  of  our  govenv 
rocnt  to  retain  a  permanent  occif- 
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pation  of  the  island  of  Walcheren ; 
a  measare  unnecessary,  or  at  least 
of  little  utility,  if  the  French  fleet 
had  been  destroyed,  and  which  there- 
fore seemed  to  point  out  that  the 
commercial  as  well  as  the  naval 
interests'  of  Britain  were  to  be 
consulted  in  an  expedition  which 
ought  to  have  been  directed  solely 
to  the  good  of  our  allies. 

The  conquest  of  Flushing  was 
not  of  such  easy  and  speedy  achieve- 
ment as  was  at  first  expected :  by 
some  neglect  or  remissness  on  the 
part  of  our  commander,  the  enemy  ' 
were  enabled  to  send  across  from 
the  opposite  coast  considerahls  re- 
inforcements ;  and  though  they  were 
defeated  with  great  loss  in  every 
sortie  they  'made,  they  were  ena- 
bled to  hold  out  so  long,  that,  on 
the  surrender  of  Flusliing,  it  was 
not  deemed  ^  advisable  to  proceed 
up  the  Scheldt.  That  a  more  enter- 
prising general  would  have  taken 
this  fortress  much  more  expedi- 
tiously there  can  be  no  doubt. 
But  lord  Chatham  was  not  only 
indisposed  to  prompt  and  vigo- 
rous measures  himself,  but  he  was 
also  averse  to  their  being  employed 
by  the  generals  under  him.  In 
one  of  the  sorties,  the  enemy  were 
driven  back  so  closely,  and  in  such 
extreme  confusion,  that  our  troops 
coiildhave  taken  the  town  by  as- 
sault; but  from  this  attempt  they 
were  withdrawn  by  tlie  orders  of 
the  commander-in-chief. 

Flushing  Was  invested  on  tlie 
1st  of  August,  on  the  13rh  the^ 
batteries  were  conipleted,  and  the 
frigates  and  smaller  vessels  having 
taken  their  respective  stations,  the 
bombardment  commenced  that  day. 
The  town  suffered  dreadfully,  cspe- 
cially  from  the  effects  of  Congreve's 
rockets;  the  fortifications  were 
but  little  injured.  Ceneral  Mon- 
Bct^  who  commanded,  attempted 


an  inundation  of  the  island ;  but  it 
was  not  carried  to  such  a  length 
as  materially  to  retard  or  impede 
our  military  offensive  operations. 
On  the  14th  of  August  the  line-of- 
battle  ships  cannonaded  the  town 
for  some  hours,  with  considerable 
effect :  the  enemy's  fire  ceased ; 
and  a  summons  was  sent  in  :  but 
some  delay  and  difficulty  having 
arisen,  "it  is  supposed  from  gene- 
ral Monnet's  wish  either  to  include 
some  Irish  troops  in  the  capitular- 
tion,  or  to  obtain  tiih^  for  their 
escape,  the  attack  recomrftenceJ, 
and  an  advanced  post  was  carried 
by  the  bayonet.  The  next  day 
the  enemy  demanded  a  suspension 
of  arms,  which  was  *  succeeded  by 
tiie  surrender  of  the  town ;  and  the 
garrison,  amounting  to  more  than 
4000  meni  were  made  prisoners 
of  war. 

Soon  after  the  surrender  of 
Flushing,  a  rumour  reached  Eng- 
land, that  no  ulterior  operations 
would  be  undertaken.  Nothing, 
however,  appears  to  have  been 
decided  till  the  27th  of  August^ 
when  sir  Richard  Strachan,  who 
commanded  the  fleet,  having  gone 
in  person  to  learn  lord  Chatham's 
plans,  was  told  that  his  lordship 
had  come  to  a  determination  not  to 
advance.  While  the  British  com- 
mander was  slowly  proceeding  in 
the  siege  of  Flushing,  or  hesitating 
after  its  surrender  whether  he 
should  proceed  up  the  Scheldt, — * 
one  day  receiving  intelligence  that 
the  enemy  were  feebld  and  un- 
prepared, and  resolving  to  ad- 
vance, and  tiie  next  day  driven 
from  his  purpose  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  forts  on  the  Scheldt 
were  strongly  garrisoned,  and  a 
formidable  army  was  assembled 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp, 
— the  French  had  been  by  no  means 
idle«     Every  preparatio;i  had  been 
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made  to  oppose  the  passage  both  for  the  purpose  both  of  shutting  i^ 

of  our  arin  J"  and  na\'7 : — the  in-  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  thus 

terior  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  preYenting  the  sailing  of  the  French     - 

France  ^s  fur  as  Paris  had  been  ficety  aha  of  enabling  our   raer- 

stripped  of  the  national  guards ;  chants  to  introduce  British  manu^ 

and  an  army  numerous  at  Itfast,  if  factures  into  Holland.     But  from 

not  fjormidable  from  its  discipline  this  island*  the  sole  fruit  of  a  most 

and  experience,  had  actually  oeen  expensive    ezpedition«    we    .were 

collected  for  the  defence  of  Ant-  doomed  to  be  dHven  by  an  enemy 

werp  and  the  shipping*    The  im-  more   cruel   and  destructive  than 

mcnse  quantities  of  naval  stores*'  the   French.    It   was    notoriously 

with  which  the  arsenals  of  that  city  unhealthy*   The  French  troops  who 

had  been  filled*  were  either  remov-  had    garrisoned    it    had    suffered 

ed,  or  placed  in  such  a  state  that  dreadfully  from  a.pestilential  sick- 

they  could  easily  be  removed,  if  we  ness.     Though  they  had  been  ig- 

shotdd  succeed  in  ibrdng  a  passage  norant  of  this,  our  ministry  might 

up  the  Scheldt ;  and  preparations  have  learnt  from  the   inhabitants* 

Jiad  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  or    they  might  have    conjectured 

'conveying  the  ships  so  high  up  the  from  the  nature  of  its  situation  and 

river,  as  to  put  them  beyond   the  climate,  that  it  Would  prove  a  grave 

possible  reach  either  of  our  navy  to  our  troops.   Here,  however,  they 

or  army-  were  ordered  to  remain,  and  conse- 

While  the  commander  of  our  quently  were  doomed  to  perish.  Mi- 
land  forces  displayed  none  of  the  nisters  discovered  the  same  indecl- 
reqnisite  qualities  of  i\  general, —  sion  as  lord  Chatham.  When  the 
while  by  his  delay  and  indecision  fatal  malady  appeared  to  be  sus- 
be  gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity  pending  its  ravage^  they  resolved 
of  assembling  a  force  sufficient  to  to  retain  possession  of  the  island* 
oppose  our  progress, — sir  Richard  At  an  enomious  expense  they  sent  . 
Strachan  acted  with  the  usual  out  materials  for  building  barracks 
promptitude  and  firmness  of  a  Bri-  and  repairing  the  fortificatrons ; — 
tish  sailor.  He  offered  in  the  most  provisions  and  even  water  for  the 
unqualified  manner  every  assistance  troops  were  obliged  to  be  famished 
and  cooperation  which  the  navy  "from  England.  The  malady  con- 
was  capable  of  affording ;  and  he  tinned  and  increased :  they  paused 
appears  to  have  received  with  un-  in  their  proceedhigs*  and  seemed 
dissembled  dissatisfaction  and  in-  inclined  to  evacuate  the  islands 
dignation  the  determination  of  lord  The  frost  set  in ;  the  deaths  were 
Chatham  to  reject  his  proffered  as-  not  so  numerous.  Again  they 
sistance,  and  to  proceed  no  further*  clung  to  their  dearly  bought  con- 

The  most  melancholy  and  dis-  .quest.     At  length*  after  by  far  xht 

astrous  part  of  the  history  of  this  greater    proportion  of  our  ^forces 

ill-juciged  and  ill-conducted   expe-  had  either  died  of  the  pestilential 

dition  remains  yet  to  be  told.  Lord  disease  or  been  rendered  by  it  in- 

Chatham  widi  the  greater  number  capable  of  performing  their 'dtfty* 

of  the  troops  returned  to  Englandi^  the  fortifidhtions*  which  'had  been 

The  remainder  fcuind  it  expedient  repaired  at  a  great  expense,  were 

to  give  up  all  their  conquests,  ex-  destroyed;  and  the  island  was  eva- 

cept  the  island  of  Walcheren.  This  cuated,  in  the  sight  of  an  enemyt 

it  was  resolved  to  keep,  if  possible^  who,  knowing  tl\at  the  zuvages  of 
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&eise  would  render  any  attack  equipped,  but  destined  to  act  upon 

upon  us  unnecessary»'took  no  mea*-  the  best-digested  and  wisest  plan? 

tores  to  eipel  us  from  our  fatal  Instead  of  calling  for  approbation 

conquest.  on  account  of  the  magnitude  and 

lliefailureof  this  expedition  had  equipment  of  th^  expedition,  they 

been  so  indisputable  and  egregious ;  ought  to4ake  shame  and  remorse 

it  had  been  attended  wiu  'conse-  to  themselves,  for  having  rendered, 

qiiences  so  disgraceful  to  the  British  by  the  simple  act  of  the  appoint- 

ministry,  and  so  disastrous  as  well  ment  of  a  commander,  their  Own 

as  provoking  to  our  brave  soldiers,  plans  of  np  avail,  and  fruitlessly 

that  only  a  very  few  voices  were  lavished  the    blood,  the  treasure, 

feebly    held    up  in  naitigation  of  and^  the  military  resources  of  the 

the  censure,  which  was  strongly  nation. 


and  generally  passed  upon  those 
who  had  planned  and  him  w^io  had 
directed  the  execution  of  it.  In- 
deed the  causes  to  which  the  failure 
mieht  justly  be  attributed  were  so 
pa^bly  evident,  and  were  so  easily 
and  directly  traced  up,  partly  to 


I'he  attention  of  the  British  peg- 
pie  was  soon  called  off  to  two  cir** 
cumstances  $  one  of  which  was  cal- 
culated to  divert  their  indignation, 
and  the  other  to  suspend  it  for  sL 
short  time  ;— we  refer  to  the  dis- 
putes among  the  ministry,  and  the 


ministers,  and  partly  to  tlie  com-  celebration  of  the  jubilee,*  held  in 

mander  in  chief,  that  the  only  dif-  honour  of  the  king's  havin?  entered 

ficulty    and  doubt  was,  respecting  on  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign* 

the  due  apportioxung  of  the  blame  It  had  been  long  suspected  and 

and  the  consequent  indignation  of  rumoured  that  the  members  of  the 

the  people.     It  was  said  that  the  British  cabinet  by  no  means  agreed 

expedition  would  have  succeeded,  among  themselves.    The  failure  of 

if  unforeseen  and  unexpected  cir-  the  expedition  against  Walcheren 

cumstances  had  not  arisen,  and  op-  called  forth  these  disputes  into  a 

posed  an  insurmountable  obstacle  public  act  of  a  most  disgraceful 

to   its    success.     But   was  it  not  nature.     On  the  22d  of  September 

known  that  the  coast  of  which  our  a  duel  took  place  between  lord  Cas- 

army  was  to  gain  possession  was  tlereagh    and   Mr.   Canning,  two 

strong  from  nature  and  art?  Might  members  of  his  majesty's  cabinet, 

it  not  have  been  foretold,  that  by  holding  the  highest  ofiScial  situations 

directing  our  first  efforts  against  in  the  state,  tne  former  being  se- 

Rushin?,  instead  of  pushing  directly  cretary  for  the  colonial  depar  tment, 

forwara  to  the  grand  and  main  and  the  latter  secretary  for  foreign 

object  in  view,  the  arsenals  of  Ant-  affairs.    The  first  fire  was  without 

werp,  and  the  shipping  there,  would  effect;  and  as  the  nature  of  the 

by  the  delay  be  placed  beyond  our  difference  did  not  appear  to  the 

reach  or  our  power  ?    Above  and  combatants  to  admit  ot  explanation 

before  aU,  ought  not  ministers  to  or  apology,  they  fired  at  each  other 

have  known,  Uiat  by  the  appoint-  a  second  time,  when  Mr.  Canning 

ment  of  suck  a  man  as  the  earl  of  received  his  antagonist's  bullet  in 

Chatham,  they  blasted  every  ex-  hisj^ight  thigh. 


pectation  of  success,  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  derived  from 
an  expedition  not  only  of  the  great- 
force  and  most  vomplctely 
1809. 


Thisi  duel  was  preceded  and  itth* 
mediately  occasioned  by  a  letter 
from  lord  Castlereagh  to  Mr.  Can- 
ning.  In  this  letter  nis  lord^io  ac- 
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cuses  Mr.  Cnoning  of  having  clan-  towards  the  accomplishment  of  afft 
destinely  endeavoured   to  procure  object,  against  which  lord  Cfistle- 
his  removal  from  his  situation,  and  reagh  declared  he  had  no  right,  and 
of  having  obtained  a  positive  pro-  should  have  felt  no  inclination,  to 
mise  to  that  eflPect  from  the  duke  of  have  expressed  any  resentment,  if 
Portland.     His    lordships  declares  Mr.   Canning  had  acted    op«rly, 
that  he  would  not  have  deemed  tlie  and  called  for  the  removal  of  his 
conduct  of  MK  Canning  improper  colleague  on  public  grounds, — laid 
or  unfair  towards  himseu*,  if  he  had  his  lordship  under  the  painful  ne- . 
tiot  concealed  bis  intention  from  his  cessity,   in  order  to  vindicate  his 
lordships  who,  as  the  person  most  character,  of  calling  for  that  satis- 
interested,  ought  explicitly,  and  at  faction  which  he  conceived  himself 
first,  to  have  been  made  acquainted  entitled  to  claim, 
with  Mr.  Canning's  proposal  for        Soon  after  the  duel,  a  more  full 
bis    remcfi^aL     On    the    contrary,  and  particular  statement  of  lord 
Mr.  Canning,   notwithstanding  he  Castlereagh's  grounds  of  complaint 
had  declared  his    conviction  that  against    Kir.    Canning    appeared, 
lord  Castlereagh  was  unfit  for  his  which  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
stttiatioiH  and  nad  thereupon  pre-  been  drawn  up  by  one  of  his  lord-  ' 
trailed  upon  the  duke  of  Portland  ship's  particular  and  most  intimate 
to  consent  to    his  removal,   con-  friends,   and  to  have  been  made 
tinned  to  treat  his  lordship  as  if  he  public  under  his  direction  and  au- 
still  possessed  his  confidence  and  thority.     As  far  as  this  statement 
good  opinion,  and  permitted  a  mi-  relates  to  what  ma*y>  strictly  speak- 
nister,  whom  he  had  denounced  to  ing,  be  called  the  personal  grounds 
the  premier  as  incapable,  to  plan  bfdifierence,  (if  on  such  a  subject, 
and  carry  into  execution  the  most  and  between  men  holding  such  high 
expensive  and  formidable  expedi-  and  responsible  situations,  a  distinc- 
tion perhaps  ever  sent  from  the  tion  may  be  made  between  personal' 
British  shoresi  and  public  grounds,}  it  adds  little 
Lord  Castlereagh  added,  that  he  to  what  is  contained  in  the  letter 
was    aware    Mr.   Canning  might  which    immediately  preceded  the 
urge  that  he  himself  was  anxious  duel.     But  in  other  points  of  view 
that  his  proposal  for  tlie  removal  of  it  is  deeply  deserving  our  serious 
his  colleague  might  speedily  be  de-  attention.     From  the  letter  it  ap- 
cidcd  upon,  and  thiir  he  had  ac-  pears  that  Mr.  Canning  not  only 
tually  pressed  the  dnke  of  Portland  behaved  in  a  manner  towards  lord 
to  carry  it  into  execution ;  but  that  Ca&tlcreagh  which  was  far  removed 
his  grace*  and  some  other  members  from  that  openness  and    candour 
of  the  cabinet,    supposed    to    be  which  one  gentleman  expects  and 
his  lordikhip's  friends,  had  resided  is  accustomed  to  receive  from  an* 
the  proposal.     This,  however,  did  other;  but  that  he  so  far  forgot  his 
not,  in  his  lordship's  opinion,  jus-  duty  as  a  public  minister,  and  so 
tify  Mr.  Canning  in  concealing  his  utterly  abandoned  or  sacrificed  the 
proposal  from  his  colleague,   and  honour  and  welfare  of  the  country, 
still  les>  in  acting  towards  him  in  whicE,   in  that  capacity,   it    was 
such^a  manner  as  if  he  continued  above  all  things  .incumbent  upon 
to  possess  his  confidence.     Tlie  un-  bin?  to  have  studied  and  pursued, 
justifiable  and  clandestine  manner  that  he  |[ave  his  conBdence  and  co« 
.in  which  M^.  Canning  proceeded  operation  to  a  colleague)  whom  he 

bad 
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'  had  denoanced  to  the  premier  as 
incapable  of  performing  the  duties 
of  hi$  office ; — ^and  that  too,  t\ot  at. 
a  time  when  the  regular  and  com- 
paratively inconsequential  business 
of  his  office  was  to  be  performed ; 
but  when  an  expedition,  which  hud 
cost  the  nation  an  enormous  sum,— 
which  was  destined  to  the  accom- 
pli^hment  of  an  arduoivs  under- 
taking,— wiiicb  was  composed  of 
the  choicest  troops  of  Britain,— 
and  on  the  issue  of  which  depended 
not  only  the  lives  of  thousands,  but 
the  retrieving  of  that  reputation  for 
military  skill  and  enterpi  ise  which 
had,  in  the  short  space  of  three 
years,  received  such  repeated  and , 
dreadful  shocks,  6x}m  our  fliilures 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  in  Portugal,  and 
in  Spain, — ^was  to  be  planned^ 
equipped,  and  carried  into  effect. 

The  statement  to  which  we  have 
adverted,  presents  to  our  astonished 
and  indignant  sight  another  in- 
stance of  ministerial  intrigue,  equal- 
ly disgraceful,  and  highly  prejudi- 
cial to  the  interest  of  Britain  and 
her  allies.  It  positively  and  une- 
quivocally asserts,  that  there  was 
delusion  practised,  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  removal  of  lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  but  also  with  respect  to 
the  appointment  of  lord  Wellesley 
to  be  ambassador  in  Sp/m.  Al- 
though his  lordship  was  gazetted  fbr 
this  appointment  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  yet  he  delayed  setting  out 
for  Spain  till  after  the  expedition  to 
the  Scheldt  had  sailed,  and  thus 
arrived  too  late  to  b2  ol  any  use  to 
the  cause  of  our  allies.  This  delay 
in  his  setting  off,  the  statement 
ascribes  to  his  having  been  promised 
and  designed  by  Mr,  Canning;  to 
succeed  lord  Castlereat^h  as  se- 
cretary of  state  in  the  war  depart- 
ment. 

'  AjT4inst,  such    serious  . charges, 
e<^uaU)C  implicating  Mr.  Canning 


as  a  g^entleman  and  a  public  mi^ 
nister,  the  nationl[iaturalIy  expected 
a  prompt,  if  not  a  satisfactory  re- 
ply«  But  nearly  a -month  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  the  duel  before 
Mr.  Canning  deigned,  or  found 
himself  prepared,  to  enter  on  his 
defence.  In  the  mean  time  the 
ministry  was  completely  broken 
u  p.  The  (dake  of  Portland  gave  m 
his  resignation,  on  account  of  his 
age  and  infirmities  f.  and  lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning  resigned, 
but  no,t  officially  and  formally  till 
after  the  duel  had  taken  place. 

At  length  Mr.  Canning's  state* 
ment  made  its  appearance.    It  was 
plain  that  unless  he  could  deny  the;    * 
facts  alleged  against  him  by  lord 
Castlereagh,  he  would  not  be-  able 
to  remove,  or  even  to  weaken,  the 
unfavourable  impression  which  the 
public  mind  had  received  against 
nim  :    and  yet  he  had  much  m  his 
favour,  he  was  looked  up  to,  as  a 
man  of  nice  honour    and    direct 
dealing ;  while  his  opponent  had 
long  been  the  bye- word  of  a  great* 
portion  of  the  nation  for  flexibility   , 
of  conduct  aud  love  of  place.     But 
not  all  the  respecp  entertained  for  - 
Mr.    Canning*s    former    conduct, 
aided  as  it  was  by  the  prejudice 
against  lord  v  Castlereagh,    was  ot 
service   to    htm    in  this  instance. 
Lord  Castlereagh's  statement  was« 
simple,  and  plainly  told :  it  urged 
facts,  wkh  respect  to  his  colleague^ 
which,  if  they  could  not  be  posi- 
tively contradicted,  admitted  of  no  • 
excuse,  from  the  circumstances  ia 
which  they  occurred,  or  the  mo- 
tives from  which  tbey  sprung. 
.  Mr.   Canning    allows    that   the 
proposal  and  plan  for  lord  Castle* 
reagh's  dismissal  continued  from 
Easter  till  September ;  but  he  con- 
tends that  it  was  entirely  owing  to 
his  lordship's  friends  that  the  ac« 
tual  dismissal  was  delayed  till  the 
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termination  of  the  expedition  to  the  found  out  diat  lord  Castlereagh 

Schekit.     The  principal  point  on  was  entirely  ignorant  of  what  was 

which  he  insists  is,  that  he  supposed  going  on.    Then,  though  it  was 

his  colleague  knew  that  his  dismis-  too  hite  to  have  wiped  off  suspi- 

sal  was  in  contemplation,  and  that  cion,  he  out^ht  to  have  taken  uie 

it  originated  with  him.     fiut  was  it  ctmmmiication  out  of  the  hands  of 

not  tne  duty  of  an  honourable  man,  those  who  had  neglected  to  make 

and  ought  it  not  to  have  been  his  it,  and  have  himself  stated  to  his 

first  and  most  anxious  care,  to  have  lordship,   explicitly  and  fuUyt  all 

himself  informed  lord  Castleicagh,  that  he  had  proposed  to  the'duke 

that  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  of  Portland,  and  all  that  had  been 

htm  to  propose  his  dismissal ;  and  agreed  upon.     But  it  is  not  neces- 

that  ke  had  actually  obtained  a  pro-  sary  to  multiply  words  on  this  sub* 

mise  that  it  sliould  take  place  ?  Mr.  jcct:    The  line  of  conduct  which 

Canning  did  not  do  this  ;  but  con-  Mr.  Canning  ought  to  have  prr- 

tented  himself  wi|:h  recommending  sued  was  obvious  and  simple:    it 

itid  committing  the  comniunica-  was  chalked  out  to  him  by  the 

tion  of  the  ungrateful  intelligence  usual  practice  of  parliament ;  there 

to  one  of  lord  Castlereagh's  friends,  no  member  ever  makes  a  moUon 

He  wished  his  colleajgue  to  be  pre-  against  another,   till  after  hp  has 

pared  for  his  dismissal :    he  was  given  notice  to  die  gentleman  who 

afraid  of  hurting  his  feelings,  if  it  is  to  be  the  object  of  it. 
should  be  made  known  to  him  in        Mr.  Cannin?  afterwardsy    upon 

an  indiscreet  and  hurried  manner,  the  demise  of  the  duke  of  Pordand, 

But  did  he  imagine  thq  noble  lord  published    a    more  circumstanual 

destitute  of   those  feelings  which  and  minute  defence  of  his  conduct, 

would  be  wounded  at  the  unfolding  In  this  he  is  not.  more  successful 

of  secret  machination ;  and  at  the  than   in  the  statement  which   we 

knowledge  diat  he,  who  had  con-  have  already  examined  ;  it  is  there- 

standy  met  and  received  him  with  fore  not  necessary  t«  attend  to  it, 

unaltered    countenance    and    Ian-  except  so  far  as  it  points  out  how 

guage,  was  actually  planning  his  mucn  the  interests  of  die  country 

dismissal,  because  he  Jecmed  him  were  neglected  and  injured  by  the 

an  unwordiy  and  -incapable  col-  ministerial  squabbles.     It  appears 

league  ?     But  Mr.  Canning  asserts,  th;ic  such  was  the  clashing  of  per- 

he  naturally  supposed  that  those  sonal  interest,  or  such  the  indeci- 

who  had  undertaken,  to  communi-  sion  and  fickleness  of  ministers,  that 

cate  the  intelligence  to  lord  Castle-  not  fewer  than  four  different  ar- 

rftagh   h;^  actually  fulfilled  their  rai\gements  respecting  the  business 

•  commission.     Is  Mr.  Canning  so  of  the  war  department   wer^    re- 

in^xperienced  in  reading  the  feel-  solved  and  unresolved  upon,  in  the 

ings  and  dispositions,  as  they  im-  short    space   of  as  many  wteks. 

press  themselves  on  the  countenance  While  Bonaparte,  with  his  usual  de-> 

and  behaviour,    as    not    to  have  cision  and  celerity,  was  penetrating 

found  out,   during  his  interviews  to  the  very  centre  of  the  Austrian  do* 

with  his  colleague,  whether  he  was  minions,  die  British  cabinet  were  un- 

really  acquainted  with  the  plan  for  able  to  fix  upon  the  arrangement  of 

his  dismissal  ?  He  acknowledges  in-  one  of  the  omceis  of  government  ! 
deedf  that  a  short  time  previous  to        Even  the  removalof  an  incapable 

receiving  the   challenge    he    first  minister,  it  appears  from  this  state- 
ment 
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ment  of  Mr.  Canning,  was  not  to 
take  place  unless  it  Qould  be  recon- 
ciled to  his  feelings.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  of  any  thing 
more  ridiculoas,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  insulting  to  the  nation 
than  this.  The  lives,  the  treasure, 
the  honour  of  Britain  were  deemed 
trifling,  when  compared  with  the 
wound  which  the  feelings  of  lord 
Castlereaeh  might  receive  on  ac- 
count of  nis  removal  from  o£Bce ! 
The  cause  of  the  imbecility  of  our 
councils  and  our  measures  is  now 
brought  so  fully  out  to  open  day, 
that  he  must  be  blind  indeed  who 
does  not  perceive  it. 

On  one  point  more  shall  we  offer 
a  few  remarks,  and  then  dismiss 
this  unpleasant  and  humiliaung  cir« 
coinstance.  Ministers  of  all  de- 
scriptions and  parties  are  too  apt 
to  complain,  because  they  do  not 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  brand  those  as  disaf- 
fected, who  stigmatize  their  mea- 
sures as  weak,  lU-juclged,  or  bent 
more  directly  to  their  own  interest 
than  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
But  has  not  the  disclosure  made  by 
Mr.  Canning  and  lord  Castlereagh 
afforded  tn&ncholy  proof,  that  me 
complaints  of  the  pieople  are  too 
well  founded  ?  Could  the  most  vi- 
rulent and  disaffected  enemy  of  ad- 
ministration have  throx^n  out  sur« 
ciises,  or  published  libels,  more 
dishonourable  to  ministers,  or  more 
calculated  to  withdraw  from  them 
the  confidence,  and  to  load  them 
with  the  contempt,  of  the  nation, 
than  the  truths  which  nhey  them- 
selves have  given  to  the  world  ? 
The  most.undeviating  and  upright 
devotion  of  their  faculties  to  die 
public  good,  joined  to  the  most 
complete  success  in  all  thtir  mea- 
sures, would  not  rescue  any  mi- 
nistry firom  the  imputation .  of  im- 
becili(j  or  corruption ;  for  this  al) 


public  men  must  lay  their  account : 
It  is  a  tax  which  their  elevated  si* 
tuation  levies  on  them.  But  they 
iliay  narrow  and  weaken  in  no  in- 
considerable degree  tlie  sphere  and 
the  action  of  calumny.  Those  who 
are  liberal  and  enlightened  enough 
to  perceive  and  acknowledge  the  dif- 
ficulties and  ten;]ptatioiRs  with  which 
they  are  surrounded,  will  make  a 
willing  and  ample  allowance  for  . 
occasional  mistakes  and  derelic-* 
tions  of  duty;  but  the  same  men 
will  be  the  last  to  pardon  or  over* 
look  that  incapacity  and  corruption,  , 
which  is  unable  to  secure,  or  habi- 
tually disposed  to  sacrifice,  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation. — See  Principal 
Occurrences. 

On  tlie  day  aftet  the  duel .  took 
place  between  lord  Castlereagh  and 
Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Perceval,  on 
whom,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
signation of  the  duke  of  Portland, 
the  ostensible  as  well  as  the  real 
government  of  the  country  and 
superintendence  of  his  majesty's 
councils  had  fallen,  wrote  to  earl 
Grey  and  lord  Grenville,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  them  to  c6me 
mto  administration.  This  letter 
certainly 'Was  not  so  explicit  and 
clear  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  In 
it  Mr.  Perceval  stated  to  the  noble 
lords,  that  his  majesty  had  autho* 
rized  lord  Liverpool  and  himself  to 
communicate  witli  them,  **  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  extended 
and  combined  administration./'  To 
each  he  also  stated,  that  he  had 
sent  a  similar  communication  co 
the  other. — See  PMc  papers^ 

Lord  Grey,  in  reply,  declined 
coming  to  London,  considering 
that  his  journey  thither  could  be  of 
no  possible  use,  since  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  him  to  form  an 
union  with  his  majesty's  ministers^ 
with  any  hope  that  by  such  union 
the  intention  of  his  majesty,  <n  — 
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tK^^i7.1ng  Mr.  Perceval  to  propose  it, 
or  the  interests  of  the  country,  could 
be  promoted.  Lord  Grenville  im- 
niediately  came  to  town :  but  the 
dky  after iiis  arrival  he  vnt  a  reply, 
objecting  on  similar  grounds  to 
those  stated  by  lord  Grey  to  an' 
union  with  his  majesty's  ministers  ; 
and  adding,  that  his  objections  were 
not  person:il,'  but  applied  "  to  the 
principle  of  the  government  itself, 

'  and  to  the  circumstances  which  at- 
tended U«  apjx>intment.'' 

Much  senseless  and  illiberal  cla- 
mour haf  been  attempted  to  be 
raised,  against  lords  Grey  and  CJren- 
yille,  for  their  refusal  to  cQmply 
with  the  wishes  of  his  majesty,  in 
fprmtng  an  extended  and  combined 
administration.  It  has  been  sai^J, 
that  by  such  refusar  they  evinced  a 
factious  and  disloyal  disposition : 
that,  ;is  they  acknowledged  the 
jcountry  was  in  a  situation  of  singu- 
lar peril  and  difficulty,*  it  was  meir 
bound^n  dujty  to  have  stepped  for- 
ward  with  their  abilities  and  ser- 
vices towards  its  guidance  and 
safety*  more  espcciaDy  when  his 
majesty  himself  had  condescended 
to  apply  to  them.  That  it  is  the 
paramount  duty  of  all  who~  claim 
the  title  •pf  loyal  subjects  to  their 

-  sovereign,  or  of  patriojtic  members  - 
iof  the  state,  to  lend  the  aid  o£  their 
talents  and  exertions  in  times  of 
public  difficulty,  nolle  cap  deny  c 
but  both  lord  Grey  and  lord  Gren- 
vilje  eptpressly  declared,  that  they 
were  con jrinced,  that  by  an  union 
with  the  men  in  power  they  should 
,only  be  gwky  of  a  dereliction  of 
principle^  an<J  give  tjieir  name  and 
sancti^Qn  to  a' line  of  conduct  in 
their  opinion  highly  prejudicial  to 
die  weHfare  of  the  nation,  without 
))etng  in  fhe  smallest  df gree  capable 
^  of  serving  iheir  country.  They  re- 
fused the  offer,  not  because'  they 
^.ex^  in  the  lea^t  ixidi^ppsed  to  step 


forward  in  this  awful  crisis,  but  be* 
Cause  that  offer  proceeded  on  the 
supposition  of  a  continuance  of 
those  measures  v/'hich  they  had 
constantly  reprobated  and  opposcfd^ 
and  from  the  adoption  of  which 
they  dated  and  traced  the  misfor. 
tunes  of  the  country. 

After  tliis  refusal,  Mr.  Perceval, 
to  whom  the  formation  of  a  new 
ministry  was  more  particularly 
intrusted,  applied  to  *  different  pub» 
lie  men,  who  were  known  to  be 
generally  favourable  ti*  the  Hhe  of 
politics  he  had  pursued.  But  such 
was  either  their  conviction  of  the 
difficulty  and  pesponsibility  to  which 
the  acceptance  of  office,  under 
the  existing  circumstances  of  th« 
continent  and  of  Britain,  would 
unavoidably  expoiie  them,  or  such 
their  suspicion  that  the  ministry 
would  be  short-lived)  that  Mr.  Per*, 
ceval  met  wiih  many  refusals,  and 
experienced  an  unusual  unwillingr 
ness  in  public  men  to  accept  of 
official  situations. 

Application  was  at  length  n^cl« 
to  the  marquis  of  Wellesley.  This 
nobleman  was  in  Spain,  whither  he 
had  gone  for  t^e  {>urpose,  and  with 
the  hope,  of  infusing  a  portion  of 
his  energy  and  actnrity  into  the 
supreme  junta.  He  had  not,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  the  object  of  his 
mission ;  and  it  was  believed  that  he 
might  be  more  advantageously  em- 
ployed at  home,  in  giving  a  vivi- 
fying and  connectmg  principle  to 
the  inert  and  discordant  materials 
of  which  Mr.  Perceval  was  ultU 
mately  compelled  to  form  his  mU 
nistry.  He  himself  took  the  offices 
of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  aiwl 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The 
marquis  of  Wellesley  succeeded  his 
friend  Mr.  Canning  as  secretary  of  "^ 
state  for  the  foreign  department^ 
lord  Liverpool  was  transferred  from 
the  home  to  the  yrar  department ; 
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•nd  Mr.  Ryder  was  appomted  to 
succeed  lord  Liverpool.  Lord  Pal- 
xnerstoh  was  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pointed secretary  at  war,  in  the 
room  of  sir  James  Pulteney. 

We  have  alreaJy^remarked  that 
the  disgraceful  expedition  to  WaU 
cheren  had  roused*  the  indignation 
of  the  country,  and  that  this  indig- 
nartoiv  had  been  partially  directed 
to  another  object,  by  the  disputes 
in  the  cabinet  and  the  duel  be- 
tween lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr, 
Canntng;  and  suspended,  for  a 
season,  by  ilie  celebration  of  a  na- 
tional jubilee.  Amidst  all  the  cala-# 
mitous  and  disgraceful  conseq  uentes 
of  an  iU-sorted  ^nd  incapable  ad- 
xninistration,  the  British  people 
were  not  unmindful  of  the  virtues 
of  their  so^rereign.  However  it 
may  suit  the  purpose  of  designing 
men  to  confound  the  natural  and 
laudable  dissatibfaciton  of  the  f)CO- 
ple  at  the  misrule  of  ministers 
with  a  spirit  of  disloyalty  towards 
their  sovereign,  yet  nb  two  circum- 
stances can  be  more  distinct.  In- 
deed, those  who  are  filled  most 
completely  with  the  most  genuine 
spirit  of  loyalty,  must  experience 
most  profoundly,  and  will  be  dis- 
posed to  utter  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage, those  feelings  Qf  indignation 
which  arise  .from  perceiving  how 
imperfectly  the  wishes  of  tlie  sove- 
reign for  tiie  good  of  his  subjects 
are  seconded  by  the  condua  of  his 
ministers.  Hence  the  enthusiasm 
manifested  throughout  the'  natioii 
on  th^  day,  which  saw  a  mon'^rch 
deservedly  dear  to  Britain  enter 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign.  Nor 
was  the  celebration  of  this  day  less 
remarkable  for  tlie  enthusiastic  loy- 
alty which  was  displayed,  than  for 
the  wise  and  humane  manner  in 
which  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  to 
Providence,  for  Jiaving  p.ermittcd 


their  sovereign  to  rcign  so  long, 
and  for  the  continuance  of  indepen- 
dence and  prosperity,  in  the  midst 
of  the  wreck*  of  Europe,  gave  itself 
utterance.  The  hungiy  were  fed ; 
the  naked  were  clothed ;  the  pri- 
son doors  were  thrown  open  to  the 
unfortunate  debtor;  and  every 
heart,  which  man  was  capable  of 
making  glad,  rejoiced  on  tliat  day. 
It  was  expected  by  many  people 
that  ministers  would  perceive  the 
necessity,  or  the  prudence,  of  insti- 
tuting some  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to ' 
Walcheren ;  or  at  least  that  they 
would  endeavour  to  shift  the  blame 
from  themselves  to  the  earl  of 
Chafham.  But  ho  disposition  or 
attempt  of  that  kind  was  mani- 
fested. That  ministers  had  no  in- 
tention Jo  advise  his  majesty  to 
summon  a  court-martial,  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  the  commander, 
was  evident,  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  appeared^  and  been 
graciously  received  at  a  public 
levee  soon  after  his  return  from 
Walcheren.  *  On  him,  therefore,  it 
WHS  hardly  to  be  supposed  ministers 
meant  to  atiach  any  blame :  yet 
evei^  fhose  who  were  convinced 
that  the  e^cpcdition  was  injudiciously 
planned,  and  that  the  appointment 
of  the  earl  of  Chatham  to  the  com- 
mand was  hi;^hly  culpable,  were 
by  no  means  disposed '  to  free  that 
nobleman  from  all  responsibility 
and  censure.  Th«y  were  therefore 
grieved  and  surprised  to  see  un- 
doubted signs  of  the  determination 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  let  his 
conduct  go  uncensured  and  unex- 
amined. A  British  commander, 
with  neirly  50,000  men  at  bis  dis- 
posal, had  barely  and  slowly  ac- 
complished the  capture  of  one  for- 
tified place ;  before  which  he  had 
nee41essly  loitered  so  long,  as  to 
^        X  4  render 
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render  all  further  enterprise  useless 
pr  extremely  hazardous.  With 
means  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
siccomplishment  of  all  he  was  sent 
to  perform^  he  had  failed  in  a- 
chievin^  any  conquest  of  real  bene- 
fit to  his  country  or  of  permanent 
injury  to  the  enemy.  Yet  he  was 
received  on  his  return  as  if  he  had 


which,  after  a  long  and  wann  de«  . 
bate,  they  succeeded  in  substituting 
an  address  less  offensive  and  harsh* 
This  party  had  in  the  Rrst  instance 
.insisted  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  requesting  his  majesty  to  insti- 
tute an  inquiry ;  but  findii^  them- 
selves unable  to  present  an  address 
to  that  effect,  they  were  oblieed  to 
not  disappointed  the  expectations  of    rest  satisfied  with  the  partial  suc- 
the  nation,  nor  wasted  the  blood  of    cess  and  triumph  of  having  omitted 
her    soldiers,    nor    tarnished    the    pr  softenod  the  disagreeable  truths 
honour  of  her  arms ; — while  the    and  plain  language  of  that  which 
inan  who  had  defended  Flushing    was  originally  proposed  and  carried* 
90  long  against  our  immense  force    To  this  address,   even  when  thuc 
was  declared  by  the  military  tribu-  ^rendered  palatable,   his   majesty's 
nals  of  France  deserving  of  death,    reply  was  very  short  and  dry.     He 


expressed  his  regrets  that  the  ezpe* 
dition'  to  the  Scheldt  had  accom* 
plislied  a  part  only  of  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  sent  out,  but  he  did 
not  judge  it  necessary  to  direct  any 


for  having  surrendered  it  before  an 
asssulable  breach  was-  made  in  the 
wallst  There  is  no  doulit  injus- 
tice in  passing  sentence  on  a  man 
while    he    is   prisoner  in  another         ^     ^ 

country,  and  tnerefore  incapable  of  military  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
defending  himself  J  but  if  we  would  his  commanders  by  sea  or  land,  in 
imitate  Bonaparte  in  exacting  thie  this  conjoint  service.  Parliament, 
full  measure  of  their  duty  from  our  however,  might  ask  for  such  in* 
military  commanders,  we  should  formation,  or  take  such  measures, 
4o  away  one  great  cause  of  the  as  they  should  judge  most  condu- 
failure  of  our  expeditions,  cive  to  the  public  good.    Of  that 

As  there  appeared  to  be  no  dis-  part  of  the  aadress  which  expressed 
position  on  th6  part  of  ministers  to  the  sorrow  and  indignation  of  the 
institute  any  inquiry  into  the  causes  common  council  at  the  dissensions 
of  the  fiiilure  and  the  calamities  of  which  had  taken  place  among  his 
the  expedition  to  tlie  Scheldt,  the  majesty's  ministers^  his  majesty  took 
comiTipn  council  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
dbn  at  length  determined  to  ad- 
dress his  majesty  on  this  subject; 
and  at  tl^  same  time  to  express  to 
)iim  their  {ndi^riant  sense  of  the 
disgraceful  squaobles  that  bad  taken 
place  among  hfs  servants.  A  strong 


no  notice  in  his  reply.  This  reply 
is  not  only  short,  but  it  is  also  un« 
satisfactory,  and  by  no  meaot  *o£ 
easy  comprehension.  It  asserts  that 
the  expedition  succeeded  in  part.-— « 
This  certainly  is  not  meant  to  add 
mockery  to  public  disappointment 


address  to  this  e^ect  was  accord-  ^  and  indignation,  or  te  quii)ble  away 
pgly  moved  and  cariied,  but  only    the  ground  on  which  inquiry  wsk^ 


hj  the  casting  voice  of  the  lord 
tnayor.  As  the  language  and  tone 
of.  this  address  were  by  no  means 
acceptable  to  ministers,  tlie  party 
attached  to  them  in  the  common 
council  called  another  meeting^  in 


requested :  yet  it  has  so  much  thi$ 
appearance,  that  it  ought  not  to 
have  been  put  into  the  mouth  of 
his  majesty.  Let  us  hope  that  no 
attempt  will  be  made  in  parliament 
to  satisfy  or  console  the  nation,  by 
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tlie  repetition  of  this  asseitiom  and  they  had  determined  not  to  oppose 

that  his  majesty  was  advised  by  hts  a  full  and  strict  inquiry  into  the 

ministers  to  refer  the  nation  to  the  authors,  as  well  as  die  causes,  of 

proceedings  of  parliament  on  the  its  iailute  and  calamipes* 
expedition,    because  in  that  place* 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Jffaln  of  Spain — Campaign  under  Sir  John  Mocre-^Its  Importance  stated  % 
as  exhibiting  the  'Character  of  the  Spanish  People,  Army,  and  Govern-' 
ment — Dbappointment  of  Sir  John  Moore ^  with  respect  to  the  promised 
Cooperation  of  the  Spanish  Army — Situation  of  the  British  from  the 
Defeat  of  the  Spaniards^ Sir  John  Moore  prevented  from  retreating  b^ 
the  Advice  and  Remonstrances  of  Mr.  Frere — The  British  and  Frentk 
Armies  meet — A  partial  Erfgagement^Superiority  of  the  British  Cavalry 
'^Immense  Force  dispatched  ajier  the  British — Sir  John  Moore  compelled 
to  retreat — Dreadjhl  Situattan  of  his  Army — arrives  at  Lugo-^-^^ere 
Battle  to  the  Enemy — which  is  refused — Arrwal  of  the  British  at  Corunna 
'-^obliged  to  wait  for  Transports-— -Battle  of  Corunna*— Exertions  ctnd  Fall 
of  Sir  John  Moore — The  French  completely  repulsed — The  British  embark 
— jLos/  Moments  of  Sir  John  Moore — /&  Character  and  Interment. 


IN  resuming  our  narrative  of  the  succour.    It  is  now  in  our  power  to 

afEairs  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  present  a  full  and  satisfactory  de« 

the  first  subject  that  deserves  and  tail  of  the  operations  of  sir  John 

demands  our  attention  and  notice  Moore's   army ;   and  in  doing  it^ 
embraces  the  march  and  operations  '  we  shall  have  to  record  tiie  most 

of  the  British  army  under  the  com-  disastrous     retreat    under    which 

mand  of  sir  John  Moore.     In  our  British   troops  ever  suffered,    ter- 

former  volume  our  information  re-  minated  and  crowned,  however,  by 

specting  it  was  so  scanty  and  mea-  one  of  the  most  glorious  victories 

gre,  that,  while  we  were  under  the  they  ever  achieved, 

painftfl  necessity  of  recording  the  it  is  not,   however,   merely  or 

entry  of  the  French  emperor  into  principally  on  account  of  the  in- 

the  capital  of  Spain,  we  were  un-  terest  which  the  narrative  of  this 

able  either  to  recount  any  efforts  on  campaign  will  unavoidably  excite^ 

the  part  of  the  British  army  to  ar-  thai  we  are  induced  to  enter  on  its 

rest  or  suspend  his  progress,  or  to  detail;  it  is  important,  and  must  be 

assign  any  sufficient  and  unequi-  useful  in  another  respeci ;  sbce  it 

vocal  cause  for  tlie  tardiness  of  its  opens  to  our  view  the  character 

frogrebSf  and  the  inefficiency  of  its  both  of  the  Spanish  people  and  of 

«  *i«A 
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the  Spanish  government  more 
clearly  and  fully  than  they  possibly 
can  be  exhibited  by  any  representa- 
tion d^a^^•n  kom  any  other  source. 
It  will  be  secti  that  while  no  small 
part  of  the  misfortunes,  the  losses, 
and  the  useless  inactivity  of  sir  John 
Moore*s  army  preceded  from  the 
injudicious  plan  on  which  he  was 
directed  or  compelled  to  act ;  even 
that  plan^  injudicious  and  absurd 
as  it  was,  would  have  produced 
some  benefit  to  the  Spaniards,  liad 
its  execution  been  assisted,  as  it 
ought  to  have  been,  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  junta,  the  valour  of  the 
armies,  or  tlie  zeal  and  cooperation 
of  the  people. 

The  British  army  destined  to  act 
in  favour  of  the  Spaniards  consisted 
of  the  troops  which  marched  from 
Portugal  under  the  command  of 
sir  John  Moore,  and  tliose  which 
were  sent  from  England  under  the 
command  of  sir  David  Baird.  The 
latter  arrived  at  Corunna  on  the 
1  Sth  of  October  J  808,  and  was  asto- 
nished and  disappointed  to  find  that 
the  junta  of  Gallicia  refused  him 
permission  to  land  his  troops.  When 
Ut  last  he  was  permitted  to  land  * 
them,  his  reception  was  so  extremely 
cold,  that  he  was  disposed  to  duubc 
whether  the  .Spanish  government 
really  wished  for  the  cooperation 
of  the  Bfiiish.  The  s;ime  impres- 
sion was  made  on  sir  John  Moore 
when  he  arrived  at  Salamanca  on 
the  1  Sth  of  November :  he  found 
so  little  preparation  made  for  the 
reception  or  accommodation  of  his 
army,  that  he  wrote  to  the  British 
minister  at  Madrid,  desi/ing  him 
plainly  to  tell  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment,- that  if  they  expected  his  army 
to  advance  they  must  pay  more  at- 
tention to  its  wants.  Nor  was  it 
only  of  the  government  that  he  had 
reason'  to  complain : — although  he 
bad  marched  into  Spain  for  tlic 


Express  purpose  of  cooperating  with 
the  forces  of  die  patriots,  yet  ne  was 
left  in  total  ignorance  of  their  mili- 
tary plans  ;  and  the  army  of  Blake, 
instead  of  moving^  forward  to  act 
along  with  him,  directed  its  march 
in  a  quirp  dilFcrent  route,  and  thus 
exposed  both  tlicm selves  and  the 
British  to  be  separarcly  attacked* 

'  The  further  sir  John  Moore  ad- 
vanced into  Spain,  the  mpre  strong- 
ly was  he  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  information,  upon 
the  faith  of  whicJi  he  h»d  crossed 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  was  ut- 
terly destitute  of  foundation.  He 
bad  been  officially  informed  ths^ 
his  entry  into  Spain  woul€  be  co- 
vered by  sixty  or  seventy  thousand 
men  ;  whereas  when  he.  had  got  so 
far  as  to  be  within  three  marches 
of  the  French  army»  not.  even  a 
Spanisli  piquet  had  appeared  to 
protect  his  front.  At  this  critical 
time  the  Spanish  main  afmies,  in- 
stead  of  being  united  either  among 
themselves  or  with  the  British^  were 
divided  from  each  other  almost  by 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  peninsula. 
The  fatal  consequences  of  this  want 
of  union  soon  appeared  :  Blake  w<is 
defeated,  and  a  report  reached  sir 
David  Baird  that  the  French  were 
advancing  upon  his  division  in  tw6 
difi'erent  aircctions,L  so  as  to  threat- 
en to  suiTound  him.  He  conse- 
quently prepared  to  retreat  upo|i 
Corunna }  but  sir  John  Moore» 
having  ascertained  that  the  re- 
port was  uufgunded,  ordered  sir 
David  Baird  to  advance,  in  order  if 
possible  to  form  a  junction  with 
him.  About  this  time  Mr.  Erere, 
the  British  ambassador  at  Madrid, 
first  commenced  his  official  com- 
munications with  sir  John  Moore. 
Either  from  an  excess  of  z^al  and 
hope  which  clouded  the  knowledge 
which  he  possessed  of  Spanish  af- 
fairs, or  from  an  ignorsmce  of  them 
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unbecoming  in  diplomatic  charac- 
ter, situated  as  lie  was,  where  he 
had  access  tp  the  best  sources  of 
mformation,— he  represenred  the 
defeat  of  the  armies  of  Biake  and 
of  Estramadura,  and  the  consc- 
qaent  success  and  advance  of  die 
French,  as  of  very  trivial  moment, 
and  strongly    pressed  tlie    British 


ment  that  the  determination  was 
afterwards  changed. 

A  very  slij^ht  review  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  British 
army  was  placed  will  most  clearly 
and  strongly  point  out  the  danger 
that  surrvAinded  it,  the  futility  of 
expecting  that  it  could  be  of  any 
essential  service  to  the  Spaniards, 


general  to  push  forward  to  the  ca-  and  the  propriety,  nay  the  neces-' 
pital.  Sir  John  Moore,  however,  sity,  of  its  immediately  commen* 
fortanately,  had  ihore  accurate  and  cing  its  retreat.  All  the  princip2dl 
earlier  means  of  le:)ming  the  ope-  Spanish  armies  were  beaten  and 
rations  of  the  Spanish  and  French  dispersed.  A  week  had  elapsed 
armies*  On  the  28th  t>f  November  since  the  army  of  Castanos  had 
he  received  information  that  Cas-  suffered  a  total  defeat  onth^Ebro. 
tanos  was  completely  defeated.  No  Burgos  was  in  possession  of  the 
army  now  remained  against  which  French  ;  and  even  Valladolid  had 
the  whole  French  force  niight  be  been  entered  and  occupied  by  their 
directed,  except  the  British  ;  and  it  cavalry.  •  A  reinforcement,  amount- 
was  vain  to  expect  that  they,  even  ing  to  nearly  3(),(XX),  was  advancing 


had  they  been  united,  could  have 
resiftted  or  checked  the  enemy.  Sir 
^  John  Moore  therefore  determined 
to  fall  back  on  Portugal,  to  hasten 
the  junction  of  general  Hope,  who 
had  gone  on  towards  Madrid,  and 


on  the  side  of  Biscay.  The  Freifch 
thus  npmerous,  having  driven  be- 
fore them  the  Spanish  armies,  found 
nothing  to  oppose  their  plans,  whe- 
ther they  were  directed  to  the  im- 


to  order  sir  David  Baird  to  regain 


mediate  attack  of  the  British  army 
or   to  the  occupation  df  Madrid. 

Cerunna  as  expeditiously  as  po/jsi-  On    whichever    plan  they  deter- 

h\e.     This  determination  to  retreat  mi^ed,  there  was  too  much  reason 

created  great  dissatisfaction  among  to  apprehend  that  they  would  pr^ 

the  army :  they  were  eager  to  ao-  vent  the  junction  of  the  three  Bri- 

▼ance  add  face  the  enemy  : — not  tish  corps  under  Baird,  Moore,  and 

acquainted  with  the  motives  whichr  Hope.   Mt  was   further   manifest, 

had  induced  their  commander  to  that  a  junction  of  these  corps,  even 

fall  hack,  and  not  perceiving,  nor  if  it  could  be  effected,  could  be  of 

perhaps  even  hearing  of,  the  French  no  avail  against  the  immcH^e  supo- 

armies,   which  now   might  unop-  liority  of  the   French ;    while   the 

posed  pour  in  upon  tliem,  they  felt  delay    necessarily    occasioned    by 

indignant  at  the  idea  of  measuring  bringing    them    together,     would 


back  their  steps  without  haviji^ 
tried  their  strength  with  their  ad- 
versaries, or  in  the  smallest  de- 
|rree  benefited  their  allies.  But. 
uiough  the  army  murmured  at  the 
determination  to  retreat,  it  was 
fully  approved  of  by  sir  David 
Baird  and  general  Hope ;  and  frdm 
the  events  which  afterwards  took 


enable  the  enemy  to  gain  on  them, 
and' would  render  our  retreat  more 
difHcult  and  hazardous. 

l!iere  is  little  doubt  that  if  sir 
John  Moore  had'  followed  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  judgement,  acting 
on  what  he  knew  to  be  the  state  of 
Spanish  affairs,  and  tho  strength. 


position,  4ind  probable  movements 
place^  there  is  much  x^eason  to  la-    of  the  French  armies,  he  woi*ld 
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have  carried  his  determinaiion  to 
retreat  into  immediate  and  com* 
plcte  execution,  ^ut  before  sir 
John  could  put  his  determination 
into  effect,  he  received  a.  communi- 
cation from  Mr,  Frere,  sfrongly 
pressing  him  to  advance  to  Madrid; 
and  giving  a  most  fiattering  pic* 
ture  of  the  enthusiastic  atid  deter- 
mined spirit  of  the  people,  and  of 
the  ample  resources  of  the  country. 
This  communication  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  messenger  sent  expressly 
by  the  prince  of  Castelfranca  and 
Moria  tl.*e  governors  of  Madrid, 
with  a  paper  signed  by  them  in  the 
name  of  the  supreme  junta^  and 
dated  December  3d.  This  paper 
was  still  more  exaggeratingly  nat- 
tering in  its  representation  of  the 
zeal  and  resources  of  the  Spaniards 
than  even  Mr.  Frere's  letter ;  and 
the  statements  contained  in  it  were 
further  recommended  to  sir  John 
Moore's  notice  and  attention  by 
another  letter  from  Mr,  Frere,  in 
which  that  gentleman  presses  upon 
sir  John  Moore  in  tlie  strongest 
manner  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  determination  of  the  Spanish 
people,  which  he  represented  as 
extending  not  merely  to  tlie  defence 
of  the  capital,  but  also  of  clearing 
the  whole  north  of  Spain  from  the 
presence  of  the  French.  In  an  evil 
moment  the  Britisli  general  suffered 
his  own  good  judgement  to  give 
way  to  **the  representations  ot  the 
Spanish  government  and  Mr.  Frece. 
He  was  mduced  to  suspend  his  re- 
treat, and  to  order  sir  David  Baird 
to  advance.  For  the  .purpose  of 
learning  some  accurate  information 
respecung  the  assistance  he  might 
hope  to  derive  from  the  remnant  of 
Blake's  army,  cf  which  the  mar- 
quis  of  Romana  had  taken  the  com- 
mand, he  dispatched  general  Gra- 
ham to  examine  and  report  upon 
its  stresijgiibi  e(|uipmen(  and  di$cif 


pline.  Soon  afterwards  sir  John 
Moore  learnt  that  Madrid  had  ca- 
pitulated on  the  very  day  on  which 
the  letter  he  had  received  from  its 
governors  had  been  written.  As, 
r however,  he  bad  now  completely 
effected  his  junction  with  general 
Hope,  and  had  reznoved  every  ob- 
stacle to  his  junction  with  sir  David 
Baird,  t^henever  it  might  b^ deemed 
expedient  or  necessary,  he  deter- 
mined to  persist  in  the  resolution  of 
advancing,  though  that  resolution 
had  been  formed,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure acted  upon,  under  the  idea 
that  Madrid  not  only  held  out,  but 
was  capable  of  opposing  the  French 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time* 
if  nob^ith  ultimate  and  complete 
success. 

After  the  main  body  of  the  army 
had  been  joined  by  general  Hope*s 
division,,  they  advanced  towards 
Valladolid,  in  order  to  have  the 
corps  under  the  command  of  sir 
David  Baird  in  their  rear.  Before^ 
however,  they,  had  proceeded  a 
day's  march  on  this  route,  sir  John 
Mpore  learnt  by  an  intercepted  di- 
spatch, that  Bonaparte  was  ad- 
vancing towards  .Lisbon,  and  that 
a  hody  of  18,000  men  under  Soult 
was  posted  at  Saldanha.  On  this 
latter  ^iece  of  information  the  Bri- 
tish general  immediately  formed  a 
plail,  which,  if  he  could  carry  it 
into  execution,  he  hoped  might  still 
benefit  the  Spanish  cause.  He  re* 
solved  to  attempt  the  attack  of 
Soult's  corps  :  even  if  he  were  not 
enabled  to  defeat  them^  he  hoped 
by  this  manoeuvre  to  draw  off  the 
French  armies'  to  the  north  of 
Spain,  and  thus  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Spanish  armies  to 
rally  and  reunite.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  struck  sir  John  Moore 
that  Soult  was  posted  with  this 
comparatively  small  body  of  tnen^ 
{qt  the  purpose  of  enticing  the  Bri- 
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ti  ji  army  further  into  Spam»  or  at  necessary :  the  only  difficulty  and 

least  of  occupying  their  attention,  doubt  lay  in  the  route  that  ought 

while  Bonaparte  in  person,  with  his  to  be  pursued, 
wkole  disposable  force, endeavoured        It  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact 

to  place  himself  between  the  Bri-  numbers  or  the  French  that  were 

dsh  army  and  the  route  of  their  dispatched  after 'sir  John  Moore, 

retreat  towards  Portugal  and  the  The    corps    of    Soult    before    it 
sea.      It   is  much    more   natur^ .  was  reinforced  consisted  of  8,000 

10  suppose  that  Soult  took  up   a  men.     The  right  flank  of  the  Bri- 

position,  certainly  not    strone  or  tish  was  threatened  by  Junot,  who 

advantageous,    with,    an    inlerior  had  under  him  15,000  men.     Bo* 

body  of  men,  in  order  to  deceive  naparte  left  Madrid  at  the  head  of 

the  British  general,  than  that  he  40,000.    So  that  on  the  lowest  caU 

was  so  placM  through  any  defect  culation  the  force  which  was  sent 

of  inilitary  skill,  or  Sirough  igno-  in  pursuit  of  the  British  must  be 

ranee  of  the  situation*  and  strength  reckoned  at  60,000  men,  while  sir 

of  our  army.  John  Moore  had  not  more  than 

Sir  John  Moore,  however,,  ^nx-  27,000^ 
lous  to  meet  the  wishes  of  his  troops  The  British  commander  was 
bj  leading  them  against  the  ene«  anxious  to  have  defended  the  passes 
my,  and  willine  to  embrace  any  of  Gallicia ;  but  this  he  was  pre^ 
opportunity  of  benefiting  the  vented  from  doing  by  the  immense 
Spanish  cause^  quitted  his  route  superiority  of  the  enemy,  want  of 
towards  Valladolid,  as  soon  as  he  provisions,  and  the  danger  of  hav- 
beard  that  Soult  was  at  Saldanha,  ing  his  positioxls  turned.  But  aU 
and,  by  a  movement  on  the  left  tKough  it  might  have  been  imprac- 
having  e£Fected  his  junction  with  ticable,  or  at  least  very  hazardous 
sir  David  Baird,  advanced  by  rapid  and  imprudent  in  sir  John  Moore, 
marches  to  the  Carrion.  Here  the  to  have  occupied  the  passes  in  Gal- 
advanced  posts  of  the  two  armies  licia  with  his  whole  army,  yet 
first  met;  and  the  superiority  of  there  seems  ground  to  believe 
the  British  cavalry  wa$  eminently  that  he  might  have  rendered  his 
displayed  in  a  most  brilliant  and  retreat  more  leisurely  and  orderly, 
successful  skirmish.  But  just  as  and  consequently  less  disastrous 
ar  John  Moore  had  issued  his  or-  and  fatal,  if  he  had  caused  those 
ders  for  the  main  body  of  his  army  passes  to  have  been  defended  (at 
to  commence  a  j^eral  attack,  he  from  their  narura}  strength  they 
received,  from  different  sources  and  might  havQ  been)  by  detachments 
quarters,  information  on  which  he  from  his  main  army.  Sir  John 
could  confidently  rely,  that  Bona-  Moore  has  -^Iso  been  censured^ 
parte  in  person  had  left  Madrid  and  appalrently  with  reason,  for 
with  his  army  in  order  to  get  into  having  marched  round  by  Bene* 
the  rear  of  the  British ;  that  the  vento,  instead  of  having  proceeded 
army  which  had  been  stationed  at  by  ^ the  direct  road  to.Astorga; 
Talavera  had  moved  forward  lo  and  for  not  having  broken  down 
SalamaAca ;  and  that  Soult  him-  completely  all  tlie  bridges  which 
self  had  received  strong  reinforce-  lay  on  his  route.  On  these  points, 
ments.  There  was  now  no  al-  however,  it  is  but  candid  to  state, 
temative,  nor  any  time  to  be  lost,  that  there  are  different  opinions ; 
Rctfgat  wa^  become  indisptesably  while  all  must  adinit,  tha**  '^  '*"-- 
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cumstances  of  such  pressing  and 
inuninent  diflicultyy  a  general  of 
the  most  consummate  abilities 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  de- 
cide for  the  best  in  every  respect. 

So  rapid  was  the  march  of  the 
main  body  of  tlie  French  army 
under  Bonaparte,  and  so  closely 
did  they  pursue  sir  John  Moore, 
that  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
enemy  entered  Fordesilliis  on  the 
same  day  that  the  British  began  to 
retreat  from  Saliagun,  so  tliat  the 
distance  between  them  was  scarcely 
SO  miles.  At  Benevento  the  ca- 
valry and  part  of  the  artillery  of 
Bonaparte's  army  came  up  with 
the  rear  of  the  British;  and  an- 
other skirmish  took  place,  which 
terminated  greatly  to  the  glory 
and  honour  of  the  British  cavalry 
under  lord  Paget. 

Sir  John  Moore  in  his  retreat, 
instead  of  being  benefited  or  as- 
sisted by  tlie  Spanish  troops  under 
Romanit,  was  actually  impeded 
by  them.  He  gave  express  direc- 
tions to  that  general  to  leave  the 
route  by  Astorgu  open  for  the 
English;  yet  when  he  arrived  at 
that  town,  he  found  it  completely 
occupied  by  Romana's,  troops; 
and  it  was  ijot  without  great  difE-' 
culty,  and  the  exertion  of  much 
activity  and  skill,  that  sir  John 
Moore  was  able  to  draw  off  his 
army  from  it  before  the  arrival  of 
the  French.  Bonaparte,  by  this 
time  finding  that  he  could  not 
himself  come  up  with  ^W  John 
Moore  before  he  reached  Bene- 
vento, gave  up  the  pursuit,  ai)d 
committed  it  to  three  marshals  of 
France,  who,  with  as  many  divi- 
sions, were  commanded  to  follow 
the  British  closely,  and  to  effect 
their  destruction. 

The  situation  of  the  British  at 
this  time  was  most  dreadful.  In 
the  midst  of  winter^  in  a  dreary 


and  desolate  country  i  the  so1di«n, 
chiUed  and  drenched  by  deluges 
of  rain,  wearied  by  long  and  rapid 
marches  in  bad  roads  deep  with 
mud,  were  almost  entirely  desti- 
tute of  fuel  to  cook  their  victuals 
or  dry  their  clothes,  and,  when  they 
did  halt,  found  it  extremely  diiH* 
cult  to  procure  shelter.  Their 
provisions  were  scanty,  or  procured 
with  great  labour  and  in  an  irregular 
manner:  the  waggons,  in  which 
were  their  magazines,  baggage 
and  'stores,  were  often  deserted  m 
the  night  time  by  the  Spanish  dri- 
vers, terrified  at  the  approach  of 
the  French ;  the  bullocks  and  mules 
by  which  they  were  drawn  would  not 
move,  except  by  the  native  drivers  : 
it  was  therefore  often  neces&arj 
to  destroy  the  provisions  and  stores, 
in  order  that  they  might  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In 
the  midst  of  this  distress,  the  Spa* 
nish  peasantry  offered  no  assistance 
and  showed  no  sympathy :  though 
they  were  armed,  they  never  at- 
tempted to  hara.^s  or  retard  the 
pursuing  army ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  fled  at  the  approach  of 
the  Englislv  their  allies,  currying 
with  them  every  thing  that 
could  alleviate  their  distress,  or 
contribute  to  their  preservation 
or  comfort.  Neither  mone)*  nor 
threats  could  iiidude  tliem  to  come 
forward  with  any  relief  or  assist* 
ance.  In  short,  tho  whole  beha-' 
viour  of  the  Spanish  peasantry^ 
during  the  retreat  of  sir  John 
Moore's  army,  was  calculated  to 
add,  in  no  trifling  decree,  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  British,  who 
saw  themselves  exposed  to  a  supe- 
rior force, 'ijnd  sulTering  under  tile 
most  cruel  privations,  for  the  sake 
of  men  who  would  neither  stir  In 
their  own  behalf,  nor  assist  tliose 
who  w^re  encountering  €very.  evil 


on  x^iY  account. 
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The  difficulties  and  anxiety  of  Spaniards  occarred  *  about  this 
the  British  commander  were  in-  time;— Between  30  and 40 waggons 
creased  by  the  relaxation  which  loaded  with  arms  clothes  and  pro- 
took  place  in  the  discipline  of  visions  from  England  were  moving 
the  army.  The  disappointment  slowly  on  towards  the  marquis 
which  they  experienced  in  not  of  Romana's  army,  which  had  long 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  mea-  been  destitute  of  these  supplies,  and 
suring  their  strength  with  the  they  were  now  moving  forward, 
enemy ; — the  privations  and  di-  exactly  at  a^tirae  when  tlie  rapid 
stresses  under  which  they  su&red  approach  or  the  French  would  ef- 
in  a  retreat,  which  they  regarded  fectually  prevent  them  from  reach- 
from  its  rapidity,  and  from  their  ing  their  destination. ' 
ignorance  of  the  numbers  of  the  When  sir  John  Moore  reached 
rrench  by  whom  they  were  pur-  Lugo,  he  found  himself  again 
sued,  as  a  disgraceful  and  unneces-  compelled  to  issue  very  severe 
•ary  flight ;  and  above  all  the  in-  remarks  in  his  general  orders  oa 
di&rence  to  their  sufferings  which  the  want  of  discipline,  and  to  fix 
the  Spaniards  uniformly  manifested,  the  cause  of  it  expressly  on  the 
ccmtributed  to  weaken  their  habits  '  negligence  of  the  officers  :  he  at 
of  order  and  discipline.  As  it  was  the  same  time  intimated,  that  they 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  re-  would  have  it  probably  in  their 
store  1  hem  .to  an  army,  whomigiit/  power  to  wipe  off  the 'disgrace  by 
every  moment  be  compelled  tf  re-  the  gallantry  of  tlieir  behaviour  in 
sist  the  attack  of  a  far  superior  the  expected  combat  with  theenemy. 
force, — sir  John  Moore,  however  Bu(  marshal  Soult  did  not  th^k 
reluctantly,  found  himself  compelled  it  prudent  to  attack  the  British  an 
toissue  such  orders  as mightunequi-  the  Strong  and  judicious  position 
vocally  point  out  his  knowledge  of  they  had  taken  up  near  Lu^o ; 
the  extent  to.  which  the  want  of  and  sir  John  Moore,  not  judging 
discipline  had  proceeded;  the  it  safe  either  to  act  offensively  or 
pefS'>ns  to  whom  he  principally  to  delay  his  retreat*. any  longer, 
attribated  it,  and  his  positive  and  ouitted  his  ground  iii  the  night 
unalterable  determination  to  pu-  time,  leaving  fires  burning  to  de- 
nisfa  it  in  the  most  severe  and  ex-  ceive  the  enemy*  The  French  did 
tiQplary  manner-  not  discover  the  retreat  till  long 

As  the  Ficnch  army  was  now  after  day-light,  so  that  the  British 

pressing  hard  upon    the   British,  army  got  uie  start  of  them  consi- 

sir  John  Moore  came  to  a  determi-  derably* 

nation  to  offer  battle  at  Lugo,  of  On  the  11th  of  January  the 
the  ground  in  front  of  which  he  whole  of  the  Biitish  reached  Co- 
had  received  a  favourable  account,  runna,  except  one  division,  which 
In  the  mean  time  he  sent  off  dis*  had  been  dispatched  to  Vigo.  But 
patches  to  sir  Samuel  Hood  at  unfortunately  the  transports  from 
Vigo,  to  send  round  the  transports  the  latter  port  were  not  yet  ar- 
to  Coninna,  on  which  ,place,  as  rived,  and  the  French  army  were 
three  long  marches  nearer  than  seen  the  next  morning  approaching 
Vigo«  bethought  it  preferable  to  the  town.  In  examining  the  dil- 
direct  his  retreat.  Another  lament-  ferent  jpositions  in  the  neighbour- 
able  and  unaccountable  instance  of  hood  oi  Corunua^  sir  John  Moore 
the  supineness  and  inactivity  of  the  found  that  tliere  were  two  ranges 
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cf  h3Is»  on  either  of  which  an  army 
might  be  able  to  defend  itself  with 
advantage.  About  four  miles  from 
the  town  was  the  highest  range; 
but  its  extent  was  so  greats  uat 
unless  his  arm  J  had  been  twice  as 
numerous  as  it  actually  was^  its 
flanks  must  have  been  exposed  to 
be  turned  by  the  enemy.  A  posi« 
tton  upon  this  range»  therefore,- 
however  desirable  and  advanta* 
^eous  from  its  great  height,  he  was  , 
compelled  to  decline^  and  to  occupy 
another  ranjge  nearer  the  town,  of 
much  inferior  height,  but  better 
suited  to  his  small  army,  from  not 
being  so  extensive.  The  army 
was  thus  arranged  :-<^One  division 
under  general  Hope  occupied  a 
hill  on  the  left  commanding  the 
road  to  Betangos;  the  division 
under  sir  David  Baird  extended 
from  this  village,  anil  bended  to 
the  right,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  two  divisions  formed  nearly  a 
semicircle.  On  the  right  of  sir 
David  Baird  the  rifle  corps  was 
stationed,  communicating  with 
general  Eraser's  division,  ^^hich 
was  drawn  up  about  half  a  mile 
from  Coninna,  nea,r  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Vigo.  The  reserve  under 
general  Paget  was  posted  in  the 
rear  of  general  Hope  in  a  village 
on  the  road  to  Betangos. 

Thus  at  length  were  the  British 
army  arrived  at  the  port  where 
thev  hoped  tcr  embark,  not  however 
witnout  the  probability  of  a  bat- 
tle. In  this  approaching  battle, 
they  had  many  circumstances  ad- 
verse to  them :  they  were  exhausted 
and  worn  out  by  a  rapid  march 
across  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  a  dreadful  country,  in  the  most 
inclement  season  of  the  year,  de* 
prived  of  every  accommodation,  and 
often  destitute  of  fopd  and  shelter. 
Thi^y  had  been  obliged  to  sacrifice 
^  of  their  baggage,  and  some 


of  their  artiltery ;  the  greater  num« 
ber  of  their  horses  had  been  put  t6 
death,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  But  notwithstanding  all 
these  adverse  circumstances ;— not- 
withstanding they  were  disappoint* 
ed  in  not  finding  the  transports  at 
Corunna,  the  British  army  rejoiced 
that  before  they  quitted  the  shores 
of  Spain  they  should  front  t{ieir 
enemies,  and  teach  them  once  more 
to  respect  their  prowess.  At  the 
sight  of  tlie  enemy  their  worn  out 
limbs  were  braced  with  new  vigour, 
and  the  native  valour  of  British 
soldiers  supplied  the  place  of  re- 
freshment, and  rest. 

The  enexnj  made  only  partial 
indications  ot  attack  till  the  noon 
of  the  16th  of  January,  when  he 
began  to  place  some  guns  in  the 
front  of  the  right  and  left  of  his 
line,,  and  to  follow  up  this  prepa* 
ratory  movement  by  a  rapid 
attack  upon  the  division  of  general 
Baird.  When  the  enemy's  line 
were  first  getting  under  arms,  sir 
John  Moore  was  employed  in  visit* 
tng  the  outposts,  and  in  explaining 
his  plans  to  the  general  officers. 
As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the 
hostile  indications  of  the  French, 
be  struck  spurs  into  his  horse  and 
flew  to  the  field,  expressing  his  re- 
gret, that  the  advanced  time  of  the 
day  would  not  allow  the  British 
army  to  reap  all  the  advantages  of 
a  victory  which  he  regarded  as 
certain. 

As  the  position  of  the  right  wing 
of  the  British  army  was  unavoid- 
ably bad,  and  the  enemy  having 
perceived  it,  were  directing  against 
it  a  most  formidable  attack,  sir 
John  Moore  placed  himself  there, 
in  order  at  once  to  animate  and 
direct  it.  Early  in  the 'engage- 
ment^ sir  David  Baird,  whilelead- 
ing  on  his  division^  had  his  arm 
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skattrred  y^ith  a  grape-shot,  and 
was  consequently  obliged  to  quit 
the  field.  It  was  soon  perceived 
that  the-  French  line  eitended  be- 
yond the  right  flank  of  the  British, 
and  that  their  object  'was  to  turn  it. 
In  order  to  prevent  this,  h^lf  of 
the  4-th  regiment,  which  formed 
this  ftink,  were  ordered  tofall  back, 
reAise  th^r  right,  and  thus  make 
an,  obtuse  angle  with  the  other 
half;  by  this  manoeuvre  they  were 
enabled  to  commence  a  heavy  flank- 
ing fire  against  the  enemy,  which 
failed  and  impeded  them  much, 
ir  John  Moore,  after  having  seen 
and  applauded  this  mapctuvre,  rode 
tip  to  the  50th,  and  dliected  and 
encouraged  them  to  charge  tlie 
enemy,  vhichi  Jn  spite  of  an  in- 
dcsure  in  their  front*  they  did  in 
the  most  gallant'  and  successful 
manner.  The  general  next  pro- 
ceeded to  the  42d;  who,  being  ad- 
dressed by  him  in  the  flattering  and 
proud  words  ••  Highlanders,  re- 
niember  EgvptJ**  rushed  on,  and 
drove  the  French  before  ihcm. 

But  the  career  of  this  gallant  ge- 
neral was  near  ifs  end.  As  captain 
Mardinge,  who  had  been  sent  to 
order  up  a  battalion  of  the  Guards  to 
the  left  flnnk  of  the  highlanders, 
^9s  making  his  report,  a  cannon 
ball  struck  the  left  shoulder  of  sir 
John  Moore,  and  beat  him  to  the 
ground.  So  composed  and  un* 
altered  was  htf  countenance,  so  in- 
tently and  earnestly  was  it  6xed  up- 
on the  advancing  highlanders,  that 
'far  a  few  moments  it  was  hoped  he 
was  rather  stunned  than  materially 
hurt  by  the  shot.  But  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  be  was  immediately 
carried  from  the  field  of  buule. 

The  soldiers  although  they  knew 
that  their  geaer;d  was  carried  off, 
conttnoed  to  fight  with  undiminished 
confldence  and  Yalour.     The  at- 


tack  of  the  French  upon  the  right 
of  pur  army  was  'completely  re- 
pulsed, and  in  their  turn  they 
were  obliged  to  draw  back  their 
left  flank  entirely,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  turned.  Their 
next  attempt  was  against  the  centre: 
here  they  were  successfully  opposed 
by  generals  Manningham  and 
Leith,  who,  on  account  of  the 
grourid  being  more  elevateds  de- 
rived great  advantage  at)d  assist- 
ance, in  repulsing  the  enemy,  fronot 
the  artillery.  The  last  effort  of 
the  French  was  feebly  and  inef^ 
fertually  directed  against  the 'left 
of  the  British  armv :  on  this  sidet 
indeed,  they  could  not  promise 
themselves  any  success,  after  hav- 
ing failed  in  their  attacks  on  the 
right  and  the  centre  ;  for .  the  posi- 
rioii  of  the  left  was  very  strong> 
while  that  of  tlie  rieht  was,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  unavoida- 
bly bad.  At  five  in  the  evening  the 
light  began  to  fail.  The  enemy 
had  been  repuUei!  in  every  attack ; 
and  when  the  firing  ceased,  the 
Britibh  army  occupied  a  more 
forward  line  than  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  engagement. 

When  all  the  disadvantages,  un- 
der which  this  complete  and  bril* 
liitnc  victory  was  achieved,  are 
taken  into  the  account,  the  honour 
which  it  reflects  on  the  British  arms 
will  be  more  duly  appreciated.  On 
our  side  were  15,000  men,  ema- 
ciated and  enfeebled  by  the  dread- 
ful retreat  they  had  just  accom« 
pi i shed,  many  of  them  scarcely 
able  to  carry  tlieir  musqucts,  and 
all  of  them,  from  the  nature  of  th« 
position  which  the  -  army  occupiedj 
obliged  to  receive  and  repel  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy  to  great  dis- 
advantages. On  the  side  of  the 
French  were  between  25,000  and 
30,000  men,,  who,  though  they  had 
passed    over   the   same  extent  of 
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ground  as  our  troops,  yet,  from  be-    attely  coramencedi  and  was  cov^ed. 
iflg  the  pursuing  army,  and  from    by  the  rear^guard^  under  general, 
the  superior  state  of  their  commis-    Beresfordy  consisting  of  about  2000 
sariaty    had    no^    suflfcred    nearly    men,    who  occupied  the  lines  in. 
so  much  during  the  march.    This    front  of  the  town,  while  a  corps  de 
army,  exceeding  ours  so  much  in    reserve  under  general  Hill  was  sta- 
point  of  numbers,  occupied  a  much    tioned  on  a  promontory  immedi- 
more  favourable  position,    above    ately  behmd  it. 
our  troops,  from  which  they  could        So  well  arranged  and  concerted 
direct  their  attacks,  and  point  their    were  the  means  of  embarkation^ 
artillery,  greatly  to  our  anndyance.    that  before  daylight  the  whole  army  > 
Notwithstanding     these     circum-    witli  the  exception  of  therear-guardy* 
stances,  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  the    were  on  board  the  ships.  The  enemy 
enemy,  they  were  completely  re-    seemed  by  no  means  disposed  to  re- 
pulsed by  the  courage  of  our  troops ,    new  the  engagement,  or  even  to  take 
and  the  skilful  dispositions  and  ma-    advantage  of  the  confusion  neces- 
noeuvres  of  our  generals.  sarily  attendant   Upon    the  rapid 

The  British  army  lost»  in  killed    embarkation  of  sucn  a  large  bodir. 
•  and  wounded,  between  seven  and    of  men  during  the  night-tipie.     In 
eight  hundred  men:    the  French    the  course  of    the  next  forenooni| 
are  supposed  to  have  lost  nearly    however,  they  occupied  the  rising 
two  thousand.  This  great  disparity    ground  near  the  harbour  with  some 
was  probably  owing  to  the  qxiicker    cannon,  and  fired  at  the  transports  : 
firing  and  steady  aim  of  the  British    their  fire  was  not  destructive,  nor 
soldieis:  so  gallin?  and  destructive    would  it  have  been  attended  with 
was  it,  that  the  oWest  prench  oflfi-    any  serious  consequences, .had  not 
cers  declared  they  had  never  been     the  masters  of  some  of  the  trans- 
exposed  to  so  hot  a  fire.  ports,  panic-struck,  cut  their  cables^ 
The  darkness  of  the  night  would    and  suffered  their  vessels  to  run 
have  rendered  it  impossible  to  have    aground.      In  the  course  of  the 
followed  up  the  victory,  by  pursu-    day  after  the  battle  general  Hill*$ 
ing  the  enemy,  even  had  it  been    corps    de    reserve,    uie   sick  and 
deemed    prudent.       But    general    wounded,  and  the  rear-guard,  were 
Hope,  on  whom  the  command  de-    safely  embarked,  in  the  view  of  the 
volved,  when  sir  John  Moore  was    enemy,  who  offered  no  molestation 
killed  and  sir  David  Baird  wound-    or  hindrance.    The  brigade  under 
ed,    considering  the  approaching    general  Craufurd,  whioiy  separat- 
succouTS  of  the  French,   and  the     ing  from  the  main  suihy,  had  pro- 
circumstances  of  the  British  army,    ceeded  towards  Vigo,  arrived  after 
thought  it  advisable  to  proceed  in    a  most    fatiguing    and  harassing 
the  embarkation  of  his  troops,  for    march  at  that  port,  where  fortu- 
which,    indeed,    the    preparatoiy    nately  they  found  ready  a  sufficient 
measures  had  been  taken  by  sir    number  of  transports  to  take  them 
John  Moore.     Accordingly  about    on  board  and  convey  them  to  £ng- 
10  o'clock    at    night    the   troops    land. 

quitted  their  position,  and  marched  As  every  thing  relating  to  the  last 
into  Corunna,  strong  piquets  being  moments  of  a  man  of  wh<miBritain 
left  to  guard  ^e  ground,  and  to  has  so  much  reason  to  oe  proud( 
give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  cannot  fail  to  he  highlv  interesting, 
enemy.    The  embarkation  immedi-   wc  shall  make  no  apology  for  lay-. 

ing 
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ing  before  our  readers  the  follow-  itic  to  know  we  have  beaten  the' 
iiig  particulars  respecting  sir  John  French. — IsPajjetintheroom?*  Oji 
'Moortf  as  they  have  been  given  ittjr  telling  him  No,  he  sai^,  *  Re- 
by  colonel  Anderson,  for  one-and-  liiember  me  to  him— it*s  geheral 
twenty  years  his  friend  and  cqmpa'^  Paget  I  mean — };e  is  a  fine  fellow. 
nioninanns.  -^1  feel  myself  so  strong,  I  fear' I 

•'  I  met  the  general  in  the  even-  shall  be  long  in  dying— It »«  Rreat^ 
inj^of  the  16di  conveyed  in  a  blanket  uneasiness — It  is  gr6at  paiu — ^fiyery' 
and  sa^es.  He  knew  me  imme-  thing  Francois  s;iyi  i^  right— 1  have 
dtately,  though  it  was  almost  dark,  the  greatest  confideive  in  him.*  . 
squeezed  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  He  thanked  the  surgeons  foii 
•Anderson,  don't  leave  me.*  He  their  trouble.  Captains  rercyand^ 
spoke  to  the  surgeons  on  their  eie-  Stanhope,  two  of  his  aides-de- 
zmining  his  wound,  but  was  in  camp,  then  came  into  the  roQTn;^ 
soch  pain  he  could  say  little.  he' spoke  kindly  to  both,  and  asked 

**  After  some  time  he  seemed  very'    Percy  if  all  his  aides-de-camp  were 
anxious  to  speak  to  me,  and  at  in-'    well  ?  *  ^ 

tervals  got  out  as  follows:  *Ander-  **  After  some  interval  he  saidi^ 
son,  yon  know  that  1  have  alw:iys'  *  Stanhope — remember  me  to  yourj 
wished  to  die  this  way.'  He  then  sister.' — He  pressed  ipy  hand  close, 
asked,  *  Are  the  French  beaten  ?*  •  to  his  body,  and  in.  a  few  mimites. 
which  he  repeated  to  every  one  he  died  without  a  struggle.'* 
knew  as  they  came  in.  *  I  hope  We  know  not  how  we  can  sq! 
the  people  of  England  will  be  satis-  well  do  justicje  to  the  character  of 
fied!  I  hope  my  country  will  do  me  this  most  respected  man  and  con- 
jastice ! — Anderson,  yon  will  s<*e  summate  general,  as  by  adopting" 
my  friends  as  soon  as  you  can  ;  tell^  the  language  of  an  eloquent  author :, 
them  every  thing — say  to  my  mo-'  •'  The  battle  which  he  fought  at  tlie' 
ihcr— '  Here  his  voice  quite  feiiled,  end  of  his  memorable  retreat,  and* 
and  he  was  excessively  agitated.—  which  closed  the  sufferings  of  Ins' 
•  Hope, — Hope,— I  have  mucji  to  foUbwers  aMcl  his  own  career  o^ 
S3LJ  to  him, — but— cannot  get  it  glory,  will  live  for  ever  in  the  re-. 
out.~Are  colond  Graham  and    collection  of  his  grateful  country.' 

all   my  aideis-de-camp    well  ? 1    But  it  is  not  this  last  scene  of  hi« 

have  made  my  will,  and  rvme'mber-  tHumph  alone  that  will  claim  the 
ed  my  servants— Colborhe  has  my  lasting  regards  of  England.  She 
^U,  and  all  my  papers.*  will  proudly  remember   that  his 

**  Major  Colbome  then  came  into  judgement  and  skill  were  only  sur- 
the  room.  He  spoke  most  kindly  passed  by  his  imconquerable  va»* 
to  him ;  and  then-said  to  me,   'All-    lour:  she  will  fondly  dwell  upon 

derson,  remember'  you  go  to -,    that  matchless    self-denial   whic£k 

and  tell  him  it  is  my  request,  ancf  subjected  all  his  interests  to  her 
that  I  expett  he  will  give  major  weal,  as  it  devoted  all  his  faculties 
Colbome  a  lieutenant-colonelcy—  to  her  sei-vice:  she  will  hold  him 
he  has  been  long  with  me— and  I  up  to  her  mo^  famous  warriors  in 
know  him  most  worthy  of  it.*^  He  after-times,-^-when  the  envious  cla* 
then  asked  major  Colbome  if  the  mours  of  ^he  hour  are  hushed,  axid 
Prench  were  beaten  ;  and  on  being  the  minions  of  present  power  are 
told  they  were  on  ^veiy  point,  he  forgotten, — as  a  bright  example  p£ 
said,  « It  is  a  great  satisftictron  for    thtit  e|itlre'  fdtbeafahce,  ihaf  utter 

*  Y2  txtinc  ' 
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^ibction  of  every  selfish  feelfng»  which  they    actually  commanded 

that  high  and  manly  sacrifice  even  they  were  totally  unfit  to  cope  with 

of  tb^  highest  and  if  anliest  of  pas*  the '  enemy.    Their  generals  were 

sions,  that  severe  mortification  of  not  only  ignorant  of  each  others 

ambition  itself,  which  she  has  a  plans,  but  even  of  their  po&iticns 

paramount  right  to  require  from  and  movements:   they  attempted 

nim  to  whom  she  yields  the  gutd»  what  netiher  their  skill  nor  tneir 

ance  of  her  armies."  force  enabled  them  to  execute,  and 

As  sir  John  Moore  had  repeated-  nej^lected  those  measures  and  <^- 

ly   declared   his  wish  to    colonel  rations  to  which  they  were  equal. 

Anderson  to  be  buried  where  he  l*he  supreme  jutita    isi^ued  pro^ 

had  fallen,  if  it  should  be  his  lot  to  damations    breathing    vengeance 

be  killed  in  battle,  it  was  lietenpin-  against  the  French,  while  they  ut- 

ed  to  bury  his  body  on  the  ram-  terly  neglected   the  means  of  in- 

f;Xn  of  the  citadel  of  Corunna. —  fticting  it :    they  called  upon  the 

Accordingly  at  eight  o'clock  in  xlit  Spaniards  to  fight  for  their  coun- 

moming  it  was  deposited,  uncoffin-  try,  while  they  neglected  to  supply 

cd  and  undressed}  in  a  grave  has-  -them  with  arms.    In  short,  Uiere 

tily  dug  by  some  soldiers.    Some  was    no  appearan(;e  of   common 

montlis  afterwards,  when  the  Spa-  foresight  or  activity :  every  thin^ 

niards  again  got  possession  of  Co-  w;ui  neglected  or  forgotten  till  it 

runita,  uie  marquis  de    Romana  was  too  late  ;  and  the  ample  stores 

ordered  the  body  to  be  taken  ^up,  and  arms  which  Britain  supplied, 

and  properly  intehed  iti  the  cita-  were  only  thought  of  and  brought 

del  {  and  over  the  tomb  a  short  and  forward    when  they  were  almost 

simple  inscription  was  engraven.  sure  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 

Of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  French.  But  the  gross  exaggera- 
misfortunes  of  sir  John  Mooters  tions  with  respect  to  their  own 
army,  some  must  be  fixed  on  the  force  oucht  principaUy  to  be  no- 
British  ministry,  and  ^ome  on  the  ticed  andcondemned.  From  every 
Spanish  junta  and  fifrtVies,  Ibe  general  officer,  except  the  duke 
British  ministry',  when  they  sent  del  Infanudo,  and  from  the  su- 
him  into  Spain,  were  culpably  ig-  preme  junta  without  exception,  sir 
norant  of  the  force  and  resources  of  John  Moore  received  accounts,  re- 
the  Spaniards,  of  the  ability  and  spectiag  tlie  numerical  forc^  and 
disposition  of  the  junta  to  meet  tlie  the  equipnictit  of  the  armies, .which 
great  and  imminent  difficulties  in  he  uniformly  found  en oneoos.  At 
which  their  country  was  placed,  the  same  time  the  force  and  the 
and  of  the  reinforcements  which  successful  advance  of  the  French 
the  French  had  actuallv  sent,  or  were  concealed.  If  these  things  be 
were  preparing  to  send,  into  the  taken  into  account,  and  to  them  be 
Peninsula.  Sir  John  Moore  found  added  the  unwillingBets  manifested 
the  Spanish  armies  very  difier^nt  by  the  Spanish  generals  to  coope- 
from  what  they  w«re  represented ;  rate  with  sir  John  Moore,  and  the 
not  nearly  80  numerous;  possessed,  indifference  of  the  people  both  te- 
of  little  skill,  almost  without  dis-  wards  the  British  who  were  come 
ctpUiie,  and  badlv  aimed  and  equip-  'to  assist  them,  and  the  French  who 

Sd.    llieir  odicers  were  ill  qua-  were  invading  and  ravaging  their 

ed  to  lead  on  a  well  organized  country,  we.&all  be  ai  no  loss  to 

army  i  with  the  troops  therefore  account  for  the  misfortttDe$  of  sir 

John 
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John  Moore's  army,  nor  to  andci-    must  be  the  ulcimate  fate  of  the 
pale  what,  unless  these  thhip  are    Spanish  nation, 
speedilj   and   radically    chan^^d, 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


JJfairs  of  Sjiain  contmutd^MwemenU  and  Operations  qf  the  French  after 
the  ^tarkattoH  of  the  British-^take  Ferrol^^Treachery  rfits  Governor 
—  Second  Siege  of  Saragossa-^IiM  valiant  Defence  and  Fall — Bonaparia 
leaves  Spain  to  make  war  against  Austria — French  Armies  inactive  q/ier 
his  Departure  ^Capture  of'  Oporto^The  Patriots  take  Vigo,  Tuy,asd 
Fiona — Situation  cf  the  Armies  in  the  Beginning  of  April — Battle  ofMe^ 
delUn—  Ceuallos  sent  Ambassador  to  London — Treaty  of  Alliance  between 
Britain  and  Spain — Sir  A.  IVellesley  sent  again  to  the  Pemnsula-^ 
marches  against  Soult^attacks  and  defeats  Part  of  his  Arm)  on  the 
Douro^  returns  to  the  South  of  Porti^al^ Battle  of  St.  Payo^^Opera* 
iions  of  Blake*s  Army — Battle  of  Belchite^- Disgraceful  Behaviour  of 
the  Spanish  Troops  ^Joseph  Bonaparte  attempts  to  cross  the,  Sierra  Mo* 
rena-^fails^  and  advances  to  oppose  the  March  of  the  united  British  and 
Spanish  Armies  to  Madrid-^  Battle  of  Talavera — Defeat  of  the  French^-* 
^r  A.  JVellesley  obliged  to  retreat — Cuesta  leaves  the  wounded  in  the 
Hands  of  the  Enen»y'^  Remarks. 

AFTER  the  British  army  had  nor  continued  resistance  to  the 
embarked  from  the  Peninsula*  French  forces,  but  fled  and  dis« 
the  attention  ^nd  movements  of  the  perted  after  a  short  and  inefiectual 
French  Were  prindpally  directed  combat.  After  the  engagement, 
to  the  pursuit  and  discomfiture  of  the  duke  del  Infantado  crossed  the 
the  Spanish  corps  which  still  occu-  province  of  Valencia,  and  took  the 
pied  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  route  to  Grenada, 
and  to  the  occupation  of  such  of  It  was  matter  of  surprise  and 
the  sea-ports  as  kept  open  the  com-  regret  to  many  that  sir  John  Moore* 
munication  with  England  or  con-  instead  of  directing  hts  retreat  upon 
tained  the  Spanish  navy.  Accord-  Corunna,  did  not  rather  marci\  to 
ingly  in  the  centre  of  Spain  the  Fcrrol,  and  secure  that  part  of  the 
duke  of  Bellunn  attacked  and  de»  Spanish  navy  which  lay  there.— 
feated  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Thif ,  at  one  time,  appears  to  h^ve 
duke  del  Infantado's  army,  under  been  his  tateniion  and  object ;  but 
the  command  of  Venegas :  the  lots  ^  upon  inquiry  he  found  that  the 
of  the  Spanish  in  this  watr  was  not'  people  in  power  in  that  town  would 
^reati  as  they  ofietcd  no  obstinate    not  admit  hU  troops,  and  were  still 

Yd  less 
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less  disposed  to  ^Uow  djc  English    reestablishment  of  hi&  brother,  pn 
to  secure  the  fleet,  by  taking  it  out    Lis  usurped  throne  at  Madrid  ;— 


sposUion  on  the  part  of  the  Bonaparte  into  Madrid  took  pla< 

naval  and  military  authorities  at  on  the  22d  of  January  ^  the  sullen 

Ferrol,  was  to  attribute  it  either  gloom  and. discontent  which  were 

to  blind  confidence  in  their  own  legible  in  the  features  of  the  inha- 

strength,  joined  to  their  ignorance,  bitants  of  the   capital,    formed  a 

common  to  them  with  the  rest  of  striking  and  decided  contrast  with 

their  countrymen,  of  the  advance  the  parade  and  show  of  the  French 

and  victories  of  the  French,  or  to  troops,  and  the  fawning  and  dis- 

their  jealousy  of  the  British.     By  -loyal  adulations  of  such  of  the 

some  people,  however,  even  at  the  Spanish  grandees  as  received  and 

time  of  the  refusal   to  admit  sir  acknowledged  him  as  their  legiti- 

John  Moore's  army,  treachefry  was  mate  sovereign, 

suspected  to  ejrist  among  the  con-  The  obstinate  and  persevering 

stituted  authorities  of  Ferrol;  and  heroism  with  which  Saragossa  was 

the  truth  of  this  suspicion  was  con-  defended,  were  wel\  calculated  .to 

firmed,  «when,  eleven  days  after  the  inspire  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  with 

battle  of  Cerunna,  the  duke  of  Dal-  a  similar  spirit^  and  to  hold  out  to 

mada  appeared  before  the  town,  the  Spanish  nation  the  beneficial 

The  people  only  manifested  a  firm  consequences    which  would   una- 

and  patriotic  disposition  to  resist  the  voidably  result  to  their  cause,  if 

entrance  of  the  French:  the  civil,  na-  they  followed  the  example  of  that 

val,  and  military  authorities,  on  the  city.      While  Madrid  opened  its 

contrary,  acceded  to  the  proposals  of  gates  after  a  feeble  and  inadequate 

the  enemy  so  speedily  and  readily,  resistance  to  the  f  rench,  Safagossa 

that  they  cannot  easily  be  freed  had  the  honour  once  of  having 

from  the  charge  of  treachery^  Had  compelled  the  enemy  to  fly  from 

they  been  disposed  to  have  availed  before  its  walh  with  great  slaugh- 

theroselves  of  the  means  of  defence  ter  and  disgrace ;  and  when  again 

and  resistance  enthusiastically  of-  besieged  by  a  more  numerous  and 

fered  to  them  by  the  people,  they  better  provided  army>  tt  did  not 

might  have"  gained  time  to  have  yieldj  till  the  ravages  of  an  epide- 

put  the  fleet  beyond  the  reach  of  mical  distemper  nad  broken  the 

the  French :  but  the  governors  oJF  spirit  and  thinned  the  number  of 

the  town  not  only  remsed  to  listen  its  inhabitants,  to  a  greater  decree 

to  the  wishes  or  to  avail  themselves  than  the  French   had  it  in  weir 

cf  the  disposition  and  power  of  the  power  to  do.     The  second  siege 

people,  but  they  even  went  so  far  commenced  early  in  the  month  of 

as  to  anticipate  the  summons  of  the  January ;  on  the  21  st  of  the  follow. 

French  general,  and  afterwards  to  ing  montli    it  was  compelled  to 

surrender  the  place  by  a  perfidious  capitulate.    The  resistance  which 

capitulation.  it  made — the  numbers  of  the  ene» 

There  were  two  objects  on  which  my  who  feil  before  its  walls  or  In 

the  pride  as  well  as  the  policy  of  the  midst  of  its  streets — and  the 

Bonaparte  were    d^^idediy   bent,  privations  and  distresses  which  its 

from  the  moxnent  he  first  crossed  inhabitants  cheerfully  endured*  give 

the  Pyre oe^.    The  first  was  the  it  a  just  claim  to  rapk  in  the  page 

-        •  of 
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rfTnstory  vnih  its  ancient  neigh-  and  commonly  were  in  regular  and 

bour  Saguntum.     PalafoXy  almost  general  en^gements,  but  the  spirit 

the  only  hero  whom  the  Spanish  ofthe  people,  though  sometimes  and 

revolution  has  cabled  forth  or  ere-  in  some  places  unaccountably  dor« 

ated,  by  whose  skill,  valour    and  mant»    almost    always    broke  out 

example,  the  inhabitants  of  Sara-  immediately  after  the  defeat t)f  their 

gossa  were,  enabled  and  incited  to  armies. 

sustain  both  their  arduous  sieges.  About  tlic  beginning  of  March 

was  deemed  by  Bonaparte  too  fcx*-  the  army  which  Cuesu  commanded 

midable  to  his  plans  to  be  permit-  was  posted  on  the  Tagiis,  in  order 

ted  to  remain  in  Spain.     Immedi-  to  defend  the  passage  of  that  river 

ately  after  the  surrender  of  the  -and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 

town,  he  was  sent  under  a  strong  French  into  Portugal.    The  enemy 

escort  into  France.  however  came  against  him  with 

From  the  period  that  Bonaparte  such  a  superior  force,  that  he  was 

left  the  Peninsula  in  order  to  pre-  obliged  to  leave  the  passage  of  the 

#  pare  for  war  against  the  emperor  Tagus  open  to  them,  and  direct 

of    Austria,    the  pperadons    and  his  retreat  on  Truxillo :   here  it 

movements  of  the  French  armies  in  was  not  prudent  for  him  long  to 

Spain  become  not  only  much  less  remain,  since  the  duke  of  Belluno 

interesting,  but  much  more  dificult  pushed  on  ajg^ainst  him  in  one  di- 

to  be  traced  and  narrated  in  a  con-  rection«   whiU    general   Sebastiani 

nected,  clear;  and  distinct  manner,  was  advancing 'towards  Man  Ya;^ 

The'  marshals  whom   he  left  be-  nares. 

hind  to  conduct  die  war  in  Spain  The  first  place  in  Porttigal.against 

and  Portugal  were  by  no  means  which  the  French  directed   their 

distinguished  for  their,  activity,  or  efforts   was   Oporto.      It   wac  an 

even  Tor  the  skill  and  Judgement  object  of  considerable  importance 

of  their  plans.   Instead  ot  constantly  to    make    themselves    masters  of 

following  up  the  grand  scheme  of  this  city,  both  on  account  of  its 

their  master,    by    collecting    and  commerce  with  England,  and  be- 

uniting  their  whole  force,  and  press-  cause  the  capture  of  it,  they  hoped, 

ing  forward  witli  it  against  the  dif-  would  open  them  a  safe  andexpe- 

ferent  Spanish  corps  successively,  ditious  road  to    Lisbon.     Oporto 

.they  divided  their  forces  into  as  at  this  time  was  defended  by  24,000 

many -bodies  as  there  were  hostile  .men,  and  more  than  200  pieces  of 

armies  opposed  to  them.     Instead  cannon :  it  was  therefore  expected 

of  distinguishing  themselves  by  the  that  it  would  offer  a  formidable  and 

celerity  oi  their  movements,  and  protracted  resitance  to  the  enemy» 

by  quickly  following  up  any  sue-  if  it  did  not  baffle  his  most  vigorous 

cesses  they  might  have  obtained,  and  persevering  efforts.    But  un- 

they  advanced  slowly,  and  generally  fortunately,  jealousy  and  distrust 

remained  stationary  after  a  victory;    arose   between  the  army  and  (he 

"  It  ought  however,  to  be  stated,  not  people :  disunion  and  insubordSnsl- 

only  in  justice  to  them,  bat  to  the  tion  ensued.  The  enemy,  who  either 

•Spaniards  also,*  that  a  victory  m  originated  or  fomented  th:s  mutual 

,  S^in  did  not,  as  it  was  wont  to  do  jeafoosy  between    the   inhabirants 

in  Germatiy,  open  the  way  for  a  and^  the  garrison  of  Oporto,  were 

.rapid  and  secure  advance.    The  thus  enabled  to  make  themselves 

..Stmi^  armies  might  be  ^ooquered  xnasters  of  it  vnxh  Uttle  loss,  and 

•    -  y  i  Y  4                after 
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after  a  short  and  feeble  res«<tancek 
About  the  same  time  they  advanced 
against  Chaves.  General  Francisco 
de  Silviera  >vho  commanded  dieret 
prudently  retired  on  their  approach* 
though  by  this  conduct  he  exposed 
himself  to  the  censure  and  suspi- 
cion of  the  people,  having  col- 
lected a  more  adequate  and  equal 
force,  he  advanced  again^  retook 
CharesyWith  12  pieces  of  artillery 
and  1500  prisoners. 

The  situation  of  marshal  Soult 
vrho  commanded  the  French  army 
that  had  taken  possession  of  Oporto, 
was  rendered  critical  and  hazardous 
in  a  considerable  degree  by  tlie  suc- 
cessful operations  oilhc  patriots  in 
Galllcia*  Assisted  by  two  British 
frigates*  the  Lively  and  Venus*  they 
compelled  the  garrison  of  Vigo*  con- 
sisting of  1 500 men,  to  surrender*  and 
afterwards  drove  %he  enemy  ^om 
the  towns  of  Tuy  and  Viana.  The 
advantage  and  importance  of  these 
successes  will  appear*  when  it  is 
stated*  that  at  this  time  marshal 
Ney  was  in  tlje  neighbourhood  of 
Ferrol  and  Corunna*  as  wtell  as 
marshal  Soult  at  Oporto.  But 
these  operations  of  the  patriots  were 
of  importance,  not  merely  from  the 
critical  situaii<vi  in  wh^ich  thev 
placed  two  divisions  of  the  French 
army,  and  the  relief  and  support 
they  held  out  to  the  Portuguese* 
but  as  proofs  and  effects  of  tne  un- 
subdued and  undaunted  spirit  which 
animated  the  inhabitants  of  this 
part  of  Spain.  These  successes  were 
obtained*  not  by  regular  trogps,  but 
princip;illy  by  the  people  nastil/ 
armed ; — not  in  a  part  of  Spain  se- 
cure by  its  distance  or  its  Ip^al  ad- 
vantages from  the  itruptioi)  of  ilie 
French*  but  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  its  armies;— not  ^y  men 
who  liad  been  encouraged  to  these 
enterprises  by  having  witnessed  the 
enemy  defeatedt  but  by  those  very 


people  who  a  short  tiifte  before 
nad  seen  the  English  army  com- 
pelled to  retreat  before  bin(i« 

In  tlie  begittning  of  April  the 
priflctpal  {>panish  and  French  ar« 
mies  were  titi-ated  as  follows.  The 
marquis  de  Romana  with  the  ft* 
miinder  of  his  forces  was  at  Villa 
Fr»nca.  Genetal  CueiU^  having 
been  joined  by  a  corps  under  the 
duke  d*All>uquerque,  had  baited  in 
his  retreat  before  the  j'rench  at 
Vera  Cruz.  General  Reding*  hav. 
ing  suffered  severely  in  an  at- 
tempt to  surprise  Barcelona,  and  in 
someengagements^near  Tarragona, 
had  been  reinforced  by  the  army 
of  Blake,  and  both  were  employed 
in  opposing  the  progress  of  the 
Frencn  in  Catalonia.  With  r^ard 
to  the  French  forces*  marshal  Soult 
was  at  Oporto;  marshal  Ney  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cormrna  and 
Ferrol;  and  marshal  Victor  was 
advancing  towards  Lisbon*  on  the 
right  side  of  Badajoz,  after  having 
compelled  the  Spanish  forces  under 
Ciiesta  and  the  duke  d'Albuquerque 
to  retreat  before  him. 

The  only  engagement  that  is 
worthy  of  notice,  either  on  account 
of  its  general  nature  or  the  con^ 
sequences  which  resulted  from  it* 
is  that  which  took  place  at  M^ 
deUih  between  marshal  Victor  and 
general  Cuesu.  When  the  latter 
had  retreated  so  far  as  to  have 
covered  the  junction  of  the  army 
commanded  by  the  duke  d'AlIm* 
querque,  he  received  intelligence 
that  the  enemy  had  sent  forward 
part  of  his  troops  towards  Merida 
and  Medellin.  T<'vards  the  latter 
place  the  Spani^'general  marched ; 
on  his  arrival  he  found  the  whole 
of  Victor's  division*  consisting  of 
about  20,000  foot  and  SOOO  cavalryt 
drawn  op  in  front  of  MedeUin.  The 
position  of  the  enemy  was  wdl 
choaen,  and  fab  army  skiUbfiy  dts« 

posed*. 
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pofed.  According  to  the  asaal  General  Cuesta  did  all  in  his  power 
plm  of  the  Frencn,  the  infaptry^  to  restore  order  on  his  left  vifig» 
formed  into  clo*e  columns,  pre-  aiid  to  check  the  attack  on  his 
sented  a  formidable  front  to  their  centre  and  right ;  but  findings  his 
opponents  if  they  should  attack  efforts  unavailing,  he  was  obliged 
them^  and  at  the  same  time  enabled  to  retreat.  The  loss  of  the  Spa- 
them  to  direct  a  powerful  and  mas-  niards  in  this  engagement  was  yery 
sire  assaults  if  it  Vere  deemed  ad-  severe:  upwards  of  KO  officers 
disable  that  they  themselves  should  were  either  killed,  wounded,  or 
be  the  assailants.  The*  flanks  of  taken  prisoners ;  and  the  loss  in 
die  infantry  were  covered  and  pro-  rank  and  file  bore  rather  more 
tected  by  the  cavalry,  and  in  their  than  the  usual  proportion  to  this 
front  six  batteries  occupied  a  post-  number  of  officers. 
tion  from  which  they  could  sweep  Soon  after  the  battle  of  MedeUin» 
with  a  galling  and  destructive  lire  the  supreme  junta 'issued  from 
the  charge  of  the  Spanish  army.  Seville,  where  they  had  established 
Against  the  enemy  so  drawn  tip  themselves,  a  decree,  in  which  thef 
and  defended,  Ottesta  without  he-  declared  to  the  Spanish  nation,  that 
sttation  deteiinined  to  commence  the  general  of  the  afmy  of  Estra* 
a  rapid  and  general  attack.  His  madura,  and  the  corps  which  had 
'infant«y  advanced  with  great  stea-  withstood  the  enemy  in  the  en»^ 
diness  and  gallantry^  notwithstand-  gagement»  had  deserved  well  of 
ing  they  were  exposed  to  a  tremen-  their  country.  Cuesia  was  by  the 
doQS  fire  from  the  batteries  ii\  front  siime  decree  raised  to  the  r^nk  of 
of  the  enemy.  The  manoeuvres  captain-general :  the  officers  of  his 
which  he  directed  for  the  purpose  army,  whom  he  reported  favour- 
of  gaining  possession  of  these  bat-  ably,  were  advanced  one  degree  v 
teries  were  executed  with  a  promp-  the  soldiers  were  to  be  decorated 
drnde,  precision  and  regularity,  with  a  badge  of  honour,  and  to 
that  would  have  done  honour  to  receive  double  pay  for  one  m^mth 
the  most  veteravi  and  experienced  from  after  the  batlle.  In  this  de- 
troops*  The  left  wing  of  the  Spanish  cree  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  officers 
tnfantrv  s\dvanced  within  pistol-  and  men  to  whose  misconduct  die 
shot  of  the  French ;  the  first  bat-  victory  \>f  the  enemy  was  owing  | 
tery  was  already  taken :  the  ca«  but  Cuesta,  in  his  general  orderSf 
▼airy  of  the  enemy  made  a  charge  thought  proper  to  suspend  three  cf 
in  order  to  regain  possession  of  it ;  his  colonels,  and  to  reprove  the 
to  oppose  them  the  Spanish  cavalry  conduct  of  several  of  the  regiments 
regiments  of  Almania  and  Infante,  of  cavalry. 

«nd  the  two  squadrons  of  the  imperi-        The  disposition  of  tlie    British 

alchasseursof  Toledo  were  ordered  government    toward   the  Spanish 

to  advance;  but  instead  of  executing  patriots  still   continued  in   a  high 

this  order,  they  wheeled  roimdt  fled  degree  favourable ;   and  their  St* 

before  the  enemy^  and  direw  the  termination    to      support     them* 

left  wing  of  the  Spanish  into  dis-  which  had  hitherto  been  destitute 

order.    The  French,  perceiving  and  of  the  usual  formalities  of  a  treaty, 

taking  advantage  ot  this  circuni-  wes  early  in  the  year  expressed  to 

stance,  directed  their  undivided  and  the 'world"  by  a  solemn  treaty  ^ 
4teost  strenuous  efforts  against  the  •  peace  and  alliance  between  Great 

right  and  centre  of  the  Spanish.  Britain  and  Spain.     Don  Pedro 

Cevallos. 
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Cevallos,  the  author  of  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  plans  and  intrigues  by 
"which  Bonaparte  had  got  Charles 
and  Ferdinand  into  his  power,  was 
sent  to  London  as  ambassador  from 
the  supreme  junta,  acting  in  the 
xiame  of  Ferdinand,  with  ample  * 
powers  to  form  an  alliance  with  the 
jBritish  court.  The  reception  of 
this  not^leman  was  a  decisive  proof 
of  the  resolution  of  the  British  mi- 
nistry to  abide  by<  the  Spaniards ; 
and  when  viewed  in  conne^on  with 
the  tenor  and  amount  of  the  alliance 
formed  between  them,  no  doubt 
could  be  entertained  that  the  Spanish 
insurrection  was  regarded  as  pro- 
mising a  most  favourable  result 
by  the  British  cabinet.  The  most 
important  and  interesting  articles 
in  this  treaty  are  the  uiird  and 
fourth  : — by  the  former  his  Britan- 
nic majesty  not  only  engages  him- 
self to  assist  the  Spanish  nation  in 
^eir  struggle  against  the  usurpa- 
tion and  tyranny  of  France,  but  he 
also  premises  '<  not  to  acknowledge 
any  other  king  of  Spain  and  of  the 
Indies  thereunto  appertaining,  than 
his  cath9lic  majesty  Ferdinand  VII., 
his  heirs,  or  such  lawful  successor 
as  the  Spanish  nation  shall  acknow- 
ledge;"—by  the  4th  article  the 
contracting  parties  agree  not  to 
make  peace  with  France  except 
with  common  consent. 

In  order  to  carry  into  effect  the 
proipise  of  assistance  which  the  Bri- 
tish ministry  had  bound  themselves 
to  afford  to  the  patriots,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  free  Portugal  irom 
;ihe  French  forces,  sir  Arthur  Wei- 
lesley  was  dispatched  to  that  country 
with  an  army*  which,  though  not 
very  numerous,  was  extremely  well 
equipped  and  provided,  and  was 
deexned^by  the  general  himself  perr 
^ctly  equal  to  drive  the  enem^ 
nptn  Portugal,  and  to! defend  tt 
from  any  futurs*attacks  the^  might 


make  against  it*    The  'situation  of 
Soult  indeed  began  to  be  very  ha- 
zardous ;-^cut  o^  as  he  was  from 
any  immediate  and  effectual  com^ 
munication  and  support,  and  de- 
pendant for  the  supply  of  his  army 
upon  an  exhausted  and  hostile  coun- 
try.    In  advancing  from  Gallicia 
into  Portugal  he  seems  to  have  cal- 
culated upon  uniform  success,  and 
an  open  and  unopposed  route  iim) 
the,  very  centre  of  tliat  kingdom. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
into  the  account  tlie  resistance  the 
Portuguese  were  capable  and  dis- 
posed to  make,  which,  though  not 
so  general  and  uniform  as  could 
have  been  wished^  ne^s&arily  called 
fdr  great  circumspection    on  the 
part  of  the  French '  general*  dis- 
concerted his  plans,  and  weakened 
his  armies.     After  he  had  made 
himself  rnaster  of  Oporto  by  the 
pusillanimity  and  insubordination 
of   its  -  inhabitants,    his    intention 
undoubtedly  was  to  march  forward 
towards  tlie  south    of   Portugal* 
where  he  expected  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  Victor.     But  after  he  had 
experienced  the  resistance  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  had  learnt  that  a 
formidable  British-army  had  again 
landed  in  the Peninsul'a*hc attempted 
to  retrace  his  steps,  and  to  force  a 
passage  into  Spain  by  the  route  of 
Zamora.    In  order  to  open  him>- 
self  a  way  in  tliis  direction,  it  vras 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  should 
gain   possession  of  the  important 
pass  of  Amarante :— -but  after  five 
days  obstinate  fighting*  in  which 
all  his  efibrts  were  met  and  sue- 
ctesfully  resisted   by  general  Sil- 
viera,  who  defended  this  pass*  mar- 
shal Souk  was  obliged  again  Co 
retreat  back  upon  Oporto.    At  this 
period  marshal  Victor  was  posted 
at  Merida*  while  general  Cuesu  oc- 
cvpied  a  position  atMonasterio^vriflb 
his  advanced  guard  at  Los  Santoc 

As 
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As  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  conceived  however  was  dif&cult  and  hazard* 
that  the  French  army  under  marshal  ous ;  and  it  required  the  charac- 
Victor  WAS  sufHciently  watched  and  teristic  cool  and  collected  valour  of 
checked  by  the  Spaniards  under  the  British  soldiers  to  effect  it  as 
Cuesta,  he  determined  to  advance,  they  did,  with    complete  success 
as  soon  and  speedily  as  he  couM  and  without  disorder.    The  enemy 
^  after  he  landed  in  Portugal,  against  appeared  at  first  not  disposed  to 
narshal  Soult,  for  the  purpose  of  oSer  any  opposition  to  the  passage 
driving  him  out  of  Oporto.    While  of  our  troops  across  the  river:  but 
he  therefore  proceeded  directly  to-  as  soon  as  the  (irst  battalion  under 
wards  this  city,  marshal  Beresford,  general  Paget  were  landed,  and  had 
who  commanded  a  body  of  Porr  taken  up  their  position,  the  French 
tuguese  troops  whom  he  had  or-  poured  down  upon  them,  hoping, 
ganized  and  discipline*;!,   directed  as  t)iey  were  alone  and  unsupported, 
his  route  to  the  upper  Douro.    But  to  conquer  them  by  superiority  of 
Soult,  aware  of  the  force  which  was  numbers.     In  this  they  were  mis- 
marching   against    him  ;    sensible  taken ;  fdr  this  single  battalion  re- 
thathe  was  totally  unequ^  to  the  ceiving  the  attack  of  the  French- 
combat ;  and  at  the  same  time  de-  with  die  utmost  steadiness  and  bra- 
&irous  to  give  Victor  an  opportunity  very,    presented    an    immoveable 
ofpushixig  into  the  south*  of  For-  front  to  the  enemy  till  such  tim^ 
tugal,  left  nearly  defenceless,  with-  as  they  were  supported  by  the  other 
drew  the  main  body  of  his  army,  divisions  (^ the  British  army-  While 
bat    left    his  rear-guard   for  the  the    French  were  renewmg  their 
purpose  of  drawing  sir  Arthur  Wei-  attacks,    general  Murray,  naving 
lesley  further  on  in  pursuit  of  him*  crossed  the  river  at  Ovintas,  ap- 
When  the  advanced  guar4  of  the  peared  on  their  left  flank ;  and  e;e- 
British    arrived    at  Vendasilovas,  neral  Sherbrooke,  having  forced  nis 
they  fell  in  with  the  out-posts  of  way  into  the  city  of  Oporto,  and 
the  enemy,'  couMsting  of  abput  4000  crossed    die    river    at    the  ferry^ 
infantry  and  a  few  squadrons  of  threatened  their  i^ight  flank.     Dis- 
cavalry.  The  position  of  the  French  mayed  and  thrown  intd  confusion 
was    strong:    they    occupied   the  by  these  manceuvres,  they  retired 
heights  above  Grijon,  having  their  hastily  towards  Amaranthe,  leaving^ 
front  covered  by  wood  imd  broken  behind  them  ^several  prisoners  and 
ground.    Their  left  0ank,  however,  five  pieces  of  cannon, 
was  soon  turned  by  general  Murrav,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  hoped  to  he 
while  their  right   was  vigorously  able  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Soultt 
attacked  by  a  Portuguese  regiment ;  The  Portuguese  general   Silviera 
and  at  the  same  time  their  centre  was  posted  upon  the  Tamaga.    If 
was  driven  in  by  a  division  under  he  had  been  able  to  have  held  that 
major  Way.      After  a  short  re-  position,  no    retreat   would   h^ve 
sistance  they  fled ;  and  during  the  oeei)  open  to  the  enemy,  except 
night  they  crossed  the  Douro,  and  across  ^he  Minhp.    On  this  point 
destroyed  the  bridge  over  that  river,  it  was  the  intention  of  sir  Arthur 
In  order  to  assist  the  operations  Wellesley    to    have    pressed    the' 
of  marshal  Beresfordy  it  was  nectssa-  enemy  so  closely,  tiiat  be  would 
ry  that  sir  Arthfir  Wellesley  should .  not  have  been  <ible  to  have  e^cted 
lose  no  time  in  pursuiiig  the  enemy  his  passage :   but  the  loss  of  the 
aoross  the  Douro.     The  passage  bridge  of  Aoiar^tbet  which  ge^ 

neral 
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naitl  Silviera  was  unable  to  defend  upon  the  abiHty  6f  the  Portuguese 
against  Soult'^  army,  afibrded  the  general  Silvieia  to  defend  the  pass 
French  an  opportunity  of  escaping  of  Amaranthe,  the  retreat  of  the 
into  the  norUi  of  Spain.  The  Bri-  French  by  this  route  would  uu- 
tish  general,  however,  pursued  him  doubtedly  hare  been  blocked  up. 
for  a  short  distance  ;  and  in  the  It  is  probable  if  the  main  body'  of 
ftkirmtshes  which  occasionally  took  the  Dritish  army  had  crossed  the 
place  between  the  advanced  gtiard  Douro  at  Lamego,  and  thus  hung 
of  our  army  lind  the  rear  o?  the  upon  the  flanic  of  Soult's  army, 
French,  we  were  uniformly  sue-  while  a  division  bad  taken  the  road 
eesfifuL  In  order  to  render  hfi  to  Oporto,  the  French  general 
flight  more  rapid  and  successful*  would  have  been  compelled  to  have 
Sook  was  under,  the  necessity  of  retreated  by  the  noruiem  road,  in 
abandoning  the  greater  part  of  hts  which  direction  his  army  would 
arttllerr  and  baggage.  Sir  Arthur  have  suflFered  more,  and  the  chanee 
Wcllesiey,  after  \\e  g;ive  up  the  pur-  of  our  oyertakmg  him  would  have 
suit  of  Soult,  immediately  com-  been  much  greater. 
menced  his  march  to  the  south  of  In  the  mean  time  the  affairs  of 
FortttgalyWhere  his  presence  was  be-  the  patriots  were  checquered  with 
come  necessary,  in  order  to  protect  alternate  success  and  disaster  f  n  tlie 
IjsboQ  and  its  vicinity  from  mar-  greater  part  of  Spain  ;  but  in  Gal- 
shal  Victor.  This  general,  finding  ncia  the  success,  at  least  for  a  sea* 
the  capital  open  to  nis  attack,  com-  son,  greatly  preponderated.  The 
menced  a  rapid  march  towards  it,  division  of  the  Minbo,  under  the, 
and  was  diverted  from  his  purpose  count  de  Nuronna,  which  formed 
ealy  by^the  return  of  sir  Arthur  the  left  of  the  marquis  de  Roma- 
Wellesley,  and  by  the  intelligence  na's  army,  fell  back  upon  Vigo, 
which  he  received  of  the  partial  for  tlie  purpose  of  obtaming  sup- 
defeat  and  flight  of  marshal  Soult.  plies  of  ammunition,  and  of  secur- 
In  reviewing  these  operations,  it  ing  a  position  where  he  might  op- 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  pose  the  enemy  with  advantage.-^ 
suspicion  that  Soult  delayed  his  re-  On  the  6th  of  June,  the  Spanish 
treat  from  Oporto  and  ofTered  the  army  crossed  the  river  in  boats,  and 
rear  of  fais  army  to  the  attack  of  entrench(^d  themselves  on  the  left 
the  Bi^itish,  principally  for  the  pur*  bank.  Tl)e  next  day,  the  enemy 
nose  of  drawing  sir^A.  Wellesley  under  jthe  command  of  marshal 
mm  the  protection  of  I^isbon,  and  Ney,  and  general  Loison,  amount- 
thus  affording  time  and  opportuni-  iiig  to, 8000  men/aided  by  6  p'eccs 
ty  for  Victor  to  march  against  that  *  of  cannon,  attempted  the  passage 
ctty.  '  It  may  also  be  doubted,  of  the  river ;  but  meeting  with  a 
whether,  if  the  British  generalhad  most  brave  and  vigorous  opposition 
Dot  been  so  exclusively  mtent  upon  during  the  space  of  ten  hours,  they 
a  direct  and  straight-forvf^rd  attack  gave  up  the  attempt  for  that  day. 
against  mar^al  Souit,  as  to  neg-  On  die  8th,  at  break  of  day,  the 
lect  the  necessary  operations  against  French  renewed  their  attempt  t  at 
his  flanks  and  rear»  the  en^my  first  they  met  with  partial  success  ; 
would  have  escaped  so  coaipletely  part* of  them  succeeded  in  passing 
and  with  so  littK  loss.  Had  sir  the  btidge  of  Lodt,  but  they  were 
Aftbor  Wellesley  not  reckoned  so  repulsed  in  endeavouring  to  cross 
cimfidently  and  securely  as  he  did|  the  bridge  of  St.  PayQ.    roiled  at 

this 
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tikis  part  of  the  rirer,  they  enden->  qaent  capture  and  recapture*  and 

▼ourcd  to  conceal  another  medi-  of  i^reat  importance  both  lO  the 

tated  attack,  a  league  and  a  half  patriots  and  the  French » on  account 

higher  up,  a?ain$t  the  hridge  of  of  its  uruaiian»  was  taken  by  gene« 

Caldenos.    •  Here,   howerer,    the  ral  &iiUsteros  on  the  iOth  of  June. 

Spanish  anny  received  them  with  On  that   very  night   the   French  • 

soch  a  determined  resistance,  that  c(enentl  Bennet,  at  the  head  of  a 

they  were  under  the  necessity  of  large  body  of  troops,  came. sudden- 

ffymf(  up  the  attack.     Still  deter-  ly  and  unexpectedly  upon  it,  and 

mined  if  possible  to  gain  the  oppo-  after  h:ivlng  gained  possession  of 

site  side  of  the  river,  the  French  it,  put  the  whole  Spanish  garrison* 

on  the  evening  of  the  Sth  sounded  amounting  to  5000  men,  to  the 

it,  near  the. sea ;  but  a  well  directed  sword.    (General  Ballasteros  at  first 

£re  from  the  regiment  of  Murmjo  eluded  the  search  of  the  enemy,  but 

forced  them  to  abandon  this  enter-  was  afterwards  taken. 

prize.  In  the  north<<ast  of  Spain,  the 

Early  in  the  morning  o£  the  9€h,  army  of  Blake  was  principally  oc* 

the  French  began  a  procipitaoe  re-  cupied  in  endeavouring  lo  relieve, 

treat  towards  St.  lag^.  •  These  ac-  •  or  to  throw  succours  into,  Gefonay 

tlons  ar^not  deserving  of  particu-  which  still  held  out  against  all  the 

lar  notice  so  much  on  account  of  efforts  of  the  enemy.    This  gene- 

their  extent  or   important  conse-  fal  also  made  an  attempt  to  tegain 

quences,  as  because  tliey   exhibit  possession  of  Saragossa ;  in  which 

mete  penevering  and  steady  cou-  he  not  only  completely  failed,  but 

rage  on  the  part  of  the  patriots  exposed  his  army  by  it  to  a  fatal 

than  they  ^eneniUy  displayed*  The  and  inglorious  defeat  at  Belchite. 

Spanish,  indeed,  were  greatly  su-  He  was  opposed  by  the  French 

perior  to  the  enemy  in  point  of  general  Suchet.  The  Spanish  army 

numbers  $  as  their  army  ccmsisted  having  been  compelled  to  retreat 

of  13,000  men,  mclading  150  ca-  before  the  enemy,  took  up  a  strong 

valry  :  '  but  of  this  nuniber  4000  position,  on  the  17th  of  June,  near 

were  without  muskets,  and  a  large  Belchtte.  The  centre  was  defended 

proportton  of  the  Remainder  were .  by  a  bridge;  the  right  and  left 

raw  and  irregular  troopsi*  by  no  wings  were  covered  by  intrench- 

means  accustomed  or  disciplined  to  ments ;  and  the  front  was  protected 

warfare.      Wnen    these    cirtum-  by-  deep  ravines.     Blake  trusted 

stances  are  taken  into  consider^jtlon,  greatly  to  the  strength  of  his  posi- 

the  battle  of  St.  Payo  may  justly  tion,  and  received  from  his  troops 

be  deemed   highly  honourable  to  the  most  positive  assurances  that 

the  Spanish  patriots.     In    conse-  they  would  do  their  duty.     The 

qoence  of  the  defeat  of   marshal  enemy  at  first   appeared  *  on  the 

Neyy  and  his  retreat  on  Corunna,  heights,  and  isoon  afterwards  dU 

and  afterwards  towards  Lugo,  Fer-  rected  their  atuck  against  the  left 

rol  and  Corunna  vwere  evacuated  by  flank  of  tiie  Spanish  army ;  this  at- 

the  French,  and  taken  possession  of  tack,  supported  by  ^  discharges  of 

hy  the  patriots.    These  advantages,  •  cannon,  was  completely  sucdessful. 

however,    were 

ccanterbalanced 

of  St- Andero.     .  ^ 

(Mutd  to  suffer  dreadfully  by  its  fre*  into  confusion  or  struck   with  a 

panic^ 
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|fonic,.by  one  of  the  enemy's  gre^  Besides  these  remarkable  ctrcuxh- 
nades*    The  panic  spread  rapidly  i  stances  attending  this  period  cf  the 
the  utmost  disorder  prevailed  ;  re*  Spanish  war,  there  appeared  a  total 
giment  after  regiment  fled  without  want  of  unity  of  plan,  both  in  the 
erer  having  discharged  a  gun;  and  morenients  and  operations  of  the 
in  a  short  time,  only  the  general)  Spaniards  and  of  the  Fr^ch.    In 
and  officers  were  left  to  oppose  the  every  respect,  it  must  have  been  of* 
enemy.     In  their  flight  the  Spa-  the  highest  importance  to  the  for** 
niards  nqt  merely  abandoned  their  mcr,  to  have  made  themselves  mas- 
baggages,   but   they   even   threw  ters  of  Madrid :  such  an  exploit 
away  thetr  arms.    One  regiment  would  not  have  more  disconcerted- 
only,  the  first  regiment  of  Valencia^  and  disheartened  the  French,  than 
rallied,  about  two  leagues  from  the  it  would  have  animated  and  en- 
field  of  .buttle,  and  attempted  to  couraged 'the   patriots*     Yet  the 
^^fend  themselves ;  but  they  were  armies  which  they  had  on  .foot,  in-; 
dispersed  or  cut  down  by  a  body  of  stead  of  being  united  for  the  pur-  * 
the  enemy's  hiissars*    The  fruits  nose  of  attempting  the  capture  of 
of  this  victory,  disgraceful  to  the  Madoid,  were  scattered  over  a  wide 
Spaniards  rather  than  honourable  extent  of  country ;  and  had  so  little  * 
to  the  French,  were  9  pieces  of  can-  communication   or   connexion    in  * 
nonr  immense  quantities  of  .provist-  their  plan  of  operations«  that  the 
ons,  stores*  and  ammvnition,  and*  success  of  one  of  them,  not  only 
upwards  of  ^000  prisoners/   The  did  not  compensate  for  the.  defeat 
loss  of  the  French,  was  very  trifling,  of  another,  but  did  not  even  efiec« 
not  exceeding  40  killed   and  200  tually  promote  the  common  cause* 
woundedl    After  this  fatal  defeat,  Jt  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  * 
Blake  was  obliged  to  quit  Arragon,  g^eat  object  of  the  French  must 
and,  at  a  distance  from  the  enemy,  have  been,  to  have  driven  the  junta 
endeavoiired  to  restore  discipline  from  Seville,  and  thus  scattered  a  - 
into  his  army.  set  of  men,   Wha  although  they 
The  nature  of  the  war  in  Spain  egregiously  neglected  their  duty, 
at  this  time  was  very  singular,  and'  in    the    proper  organiaatioh  .  aaid 
sufliciently  indicated  both  the  ina*-'  equipment  of  the  armies,  were  very 
bllity  of  the  French  armies  to  make-  active,  by  their  proclamationis  and: 
themselves  masters  of  the  Penint^  addresses,  in  keeping  alive  the  pb- 
sttbyand  of  the  patriots  to  drive  pularhatredand  indignation  against 
their  enemies  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  the  F^^nch. 
Scarcely  a  month  passed  vnthout       Before,   however,    the    French 
the  hostile  armies  coming  to  action;-  could  reach.  Seville,  or  indeed  ad« 
but  the  battles,  though  frequently  Vance  with  safety  into  the  south  of 
decisive  in  themselves,  led  to  no  Spain,  it  was  absolutely  requisite  • 
important  consequences.  Wheniric-  that  they  should  gain  posi^sscon  of 
tory  declared  for  the  French,  they  the  passes  of  the  Sierra  Morena.^— 
contented  themsdves  with  pursu-  In  the  strong  holds  of  these  passes 
ing  the  routed  anny  to  a  short  di-  a  considerable  body    of  Spanish 
stance*  but  did  not  venture  to  ad*  forces  under  general  Venegas  was 
vance  mnch*  beyond  their  former  posted :  so  strong  vras  the  jpositioa 
positiMs«      When   the  Spaniards  they  occupied,  that  Sebastiani  did 
v^ere  victoiious,  they  were  equally  not  deem  it  prudent  to  attack  thems 
cautiottf    in  pushing   fo^^waid^-**  he  therefore  had  recourse  to  a 

^         feigned 
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feigned  retreat»  for  the  purpose  of    werejolntly  to  pursut :  their  armies 
drawing  them  into  the  plain.    This     were  united,  and  the  march  toward 


manoeuvre  at  Hr^t  appeared  to  have 
succeeded  completely.  The  Spa- 
niards left  the  Sierra  Morena»  and 
crossed  the  Guidlana  towards  the 
position  which  Sebastiani  had  Liken. 
As  soon  as  intelligence  reached 
Madrid  that  the  Spaniards  had  de- 
serted their  strong  holds,  and  that 
a  passage  into  the  south  of  Spain 
might  easily  be  effected  by  tneir 
defeats  Joseph  Bonaparte  left  the 
capital  and  proceeded  to  Consue- 
gra^  The  Spaniaj^s,  however, 
aware  of  the  force  and  design  of 
the  enemy>  suddenly  recrossed  the 
Guidiana,  and  reoccupied  the  passes 
of  the  Sierra  Morena. 

When  Joseph.  Bonaparte  found 
that  the  plan  of  passing  inp  tlie 


Madrid  was  begun.    The  Spanish . 
army,  under  the  immediate  com* 
mand  of  Cue&ta, amounted  to  thirty*: 
eight  thousand  men.  .The  force  of 
Venegas,  who  had  again  advanced 
as  far  as  Madrilejos,  consisted  of[ 
seven  thousand  cavalry,  and  a  pro*- 
pprtionatc  number  of  infantry.    Of 
these  troops,  14,(XX)  were  employed, 
in  guarding  the  bijidge  D'Arzobis- 
po.     On  the  20th  of  July  a  com- 
plete junction  of  the    British  and 
Spanish  armies  had  taken  place ; ' 
and  immediate  measures  were  taken 
to  carry  into  effect  the  plan  of  ope* 
rations  agreed  upon  by  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley   and  general  Cuesta.— «. 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  commanded 
a  Portuguese  corps,  which  he  had 


south  of  Spain  through  the  passes  ^  brought  into  a  state  of  excellent 
of  the  Sierra  Morena  was  hopel^  ss,    discipline,  was  ordered  on  to  Esca« 


he  joined  the  army  under  marshal 
Victor,  bringing  with  him  consi- 
derable reinforcements  from  cene- 
ral  Sebastiani's  division.  Victor 
with  his  trmj  thus  strengthened, 
and  amounting  to  about  35,000 
men,  was  stationed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Talavera,  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  Alberche.— 
He  had  taken  up  this  position  for 
the  put  pose  of  opposing  the  march 
of  the  united  British  and  Spanish 
armies  against  Madrid.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  after  he  returned  from 
his  pursuit  of  Soult,  h^d  remained 
long  inactive  in  the  neighbourhood 


iona  on  the  river  Alberche.    The 
division  of  Venegas,  at  tlie  same 
time,  broke  up  from  Madrilejos* 
and  advanced  to  Argonda.     After 
these    preparatory    and    auxiliary  - 
movements  had  been  made,    the 
main.Bntish  and  Spanish  army  pro- 
ceeded on  to  Talavera,  where  die 
right  of  the  enemy's  outposts  were 
turned,    and  driven  back  by  the 
Spanish  guards,  under    the  duke 
d'Albuquerque,     aided   by     two- 
British   reeiments   under  general 
Anson.    As  it  was  absolutely  ne-  < 
.cessary,  before  the  combined  ar-. 
mies  could  advance,  that  the  Frencli* 


of   Lisbon.     He  was  anxious,   if  should  be  driven  from  the  position 

possible,  to  strike   some  *  decisive  they  held  on  the  Alberche^  sir  Ar- - 

blow  ;  but  before  he  attempted  it,  thur  Welleslty  formed  his  columns  ' 

it  was  absolutely  necessary  tliat  he  for  the  attack  on  the  2dd  of  July^ : 

should  hax/e   the  cooperation    of  but,  at  the  request  of  gefier;il  Cues-  • 

general  Cuesta,    Considerable. dif-  ta,  was  induced  to  postpone  jt  till* 

nculties,  which  have  never  been  ex-  the,  fallowing  day.     On,  the  ^^th^. 

plicitly  stated,  stood  in .  the  way  of  early  in  the  morning,  it  wras  disco-  • 

this    cooperation  for  some  time,  vered  thi^t  the  enemy  had  retreated ; 

At  length  the  general  agreed  bn  towards  Tonijos,  in  ord^  that  hei^ 

the  plan  of  operationsVhich  they  might  form  a  junction  .^IdL^iy;- 

ral 
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ral  Sebastian!.  The  Briti$h  army  tnzdt  a  sadden  attack  upon  the  ad* 
was  tmable  to  continue  the  pursuit,  vanccd  post  under  general  Mac- 
on account  of  the  great  deficiency  k^nzie,  who  witlidrew  in  excellent 
of  the  means  of  transport ;  but  the  order,  but  .with  some  loss,  and  oc- 
Spanish  forces  under  Cuesta  fol-  cupied  a  po;>itTon  on  the  left  of  the 
lowed  the  enemy  as  far  as  Santa  combined  armies.  Towards  the 
Ollala.  In  the  mean  time,  all  the  evening  the  enemy  attempted  to 
French  forces  in  that  part  of  Spain  overthrow  the  Sprinish  inlantry, 
"Were  united,  consisting  of  the  divi-  which  formed  the  right  wine, 
sk)ns  of  marshat  Victor  and  gene*  but  the  attempt  was  ui^ successful. 
ral  Sebasttaniy  the  guards  of  Joseph  Other  partial  attacks  were  roiide  in 
fionapartCf  amounting  to  abou^t  order  either  to  try  the  firmness  of 
8000  men,  and  the  garrison  of  Ma-  the  Spaniard?,  of  to  cover  the  grand 
drid.  This  force  was  commanded  attaclc  ^n  the  left  wing,  where  the 
by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  aided  by  British  were  p^i6d.  Tlie  ground 
marshals  Jourdan  and  Victor^  and  here  was  open,  and  it'  was  com* 
general  Sebastiani.  With  this  manded  by  a  height,  en  which  a 
united  force  the  French  attacked  the  division  of  ^nfiintry  under  major* 
advanced  guard  of  general  Cuesta,  general  Hill  was  stationed,  ^c- 
andobligedhim  to  fall  back  upon  tlie  tween  this  height  and  a  range  of 
British,  widi  very  considerable  loss,  mountains  still    funlier  upon  the 

As  the  movements  of 'the  enemy  Jeft  was  a  valley,  which  at  first 
left  no  dotfbt  that  they  intended  sir  Arthur  Wcllusley  di  J  not  deem 
to  bring  tlie  British  and  Spanish  it  expedient  to  occupy ;  but  in  con* 
forces  to  a  peneral  (engagement,  sir  sequence  of  the  enemy  having  made 
Arthur  Wellesley  posted  tlie  army  repeated  attempts  across  ttiis  val- 
in  such  a  manner  as  he  thought  ley,  upon  die  heights  on  the  left  of 
would  best  enable  it  to  sustain  and  the  army,  two  brigades  of  British 
repel  the  att^ick*.  The  right  flank  cavalry,  supported  by  the  duke 
was  covered  by  the  Alberche»  in  a  d' Albuquerque's  division  of  Spa- 
Wood  oh  the  right  of  which  ge-  nish  cavalry,  were  placed  in  it*— 
neral  Mackenzie  was  stationed.  The  valley  being  thus  defended 
with  a  division  of  infantry,  and  a  from  the  irruptions  of  the  French, 
brigade  of  cavalry  as  an  advanced  they  directed  their  movements  to 
post.  The  right  wing  consisted  en-  the  range  of  mountains,  but  they 
lirely  of  Spanish  troops,  and  stretch-  were  repelled  by  a  division  of  Spa* 
«d  from  the  front  rjf  the  town  of  nish  infantry.  The  general  attack 
Talavera  down  to  the  Tagus ;  the  of  the  French  was  du'ected  ^it  the 
position  of  this  wing  was  naturally  same  time  against  brig:idier-gene- 
sirong,  as  the  grpund  was  covered  t:\\  Campbell,  who  occupied  a  com* 
with  olive-trees,  and  intersected  by  manding  spot  of  groun^i  in  the  cen- 
bankt  and  ditches.  On  a  com*  treof  the  combined  armies,  and  of 
manding  spot  of  ground  between  course  on  the  right  wing  of  the 
the  two  armies,  a  redoubt  was  con-  British ;  and  against  the  diris4on 
strucled  by  the  British,  and  briga-  under  general  Hill.  Against  dhe 
diergeneral  Campbell  with  a  dwri*  latter  several  columns  of  infantrv 
lion  of  infantry,  a  brigade  of  dra-  niarched,  which  were  «net«  charged, 
goofis  and  somt  Spanish  cavalry,  anddrivenbackby  the  1st  German, 
%as  stationed.  the  light  dragoons,  and  2Sd  dra- 

OaiIm  S7thof  July»  the  French  goons,  under  the  command  of  ge- 
neral 
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tkefal  Anson.  The  last  regiment 
suffered  dreadfully  in  a  braye  but 
rash  and  ill-judged  attempt  to  break 
through  a  solid  column  of  French 
infantry.  Nor  were  the  enemy  more 
successful  in  their  attack  upon  ge- 
neral Campbell:  they  were  com- 
pletely repulsed  by  that  generalysup* 
ported  by  a  regiment  of  Spanish  ca- 
valry and  two  battalions  of  Spanish 
infantry,  and  lost  their  cannon.  •  Gre- 
Deral  Sheibrooke's  division,  which 
formed  the  left  and  centre  of  the 
first  line  of  the  army,  was  next  at- 
tacked :  they  immediately  charged 
with  bayonets,  and  drove  back  tlie 
enemy  with  great  slaughter.  The 
brigade  of  guards,  which  formed 
part  of  this  division^  in  their  eager- 
ness to  pursftie  the  enemy,  advanced. 
too  far,  and  were  thrown  into  tem- 
porary confusion,  by  havin?  ex-  ' 
posed  their  left  Hank  to  the  bre  c^f 
the  enemy's  battery :  part  of  ge- 
neral Cotton's  brigade  of  cavalry, 
upon  observing  this,pvstfed  forward 
to  assist  them,  and  covered  their  re- 
treat towards  their  original  position. 

The  enemy  being  mus  complete- 
ly foiled  in  all  his  attempts  against 
the  British,  retreated  across  the  AU 
berche,  in  the  most  regular  order  ; 
liaving  lost  20  pieces  of  cannon 
and  a  few  prisoners.  Their  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  supposed 
to  be  nearly  10,000  men  ;  among 
the  former  were  generals  Lapisse 
and  Malot ;  and  among  the  latter, 
general  Sebastiani  and  Boulet.-*- 
The  loss  of  the  British  was  propor- 
ttcmally  severe :  the  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  missing)  amounting  to  near- 
ly 6000  men;  among  the  killed 
were  major-general  Mackenzie 
and  brigaaier*general  Lang  worth. 
As  the  Spanish  troops  were  only 
partially  engaged,  their  loss  was 
comparatively  small,  not  exceeding 
rOOOmtn in  killed,  wounded,  and 
latssing. 
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Scarcely  had  our  troops  time  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  having^ 
achieved  this  brilliant  victory* 
when  the  unexpected  intelligence 
was  received  that  Soult,  Ney,  and 
Mortier,  having  formed  a  junction^ 
had  advanced  tnrough  Estremadu- 
ra,  and  were  already  in  the  rear  of 
the  British.  There  was  no  time 
for  delay  or  hesitation :  the  army 
could  be  saved  only  by  promptly 
adopting  the  most  active  measures. 
The  bridge  of  Almarez,  by  which 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  army 
was  to  have  crossed  the  Tagus,  was 
destroyed,  so  that  the  whole  troops 
were  obliged  to  be  conveyed  over 
the  bridge  of  Arcobispo.  As.ne 
doubt  could  be  entertained  that  the 
army  of  Victor,  though  defeated  at 
tlie  battle  of  Talavera,  would  again 
advance,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 
approach  of  the. forces  under  Soult* 
Ney,  and  Mortier,  it  was  necessary 
that  part  of  the  combined  troops 
should  remain  at  Talavera,  as  well 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  Victor, 
as  to  take  care  of  the  bounded.— 
General  Cuesta  giving  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  the  choice  either  to  re- 
main  or  to  march  against  Soultj  he 
preferred  the  latter,  hoping  that 
when  the  French  general  knew 
that  he  was  to  be  opposed  by  the 
British,  he  would  retreat,  and  thus 
leave  the  road-into  Portugal  again 
open  and  unmolested.  General 
Cuesta  was  ;iccordingly  left  at  Ta- 
lavera, where  it  was  hoped  he  might 
be  able  to  maintain  his  position :  if 
he  found  himself  (;ompe]led  to  ouit 
it,  he  was  desired  by  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  to  bring  the  wounded 
along  with  him.  On  the  3d  of 
August  the  British  left  Talavera, 
and  ma.rched  to  Oropesa :  on  the 
evening  of  that  day,  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  received  information  chat 
Cuesta  meant  to  leave  Talavera 
immediatelyi  and  that  he  would  be 

7*  obliged 
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obliged  to  let  most  of  the  wounded    inactive,  but  exposed  from  tfa^  mi* 
and  sick  fall  into  the  hands  of  the    healthiness  of  the  situation  to  xhm 
trench,  from  the  want  of  means  of    ravages  of  a  very  fatal  disorder, 
conveyance.     The  reason  alleged        An  attentive,  cool,  and  impartial 
by  the  Spanish  general  for  quitting    consideration  of  all  the  movements, 
1  alavera,  even  before  the  French    operations  and  events  of  this  cam* 
approached  it,   and  deserting  the    paign  of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  yill 
sick  and  wounded  of  his  allies,  who    probably  dispose  us  ratherto  admire 
had  been  confided  to  his  care  ani    his  bravery,  than  to  commend  his 
protection,  was,  that  ht  apprehend*    foresight  and  circumspection.   The 
ed,  without  his  assisunce,  sir  Arthur    victory  gained  at  Talavera  may 
.Wellesley  would  not  be  able  sue-    undoubtedly  be   ranked  amongst 
cessfully  to  oppose  the  combined    the  most  splendid  that  British  va« 
forces  under  Soult,  Mortier,  and    lour    ever  achieved  i  nor  is  there 
Ney.    By  this  movement  not  only    any  necessity ,*in  order  to  gain  it 
did  general  C«esta  give  up  an  im-    its  due  applause,  to  represent  it  as 
portant  position,  and  abandon  the    having  been  won  over  an  enemy 
British  hospital,  but  he  alsb  exposed    of  more  ^an    doable  our  foroe^ 
the  combtned  armies  to  the  immi-    thus  forgetting  and  despising  our 
nent  danger  ofan  attack  in  front  and    allies  the  Sps^niards,  of  whom  the 
rear  at  the  same  time.    On  one    official  account  drawn  up  by  the 
side  were  the  corps  of  Soult  and    British  general  records,  not  merely 
Ney  30,000  strong,  in  possession  of    that  they  covered  the  right  wiHg^ 
the  high  road  leadmg  to  the  passage    but  that  several  regiments  assisted 
oftheTagus,  at  the  bridge  of  Al-    in    repelling   the    attacks    of  tbe 
marez  :  on  the  other  side  tuere  wete    Frencn.    But  it  may  be  questioned^ 
nearly.  30,000  men,  under  Victor,    whether  a  consummate  general— 
to  whose  advance  no  obstacle  ex-    a  general  whose  object  is  not  mere-^ 
isted,  after  the  retreat  of  genex;al    ly  to  gain  a  battle,  but  to  reap  and 
Cuesta  from   Talavera.     In    this    secure  all  the  advantages  of  vie* 
embarrassing  situation  the  most  ra-    tory,  and  who  is  more  anxious  to 
pid  retreat  was  indispensably  re-    benefit  his  country  than  to  raise  his 
quisite;    and  to  this    the   troops,-    own  fam6  by  hL$  exploits^  would 
having  been  without  their  allow-    have  advanced  so  fstr  into  Spain^ 
ance  of  provisions  for  several  days,    doubtful  as  sir  A.  Wellesley  yrvks 
were  very  upequal.    After  mature    of  the  hearty  and  effectual  coope^ 
deliberation,  sir  Artliur  Wellesley    ration  of  the  Spaniards ;  destitute 
resolved  to  retire  by  the  bridge  of    of  the  meaas  of  following  up  a  vic- 
Arcobispo,  and  to  take  up  a  strong    tory  or  of  securing  a  retreat ;  and 
position  at  Deleytosa,    Here  he  re-    ignorant   of  the  movements  and 
mained  unmolested  by  the  French,    str^ngtli  of  the  enemy  in  his  rear, 
and  was  enabled  to  recruit'  his  ar-    Such    a  general-  as    sir    Arthur 
my :    but  finding   that   the  junta    Wellesley  will  undoubtedly  afford 
were  by  no  means  disposed  to  sup-    to  the  world  many  proofs  of  what 
ply  the  wants  which  had  prevented    British  vsdour  can  effect ;  but  he  is 
his  pursuit  of  the  French  before  the    not  exactly  the  man  most  likely  or 
battle  of  Talavera,  he  judged  it    best  calculated  to  conduct  that  va* 
expedient  to  retreat  to  Badajoz.— -    lour  to  the  success  which  it  de- 
Here/during  the  remainder  of  the    serves. 


year  bis  army  remained  QOt  only 
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Jffairi  of  Spata  concluiei — The  IPar  grows  languid — French  Power  £n 
Spain  ftri/  limited  and  precariom—Sirgf  of  Gcrona  rivals  SaruEossa 
in  the  Bravery  ofiis  Def.itce~The  French  attack  and  ttiie  the  CasLk  of 
Uoanljoi — Blaie  Ihntws  Supjilies  and  Reinforcements  into  Gcrona  in  a 
nut  masterly  and  succeisful  Manner — As'aall  of  the  ly/A  Sfplember— 
Frtnch  repulsed  -Augtreau  assumes  the  Command  of  the  l-e>ieging  Army 
— gets  between  Blahs  and  Gerona — defeats  lite  Spanish  General  and  lakes 
the  CUy — State  and  Position  of  the  Spanish  Armies  la  the  B'ginning  of 
Novnaber— Armies  of  the  Centre,  the  Bight,  and  the  Ltft—Biiltle  of 
Zamames — The'  Spaniards  victorious — Consequences  of  the  Victory — 
The  Spaniards. gain  Possession  of  SoUimanea -The  Battle  of  Alba  del 
Ttrwtes  —  Operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Centre  -  rittili-e  to  adimn.  e  to 
Madrid — Joseph  Bonaparte  leaves  Madrid  to  oppose  them — Bottle  of 
Oeana — The  Spanish  Army  completeli/  defeated — Remarks  on  the  Causes 
of  the  Disasters  of  the  Spaniards — The  Duty  nnd  actual  Behaviour  of 
the  Supreme  Junta  con/ rastrd  — Character  off  their  Proclamations^  The 
MoT'/iiis  of  lydUsley  sent  to  them— persuades  then  to  assemble  the 
Cortes — Pnxlamationfor  this  Purpose. 


AFTER  the   unsuccessful  at-  ilif^ht  a  principle  ofunion,  to  strike 

lempt  nude  by  the  French  to  a  decisive  stroke  against  the  power 

wrprise  or  force  a  passage  across  of  the  enemy.      The  French  also, 

the  Sierra  Morena,  and  of  the  com-  foiled  in  their  attempt  tocrnss  the 

billed  British  armies  to  fight  their  Sierra  Morena,  seemed  to  have  coa- 

"aj  to   Madrid,  the  war  resumed  tented    themselves   for    some   time 

for  some  time  its  former  chiiracter,  with  de^altorj-  warfare,  and  to  have 

The  British  army  had  met  with  so  abandoned  the  plan  of  advancing 

i...i^     : —    r. —   .!._   !•_..  jjjjp  jjjp  5(jmi,  of  ypain. 

At  this  period  the  power  of  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte  in  Spain  was  very. 
limited  in  iu  extent,  and  very  pre- 
carious and  unstable  in  its  founda- 
tion, so  that  the  eicrtise  of  a  com- 
mon share  of  vigour  and  activity 
(in  the  p^rt  of  the  Spruiish  gene- 
rals, aided  by  the  regular  supply  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  pro' iNions, 
on  tlic  part  of  the  supreme  jtmta, 
22 
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would  in  all  probability  have  ob- ,  ther  movements  and  operations  of 
liged  him  to  have  fled  a  second  the  French  on  the  side  of  the  east* 
time  from  his  new  capital.  Navarre  em  Pyrenees,  as  its  defence  and  re- 
alone  could,  strictly  speaking,  be  tention  were  desirable  to  the  Spa- 
said  to  be  entirely  and  securely  in  niards,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
possession  of  the  French.  They  checking  ;v^d  retarding  die  pro- 
did  indeed  cover  with  their  armies,'  gress  ot  the  enemy,  and  for  holding 
and  nominally  occupy  most  of  the  out  an  animating  and  influencing 
Peninsula  to  the  north  of  the  Ta-  example  of  what  they  were  capable 
eus  and  the  Ebro  j  but  their  foot-  and  determined  to  effect,  where, 
mg  was  unsteady,  and  preserved  fi-om  local  circumstances,  the  su- 
merely  by  the  presence  of  military  peri  or  force  and  skill  of  the  Frenclr 
force.  The  inhabitants  scarcely  re-  could  be  of  little  avail, 
pressed  their  detestation  of  the  ty-  After  it  had  been  twice  invested^ 
ranny  under  which  they  laboured  and  had  twice  driven  back  the  as- 
during  the  actual  occupation  of  sailants,  tlie  French  again  advanced 
their  territory  by  the  French  ar-  to  besiege  it  with  more  formidable 
mies ;  and  as  soeii  as  circumstances  means,  and  in  a  more  regular  and 
compelled  their  enemies  to  with-  cautious  manner.  As  being  the 
draw  from  any  particular  spot,  the  key  to  Catalonia,  they  appeared  re- 
iU-concealed  and  ill-subdued  ani-  solutely  bent  on  not  relaxing  in 
mosity  of  the  Spaniards  broke  out  f  their  efforts  this  time  till  they  [lad 
the  sovereign  forced  upon  them  was  accomplished  its  capture,  and  thus 
disclaimed,his  authority  renounced,  secured  themselves  in  the  posses- 
and  their  legitimate  monarch  re-  sion  of  tliat  province.  For  its  de-  • 
instated  in  his  rights.  fence  the  inhabitants  had  little  bat 

The  provinces  nearest  the  Pyre-'  their  own  valour  to  trust  to.     Al- 
nees  evinced,  perhaps,  the  most  de-    most  the  only  strong  part  of  it  was 
termined  and  persevering  spirit  of    tli^  castle  of  Montjoi:  against  thi» 
resistance  to  the  French.     In  Bis-     the  French  directed  repeated  and 
cay,  notwithstanding  it  was  open    dreadful  attacks,  which  were  met 
to  continual   incursions  from  the    and  opposed   by  the  most  heroic 
enemy,  no  diminutbn  of  patriotism,    bravery.      In  order  to  bring  the 
no  dread  of  danger  or  difficulty  in    assistance  of  religious  feeling  to  pa- 
defence  of  their  independence  were    triotism,  a  crusade  was  established 
manifest.    The  immortal  defence    within  the  walls ;  all  those  who  as- 
/)f  Saragossa  is  alone   worthy  of    sumed  the  cross,  and  who  continued 
placing  the  people  of  Arragon  in    in  the  service  during  the  whole  of 
the  same  distinguished  and  exalted    the  war  w'ith  France,  were  promts- 
rank  of  patriotism  with  the  people    ed  exemption  from  the  personal  tax 
of  Biscay.    Nor  were  the  Cata-    for  ever ;  and  each  repulse  of  the 
lans,  a  race  of  men  honourably    enemy's  attacks  was  crowned  and 
known  in  Spanish  history  for  their    followed  by  solemn  procession  to 
active   industry,  and  their  ardent    the  cathedral, 
love  of  liberty  and  independence.        It  would  far  exceed  oar  limits  to 
inferior  either  to  the  Arragonese  or    enter  into  a  detail  of  all  the  events 
the  Biscayans.    We  have  already    that  occurred  daring  the  siege .  of 
had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  siege    this  place,  or  to  record  the  nume- 
of  Gerona.    The  capture  of  this    rous  instances*of  bravery  which  the 
place  was  as  necessaiy  to  the  fiir-    ijihabitants  of  all  ages  and  condi- 
tions. 
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tkms,  and  of  boJi  sexes,  uniformly 
exhibited.  But  the  attack  of  the 
French  on  the  castle  of  Mountjoi 
in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  the 
more  interesting  and  prominent  cir- 
cumbtances  connected  with  the 
siege  of  Gerona,  are  well  worthy 
our  notice.  On  the  7th  of  July  the 
French,  to  the  number  of  6000, 
having  effected  three  breaches  in 
the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Mountjoi, 
proceeded  to  the  assault.  The 
giirrison,  though  comparatively  few, 
and  enfeebled  by  hard  and  unre- 
tnitted  duty,  as  well  as  by  an  in«- 
adequAte  supply  of  provisions,  im- 
mediately made  the  necessary  pre- 
parations to  repel  the  assault.  Five 
times  the  French  advanced  to  the 
breaches  j  and  as  often  were  they 
driven  back  with  considerable 
slaughter.  From  the  timfe  of  tliis 
attack  till  the  middle  of  August, 
the  French  contented  themselves 
with  bombarding  the  fortress  and 
the  city  of  Gerona,  and  with  inter- 
.cepting  all  supplies  that  were  at- 
tempted to  be  introduced  into  the 
former.  Thfc  ill  success  they  met 
with  on  the  memorable  7ch  of  July 
determined  them  to  proceed  widi 
more  caution,  and  to  carry  on 
the  siege  in  a  more  regular  and 
scientific  manner.  They  therefore 
began  to  raise  the  necessary  works  ; 
but  in  this  they  met  with  great  ob- 
stacles and  difficulties,  partly  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  partly 
from  the  incessant  bombardment 
and  sallies  of  the  besieged.  They 
were  obliged  to  raise  their  works 
<m  a  rock,  and  to  form  their  in- 
trenchments  in  the  presence  and 
under  the  fire  of  the  garrison.  On 
the  12th  of  August  the  besieged, 
finding  themselves  unable  any  long- 
er to  defend  the  citadel  of  Mount- 
joi, retired  unmolested  ,  unto  the 
dty  of  Gerona,  leaving  the  enemy 


only  a  heap  of  ruins,  arid  a  few 
pieces  of  nearly  useless  cannon. 

The  French  having  thus  gained 
possession  of  the  fortress,  were  en- 
abled to  cart-y  on  the  siege  of  the 
city  to  greater  advantage,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  the  latter,  be- 
come more  numerous  by  the  addi- 
tion of  die  garrison  of  Mountjoi, 
were  reduced  to  greater  e^ttrcmities 
for  provisions,  and  even  for  the 
most  necessary  articles  for^  the  sick 
and  wounded.  As  it  was  closely 
invested,  and  cut  oflF  from  all  re- 
gular or  certain  communication 
with  the-  rest  of  the  province,  it 
was  extremely  difficult  and  hazard- 
ous to  concert  widi  the  garrison 
any  measures  for  its  relief  or  sup- 
ply. The  enemy  indeed  presented 
a  line  not  very  strong  or  formida- 
ble, from  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
drawn  out ;  but  on  the  least  alarm 
or  apprehension  of  attack,  he  had 
it  completely  in  his  power  to  con- 
centrate diis  line,  and  thus  present 
a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  re- 
T'cf  of  the  garrison.  Nevertheless 
Blake,  who  commanded  the  Spanish 
army  in  Catalonia,  determined  to 
throw  in  not  merely  a  supply  of 
'  provisions,  but  also  a  reinforcement 
oT  troops.  This  he  was  more  likely 
to  effect  by  stratagem  than  by  open 
attack:  he  therefore  formed  his 
plan  accordingly,  and  made  such 
movements  and  arrangements  as 
seemed  to  indicate  his  mtention  of 
attacking  the  "enemy  in  a  quarter 
directly  opposite  to  that  by  which 
the  convoy  was  sent  into  the  city. 
A  body  of  1200  infantry  supported 
by  some  cavalry  marched  against 
the  enemy's  troops  that  were  sta- 
tioned in  Brunolas,  and  commenced 
an  attack  upon  them  with  so  much 
impetuosity  and  vigour,  that  they 
were  induced  to  think,  that  the 
convoy  for  the  supply  of  Gerona 
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was  under  the  escort  and  protec-  tack  it  with  reStoiibled  force.  The 
tion  of  this  body  of  Spanish  troops.  19th  of  September  was  fixed  upon 
They  therefore  bent  their  chief  at-  for  the  assauh>  which  they  seem  to 
tention  and  force  to  this  point ;  but  have  looked  forward  to  with  the 
notwithsta]iding  this  circumstance,  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success: 
the  excellent  position  they  occupied  the  garrison  of  Gero^a  was  indeed 
at  Brunohis,  and  tht  entrenchments  strengthened,  and  they  no  longer 
they  had  tin  own  up,  the  Spanish  were  exposed  to  the  horrors  of 
troops  si!ccecdcd  in  gaining  the  fiimine,  nor  suffered  under  the  fee- 
summit  of  the  hill,  ana  implanting  bleness  resulting  from  insufficient 
tl^ere  the  Spanish  colours.  The  provisions :  but  the  walls  of  the 
enemy,  percciv'ng  the  success  of  city  had  been  levelled  to  a  great 
what'  they  deemed  the  real  and  extent,  the  houses  were  reduced  to 
principal  attack*  weakened  the  other  ruins,  and  three  practicable  breaches 
part  c»f  their  army  for  the  purpose  had  already  been  made.  Against 
of  sending  reinforcements  to  Bru-  these  breaches  three  strong  column^ 
nolas,  and,  by  threatening  to  turn  of  the  enemy  were  sen t*  and  against 
the  Spanish  corps,  obliged  it  to  these  not  only  the  garrison,  but  all 
descend  into  the  plain.  In  the  the  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing 
xnean  time  a  body  of  4(X)0  infantry  arms,  eagerly  presented  themselves, 
and  500  cavalry  escorted  along  The  junta  assembled  at  their  usual 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  a  con-  place  of  meeting  to  direct  an4  ani« 
voy  of  nearly  2000  mules,  and  mate  their  countrymen — the  ladies 
having  defeated  the  enemy,  weak-  of  the  town  offered  tlieir  services  to 
ened  and  unprepared  by  having  assist  tlie  wounded ;  and,  in  shorty 
had  tlieir  attention  and  force  drawn  one  spirit  of  heroism  united  the 
off  to  another  quarter,  succeeded  brave  defenders  of  Gerona.  For  a 
in  effecting  their  entrance  into  Ge-  moment  the  enemy  succeeded  in 
rona.  As  soon  as  tlie  French  per-  mounting  two  of  the  most  cxten- 
ceived  this  manoeuvre,  they  im-  sive  bresiches,  and  in  penetrating 
mediately  contracted  their  forces,  as  far  as  the  neighbouring  houses : 
and  invested  the  city  more  closely,  but  their  success  and  triumph  were 
in  order  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  momentiUT',  and  were  revenged  by 
mules,  drivers, '&c.,  from  it;  but  the  jnost  dreadful  slaughter.  After 
by  a  variation  of  the  same  manoeu-  being  three  times  driven  back*  the 
vre,  Blake  again  deceived  the  ene*  French,  with  a  degree  of  fury  bor« 
my,  and  succeeded  in  getting  them  dering  on  phrensy,  advanced  to  the 
all  back.  The  garrison  of  Gerona  breacnes  a  fourth  time.  But  their 
was  tlius  raised  to  the  effective  fury  produced  only  fresh  defeat  and 
strength  of  3000  men,  and  supplied  increased  slaughter :  the  Spaniards 
with  an  abundant  sure  of  r^mmuni-  were  enthusiastic  in  their  determi- 
tion,  provisions,  and  the  necessary  nation  to  die  rather  than  yield :  but 
articles  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  their  entliusiasm  was  fortunately 
The  French  generals  St.  Cyr  and  united  to  a  clear  and  steady  per- 
Verdier,  disappointed  and  mortified  ception  of  the  faults  and  rashness 
at  the  means  of  prolonged  defence  « of  tlie  enemy,  and  of  the  advan- 
wich  which  Gerona  had  been- thus  tages  which  might  be  derived  from 
supplied  by  the  superior  skill  and  them.  The  Frenchy  at  last  wearied 
enterpfisp  of  Blakei  resolved  to  at-  out»  and  greatly  ieduce4  ii]  ni^rx}- 

bers. 
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htTii  retired  from  the  assault.  So 
provoked  was  Bonaparte  at  the 
failure  of  this  assault,  that  generals 
St.  Cyr  and  Verdier  were  ordered 
to  Paris  to  answer  for  it. 

On  the  recall  of  these  .generals, 
the  command  of  the  besieging  army 
wa$  bestowed  on  marshal  Auge* 
reau  (the  duke  of  Qastigllone),  who 
munediately  altered  the  plan  of 
operations,  and  resolved  to  direct 
his  attention  and  efforts  towards 
the  defeat  of  IJlake's  army,  before 
be  renewed  bis  assault  upon  Ge- 
rona.  The  Spanish  eeneral  had 
posted  his  troops  on  the  heights  of 
Brunolas,  from  which  marshal 
Augereau  used  the  utmost  exertion 
of  his  skiU  and  fqrce  to  drive  him. 
On  one  side  of  these  heights  the 
ground  is  so  completely  cohered  with 
uiick  woods,  that  a  large  body  of 
men  may  advance  unmoleste4  and 
nnnoiiced.  On  this  side  a  corps  of 
the  enemf  about  3000  strong  made 
an  attack  :  as  they  had  reached  the 
Spanish  advai^ced  posts  before  they 
were  observed,  they  succeeded  in 
throwing  Blako's  troops  into  par- 
tial and  temporary  disorder  and 
dismay.  But  a  party  of  men  ad- 
vancing from  the  centre  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  advanced  posts,  the 
French  were  unable  to  derive  any 
essential  or  permanent  advantage 
from  their  unexpected  and  sudden 
attack;  and  upon  the  junction  of 
the  Walloon  guards  with  the  ad- 
vanced posts,  and  the  body  from 
the  centre,  they  were  compelled  to 
retreat  with  considerable  loss.  Au- 
gereau, however,  was  not  a  gene* 
ral  to  be  disconcerted  or  disheart* 
ened  by  this  failure;  he  renewed 
his  attack  with  a  superior  force, 
and  at  length  compelled  Blake  to 
retreat  to  a  considerable  distamce , 
from  Gerona. 

After  having  driven  Blake  to  a 
distance  from  we  city^  the  French 


general  turned  his  attention  to  the 
large  mas^azines  which  were  formed 
at  Hostairich,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  thrown  into  Gerona  as  op- 
portunities might  occur,  and  the 
necessities  of  the  garrison  might 
demand,  and  which  also  served  for 
the  supply,  of  Blake's  army.  Against 
these  magazines  marshal  Augereau 
dispatched  a  strong  division  under 
the  command  of  general  Pino. 
Hostairich  was  strohgly  fortified  j 
and  in  front  of  the  fortifications  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  French  were 
drawn  up,  while  a  battalion  of  800 
men  occupied  an  almost  impregna* 
ble  position  at  Massanet^  The  en- 
trance into  the  town  itself  was  de- 
fended by  a  body  of  2000  mpn  ^nd 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants.  The 
French  having  driven  in  the  ad- 
vanced posts,  and  the  batulion  at 
Massan^,  se%  fire  to  the  gates  of 
Hostairich,  and  took  by  stoma  one . 
quarter  of  the  town;  but  in  the 
streets  they  experienced  fresh  diffi- 
culties, and  encountered  the  most 
determined  resistance.  Every  po« 
sition  was  disputed,  fronj  ^very- 
house  the  French  were  assailed 
with  a  destructive  fire  of  musque- 
try.  At  length  they  succeeded  in 
gaining  possession  of  the  principal 
(juarters  of  the  town  j  when  the  in- 
habitants joining  the  troops  of  the 
line,  drew  up  in  the  centre  on  a  level 
piece  of  ground,  and  stood  for 
some  time  finh,  making  an  obsti* 
nate  resistance  to  the  repeated  at-  - 
tacks  of  the  enemv  on  their  ceptre 
as  well  as  both  tnetr  Hanks.  At 
length  they  were  forced  to  give 
way  ;  and  the  whole  town  with  all 
the  magazines  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French.  Although  Blake 
was  within  a  few  Ieag^es  distance, 
yet  he  did  not  feel  himself  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  relieve  Hostairich, 
or  to  defend  those  magazines  which 
were  essential  to  the  further  resist- 
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ance  of  Gerona,  and  highly  neces-  As  the  intention  of  the  French  to 
sary  for  his  owti  army.  The  fate  of  besiege  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  could  not 
this  city  was  now  near  at  hand,  and  be  carried  into  effect  till  the  Spa- 
unavoidable  ;  not  only  was  it  de-  nish  army  had  been  dislodged  from 
prived  of  the  hope  of  all  supply,  the  heights  of  Zamames,  they  di- 
but  general  Augereau  had  been  rected  their  utmost  efforts  to  ac- 
enabted,  in  consequence  of  the  de-  complish  this  object*  The  position 
firat  of  Blake,  to  place  himself  be-  of  the  Spaniards  was  naturally  very 
tween  it  and  the  Spanish  army.  It  strong>  and  they  occupied  it  ta 
still  held  out,  however,  for  a  con-  such  a  manner  as  to  derive  the  ut^ 
siderable  length  of  time,  nor  did  it  most  possible  advantage  from  this 
surrender  till  its  walls  had  become  natural  strength.  But  the  French 
useless,  and  the  strength,  but  not  general  overlooking  the  streno^th  of 
the  spirit^  o(  its  inhabitants  been  tne  position,  and  calculating^  only 
utterly  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  upon  the  insufHciency  of  an  army 
fSfnine.  consisting  chiefly  of  peasants,  and 

The  Spanish  armies  towards  the  unskilled  and  undisciplined  as  the 
beginning  of  the  'month  of  Novcm-  Spaniards  undoubtedly  werc.vaunt- 
ber  consisted  of  three  divisions :—  ingly  proclaimed  before  he  left 
the  army  of  the  right  under  the  Salamanca,  his  intention  of  annihi- 
command  of  general  Blake,  the  latlng  this  peasant  army,  and  af- 
operations  and  defeat  of  w)iich  we  terwards  of  marching  against  the 
have  just  narrated  : — the  army  of  other  division  of  the  Spaniards  un- 
the  centre  under  the  command  of    der  general  Ballestands.    The  Spa-' 

fen^rals  Cuesta  and  ihe  duke  D'Al-  niards  under  the  duke  del  Parqne 
uquerque,  who  had  succeeded  amounted  to  nearly  S0,000  men  :— 
Venegas,  appointed  commander  of  the  French  force  consisted  of  1Q|000 
-  Cadiz :— and  the  army  of  the  left  infantry  and  1200  cavalry,  support- 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  ed  by  14  pieces  of  artillery.  Pur- 
del  Parque.  This  general  had  the  suing  the  usual  plan  of  tactics,  ge- 
character  of  great  activity  and  en-  nersQ  MzTrchand  divided  his  troops 
terprise,  and  possessed  such  talents  into  three  columns,  which  respec- 
as  led  to  the  reasonable  hope,  that  tively  advanced  against  the  n?htt 
his  want  of  experience  would  soon  the  centre,  and  the  left' of  the  Spa- 
be  remedied  ;  and  that  while  it  did  niards.  The  attacks  on  the  centre 
exist,  it  would  not  lead  him  to  rash  and  right  were  but  feints  to  cove^ 
and  injudicious  movements.  The  the  real  attack  upon  the  left :  here 
aimy  ivhich  he  commanded  was  the  position  of  the  Spaniards  was 
posted  on  the  heights  of  Zamames,  weakest ;  and  here  for  a  short  time 
about  six  leagues  to  the  south  of  the  enemy  were  victorious.  The 
Salamanca.  The  French  army  Spanish  cavalry,  which  in  almost 
which  he  was  employed  to  watch,  evei*y ' engagement  sincQ  the  break* 
stretched  from  Placentia  to  that  ing  out  of  me  insurrection  has  be- 
city,  arid  had  for  some  time  evinced  haved  in  a  very  cowardly  manner, 
by  their  manoeuvres  and  move-  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  French  ; 
ments  their  intention  to  lay  siege  by  which  circumstance  the  left 
to  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Marshal  Ney  flank^  which  they  were  stationed 
^ad  resigned  the  command  of  this  and  appointed  to  cover,  was  ex- 
^rmy,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  posed  and  obliged  to  fall  back.  At 
general  Marchan4f  \h\%  critical  moment,  two  Spanish 
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{general  officers,  puttmg  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  vanguard,  check- 
ed the  progress  of  the  eiiemy,  and 
retook  six  pieces  of  cannon  which 
had  fallen  into  their  possession  by 
tl\e  retreat  of  the  cavalry.  The 
French  endeavoured  in  vain  to  re- 
gain their  advantage  on  the  left 
wing  by  repeatedly  advancing  in 
great  force ;  but  after  an  obstinate 
contest  they  were  under  tlie  neces- 
sity bf  retreating,  and  giving  tip 
their  attack  on  all  points.  The 
Spaniards,  animate4  by  the  success 
they  had  experienced  in  repelling 
the  attack  of  the  enemy,  in  their 
torn  became  the  assailants,  and 
pursued  the  flying  foe  with  such 
iDtrepidity  and  so  closely,  that  their 
flight  soon  became  very  precipitate 
and  disorderly.  In  this  battle  the 
French  lost  nearly  1000  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  : — the  loss 
of  the  Spaniards  was  about  800. 
Had  the  cavalry  of  the  latter  been 
more  numerous  and  better  disci« 
plined,  greater  advantages  would 
imdonbtedly  have  been  derived  from 
this  victory. 

The  immediate  consequences  of 
the  battle  of  Zamames  were  very 
fevourable  to  the  Spaniards.  It 
opened  to  them  a  road  to  Sala- 
manca, while  at  the  same  time  it 
obliged  the  French  to  evacuate 
that  city.  Three  days  after  the 
battle,  die  duke  del  Parque  by  a 
rapid  lateral  movement  crossed  the 
Tonnes  towards  Ledesi^a,  while 
he  pushed  on  a  column  in  a  diffe- 
rent direction,  as  if  he  meant  to 
have  reached  Salamanca,  by  Muni* 

fuela.  When  he  arrived  on  the 
eights  te  the  north  of  that  city, 
he  was  informed  that  the  French 
had  evacuated  it  on  die  preceding 
nigh't,  and  were  then  retreating 
towards  Toro,  laden  with  the  plun- 
der tfaey  had  ^ized  from  the 
ribor^es.    It  seems  probable,  that 


if  the  Spanish  general  had  not 
effected  a  rapid  and  masked  march 
to  Salamanca,  by  Ledesma,  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  have 
reached  the  city  by  the  road  of 
Muniguela:  for  the  French,  ap- 
prehending that  the  latter  was  the 
route  he  meant  to  take,  had  drawn 
to  it  a  very  strong  force,  occupied 
ihany  favourable  positions,  and 
rendered  the  passage  of  the  Tormes 
at  that  place  extremely  difficult* 
So  completely  concealed  was  the 
route  that  the  Spanish  general  ac- 
tually took,  from  general  Mar- 
chand,  that  the  latter  learnt  his 
approach  only  a  very  few  hours 
before  his  arrival. 

•  By  the  occupation  of  Salamanca 
the  Spaniards  were  enabled  again 
to  direct  their  attention  and  enorts 
towards  their  grand  o'bject, — ^the 
liberation  of  their  capital  from  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  French. 
Provided  the  duke  del  Parque 
could  retain  possession  of  that  city, 
he  would  be  in  a  situation  for  co- 
operating with  the  aYtny  of  La 
Mancha  ^  and  if  both  the  armies  at 
once  marched  forward  to  the  capital, 
the  French  could  scarcely  expect  to 
be  able  to  oppose  their  progress. 
It  became  therefore  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  the  latter,  that  the 
Spaniards  should  be  driven  from 
Salamanca.  The  duke  del  Parque, 
after  taking  possession  of  the 
city,  had  occupied  a  position 
on  the  heights  of  Pena  di  Francia : 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  his 
army  in  this  position,  the  French 
gradudly  accumulated  a  force 
amounting  to  nearly  20,000  meut 
Had  the  Spanish  general  acted  with 
the  necessary  caution  and  prudencci 
and  confined  himself  to  defensive 
measures,  he  most  probably  would 
at  the  same  sime  have  defeated  tho 
schemes  of  the  enemy,  and  have 
rendered  his  army  more  eqtial  in 
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point  of  /discipline  and  experience  their  arms  and  bagga^^e,  leaving  in 
to  the  French : — but  blinded  and  the  hands  of  the  French  15  pieces 
(educedby  the  advantages  he  had  of  cannon,  six  standards,  IO9OOO 
already  gained,  and  anxious  to  co-  muskets,  and  above  2000  prisoners, 
cperate  with  the  army  of  La  Their  killed  amounted  to  3000» 
liaancha  in  the  proposed  advance  among  whom  were  one  general  and 
to  Madrid,  the  duke  del  Parque  several  officers  of  inferior  rank. — If 
quitted  his  strong  position,  and  we  may  credit  th^  French  account 
cro&sed  over  to  the  right  -bank  of  of  this  engagement,  their  numbers 
the  Tormes,  Here  marshal  JCel-  amounted  only  to  12,000,  while 
]erman(thedukeof  Dalmatia)  was  tlie  Spanish  army  consisted  of 
posted  with  an  arpiy,  witli  which  30,000  men-  It  ought»  however, 
he  would  not  have  ventured  to  have  to  be  reccillected,  in  justice  to  tlie 
attacked  the  Spaniards,  but  which,  latter,  that  of  these  30,000  a  great 
when  acting  on  the  defensive,  was  proportion  consisted  of  peasants. 
an  over-match  for  them.  The  Tlie  chief  Spanish  army,  or  tlie 
t>attle  was  fought  at  Alba  del  army  of  La  M^ncha,  was  not  more 
Tormes,  atid  'terminated  in  the  successful  than  the  armies  of  the 
total  defeat  of  the  Spaniards.  It  right  and  )eft.  This  army  was 
does  not  appear  that  the  victory  very  strong:  besides  a  greater 
^ras  Irng  doubtftjl>  or  that  the  pa-  proportion  of  cavalry  than  usual,  it 
Iriots  displayed  the  same  valour  possessed  60  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
which  had  so  recently  rendered  determination  of  the  officers  and 
thein  coinqucrors  at  the  battle  of  xnen  composing  this  army  to  fqrce 
Zamames.  Their  retreat  points  out  their  way  to  Madrid,  and  never 
the  great  difference  between  the  more  to  cross  the  Sier^^  Morena 
French  and  the  Spanish  troops ; —  till  they  had  accomplishpd  that 
or  rather  between  troops  strictly  object,  was  represented  as  roost 
disciplined  and  long  inured  to  wai«,  enthusiastic  and  firm.  It  wa^npiif 
who,  in  the  midst  of  an  engage-  .  commanded  by  general  Areis^ja, 
ment,  possess  all  their  faculties  while  the  army .  of  £stremadun|. 
cool  and  collected,  and- yield  a  under  ^e  command  of  the  duke  of 
prompt  and  complete  obedience  to  Albuquerque  conne^t^d  it  with  the 
Ae  commands  and  example  of  their  army  of  the  duke  del  Parque.  The 
officers ; — and  troops,  enthusiastic  plan  of  tlie  army  of  La  Mancha 
indeed,  but  who,  from  their  very  was  to  cross  the  Tagus  at  Aran- 
enthusiasm,  see  not  clearly  and  juez,  and  to  penetrate  directly  to 
coolly  what  is  requisite,  and  obey  Madrid,  leaving  one  division  to 
nojt  implicitly  and  readily  what  is  observe  Toledo.  The  hopes  of 
cominanded.  Whenever  the  Spa-  Spain  were  anxiously  fixed  on  the 
niards  were  defeated,  their  flight  operations  of  this  army:  it  had 
was  extremely  rapid  and  disorder-  '  been  equipped  at  a  great  expense  : 
ly  :  it  was  utterly  iignpossible  to  five  months  had  been  spent  in  col- 
rally  them,  or  to  form  them,  du-  lecling  and  disciplining  it :  the 
ring  their  retreat,  into  such  order  troops  had  great  coxmdence  in 
as  would  render  their  retreat  less  themselves  and  in  their  leader ;  and 
incumbered  and  fatal,  and  more  the  object  to  attain  which  they  were 
expeditious.  So  it  was  after  the  professedly  marching  ii&pired  them 
battle  of  Alba  del  Tormes  They  with  no  common  degree  of  ze^  and 
fled  in  all  directions,  abandoning  ^thusiasm. 
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|n  order  to  'bppose  the  progress  the  army^  separated  into  different 

of  this  formidable  army,   Joseph  parties,  fled  m  very  opposite  direc? 

Bonaparte  again  left  Madrid,  at-  tions ;  and  so  rapid  was  their  flight, 

tended  by  the  duke  of  Dalmatia,  and  so  great  their  terrof  of  being 

the  duke  of  Treviso,  the  duke  of  overtaken,   that    they   passed  tha 

£elluno^   and  general  Sebastian! :  Guidianay    and  fixed  upon  Day* 

the  latter  commanded  the  cavalry,  miel  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  for 

and  the  duke  of  Belluno  was  di-  those  who  should  escape.    After 

^tched  with  his  division  to  cross  such  a  defeat,  and  in  such  a  flight, 

uie  Tagus  near  Fuente  Duanna,  it  was  impossible  to  save  their  ar«> 

for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  tillery :  accordingly  the  whole  of 

retreat  of  the  Spaniards,   if  they  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French^ 

should  direct  it  in  that  route.  A  great  number  of  prisoners  were 

As  the  French  were  perfectly  also  taken,  among  ,whom  were 
sensible  of  the  inferiority  in  point  three  generals,  six  colonels,  and 
of  discipline  and  skill  of  the  Spanish  seven  hundred  inferior  officers.  Up- 
cavalry^  they  endeavoured  to  entice  wards  of  40,000.  muskets  were 
them  to  hazard  an  engagement  in  found  on  tlie  field  of  battle.  The 
the  open  plain.  Accordingly,  in-  loss  of  the  Spaniards  in  killed  and 
itead  of  opposing  their  passage  wounded  was  comparatively  small ; 
across  the  Tagus,  they  endeavour-  while  that  of  the  French  did  not 
ed  to  draw  the  whole  of  the  army  reach  1000  men. 
of  La  Mancha  to  the  right  bank  of  Thus,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
that  river :  part  of  it  actually  did  1809,  did  Spain  witness  the  sue- 
/cross  the  Tagus,  when  the  Spa-  cessive  defeat  and  dispersion  of  her 
nish  general,  perceiving  the  inten-  principal  armies.  Of  the  causes 
don  of  the  French,  recalled  it,  and  which  led  to  their  defeat,  some  are 
posted  his  whole  forces  at  Ocana.  obvious  and  indisputable,  while 
The  French  being  foiled  in  their  others  probably  lie  beyond  the  dis- 
manoeuvre,  resolved  in  their  turn  covery  of  those  who  did  not  wit- 
to  cross  the  Tagus  and  attack  the  ness  their  equipment  and  opera* 
Spaniards.  This  they  efi'ected.  At  tions,  and  the  talents  and  plans  of 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  the  generals  who  commanded  them. 
19th  of  November,  the  advanced  Too  great  confidence  in.  their  own 
posts  of  the  enemy  cathe  in  sight  of  strength, — ignorance  of  the  force 
the  Spaniards:  at  eleven  o'clock  and  movements  of  the  enemy,  joined 
the  action  commenced,  and  in  the  to  a  foolish  and  ungrounded  con- 
short  space  of  tjvo  hours  it  was  tempt  of  their  power, — a  total  neg- 
decided  in  favour  of  the  French,  lect  of,  or  only  a  partial  and  tern- 
But  the  battle,  though  short  in  its  porary  adherence  to,  the.  mode  of 
duration,  was  by  no  means  ill-  warfare  best  suited  to  the  nature  of 
fought  by  the  Spaniards.  Their  the  Spanish  troops, — are  some  of 
resbtance  was  vigorous,  and  pro-  the  causes,  arising  from  the  generals 
bably  would  have  been  crowned  themselves,  which  may  be  detected 
with  success,  had  not  the  French,  by  the  most  superficial  acquaintance 
by  a  rapid  and  skilful  maficeuvre,  with  the  campaign  of  1809*  It  is 
succeeded  in  separating  one  divi-  also  obvious,  that  not  one  of  their 
sion  from  the  rest.  After  this  fatal  generals  evinced  any  extraordinary 
event,  the  utmost  dismay  and  con-  military  talents ;  and  that  the  infe- 
fusion  took  place*    The  remains  of  rior  oflicers  must  have  been  gres^tly 
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defictent  m  skill  and  attention,  since 
the  discipline  of  the  men  exhibited 
scarcely  any  marks  of>  improve- 
ment, alter  a  continued  warfare  of 
eighteen  months.  But  there  are 
still  other  causes,  with  which  the 
generals  and  inferior  officers  are  not 
justly  chargeable,  that  openited-in 
a  much  stronger  degree  in  pro* 
ducing  the  misfortunes  of  the  Spa- 
nish armies.  These  causes  must  be 
sought  after  in  the  conduct  and 
measures  of  the  junta, — of  that 
body  of  men,  in  whose  hands  was 
placed  the  liberty  and  independence 
of*thtir  country,  and  to  whose  in- 
capacity or  treason  the  loss  of  that 
liberty  and  independence,  if  they 
should  ultitnately  be  lost,  must 
principally  be  attributed. 

TAf^ine  of  duty  along  which  the 
supreme  junta  of  Spain  ought  to 
have  proceeded  with  steady  and  nn- 
deviating  steps,  was  marked  out  to 
them  in  a  clear  and  distinct  man- 
ner. No  very  extraordinary  talents 
■were  requisite :  a  patriotism  so  evi- 
dent and  inHuencing  as  to  afford  no 
room  to  suspect  its  purity,  unwea- 
ried activity  and  constant  vigilance 
wereprincipallyrequisite.  They  pos- 
sessed an  instrument  for  opposing 
the  power  and  the  plans  of  Bona- 
parte, of  which  every  government 
which  he  had  hitherto  overthrown 
had  been  destitute,  and  which,  had 
they  known  its  value,  and  its^  pro- 
per application  and  use,  would  have 
enabled  them  to  have  maintained 
the  combat  on  more  equal  terms. 
The  insurrection  in  Spain  had, 
strictly  speaking,  originated  with 
ihe  people,  and  it  was  principally 
supported  Ijy  them.  The  Spanish 
armies  were  formed  and  rccr^iited, 
pot  from  men  who  engaged  in  a 
inilttary  life  merely  for  .hire,  and 
equally  ignorant  and  indifferent 
fibout  the  ca«tse  for  which  they 
tr^re  going  to  shed  their  bloody 


but  from  men  who  ^owded  to  the 
standard,  from  the  impression  that 
the  cause  for  which  they  were 
about  to  fight,  was  their  own  cause. 
In  Germany,  the  jgreat  scene  of  the 
conquests  and  triumphs  of  the 
French,  the  people  looked  on  as  un- 
concerned spectators :  that  country 
was  so  divided  into  petty  princi- 
palities, and  the  inhabitants  had  so 
often  been  transferred  from  one 
"sovereign  prince  to  another,  that 
they  felt  little  or  nothing  of  that 
national  spirit  which  binds  man  to 
his  native  land,  and  makes  htm  re- 
gard a  forcigayoke  with  dread  and 
abhorrence.  In  Spain  this  national 
spirit  existed  in  great  purity  and 
strength  :  towards  the  domination 
of  any  foreign  power  they  would 
have  looked  forward  with  terror  or 
indignation :  but  to  the  domination 
of  Prance>  the  inhabitants  of  which 
they  regarded  with  a  peculiar  mix- 
ture of  contempt  and  abhorrence, 
ihey  looked  forward  with  an  un- 
common degree  of  dread'.  If,  there- 
fore, the  supreme  junta  had  made 
proper  use  of  this  national  spirit  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  of  their  extreme 
dislike  to  the  French, — if  they  had 
even  enabled  their  countrymen  to 
have  carried  into  full  effect  what 
this  spirit  and  antipathy  prompted 
them  ,to  perform,  there  am  be  no 
doubt  that  the  resistance  to  the 
amines  of  Bonaparte  would  have 
been  more  uniform,  combined,  and 
successful. 

The  duties  of  the  supreme  junta 
naturally  divided  themselves  into 
those  which  had  relation  ,to  the 
Spanish  nation  at  large,  and  those 
which  regarded  the  armies  more 
particularly.  With  respect  to  the 
former,  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
supreme  junta,  not  merely  to  have 
cherished  tlie  enthusiasm  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  and  to  have  ap- 
plied it  to  the  most  beneficial  pur- 
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ixflpolitic  and  unwise  to  lestratn  it, 
OQ  the  ground  that  if  it  were  free 
the  success  of  the  French  would  be 
known ;  since  it  is  absurd  lo  ex- 
pect, that  a  danger,  the  extent  and 
propinquity  of  which  is  not  known, 
can  be  provided  against,   or  met 
Mnxh  due  firmness  and  presence  of 
mind.     If  ^e  supreme  junta  put 
restraints  ou  the  press  because  they 
were  afraid    their  o<^u   inactivity 
would  be  exposed  and  condemned, 
they  only  added  another  .proof  of 
their  own  incapacity  and  want  of 
patriotism :    for   such    restrictions 
can  be  necessary  only  where  the 
peojple  are  unprepared  and  unfit  for 
a  free  press,  or  where  the  rulers 
have  acted  in  a  manner  which,  if 
generally  known,    must  Excite  a- 
gainst  them  indignation  and  resist- 
ance.    Under  the  circumstances  in 
which  Spain  was  placed,  no  d<mger 
but  much  good  must  have  resulted 
from  the  people's  being  acquainted 
with  the  strength,  operations,  and 
even  the  successes,  of  the  foe  against 
whom  they  were  carrying  on  the 
warfare,— the  nature,   extent,  and 
application  of  their  own  resources, 
»-and  above  all  with  tlie  capacity 
and  measures  of  their  rulers. 

Two  circumstances  took  place, 
from,  which  a  change  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  junta  was  looked  forward  to  by 
many  people;— ^the  admission  of 
the  marquis  of  Romana  into  that 
hodjf  and  the  arrival  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Wellesley  as  ambassador 
from  the  court  of  Great  Britain. 
But  neither  of  these  noble  person- 
ages was  aUe  to  instil  into  the 
junta  even  a  small  portion  of  their 
own  energy  and  activity.  Indeed, 
towards  tne  latter  part  of  the  year, 
•  in^gue  and  cabal  entered  in  among 
the  members  of  the  junta,  and  in- 
creasedy  if  possible,  their  indecision 
and  inactivity.    So  palpable  and 


notorious  at  last  was  thetr  incapa- 
city, that  a  regency  was  suggested, 
and  several  attempts  were  made  to 
establish  it ;  but  they  were  all  in- 
effectual.    The  nnlembers    of   the 
junta^  in  possession  ef  powar^  did 
not  feel  deposed  to  yield  it  up,  and 
could  not  easily  or  readily  be  di- 
vested of  it.     It,  may  be  doubted, 
too,  whetlier  a  regency  would  have 
been  more  e£Gcient  and  beneficiaL 
It  was  proposed  to  form  it  of  much 
fewer  members  than  the  supreme 
jUQta»   and  by  this  means  it  was 
hoped  that  the  slowness  in  delibe- 
ration and  action,  with  which  the 
latter  was  charged^,  would  in  a 
great  degree  be  done  away  ^  but 
tne  cause  did  not  lie  so  rnuch  in 
their  immbers,  as  in  their  disposi- 
tion and  abilities ;  and  if  the  memi 
bers  of  regency  had  been,  as  there 
was  too  much  reason  to  suspect 
they  would  have  been,  men  of  the 
same  principles  and  prejudices,  the 
Spanish  nation  could  not  have  been 
benefited  by  the  change. 

The  marquis  of  Wellesley,  after 
many  ineffectual  efforts  to  induce 
the  junta  to  put  the  armies  on  a 
better  footing  in  respect  to  equip- 
ment and  discipline,  and  to  adopt 
general  measures  better  calculated 
to  carry  the  nation  through  thete 
arduous  struggle,  left  Spam.  On 
one  important  point  only  he  gained 
a  reluctant  and  tardy  consent  from 
the  junta.  They  agreed  to  issue  a 
proclamation,  fixing  on  the  time 
for.  the  meeting  of  Uie  cortes.  In 
this  proclamation  their  language, 
as  it  had  ever  been,  was  worthy  of 
more  wise  and  enlightened  rulers, 
and  formed  a  striking  and  melan- 
choly contrast  to  their  deeds.  The 
first  of  January  1810  was  the  day 
fixed  for  the  convocation  of  the 
cortes  ;  and  the  first  day  of  March 
following,  the  day  on  which  they 
were  to  enter  on  their  functions. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

affairs  of  AustfU — Bemarks  on  the  Conduct  of  Bonaparte  towards  the 
Powers  he  conquers — the  probable  Motives  and  Objects  of  this  Conduct 

'  -^Sketch  of  his  Behaviour  towards  Austria  from  the  Trtaty  of  Preshurgh 
-^Demands  free  March  for  his  TVoops  through  the  Austrian  Territories-^ 
Disputes  about  Cattaro — The  Power  hf  Austria  infiemmny  attacked  and 

'  greatly  weakened  by  Bonaparte — Prevented  from  further  insulting  and 
degrading  Austria  by  the  IVar  between  France  and  Prussia — Bonaparte's 
Conduct  to  Austria  at  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  the  Conferences  at  Er^ 
Jurth — Proposes  the  Dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  Empire — Correspond' 
dence  betwixt  the  Austrian  and  French  Ministers  respecting  the  warlike 
Preparations  of  Austria — The  Bevolution  of  Spain  agdn  interrupts  Bona-^ 
parte* 8  Plans — Fresh  Complaints  against  Austria^That  Power  compelled 
to  go  to  Wir — Bemarks  on  the  PoUcy  of  her  Conduct, 


m 

THE  conduct  of  Bonaparte  to-  him,  when  he  dared  to  wage  war 
wards  the  sovereigns  whom  a^instBonaparte,  that  these  threats 
he  has  conquered,  has  often  borne  will  be  fulfilled  in  all  their  horror 
the  appearance  of  moderation,  and  and  degradation,  eagerly  springs 
even  of  generosity.  His  most  usual  forward  to  the  acceptance  of  ccm- 
practice  is  to  commence  the  war  ditions  less  severe  ana  rigid,  though 
aigainst  them  with  denunciations  of  probably,  before  his  mind  had  been 
their  complete  and  final  ruin,  yet  weakened  by  misfortune,  he  would 
when  the  treaties  of  peace  have  been  justly  have  regarded  them  as  dis- 
nnder  consideration,  he  has  either  honourable  and  unjust.-— It  is  not 
acceded  to,  or  proposed,  mild  and  improbable,  that,  in  adopting  this 
favourable  conditions.  In  this  con-  mode  of  treating  his  fallen  and 
duct  it  is  not  difiicult  to  trace  the  conquered  adversaries,  Bonaparte 
acknowledged  and  deep  policy  of  also  has  an  eye  to  the  effect  it  will 
the  French  emperor:  by  his  de-,  produce  on  the  French  people: 
liunciations  of  vengeance  before  iheir  ambition  is  known  to  consist 
hostilities  are  begun,  he  hopes  to  more  in  being  governed^  however 
be  able  to  force  his  enemy  to  a  despotically,  by  the  greatest  mo- 
compliance  with  his  terms  ;  and  by  narch,  than  in  enjoying  the  biess* 
holding  forth  fevourablc  conditions  ings  of  peace  and  liberty  !^-they 
of  peace,  after  the  fortune  of  war  feel  proud  therefore  not  only  of  his 
has  surrounded  his  adversary  with  conquests,  but  of  his  apparent  mo» 
misfortune,  and  nearly  driven  him  deration  and  clemency  towards  his 
to  despoi^dency,  he  looks  forward  subdued  and  humble  foes:  not 
to  the  natural  effect  which  such  perhaps,  so*  much,  because  mode- 
conduct  on  his  part  will  produce :  ration  and  clemencv  are  acknow- 
— bis  opponent,  dreading,  from  the  ledged  by  them  to  be  real  virtues* 
denunciations  of  vengeance  and  independently  of  their  connexion 
ruin  which  were  held  out  against  with*  the  more  daxzlix^  virtues  of 

military 
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militaiy  talents,  but  because  by  the  deposition  and  ruin  of  his  suh- 
being  contrasted  with  these  talents  dued  adversaries^  to  them  it  is 
they  sj^LOw  them  off  to  more  advan-  but  a  respite ;  they  can  hardly 
taj^e,  and  have  been  associated  in  contemplate  their  escape  from  the 
i:eir  minds  with  the  idea  they  form  totvil  extinction,  which  was  de« 
of  a  great  conqueror,— of  such  a  nounced  against  them  at  the  com- 
conqueror  as  the  French  nation  de«  mencement  of  their  wars,  with  feel- 
serves*  and  should  glory  in.  ini^s  of  joy,  t)r  of  gratitude  towards 

But  although  the  terms  which  tlieir  conqueror :     and  if  tliey  do 

are  generally  signed  by  Bonaparte,  feel  and  refl.'ct  deeply,  the  convic^ 
vhen  he  accedes  peace  to  the  sove* .  tion  that  they  are  to  be  torn  to 

reigns  whom  he  has  conquered,  are  pieces  pif*ce-m-?al ;  that  their  lives 

certainly,    from    whatever    cause,'  are  to  be  spared,  while  they  witness 

more  moderate  and  mild  than  he  die  anticipation  of  their  fate  in  the 

duieatened,  and  perhaps  as  much  ruin  of  other  soverei«;ns,, formerly 

so  as  any  other  conqueror  in  his  as  powerful  and  secure  as  them- 

situation  would  have  granted  ;  yet  selves,  must  lead  tliem  to  suspect 

it  does  not  often  happen  that  they  the  reality  or  disinterestedness  of 

are  strictly  fulfilled  :  some  of  them  that  clemency*  which/  spared  their 

are  never  performed  at  all;   the  existence. 

execution  of  others,  is  dela\ed  so  The  truth  of  the  observations 

long,  that,   though  essentially  fa-  which  we  have  offered  on  this  im- 

vourable,  they  become  by  this  de-  portant  subject  is  fully  illustrated 

lay    harsh   and   oppressive; — and  and  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of 

others  arc  found,  when   it   is  at-  Bonaparte    tdwards   Austria.      In 

tempted  to  fulfil  them,   so  much  order  to   supply   this   illustration, 

bcvond  the  means  of  the  country,  and  at  thu  same  time  as  a  natural 

exhausted  and  impoverished  by  the  and  proper  introduction  to  the  hi- 

war  which  had  given  rise  to  them,  story  of.  the  war,  which  this  year 

—that  the  moderation  of  Bonaparte  took  place  between  the  French  and 

in  proposing  or  granting  them   is  the  emi^eror  Francis,  we  shall  de^ 

felt  to  have  been  but  a  name.  tail  this  conduct  at  some  length* 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  while  Although  the  treaty  which  the 

we  are  upon  this  subject, — the  treat-  misfortunes  of  war  compelled  the 

ment  experienced  by  the  conquered  emperor  Francis  to  accept  at  Pres- 

sovereigns  from  the  French  em-  burgh  bore,  in  many  of  its  articles, 

peror,— that    tbe  principle   which  the  essential  siamp  of  imminent  and 

mles  his /whole  conduct;    the  ge-  unavertible  danger  ^to  the  Austrian 

neral  plan  which  he  has  pursued,  monarchy,  yet  the  emperor,  having 

without  deviation,  or  intermission  ;  signed  it,  considered  himself  bound 

and    particular  instances  of  con«  to  fulfil  it  with  the  most  coQscien-> 

formity  to  that  plan,  which,  unfor-  tious  and  scrupulous  fidelity  and 

tunately   for  Europe,    her   recent  minuteness.     No  reserve* or  limita* 

history  presei^s  in  melancholy  a*  tion  with  respect  to  those  articles 

bttndauice,-«all  demonstrate,    tliat  which  imposed  the  most  severe  sa- 
the  whole  continent  lies  within  the  ,  crificesonAustriaf  was  either  sought 

grasp  of  his  ambition*  and  is  viewed  for  by  Francis  or  ofiR^red  by  Bona^ 

by  htm  as  at  no  very  distant  pe*.  parte*    On  the  other  hand,. those 

riod    to   form   his    vast    empire,  articles  which  had  for  their  object 

When,  cherefore^  he  stops  short  of  tb«  alleviattbn  or  the  advantage  ox 
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Anstria  were  either  left  unfulfilled, .  most  solemn  obls^atiofit  to  prrfomi# 

or  'they  were  carried  into    effect  was  watched  with  a  jeal^as  eye, 

after  harsh,  arbitrary,  and   disad-  and  challenged  as  of  a  hostile  ten* 

¥antageou$  alterations,   or  at  the  dcncy  in  a  most  peremptory  and 

expense  of  new  sacrifice.s.  insulting  tone.   The  emperor  wish- 

When  the 'Austrian  t^ovemment  ed  to  be  at  peace;  bat  Bonaparte 

complained  oi  the  perfidy  of  Bona*  was  determined  that  peace  should 

parte,  in  refusing  to  fu^nl  the  obii-  bnne  few  blesnngs  or  advantage^ 

gations  to  which  he  had   bound  to  his  dominions, 

himself  by  this  treaty,  the  reply  Even  before  any  of  the  artkles 

was  in  the  usual  style  of  French  ar*  favourable  to  Ausiria  in  the  treaty 

tifice  mingled  whh  sophistry.  They  of  Presbargh  were    carried    into 

enumerated  singly,  and  with  great  execution,  (Kmands,  by  no  means 

empliastfl)     every   one,    even    the  warranted  either  by  former  usage 

most  trifling  of  the  articles  which  or  by  new  stipuhitions,  were  made 

diey  had  executed;  but  they  passed  upon     him.      An    uninterrupted 

over  those  which  they  had  refused  march  for  die  French  troops,  not 

to  execute.     They  did  not  mention  occasionally   or  for  a  temporary 

that  tha  elector  of  Saltzbui;gh  and  purpose,  but   as  a  matter  of  in* 

the  grand  master  of  the  German  disputable  rfght,- confirmed   by  a 

order  were    stripped  of  their  ter-  formal  convention,  was  demanded 

atories;    diat  the    landgrave    of  throsgh  the   imperial  dominions^ 
die  Brisgau  was  refused  his  indem-  '  in  order  that  the  c<>mmunication 

nity ;    that  contributions  were  le-  between  Venice  and  the  prcnrinces 

vied  upon  the  wretched  inhabitants,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Adria* 

though  the  stipulated  payment  was  tic    might  be  rendered  easy  and 

mad€,-"-expressly  cSntrary  to  the  expeditious.     Ahhouo^i    the  em> 

treaty  of  Fiesburgh.  peror  Vtixich  repreaemed  in  mild 

The  emperor  of  Austria  passed  'but  firm  terms,  that  the  republic 
over  the  affronts  which  ^^rere  thus  of  Venice  had  never*  ebtained  or 
offered  him,  .and  the  losses  which  required  this  privilege;  and^  there- 
he  biistained  by  the  infraction  of  fore,  that  Bonaparte  couU  not 
the  treaty  of  Presburgh,  hoping  claim  or  expect  it  as  a  preseriplrre 
that  he  would  be  at  least  allowed  and  acknowledged  right ;  that 
to  devote  his  attention  and  to  direct  the  Austrian  province^  through 
his  plans  towards  the  recruiting  his  which  the  military  communicadoa 
fiumces  and  invigorating  his  peo-  was  demanded,  were  by  no  meass 
pie,  worn  out  by  the  dreadful  war  adequate  to  the  support  of  troops 
from  which  he  had  just  freed  him-  even  during  their  march  |  asd 
self;  but  his  expectation  was  vain,  that,  if  this  demand  were  acoededy. 
It  seemed  the  inflexible  determina*  unsupported^  as  it  was  by  any  fkir 
tion  of  Bonaparte  to  allow  no  plans  and  reasonable  plea,  other  neisfa* 
that  would  restore  to  Austria  even  bouring  states  might  claim  similar 
a  small  portion  of  her  former  privileges:— these  objections  obtain*' 
power  and  resources :— tlie  slightest  ed  from  Bonaparte  neither  reply  nor 
and  most  indirect  movement,  to-  attention.  It  was  haughtily  ixn^ 
wards  tluse  measures  which  the  nounced  to  the  emperor,  that  the 
sovereign  of  every  state,  possessed  will  of  the  com^uesor  had  been 
of  indefiaidettce,  has  not  only  an  once  declared;  no  equivocal  intima^ 
nadoobted  right,  but  lies  vndtsr  the  tion  was  conveyed  to  hM,  that 

-^  »                          evils 
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^ils  of  A  nludh  greater  magnitude 
mieht  be  infiictecl  if  this  were  not 
endnred ;  and  even  the  threat  of  a 
tenewal  of  the  war,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wresting  by  force  the  pro- 
tinces  in  question^  was  held  out. 

By  one  of  the   articles  in  the 
treaty,  the  French  were  to  be  put 
in  possession  of  the  harbour  and 
temtory  of    Cattaro.     They  de- 
layed sending  a  force  to  receive  it 
iroia  die  band  of  the  Austrian  s; 
in  the  mean  time  a  Russian  fleet 
unexpectedly  appeared  and  seized 
it.    Austria  was  made  to  -suAer 
for  the  negligence  of  the  French. 
Although   the  emperor,  in  order 
to  evince  that  he  was  not  to  blame 
on  this  heady  and  that  his  inten- 
tions towards  Bonaparte  were  as 
pure  and  peaceable   as  when  he 
£rst  signed  the  treaty  of  Presburgh^ 
even   ifjnt  beyond  the  fulfilment 
of  that  treaty,  and,  in  order  to 
oblige  France,  exposed  his  subjects 
to  the  ruin  of  their    commerce^ 
and  consequently  the  monarchy  to 
the  dilapidation  of  its  finances,  by 
allotting  his  ports  against  the  Rus- 
sian and  English  Hags  ^^-althotigh 
lie  dispatched  his  own  troops  ta 
recover  that  territorv  which  had 
been  lost    by  Frencii    delay  and 
remissness, — yet    was    Bonaparte 
not  satisfied  or    appeased.      The 
seizure  of  Cattaro  by  the  Russians 
presented  too  favourable  a  pretext, 
ior  -fijring  on  the  Austrian  monarch 
a  desire  to  violate  the  treaty  of 
Presburgh,    to   be  overlooked    or 
neglected.     A  large  extent  of  terri- 
tory   on   the  right    bank  of   the 
Isongo,  which  ought  to  have  been 
evacuated   by  the  French  troops, 
was  formally  organized  and   an- 
ocunced  as  Frenoh  property :  the 
prisoners  of  war  were  not  restored, 
and  the  fortress  of  Brennau  was 
not  delivered  up.     But  Bonaparte 
adopted  measures  still  more  dan<* 


gerous  and  insulting  to  the  em** 
peror  Francis.  The  great  French 
army  prolonged  their  stay  in  Ger- 
many, contrary  to  tlie  express  stipu' 
lations  of  the  treaty  ;  harassed  and 
impoverished  the  provinces  in 
which  they  were,  and  incessantly 
threatened  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

The  events  that  took  place  in 
Germany  about  this  time  left  no 
doubt  respecting  the  motives  which 
had  induced  Bonaparte  to  adopt 
these  unjust  and  vexatious  mea* 
sures  towards  the  emperor.  Not- 
withstanding the  treaty  of  Pres* 
burgl)  had  introduced  very  im- 
portant changes  in  the  territories 
of  several  of  the  -  princes  in  the 
south  of  Gei  many,  yet  the  ancient 
constitution  of  tlie  empire^was  ex» 
pressly  recognised  and  confirmed  ; 
the  title  of  £mperor  of  Germany 
was  admitted  into  the  treaty  of 
peace,  without*  the  least  scruple 
or  objection ;  and  when  the  royal 
titles  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg 
were  stipulated,  it  was  expressly 
added,  that  they  were  still  to  be  con- 
sidered as  united  to  the  Imperial 
German  confederation. 

But -the  plan  which  had  been 
loiig  formea  for  the  annihiladoo 
of  this  confederation  was  advan* 
cing  to  maturity^  even  when  the 
treaty  which  recognised  and  sanc- 
tioned'it  was  agreed  to.'  Those 
German  princes  who  were  under 
French  .authority  or  infiuence^ 
suddenly,  without  giving  the  slight* 
est  intimation  of  their  intentions 
to  the  emperor,  hroke  asunder  that 
bond,  which  was  not  only  conse- 
crated by  the  antiquity  of  its  ex- 
istence, hut  had  hitlierto  been  deem- 
ed venerable  and  obligatory,  b/ 
the  beneficial  union  which  it  termed 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  sub-  \ 
ject,  and  constituted  Bonaparte 
their  chief,  under  the  title  o*  Vio- 
lector.     The  emperor  Francis  w»d 
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kept  m  profound  ignorance  of  this 
tncasure,  till  its  final  -ind  complete 
accomplishment  uas  forniully  an- 
nounced in  these  hanghry  \v<>rds  : 
"Henceforth  the  emperor  NaOoleon 
will  know  nothing  of  the  existence 
of  an  emperor  of  Ge?  many  and  a 
German  constitution."  'J  his  noti- 
fication was  accompanied  with  the 
xnost  menacing  expressions ;  as  if 
it  neither  was  agreeable  to  tlie  dis- 
position, nor  required  by  ihfc  in^ 
terest,  of  Bonaparte,  to  obtain  any 
thing  «by  mild  and  conciliatory 
measures  from  the  Austriaa  mo- 
narch. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  per- 
ceive the  purpose  and  consequence 
of  this  proceeding.  By  adopting 
ity  Bonaparte  had  taken  his  firstt 
but  a  most  important  and  princi- 
pal step  towards  the  annihilation 
•f  the  Austrian  power  and  jnfiuence, 
and  the  substitution  of  bis  own, 
among  the  German  princes.  Even 
in  the  insulting  and  ovet bearing 
manner  in  which  this  ti^nsacrion 
was  carried  on  and  announced  lo 
the  emperor,  mighc  be  tiaced,  not 
more  the  violence  and  tyranny  of 
his  disposition,  than  the  politic  and 
determined  nature  of  his  enmity 
lo  the  house  of  Austria.  Wiiether 
he  succeeded  or  not,  in  wicsting 
from  it  one  of  its  oldcbC  and  most 
po>*'erlul  privileges,  he  was  eqraily 
careless^-^if  the  empeior  yielded, 
tlic  direct  purpose  of  Bonaparte 
was  obtained  ;  it  he  resisted,  ilie 
armies  of  France,  stiil  in  his  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  wouldhave 
overwhelmed  his  exhausted  and 
iuipoverished  provinces. 

The  emperor  thought  it  there- 
for^ prudent  to  submit.  Had  the 
oilier  powers  of  the  continent  been 
then  disposed  to  oppose  die  exac- 
tions and  conquests  of  the  French ; 
or  even  had  the  princes  who  were 
iMMs  to  be  ti;inslerred  from  him 


to  Bonaparte,  discovered  any  signs 
of  resistance  and  unwill(ns;ness ; 
had  they  called  upon  him,  as  the 
emperor  whom  tliey  had  legally 
and  voluntarily  chosen,  to  nave 
come  forward,  at  their  head,  for 
the  'purpose  of  preserving  the 
German  confederation  from  utter 
ruin,—  perhaps  he  would  h^ve  been 
put  to  a  severe  trial.  But  he. 
could  look  for  no  ^upport,  if  he 
engaged  in  a  contest  with  France* 
from  the  other  powers  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  tlie  princes  of  the 
empije  either  silently  acquiesced 
in  the  cIi an ges  which  Bonaparte 
t}K)U|iht  fit  to  introduce,  and  thus 
facilitated  them  by  their  subser^ 
viency  and  subjection,  or  actually 
stepj>ed  forward  to  support  and  pro- 
mote diem,  with  a  zeal  and  alacrity 
which  too  plainly  spoke  their  hosti- 
lity to  their  legal  emperor.     , 

Scarcely  had  Bonaparte  carried 
throu;*]!  this  important  measure, 
tlian  lie  bent  his  mind  on  the  fur- 
ther degradation  of  the  house  of 
Ai'siria.  Many  of  the  conditions 
of  tiie  treaty  cf  Prcsburgh  were  . 
still  unfuiilUed  ;  but  every  attempt. 
to  piocure  their  execution  was  an- 
swered with  reproaches  and  threats. 
It  scefned  as  it  every  iresh  instanc-e 
of  submission  and  acquiescence  oo 
the  part  of  Austria  was  regarded 
by  iSonapanc,  not  as  a  proof  of 
her  anxiety  for  pence,  but  as  a  basis 
and  step  towai  djs  still  severer  de- 
mands. 'J'he  emperur  could  not 
doubt  ihut  his  ruin  was  determined 
upon,  and  that  he  would  be  com* 
pelled  either  to  submit  to  the  con- 
stant renewal  of  injury  and  insulr^  ^ 
or  to  have  recourse  to  an  unequal 
contest. 

It  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  been  exasperated  into  tlie 
commencement  of  hostilities,  had 
not  the  war  between  France  and 
Pru^oia    necessaiily  .  occasioned   i^ 
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p^nse  m  the  demands  made  upon 
him  by  Bonaparte.  Many  reasons 
presented  themselves  to  the  Au- 
strian government  for  assisting 
Prussia  in  this  war  :■— it  otFered  a 
chance,  though  a  feeble  chance,  of 
successfully  opposing  and  check<- 
ing  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms ;  while  the  consequences  to 
Ausirii,  if  Prussia  should  be  sub- 
dued, were  easily  anticipated,  as  ot 
the  mo«t  fatal  and  gloomy  corn* 
plexion.  Danger  and  difficult y  at- 
tended e?ther  determination  of  the 
Aus*riim  cabinet  :•— If  they  joined 
PrusMa,  they  would  be  compelled 
to  add  additional  burdens  to  their 
staie  already  nearly  exhausted ;  and, 
after  ail  their  efforts,  most  proba- 
bly not  be  able  to  brin^^  forward, 
in  sufficient  time,  a  force  by  any 
means  adequate  to  turn  tr.e  fortune 
of"  WAT  in  favour  ol  their  ally  : — if 
they  resolved  to  maintain  'their 
Deurndity,  they  would  thus  oav-* 
it  in  their  power  to  liuii^and  and 
improve  their  resources,  but  they 
could  hardly  expect  to  avoid  the 
suspicion  and  the  future  hostility  of 
Bonaparte.  Having  d  iter  mined  ro 
remain  neutral,  he  adlu*red  to  th'^ 
determinat'on  with  so  much  strict- 
ness and  scrupulosity,  that  he  re- 
ceived l^e  unwilling  cofunicuda- 
^   tions  of  Boiiauario, 

The  advanfis/es  which  F»ona-. 
pHrte  secured  to  himself  bv  the 
treaty  of  TiKir,  had  t.hey  boon 
obtained  by  any  otlK»i.  sDverei^n, 
would  probably  h^ive  sati-ded  ills 
ambition,  and  given  peace  i**  Eu- 
rope. But  his  desires  and  his  views 
expand  and  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  success  of  .  his  nitasures. 
Austria  soon  experie-iced  that  Ii  s 
eye  was  still  fixed  unon  her,  but 
not  on  her  alone  and  exc  usivoly. 
She  was  to  foresee  the  fate  that 
awaited  h-jr  in  the  previous  anni- 
hilation of  other  powers,    A  few 


months  after  the  peace  of- Tilsit, 
the  hous6  of  Bragmza  was  driven 
from  the  throi:e  of  Portugal,  be- 
I cause  it  had  n'^t,  acconiiiii^  to  its 
means,  given  effoct  to  Bonaparte's 
hatred  of  EnPiand,  by  breaking  off 
all  commercial  connexion  widi  that 
power.     Anstria   was   als'5   called 
upon,  at  the  same  time,  to   para- 
lyse the  indistry  and  trade  of  her 
people  by  adopting  the  same  mea- 
"sure  ;— the  alternat've  was  an  inl- 
,  mediate  war  with  France.  She  was 
under  the  cmel  necessity  of  break- 
ing off  h'ST  connexions  with  a  pow- 
er with  whom  she  had  long  niain- 
tained  t!iemost  intimate  and  friend- 
ly  alliance,    though    she  thus  in- 
jured her  own  subjects  much  more 
permanently    and  essentially  than 
the  subjects  of  the   power  against 
wham   Bonaparte  mi.*ant  this  step 
t«>  or)erar.e.     So  sudd  n  and  palpa- 
ble weie  the  mischiefs  arising  from 
this  annihilation  of  all  commerce  ; 
— so  compietely  aid  it  break  the 
bonds  with  which  it  hitherto  united 
in  cimmon    irfterest   the  different 
Pluropean  states ; — and  to  such  a 
dt'^ree  dfd  it  lesson  the  me.ins  of 
defi-nce  pos.>essed   by  the   great;»r 
states,    uhiie   it  accomplished    the 
ruin  af  me  smaller, — that    it  was 
scarcely  possiMe  not  to  detect,  in 
t!ie   enforcement  of  this  measure, 
Bouapar!e*s  hostile    designs   upon 
the  continent.     For  Austria,  how. 
ever,  not>vithstand!ug  wha'  shestif- 
icrcd    and    what  she-    anticipated, 
thv-re   remaineu  only    submission ; 
and   that  submission,   too,  not  re- 
lieved by  tne  hope  that  it  would 
prevent  the  demand  and  the  neces- 
sity of  furdier  degradation.     Each 
new  sdcritice  the  emperor  made, 
iiKid\iil  new  strength  to  the  acute 
and    poignant  reflection,   that  no 
limit,  whicii  did   not  include  the 
destruction  of  the    Austrian  mo- 
narchy, could  be  hxed  to  the  pre- 
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tensions  and  the  encroachments  of   under  the  pretext  of  expelling  the 
Bonaparte.  house  of  Braeanza  from  Portugal^ 

So&n  afterwards,  proposals  were  strongly  teilcwd  to  increase  the 
made  to  Austria  respecting  the  suspicion  and  form  the  determina* 
dissolution  and  partition  of  the  tion  of  the  emperor. 
Tttrkish  empire.  In  order  to  carry  Amidst  the  violent  and  unjust 
this  plan  into  execution,  a  free  changes  whiA  Bonaparte  was  con* 
passage  for  the  French  troops  was  ttnuwy  efiecttng,^  in  Spainy  Per- 
required,  and  in  return  for  this  tugaU  and  the  Italian  states*  he  did 
favour  Austria  was  >  promised  a  not  even  affect  to  conceal  that  Au- 
share  in  the  ^poiL  T^is  proposal,  stria  was  not  yet  to  be  permitted  to 
apparently,  was  less  hostile  and  remain  secure  and  unpuliiged.  In 
disadvantageous  to  Austria  .than  a  solemn  oratioa  to  the  French 
any  which  had  come  ifrom  Bona*-  senate,  he  declared,  tli^t  **  it  is  the 
parte.  But  it  covered,  in  reality,  will  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  that 
designs  as  inimical  to  the  repose  the  whole  coast  of  the  Meditemu 
and  injurious  to  the  intCi-tests  of  nean  and  Adriatic  sea  be  united^ 
that  court ;  besides  justly  giving  either  with  the  Fnnich  territory  or 
it  ground  for  alarm,  by  expos*  with  that  of  the  great  empire.*' 
ing  the  duplicity  of  Bonaparte*  Although  the  publicity  of  these 
and  the  utter  variance  between  intended  attacks  upon  the  inte« 
his  declarations  and  his  mea-  grity  of  the.  Austrian  monarchy 
sures,  where  his  interest  separated  rendered  it  the  indisputable  right» 
them.  He  had  omitted  no  oppor-  as  well  as  the  imperious  djity*  of 
tunity  of  declaring  that  the  pre-  Francis  to  put  his  dominions  in 
servation  and  integrity  of  the  Turk-  such  ;i  state  of  defence  as  might 
ish  empire  was  one  of  the  funda-  possibly  avert  them,  or  at  least 
mental  maxims  of  his  political  sy.-  suspend  and  sbften  themt  yet  ho 
stem.  This  strong  ground  for  a-  was  not  permitted  to  stir  one  step 
larm,  siupicton  ana  distrust,  joined  towards  the  adoption  6{  plans  oi 
to  the  palpable  and  notorious  iiv  ^If-defence,  without  exciting  the 
justice  of  the  proposal,  induced  the  attention  and  the  complaints  of 
emperor  of  Austria  to  reject   it*    Bonaparte, 

The  means,  too,  by  which  Bona-  In  consequence  of  the  repeated 
parte  publicly  professed  he  meant  remonstrances  of  M.  Champagny^ 
to  reach  this  new  oliject  of  his  am-  the  French  minister  fpr  loreigiw 
bition,  rendered  it  extremely  pro-  affairs,  to  count  Mettemjch,  &e 
bable  that,  having  secured  them,  imperial  ambassador  at  Paris,  on 
having  once  introduced  into  .the  the  subject  of  the  armaments  of 
heart  of  the  Austrian  empire  a  Austria,  the  latter  entered  into  at 
strong  body  of  French  troops,  vindication  of  his  government  on 
the  end  :for  which  they  were  said  this  point,  in  an  official  note  di** 
to  have  been  introduced  would  stinguished  by^  the  perspicuity  and 
be  forgotten,  and  the  dissolution  candour  of  its  statements,  the 
and  partition  of  Austria  herself,  strength  of  its  ai;gunieats,  and  the 
instead  of  Turkey,  would  have  calm  and  dignified  tone  in  which 
taken  place.  The  scenes  that  were  it  is  written.  He  be^ns  by  sepa* 
at  that  very  period  exhibiting  by  rating  the  consideration  of  the  ra* 
Bonaparte  in  Spain,  into  wbioi  he  mours  of  war,  wiiich  had  spiea4 
ha^d  g^dned  admission  for  his  troops,    over  Germany^  from  the  statement 
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abid  justification  6f  the  measures 
vrhicn  the  Austrian  cabinet  had 
thought  it  necessiiry  to  adopt. 
These  measures  were  loud  1 7  called 
for  by  the  different  position  and 
circumstances  in  which  she  found 
iierself  placed  by  the  events  of  the 
last  twentr  years.  The  states  by 
v^ch  she  ts  surrounded,  near  die 
tsongO)  the  Inn,  and  Bohemia, 
have  assumed  a  military  character  ; 
almost  the  whole  of  their  population 
i%  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of 
war.  In  the  constitution  of  seve- 
ral of  the  new  states  in  Crermany, 
the  principles  of  a  military  con* 
seriptioii  form  the  very  essence 
of  me  social  compact. 

Austria,  however,   in    adopting 
die  means  of  conscription  for  the 

gorpose  of  recruiting  her  armies, 
as  not  deviated  from  her  ancient 
Asage.  She  always  had  recourse 
to  that  measure  when  it  was  deem- 
ed necessary.  But  the  chancres 
chat  had  taken  place  around  her 
rendered  some  alteration  neces- 
sary in  the  plan  of  the  -conscription. 
Formerlyher  atmies  were.replenish- 
ed  from-  the  different  German 
Slate;  that  source  no  longer  ex- 
ists. Formerly  her  armies  bore 
their  proper  proportion  to  the  ar- 
nies  of  the  neighbouring  states. 
Mow  they  must  raidc  proportionally 
inferior  to  the  armies  of  Bavana 
and  other  states,  unless  she  adopts 
the  measores  for  recruiting  and  in- 
creasing  them,  which  they  have 
adopted,  without  being  challenged, 
mterrupted,  or  even  suspected, 
cm  that  account. 

The  Austrian  government  might 
justly  haire  been  accused  by  their 
subjects  of  inattention  to  their 
safety  and  interests,  if  they  had 
not  broaght  their  military  resources 
and  establishment,  as  nearly  as 
circumstances  wonld  permit,  upon 
•  SoC^aig  with  those  of  the  diu:hy 


of  Warsaw,  Bavana,  and  the  states 
of  the  confederation  by.  which 
they  were  completely  surrounded. 
If  the  measures  those  powers  hare 
adopted  are  not  regarded  as  hps* 
tile,  why  js  Austria  suspected  of 
having  views  inimical  to  France, 
when  she  merely  imitates  them^ 
Ought  not  the  dreadful  necessity 
in  which  the  last  war  has  placed 
Austria  of  maintaining  peace,  even 
though  its  ihamtenance  has  cost 
her,aud  must  still  cost  hetf,  immense 
sacrifices,  to  be  a  sufficient  pledge 
of  the  duration  of  that  friendAip 
and  interest  which  bind  her  to 
France  ? 

*•  Thereportsof  renewed  warfare* 
which  are  said  by  the  French  mi<- 
nister  to  have  spread  over  Ger- 
many, neitlicr  took  their  nse  nor 
are  they  encouraged  at  Vienna. 
On  the  contrary,  both  the  court 
and  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  are 
disquieted  at  their  propagation: 
— ^nothing  which  Austria  nas  dooe, 
or  is  doing,  afFoods  the  smallest 
ground  for  them.  But  they  are 
propagated;  and  a  more  natural 
source  may  easily  be  pointed  out 
than  the  measures  which  a  desire 
to  place  hersc^lf  oq  a  level  with  her 
neighbours,  and  to  supply  means 
for  sejf-defeaec,  has  induced  Au* 
stria  to  adopt.  Large  bodies  of 
French  troops  are  c<Slected  in  Si- 
lesia and  Prussia :  to  none  of  them, 
not  even  to  the  common  soldiers, 
does  It  appear  to  be  any  secfet 
that  Bohemia  is  to  be  -invaded  by 
them ;  while  those  who  are  stalioop 
ed  in  the  duchy 'of  Warsaw  asserti 
that  they  occupy  that  position  for 
the  purpose  of  invading  Galliaa^ 
Is  it  then  any  wonder  that  Ger« 
many  should  resound  with  rumours 
and  alarms  of  war,  when  she  per* 
ceives  Austria  closed  in  with  hostile 
armies  ready  to  cross  her  frontiers 
^d  ravage  he^  territories,  if  she 
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hesitate  in  complying  with  any  of 
the.  demands  of  Bonaparte  ?  To 
render  the  comnr>en cement  of  hos- 
tilities still  more  prob  ihle,  the  Gct« 
man  p^zettes,  published  uprer  the 
su  peri  n  ten  dance  of  the  Rhenish 
confederation,  proclaim  t)^e  ces- 
sions required  of  Austria  bv  France. 
In  all  this,  however,  Austria  can- 
not possibly  be  censured  :  if  hosti- 
lities are  to  recommence,  it  will  not 
be  because  she  courts  ihem,  or  be- 
cause she  has  not  done  every  thing 
consistent  with  her  safety  to  avert 
them.  Is  it  not  more  just  to  con- 
clude, that  the  dei.ire  of  renewed 
hostility  is  confined  to  France ;  and 
that  the  rumours  to  that  effect  are 
bpiiead  by  her  means  over  Germany 
to  seive  her  own  purposes  ?" 

Soon  after  this  correspondence, 
a  sin|fular  conversation  took  place 
between  Bonaparte  and  count  Met- 
temich,  ^t  St.  Cloud,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  diplomatic 
body.  The  details  of  this  confe- 
rence are  too  long  for  insertion ; 
but  as  it  is  strongly  characteristic 
of  Bonaparte,  we  shall  present  our 
readers  with  a  brief  sketch  of  it. 

Upon  ,the  Austrian  ambassa- 
dor's replying,  to  an  observation  of 
Bonaparte  that  his  government 
meant  to  make  war  upon  Fr^mce,' 
that  her  preparations  were  merely 
for  defence,—* the  French  emperor 
broke  forth  into  a  ierirs  of  warm 
and  pointed  interro.(j:ati')ns ;  dwell- 
ing with  peculiar  emphasis  on  his 
friendly  disposition  towards  Au- 
stria, and  .  the  improbabilky  that 
she  would  be  attacked.  After 
*  enumerating  the  instances  in  which 
lh»t  power  had  increased  her  re- 
gular peace  establishment,  by  the 
addition  of  1  ,S(X)  men  to  each  of 
her  regiments,  and  the  enrolment 
and  training  of  400,000militia ;— he 
msked  how  her  finances,  which 
were  represented  as  in  a  dilapi- 


dated state,  could  possibly  bear  this 
additional  burden.  He  ex  pressed  his 
disbelief,  in  unqualified  terms,  that 
Austri:!  would  have  bid  defiance 
to  all  those  difiicnlties,  unless  she, 
had  some  object,  different  iu 
its  nature,  and  of  much  greater 
inTportance  thai>  she  was  willing 
to  assi(rn,  which  she  thus  meant 
to  secure.  He  then  adverted  to 
the  grounds  of  alarm  from  the 
presence  i^f  French  troops  in  Silesia, 
wiiich  Austria  had*  stated.  He 
had  encamped  his  troops  in  ibreign 
countries,,  because  he  was:*anxious 
to  sa\'e  expense ;  he  did  not  encamp 
them  in-  France,  "because  it  cost 
too  much.  But  his  camps  were 
not  collected  or  united  ;  they  were 
scattered  about.  They  were  not 
fixed  so  as  if  he  had  any  hostile 
designs  against  Austria ;  and  if 
he  had  known  that  they  had 
created  the  least  uneasiness  in  the 
breast  of  his  ally,  he  would  have 
removed  them.  So  very  pacific  was 
he,  and  so  repugnant  to  give  alarm* 
or  excite  suspicion,  that  he  had  dis* 
mantled  the  fortresses  of  Silesia. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that 
M.  Mettemich  was  placed  in  a  very 
embarrassing  situation.  Bonaparte 
was  determined  to  regard  the  pre- 
parations of  Austria  as  decidedly 
hostile,  and  at  the  same  time  co  main* 
tain  that  his  conduct  towards  her,  in 
every  instance  since  the  peace  of 
Presburgh,  had  been  not  only  pa- 
cific but  gen^ous,  and  that  his 
intentions  were  still  of  the  same 
character.  The  Austrian  minister 
very  prudently  confined  himself 
-to  repel  tlie  suspicion  cast  on  his 
master's  military  preparations. 
He  observed,  that  there  had  been 
no  movements  among  the  Austrian 
troops.  To  this  Bonaparte  replied. 
If  your  designs  were  pacific,  and 
your  finances  were  exhausted,  as  you 
represent  tliem  to  be^  you  would 
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keep  your  armlesf  in  those,  places  the  continent,  and  to  her  it  is  they 
V'here   thev   could  he   maintained  confide  lii'^ir  interests."     That  60- 
at  the  least  expense.      This   you  napHrre,  during  this  Conference,  (if 
do  not   do.      You   have  removed  conference  it  rnay  he  called,  where 
them  to  Cracow,  where  tliey  must  he  was  almost  the  sole  speaker,)  did 
be  supported  at  great  expense,  but  not  presersre  his  temper,  hut  gav« 
where   they  are  well  stationed  to  loose  to  those  sallies    of  passion 
menace  Silesia.     If  you  imagine,  which  have  been  more  indulged, 
by  your  preparations,  to  alarm  me,  and    consequently    have    become 
you  will  experience  a  sad  and  fa-  more  imperious  and  unrestrained, 
tal  disappointment.     I  feel  myself  in  proportion  to  his  eleva*:I(>n  anJ 
strong,, I  know,  my  intentions  to  be  success,  is  m.inifest,  from  the  terms 
•pen  and  honest ;  therefore  I  can  made  use  of  by  M.  Champajjny,  in 
have  no  hesitation  in  pursuing  the  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  gener.i! 
straight  and  onward  path  in  my  And reossi,  detailing  the  address  of 
poiicy.  Bonaparte  to  the  Alistrian  m-nistcr. 
He  continued  in  a  similar  style,  *•  His  majesty  seemed  to  be  moved, 
intermingiing  threats  against  A u-  as  men  naturally  are,  in  discussin^^ 
stjia,  with  professions  of  belief  in  matters  of  such  importance.     -He, 
her  desire  for  peace    founded  on  however,   exliibited  only   rh.it  de- 
the  misery  she  had  already  suflfered,  gree  of  animation  which  £\v:h  a  mo- 
and  tlie  generosity  she  had'e>p*?.  tive  was  calculated  to  produce.** 
rienccd  from  him  when  her  cap!-  From  the  beginning  of  August 
tal   was    in    bis    possession.      He  1 80S  to  the  middle  of  March  J  809, 
tl)en  started  off  to  the  tonic  .which  the  oihcird  cojTespondence  between 
seen^s      never     ah  sea     frf>m     his  M.   Champagny  and    M.  Metter- 
mindy — abuse  of  the  Emi'^lM — to  nich,  on  the  .subject  of  the  arma- 
^liom  be  ascribed  all  ilie  wars  in  m'-'nts  of  Austria,  was  discontinued, 
which  ihe  conrincnthad  been  lately  During  this  period  verbal  consmu- 
enga;',i.d,  and  jgatnst  whose  '-f.i.i  h  uications,    however,    were    made, 
itA  insidious  poiirics  lie  uigeu'ly  most  of  which  had  reference  to  the 
pie^^e-l  the  Aubt»i'ia  cabinet  to  be  same  t^pic.     These  also  wei*e  sus- 
up.m  its  guard.    He  again  reverted  pended  at  the  time  of  the  confer- 
to    .t.)e    p!fp;irations  of   Austria,  eocesheld  at  Erfurth,  and  for  s^)me 
tlireaeued     to    levy    a     body   of  time    afterwards,   in    consequence 
SiOU,CKK>  men,  and  10  repair  the  for-  of  what  passed  at  that  place, 
tresses   of  Silesia,    and  ctnitiuued  Before  Bonaparte  proceeded  to 
his     desultory   and    uninterrupted  his   celebrated    meeting   with   the 
harangue,     v^itli    incau'iouily   ex-  empenT   of  Russia,    he   required 
posing  «'ne,  and  probably  the  most  from  the  Austrian  cabinet  the  im- 
poweriul   cause  of  his   enmity  to  mediate  and  uneonditional  acknow- 
Austri:u  anti'^of  his   ill-concealed  led^eraent  of  kis  brother  Joseph, 
determinatir>u  to  force  her  to  still  as  ^'ng  of  Spain.     In  return  for 
more  cofuj  l^^te    and   abject    sub-  this  acknowledgement,  the  French 
jection.     ••  Meanwhile  all  hope  of  ^.onarch  promised  to  remove  the 
a  njariiime  peace  disappears:  the  troops    which    had    hitherto    sur- 
cfficient  mrans  of  attaining   it  are  rounded  Austria,  and  at  last  to  ful- 
icndered  of  no  avail.    The  Hnglish  fil  the  treaty  of  Presburgh.     But 
smite,  with  sainfaciioo,  at  the  pro-  this  promise  was  either  futile,  or  to 
spt'ct  of  discord  being  revived  on  be  performed  solely  for  the  accom- 
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modatian  of  Bonaparte.  Some  of  the 
troops  vere  merely  marched  to  a  po- 
siii^n*  more  remote  indeed,  but  not 
les^  threateniiig  and  dangerous  to 
Austria  ;  while  tlie  presence  of  the 
rest  was  found  requisite  in  Spain  for 
the  purpcipof  opposinethe  formida- 
ble resistance  wliich.  nad  there  un- 
expectedly and  suddenly  sprung  up. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  em- 
peror Francis  hesitated  to  recog- 
nise Joseph  Bonaparte  as  king  of 
£pain.  The  conference  at  Erfurth 
took  places  and  from  «  hat  occurred 
there,  he  thought  himself  justified 
in  absolutely  refusing  to  acknow* 
ledge  the  title  of  Joseph. 

When  it  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Austrian  monarch,  that  the 
emperors  of  Russia  and  France 
Vfere  about  to  hold  a  conference 
at  Erfurth,  he  very  natur^U'  was 
tdesirous  of  being  present  'ako. 
This  however  Bonaparte  would  by 
no  means  consent  to  3  he  ev^  le- 
fused  to  admit  the  Austrian  am- 
l>assador«  Such  conduct  created 
additional  alarm  and  suspicion  in 
the  breast  of  the  Austrian  monarch. 
It  confirmed  him  in' his  persuasion, 
that  the  object  of  the  conference 
was  hostile  to  the  interests  of  his 
subjects  $  and  though^  at  first,  he 
entertained  some  slight  hopes  that- 
the  emperor  Alexander  would  not 
give  his  consent  to  plans  which 
a  regard  to  his  own  policy,  as  ^'ell 
as  a  sense  of  honour  and  justice, 
ought  to  have  led  him  instantane- 
ously to  reject,  yet  he  was  soon 
compelled  to  abandon  them^  When 
Austria  hesitated  about  acknow* 
{edging  the  title  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, Russia  interposed  tnlanguage 
very  unfriendly  and  ofiensive, 
Fcom  that  time  Austria  was  con- 
strained to  regard  that  power  as 
cofiipletely  united  in  the  hostile 
views  of  France  against  her,  and 
to  consider  the  proceedixtt;s  at  £r* 


furtli  as  pfincipally  directed  to  her 
destruction.  . 

Still  the  emperor  Francis  was 
anxious  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  im^ 
pending  storm.  For  this  purpose 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Bonaparte* 
when  he  learnt  that  he  was  about 
to  proceed  to  .Erfurtb.  In  this 
letter  he  again  assures  him  of  his 
pacific  disposition,  and  either  er* 
plains  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the 
military  measures  .  that  he  had 
adopted,  or  refers  to  unequivocal 
proofs  that  their  nature  and  extent 
were  greatly  misrepresented.  Incon- 
sequence of  this  letter,  Bonaparte 
sent  directions  to  his  vassal  pnncesy 
the  kings  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  West^ 
phalia  and  Winemberg,  the  grand 
duke  of  Berg  and  the  Prince  Pri- 
mate, to  breaK  u^  their  camps,  and 
dismiss  their  troops  totheir  ordinary^ 
quarters ;  desiring  them,  however » 
to  instruct  their  ministers  at  Vienna 
to  hold  the  language  of  menace  and 
hostility,  if  the  extraordinary  and  an- 
usual  armaments  of  Austria  should 
be  renewed.  At  the*  same  time 
Bonaparte  replied  to  the  letter  of 
the  emptor  Francis.  In  this 
letter  he  desires  the  emperor  to  be 
upon  his  guard  against  a  faction  at 
Vienna,  which  aSects  tp  be  afraid 
of  the  hostile  designs  of  France,  m 
order  that  it  may  precipitate  their 
own  court  into  violent  measures. 
He  iipbraids  him  with  the  clemency 
and  favour  received  at  his  hand, 
when  it  was  in  his  power  to  have 
dismembered  the  Austrian  mo. 
narChyj — that  monarchy,  the  in- 
te^ity  of  which  he  is  even  now 
wulrng  to  guaranty.  His  projects 
against  England  are  dwdt  upon* 
as  occupying  the  principal  part  of 
his  attention,  and  the  emperor  Fran* 
CIS  is  called  upon  not  to  adopt  any 
measaies  which  itiirht  cause  a  di* 
version  in  favour  ot  that  country. 
He  concludes  by  agsun  cautioning 
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t}ie  Aastrtan  monarch  against  those  but  not  to  a  |;reater  extent  or  upon 

who  would  dlarm   him,  anci  lead  a  different  principle  from  what  she 

him  into  war;  for  the  purpose  of  had  done,  while  the  French  armies 

"averting   imaginary  dangers  5 — by  were  still  menacing  her  in  Silesia, 

recommending  simpricity  and  truth  Still,  however,  though  no  fresh  ac- 

as  the  best  poucy  ;  and  by  inviting  cusation  was.  brought  against  her, 

him  to  confide  his  disquietude  to  and  though  her  military  prepara* 

tiim,  assuring- him  th^t  he  will  dis-  tioas  were  no  longer  challenged  as 

sipate  it*  if  it  has  arisen  from  any  hostile  to  France*,  the  intermeddling 

part  of  his  conduct.  spirit  of  Bonaparte's  tyranny  ma* 

The  sentiments  of  justice  and  nifested  itself  in  petty   reproaches 

honour  which  this  letter  contained,  and  threats.     She  had  opened  the 

were   too   strained : — the  tone    of  harbour  of  Trieste  to  the  English : 

friendship  and  moderation  in  which  her  vessels,  loaded  with    English 

it  was    written,  was  too    foreign  manufactures  or  the  produce  of  the 

^m  the  known  and  tried  character  English  colonies,   were   protected 

of  Bonaparte,  to  inspire  tfiuch  con-  in  their  passage  from  Malta  to  the 

fidenee  or  hope.     His  former  con-  Levant  by  sliips  of  war :-— an  ofH* 

duct*  and  his  refusal  to  admit  the  cial  messenger  from   the   Spanish 

emperor  of  Austria  or  his  aixibas-  patriots  was  permitted  to  land  at 

sador  to  the  conferences  at  Erfurth,  Trieste:— -the  exposition  of  Ceval- 

were  in  direct  opposition  to  what  los  was  circulated  and  anxiously 

he  professed  and  promised  in  his  perused  at  Vienna ;'— the  defeat  of 

tetter.    What  actually   passed  at  the  fench   army  under  Dupont 

these  conferences  is  not    known;  was    fully    detailed    and    widely 

but  the  emperor  of  Austria  learnt  spread   through  the  ^  Austrian  ter- 

enough,  to  anticipate  from  them  ntories.     Such  were  the  grounds 


additional  exactions,  insults,  and 
oppression.  So  directly  opposite 
to  the  ton'e  and  tenor  of  his  letter, 
were  the  sentiments  and  designs 
unfolded  at  Erfurth  by  Bonaparte 
against  that  power ; — «$o  violently 
hostile  and  so  glaringly  unjust,  that 
even  Alexander  thought  it  right  to 
inte^ere :  and  the  French  monarch 


of  complaint  brought  by  Bonaparte 
against  the  Austrian  cabipet.  He 
asserted  also,  that  accident  had  put 
him  in  possession  of  a  formal  pro- 
mise msbde  by  that  cabinet  to  assist 
the  Spanish  junta  with  100,000 
men;  and  that  Providence  itself  had 
interfered  to  unveil  the  hostile  inten- 
tions of  the' emperor  Francis,  by 
boasted,  that  as  a  proof  at  once  of  permitting  the  king  of  England 
his  extraordinary  lorbtearance,  and  to  allude  to  them  in  no  ambiguous 
of  his  especial  compliance  with  the  .language,  in  the  official  declaration 
friendly  mediation  of  ap  indepen-  he  published  on  the  rupture'  of  the 
dent  sovereign,  **  he  had  hitlierto  negotiations  for  peace. 
spared  Austria.*^  From  VallaJolid  Bonaparte  sent 

From  the  period  of  the  confer-  his  mandate  to  the  princes  of  the 
ences  at  Erfurth  till  Bonaparte  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  to  fur- 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  for  the  purpose  nish  their  contingents,  and  to  hold 
of  putting  himself  at  the  bead  of  themselves  in  readiness  for  war, 
his  armies  in  Spain,  no  fresh  accusa-  Soon  afterwards  he  left  Spain  and 
tion  appears  to  have  been  brought  returned  to  Paris.  As,  however,  the 
against  Austria.  She  went  on  com-  afFairs  of  Spain  were  by  no  means 
pletin]^  her  miliary  preparations,    so  prosperous  a^  he  expected,  an.d 

^  evidently 
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,  evidently  demanded  his  sole  atten- 
tion and  lorce,  Bonaparte  endea- 
voured to  avert  a  rupture  with 
Austria,  by  means  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Russian  minis^ter,  who 
was  then  at  Paris.  Bat  Austria, ivas 
now  convinced  that  she  had  gone 
loo  far,  in  exciting  the  jealous  and 
hostile  spirit  of  Bonaparte,  to  be  jus- 
tified in  looking  forward  to,  or  pre« 

■  paring  for  any  thing  but  war-  She 
was  convinced  that  the  proposed 
mediation  of  the  Russian  minister 
was  offei-ed  only  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  Bonaparte,  by  allowing 
tirpe  to  complete  his  milicary  pre^ 
partitions,  and  to  .attack  her  terri- 
tories with  more  promptitude  and 
effect.  Even  had  not  this  convic* 
tion  been  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind 
of  the  emperor  Francis  still  the 
proposal  made  through  die  Russian 
minister  would  have  been  rejected 
by  him,  as  totally  and  palpably  iin- 
just  towards  him,  and  mueh  better 
calculated  to  place  him  mor(?  com- 
pletely under  the  power  of  Bona* 
parte,  than  to  give  him  security 
and  protection  agai^ist  that  power. 
The  proposal  was,  that  the  three 
empii-es  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
France  should  be  unlied  by  a  triple 
guarantee,  that  might  secuie  to 
Austria  the  integrity  of  -her  ter-. 
litory,  by  the  guarantee  of  Russia 
against  tJie  enterprises  of  France, 
and  that  of  France  a;;ainst  the  en- 
terprises of  Russia;  in  like  manner 
the  guarantee  of  Austria  was  to  be 
accepted  by  the  oiher  two  powers, 
Austria  must  have  been  blind  in- 
deed to  have  accepted  the  guaran- 
tee of  a  power,  which  had  so  en- 
tirely and  unreservedly  given  itself 
up  to  the  schemes  and  interests  of 
that  state,  against  which  it  was  to 
undertake  to  protect  her.  The 
mysterious  and  suspicious  nature 
of  the*  conferences  at  Erfurth  ; — 
the  known  and  avowed  infiucucc 


wliich  Bonaparte  had  obtained  over 
the  mind  of  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der ;^-the  public  declaration  made 
by  ilie  former,  and  uncontradicted 
by  the  latter,  Uiat  they  were  united 
for  peace  and  for  war; — aad  the 
insulting  and  impeiious  manner 
in  whicn  the  Russian  monarch 
called  upon  Francis  to  recognise 
th^  right  of  Joseph  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  forbad  the  acceptance  of 
the  proffered  mediation  and  gua^ 
ran  tee. 

As  the  measures  of  Bonaparte 
for  carrying  on  war  against  Austria 
began  to  be  matured  and  com« 
pleted,  new  causes  of .  complaint 
were  discovered  and  made  known* 
Austria  had  dared  to  effect  a  re- 
cr)nciliation  between  England  aad 
Turkey  ; — the  murder  ol  a  French 
courier  in  Croatia ; — insults  offered 
to  some  French  ohicers  at  Trieste  ; 
and  acts  of  violence  committed 
against  some  of  the  Italian  subjects 
of  Bonaparte  ; — though  evidently 
the  acts  of  individuals,  and  affording 
no  proof  of  a  hostile  disposition  in 
Austria,  were  brought  forward  as 
circumstances  corroijorating  the 
real  purpose  for  which  she  had  re- 
cruited her  military  system.  The 
Austrian  cabinet  esprjessly  denied 
that  the  outrages  complained  of 
were  committed  .either  under  their 
sanction,  or  with  their  knowledge  ; 
and  gave  immediate  oidersthat  tlie 
authors  of  them  should  be'  severely 
punisiied. 

In  the  month  of  March  1809,' 
the  offici:d  correspondence  between 
M.  Champagny  and  M.  Metter- 
nich  was  renewed ;  having  been 
immediately  preceded,  however,  by 
a  long  and  inteiesttng  conversation, 
of  which,  the  former  sent  a  very 
niinute  and  circumstantial  account 
to  Bonaparte.  In  this  coiiverjjation 
M.  Mec:ernich  frankly  and  unequi- 
vocally avows,  that  the  return  ot  the 
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French  emperor  to  Paris  before  he 
bad  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Spain  ; 
the  peremptory  mandate  he  had  sent 
to  the  princes  of  the  Rlienish  confe- 
deration, to  draw  out  and  augment 
their  forces ;  and  some  articles  in  the 
French  and  German  papers,  the  au- 
thority an^  purport  of  which  were 
equally  clear  and  unquestionable, — 
hau  given  just  di  quietude  to  his 
court,and  compelled  diem,  for  tlieir 
own  protection  and  safety,  to  place 
their  armies  on  the  w'-ar  establish- 
ment. Hfi^  however,  positively  dis- 
claimed the  most  remote  disposition 
to  goto  war  with  France,  alleging,  in 
proof,  that  his  court  was  not  so  dis- 
posed ;  that,  if  it  had  wisl]ed  to  go  to 
war,  they  would  have  seized  a  more 
Civourable  opportunity ,  when  Bona- 
parte was  in  Spain,  and  when  the 
Austrian  troops  mighty  have  ad- 
vanced without  dinicuhy  or  opposi* 
tion  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  '  In 
reply  to  these  remarks,  M.  Cham- 
pagny,  adopting  the  tone  and  fol- 
lowing the  tenor  of  his  master's  dis- 
course to  M.  Metternich,  (already 
mentioned,)  enters  into  a  desultory 
harangue  on  the  clemency,  the 
moderation,  and  the  power  of  Bo- 
naparte;— ^:nid  censures  the  Au- 
strian monarch  fur  having  turned 
aside  the  great  designs  which  were 
formed,  and  about  to  be  canied 
into  execution,  against  England, 
and  for  thus  having  benefited  tliat 
power.  TJie  old  subjects  of  re- 
pioach  are  then  dwelt  upon  ; — the 
circidation  of  Ccvallos'  exposition 
at  Vienna  ;  the  conduct  of  the  Au- 
strian internuncio  atConsto^uinople, 
in  negotiating  a  reconcliiatioh  be- 
tween England  and  the  Porte ; — and 
the  insults  which  had  been  offered 
to  Freucli  travellers  and  residents  in 
the  Austrian  dominions.  Bur,  above 
all,  he  upbraids  the  Austrian  cabinet. 
U'lih  having  refused  to  recognise 
Joseph    Bonaparte  ^-^with   giving 


eager  and  joyful  credit    to,    and 

circulating,  tlie  news  of  the  French 
defeats  in  Spain  ;  and  with  author- 
izing or  permitting  her  charge  d'af- 
faires there  to  leave  Madrid  and 
follow  the  insurgents.  In  the  couise 
of  the  conversation,  and  at  the  close 
of  it,  M.  Champagny  directly  tells 
the  Austrian  minister,  that  Bona*, 
parte  can  no  longer  give  hinv  the 
credit  attached  to  the  title  of  am- 
b;issador,  since  his  own  court,  by  per- 
sisting in  those  military  njeasures 

.  which  he  had  pledged  his  honour 
should  be  discontinued,  had  vir- 
tually disavowed  .him,  and  stripl 
him  of  his  diplomatic  cliaractcr. 

A  few  days  after  this  conversa- 
tion M.  Champagny  sent  an  ofikial 
note  to  M.  Metternich,  stating  iliat 
he  had  informed  B(^iapurte  cf  the 
determination  of  the  Austrian  ca- 
binet to  phice  its  army  upon  the 

.  war  establishment.  Afier  ex[:re.s>,. 
ing  the  pain  which  this  ijitelln^f  nco 
had  occasioned  in  the  n.ind  of  l;i . 
master,  he  informs  M.  Metternich, 
that  orders  had  been  givcii  for  tlie 
troops  immediately  to  proceed, from 
the  interior  c£  France  to  the  oihcr 
side  of  the  Rhine,  in  order  to  guard 
and  protect  the  territories  of  his 
friends  and  idlies ;  and  that  the 
troops  of  the  latter  would  aUo, 
without  delay,  be  put  upon  the  war 
establishisent.  t 

In  the  reply  of  the  Austrian  mi- 
nister there  is  nothing  new  or  in- 
teresting :  the  u'ilial  topics  are  in- 
sisted upcn:  the  pacific  disposition 
of  his  court  is  pointed  our,  as  con- 
spicuously directing  and  animating 
it,  in  the  rcadin^/ss  with  which  it 
had  complied  with  tlie  demands  re- 
peatedly made  by  France,  even 
where  those  demands  were  unau- 
thorized by  the  treaty  of  Presburgh, 
and  moreover  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  her  subjects.  The 
changes  which  she  had  tliought  it 
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necessary  to  make  in  her  milit^  bonring  states,   or  bjr  that  stat^ 

system  and  establishment  are  av  against  whom  they  are  most  likely 

cribed  jto  causes  purely  and  essen-  to  be  employed,  as  proceeding  front 

tially  internal,  or  connected  with  a  hostile  disposition.    If  they  are 

herself-deience^andasbynomeans  not  discontinued,  or  are  ^not  ac« 

justifying  the  suspicions  and  distrust  counted    for  in  a  manner   which 

to  which  they  .appeared  to  have  shall  satisfy  the  nations  who  are 

given  rise.     On  the  contrary,  Au-  roost  interested  in  them,'they  are 

itria  had   reasonable  grounds  for  then,  by  established  usage,  copst** 

alarm,  when  she  perceived  herself  dered   as  justiBaUe  grounds    for 

surrounded  by  French  armies,  and  going  to  war  with  the  state  thu» 

afterwards    understood    that    the  assaming  a  formidable  and  threat- 

confederation  of  the  Rhine  were  ening  attitude. 
ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  rea-       Another  general  remark  may  be 

diness  for  war.     Notwithstanding  made  before  we  proceed  to  the  con-' 

these  circumstances,  and  that  the  siderationof  the  particular  question 

hostile  appearance  they  wore  was  now  before  us.    After  a  nation, 

rendered  more  decided  and  me-  impoverished  and  weakened  by  a 

nacing  by  the  march  of  the  French  destructive  and  unfortunate  war, 

troops  to  Bavaria,  still  the  Austrian  has  been*,  compelled  to  accept  a 

cabinet  carefully   abstained   from  peace,  which  stiU  further  tmpove^ 

ordering  any  movement  in  the  em-  rishes  and  weakens  her,  she  has  an 

pire.     She  merely  contented  her-  undoubted  right  to  have  recourse  to 

self  with  carryirg  into  eSecU  in  a  all  those  means,  and  to  adopt  tfverf 

regular  and  progressive  manner,  plan,  which  will  recruit  and  rein* 

those  plans  which  had  been  adopted  vigorate  her.    Her  opponents,  who 

immediately    after   tlie    peace   of  have  been  rendered  more  powerful 

Presburgh,  and  which,  therefore,  and  military  by  her  defeats  and 

neither  in  their  nature  nor  their  losses,  could  hardly  expect  to  gaia 

execution  could  justly  be  ascribed  credit  for  real  apprehension,.  Imt 

to  hostile  views,  nor  regarded  as  would  more  probably  be  stigma-^ 

tending  to  the  tntemiption  of  amity  tized  as  tyrannical  axid  oppressive, 

betw^een  the  two  courts,  ^  and  as  desirous  of  rendering  void 

Having  thus  detailed  at  consi-  and  useless  the  cessation  oT  hosti-. 

derable    length    the'    conduct    of  Kties  that  had  been  granted,  if  it 

France  towards  Austria,  from  the  protested  against  the  adoption  of 

period    of  -  the  (treaty    of    Pres-  such  measures.    . 
burgh  to^  the    commencement  of       As  Austria,  therefore,  found  her-« 

hostilities,  and  the  official  commu-  self  excessively  weakened  by  the 

nications  wliich   immediately  pre*  war  which  was  terminated  by  the 

ceded  them,  we  sliall  be  better  qua-  peace  of  Presb  ir^h,  and  by  the 

lified  to  decide  respecting  the  jus-  conditions   which  she    was   com- 

tice  and  policy  of  Austria  in  enter-  peDed  to  accede  to  ^— and  as  this 

tng  into  this  new  war,  weakness  was  relative  not  only  to 

It  seems  a  reco^ised  and  &s.  the  power  by  whom  she  had  been 

tablished  princi(4e  m  the  law  of  conquered,   but    to   other   states 

nations,  that  unusual  meastnres,  di-  which  completely  itUTOttnded  her, 

rectly  and  unequivocally  tending  to  ^e  had  an  undoubted  fight  to  pur« 

the  extension  of  military  strength,  sue   every  measure  which   in  her 

flhould  be  challenged  by  the  netgh-  opinion  would  rcstoxe  her  to  part 
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rf  her  fonner  power  and  conse- 
t(titoce.  She  was  even  justifiable 
in  keeping  her  forces  continuaHy 
upon  the  war  establishment,  pro- 
vided the  state  of  her  finances  ad- 
mitted h ;  for  France,  and  the  other 
states  which  had  been  raised  up 
by  France  to  menace  or  oppose 
her,  were  continually  growing  more 
warlike,  not  more  "by, the  increase 
of  their  forces,  than  by  the  spirit 
which  the  military  nature  of  their 
governments  infused  into  their  sub- 
jects, and  the  skill  and'  cxpt Hence 
widi  which  continued  hostilities 
SQpplied  them.  France  found  fault 
urith  Austria,  because  the  latter 
phced  her  forces  on  the  war 
establishment;  and  yet  France;^ 
imder  the  gross  and  futile  pretence 
of  tnvadiog  England,  not  only  kept 
■ptet  increased  tlie  number  of  her 
troopf,  after  the  peace  of  Presburgh. 
Under  the  common  circum- 
'  stances  of  a  recent^  pence^  it  has 
always  be^  usual,  and  justifiable, 
fcr  the  nation  which  has  suffered 
most  by  the  war,  to  endeavour  to 
repair  her  losses.  Bui  Austria  had 
additional  reasons  for  endeavour- 
ing to  regain,  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, as  great  a  portion  of  her 
former  power  as  her  reduced  ter- 
ritory and  means  would  :tllow.  We 
have  seen,  that  rfie  could  scarcely 
be' said  to  be  actually  at  peace 
duiing  the  whole  period  that  elaps- 
ed from  the  treaty  of  Presburgh 
to  the  recommencetnent  of  hosti- 
lides.  Without  the  chance  of  suc- 
cess that  war  holds  out,  she  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  have  territory 
ravaged  or  wrested  from  her,  and 
ber  subjects  strip!  of  their  com- 
merce. We  are  not  now  inquiring 
how  far  it  was  prudent  for  Austria 
to  give  even  a  colourable  pretext 
to  the  insults  and  encroachments 
of  Bonaparte.  But  certainly  that 
state  deserved  xtot  to  continue  in* 


dependent  one  moment,  who,  con* 
tinually  liable  to  menace  and  exac- 
tion, and  not  even  snfFered  to  reap 
the  few  and  trivial  advantages 
held  out  to  her  by  a  harsh  and  ig- 
nominious peace,  did  not  eagerly 
and  unhesitatingly  resolve  to  place 
herself,  as  soon  as  possibley  in  such 
a  condition  as  should  secure  her 
from  future  outrage,  and  commands 
the  perfonpance  of  all  that  the  faith 
of  treaties  constituted  her  light. 

There  is  yet  another  considera- 
tion, which  justifies  Austria  in 
doing  every  thing  in  her  pov.'er  to 
reestablish  her  finances  and  her 
military  system.  Ir  would  have 
been  the  extreme  of  folly  to  dis- 
believe that  Bonaparte  had  deter- 
mined on  the  utter  destruction  o£ 
the  Austrian  monarchy.  It  may 
be  permitted  to  linger  out  a  few 
years,  occasionally  and  by  degrees* 
narrowed  in  its  tenitory,  and  re- 
duced in  its  consideration  and  in- 
fluence. But  fall  it  must,  if  Bona- 
parte is  permitted  to  be  the  lord 
and  scourge  of  Europe  till  he  has- 
accomtjlished  his  plans.  Do  not 
the  aiiticipation  of  this  day  of  final 
ruin,  therefore,  and  the  certainty 
of  intermediate  acts  of  dismember« 
ment  and  oppression,  most  satisfac- 
torily justify  Austria  in  clinging 
even  to  the  feeble  hope  of  retarding^ 
or  warding  them -off,  which  a  care- 
ful and  constant  attention  to  her 
remaining  strength  and  resources 
holds  out  ? 

If  we  inquire  into  the  prudence 
of  the  emperor  Francis  in  pro-' 
voking,  or  not  averting  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  die  renewal  of 
war  with  Bonaparte,  we  must  pre- 
cede our  inquiry  by  a  simple  inter- 
rogation. What  means  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  averted  itf-— 
None,  assuredly,  but  such  as  would 
have  compromised  his  honour  and 
duty  as  a  monarch,  and  sacrificed 

•  she 
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4he  independence  of  the  Austrian 
nation*  V/liat  Bonaparte  required 
of  him  as  the  proof  of  bis  friendly 
intentions^  and  the  price  of  peace* 
ivould  have  had^  if  possible^  still 
worse  consequences.  Austria  has 
been  blamed  for  not  acceding  to 
the  den.uids  of  Bonaparte  in  every 
respect*  and  thus  putting  iS  the 
day  of  hostility  till  she  vere  better 
prepared  for  it*  But  Bonaparte 
demanded  that  she  should  not  con- 
tinue her  preparations  fr  he  demand- 
ed not  only  that  she  should  continue 
at  peace  for  the  present,  but  that 
khe  should  not  presume  to  render 
herself  capable  of  entering  into  war 
agiiinst  him  at  any  future  period. 
Hc»w'  then  could  Ausuia,  if  she 
had  purchased  the  continuance  of 
peace  by  s;iciiHcing  her  means  of 
^ar,  have  ever  restored  herself  to 
the  condiiionof  effectually  opposing 
Tiance  ?  Prudence,  therefore,  if 
by  piude>ice  be  -meant  the  clear 
foresight  and  just  calculation  of 
cimscquences,  as  far  as  they  will 
afect  our  interest,  and  a  correspcnd- 
itog  line  of  conduct,  appears  to  have 
been  nearly  out  of  the  question  ;— 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  pru- 
dence, unable  ti)  decide,  must  have 
given  way,  and  left  the  decision  to 
the  feelings  of  iridignation  against 
ihe  oppressor*  and  the  determina- 

■  tioo  to  hazard  all  in  preference  to 
further  submission  to  his  will. 
In   one  respect,  indeed,  events 

•appeared  favourable  to  Austria, 
and  in  such  a  state  as  probably 
would  not  soon  occur  again.  The 
insuirection  in  Spain  had  rendered 
necessary  there  the  presence  of  Bo- 
r^partc  and  a  large  portion  of  his 
iroupsi  the  distance  was  gntat  be- 
iween  Uiat  country  andAu$tria,atid 


the  nature  of  the  contest  In  whidx 
the  French  armies  wei:e  engag4?4» 
rendered  it  likely  that  it  would  be  not 
only  arduous  but  of  long  duration. 
If  the  emperor  Francis  hebirated  be* 
fore,  whether  he  sliould  prefer  open 
hostility  to  the  continuance  of  a 
peace  productive  of  few  advan- 
ta(>es  and  of  no  security*  and  at- 
tended with  an  expense  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  war,  the  situation 
of  affairs  in  Spain  terminated  his 
doubts*  and  determined  him  no 
longer  to  purchase  the  temporary 
and  partial  forbearance  of  Bona* 
parte  at  the  price  of  the  independ- 
ence of  his  monarchy. 

It  may,  then,  be  fairly  concluded 
that  the  emperor  Francis  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  restore  his 
state,  by  every  means  which  the  un* 
forttinate  change  of  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed  would  ad* 
mit,  as  nearly  us  possible  to  its 
former  strength  and  importance  ;— 
to  supply  it  with  those  military  re- 
sources, which  might  command 
more  respect  to  its  independence, 
and  relieve  it  from  continued  vexa- 
tion and  dismemberment ; — ^and 
tl7at,lnihe  embarrassed  and  difficult- 
situation  into  which  he  had  been 
thrown  by  the  insatiable  ambition 
of  Boiuiparte,  justice,  a  sens^  of  his 
own  dignity,  a  proper  regard  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  hh  subjects^ 
and  even  a  sound  though  a  melan- 
choly and  desperate  policy,  all  con- 
spired to  point  out  the  very  pre- 
carious chance  of  bettering  hh  fate^ 
which  renewed  hostilities  held  out» 
to  tlie  sufferance'  of  those  evils  of 
which  he  was  not  permitted  to 
prepare  or  to  hope  for  any  terroU 
nation. 
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CHAPTER  XV, 


4ff(ttrs  of  Jushia  continued — Preparations  for  War  on  loth  Sides — The 
jirthHttke  Charles  appointed  Generalissimo — addresses  his  Army — Pro^ 
ciamaiion  of  the  Duh^  of  Auerstadt — of  the  King  of  Bavaria^  The 
Atistrians  cross  the  Inn—  Bonaparte  joinf  his  Army  forces  himself  ^e- 
hveen  ihe  different  Divisions  of  the  Austrians,  and  completely  defeats 
them  in  teveral  Engagements — at  Et  ens  berg — Lands  hut  —  and  Eckmuhl-^ 
advames  to  Fierina — that  City  taken  after  a  short  Resistance — issues 
a  Proclamation  to  the  Hungarians-^  Alovemenls  and  Proceedings  ff  the 
Archduke  Charles-^ attempts  in  vain  to  save  Vienna — entrenches  him* 
self  on  ihe  North  Bank  of  the  Danube^  Bonaparte  crosses  the  River 
and  attacks  him — Battle  of  Aspern — Bonaparte  repulsed. 


TOWARDS  the  end  of  March 
2md  the  beginning  of  April 
prepamtions  for  war  were  carried 
on  bf  both  parties  with  uncommon 
vigour  and  activity.  The  court  of 
Vienna,  as  if  sensible  of  the  causes 
to  which  in  a  great  measure  its 
former  misfortunes  had  been  owing, 
adopted  in  almost  every  respect  a 
different  line  of  conduct  from  what 
it  had  pursued  in  its  previous  wars 
with  France.  Having  placed  its 
army,  in  point  of  numbers,  on  what 
was  deemed  an  adequat^establish- 
ment,  it  next  directed  its  continued 
and  zealous  efforts  towards  the  or- 
ganization and  discipline  requisite 
to  give  efficiency  to  its  numerical 
strength.  The  blind  and  bigoted 
policy  which  had  hitherto  made 
advancement  or  rank  depend  upon 
antiquity  of  birth  and  illustrious 
descent,  was  in  a  great  measure  re- 
laxed. Different  officers,  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  former 
campaigns  by  superior  skill  or  cou- 
rage, were  advanced  to  a  higher 
rank,  and  placed  |n  a  more  exten- 
sive sphere  of  action,  in  order  that 
their  conotry  might  receive  die 
1809. 
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greatest  benefit  from  their  talents 
and  exertions. 

The  army  was  divided  into  nine 
corps,  which  were  commanded  bjr 
the  archdukes,  and  by  generah 
Lichtenstein,  Rosenberg,  jOenau, 
and  Bellegarde.  The  archduke 
Charles,  freed  from  the  interference 
of  ihe  aulic  council,  was  appointed 

ner-.ilissimo  and  invested  wich  die 
ighest  and  most  unlimited  powers 
ever  {^ranted  to  an  Auscrikn  com- 
mander. Large  bouies  of  reserve 
were  established  and  regularly 
trained,  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  losses  or  war  with  troops 
in  no  small  degree  instructed  in  its 
duties.  The  students  of  the  uni- 
versities and  the  high  schools  mani- 
fested their  zeal  for  their  country, 
by  enrolling  themselves  in  separate 
corps  for  the  defence  of  the  capital. 

Early  in  March  the  ceremony  of 
consecrating  the  colours  of  die  Vi- 
enna volunteers  took  place :  they 
amounted 'to  800Q  men,  and  pre- 
sented a  noble  spectacle  of  military 
enthusiasm  and  discipline,  which 
they  were  anxious  to  direct  to  the 
def^ice  and  preservation  of  their 

2  B  country's 
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country's  independence.  The  arch-  which  proceeded  by  forced  and 
dake  Charles  addressed  them  in  rapid  marches  towards  the  Danube* 
terms  at  once  animating  and  flatter-  It  does  not  appear  that  Bonaparte 
ing.  He  expressed  his  fii  m  reliapce  drew  any  forces  out  of  Spain,  cx- 
on  their  courage,  and  support,  if  cept  the  imperial  giiaid.  On  the 
their  country  should  ever  demand  side  of  Italy,  prince  Eugene,  the 
their  services:  wherever  d^bger,  viceroy  of  that  country,  had  con- 
there  should  he  conHdently  expect  to  centrated  a  formidable  army.  The 
meet  them  : — at  the  call  of  honour  greater  number  of  the  Saxon  troops 
and  their  country  he  knew  he  should  were  stationed  near  Dresden,  in 
find  them  present,  active,  and  zea-  order  to  protect  their  capital  from 
Iqus  ;  and  they  might  rest  assured  the  Austrian  army  in  Bohemia, 
that  at  that  call  they  would  find  They  were  commanded  by  the 
him  at  his  post.  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo. 
.  The  Austrians  afsembkd  four  Before  the  actual  commencement 
armies.  One  was  stationed  in  Bo«  of  hostilities,  the  archduke  Charles 
hemia,  threatening  by  its  position  issued  a  proclamation  of  war  in 
and  its  movements  the  territories  the  forpi  of  an  address  to  the  &ol- 
of  the  king  of  Saxony ;  another  was  diers  of  Austria.  *'  The  protection 
collected  m  the  southern  provinces  of  your  country  demands  your  ser- 
of  the  empire,  for  the  purpose  of  rfces,  and  calls  you  to  new  scenes 
supporting  the  Tyrolese,  in  case  of  honour  and  glory.  While  peace 
they  should  revolt  against  the  Ba-  could  be  preserved  consistently 
varians,  and  of  watching  and  keep-  with  the  mdependence  of  Austria^ 
ing  in  check  the  French  army  of  as  long  as  it  could  be  purchased  by 
Italy  ;  the  third  was  stationed  near  sacrifices  consistent  witn  the  security' 
Saltahurgh,  for  the  purpose  either  of  the  throne  and  the  welfare  of  the 
of  acting  separately,  or  in  con-  people,  your  sovereign  bore  his  in- 
junction with  the  fourth  grand  dividu^  insults  and  sufierings  in 
army,  which,  under  the  command  silence.  But  now  it  is  no  longer 
ofthe  archduke  Charles,  threatened  his  fate  that  is  threatened  ;  you, 
the  invasion  of  Bavaria,  from  its  your  fathers,  your  brothers,  your 
position  between  the  Inn  and  the  sons,  and  your  nearest  and  dearest 
lUer.  relations  are  the  objects  of  that  re- 
The  force  on  which  Bonaparte,  lentless  and  insatiable  ambition, 
principally  relied  at  tlie  com-  which  has  already  sprejid  desolation 
mencement  of  the  war,  consisted  and  misery  through  such  a  larg^ 
of  the  troops  of  Bavaria,  Wirtcm-  portion  of  Europe,  from  the  palace 
burg,  and  the  confederation  of  even  to  the  humblest  cottage, 
the  Rhine.  The  Bavarian  was  "Everyman  who  feels  for  human 
formed  in  three  divisions  :  the  duke  nature,  who  wishes  to  rescue  her 
of  Dantzic  rlssumed  the  temporary  from  further  wretchedness,  fixes  his 
command  of  it  and  the  otlier  allied  eyes  on  you.  Your  country  im- 
troops  till  the  arrival  of  Bona-  plores  you  to  interpose  your  power- 
parte.  He  establislicd  a  chain  of  ful  arm  between  her  and  degrada- 
advanced  posts  along  the  banks  of  tion  and  slavery.  I  call  not  on 
tlie  Iser.  In  the  mean  time  the ,  you  to  engage  in  a  war  foreign  to 
whole  of  the  north  and  west  of  your"  interests,  qt  indifferent  or  re- 
Germany  and  the  interior  of  pugnant  to  your  feelings.  In  the 
France    was    stripped  of    troops,  midst  of  all  you  hold  dear,  in  thit 
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sight  of  those  who  are  too  weak  to  patriotic  soldier;  of  the  soldter  who 
protect  themselves,  you  are  to^tand  takes  up  arms  only  in  his  country's 
lorlh  to  defend  or  avenge  them,  cause;  and  be  milJ,  compassion- 
No  drop  of  your  blood  shall  be  ate  and  humane  towards  the  un- 
spilt  for  any  cbjects  but  such  as  armed  citizen  and  peasant.  You 
you  deem  worthy  of  such  a  sacri*  know  the  evils  of  war ;  I  trust  you 
lice.  You  are  not  called  forth  to  know  also  how  to  inflict  them: — let 
draw  your  swords  in  a  cause  which  them  be  terrible  in  your  hands  to- 
shall  render  you  the  curse  of  your  wards  the  enemies  of  your  liberty  ; 
fellow-creatures.  You  are  dwiined  to  him  who  injures  you  not,  be  as 
to  a  more  honourable  lot : — the  Li-  protectors. 

berty  of  Europe,  driven  from  her  "  J  am  invested  by  our  sovereign 
accustomed  habitations,  has  taken  and  my  brother  with  full  powers 
refuge  under  your  banners;  to  reward  and  punish.  My  heart 
"When  the  enemy  tauntingly  and  will  beat  with  the  purest  pleasure 
boastfully  recall  to  our  remem-  each  time  I  am  called  upon  to  di- 
brance  the  fields  ot  Ulm  and  Ma-  stjnguish  and  reward  you.  I  shall 
rengo,  shall  we  forget  the  glorious  suffer  more  than  the  criminal  him- 
deeds  which  have  rendered  our  self  whom  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
name  immortal,  at  Wurtsbureh,  punish ;  but  when  punishment  is 
^urich,  Verona,  and  Novi  ?  By  requisite,  it  shall  be  inflicted.  My 
that  spirit  of  patriotism  and  valour  regard  for  my  country,  and  for  the 
vrhich  there  conducted  the  Austrian  cause  in  which  she  is  about  to  be 
soldiers  to  victory,  we  will  now  engaged ;  my  respect  for  the  cha- 
conquer  a  lasting  and  honourable  racter^of  a  soldier,  and  my  attach- 
peiice  to  our  country.  And  to  se-  ment  to  you,  my  dear  brother- 
cure  the  attainment  of  this  noble  soldiers,  will  compel  me  to  inflict 
and  inspiriting  object,  I  know  you  exemplary  punishment  on  every 
mrill  dotbe  yourselves  with  every  action  which  would  hazard  the 
military  virtue  that  is  necessary  to  safety  of  that  country,  degrade  a 
acquire  it.  You  possess  true  forti-  profession,  to  which  I  am  proud 
tnde  ;  you  are  warmed  with  a  true  to  belong,  or  lessen  the  esteem  in 

Katriotism ;  you  will  therefore  ex-  which   I  would  always  hold   my 

ibit  the  genuine  accompaniments  i  fellow- warriors    and    fellow-coun- 

of   these    virtues.      Unconditional  try  men.** 

submission,  the  strictest  discipline,  On  the  9th  of  April  the  archduke 

courage  cool  and  steady,  active  and  Charles,  having  established  his  siaflF 

unremitted  in  attaining  its  object,  and  head-quarters  at  Lintz,    sent 

patient  and  persevering  in  the  midst  formal  notice  to  the  French  general 

of  difficulty  and  disaster  5 '  sin,i»le-  commanding  in  Bavaria,   that  he 

ness  of  will,  and*  joint  cooperation  had  received  orders  from  the  em- 

of  the  whole,  must  conduct  us  to  peror  of  Austria,  to  advance  with 

▼ictoiy,   and,  through  victory,   to  the  troops  under  his  command,  and 

the    gratitude    of    our    preserved  to  treat  as  enemies  all  who  should 

country.  oppose   him.     In  consequence  of 

"  If  you  are  such  as  I  now  describe  this  notice,   the   kine  of  Bavaria 

you,  and  confidently  trust  you  will  quitted  his  capital,  and  repaired  to 

be,  you  will  be  formidable  to  your  Augsburgh.     On  the  10th  of  the 

enemies ;  but  you  must  also  resolve  sam^  month  the  Anstrians,  having 

to  complete  the  character  of  the  thrown  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
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InOf  between  Brannau  and  Schard- 
tngf  crossed  that  river*  and  ad- 
vanced slowly  into  Bavaria. 

At  this  period  the  right  wine  of 
the  main  French  army  stretched 
|rom  Amberg  in  Franconia  to  Ra- 
tisbon  i  the  centre  stood  near  For* 
cbeimy  and  the  left  wing  extended 
towards  the  territory  of  Bayrettth, 
having  its  advanced  posts  at  Hoff. 
This  wing  was  considerably  rein- 
forced by  troops  from  Saxony  ;  and 
between  tlie  centre  and  the  right 
wing  were  stationed  some  contin- 
gents furnished  by  the  princes  of 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  trifling  altera- 
tion of  position  took  place  among 
some  of  the  French  troops,  appa- 
rently for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
the  archduke  on  to  the  Lech,  that, 
by  a*  rapid  movement  from  the  left 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
they  might  interpose  themselves  in 
his  rear.  Massena  and  Oudinot, 
with  part  of  the  Bavarian  troops, 
retired  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Lech, 
while  the  corps  under  Davoust  and 
Ney  on  the  north  of  the  Danube 
made  a  movement  from  Bayreulh 
and  Bamberg  towards  Nuremberg. 
Besides  these  main  armies,  the 
Austrians  had  a  strong  force  under 
the  archduke  Ferdinand  at  £gra, 
occupying  such  a  position  as  ren- 
dered a  junction  between  the  Sax- 
ons and  the  French  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate  extremely  difficult. 

On  the  l^h  of  April  tlie  duke 
of  Auerstadt  (Massena)  published 
a  proclamation  to  his  army,  in 
which  he  treated  the  Austrian  pro- 
clamation as  beneath  bis  notice, 
from  the  abuse  and  scurrility, 
which,  according  to  him,  it  con- 
taine4«  After  recapitulating  the 
Instances  in  which  tne  emperor  of 
Austria  bad  been  indebted  for  his 
saftty  and  his  throne  to  the  mode- 
ration and  generosity  of  his  master. 


and  the  ungratefiil  return  he  had 
made  in  commencing  hostilities 
aeainst  an  ally  of  the  Frrncli,  -.ind 
for  the  purpose  ot  r'nicv.n;;  -rmx 
gland  from  the  il  rcatpned  invasion 
of  hei  sho.cs. — he  ajsure.s  hif 
troops  of  the  ^cedy  supnort  of  tlie 
emperor  Alexandei ,  and  cor.gr atu- 
lates  them  on  being  about  to  enjoy ' 
another  opportunity  of  signalizmg 
their  zeal  and  courage,  and  proving 
themselves  irresistible. 

The  king  of  Bavaria  also  thought 
it  Encumbent  on  him  to  issue  a  pro- 
clamation •  Gii  the  commencement 
of  hostilities.  In  this  official  paper 
he  reprobates  the  conduct  of  th« 
Austrian  cabinet,  in  having  ordered 
its  armies  to  invade  his  territory 
without  any  previous  declaration  of 
war,  or  even  explanation  of  the 
subject  of  its  complaints  or  wishes* 
*'  Punishment,  however,  inflicted  by 
the  sovereigns  of  the  Rhenish  con- 
federacy,  under  the  guidance  and 
with  the  assistance  of  their  mighty 
protectf)r,  awaits  this  attack  on  the 
rights  of  nadons,  and  the  insidious 
attempt  made  by  that  cabinet  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction*  and 
to  break  the  bonds  of  social  order^ 
by  tlie  treaclierous  proclamation 
which  it  has  circulated  through 
Bavaria.''  An  appeal  is  then 
made  to  his  subjects,  on  the  zeal 
which  he  has  constantly  manifested 
for  tlieir  welfare,  and  the  happiness 
they  have  enjoyed  since  the  treaty 
of  Presburgh  established  new  rela- 
tions between  them  and  the  powers 
of  Europe.  *'  This  zeal  Austria  en- 
deavours to  impeach,  and  to  roh 
of  its  gonuine  and  most  desirable 
fruit  and  reward,  the  attachment 
of  his  subjects  ;  this  hap|itness  she 
aims  to  destroy,  under  the  pretence 
of  giving  freedom  to  Bavaria.  But 
Bavaria  hits  already  experienced 
what  Austria  means  by  freedom ; 
she,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Germany, 
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still  remembers  the  tyranny  which 
that  power  exercised  oyer  them, 
under  the  assume^d  title  of  head 
of  the  empire.  To  restore  heisclf 
to  that  title,  and  to  the  exi^rcise  of 
that  tyranny,  she  has  now  armed. 
Believe  her  not,  when  she  asserts 
that  Ihe  interest  of  Bavaria  is  dear 
to  her,  or  has  had  any  share  in  Iier 
present  measures.  Her  views  are 
selfish;  and  if  they  succeed,  to  yoa 
they  will  prove  destructive. 

"  In  such  a  contest  ju«vtice  mu-t 
triumph  :  she  hns  the  powe:  fiil  aid 
of  the  illustrious  proteciT  of  our 
confederacy.  If  yon,  soldiers  of 
Bnvaria,  prove  yourselves  wortliy 
of  his  alliance,  of  having* hira  for 
your  Jeadery  we  shall  soon  return^ 
to  our  capital :  the  desii^ns  of  our 
enemy  will  be  frustrated,  her  pride 
will  be  humbled,  and  your  country 
will  by  the  issue  of  the  contest  be 
firmly  and  permanently  placed  fiir 
beyond  the  influence  of  her  attacks." 

About  the  same  time  that  the 
king  of  Bavana  left  his  capital,  the 
Austrian  envoy  left  the  coitit  of 
the  vassal  sovereign  of  Wirtem- 
burg,  after  exchanging  with  his 
ministers  an  angry  Correspondence, 
The  ostensible  cause  and  subject  of 
this  correspondence  was  a  procla- 
mation issued  by  the  king  of  Wir- 
temburg,  in  which  he  recalled  all 
his  subjects  from  Austria,  and 
threatened  with  military  execution 
such  as  should  take  up  arms  for  the 
emperor  of  Germany.  » 

Information  that  the  Austrians 
had  crossed  *  the  Jnn  havin*^  been 
conveyed  to  Paris  by.  the  telegraph, 
Bonaparte  left  that  city  on  the  J2ch 
of  April,  and  arrived  at  Dona- 
wiirtli  on  the  17th,  from  which 
place  he  removed  his  hea^-quarterji 
to  Ingolstadt  on  the  following  day.' 
Movements  immediately  began  to 


take  place  among  the  French  ar- 
mies, while  the,  Austrians  endea- 
voured to  out-manoeuvre  them  at 
Landshut,  and  surprise  them  in 
their  march  towards  ilatisbon. 

On  the  1 9th  the  dukeof  Auer- 
stadt  advanced  to  the  village  of 
pressing,  where  he  met  a  division 
of  the  Austrian  armr  ;  and  an  en- 
gagement  immediately  took  place, 
which  en  lied  in  the  defeat  of  the 
latter.  On  the  same  day  another 
French  corps  attacked  an  Austrian 
division  in  front,  while  the  Bava- 
T  ian  troops  under  the  command  of 
tile  duke  of  Dantzic  fell  upon  their 
re  ir.  The  Fritich  in  this  action 
were  cqnally  succcs«?fii].  These, 
however,  were  partial  and  insigni- 
ficant attacks,  apparently  coirmien- 
ced  by  the  French  generals  for  the 
purpose  of  preparitig  the  way  for  a 
general  engagement,  and  of  trying 
the  steadiness  and  courage  of  their 
German  allies.  Bonaparte,  during 
the  few  days  he  had  been  with  his 
army,  had  made  himself  complete- 

^ly  acquainted  with  its  position; 
with  the  situation  of  the  country  | 
the  advantages  it  afforded  for  offen- 
sive warfare,  and  the  particular 
mode  of .  attack  which  a  regard  to 
that  situation,  and  a  quick  percep- 
tion of  the  blunders  of  his  enemyy 
pointed  out. 

The  archduke  Louis  and  general 
Keller  had  very  imprudently  dtawn 
their  divisions  to  such  a  distance 
from  the  other  corps  of  the  Au- 
strian army,  that  they  at  once  pre- 
sented a  weak  point  of  attack  to  the 
French,  cut  themselves  off  from  aU 
support,  and  exposed  'the  troopa 
nnder  the  archduke  Charles  to  de- 
stn'ction  or  disorder.  Bonaparte 
immediately  perceived  this  mistake^ 

'  and  resolved  to  profit  by  it.  While 
the  adjoining  corps  of  the  Austrians, 
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who  from  their  situation  were  most  going  to  lead  them.  Htf  assured 
likely  to  siip|:/ort  the  archduke  them  ,all  that  they  possessed  his 
Louis,  were  kept  in  check  by  ihe  confidence ;  and  he  did  not  doubt 
duke  of  Auerstadt,  he  himself,  at  they  would  this  day  prove  they 
the  head  of  the  troops  of  Bavaria  deserved,  ir,  by  driving  the  Au- 
and  Wirtemburg,  assisted  by  two  strians  before  ihem^  and  carrying 
French  divisions,  attaclced  the  the  war  into  their  territory.  . 
archduke's  corps  in  front.  At  the  Amidst  the  enthusiasm  and  ea- 
same  time  the  communication  of  gerness  to  distinguish  themselves 
this  corps  was  completely  cut  off  which  this  speech  inspired,  Bona- 
by  a  manocuvTe  of  the  duke  of  parte  gave  the  signal  for  battle.  A 
Rivol»,  who,  pnssing  by  Freyberg,  brigade  of  light  infantry,  two  bat- 
proceeded  to  the  rear  of  die  Au-  teries  of  hor«:e  artillery,  and  nearly 
strian  army.  tlie  wfrole  of  tlie  cavalry  com- 
As  the  imperial  guards  were  not  menced  the  attack :  the  Anstrians 
yet  arrived  from  Spain,  Bonaparte  having  taken  up  their  position  on- 
assigned  the  post  flif  honour  to  the  very  broke  n  and  intersected  ground, 
iroftrs  of  B:ivaii;i  and  Wirtem-  were  quickly  dislodged:  the  in- 
burg.  He  placed  himself  at  their  fantry,  chiefly  composed  of  the 
head^  and  .before  he  commenced  troops  of  Wirtemburg  and  Bava- 
the  attack  he  addressed  them  in  a  ria,  form<  d  in  column,  completed 
long  "speech  through  the  prince  the  defeat  of  the  A u strians :' com- 
royal  of  BaVaiia.  He  reminded  pelled  on  all  sides  to  fall  back,  they 
the  Bavarians  of  the  ancient  enmity  retreated  with  great  rapidity,  and 
between  their  country  and  Austria :  in  no  small  confusion.  In  this  bat- 
*— he  recapitulated  the  wrongs  they  tie  the  French  took  eight  standards, 
had,  suffered  from  that  country,  12  pieces  of  caftnon,  and  18,000 
and  the  haughty   and   tyrannical  prisoners. 

behaviour    which,   in  the  days  of       The  flank  of  the  Austrian  army 

her  power  and  prosperity,  slie  h^d  having  been  completely  laid  open 

displa)  ed  towards  their  ancestors,  by  the  batile  of  Ebensberg,  Bona- 

They  now  had  their  levenge:  they  parte,  pursuing  his  victory,  pushed 

were  abimt  to  experience  the  high  immediately  forward  to  Landshut. 

and  proud  fate  of  punishing  the  The     Austrian     cavalry,     having 

insults  and  injuries  offered  to  their  formed  before  the  city,   were  at- 

forefatl)eis,    and   of    raising   their  tacked  and  driven  back  by  the  duke 

native  land  above  its  ancient  and  of  Istria ;  the  same  fate  attended 

implacable  foe.     To  the  soldiers  of  the  Austrian  infantry,  who  endea- 

Wirtemburg  he  spoke  a  different  soured  to  defend  tl^e  bridge :  the 

language : — Austria    had   already  French  grenadiers  advanced  on  the 

suffered  from  their  coui  age: — wljen  charge :  theAustrians  having  set  fire 

xkey   had    served  in  the  Prussian  to  the  bridge,  which  was  ot  wood, 

army,  they  had  found  her  not  in-  retreated   into  the  town,   whither 

vincible,  tiiey  had  themselves  con-  they  were  pursued  by  the  enemy  s 

Iributcd  in  ncr  mean  degree  to  her  tJie  town  was   taken,    and   along^ 

defeat.     He   bade  them   recollect  with  it  .*?'0  pieces  of  cannon,  900O 

the  last  can::paign  in  8ilesia  ;  diere  prisoners,     and  the  hospitals   and 

they  had  nu't  and  conquered  the  ma;:azines  which  the  Austrians  hid 

foC|    against  whom  he  was  now  edtablished  there. 

In 
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In  the  mean  time  the  mam  Au-  he  had  praised  ai)d  rewarded  their 

strian  armyi  under  the  immediate  courage  and'  good  conduct.    They 

command  of  the  archduke  Charles,  regarded  him  as  their  father;  while 

having  made  a  rapid  descent  upon  the  soldiers  of  Bonaparte  looked 

the   Danube,  in   conjunction  with  up  to  him  only  as  their  victorious 

the  Bohemian  afmy  under  general  general, 

Kollowarih,  entered  Ratisbon,  and  Bonaparte's  military  eye  imme- 
took  prisoners  1000  French,  who  diately  perceived  that  the  left  wing 
had  been  left  to  guard  the  bridge  of  the  Austrian  army  was  disao- 
at.  ihat  place.  Immediately  after-  vantageously  posted.  This  wing 
ward^  he  crossed  to  the  right  bank  he  ordered  the  duke  of  Montebello 
of  the  Danube,  and  occupied  the  to  attack :  they  succeeded  in  turn- 
very  position  in  which  his  brother  ing  it,  while  the  front  of  the  Aui 
the  archduke  Lew  is  had  been  beaten  srrians  was  opposed  by  the  main 
on  the  ^Oth.  This  movement  dis-  body  of  the  French.  The  contest 
concerted  Bonaparte  :  it  compelled  was  long  and  obstinate  ;  it  was  not 
him  to  leave  the  banks  of  the  Iser  ;  entirely  terminated  till  night.  Then 
and  to  measure  back  his  steps  to-  the  army  of  the  archduke,  turned 
wards  the  Danube,  leaving  the  on  their  ^eft  and  driven  from  all 
dukes  of  Auerstadt  and  Dantzic  to  their  positions,  were  compelled  to 
hold  in  check  the  remains  of  the  retreat.  A  large  body  of  them 
Austrian  army  which  he  had  just  endeavouring  to  make  a  stand, 
defeated.  Sensible  of  the  necessity  under  the  cover  of  some  woods 
of  the,  most  rapid  movement,  in  near  Ratisbon,  were  driven  into 
order  to  put  an  immediate  stop  the  plain,  and  suffered  dreadfully 
to  the  progress  of  the  archduke  from  the  French  cavalry.  An  at- 
Charles,  Bonaparte  marched  with  teq;ipt  was  made  to  cover  the  re- 
such  celerity,  that  at  two  o'clock  treat  of  the  main  body  by  the  ca- 
on  the  22d  of  April  he  arrived  op-  valry  ;  but  this,  was  equally  imsuc- 
posite  Eckmuhl,  where  the  four  cessful:  the  covering  corps  were 
corpsof  the  Austrian  army  amount-  attacked  on  both  wings,  and  after 
ing  to  1 10,000  men  were  posted,  maintaining  their  ground  for  a 
Never  before  had  these  two  chiefs  considerable  length  of  time,  were 
been  opposed  to  each  other ;  neither  obliged  to  seek  their  safety  in-flight, 
of  them  had  ever  experienced  a  de-  The  archduke  Charles  was  nearly 
feat.  In  each  had  their  respective  taken  pri^soner,  but  escaped  through 
armies  the  utmost  confidence :  per-  the  fieetness  of  his  horse. 
haps  the  remembrance  of  all  that  When  the  extreme  darkness  of 
Bonaparte  had  achieved  inspiied  the  night  had  rendered  it  impossible 
more  confidence  into  the  army  he  for  the  French  to  continue  the  pur- 
commanded  than  was  felt  by  the  suit,  the  broken  and  scattered  di- 
Austrian  army  in  their  general :  visions  of  the  Austrian  army  col- 
but  the  Austrians  did  not  barely  lected  in  Ratisbon.  Here  they  en^ 
confide  in  their  commander;  they  deavoured  to  •make  a  stand:  for 
remembered  not  merely  the  victo-  this  purpose  the  archduk^  ordered 
ries  he  had  gained,  but  the  virtues  the  cavalry  to  cover  the  city.  After 
he  had  displayed ;  the  attention  and  three  successive  charges  they  gave 
kindness  he  had  shown  to  them  way ;  8000  of  the  Austria\is  were 
amidst  their  defeats  and  disasters  ;  cut  to  pieces;  die  remainder' of 
the  alacrity  and  pleasure  with  which  those  who  were  posted  without  the 
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cttf  fled  across  the  Danube.  The 
city  itself  was  still  defended,  but 
not  long ;  for;  by  an  oversight  of 
the  Austrian  general,  the  French 
were  permitted  to  enter  ir  through 
a  breach  in  the  fortifications.  Six 
Austrian  regiments  who  were  in  it 
were  either  cut  to  pieces  or  taken 
prisoners  ;  and  the  remainder  not 
naving  had  time,  from  the  mode 
in  which  the  enemy  had  entc/ed 
the  city,  to  break  down  the  bridge, 
were  closely  pursued  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube. 

In  these  battles  Bonaparte  fol- 
lowed up  his  usual  p^.m  of  breaking 
his  enemy's  forces  i^^.to  pieces,  and 
then  beating  tht  m  sepai  ately  j  and, 
what  argues  inferiority  of  general- 
ship, the  positions  taken  up  by  the 
Austrians  were  such  as  enabled 
him  to  pursue  this  plan  with  the 
most  signal  advantage.  At  the 
battle  of  Ebensberg  he  beat  separ 
rately  'he  two  divisions  ofthct  arch- 
duke Louis  and  general  Keller  ; — 
at  the  battle  of  Landshut,  he  broke 
through  the  centre  of  their  com* 
munications,  and  took  their  maga- 
zines and  artillery  j  and  in  the  last 
battle  of  Eckmuhl,  he  defeated  the 
remaining  divisions  of  the  Austrian 
army,  except  that  of  general  Belle- 

farde,  which  did  not  join  the  ardi- 
uke  till  the  day  after  tliis  batrie.-*- 
In  the  battles  of  Eckmuhl  apd  Ra- 
tisbon  the  French  took  upwatds, 
of  20,000  prisoners,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Austrian  art'llery ;  so 
that^in  the  short  space  of  five  days 
the  Austrians  had  lost  nearly  40,000 
men  and  100  pieces  of  cannon. 

As  Bonaparte  was  oblip;ed  to 
leave  the  Iser  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  archduke  Charles  on 
the  Danube,  his  brother,  the  arch- 
cuke  Lotiis,  was  sufF^red  to  pur- 
sue his  retreat  unmolested  along 
the  Inn  and  the  Saka.  But  as 
sopa  as  Charles  bad  beca  defeated 


and^compelled  to  retreat  into  that 
>part  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  which 
borders  on   Bohemia,    Bonaoartey 
with  the  centre  of  his  army,  took 
that  line  of  march  which   should 
at  once  enable  aim  to  pursue  the 
arch  Juke    Louis,     and    to    reach 
Vier.ru     The  rear  guard  of  this 
unforrunaie   army  was  overtaken^ 
near  Ebensberc;,  by  a  division  of 
I  he    Fiench   under  the^  command 
of  '«he  Jukes  of  Istria  and  Rivoli : 
bet^^een  fUXK)  and  4000  were  takea 
pi  iioners  in  the  town ;   the  maia 
body,  consisting  of  S(),0(X),  having 
taken  up  a  strong  and  very  favour- 
able position,  were  attacked  by  the 
P'lench.     In  order  to  save  them- 
selves and  to  secure  their  retreat, 
tlwy   set  fire   to    the    town;    the 
houses,   being   built   principally  oF 
wood,     burnt    rapidly: — ^tbe     fire 
spread  on  every  side ; — no  part  of 
tlie  French  were  able  to  act,  ex- 
cept three  battalions  under  general 
Claparedc ;  and  these  were  cut  off 
from  the  rest  by  the  burning  of  the 
bridge.    The  Austrians,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  circumstance,  at- 
tacked these  battalions,  committed 
great  slaughter  among  them,  and 
would   probably  have  -  annihilated 
them,  or  taken  them  prisoners,  had 
not  a  passage,  been  opened  for  an- 
other division  of  the  French,  who 
rescued  their  comrades  from  tlieir 
perilous  situation.     After  this  skir- 
mish,   Bonaparte,     following    the 
course  of  the  Danube,   advanced 
rapidly  towards   Vienna;    having 
ordered  the  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo 
with   his   army,  who  were  princi- 
pally Saxons,  to  follow  the  retreat 
of  the  archduke  Charles  as  far  as 
the  town  of  Egra,  in  Bohemia. — 
The  CQrps  of  the  archduke  Louis, 
after  they  reached    Saint    Polten, 
divided;  two-thirdsof  them  crossed 
the  Danube,   the  other  third  took 
the  dtreetion  to  Vienna. 
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In  the  expectation  that  he  should 
reach  the  capital  of  Austria  before 
Bohapaite,  the  archduke  Charles 
had  ordered  genend  Hi  Her  to  send 
part  of  his  cor^s  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  and  with  a 
larger  division  to  go  himself  and 
occupy,  if  circumstances  would  ad- 
mit it,  the  small  islands  in  the 
river,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  the  communication  between  the 
bridges  and  the  capital.  Ontlie 
10th  of  May  Bonaparte  appeared 
befoi^  Vienna.  This  city,  formerly 
a  fortress  of  great  strength,  be- 
sieged in  vain  by  the  Turks,  coidd 

.  even  now  have  widistood  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  a 
formidable  attack.  Its  ramparts 
are  solid  and  entire ;  its  works  ju- 
diciously planned' and  executed; 
and  its  mines  extensive  and  skilfully 
placed :  but  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury all  these  means  of  defence 
have  been  neglected ;  the  ramparts 
are  covered  with  palaces;  work- 
shops have  been  built  in  the  case- 
mates ;  the  counterscarps  arc  cr  lu 
cealed  and  rendered  useless  by 
plantations,  and  the  glacis  is  inter- 
sected by  avenues  of  trees.  Sub« 
urbs,  perhaps  tlie.  largest,  and 
ceriiiinly  the  most  beautiful  of  any 
that  adorn  an  European  capital, 
surround  the  city,  and  contain  by 
far  the  greatest  ^art  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, lii  the  city  (properly  so 
called)  there  are  not  more  than 
80,000  people;  in  the  suburbs, 
which  are  coniposed  of  eight  divi- 
sions,, the  number  of  inhabitants  is 
computed  to  be  '220,000. 

Bonaparte  immediately  rendered 
himself  master  of  the  suburbs  ;  but 

•  the  city  itself  made  an  unexpected 
and  obstinate  tliough  not  a  long, 
resistiuice.  It  w<is  defended  by 
about  3000  or  4000  regular  troops, 
as  many  armed  citizens,  and  a  few 
t>attalions  of  Jandipehr,  or  country 


milicia.  Ordnance  of  diderent  ca- 
libre was  placed  on  the  ramparts; 
and  the  numerous  island^  in  the 
Danube,  and  low-lying  bushy 
ground  behind  the  town,  were  oc- 
cupied by  part  of  the  corps  of  ge- 
neral Hiller,  while  the  principal 
body  of  his  forces  was  posted  on  tha 
left  shore  of  ihe  river. 

The  archduke  Maximilian  had 
the  chief  command  in  the  city.  By 
his  presence  and  exertions  he  ani- 
mated and  encouraged  the  citizens 
to  defend  it,  as  long  as  the  imper- 
fect nature  of  the  fortification^  and 
their  unskilfulncss  in  the  art  of  war 
would  permit  them.  For  twenty- 
four  hours  the  French  howitzers 
played  upon  the  town :  their  fire^ 
though  very  destructive,  did  not 
shake  the  determination  of  the  citi* 
zens.  When,  liowever,  the  French 
had  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
smaller  branches  of  the  Danube^ 
by  means  of  the  numerous  ctaft 
which  are  constantly  on  that  river, 
and  dislodged  the  troops  from  the 
islands  nearest  the  city,  and  threat- 
ej^ed  to  cut  off  all  communication 
with  the  left  bank,  it  was  thought 
prudent  to  surrender  the  city.  -Be- 
fore this  took  place,  however,  tlie 
regular  trbops  effected  their  retreat 
in  perfect  safety  by  means  of  the 
great  bridge  of  Taba,  to  which 
they  soon  afterwards  set  fire. 

After  the  capture  of  Vienna,  the 
diifeient  French  corps  were  distri- 
buted in  the  following  manner: 
The  imperial  guards,  which  arrived 
from  Spain  soon  after  the  battle 
of  Eckniuhl,  and  the  divisions  un- 
der die  command  of' the  dukes  of 
Rivoli  and  Montebello  and  eencral 
Oudinot,  were  stationed  at  Vienna : 
the  corps  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  Auer.^tadt  was  spread  out  be- 
tween that  city  and  St.  Polten :  the 
troops  of  Saxony  and  Wirtemburg 
under  the  command  of  the  prince 
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of  Ponte  Coz4o  were  stationed  at  enjoyed, — ^to  rescue  you  entirelyamd 
JLtntz,  while  a  corps  de  reserve  oc-  for  ever  from  the  Austrian  yoke, 
cupied  Passau*  The  emperor  of  from  that  power  which  constantly 
Austria,  after  the  misfortunes  which  regarded  and  treated  you  as  a  con- 
befcl  the  army  of  the  archduke  quered  province.  Nature,  in  giving 
Charles,  and  the  consequent  rapid  you  a  different  language  and  dif- 
advance  of  the  French  towards  ferent  manners  and  feelings,  in- 
Vienna,  left  his  capital,  and  took  tended  that  you  should  be  a  sepst- 
up  his  abode  at  Znaim  in  Moravia,  rate  and  independent  nation*  lliis 
Soon  after  Bonaparte  obtained  pos-  you  may  now  become:  you  may 
session  of  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  again  raise  yourselves  among  the 
monarchy,  he  issued  a  proclamation  natioas  of  Europe,  and  no  longer 
addressed  to  the  Hungarian  nation,  feel  the  glow  of  indignation  and 
from  Schoenbrunn,  a  favourite  pa*  shame,  when  you  compare  your 
lac  ^  of  the  emperor  Francis,  where  subserviency  to  the  house  of  Au- 
the  head -quarters  of  the  French  stria  with  the  situation  and  cha- 
army  were  established.  In  this  pro-  racter  of  your  ancestors.  Your  de- 
clamation, containing  a  strange  mix-  scent  from  such  men  as  Hungary- 
tare  of  impiety,  blasting,  and  flat-  in  the  days  of  her  glory  produced* 
tery  towards  the  Hungarians,  he  — the  expectations  and  wishes  of  all 
expressly  attributes  to  the  interfe-  Europe,  require  that  you  should 
rente  ol  the  Deity  his  victories  over  be  governed  by  a  ^ing  of  your  own 
tlie  emperor  Francis,  and  hold;  out  choice,  whose  sole  object  shall  be 
those  victories  as  punishments  in-  your  welfare ;  who  shall  dwell  in 
flicked  by  Heaven  for  his  perfidy  the  midst  of  you,  and  who  shall  be 
and  i:i;;rntiaidc,  in  again  taking  surrounded  and  protected  by  your 
up  arms  ng<iinst  the  man  to  whom  Citizens  and  soldiers.  I,  ivho  have 
he  had  been  thrice  indebted  for  his  opened  the  "way  for  your  return  to 
crown.  But  it  is  not  against  the  freedom,  who  have  broken  the 
Hungarians  he  has  taken  up  arms :  link  of  bondage  that  united  you  to 
as  the  enemy  and  the  punishcr  of  the  house  of  Austna,  require  no 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  he  is  the  other  return,  but  that  you  should 
friend  and  will  be  the  benefactor  become  an  independent  nation,  and 
and  protector  of  that  bi  ave  and  elect  a  king  from  among  yourselves, 
generous  nation.  The  time  is  ar,^  '  Consider  what  blessings  await  yqu  : 
rived  when  they  may  recover  their  eternal  peace,  not  to  be  disturbed 
independence.  Under  the  sanction  by  wars  in  which  you  have  no 
and  power  of  the  French  emperor  voice  or  cqncern ;  unshackled  in- 
they  may  preserve  their  territory  dustry ;  commerce  subject  to  no 
inviolate,  and  either  regain  their  jealousy  or  rivalship;  and  that 
ancient  constitution  pure  and  entire,  blessing  which  your  ancestors  would 
or  modify  it  according  to  their  have  prized  above  all  things,  na« 
judgement  and  wishes.  ."  He  who'  lional  independence,  are  now  with- 
has  conquered  your  enemy  lequ ires  in  your  grasp.  Filled  with  the 
nothing  at  your  hands :  he  offers  spirit  of  ^ose  ancestors,  assemble^ 
you  freedom  ;  he  is  anxious,  from  as  they  were  wopt  to  do,  on  the 
his  regard  to  your  character,  from  plains  of  Racos,  choose  your  sove- 
his  remembrance  of  the  deeds  of  reign ;  let  me  know  the  result,  and 
valour  which  your  ancestors  per-  my  power  shall  uphold  your  choice 
formed,  of  the  freedom  which  they  against  all  opposition*'' 

Had 
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Had  such  an  address  as  this 
proceeded  from  a  man  who,  though 
victorious,  had  Constantly  been 
known  to  use  his  victories  only  as 
the  means  of  blessing  and  liberating 
the  nations  who  had  groaned  under 
the  sovereigns  whom  he  had  con- 
quered, it  mfght  have  produced 
some  effect.  But  the  Hungarian 
nation,  though  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  still  cherished  a 
fofld  remembrance  of  the  indepen- 
dent state  in  which  their  ancestors 
lived,  felt  themselves  by  no  means 
disposefi  to  put  their  faith  in  the 
promises  of  the  French  emperor, 
or  to  break  off  their  allegiance  to 
Austria,  under  the  delusive  hope  of 
regaining  their  freedom.  They 
knew  that  a  wish  to  weaken  Au- 
stria by  depriving;  her  of  the  assist- 
ance of  her  Hungarian  subjects, 
and  not  a  regard  to  their  welfare 
or  liberty,  ^as  the  actual  motive 
of  Bonaparte  in  addressing  this 
proclamation  to  them ;  and  they 
had  the  strongest  reason  to  suspect, 
from  the  habitual  conduct  he  had 
pursued  towards  conquered  stites, 
that  when  he  had  once  severed  ihem 
from  .  their  allegiance,  and  thus 
completed  the  ruin  of  Austria,  their 
subjugation  and  slavery  would  in 
evitably  ensue. 

As  Bonaparte  foui>^  that  the  im- 
mense number  of  prisoners  whom 
he  had  already  taken  were  likely 
to  become  troublesome  and  burden- 
some, he  did  not  hesitate  to  brciU;: 
through  the  established  and  sanc-> 
tionea  usage  with  respect  to  them. 
^e  issued  an  order  that  on  their 
arnyal  in  France  they  should  be 
placed  under  th^  authority  and  at 
the  disposal  of  the  prefect  of  each 
department.  Such  agriculturists 
and  manufacturers  as  were  at  a  loss 
for  workmen  were  to  apply  to  the 
prefect,  or  the  mayor  of  the  com- 
mane,  itho  were  ordered  to  allot 


them  as  many  as  they  could  employ. 
By  this  means  the  dr«in  whJch  the 
war  and  conscriptions  had  occasion* 
ed  in  France  was  in  a  great  measure 
filled  up  ;  the  agriculture  and  com- 
merce of  the  country  were  assisted 
and  encouraged  ;  and  the  prisoners, 
instead  of  becoming  a  burden  on 
the  state,  contributed  not  only  to 
their  own  support,  but  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  community.  So  far  as 
regards  treatment  and  the  mode  of 
living,  the  Austrian  prisoners  were 
probably  benefited  by  this  regula* 
tion  ;  but  as  tending  to  introduce  a 
species  of  slavery,  and  to  put  Eu- 
rope, so  far  as  respects  prisoners  of 
•war,  upon  a  level  with  the  states  of 
Barbary,  and  to  bring  it  back  to 
what  it  was  in  its  most  savage  and 
uncivilized  ages,  this  regulation 
cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated. 

It  is  now  time  to  advert  to  the 
movements  and  proceedings  of  the 
archduke  Charles,  of  whom  we 
have  hitherto  only  cursorily  noticed 
that,  after  the  battle  of  Eckmuhl, 
he  crossed  the  Danube,  and  re- 
treated in  the  direction  of  Bohemia. 
Bonaparte  boasted  in  ono  of  hig 
bulletins,  that  the  archduke  after 
this  battle  had  no  other  refuge  but 
the  mountains  of  that  country;  and 
assigned  as  nis  reason  for  not  pur- 
suing the  remains  of  his  army,  tliat 
the  advantage  which  their  complete 
annihilation  would  have  produced, 
would  not  have  Leon  sufficient  to 
have  counterbalanced  ihe  hard- 
ships to  which  his  own  army,  during 
a  rapid  march  throu^ii  a  mistirable, 
mountainous,  nnd  desolate  cotmtry» 
would  necessarily  have  been  ex- 
posed. But  the  archduke's  army 
was  not  so  weakened  as  Bonaparte 
iipagined  or  represented,  nor  iiad 
he  retreated  so  far  as  the  French 
bulletins  asserted. 

The  archduke,  in  order  if  possi- 
ble  to   preserve  Vienna,  directed 

his 
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his  wiarch,  after  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  Ecknuihl,  by  the  route  of 
Klentsch*  and  Newmarkt  in  Bo- 
heraia,  under  the  expectation  of 
being  uble  w  join  the  left  wing  of 
bis  arm-,  under  the  command  of 

fcneral   Hiller,    at    Lintz.      The 
rench  a. my,  however,  by  the  ra- 
pidity of  its  movements,  arrived  at 
Lintz  before  him.     The  archduke 
upon  learning  this  proceeded  for- 
vrards  towards  Z)%ettel,  while  ge- 
neral  Hiller,    having  ei"ossed  the 
Danube  near  Stain,  aft^ar  the  en- 
gagement   at  Ebersberg,    (which 
%as  been  already  noticed,)  waited 
his  approach   and  junction.     The 
French  maiii  army,   in  the  mean 
time  having  proceeded  in  a  straight 
line  along  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
had  got  so  much  the  start  of  the 
archduke,  that  there  was  no  chance 
of    overtaking  them    before  they 
reached  the  capital.     Entertaining 
some   slight    hopes    that   he    still 
might  preserve  Vienna,  provided  it 
should  he  able  to  holJ  out  for  a  few 
days,  the  Austrian  general  used  his 
utmost   endeavours  to   reach   and 
gain  possession  of  the  bridges  across 
the  Danube  near  the  city,  firmly 
resolved  to  fight  for  its  safety  under 
its  very  walls.  While  he  w  as  mar  clu- 
ing for  this  purpose  and  with  this 
hope*  general  Hiller,  by  his  orders, 
having   set  fire  to   the   bridge  at 
Krems,      proceeded     by      forced 
marches   to  join  the  archduke  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  capital.     But  the 
capture  of  tliis  city  was  too  inipor- 
tant  an  object  with  Bonaparte  not 
^  to  be  aimed  at  with  all  his  powers : 
when  the  archduke  had  advanced 
near  Meissau,  and  consequently  be- 
fore he  could  form  a  junction  with 
general    Hiller,.    he*  leanied    that 
Vicilna  bad  surrendered.     Having 
by  this  capture  lost  a  point  of  sup- 
port for  the  operations  of  his  army, 
and  the  only   object  which  could 


justify  hira  in  exposing  it,  durin;? 
the  passage  of  the  Danube,  to  the' 
certainty  of  a  serious  loss,  the  An^ 
strian  general  moved  down  on  the 
north  bank,  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  and  checking  any  attempt 
he  might  xn.Jke  to  cross  the  river. 
He  fixed  hi»  head-quarters,  on  the 
16th  of  May,  at  Ebersdorf ;  the 
chain  of  his  out^posts  extending  on 
the  right  as  far  as  Krems,  while 
Presburgh,  lower  down  the  river, 
was  occupied  by  some  battalions  ; 
and  on  the  left  as/ar  as  the  March: 
-<-the  advanced  guards  were  pushed 
forwards  near  the  Danube,  and  the 
cavalry  was  posted  along  the  banks 
of  a  small  rivulet,  on  gnound  co* 
vered,  and*  partly  •  concealed,  by 
bushes. 

Bon^iparte  resolved  to  cross  the 
Danube  and  attack  the  archduke 
Charles  in   his    position :    for  this 
purpose  he  marched  his  army  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  river  lil4  iip 
had  reached  the  distance  of.  about 
six   miles  fri^   Vienna.     At    this 
place  he  determined  to  effect  -his 
passage:     the    situation    was    ex* 
tremely  favourable.     The  breadth 
and  rapidity  of  the  stream  of  the 
Danube  are  here  broken  by  two 
i>lands :    from  the  south  bank  tp 
the  smaller  island  on  that  side,  the 
distance  is  about  1000  toisei;;  th^ 
island  itself  is  140  toises  in  circumf^ 
ference:   from  this  smaller  island    ^ 
to  the  larger  called  In-der-Lobau» 
or  tlie  i^le  of  Lobau,  the  distance 
is  1^  toises:  in  this  part  the  river 
j-uns  with  the  greatest  force  an^ 
rapidity :    from   the    isle    of .  Lo-> 
bau  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Da- 
nube the  distance  is  about  70  toises. 
As  soon  as  the  French  engineers 
had   thrown    two  bridges   across, 
from  the  south  side  to  the  smaller 
island,  and  from  'the  smaller  to  the 
larger  iiiland,  Bonaparte  fixed  his 

bead* 
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liead-qaaiters  in  the  latter,  and  pre-  lines,  under  the  command  of  prince 
pared  to  throw  a  bridge  from  it  to  John  of  Lichtenstein.  Between  the 
the  north  bank.  This  bridge,  con-  Austrian  army  and  the  Danube  was 
sisting  of  IB  pontoons,  was  thrown  an  extensive  plain,  which,  from  the 
over  the  branch  of  the  river  in  less  level  and  unobstructed  nature  of  its 
than  three  hours.  surface,   appeared  destined  to  be* 

As  the   archduke  Charles    had    come  the  theatre  of  a  general  en-* 
formed  the  resolution  not  to  inter-    gagement. 

mpt  the  passage  of   the   French        As  soon  as  the  archduke  Charles 
troops,  but  to  attack  theifi  on. the    was  infbrmed  that  the  French  had 
following-  day,  he  retreated  as  they    gained  possession  of  the  vill;iges  of 
advanced,  and  permitted  them  to    Esling  and  Aspern,  were  rapidly 
extend  themselves  along  the  north  \  accumuliitini;  in  the  toWn  of  En- 
bank    of    the    river.     Bonaparte,    zeisdoif,  and  were  adyancing  to- 
meeting  with  no  interruption,  fixed    wards  Heischstctten,  he  formed  his 
on  the  field  of  battle,  posting  tlic    plan  of  attack.     He  had  most  for- 
right  wing'of  his  army  on  the  vil-    midable    obstacles    to     overcome, 
lage  of  Esling,  and  the  left  on  the    arising  partly  from  the*  nature  of 
village  of  Aspern.     The  archduke    the  ground    and  parily  from  the 
having  retired  so  far  as  to  allow  of    positions  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
the  unchecked  and  complete  pas-    The  angles  formed  by  the  vInJings 
age  of  tiie  French,  halted  when  he    of  the  Danube  were  hit^hly  favour- 
came  t9  a  favourable  position.    Oa    able  to  tlie  complete  development  of 
the  21  st,  at  break  of  day,  heordered    the  enemy,  and  enabled  them  both 
his  army  under  arms :  it  was  formed    to  cross  the  river  with  safety,  and 
in  two  Ijjies  on  the  rising  ground    to  arrange  themselves  in  a  strong 
behind  Gerasdorf,  and  between  the    situation.     Their  passage  was  co- 
small  rivulet  where  his  cavalry  had    vered  and  protected  by  the  villages 
been  formerly  posted,  and  tlie  Bi-    of  Esling  and  Aspem,   composed 
sam-hill.    The  right  wing  stretched  .  chiefly  of  brick  houses,    and  sur- 
towards   Siammersdorf,    and   was    rounded  by  heaps  of  earth  which   . 
commanded  by  general  Hiller :  it    answered  the  purpose  of  ba'siions  : 
was  joined  and  supported  on  the    a  double  line  -of  trenches  formed 
left  by  the  corps  of  count  Belle-    for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  the 
garde;  and  in  the  line  of  the  village    water  ser^^ed  as   a    curtain,    and 
of  Wagram  the  division  of  prince    sheltered  the  trcx>ps  as  they  crossed 
HohenzoUern  took  up  its  position  :    from    the    isle   cf   Lcbau  to  the 
the    corps    of  prince    Rosenberg,    north  bank  of  the  Danube.     Both 
formed  in  columns,  was  Rationed    the  villages  communicated  witli  the 
along    the    rivulet    already   men-    low  and  bushy  ground  immediately 
tioned  and  in  the  village  of  Wa-    adjoining  the  river,   and  thus  aU 
gram.     A  corps  de  reserve  occu-    forded  the  French  an  opportunity 
pied  the  heights  above  this  village,  -of  dispatching  unseen  fresh  rein- 
for  'the  purpose   of  securing  and    forcements  from  the  island.     The 
strengthening  the  left  wing.  The  va-    island  itself  served  as  a  place  of| 
cant  space  which  by  this  arrangement    arms,  while  on  the  side  of  it  nearest 
waslcftbetween  the  left  wing  under    the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  it 
prince ^HphenzoUem,  and  the  right    was  fortified  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
of  prince  Rosenberg,  was  filled  by    answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  tdte  de 
the  whole  cayalryi  drawn  up  in  two    pouit.    A  strong  tete  de  po^t  was 

also 
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also  erected  at  the  north  end  of  the  regained  it:   at  last»   the  secOncf 

bridge  from  this  isknd,  v^hich  ne-  column^  combining  its  xiiovements 

cessarily  protected  and  strengthened  and  z^tacks  with  tnose  of  the  first, 

the  rear  of  the  French  army.  Their  made  itself  master  of  the  upper 

front  was    covered    by  the  deep  part  of  the  village,  and  mainlamed 

ditches    immediately    before   As-  its  position  during  the  whole  of  the 

pern,    which    carried    the    super-  first  day's  combat, 

abundant  waters  from  tlie  fields  to  .  In  the  mean  time*   the  enemy 

the  river ;  while  their  right  was  having  formed  his  left  wing,  which 

J  protected  by  a  battery,  and  their  he  refused,   towards  Aspem,  and 

eft  by  the  bushy  ground   which  his  right  upon  Esling,  advanced  in 

has  bee^i  already  mentioned.    The  columns,    supported  by   a  heavy 

Danube  at  this  time  had  risen  to  cannonade,  upon   tKe  main  army 

an   unusual  height :    this  circum-  of  the  Austrians-    He  succeeded  ta 

stance,    in   an  important  respect,  driving  back  part  of  the  cavalry, 

was  advantageous  to  the  French,  which  were  drawn  up  in  front,  and 

A  ditch,  extremely  broad  aad  deep,  fell  upon  the  infantry.     The  latter,, 

which  carried  off  the  waters  of  the  reserving  their  fire  till  the  French 

river  when  it  overflowed,   lay  on  were  within  ten   paces  of   them, 

their  }eft :  this  it  was  necessary  to  then  opened  upon  them  with   so 

pass  before  an  attack  on  that  part  much  effect,  as  completely  to  rout 

of  the  enemy  could  be  commenced ;  thera.  •  Iri  consequence  of  their  re- 
but on  account  of  the  freshes  in  the^  treat,   the  whole  line  of  the  Au-. 

river   it  was  impossible    to  cross  strian  army,    entirely  disengaged 

this  ditch,  unless  by  means  of  the  from  the  enemy,  obtained  posses- 

'  bridge;  and  the  passage   of   the  sion  of  the  remainder  of  the  village 

bridge  was  defended  by  a  strong  of  Aspern. 

division  and  several  pieces  of  can-  The  third  column  endeavoured 
non.  to  take  advantage  of  the  rout  of 
The  archduke  •  Charles  having  the  enemy  by  advancing  against 
duly  considered  the  position  of  the  them  in  close  battalion  supported 
French  army,  the  advantages  they  by  their  artillery  ;  but  the  French 
derived  from  it,  and  the  diiHculties  cavalry  rushing  forward  in  great 
which  he  had  to  surmount,  ordered  numbers  rendered  it  necessary  to 
the  attack  to  be  made  in  five  co-  withdraw  the  artillery,  and  to  leave 
lumns.  As  the  recapture  of  As-  the  first  line  of  this  column  to  de- 
pern  was  essentially  necessary,  in  fend  it$elf  by  its  own  valour.  The 
order  to  enable  the  Austrinn  artil-  enemy's  cavalry  succeeded  in  tum- 
lery  to  play  with  effect  upon  tlie  ing  both  the  wings;  butatthe^ery 
centre  of  the  enemy's  line^  the  first  moment  wht* n  ,they  had  summoned 
and  second  columns  were  ordered  the  battalions  to  throw  down  their 
to  attack  tliis  village.  The  conflict  arms  and  surrender,  a  destructive 
here  was  most  obstintue  and  mur-  and  itremendous  fire  well  directed 
derous :  every  street,  every  house,  and  incessantly  kept  up,  compelled 
and  every  bam  was  the  scene  of  it :  them  to  retire, 
scarcely  had  the  Austrians  sue-  The  object  of- the  fourth  and  fifth 
ceeded  in  chaining  possession  of  part  columns  of  the  Austrian  army  was 
of  the  village,  when  the  French  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  vil- 
poured  in  strong  reinforcements  and  lage'  of  Esling,  which  was  of  equal 

ioi- 
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importance  to  the  right  of  the  ene.  preparation   and    arrangement  to 

my,  that  Aspern  was  to  his  left:  carry  it  on  in  such  a  manner  as 

the  latter  secured  their  centre  froni  sliould  render  complete  the  repulse 

the  attack  of  the  Austrian  artillery :  and    defeat  of   the  enemy.     The 

the  former  protected  it  on  the  op*  known  character  of  Bonaparte  left 

posite  f)ank»  and  at  the  same  time  no  doubt,  that  on  th^  morrow  all 

would  enable  themi  if  they  found  his  military  talents  would  be  on  the 

it  nece^ary,  to  retreat  in  safety.    It  stretch  to  retrieve  the  glory  he  had 

is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  lost,  and  to  compensate  for  the  dis- 

if  the  French  here  fought  with  still  appointment     he     had    sustained. 

greater  obstinacy  and  courage  than  He  had  still  large  bodies  of  troops 

ujey  displayed  in  the  defence  of  on  the  south  side  of  the  Danube  ; 

Aspern.     The  Austrians,  indeed,  but   the  archduke    had    rendered 

succeeded  in  driving  back  the  corps  their  passage  tedious,  difHcult,  and 

which  were  posted  in  front  pf  the  dangerous.     During  the  battle  of 

village;  but  they  could  not  during  the  STst,  he  had  ordered  fire-ships 

the  first  day's  engagement  obtain  to  be  sent  down  the  river,  and  they 

possession  of  the  village  itself.—  had  been  so  well  managed  and  di- 

The  Austrian  cavalry  under  prince  rected,  as  to  have  burnt  down  the 

John  of  Lichtenstein  was  of  great  two  bridges  that  connected  the  isle 

service,  in  covering  the  movements  of  Lobau   with  the  small   island^ 

of  the  fourth  column,  and  enabling  and  the  small  island  with  the  south 

it  to  form  a  junction  with  the  fifth  bank.     By  this  destruction  -  of  the 

in  the  attack  upon  I^sling:   they  bridges,   Bonaparte  was  rendered 

afterwads  received  and  repulsed  an  less  able  to  repair  the  disasters  and 

attack  made  by  the  French  cavalry  losses  he  had  sustained  ;  and  in  case 

Upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrian  the  battle  of  the    succeeding  day 

main  army.   After  this  repulse,  the  should  prove  decidedly  adverse  to 

enemy's  cavalry  to  the  number  of  him,  his  retreat,  it  was  expected^ 

SOOO  endeavoured  to  penetrate  be-  Would  be  coYnpletely  cut  off.     In 

tween  the  left  wing  and  the  corps  this  point  of  view,   the  breakinfr 

of  reserve  ;  but  by  the  intrepid  and  down  of  the  bridges  might  justly 

steady  attack  made  on  their  flank  be  considered  as  highly  advanta- 

by  two  Austrian  regiments,  they  geous  to  the  archduke  :  but,  on  the 

were  again  compelled  to  retreat.     ^   other  hand,  it  led  him  to  expect  2 

The  battle  of  the  21st  was  ter-  most  obstinate  defence    from    an 

minated   only  by   the*  night:    the  army  placed  in  a  situation  of  sach 

French  had  been  driven  from  As*  extreme  peril. 

pern  :  they  still  retained  possession  The  morning  'of  the  22d  wit- 

of  Esling :  but  the  general  position  nessed  Aspern  again  in  possession 

•f  their  army  was  nearer  ti.e  Da-  of  the  French:  an  Austrian  regi- 

nube  than  it  was  at  the  commence-  ment  endeavoured  to  drive  them 

ment    of   the    engagement.     The  out,   but  without  eflFect^   another 

archduke  Charles  passed  the  night  rushed  in,  and,  having  gained  pos- 

on  the  ground  which  he  had  gained  session   of   the  church-yard,    suc- 

frpm  the  enemy :  he  expected  the  ceeded  in  maintaining  themselves 

renewal  of  the  combat  on  the  fol-  in  the  entrance  to  the  village ;  being 

loring  day,  and  he  made  every  reinforced  here  by  the  troops  under 

general 
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pcneral  Hitler,  the  Austrians  at 
length  obtained  a  final  and  unfno* 
lested  possession  of  this  long  and 
dreadfully  contested  place. 

The  archduke  Charles  was  now 
enabled  to  act  on  the  offensive :.  the 
corps  of  count  Bellegurde,  having 
its  right  wing  resting  on  Aspern, 
and  Its  centre  and  left  towards 
Esling,  by  degrees  gained  the  right 
flank  of  the  enemy  ;  while  the  ar- 
tiller}^  stationed  near  the  former 
Tillage  in  such  a  manner  as  to  com- 
ftiand  tlie  whole  space  between  it 
and  the  latter,  was  brought  to  bear 
on  his  left  flank  :*^thus  attacked 
and  exposed,  the  French  army  was 
compelled  to  give  way,  and  retire 
towards  the  Danube, 

\*/hile  the  division  of  count  Bel- 
legarde  was  thus  employed,  the 
French  cavalry,  by  a  desperate 
effPort,  endeavoured  to  break  in  be- 
tween the  Austrian  cavalry  com- 
manded by  prince  L»ichtenstein  and 
the  left  wing  of  the  prince  of  Po- 
benzoUem.  Here  the  archduke 
particularly  distinguished  himself: 
the  battalion  of  2^ch  seeming  dis- 
posed to  give  way,  ^  seized  its 
colours,  placed  himself  at  its  head, 
and  inspired  it  and  the  whole  army 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  himself  was  animated. 
Irt  the  midst  of  this  attack  by  th© 
French  cavalry,  the  prince  of  Ho- 
henzollem  perceived  on  his  left 
wing,  near  Esling,  an*  opening  in 
tiie  French  line,  formed  during  the 
heat  of  the  engagement :  he  imme- 
diately took  advantage  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, by  ordering  thither  a 
rogiment  in  three . divisions,  which 


succeeded  iti  gaining  and  maiit^ 
taining  their  position  in  the  open- 
ing, till,  having  been  supported  by 
the  grenadiers  of  reserve,  they  were 
enabled  to  turn  and  attack  the  cen<' 
tre  of  the  enemy.' 

The  onl^  post  now  which  th^ 
French  were  able  to  marntain  was 
the  village  of  Esling:  here  they 
were  repeatedly  attacked  by  thi^ 
fourth  and  'fifth  columns  under  the 
prince  of  Rosenberg,  b'ut  without  ^ 
success.  This  village,  essentially 
necessary  for  covering  the  retreat 
of  the  French  already  begun,  was 
defended  with  most  sanguinary  ob- 
stinacy, and  by  reinforcements  con- 
tinually thrown  into  it. 

In  the  night  between  the  22d  and 
23d  the  enemy  had  eBTected  hrs  re-> 
treat  from  the  south  bank  of  the 
Danube,  and  taken  itp  a  position 
in  the  isle  of  Lobau  In  this  dread<< 
.  ful  battle  the  Austrians  took  three 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  about  8000  * 
prisoners.  The  loss  of  tlie  French 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners* 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain ;  it 
probably  amounted  to  nearly 
30,000.  Five  of  their  generals 
were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle* 
eight  were  wounded,  one  of  whotn, 
the  duke  of  Montebello,  afterwards 
died ;  two  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  loss  of  the  Austrians  was  also 
very  great :  they  acknowledged  the 
death  of  87  superior  officers,  and 
of  upwards  of  4000  subalterns  and 
privates.  Twelve  of  their  generals, 
663  officers,  and  15,651  subalterns 
and  privates  were  wounded  ; — of 
tiiese,  one  general,  eight  officers* 
and  829  men  were  taken  prisoners. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Jjfairs  of  Austria  concluded — Comparative  Credililiiy  of  the  Austrian 
and  French  Accounts  of  the  Battle  of Aspern— State  of  the  War  in  Saxony, 
Poland,  and  the  North  of  Germany — Proceedings  and  Death  of  SchM — 
Operations  and  Escape  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick— ffar  in  Italy^^ 
Battles  between  the  Viceroy  and  the  y*rchduke  John — Retreat  of  the 
latter — Baitle  of  Raab — Capture  of  that  City — Preparations  of  Bo* 
naparie  for  crossing  the  Danube ^The  Archduke  Charles  out-generalled 
'^Rattle  of  Wa^am — The  Austrians  defeated  ^Retreat  into  Moravia-^ 
Armistice  at  Znaim — Protracted  N^otiaiions — Peace  between  Austria 
and  France — Terms  of  it — War  in  the  Tyrol — Bravery  and  Success  of 
its  Inhabitants — Death  of  Hoffer. 

IN  detailing  the  operations  and  battle  at  the  close  of  the  first  daf* 
events  of  the  battle  of  Aspcin,  The  French  bulletins  expressly 
and  in  estimating  the  nature  and  and  positively  assert,  that  the 
czteatof  the  loss  and  repulse  "which  brid^i^e  was  broken  down  acci- 
Bonaparte  experienced  on  that  oc-  dentally.  Some' trees  which  had 
casion,  we  have  followed,  as  our  been  felled  and  lay  on  the  banks 
guide  and  authority,  the  official  of  the  Danube,  having  been  floated 
documents  that  were  published  off  the  land  by  the  rise  of  the  rivers 
by  the  Austrian  government.  It  destroyed  it,  according  to  their 
is  proper  and  fciir,  however,  to  representation.  There  are  many 
observe,  that  the  accounts  given  presumptions  against  this  state- 
in  the  French  bulletins  differ  from  ment :  in  the  nrst  j>lace,  it  is 
the  former  in  many  subordinate  highly  probable  that  the  archduke 
and  minute  circumstances,  and  in  Charles  would  use  his  utmost  and 
some  points  of  n^fjre  coniiderable  most  unremitted  efforts  to  destroy 
moment  and  importar*ce.  It  will  the  bridge,  as  he  wouli*  thus  cut 
not,  therefore,  be  acting  Jmpar-  off  the  supplies  of  Bonaparte  : — in 
tlally,  if  we  do  not  briefly  state  the  the  second  place  it  may  be  remark- 
latter,  and  at  the  same  tiir.e  bub-  ed,  tb.ir.  if  the  felled  trees  had  been 
join  the  grounds  and  reasons  vhich  floated  into  the  river,  the  troops 
induced  us  to  -prefer  the  Austrian  of  Bonaparte,  many  of  whom,  by 
to  the  French  account  of  this  his  own  account,  were  still  on  that 
celebrated  battle.  side    of  the  Danube  from  which  > 

The  mt^t  material  points  of  they  were  swept  a v.-ay,  would  have 
difference  between  the  two  ac-»  prevented  their  ettocting  the  mis- 
counts relate  to  the  manner  in  chief  they  actually  dul-^— but  lastly, 
Vkhich  the  bridge  was  broken  in  a  bulletin  pi;iui.hcd  by  the 
down;  the  time  when  this  event  French  some  lir.it^  subsequent  to 
took  place,  and  the  state  of  the  the  battle  of  Aspern,  it  is  triumph- 
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antlv  staled,  in   reference   to    the  treating,  and  cnn^^eoneotly  while  iij 

^\orks  they  were  constructing  over  a   disadvantiigeous  coHdition,  and 

the  Danube,    that   they  wc  e    so  exposed,  at  least,  to  some  degree 

formed   as   to  be   unassailable   by  oi  disorder  and  confusiori,  had  to 

fifeships.  sustain  the  constant  and  well  di- 

W'ith  respect  to  the  time  when  rccted    fire    of    upviards   of    200 
the  destiuctipn  of  the  bridge  look  pieces  of  cannon.     If  W5  also. re- 
place, tlie  French  bulletins  assert  fleet  on  the  nature  of  the  ground 
that  thi$  event  did  not  happen  till  where  the  battle  was  fought ;  on 
the  irorning  of  the  second  day  of  tlie   points  to   which   the    French 
the  battle,  just  at  the  lime  when  were  compelled  to  direct  their  re* 
their  armies,  by  a  most  masterly  treat ;    and    on   the   apprehension 
n'anoeuvre,had  placed  iheAustrians  which  they  must  have  experienced, 
in  a  siluation  of  the  mpst  imnnincnt  lest  the  remaining  bridge  should 
and  ei'ter.sive  danger.     This  sta;e-  also  be  destroyed,  we  shall  be  com- 
Xi.ent,  however,  bears  very  much  pelled  to  believe  that    their  loss 
the    mark  of  falsehood ;  it  Icoki^  was   most   dreadful.      These   cir^ 
like  the  ejcercise  of  French  inge-  cumstances,  however,  at  the  sam^ 
imity,  in  order  to  account  for  and  time,  will  lead  us  to  estimate  very 
cover  French  disgrace :  just  at  the  highly  the   powers  of   Bonaparto 
jmoment  when   tlie    French  were  as  a  general,  exhibited   in  a  new 
exhibiting  their  most  masterly  and  siiua:ion,  and  under  circumstances 
splendid   manceuvre,   envious   icr-  to  hiin   unprecedented ;    and    th^ 
tune  interposed,  and  snatched  from  discipline    and    steadiness  0f    the 
!them  the   fruits  of  their  superior  French  army.     In  some  accounts, 
enterprise    and    skill !  —  On    this  Bonaparte  is  represented  as  acting 
point  it  is  barely  necessary  to  add,  the    part  of    a    madman  and   s}. 
ihat  if  what  v^  have  advaiTced  re-  savage ;— as    forcing    his  soldiers 
lative  to  the  preferable  crcdibiliiy  .  up  to  battle  after  all  was  decidedly 
of  the  Ausiriun  documents  respect-  over; — and  as  foaming  with  rage 
ing  the  mode  in  which  the  bridge  and    disappointment.       That    he 
was, distrcyed  be   true,  there  can  actually  brought  off  the  whole  of 
be  little  doubi  thiat  they  are  equally  his  army  and  artillery,  in  the  face 
jvorthy  of  preferable  credit  in  the  of  a  victorious  enemy,  when  his 
kccount    they    give    of   the    tiir.e  retreat  was  necessarily  directed  to 
when  the  destruction  was  ejected  ;  a  single  point; — across  a  narrow 
iince    the  archduke  Chaises    was  bridge,   and  into  a  small  island* 
puch  more  likely, to  take  advan-  cift  off  from  diat  shore  "W^here  his 
tage  of  tlie  night  to  effect  his  pur-  resources  lay,  and  in  which,  con* 
poi**,  than  ^to  wait  for  daylight.  sequenrly,  his  troops  must  nece&- 

Thai  the  loss  sustained  by  both  sarily  be  cooped  up  for  some  time^ 

armies  in  this  ^nost   ob^stinate  and  exposed  to    the  nre  of   the  Au« 

bloody  battle  was  very  great,  tl:ere  strians,    and    liable    to  infectious 

ican  be  little  doubt ;  that  the  loss  sickness ;— all  these  circumstances 

of  the  French  was  inHiiitely  greater  prove,  not  only  that  Bonaparte  has 

Jhan  t,!iey  ackr»o>vledgfcd,  and  than  extraordinary   talents    both    as  a 

he  Au«trians  :iu^cred,  may  be  ga-  conquering  and  as  a  defeated  com* 

thcred  even  from 'heir  own  bulletins,  niander,  but  that  no  fit  of  passiont 

These  state,  ihdt  iPor  nearl)  a  whole  rage  or  disappointment  materiajly 

day,  the  Fren;-b  army,  while  le^  dcprircd  tini  of  thd  use  and  ap» 

plicatsoa 
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plication  of  these  talents  on  this 
important  occasion. 

In   the  short    demi-official  ac-* 
counts  that  were  published  by  the 
Aastrians    immediately  after   the 
hattk  of  Aspem,  it  was  unequivo- 
caiiy  and  triumphantly  held  out 
tfiat  the    ruin  of  Bonaparte  was 
completed ;— that  the   small  and 
dispirited   remnant  of  his   army, 
shut  Qp  in  the  island  of  Inderlobaui 
most  necessarily  and  soon  fall  a 
prey  to    disease^^or  prisoners  to 
their    enemies.     The   subsequent 
more  ample  accounts,  given   by 
the  Austrian    government  when 
they  had   leisure*  opportunity  and 
inclination   to  view  tilings    more 
coolly  and  impartially,    promised 
no  $ttch  ciecisive  results.     Indeed 
there  were  several  circumstances 
which  indicated  not  only  tne  talent 
and  skill  with  which  the  retreat  of 
tbe  French   had   been  conducted, 
bat  also  the  severe  loss  which  the 
Austrians    had    sustained.    Their 
enemy  retreated  before  them,  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  pf  their  whole 
immense    artillery;    unable    from 
die  nature  of  the*  ground,  the  di- 
rertion  of  his  retreat,  and  the  point 
which  he  was  anxious  to  gain,  to 
spread  his  troops  out*  or  to  pro* 
tect    them    extensively   and    ad- 
vanb^eously,  while  they  were  re- 
treating :— *yet  the  Austrians  were 
not  able  to  profit  by  these  cirouni- 
staoces,  so  as  to  throw  the  French 
into  confusion,  to  take  a  very  great 
number  of  prisoners,    or  any  of 
their  artillery,  except  a  few  pieces, 
or  even  to  gain  possession  of  many 
of  their    wounded.     Had    Bon;|- 
parte  been  less  skiifid,  the  French 
army  less  stea<ly  and  collected,  or 
the  Austrians  less  weakened,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  thai  the  ike^dui- 
fTftt  would  have   been  carried  by 
the  victorious  army  ;— the  bridge 
FQolcibave  been  crossed  in  close 


pursuit,  and  the  ruin  of  Bonaparte 
would  have  been  completed  in  the 
island  of  Inderlobau. — ^The  weak- 
ness of  the  Austrian  army,  and  the 
resources  of  Bonaparte  after  this 
dreadful  and  mortifying  defeat,  were 
still  further  made  manifest  by  the 
inactivity  of  the  archduke  Charles 
subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Aspern* 
His  opponents  for  some  days  were 
shut  up  in  the  island  of  Inderlobau, 
—without  the  possibility  of  any 
retreat  to  the  south  bank  of' the 
Danube,  except  by  the  slow,  pre* 
carious  and  dangerous  means  ot 
boats; — suffering  extremely  from 
being  so  closely  packed  in  a  low 
and  swampy  situation,  and  from 
the  number  of  their  wounded  5— ^^ 
nearly  destitute  of  ammunition ;~ 
without  the  presence  of  Bonaparte 
to  encourage  and  direct  them,  ill 
case  they  were  attacked ; — and  al* 
most  witliin  reach  of  the  Austrian 
artillery : — ^and"  yet  the  archduke 
Charles  found  hi.Tiself  unable  to 
profit  by .  his  victory,  or  by  these 
advantageous  circumstances,  and 
made  no  attempt  10  distarb  the 
French  army. 

Willie  tlie  hostile  armies  are  rest- 
ing from  their  labours,  busied  in 
repairing  their  mutual  losses,  and 
in  preparing  for  fiiture  combats, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  call  the 
attention  and  interest  of  the  reader 
to  the  movements  and  operations 
of  the  subordinate  armies  in  otlier 
parts  of  Germany,  and  in  Italy 
and  Poland.  Although  the  events 
of  the  campaign  in  these  ps^rts 
were  compat^atively  trifling  and 
inconsequential,  and  necessarily 
dependent  upon  the  operations  ot 
tlie  main  armies  under  Bonaparte 
and  the  archduke  Charley  yet  they 
still  demand  and  deserve  somt 
share  of  our  attention  and  notica 
The  events  that  took  place  in  S&x* 
ony  and  Poland  may  be  saixuDe^ 

2C^  u- 
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Qp  and  dismissed  in  a  very  few 
words ;— while  the  operations    of 
the  army  of  Italy ;  the  cause,  the  . 
natuie,  the  extent  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  insurrections  that  broke 
.    out  in  the  north  of  Germany  and 
in  the  Tyi  ol,  require  more  minute 
and  grave  attention.     The   insur- 
rection among  the  Tyrolese  more 
especially  for  seveval  reasons  calls 
for  our  mmute  and  full  considera- 
tion and  report.     The    chai:acter 
of  the  inhabitants,  their  enthusiastic 
^nd  determined  attachment  to  the 
house  of  Austria  ;   the  heroic  re- 
sistance which  they  for  a  long  time 
oflPered    to  their  new  masters  the 
Bavarians,  aided  as  they  were  by 
the    French ;    the    hardships  and 
sufferings  which    tbey  underwent 
inost  cheerfully  in  support  of  their 
liberties';  the  cruelties  which  were 
perpetrated  on  them  by  their  ene- 
mies ;    and .  the  bold    and  noble 
character    of    the    patriots    who 
sprung  up  among  them  to  animate 
and '  direct  their  resistance,    give 
thdr  insurrection  a  very  superior 
claim  to  Ihe  notice  of  the  histo- 
rian, and  to  the  approbation  and 
interest  of  tlie  friend  of    liberty 
and  independence, — As,  however, 
they  continiied    to  struggle    and 
oppose  the  French  long  after  the 
Austrian    government    had    been 
compelled  to  make  peace,  and  to 
yield  them  up,  we  ^all  defer  the 
account  of  the"  Tyrolese  insurrec- 
tioti  to  the  close  of  the  chapter,  and 
immedisltely    proceed     to     notice 
the  events  that  occurred  in  Poland. 
Saxon^,  Iuly»  apd  the  north  of 
Germanir:    '  '  * 

On  the  J5rh  of  April  the  arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  who  commanded 
the  Austrian  army  in  Poland,  cross- 
ed the  Perfca'  and '  entered  the 
duchy  of  WafrsaW.  •  Prince  Ponia- 
toufikiy  being  much  inferior  in 
suength,   retreated    bcfoze    him, 


and  Warsaw  was  consequently  dc? 
cupied  by  the  Austrians.  Th^y 
continued  in  possession  of  the  city 
and  duchy,  till  the  disasters  expe- 
rienced by  their  main  army  under 
the  archduke  Charles  rendered  it 
expedient  and  necessary,  that,  for- 
going all  subordinate  objects,  they 
should  march  to  join  their  countryT* 
men  on  the  Danube.  By  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  the  grand  duchy 
was  abandoned  by  the  Ai^strians, 
while 'the  Russians  and  Polish  army 
in  the  service  of  France  occupied' 
nearly  the  whole  ef  Gallicia.  The 
proclamation  which  was  issued  by 
prince  Gallitzin,  when  he  first  en- 
tered Gallicia,  did  not  bespeak  any 
very  extraordinary  desire  on  thd 
part  of  his  master  Alexander  to 
unite  h?s  arms  urith  those  of  Bona- 
parte, against  his  former  ally  the 
emperor  of  Austria. 

The  king  of  Saxony  having  been 
compelled,  like  the  rest  of  Bona* 
parte's  vassal  princes,  to  take  np 
arms  Against  Austria,  soon  found 
himself  stripped,  for  a  short  timet 
of  great  part  of  his  dominions,  and 
compelled  to  abandon  his  capital. 
The  Austrians  possessing  a  power- 
ful army  in  ths^t  quarter,   more 
powerful  indeed  t^an  appeared  ne-  ' 
cessary  or    advisable   when  it   is 
considered  that  the  main  prize  was 
to  be  contended  for  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  not  only  obtained  pos- 
session of  Dresden   and  Leipsic^ 
but  even  threatened  the  territories 
which  had  been  lately  bestowed 
upon   Jerome    Bonaparte    by  his 
brotlier   Napoleon.    The    war  in 
this  part  of  Germany  was  attended 
with  very  various  success,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  longer  time, than  thac 
which  was  carried  on  in  Poland  ; 
but  it  does  not  present,  either  in 
its  general  character  or  in  any  oF 
its  individusd  features,  any  claini 
to  particular  or  detailed  narrati(^« 

At 
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At  one  period,  indeed,  it  was  or  defeating  the  troops  tliat  wer» 
reasonably  expected  that  the  Au-  opposed  to  h?m,  SchilJ  was  at 
striaxi  irniy  in  Saxony  would  liave  length  compellc  J  f  from  the  want 
effected  much  more  than  the  ex-  of  co-operation,  and  the  pressure 
pulsion  of  the  king  of  Saxony  from  of  superior  numbers,  to  take  re- 
his  capital :  a  most  formidable  in-  fuge  in  Stralsund,  with  the  hope 
smrection  sprung  up  in  Saxony,  probably  of  being  able  to  effect  his, 
Westphalia,  and  Hanover,  whicn,  escape  by  sea. 
if  it  had  been  cherished  and  di«  Before  he  had  recourse  to  this 
rected  by  the  support  and  skill  ei-  measure  he  had  made  himself 
ther  of  the  British  or  the  Austrians,  master  of  the  whole  of  Mecklen- 
would,  especially  after  Bonaparte  burgh,  where  he  had  levied  very 
had  been  repulsed  bn  the  Danube,  heavy  contributions,  and  raised  a 
without  doubt  have  rendered  his  great  number  of  recruits.  Against 
situation  dangerous  and  critical  in  him  a  strong  body  of  Dutch  troops, 
the  extreme.  Unfortunately,  how-  with  a  column  of  1500  Danish, 
ever,  no  such  aid  was  given  to  the  were  -sent,  thej  came  up  with 
insurgents;  so  that,  after  having'  him  at  Stralsund.  In  this  place, 
harassed  the  French,  and  prevent-  although  deprived  of  its  fortifica* 
ed  the  march  of  troops  to  the  Da-  tions,  Schill  had,  with  incredible 
nabe,  they  were  at  last  crushed  by  industry,  perseverance,  and  skill. 
superior  numbers  and  discipline,  made  very  formidable  preparations 
At  the  head  of  these  insurgents  to  defend  himself,  and  to  resist  the 
appeared  two  men,  well  calculated  attftck  of  his  enemies.  After  a  most 
by  their  character,  their  talents,  obstinate  resistance,  however,  the 
and  their  influence,  to  collect,  to  town  was  forced ;  Schill's  troops 
bind  tpeether,  and  to  animate  them,  were  driven  from  all  their  guns  ; 
-Schill  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  enemy  gained  possession  of 
Oels*  The  former  had  been  an  streets  filled  with  dead  bodies  of 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  these  insurgents,  who  merited  a 
Prussia :  filled  with  a  strong  and  better  fate.  Schill  and  20  of  his 
influencing  detestation  of  I36na-  officers  were  killed.  Such  of  his 
parte,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  officers  as  were  taken  prisoners  \^  ctc 
roosine  the  inhabitants  of  a  coun-  tried  and  executed,  as  being  de- 
try  which  had  suffered  from  his  sertnrs  from  the  service  of  tlie  king 
oppression    and  tyranny,   and  the  of  Prussia. 

subjects  of  a  beloved  king,   who        The  duke  of  Brunswick  Oels, 

had  been  induced  almost  to  pover-  though  in  his  own  person  less  un- 

ty  by'his  nieans.     It  does  not  ap-  foxtunate  than  Schill,  did  not  ef» 

pear  that   the  corps  which  Schill  feet,  by  his  army,  any  thing  more 

commanded  w^as  at  any  time  very  decisively  or  permanently  benefi- 

namerous ;  but  it  was  still  fbrmi-  cial  to  the  cause  of  the  continent* 

dable  to  the  French,  by  die  rapt-  He    did   indeed,    for  some    time, 

dity  of  its  movements  ;  by  its  sud-  distract  the  attention  of  the  French, 

dea  and  unexpected  appear<mce  ;  and  occupy  some  or  those  troops 

and  by  the  countenance  which  its  which  most  probably,  but  for  hiiPf 

presence  gave  to  the  cfiscontemted  wovdd  have  reinforced   the   army 

inhabitants.    After  traversing  the  under   Bonaparte;  but  he  was  at 

irbole  of  the  north  of  Germany  in  length  compelled  to  seek  for  safety 

^iffneat  dire^uoos,  and  perple^ne  in  flight  i  and  fortunately  having 

2C3  brought 
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l)roug!it  his  little  corps  to  the  Padua  and  Vicenza ;  crosfteil  the 
shores  of  the  German  occan>  he  Adige»  and  threatened  Venice,  it- 
and  they  were  received  on  board  self.  But  the  Ticlones  of  Bona- 
some  English  ships  of  war,  and  parte  in  fiavaria  rendered  it  ad* 
conveyed  to  tliis  country.  From  viscable  for  the  archduke  Jchn^ 
the  ettects  produced  by  Schill  :ind  who  ccnamanded  the  Austrian  ar^ 
the  duke  of  Brunswick,  with  little  my  in  Italy,  to  stop  his  career,  and 
«f  .no  assistance  from  the  Aubtrians,  to  measure  his  steps  back.  To  this 
9ind  under  many  disadvantages,  determination  he  was  also  proba- 
6ome  idea  may  be  entertained  of  bly  in  some  degree  led  by  tne  re- 
what  they  would  have  clTected,  inforcement  of  10,000  men,  which 
provided  proper,  «efHcient,  and  ,the  viceroy  of  Italy^  prince  Eb- 
speedy  aid  had  been  given  them,  gene,  received  from  Tuscany.  With 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  this  additional  force  the  French  ar« 
that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  «ny  retook  Padua  and  Vicensa,  and 
inhabitants  m  the-  north  of  Ger*  crossed  the  Brenta.  In  the  begin* 
many  were  ripe  for  insurrection,  ning  of  May  the  viceroy  perceived 
even  before  the  fortune  of  Bona-  the  Austrians  posted  beyo^  the 
pzne  appeared  to  be  deserting  him,  Piave :  the  French  immediately 
and  that  they  woukl  have  declared  crossed  the  river,  and  attacked 
themselves  openly,  if  they  l^ad  re-  them.  Although  it  was  not  the 
ceived  due  encouragement  and  as-    object  or  the  interest  of  the  latter 

•  sistance.  The  resistance  which  the  ^o  act  on  the  offensive,  or  to  delay 
armies  of  Bonaparte  still  experi*  their  march  towards  Germ«ny,tfaef 
ence  in  Spain,  and  which  they  so  opposed  a  formidable  front  to  the 
long  experienced  in  the  Tyrol,  a-  enemy.  Being,  however,  inferior 
bundantly  proves  of  how  much  im-  in  numbers,  they  were  at  length 
portance  it  is  to  muse  the  people    compelled  to  give  way ;  and  the 

.  against  him,  and  give  a  faint  and  French  boast  of  having  taken  in 
distant  glimpse  cf  the  only  mode  this  action  16  pieces  of  cannon  and 
by  wliich,  m  all  probability,  liis  4()00  prisoners,  A  few  days  after 
schemes  of  conquest  will  ultixnateiy  this  f^ngnt^ement  the  French  crossed 
be  checked,  and  his  power  cur-  the  'f  agli^mento  in  pursuit  of  the 
tailed.  ^  Anstriar.s,  and  after  a  few  partial 

The  operations  and  movements  skirmishes  the  two  armies  again 
of  the  hostile  armies  in  Italy  are  mot  at  Tanis.  The  position  cf  the 
Shore  importiint  ihan  those  of  the  Austfians  was  strong:  a  double 
armies  in  Poland,  or  the  iiorth  (f  line  of  rcdorbts  raised  irt  a  narrow 
Germany.  l*his  arises  from  two  and  deep  valley,  through  which  a 
circumstances : — in  the  first  place,  smiill  river  flowed,  were  furnished 
the  armies  themselves  were  more  wiili  25  pieces  of  caniron,  and  oc-. 
numerous ; — and  in  the  second  cupied  by  five  regiments  of  the 
place,  the  scsrne  of  their  operations  line  and  several  regimeitts  of  Croats, 
being  much  nearer  the  Danube,  Tlxis  position  was  at  first  attacked 
the  main  object  of  the  war  de-  by  the  Fwench  without  artillery  | 
pended  more  closely  and  deeply  and,  accor^iling  to  their  statementt 
upon  them.  At  the  beginning  of  carried  rfierefy  by  tlie  bayonet. 
the  campaign  in  Italy  the  Austri-  Whate^r  trutli  there  may  be  in 
any  were  eminently  successful :  they  this  statement,  the  Austrians  were 
soon  made  themselTes  masters  of  undoubtedly  drirea  from  their  po« 
^  iicion ; 
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iition ;  though,  either  by  the  doubt*  that  part  of  the  archduke's  army 
ful  nature  of  the  victory,  or  the  which  consisted  of  the  raw  and  it- 
rapidity  of  their  retreat,  the  French  experienced  troops  of  the  Hunga- 
oeilhcr  gained  so  many  advantages  rian  insurrection,  gave  way  before- 
as  they  did  in  the  former  battle,  the  attack  o£  the  French  soldiers 
nor  were  they  able  to  destroy  or  and  the  dreadfiil  fire  of  the  French 
disperse  the  Austrian  arniy.  It  artillery.  Three  thousand  prison- 
now,  indeed,  became  as  important  ers,  six  pieces  of  cannon,  and  four 
for  the  French  army  of  Italy  to  standards,  were  the  immediate  re* 
hasten  their  junction  with  the  main  salt  of  this  victory.  The  archdnke 
army  under  Bonaparte,  as  it  had  John  retreated  with  considerabltf 
before  been  for  the  Austrians  to  rapidity,  and  in  tome  disorder,  on' 
join  the  archduke  Charles*  On  the  the  road  to  Pest.  The  city  of  Raab* 
£6th  of  May  this  junction  was  ef-  was  thus  left  exposed ;  but  it  mxght 
fected  ;  but  little  more  than  nomi-  still  have  resisted  all  the  efibrts  of 
nally  :  the  two  extremes  of  the  ar-  the  French,  had  it  been  garrisoned 
mies  met ;  but  the  main  bodies  were  by  a  sutHcient  number  of  troops, 
still  at  such  a  distance,  that  the  Weak  as  it  was  in  this  respect,  xbsti 
army  of  Italy  could  have  been  of  siege  of  it  detained  the  French  ar* 
little  assistance  to  Bonaparte,  if  he  my  eight  days ;  when  it  capitulated, 
had  be^n  attacked  by  the  archduke  I'he  archduke  John,  in  the  mean 
Charles  on  the  Danube.  time,  pursued  his  route  through 
That  the  junction  of  the  two  Hungary,  for  the  purpose  of  form* 
French  armieswas  at  this  time'only  ing  a  junction  with  his  brother 
nominal,  is  proved  by  another  cir-'  Charles  ;  and  after  the  taking  of 
cumstance.  The  archduke  John  Raab,  the  viceroy  of  Italy  united 
directed  his  retreat  into  Hungary,  his  troops  with  those  of 'Bonaparte. 
for  the  purpose  of  crossing  tlie  From  the  day  on  which  the  bat- 
Danube  at  a  part  noi  ocqupied  by  tie  of  Aspem  was  fought  till  th« 
the  enemy.  The  viceioy  cf  Italy  end  of  the  first  week  in  July,  Bo- 
followed  closely  the  Austnans,  even  nap;irte  continued  stationary  on  the 
at  the  time  when  his  army  was  said  south  bank  of  the  Danube;  but 
to  have  joined  the  asmy  of  Ger-  though  stationary  he  was  by  no 
Inany.  ^  On  the  anniversary  of  the  means  inactive.  That  he  was 
battle  of  Marengo  the  two  armies,  alarmed,  both  for  his  own  situa- 
for  a  third  time,  came  to  an  en*  tion  and  for  the  effects  Vrhich  his 
gagement  near  Raab.  This  battle,  repulse  might  produce  on  the  con* 
tnough  by  no  means  to  be  com-  tinent,  and  even  in  France',  was 
pared  with  the  battle  of  Marengo,  abundantly  evident  from  the  num- 
either  in  its  nature  or  consequences,  ber  of  bulletins  which  he  issued. 
iNras  much  more  obstinately  fought.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  on  which 
and  attended  with  much  more  de-  one  did  not  appear,  though  the 
tisive  results*  than  either  of  the  two  sole  object  and  purport  of  h 
fiormer  engagemenrs  between  the  was  to  register  the  height,  and  the 
▼iceroy  and  the  *  archduke  Ferdi-  rise  and  fall  of  the  Danube ;— to 
nand.  Victory  was  for  a  long  time  enumerate  and  deplore  the  disasters 
doubtful ;  and  had  all  the  Austrian  his  works  had  suHeredfrom  that 
troops  displayed  equal  valour  and  river ;  .to  abuse  the  Austrians,  and 
discipline,  the  Frenth  would  iin-  e:taggerate  .their  losses;— or  to 
doubtedly  have  been  repulsed ;  but  congratulate  his  army  on  the  ap« 
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proach  of  the  Rtissiaiis>  and  the 
junction  of  the  troops  under  the 
viceroy  of  Italy.  But  amidst  all 
^is  seeming  trifling  and  gasconade, 
Bonaparte  was  making  the  most 
formidable  preparations*  not  merely- 
to  protect  himself  against  an  attacfc 
from  the  archduke  Charles,  but 
also  to  enable  him  to  resume  offen- 
sive operations  in  such  a  manner 

m  as  might  secure  success.  Nothing, 
howeyer,  was  done  rashly  or 
hastily ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
so  slow  and  deliberate  and  cautious 
in  his  operations,  tliat  many  peo* 
pk  began  to  imagine  that  fear 
bad  a;t  last  seized  him.  It  was 
indeed  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
Bonaparte,  so  accustomed  as  he 
"was  to  victory,— -so  impetuous  in 
his  temper, — so  impatient  of  re- 
straint and  resistance,^-.should  have 
acted  with  so  much  cool  and  cau- 
tious prudence  and  circumspection 
as  he  did. 

It  hai  been  well  and  justly  re- 
marked, that  the  French  revolution 
has  created,  or  brought  into  sight 
'  and  action,  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, which,  but  for  this  event, 
in  all  probability  would  have-  re* 
matned  latent  and  useless.  Indeed, 
the  ruling  and  paramount  cause  of 
the  astonishing  success  of>  the 
French  arms  may  be  told  in  very 
few  words :  they  were  led  on  and 
directed  by  activity,  skill  and 
talent,  against  the  imbecility,  the 
prejudices  ivid  the  indecision  of 
the  old  governments:  while  the 
latter  followed  on  in  their  old 
routine,  and  inthist^d  the  interests 
and  the  very  existence  of  the  state 
to  men  who  were  recommended 
splelv  by  the  nobility  of  their  birth, 
or  the  influence  of  intrigue  and 
£aiychiritism ;  and  who/  secure  diat 

!  by  these  means  idone  they  .would 
obtain  the  most  powerful  and  lu- 
erative  situationsi  had  never  pre- 


prepared  themselves  By  forethongbc 
or  study  for  these  situations  ;r-'tn 
France  there  was  no  possible  path 
to  command  but  that  of  capacity : 
every  situation  being  open  to  the 
talent  and  skill  best  caculated  for 
It,  was  imhiediatelv  filled  by  the 
fittest  persons,  and  conducted  in 
the  inost  scientific  and  successful 
manner. 

Peihaps  never  were  these  ob-  ^ 
servations  better  illustrated  than 
in  the  wonderful  nature  of  the 
bridges  which  Bonaparte  ordered 
to  be  constructed  over  the  Danube. 
This  arduous  and  important  nn* 
dertaldng  was  intrusted  to  general 
count  Bertrand.  In  the  short 
space  of  14  days  he  raised  a  bridge 
of  six  arches,  so  broad  that  three 
carriages  could  pass  abreast,  over 
400  fathoms  of  a  very  rapid  river. 
A  second  bridee  eight  feet  broad 
was  constructed  for  infantry.  Be- 
sides these  two  bridges  founded 
on  piles,  a  bridge  of  boats  was 
constructed.  In  order  to  protect 
them  against  fire-ships,  sioccadoes 
raised  on  piles  were  placed  250 
fathoms  from'  them  higher  up  the 
river.  Each  of  the  bridges  was 
covered  and  protected  by. a  t&e^ 
du^pmt^  160  fathoms  long,  formed 
of  redoubts,  and  surrounded  by 
palisades,  frises,  and  ditches  filled 
with  water.  Magazines  of  provi* 
sions,  100  pieces  of  cannon  and  20 
mortars  were  stationed  in  the 
island  of  Inderlobau.  On  the  left' 
bank  of  the  Danube,  near  Essling, 
^  pother  bridge  was  formed,  guarded 
iit.like  m^ner  by  a  tiie-dm-ptmi. 
At  this  time  the  Austrian  army 
was  itnmgly  entrenched  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Danube  ;-^e 
left  wing  stretching  towards  En- 
zendorf,  and  the  right  restinfm 
die  village  of  Great  Aspem.--?rhe 
mam  body  of  the  French  army 
was  Collected  in  the  Island ef  In*- 
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derlobaDi  only  at  the  distance  of 
about  SOO  or  400  totses  from  its 
opponents. 

While  Bonapartehad  been  thu&en- 
ffaged  in  fortif)rtng  his  position,  atid 
in  preparing  such  stupendous  means 
of  crossing  the  Danube,  the  arch-> 
diJce  Charles  had  not  only  raised 
works  and  planted  cannon  to  secure 
himself  against  an  attack,  but  he 
had  drawn  from  Germany,  Poland 
and  Hungary,  immense  reinforce- 
mevfs.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate 
exactly  the  number  of  the  troops  in 
either  army.  At  a  fair  estimation, 
each  may  be  reckoned  at  nearly 
iSOtpOO  men ;  but  no  small  pro* 
portion  of  the  Austrian  army  con- 
sisted of  raw  troops  drawn  from 
the  milttiS,  or  new-raised  levies.  In 
Bonaparte's  army,  too,  were  many 
soldiers  newly  rais(^d  and  unac- 
customed to  war ;  but  the  » French 
have  learnt  the  method  of  makhig 
inejcpcrienced  soldiers  fight  with 
steadiness,  discipline  and  bravery 
nearly  equal  to  their  veterans,  so 
that  they  never  are  the  cause  of  the 
loss  of  an  engagement ;  while  the 
Austrians  and  other  opponents  of 
the  French  have  often  been  beaten 
solely  by  means  or  the  bad  beha- 
viour of  their  new  levies. 

As  the  principal  means  of  pass- 
ing the  Danube,  and  the  principal 
works  of  the  French,  had  been 
formed  direcfly  opposite  to  the 
Austrian  redoubts  at  Essling, 
the  particular,  attention  of  the 
archduke  Charles  was  directed  to 
-this  point.  But  the  plan  of  Bona- 
parte was  no^  to  attempt  the  hazard- 
ous experiment  of  crossing  the  river 
in  the  face  of  the  strongest  and 
best  prepared  part  of  the  enemy's 
army.  He  made,  indeed,  a  feint  of 
crossing  opposite  Essling:;  and  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  the  attention 
and  the  force  of  the  Austrians 
principally  drawn  to  that  pa^  he 


began  his  measures  for  crossing 
the  river  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
Austrian  army,  where  it- was  in  a 
great  measure  unprotected,  and 
where  if  he  succeeded  in  gaining 
a  footing,  they  would  be  obliged 
to  leave  their  entrenchments  and 
fight  him  to  great  disadvantage. 
But  as  all  his  bridges  had  been 
constructed  opposite  to  Essling, 
it  was  necessary  to  throw  over  new 
ones,  before  he  could  cross  'at  a 
different  part  of  the  river.  Du- 
ring the  night  of  tlie  ^th  of  July 
these  new  bridges  were  completed. 
One  bridge  ot  a  single  piece,  80 
toises  long,  was  fixed  in  less  tliat\ 
five  minutes ;  three  others  of 
boats  and  rafts  were  also  tlirown 
over  the  river.  At  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  5th  the  whole  French 
army  had  crossed  tlie  Danube,  and 
at  daybreak  they  were  arranged  in 
order  of  battle,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  left  flank  of  the  Austrians. 
The  archduke  Charles  was  thus 
most  completely  out-generalled : 
his  works  were  rendered  useless ; 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his 
positions,  and  to  fight  tfie  French 
on  the  spot  chosen  by  themselyes- 
and  most  convenient  for  them. 
Besides  the  error  of  not  foreseeing 
the  scheme  of  Bonaparte,  the 
Austrian  general  was  guilty  of  a 
still  greater,  in  leaving  his  left 
flank  quite  exposed  and  unprotected. 
In  the  oflicial  accounts  published 
by  the  Austiian  government,  it  is 
stated  that  the  archduke  John  was 
to  have  covered  the  left  flank 
with  his  army,  but  that  he  did  not 
arrive  fr^m  Hungary  in  suflicient 
time.  But  surely  no  part  of  the 
line  ought  to  have  been  left  for  a 
moment'  uncovered,  especially  in 
the  face  of  such  an  enemy  as  Bo- 
naparte, and  in  die  imcortuin  ei' 
pectatton  of  the  arrival  of  an  army 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  country. 

The 
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The  whole  of  the  5th  of  July  was 
spent  in  manGeuvring ;  during  the 
night  of  that  day  Bonaparte  at- 
tempted to  gain  possession  of  th^ 
▼tllageof  Wagram,  but  the  attempt 
failed.  On  the  morrow  a  general 
engagement  was  inevitable.  The 
arrangements  for  this  event  were 
direcUy  .opposite'  on  the  part  of 
Bonaparte  and  of  the  archduke 
Charles.  The  former  strengthened 
his  centre,  where  he  was  in  person, 
and  which  was  stationed  within 
cannon  shot  of  Wagram.  The 
Austrian  general,  on  the  other 
hand,  extended  his  flanks  and  weak- 
ened his  centre.  At  daybreak 
en  the  6th  the  battle  began.  The 
archduke  Charles  soon  after  its 
commencement  weakened  hb  cen- 
tre still  further,  and  extended  and 
strengthened  his  wings  in  such  a 
manner  as  if  he  meant  to  outflank 
the  French  army.  Bonaparte,  sur- 
prised at  this  manseuvre,  at  first 
suspected  some  stratagem,  and  was 
afraid  of  taking  advantage  cf  the 
seeming  blunder  of  the  Austrian 
general.  At  length,  when  he  per-" 
ceived  that  the  French  left  was 
outflanked  nearly  3000  toises, 
and  that  the  whole  space  between 
Gros-Aspem  and  Wagram,  at  the 
former  of  which  the  left  of  the 
French,  and  at  the  latter  the  left 
of  the  Austrian s,  were  stationed, 
was  occupied  by  artillery ;  he  was 
convinced  that  the  archduke 
Charles  had  committed  a  great 
mistake,  and  determined  to  profit 
by  it.  For  this  purpose,  he  com- 
manded a  powerful  and  general 
attack  to  be  made  on  the  centre 
of  the  Austrian  army: — it  gave 
way,  and  retreated  nearly  a  league : 
*— the  right  wing,  thus  separated 
and  left  unsuf  ported,  fell  rapidly 
backJ  At  tjhib  moment  it  was 
briskly  attacked  in  front  by  the 
duke  of  Rivoli }  while  the  duke  of 


Auerstadt  attacked  and  outflatnked 
the  left  wing,  thrown  into  conster- 
nation and  confusion  by  the  re-* 
treat  of  the  centre.  The  village 
of  Wagram  now  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French  ;  an4  the  Austrianst 
touted  in  all  quarters,  retreated 
towards  Moravia.  In  this  battle 
the  French  took  10  pieces  of  can- 
non  and  20,000  prisoners,  among 
whom  were  nearly  400  ofiicers* 
The  French  acknowledged  thac 
they  had  1500  killed  and  nearly 
4000  wounded. 

The  French  lost  no  time  in  pur« 
suing  the  Austrians,  and  came  up 
with  them  at  Znaitn.  Here  ano- 
tlicr  batUe  took  place,  which,  how* 
ever,  was  soon  terminated  by  a 
proposal  from  the  cmperdir  Francis 
to  conclude  an  armistice.  On  the 
12th  of  July  this  armistice  was 
signed,  the  terms  of  which  too 
p&inly  proved  the  extent  of  tha 
loss  the  Austrians  had  sustained, 
and  how  completely  destitute  of 
hope  and  te-FOurces  they  were  left* 
All  the  strong  places  and  positions, 
which  might  be  advantageous  to 
the  French  in  case  the  war  was 
renewed,  were  delivered  up;  and 
by  the  4th  article  it  was  expressly 
stipulated,  that  they  were  to  aban«* 
don  the  brave  and  loyal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Tyrol  and  Voralberg. 

From  causes  which  have  never 
been  clenrly  and  fully  explained,  thm 
negotiaiions  for  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  between  France  and  Au« 
stria  proceeded  very  slowly,  and 
did  not  accomplish  their  object 
till  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
October.  It  is  probable  that  the 
harsh  and  severe  terms  which  were 
insisted  upon  by  Bonaparte,  and 
the  expectation  entertained  by  Au* 
stria,  that  the  large  Britidi  force 
which  had  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Zealand,  and  threatened  the  ships 
and  arsetials  at  Antwerp,  would 
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act  IS  a  dlTernohy  had  some  in* 
fluence  in  protracting  the  negotia* 
ttons.  When  the  terms  of  peace 
were  made  known*  many  people 
were  disposed  to  regard  them  ;i  s  by 
no  means  so  unfavourable  to  Austria 
as  had  been  generally  anticipated. 
Bonaparte  had  threatened  the  em« 
peror  Fipancis  with  the  loss  (5f  his 
power  and  title,  and  had  called 
upon  the  Hungarians  to  throw  o& 
their  dependence,  and  form  them- 
selves icco  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent state.  Yet  he  acted  up  to 
none  of  these  threatenings  in  the 
terms  on  which  he  consented  to 
makjQ  peace.  But  the  conclusion 
which  many  were  anxious  to  draw 
from  these  circumstances  was  by 
oo  iXMians  well  founded.  They 
did  not  prove  that  the  resources  of 
Austria  were  much  less^  exhaust- 
ed thiui  had  been  apprehended, 
or  that  Bonaparte  still  regarded 
her  as  formidable;  nor  will  it  he 
found,  when  the  sacrifices  Austria 
was  compelled  to  make  are  duly 
weighed,  that  she  came  out  of  the 
war  in  a  condition  again  to  oppose 
the  power  of  Bonapiirte.  It  is  by' 
no  means  improbable,  that  an  evgit 
which  has  subsequently,  happened 
nay  at  once  account  for  the  pro- 
tracted negotiations,  and  for  the 
apparently  favourable  terms  on 
wUch  Bonaparte  granted  peace  to 
the  emperor  Francis.  This  mo- 
narch must  have  hesitated  and 
struggled  long,  before  he  could 
faring  himself  to  consent  to  the 
imicm  of  his  daughter  with  Bona- 
parte ;  and  to  obtain  this  consent, 
the  latter  would  undoubtedly  oiFor 
and  grant  a  mudi  more  favourable 
peace  than  he  would  otherwise 
have  consented  to. 

The  cessions  wluch  Austria  made 
may  be  considered  under  three 
heads:— first,  those  to  the  sove- 
leigns  forming  the  Rhenish  league 


generally  $^*secondIy,  those  to  Bo* 
naparte  ; — and  thirdly,  those  to 
the  king  of  Saxony.  To  the  king, 
of  Bavaria,  as  one  of  the  sove« 
reigns  of  the  Rhenish  league,  Au- 
stria ced^d  Salzburg,  and  a  por« 
tion  of  territory  extending  along 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  from 
Passau  to  the  vicinity  of  Lintz.— 
To  France  she  gave  up  Fiume  and 
Trieste,  and  the  whole  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  south  of  the  Save,  till 
that  Ti ver  enters  Bosnia.  The  king 
ef  Saxony  obtained  a  few  villages 
in  Bohemia;  and  in  Poland,  tht 
whole  of  Western  Gallicia,  from 
the  frontiers  of  Si^esi^t  to  the  Bog, 
together  with  the  city  of  Cracow, 
and  a*  district  round  it  in  Eastern 
Gallicia.— Russia  obtained  ko  much 
of  the  territory  of  this  latter  pro- 
vince, as  should  contain  four  hun- 
dred thousand  souls.<^^Witfa  re- 
spect to  eKtemal  politics,  the  em- 
peror Francis  agreed  to  acknow- 
ledge Joseph  Bonaparte  king  of 
Spain.  But  the  most  mortifying 
and  humiliating  condition  is  tliac 
by  which  the  Austrian  monarch 
^ives  up  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Tyrol,  with  a  provision,  indeed, 
that  Bonaparte  shall  procure  for 
them  a  complete  and  full  pardon. 

In  every  part  of  Germany  peace 
was  now  esublished,  except  m  the 
Tyrol :  the  inhabiuats  of  this  coun- 
try, though  deserted  and  given  up 
by  that  government  in  whose  favour 
they  had  risen  in  arms,  and  to 
whom  they  had  manifested  an  at- 
tachment unbroken  by  the  most 
dreadful  sacrifices  and  sufferings^ 
still  refused  submission  to  the  Ba- 
varians or  French.  More  than  a 
century  has  witnessed  their  fidelity 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  tlie 
determined  and  successful  resistance 
they  have  repeatedly  made  to  the 
invaders  of  their  territory.  The 
nature  of  the  country  which  they 
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iphabiti  as  trell  as  the  necessary  oc*  every  form,  varied  onty  so  as  t9 

cufteition  of  their  lives*  renders  uiem  make  them  more  severely  felt,  if« 

a  viTOrous  and  hardy  race:  the  whole  ritated  and  impoverished  the  Ty* 

msSc  population  is  from  the   age  rolese.     For  three  years  they  suf« 

of  eight  vears  regularly  trained  to  fered>  till,  at  last,  the  prospect  of 

the  U3e  of  the  guDy  by  hunting}  and  a  new  war  between  Austria  and 

firing  at  targets.     Hence  thev  are  -  France  held  out  to  them  an  oppdr« 

proverbially  noted  as  sharp  snoot-  tunity  of  throwing  o£F  the  hateful 

crSy  and  very  supeiior  marksmen/  yoke^    and    perhaps  oT  benefiting 

In   the   year    1794,    when    the  the  cause  of  their  legitimate  sove« 

French  revolutionary  armies  first  reign« 

approached  their  mountains,    the  They  immediately  rose  in  a  mass 

emperor  of    Austria    summoned  and  marched  to  meet  their  ene« 

them  to  defend  themselves.     Or-  mies:  the  latter  were  27|000  strong, 

fanizing  a  .  levy  en  nuuse^  they  but  they  were  unable  to  resist  the 
astened  to  the  defence  o£  their  i>rave  Tyrolese,  who  gained  a 
frontiers,  and  repelled  the  invasion  complete  victory.  Bonaparte,*  ir- 
of  the  enemy:  At  three  other  pe-  ritated  at  this  intelligence,  sent  a 
riods,  in  1798,  1799  and  ISOO,  still  larger  force  against  them)  all 
their  bravery  prevented  their  coun*  of  whom  they  defeated  except  the 
try  from  being  subdued,  or  even  corps  under  Lefebvre.  As  this 
from  becoming  the  seat  of  war.  corps  was  too  powerful  for  them. 
In  1801  they  themselves  were  the  Tyrolese  took  advantage  of 
equally  successful  \  but  the  emperor  the  natural  strength  of  their  coun- 
of  Austria,  surrounded  on  all  sides  try,  and,  by  occupyinj^  the  passes 
with  misfortunes,  was  compelled,  and  tops  of  the  mountains,  impeded 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Hohen-  the  progress  of  the  French,  and 
linden,  to  surrender  the  Tyrol  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  them« 
Voralberg  as  pledges.  For  three  At  length  Lefebvre,  unable  to 
monchs  these  countries  were  in»  retain  tlie  country,  and  continually 
suited,  pillaged  and  oppressed  by  exposed  to  have  his  troops  cut  off 
the  French.  In  1805,  when  the  by  an  enemy  whom  he  could  not 
war  again  broke  out  between  France  reach,  was  compelled  to  retreatt 
and  Austria,  marshal  Ney  and  die  and  seek  his  safety  in  an  ignomini* 
Bavarian  generals  in  vain  attempt-  ous  flight.  The  people  of  the  Ty- 
ed  to  penetrate  the  Tyrol ;  and  rol,  having  thus  freed  their  country- 
had  the  fate  of  this  country  rested  from  the  presence  of  the  French,' 
solely  upon  the  valour  of  its  in-  and  rendered  it  a  safe  asylum  fur 
habitants,  they  would  not  have  such  of  the  Austrian  prisoners  as 
shared  the  calamities  of  the  Au-  found  means  to  escape,  determined 
strian  monarchy.  The  battle  of  to  seek  the  enemy  beyond  their 
Austerlitz  and  the  consequent^peace  frontiers.  Munich,  the  capital  of 
of  Presburgh  transferred  the  terri-  Bavaria,  was  threatened  by  them, 
tory  of  the  Tyrolese  from  Austria  In  Suabia  they  took  Kempteuy  and 
to  Bavaria «  but  their  feelings  and  pushed  on  beyond  Ulm.  In  Italy 
attachments  still  belonged  to  their  they  reached  within  a  few  mile» 
ancient  sovereigns;  nor  was  the  of  Verona;  and-  Carinthia  and 
conduct,  of  Bavaria  towards  them  Salzburg  were  for  a  time  subduedb 
calculated  to  reconcile  them  to  the  ^by  them.  Had  the  other  troops- of 
ckknge.    Taxes  and  oppressioQs'ia  Aimna  been  animated  with  a  st-^ 
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Biiiar  courage,  and  led  on  with 
equal  skill,  jBonaparte  would  have- 
been  more  succe§sfully  opiSo$ed. 

But  •  the  eraperor  Francis  was 
again  compelled  to  mak^  peace, 
andf  as  one  of  the  articles  of  that 
peace,  not  only  to  give  up  the  Ty- 
rol^se,  but  even  to  send  one  of  her 
generals  to  assist  the  French  and 
Bavarians  in  persuading  or  com- 
pelling them  to  submit.  The  cru- 
elties of  the  Frerich,  and  the  ex- 
actions of  the  Bavarians, .however, 
had  made  too  deep  an  impression 
en  the  Tyrolescf  fox:  them  to  yield 
themselves  up  to  the  yoke  without 
resistance.  And  their  resistance 
was  most  formidable :  some  of  the 
most  experienced  generals  of  Bo- 
naparte, a^  the  head  of  some  of  his 
oest  troops,  were  repeatedly  de- 
feated and  driven  back  with  great 
Ipssy  eyen  after  they  had  penetrated 
into  the  centre  of  the  Tyrol.  At  the 
l^ead  of  the  mountaineers  appeared 
a  man  worthy  of  being  a  leader 
^mong  a  nation  of  heroes  :T*the 


brave  HofFer.  This  man  animated 
and  directed  the  actions  of  his 
countrymen ;  and  before  him>  uU'p 
accustomed  as  he  was  to  war,  the 
most  experienced  troops  of  Europe 
fled.  -  In  vain  did  Bonaparte  for  a 
long  time  pour  in  fresh  forces, 
block  up  the  passes  of  the  Tyrolji 
and  forbid  all  communication  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  ajid  the 
neighbouring  countries.  All  his 
'schemes  were  foiled ;  and  if  for  a 
short  time  the  Tyrolese  fled  before 
his  armies,  or  appeared  not  to  op- 
pose their  progress,  it  wais  only  to 
attack  them  to  more  advantage  ia 
the  passes  of  the  mountains^  or 
when  they  were  unprepared.  On 
the  conquest  of  the  country  Bona- 
parte was  determined  :  and  at 
length  *he  effected  it  (if  conquest 
that  can  be  called,  where  every 
inhabitant  pos6ess^s  an  unsubdued 
spirit)  by  pouring  in  continued  rein- 
forcements, and  by  the  capture  and 
infamous  execution  of  tne  gallant 
Hoffer. 
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CKAPtER  XVII. 

jijfairs  of  the  other  States  of  Europe-^  St{ffcrings  of  Sweden  hy  the  H^ar-^ 
from  the  Loss  of  Pomeranla— of  Finland — Distress  and  Dissatifdction  of 
her  Inhabitants — The  King  deposed — Diet  summoned — The  Duke  of 
Sudermania  appointed  King — The  new  Constitution — Peace  with  Russia, 
De/itnark,  dnd  France — State  of  Denmark — of  Russia  and  Turkey — 
of  Holland — Speech  of  Bonaparte  to  the  Legislative  Body — Exposu 
if  on  of  the  State  of  the  French  Empire  with  %espect  to  its  Victories —  Ct>m- 
«i€rc<f-i^an4  public  Works — Proceedings  relative  to  the  Divorce  of  Bo^\ 
naparte^  Consequences  likely  to  result  from  it — State  of  Wesiphalia-^ 
cf  Prussia. 


T^rO  part  of  Europe,  with  the  Bothnia,  and    direct    h^   march 
r\  exception  of  tlie  British  Isles,  against  Sweden  Proper, 
lay  more  completely  beyond  the  '    The  war  would  probably  have 
reach  of  Bonaparte's  power  than  been  renewed  with  similar  obstinacy 
the  kingdom  of  Sweden;  while  at  as  soon  as  the  spring  of  the  year  ISOd 
the  same  time  his  enmity  and  hatred  would  have  permitted  the  resnectiv* 
.  were  directed  against  the  Swedish  armies  to  march  and  act,  had  not  a 
monaich  almost  in  an  equal  degree  revolution  in  Sweden  for  a  ^ime 
as  they  were  against  the  govern-  suspended  hostilities,and  ultimately 
ment  and  ^inhabitants  of  Britain,  brought  about  a  peace.    In  order 
After  France  had  stript  Sweden  bf  to  trace  the  origm  and  cause  of 
her  German  dominions,  tlie  only  this  revolution  (which,  in  an  age 
mode  by  which  she  could  further  tliat  had  not  witnessed  the  extra- 
weaken  and  reduce  her  was  by  m-  ordinary  changes  and  overthrow  of 
citing  the  Russian  emperor  to  at-  empires,  whlcli  France  has  accon^ 
tack   her  on  the  side  of  Finland,  plisned,  would  have  been  deemed 
In  the  last  volume  of  our  Register  and  narrated  as  an  historical  object 
we  gave  an  account   of  the  war  of  prime  importance,}  it  may  ,lje 
which  was  carried  on  between  the  proper  briefly  to  sketch  the  Conduct 
two  powers  on  the  eastern  shores  of  and  state  of  Sweden  from  the  com- 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia :  the  contest  mencement  of  her  hostilities  with 
was  lon^  and  arduous)  and  thou|;h  France.     The  result  of  the  first 
Russia  by  the  immense  superiority  coalition  into  which   Sweden  en- 
pfherforces,  and  from  the  ctrcum-  tered  against  France,  was  the  loss 
stance  of  the  scene  of  war  lying  of  her  trade ;  of  the  second  coali* 
so  much  nearer  her  own  territories,  tion,  the  lo<;s  of  Pomerania,  a  pro- 
at  last  succeeded  in  wresting  tlie  vince  to  which  she  was  obliged  in 
whole  of  Finland  from    Sweden,  a  great  measure  to  look  for  the 
yet    she  found  herself  unable   to  supply  of  her  inhabitants  with  cotb. 
ioul'ie  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  When  the  conferences  were  held  at 
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Tilsit,  Sweden  was  invited  to  join 
in  them ;  but  Gustavus,  who  pos- 
sessed a  mind  endowed  with  more 
pertinacity   tlian  became  the  mo- 
narch of  ,an  i  Impoverished  nation, 
and  who  looked  more  to  what  he 
conceived  to  be  his  own  honour  and 
consistency,  than  to  the  happiness 
of  his  people,  absolutely  refused  to 
become  a  party  in  the  conferences. 
To  the  loss  of  Pomerania  succeeded 
the  loss   of  Finland, — a  province 
which  the  more  favoured  states  of 
Europe  would  have  regarded  as  of 
little   moment   or    utility,  but   to* 
which  the  cold  and  barren  regions  of 
Sweden  were  considerably  indebted 
for  the  necesss^ries  of  life,     tn  point 
of  population  and   intrinsic  value, 
Finland  might  justly  be  considered 
as  forming  one  third  part  of  the 
Swedish  empire. 

Still   the   Swedish  people    per- 
ceived their  monarch  determined 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  Russia ; 
a  war  by  which  so  much  territory 
had  been  already  loct ; — which  had 
nearly  destroyed  the  whole  trade 
of  the  kingdom  ; — and  to  support 
which  they  were  compelled  to  bear 
the  most   oppressive   taxes,   while 
their  means  of  paying  thsm  were 
proportionally  reduced.      If  they 
looked  forward,    tli&y   anticlp;tted 
only  an  increase  of  misfortunes  and 
evils»    without  the    most    distant 
prospect  of  any  advantage,  or  evon 
sdleviation.       That      Russia     had 
leagued  herself  to  France,  contrary 
to  all  rul^s  of  justice  and  maxims 
of  policy  ;— that  the  government 
of  France  was  built  on  oppression 
and  cruelty,  and  airrred  at  the  con- 
quest or^desoLiiion  of  all  Europe, 
were  to  them  insufficient  reasons, 
why  they,  a  comparatively  feeble 
people,  and  fortunately  placed  out 
of  the  reach  of  her  powei",  sliould 
sacrifice  every  thing  to  endeavour 


to  save  Europe, •ind  punish  or  re* 
press  the  ambition  of  France.    ' 

In  tiie  midst  of  the  poverty  and 
want  Occasioned  by  the  loss  of  Po- 
merania and   Finland,  a  dreadful 
infectious    disorder  'broke   out   in 
Sweden,  which,  from  the  inabilitf 
of  tJie  poorer  order  of  the  inhabit- 
ants to  procure  the  necessary  me* 
dical  ad  vide  and  assistance,  or  even 
the  proper   food   and   attendance, 
made  great  ravages  amongst  them« 
Nor  were  causes  of  discontent  con- 
fined to  the  people :    the    army, 
finding  that    their  sovereign  waff 
resolved  again  to  )ead  them  to  a 
war,  in  which  defeat,  loss,  and  ex<- 
trcme  hardships  were  certain,  and 
which  they  thought  might  be  avoid- 
ed if  he  looked  more  to  the  good  of 
his  subjects,  and  dismissed  irom  his 
mind  the  quixotic  idea  of  opposing* 
France,    nianifesicd     unequivocal 
si^'ns  of  discontent.  A  considerable 
par':  of :  lie  western  army  determined 
to  march  to  Stockholm.    The  otner 
armies  evinced  a  ;imil<ir  determina- 
tion.    As  soon  as  these  .hings  were 
known  to  the  king,  he  resolvea  to 
proceed  to  die  south   of  Sw-den, 
and  endeavour  to  collect  troops,  tor 
the   purpose  of  opposing    the  re* 
volied   armies.      The  nobility    in 
Stoclcholm  presented  strong  remon- 
strances a^aii^st  this  plan  :  but  the 
king  continuing  obstinately  fixed  to 
his  purpose,  ihey  judged  it  neces- 
sary to  make  him  a  prisoner.     In 
this  Situation  of  affairs,  the   duke 
of  Sudermanift  w:»s  called  upon  to 
assume  a  temporary  government, 
till  final  measures  were  taken  re- 
specting the  king. 

Steps  were  immediately  taken  to 
assenrble  the  diet ;  and  after  con- 
siderable  discussion,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  depose  the  king,  and  to 
place  the  duke  of  Sudermania  on 
the  tliroae.    A  new   constitutioa 

was 
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was  formed,  consisting  of  114  ar- 
ticles j  the  most  important  of  which 
ar^  to  the  followinG;  purport : — The 
government  is  declared  to  be  mo- 
narchical a-id  hiTcditary,  with  limi- 
tation lo  th^  male  issue  : — the  king 
is  wholly  exempt  from  responsibi- 
lity, but  the  members  of  the  conn- 
cil  of  slate,  appointed  by- him,  are 
to  be  responsible  for  the  aUvIcc 
tliey  give.  The  privilege  of  de- 
ciding npon  all  business  before  the 
council  is  ve-steJ  in  the  king,  who 
may  assent  or  dissent,  in  opposiiion 
to  all  the  members:  to  them  is 
allowed  only  the  liberty  of  remon- 
strating ;  and  they  are  to  record 
their  dissent  from  the  opinion  of 
the  king :  if  tliey  do  not,  they  are 
to  be  deemed  guilty  of  abetting  the 
king  in  his  decision,  if  it  should  be 
tmconstitutiorial.  No  person  can 
be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  ho- 
nour or  property,  without  trial:— no 
person  can  be  harassed  or  perse- 
cuted for  his  religious  opinions. — 
No  judge  cijin  be  removed  from  his 
office  by  the  king,  wtthout  just 
cause  and  proof  of  criminality.  The 
diet  is  to  be  regularly  assembled, 
but  no  diet  is  to  sit  longer  than 
three  months.  -No  officer  of  the 
crown  is  to  use  his  influence  in  the 
election  of  the  members  of  the  diet 
No  man,  while  a  member  of  the 
diet,  can  be  accused  or  deprived  of 
his  liberty,  lor  what  hg  may  have 
done  or  said  in  his  respective  state, 
unless  the  state  to  whkh  he  belongs 
shall  require  it.  The  king  cannot 
impose  any  taxes  without  the  Qon- 
sent  of  the  diet. — ^The  liberty  of 
the  press  is  to  be  superintended  by 
a  committee. 

As  soon  as  the  revolution  which 
had  taken  place  in  Sweden  was 
known  in  Russia,  an  armistice  was 
concluded  between  the  two  powers : 
this  bowerer  vas  not  of  long  dura- 


tion. The  particular  causes  which 
terminated  it  are  n^ot  well  under- 
stood: but  there  is  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  Russia  was  auxious  to 
intciiere  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Swedish  government  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  duke  of  Sudcrmania 
and  the  Swedish  nobility  were 
willing  to  admit.  Some  difficulty 
mic^ht  also  arise  from  the  ezprcst 
declaration  of  the  new  king,  that 
he  was  determined  not  to  consent 
to  any  peace  with  Russia,  which 
sliould  be  disgraceful  to  Sweden, 
or  compel  her  to  take  up  arms 
against  Her  faithful  ally  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  war  between  Russia 
and  Sweden  was  accordingly. re- 
newed ;  but  misfortune  still  at» 
tended  the  armies  of  the  latter ;  and 
as  the  former  receded  from  some 
of  her  demands  which  were  con- 
sidered most  harsh  and  dishonouT^ 
able,  peace  was  at  length  concluded 
between  them,  on  the  17th  of  Sep^ 
tember.  Great  sacrifices  of  ter- 
ritory were  necessarily  made  hj 
Sweden:  the  sea  of  Aland,  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  the  rivers 
of  Tomea  and  Meconio  were  fixed 
as  the  future  boundaries  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  The  islands 
at  an  equal  distance  from  Aland 
and  Finland  were  ceded  to  Russia» 
while  Sweden  was  permitted  to  re« 
tain  such  as  were  nearer  to  her  own 
coast.  Sweden  obtained  some  re* 
laxation  with  respect  to  her^  com^*" 
mcrcial  intercourse  with  Great  Bri- 
tain :  she  promised  to  adhere  to 
what  Bonaparte  is  pleased  to  de^ 
nominate  the  continental  system, 
muier  certain  modifications  which 
the  necessities  of  the  country  abso*^ 
lutely  required.  The  king  of  Swe- 
den engaged  to  shut  his  ports  to  the 
ships  of  Great  Britain,  and  not  to 
allow  the  importation  of  any  thing 
from  that  country,  except  salt  and 
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colonial  prodace.  Soon  after  peace  little  interruption,  Iceland,  tlie 
vas  concladed  between  Russia  and  oldest  colony  of  any  European  state, 
Swedes,  the  latter  opened  a  nego-  bas  been  taken  possession  of,  rather 
ttation  widi  France  and  Denmark:  than  conquered,  by  the  English  ; 
the  terms  with  Denmark  were  soon  but  hitherto  our  humanity  has  had 
adjusted,  nor  do  they  cont<iin  any  more  room  for  exertion  in  this  inhos- 
thmg  remarkable.  The  negotia-  pitable  spot,  dian  our  commerce, 
tioa  with  France  was  more  pro«  The  ajffairs  of  Russia,  independ- 
tracted:  by  the  terms  of  it,  a  more  ently  of  her  connexion  with  France 
strict  adherence  to  the  continental  and  her  war  with  Sweden,  are  of 
system  was  imposed  on  Sweden,  to  little  importance.  Ai  soon  as  peace 
Tirhich,  however,  as  yet,  she  hasL  not  betw)een  Great  Britain  and  Turkey 
been  conipelled  j^o  submit.  As  soon  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
as  the  new  constitution  of  Sweden  mission  of  Mr.  Adair  and  the  in- 
vns  fixedj  and  it  was  found  that  tervention  of  the  Austrian  ambas^ 
the  people  were  completely  tran*  sador  at  the  Porte,  Russia  directed 
quillized  and  content,  more  liberty  her  arms  against  that  power.  It 
'was  given  to  Gustavus,  and  a  re-  was  expected  that  the  fate  of  this 
gahs  income  was  allowed  him.  shattered    and   convulsed   empire 

Denmark   offers   little   to    our    would  soon  be  decided.    Another 
notice  this  year.     From  the  nature    revolution  had  taken  place  at  Con- 
and  situation  of  her  territories,  she    stantin9plc,  in  which  Mustapha  Ba« 
suffers  much  from  the  war  with    raicter  had  been  either  slain  or 
Great  Britain.  Norway,  unproduc-    compelled  to  fly,  and  the  Janissa- 
five  in  itself,  and  cut  off  l^y  our  su*    ries  had  assumed  a  tumultuous  and 
perior  maritime  power  from  all  re-    despotic  power.     But  the  Russian 
{pilar  connexion  with  the  more  ier-   forces,  tnough  opposed  to  a  go- 
tile  territoriea  of  Zealand  and  Jut-    vemment  at  all  times  feeble,  and 
land,   has   suffered  considerably :    latterly  become  convulsed  to  the 
nor  has  Zealand  itself  been  much    very  centre,  did  not  succeed  or 
more    fortunate ;    adthough    this   advance  towards  the  accomplish- 
island  if  extremely  productive  of    ment  of  their  |;reat  object  with 
corn,  yet  it  is  indebted  to  the  con-    so  much  celerity  as  was  anticipated. 
tinent  for  many  of  the  nec<|&saries    That  the  destructicHi  of  the  Turkish 
oT  life,  from  which  it  was  com-    empire  is  at  hand,  there  can  be 
pletely  cut  off  by  our  ships  cruising    litue  doubt ;  but  till  the  pleasure  of 
m  the  Belts.    As,  however,  it  was    Bonaparte  decree)-  its  dissolution, 
^dently  for  ihe  mutual  advantage    the  power  of  Russia  wiU  be  im- 
43£  Denmark  and  Britain,  that  a    potent  against  it.    With  respect  to 
commercial  intercourse  should  take    the  internal  situation  of  the  latter 
place  between  ^hem,  the  former    kingdom,  it  may  easily  be  conjec- 
govemment,  as  far  as  she  was  per-    tnred,  from  the  devotion  of  its  mo- 
mitted  by  Bonaparte,  has  relaxed    narch  to  the  very  creatures  of  Bo- 
ixi  her  interdiction  of  our  manufac-    i^aparte ;— the  ill-will  and  dissatis- 
tures  and  colonial  produce.    And    faction  of  the  nobility  from  this 
as  the  very  existence  of  Norway    dluse,  and   from  the  almost  de- 
'  depended  on  her  imerchanging  her    struction  of  their  revenues,  in  con- 
timber  for  the  necessaries  of  life,    sequence  of  the  interruption  of  the 
the  trade  between  th^t  country  and    commerce    between    Russia    and 
Britain  has  been  carried  on  with    Great  Britain*fln  the  case  of  Russia^ 
IdOd.  2D  the 
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the  iiDpossibility  of  imposing  ef- 
fectual and  permanent  restrictions 
on  coonnerce  is  abundantly  ma- 
nifest. So  overloaded  was  this 
country  with  superabundant  pro- 
duce,  and  so  destitute  of  the  articles 
for  which  she  was  accustomed  to 
exchange  \i,  that  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander was  at  length  compelled  to 
admit  of  the  exportation  of  tim- 
ber and  naval  stores  to  Britain*  and 
to  receive  from  her  manu£ictures 
and  colonial  ()roduce. 

But  die  inhabitants  of  no  country 
OB  the  continent  suffered  more 
from  the  interruption  of  commerce 
than  chose  of  Holland.  Their 
habits  and  their  necessities  alike  lead 
them  to  commercial  pursuits.  Bo- 
Aaparte*  aware  of  this,  and  suspect* 
ing  that  they  would  fovour  and 
encourage  the  importation  of  Bri- 
tish goods,  obliged  his  brother 
Liouis  tQ  impose  very  rigid  restric- 
tions on  his  subjects.  Louis,  na- 
turally of  a  mild  and  peaceable 
disposition,  and  not  able  to  witness 
the  distresses  of ,  his  subjects  with- 
out feeling  a  wi^  to  rebeve  them, 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  soften  his 
brother,  and  to  persuade  him  to 
relax  his  anti-commercial  edicts 
with  respect  to  the  Dutch.  Some 
time^  and  for  a  short  period,  he 
seems  to  have  su^eeded ;  for  de- 
crees were  issued  allowing  the  ex- 
portadon  of  certain  articles,  the 
produce  of  Holland,  and  the  im- 
portation of  goods  from  Great  Bri- 
tain* But  these  decrees  were  either 
rescinded  in  such  a  short  time,  or 
were  so  constantly  altered,  that  com- 
mercial adventurers  i^^re  afraid^  to 
act  upon  them.  Notwithstanding 
all  that  the  Dutch  had  su£Fered  tn 
furtherance  of  the  objects  of  Bo- 
naparte'sambition^and  of  his  hatred 
against  this  country,  they  were 
officially  accused  in  the  Moniteur 
of  having  deserted  the  cause  of  the 


continent,  and  6p^sed  ditf'  antf^ 
commercial  decrees  of  Bonaparte/ 
This  accusation  drew  from  thi? 
Dutch  a  pathetic  appeal  to  whaif 
they  had  suffered  and  done  for 
Fiance;  but  the  a[^'peal was  madc^ 
in  vain.  Bonaparte  kn^w  that,tiot<* 
%vithstandYng  his  hordes  of  custom- 
house officers,  the  manufactures  of 
this  country,  and  colonial  product 
,  to  an  enormous  amount,  was  smug- 

fled  into  Holland,  and  through 
iolland  introduced  into  the  con- 
tinent and  even  into  France  itself.* 
The  expedition  of  the  .English' 
against  Flushing  took  place  about 
this  time :  he  conceived  that  if  xh€ 
island  ^t  the  mouth  of-  the  Scheldt 
had  formed  part  of  the  French  em*' 
pire,  they  would  have  been  better 
prepared  for  an  invasion,  and  would 
not  have  exposed  his  navy  and  ar^ 
senals  at  Antwerp  to  such  great 
danger.  As  soon  therefore  as  he . 
had  finished  the  war  with  Austria* 
he  summdned  his  brother  Louis  10 
Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  th0 
chanees  that  he  deemed  necessar]^ 
in  Holland,  and  of  infusing  into 
him,  if  possible,  a  portion  .of  his 
own  callousness  to  the  sufferings  of 
his  subjects,  and  of  his  hatred  ta 
England.  '  ^ 

In  France  itself,  our  attention  ia 
called  this  year  to  a  very  important 
scene  ;-^the  divorce  of^  Bonaparte 
from  his  empress  Jo^phine.  But 
before  we  detail  the  particulars  of 
that  scene,  we  shall  advert  to  the 
speech  of  the  emperor  to  the  legist 
latNre  body,  and  the  usual  annual 
exposition  of  the  state  of  thdT 
,  country. 

The  legislative  body  met  otf 
the  Sd  of  December,  when'^Bona*- 
parte  addressed  them  in  the  uluaf 
strain.  He  rapidly  sketttied  his 
triumphs  in  Spain  aiid  Austria^ 
and  congratulated  ^m  on  the  ter^ 
sntnation  of  whaC  te  deaomintted^ 
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At  fourth  Panic  war  in  the  short 
f pace  of  three  months.  He  then 
adverted  to  our  fatal  and  inglorious 
expedition  to  the  Scheldt.     **  The 

fenius   of  France    conducted  the 
inglisb  army :  it  has  terminated  its 
projects  in  the  pestilential   marshes 
of  Walcheren."    The  extension  of 
the  French  empire  is  t!ie  next  suhr 
ject  of  congratulation.    The  Tus- 
cans were  worthy  of  forming;  part 
of  niie  great  nation,  from  the  mild- 
ness ot  their  character^  from  the 
attachment  of  their  ancestors   to 
France,  and  from  the  seryices  they 
have  rendered  to  European  civiliza- 
tion :  on  these  accounts  they  .are 
united  to  the  empire.     The  pope 
is  stripped  of  his  temporal  power 
;ind    territory,  and    compelled  to 
jcstore  it  to  ihe  successor  of  Char* 
lemagne,  from  whpm  he  received 
it,   because  the  great  $chemes  of 
fonaparte  were  alway^opposed  in 
the  Peninsula  by  the  weakness  or 
treachery  of  the  sovereign  pontiff* 
The  treaty  of  Vienna  has  given  to 
France  a  great  extent  of  territory, 
pn  the  Adriatic  sea :  this  territory 
is  forxne4  into  the  Illyiian  republict 
*^  and  ^hall  be  governed  in  such  a 
jnanner    as    shall   enable    France 
.either   to  protect  or    punish  ihe 
jieighbouring    Turkish    empire." 
Holland,  placed  between  England 
2nd  prance,— but  from  her  position 
the  natural  outlet  of  the  principal 
arteries  of  the  latter,  must  undergo 
£onie  changes,  in  order  to  cover 
the  safety  of  ^e  cftlipire^  and  prOf 
V^te  the  mutual  interest  of  the  two 
countries.    This  speech  concluded 
with  denouncing  the  flight  of'  the 
leopard  to  the  ocean»  in  order  to 
^roid  shame,  dejR^a^,  and  deuth,^  as 
$oon  a$  Bonaparte  should  cross  the 
{^ynenees* 

In  the  annual  expos;tUQn  of  the 
|tate  of  the  French  -empire,  it  is 
gicLnowIedged  that  its   commerpe 


suffers  considerably ;   nor  is  there 
any  hope  held  out  that  it  would 
speedily  regain  its  former  freedom 
and  flourisiiing  state.    In  order  to 
draw  off  the  attention  of  the  French 
people  from  this  gloomy  and  dis- 
couraging subject,  the  victories  and 
conquests  of  Napoleon  are  enume- 
rated and    dwelt   upon   at   great 
length,  and  with  much  exultation 
and  triumph;  while  the  perfidy  and 
the  blunders  of  the  English  ministry 
are    brought    into    contrast    with 
French    honour,    moderation,  and 
success.     It  is  positively  denied  that 
Bonaparte  ever  entertained  the  idea 
of  restoriifg  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
or  that  he  views  with  the  least  jea- 
lousy or  ill-will  the  gr^at  accession 
Jo£  territory  gained  by  Russia  from 
Austria 'and  Sweden.     The  neces- 
sity atd  advantage  of  uniting  part 
of  Holland  <o    France    are  more 
fully  dwelt  upon  than  in  the  speech 
x)f^  Bonaparte.    But  the  most  singu^ 
lar  passage  in  this  part  of  ^he  ex- 
pose, is  tliat  which  relates  to  the 
Spanish    settlements  in  America. 
The  French  emperor  will  not  op- 
pose their  independence  ;— as  if  it 
rested  with  hifn,  destitute  as  he  is 
of  a  navy,   whether   the  Spanish 
polonies  should  be  free  or  not« 

The  works  that  have  been  carried 
on  in  the  interior  of  France  are 
next  enumerated :  among  these  the 
most  useful  are  the  canal  Napoleon, 
which  will  nnite  the  Rhine  and  the 
Rhone; — the  maritime  works  at 
^^herburgy  where  the  rock  has  been 
hollowed  out  SO  feet  below  high 
water;-— the  road<  which  traverse 
the  Alps,  the  Appeoines,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  in  every  direction;  and 
the  draining  the  sterile  marshes  of 
Bourgoing,  Cotentin,  and  Roche- 
fort.  On  no  work  have  the  French 
bestowed  more  pains,  laid  out  more 
money,  or  exerted  more  skill  and 
Ubourt  than  on  their  high  roads, 
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which  lead  from  the  empire  to  the 
neighbottrtng  ktagdoms :  and  bf  no 
work  perhaps  has  France  more 
contributed  to  her  victories  and 
conquests.  By  means  of  the  exciel- 
)ent .  roads  leading  from  France  to 
'  Germany^  Bonaparte  in  every  w^ 
witli  Austria*  and  particularly  i|i 
the  last,  was  enabled  to  transport 
with  so  much  celerity,  such  im- 
mense bodies  of  troops,  with  their 
requisite  artillery,  ac^utrements, 
and  provisions,  and  to  bring  up, 
whenever  it  was  requisite,  fresh 
reinforcements. 

A  rumour  had  for  a  long  time 
gone  abroad,  which,  though  it  oc- 
casionally died  away,  was  always 
revived  after  a  short  interval,  that 
Bonaparte  meant  to  divorce  Jose- 

Ehine,.for  the  purpose  of  nniting 
ims^lf  with  a  younger  and  more 
noble  bride.  At  lasi^  on  the  16th 
of  Decembef,  his  design  to  dissolve 
his  marriage  was  formally  an- 
noimced.  The  project  of  a  decree 
on  the  subject  was  submitted  to  the 
senate  on  that  day,  and  before  tlie 
sitting  terminated  the  law  autho- 
rizing the  divorce  was  enacted.  To 
witness  this  divorcjs,  i^ost  <^  the 
relations  of  Bonaparte  and  Jose* 
phine  were  summoned  to  Paris. 
The  archchancellor  was  ordered  to 
attend  in  the  grand  cabinet  of  the 
emperor,  where  die  emprcis,  the 
kings  of  Holland,  Westphalia,  and 
Naples ;  the  viceroy  of  Italy  ;  die 
queens  of  {iollatid,  Westphalia,  and 
Spain ;  madame,  the  modier  of 
Bonaparte,  and  the  princess  Pau- 
line, were  assembled. — ^l^he  emne- 
fO£  then  explained  to  them  Iiis 
views,  and  the  motives  which  hud 
led  him  to  fonli  them  and  carry 
them  into  execudon.  Anxious  to 
promote  the  interests  of  France^ 
and  convinced  that  those  interests 
would  be  (lest  securpd  ifike  should 
leave  children  to  inherit  his  tbronti 


brought  up  in  the  knowledges  of  hts 
plans,  and  imbibingfrom  him  his  love 
of  the  French  people,  he  had  come 
to  the  reluctant  determination  to 
divorce  the  empress  Josepbine,  by 
whom /he  could  no  loneer  expect  to 
have  issue,  in  order  that  he  might 
unite  himself  to  a  more  youthful 
bride.  Th&  motive  alone,  and  not 
any  ground  of  complaint  ag^nst 
the  empress,  whom  be  wished  still 
to  retam  the  title,  and  whom  he 
should  always  esteem,  had  led  him 
to  this  step.  As  soon  as  Bonaparte 
had  finished,  the  empress  stuped 
forward,  and  declared  that  she 
willingly  consented  to  die  divorce, 
in  order  to  further  jhe  emperor's 
generous  and  patriotic  views.  From 
him  she  had  received  all  she  pos- 
sessed: towards  him  she  ^t  the 
strongest  attachment;  of  this  at- 
tachment she  gave  the  greatest  proof 
by  iconsendng  to  cease  to  be  his 
wife. — A  proces  verbal  was  then 
drawn  up,  which  was  signed  by  the 
kings,  queens,  princes,  and  prin- 
cesses presents  as  well  as  by  the 
emperor  and  empress.  Thus  ter- 
minated  a  scene  which  we  might 
be  disposed  to  mock  for  its  mum« 
mery,  did  not  the  character  of  Bo- 
napiute  forcibly  and  painfully  im- 
pre^  upon  our  minds  the.  convic- 
tion, that  it  is  intended  to  produce, 
and  will  most  assuredly  produce, 
the  consolidation  and  permanency 
of  his  power,  and  the  consequent 
hopelessness  of  die  restoradon  of 
independence  to  E^tfope. 

Of  the  changes  which  Bonaparte 
has  effected  on  the  continent  of 
Eurppe,  perhaps  a  pretty  clear  and 
adequate  idea  may  be  lormed,  by 
a  description  of  the  new  kfngdcm 
of  We^phalia,  and  of  Prussia:— « 
the  one  made  up  of  a  number  of 
states,  before  their  onion  subject  to 
very  different  governments;  and 
the  latteri  reduced  by  an  ill-con- 
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ducted  war  lielow  the  level  of  most  is  established.  The  system  of  taza» 
of  the  newly  created  ktagdomsof  tton Is  regular  and  uniform.  These 
Bonaparte.  The  kingdom  of  West*  blessings  are  comiterbaluncedy  or 
phalia  is  divided  into  eight  dep;irt-  dearly  purchased,  by  the  loss  of  do* 
ments ;  its  area  consists  of  about  mestic  iiappiness^  arising  from  tlie 
3000  square  miles,  and  its  popula-  conscription  laws  ; — the  decrease  of 
tion  amounts  to  l,9H)vi43.  This  their  comforts,  by  the  annihilation 
population  consists  of  Prussians,  of  their  trade.; — the  suppiession  of 
Hessians*  HanoverianSt  Bruns-  their  feelings,  from  the  dread  of 
wickers,,  &c.,  who  rejoice  at» '  or  military  execution,  sliould  they  ut« 
are  dissatisfied  with,  their  new  sOtc-  ter  a  complain^ ;— the  subversion  of 
reign  amd  form  of  government,  ac*  their  moral  principles,  from  the 
cording  to  the  comparative  happi«  secrecy,  deceit,  and  fraud,  they  are 
ness  or  jnisery  diey  experienced  be-  compelled  to  have  recourse  to,  in 
fore  (hey  were  subdued  and  incor-  order  to  elude  the  conscription 
porated.  The  Hessians  have  the  laws,  or  to  procure  by  exchange  a 
feast  cause  to  lament  the  change  in  few  of  the  prohibited  comforts  of 
their  condition  ;— the  people  of  life ; — and  finally*  by  the  decline  of 
Hanover  and  Brunswick,  the  most,  civilization  and  leaniing  among 
This  motley  group  is  kept  in  sub-  them,  owinj^  to  the  military  cha- 
jection  by  an  immense  military  racter  of  theit  goTemment. 
force,  much  beyond  the  capability  Tlie  kingdom  vf  Prussia,  not- 
of  the  territory.  The  contingent  to  witlistanding  the  severe  losses  slie 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  has  sustahied  in  the  south-west  of 
amounts  to  20,000  infantry,'  iStSOO  Poland  and  the  north-west  of  Ger- 
cavalry,  and  1^500  artillery ;  but  many»  still  contains  a  population  of 
the  Freneh  emperor  is  always  ready  more  than  five  millions.  Her  in- 
to supply  troops  to  keep  his  new  feriority  therefore  does  not  arise  so 
kingdoms  in  subjection,  under  the  much  from  die  territory  she  has 
pretext  of  enabling  them  to  main-  heen  compelled  to  relinquish,  as- 
tain  their  military  establishment.  from  the  weakness  and  impolicy  of 
In  several  respects  the  German  her  eovemment.  Although  her  fall 
states  which  now  form  the  khiedom  resulted  from  these  causes,  they 
of  Westphalia,  are  theoretically  are  still  suffered  to  subsist  and  ope<^ 
benefited  since  their  .  incorporation*  rate.  Every  measure  which  would 
It  is  however  doubtful  whether  the  call  forth  tlie  industry  of  her  inhu- 
'  privileges  granted  by  their  new  bitants  is  now  pecidiarly  necessary, 
constitution  will  ever  be  fully  and  in  order  to  compensate  for  her 
regularly  enjoyed.  Some,  indeed,  losses ;  yet  monopolies  and  res  trie- 
iiave  already  taken  place.  All  tions  are  slill  allowed  to  continue, 
kinds  of  slavery  and  vassalage  are  Policy  dictates  to  Prussia  the  ne- 
abolished.  In  the  eye  of  tlie  law,  cessity  of  giving  up  the  idea  of 
all  are  declared  .  to  have  equal  continuing  a  military  power,  while 
rights.  The  indifference,  or  the  it  points  out  the  advantages  she 
liberality,  manifested  by  Bonaparte  possesses  for  con^^erce ;  yet  the 
in  points  of  religion,  has  been  ex-  Icing  still  fondly  cherishes  tlie  hopes 
tended  to  them :  every  form  of  re-  and  plans  formed  by  the  great 
igtous  worship  is  permitted,  and  Frederic,  and  directs  his  &ble 
o  political  disability  is  recognised*  efforts  to  recruit  his  army  in  the 
The  trial  by  jury  in  criming  cases  midst  of  an  impoverished  people. 
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From  this  rage  for  continuing 
Prussia  a  military  powerV  conse- 
quences prejudicial,  not  only  to 
commerce,  but  also  to  the  finances, 
have  resulted :  the  soldiers  are  paid 
regularly  and  fully,  while  the  pub- 
lic functionaries  are  left  unpaid,  or 
receive  only  half  their  '  salaries  s 
the  state  paper  is  at  a  gre^t  dis- 
count :  no  money  circulates :  peo^ 
pie  lock  it  up,  unable  to  employ  it 
from  the  restriction^  imposed  on 
tradct  and  afraid  to  discover  their 
possession  of  it,  lest  they  should  be 
summoned  to  contribute  tp  foiled 


9 

loans.  •  From  these  circumstances 
it  is  abundantly  evident  that  tho 
Prussian  govern viefit  f«  a  still 
greater  enemy  t/>  the  welfare  of  its 
ovm  subjects,  than  the  ambitiop  and 
rapacity  of  France,  apd  that  its 
misfortunes  have  not  yet  opened 
its  eyes  to  their  causes  and  remedy  t 
a  further  illustration  and  proof,  if 
it  were  needful,  of  the  melancholy 
truth,  that  the  old  governments  of 
Europe  have  fallen  principallip 
through  their  own  obstinacy,  pre« 
jndi^e,  weakness,  and  foUjTt 
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PRINCIPAL    OCCURRENCES 


*  • 


la  the  Year  1809. 


December;  1808.    . 

31.  On  Friday  a  great  crowd  of 
peopie  gathered  round  the  house  of 
a  Mr.  Hunt)  a  tinman,  in  Chandos- 
itreet,  Co  vent-Garden,  on.  the  sup- 
position that  a  girl,  who  ha4  beea; 
his  servant,  h.id  lost  her  life  throqgk 
beating  and  starvation^  as  was  very 
imlversally  circulated  through  the 
prowd.    In  the  evening  the  popular 
mdignatton  rose  to  s«ch  a  heighri 
that  several  panes  of   glass  were 
broken  in  the  house  by  the  mob.* 
Police  ofl&cers  x^cre  called  in,  and 
the  crowd  were  dispersecU     An  in- 
<iuest  was  then  held  at  the  Crown 
and  Thistle,  in  the  same  street,  be« 
fore  Anthony  Gel  I,  esq.  coroner  for  ' 
Westminster.     The*  substance    of 
Ae  evidence  was,  that  Ann  Fane,  • 
the  deceased;  was  a  girl  about  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  and  had  been  a' 
pauper  in  tlie  workhouse  at  J-iynn, 
in  Norfolk,  in  consequence  of  her 
having  been  the  orphan  child  cjf 
poor  parents.      She  fv^s  taken   a 
short  time  back  into  the  service  of 
Mr.  H.  as  an  apprentice.    She  was 
thought  by  her  mistress  to  be  an 
untoward gis'l,  and  at  different  times 
«c«ve<i   correction;     From    what 
cause  it  did  not  appear,  but   she 
iell  into  a  dun  serous  state  of  ill- 
health.      Dr.    Merriman,r  of  the 
Western  DisjHjnsary,  pTes<?ribed  for  • 
her  at  ditfercnt  times ;  but  she  was 
always  in  the  ^company  of  Mrs*  H. 


A  rtlation  frequently  visited  her, 
but  alvrays  in  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
M.  and  nothing  particular  came 
our.  A  neighbour  had  fi;eq,Uently 
lieard  the  girl  cry  %ut,  and  there 
Were  the  marks  of  blows  upon  dif- 
ferent parts  cf  her  person.  But  Dr. 
Mcrriman  was  of  opinion  that  there 
was  not  any  appearance  whatever 
of  injury,  such  as  ws^s  sufficient  to 
have  occasioned  the  death  of  the 
patfertt/  eitJier  internally  or  exter- 
nally; *aad  the  deceased  haVing 
been  for- some  time  ill,  the  verdict 
Was— Died  a  natural  death. 
-  The  suit  commenced  by  Francis 
Newbcry,  esq.  of  Heathfield  Farlc, 

"in  StisseXy- against  the  inhabitants 
df  his  parish,  for  -  the  'damage  he 

'  sustained  by  his  woods  having  been 
twee  set-  on  fire,  in  the  itionth'  of 
March  la^t,  by  some  person  or  per- 
son sunknown>  hasbeep  deter  mined 
by  tlie  payment  to  htm'  of  the  sum 
awarded,  in-  conformity  with  tht 
Ofpi/nons  of  two  ominent  co)insel» 
who  both  agreed,  that  Mr.- New- 
bery  was  entitled  u>  recover,  under 
the  acts  of  the  18tli  of  f^dward-Ii 
and  tiio6th  of  George  I.  This 
case  is  of  importance  to  the  com* 
munity,  as  it  will  show,  that  in 
Sttch  atrocious  attempts  upon  ma« 
gistrates,  and  others  who  are  active 
in*  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  ma- 
lice will  miss  of  its  aim,  and  the 
injury  fall  upon  the  neighbourhoody 
ilistead  of  toe  indlvjduaL 
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FAMILY    OF   BOHAP.ARTE. 

Napoleon Emperor  of  France  and  king  of  luly-t 

Jose|^  Bonaparte  *  ^  Kilig  of  Spain.  /  . 

Louis  Bonaparte  ./:.....  King  of  Holland.         *  ' 
Jerome  Bonaparte  • .  . .   . .  King  of  Westphalia. 

Infant  daughter  of  ditto. .     Princess  of  Bologna. 
JoacWra  Wurat,brothcr.Wi_fj^    j^^ 

m-law  to  Napoleon. . . .  J  .     **  '^ 

Cardinal  Feschc,  uncle  to**  Archbp.  of  Lyons  and  primatq  of  the  coi^; 

>bpoleon /     federation  of  the  Rhine,  • 


1  1 


f^asjol  Kings  ofBanaparte^s  Creation.^ 

King  f3^  Bavaria.  ^ 

King  of  WuTtembnrg, 
King  of  Saxony. 


* 


« 


«*•• 


Some  of  the  Prefich  NohiUty  created'^  Bwapafk. 

r%  '%.»  rr  w         J  f  Prince  of  fieneventoj  in  the  kingdom  of 

C.  M.  Talleyrand, \     Nj^pks. 

Marshal  Bemadotte Prince  of  Ponte  Corro, 

n  Bf5ttl)ier •  *  Prince  of  Ncufchatel  T Switzerland.) 

*■  ■        Marmont Duke  of  Ragusa  (DaUnatia. ) 

^  Junot • . . .  Duke  of  Abrantes  (Portugal.) 

■  Savary. Duke  of  |lovigo  (Italy,  near  Venice.) 

y.  Davoust. Dute  of  Auerstadt. 

Angereau Duke  of  CastigUoni  ( in  Italy.ncar  Mantua.  \ 

Bessiens Duke  of  Jstria  ( East  of  the  Venetian  Gulfc) 

Kdlerman. . .  i  • .  •  •  Duke  of  Valmy. 

Arlichis •  Duke  of  Padua  (near  Venice. ) 

Caulincourt Duke  of  Vicenza  (near  Venice. ) 

Duroc Duke  of  Friouli  (north  of  Venice. ) 

Victor.  4 Duke  of  Belluno  (near  Venice.) 

■  ^   ,       Souk Duke  of  Dalmatia  (Gulf  of  Venice.) 

„J ^^  Lefebre Duke  of  Dantzick. 

y,  ■  ■      Moncey Dukeof Coniegliano(inTtalj.ncarPaniuu) 

.— : —  Mortier Duke  of  Treviso  (near  Venice.) 

.  Masaena Duke  of  RivoH  (near  Turin.) 

^.                        '  rDuke  of  Elchingen  (Germanyp  circle  of 
r-. Ney... I     Swabia.) 

Lasnes. * .    Duke  of  Montcbello  f  Italy)  killed. 

Mons.  Cambaoeres Duke  of  Parma  (Italy.) 

Lebrun. . . .^ Duke  of  Placenza  (itaJy.) 

Lacu) •  Count  Sessac. 

Clark Count  Hueaberg. 
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'svFFLiis  SBMT  to  SPAIN  AND  Thc   fouTidation-stonc    of    the 

pouTVGAL.  new  theatre  in  Covent-Garden,  now 

Sent  since  the  1st  of  May,  '1808.  erecting  V Mr.  Robert  Smirke,  was 
fcec^s  of  cannon. .  98  and  31,600  this  day  laid  by  his  royal  highness 
rounds  oif  ammunition.        '     '•  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  grand  ma- 
Howitzers.  . . .  S8,  and  7,200  do.  ster  of  the  free  masons  ;  the  duke 
Carronades, ...  90,  and  4,000  do*  of  Sussex,  earl  Moira,  and  other 

Husquets. 200,177  distinguished  noblemen,  with  some 

Rifles 200  hundreds  of  thit  order,  attended  in 

Swords ; 61 ,391  procession.  Considerable  importance 

i^ikes. 79,000  and  interest  was  given  to  the  spec- 

tnfantry  accoutrement — sets  39,000  tacle  by  the  honour  thus  conferred 

Ball  cartridges 23,477,955  upon  it ;  and  all  necessary  pre-ar- 

JLead  bdls 6,060,000  rangements  having  been  admirably 

Whole  barrels  of  powder. .  15,400  attended  to  by  the  proprietors  and 

Specie. ..C £l ,931 ,903  die  architect,  the  whole  ceremony 

Bills  of  exchange  negotiated200,434  passed  with  much   eclat.     It  at- 

Camp  equipage 10,000  tracted  a  great  concourse  of  people: 

Tents 40,000  all  the  a^acent  streets  and  houses 

Linen'— yards 11 8,000  were  thronged,  and  near  a  thou- 

Cloth — do 125,000  sand     spectators   were    admitted 

Calico. .do 82,000  with  tickets,   and  accommodated 

Serge—'pieces. 6,485  within  the  enclosed  aiea,  in  a  tem« 

ClcSi. .do 4,016  porary  covered    building  erected 

Great  coats. 50,000  opposite  to  the  foundation-stone  ; 

Suits  of  clothmg'. .......    92,000  another  building  was  provided  for 

Shirts 35,000  the  free  masons,  and  a  marquee  for 

Shoes^ 96,000  his  royal  highness  the  pnnce  of 

Shoe  soles '       1 5,000  Wales.  Above  seven  hundred  work- 
Calico— pieces,  .......       22,21 2  men  belonging  tothe  building  stood 

^&c.  Sec,,  &e.  on  surrounding  scaffolds.   Military 

Canteens. 50,000  detachments  guarded  the  exterior  i 

Haversacks. . .  .^ 54,000  the  grenadier  company  of  the  first 

Hats  and  caps. 16,000  regiment  of  guards  was  stationed 

Pouches  and  belts 240,000  within  the  ground  at  the  prince's 

Reces  sheeting. •        762  entrance^  and  the  whole  scene  was 

On  tneir  passage.  .enlivened  by  the  music  o£,  various 

Cloth— pieces 238  military  bands.    The  foundation^ 

Shirts 4,100  stone  is  at  the  N.  £.  angle  of  the 

Pouches 47,000  building,  of  an  oblong  £ape,  and 

Shoes. • .      78,000  weighing  nearly  three  tons;  it  hung 

Shoe  soles. . . . « 35,000  suspended  over  a  basement-stone. 

Boots. 8,100  At  half-past  twelve  the  procession 

To  be  shipped  as  soon  as  received'  of  free  masons  entered  the  area« 
•  frpm  contractors,  adorned  with  their  various  para- 
Boots 28,400  phemalia,  the    chevalier  Ruspini 

Shdte. 233,400  bearin|;  the  sword  before  them,  and 

Suits 100  attended  by  a  band  of  Ihiislc.    His 

Pouches 150,150  royal  highness  the  ptince  of  Wales 

Cloth— yards 125,000  arrived  at  one  o'clock,  and  was  re- 
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ceived  hf  earl  Moira  and  other  sii- 

Serior  jnembers  of  the  order;  a 
ischarge  of  artillery  and  loud  ac* 
clamations  welcomed  hts  approach, 
while  all  the  bands  luiiting,  struck, 
«p  *  Grod  save  tlie  King.*  His 
path,  from^the  entrance  to  the.  max* 
quee,  was  covered  with  green  cloth. 
His  royal  highness  appeared  in  ex- 
cellent healthy  and  was  brilliantly 
decorated  with  all  the  insignia  of 
the  order.  Having  arrived  at  die 
marquee^  Mr.  Smirkc,  the  arcl)i- 
tecty  presented  him  with  a  plan  of 
the  building :  his  royal  highness 
then  advanced,  and  deposited,  in 
the  basement*vStone9  a  brass  box 
containing  two  medals^  one  of 
bronze,  on  which  was  a  portrait  of 
his  rdyal  highness,  and  on  the  re- 
verse, the  foUowing  inscription : 

*  Georgius 

Princep«  •  Walliarum 

Theatri 

Regiis  *  Instaurandi '  AsspticXs  - 

In  *  Horiis**  Benedictinis 

Londiai  ^ 

Fundamenta 

Sua  *  Manu  *  Loeavit 

M.DCCC.YIII.' 

*  The  other  medal  was  deeply  en- 
graved in  copper ;  on  one  side  is 
mscribed : 

«  Under  the  Auspices  of 

Hismost  sacrcdMajcsty  George  II  I, 

King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 

Great  Britain  and  Irdand, 

The  Foundation-stone  of  the 

"  Theatre  Covent  Garden 

'Was  laid  by  his  Roy^l  Highness 

George  Prince  of  Wales, 

M.DCCC.VIII/ 

On  the  other  side  is  engraved  : 

-«  Robert  Snnrke,  Architect/ 

There  were  deposited  also,  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  British  coins  of 
the  latest  coinage. 

*  Tliree  masons  then  spread  mortar 

i; 


over  the  lower  stone ;  and  earl 
Moira,  deputy  grand  master,  liav- 
ing  presented  the  prince  with  si 
^Iver  trowel,  his  royal  highness  as 
grand  master  finished  spreading  it, 
atid  the  stone  was  slowly  let  down : 
its  descent  was  proclaimed  by  a 
discharge  of  artillery.  The  plumb» 
the  level,  and  the  square,  were  then 
presented  by  the  acting  grand  mas* 
ter;  with  which  the  prince  tried 
the  position  of  tlie  stone,  after  which 
he  finished  the  laying  of  it  by  tlu-ee 
strokes  with  a  mallet;  he  now  pour* 
ed  over  it  the  ancient  offering  of 
corn,  wine,ai>d  oil,  from  three  silver 
'  vases.  His  royal  highness  now  re- 
turned the  plan  into  Ute  handsof  the 
architect,  desiring  him  to  complete 
the  edifice  conformably  to  it ;  and, 
addressing  Messrs.  Harris  andKem* 
ble,  he  expressed  his  wishes  fior  the 
success  and  prosperity  of  the  under- 
taking. The  ceremony  being  now- 
finished,  the  illustrious  grand  mas- 
ter retired,  leaving  every  sf^ctator 
in  admiration  of  the  grace  and  dig- 
nity with  which  he  had  perforated 
his  part. 

JANUARY, 

OLIVER    Cromwell's    moitss, 

WHITEHALL. 

TTiere  is  scarcely  a  neighbour- 
hood in  town  biit  is  said  to  liave 
had  a  house  which  was  occupied 
"by  this  celebrated  usurper: — Is- 
lington, Clerkenwell,  and  West- 
minster, weie  ftill  of  those  said  to 
have  been  his  residences  ;  but  the 
one  best  entitled  to  credit  is  that 
lately  the  pi*operty  of -^— Wilson^ 
esq.  situate  near  Caddick's-row, 
Whitehall,  whose  family  has  occu^ 
pied  it  in  succession  From  the  de- 
cease of  Oliver.  This  place^  sin- 
gular in  its  outward  appearance^ 
was  trebly  so  within:  long  dark 
l^ass^gesy  d(5iiblcdbors,grat84wIck- 
^1  ;$ubtexriincous  labyrinths.  In- 
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tiicate  closets*  detached  rooms,  and 
gloomy  windows,  form  its  model ; 
and  the  furniture^  every  way.  cor- 
respondittg  to  such  a  dwellings  has 
been  carefully  preserved^  and,  on 
the  demolition  of  the  premises*  con« 
veyed  by  Mr.  Wilson  to  his  scat  in 
Hertfordshire.    Among  other  ar« 
ticks  of  a  curious  de$cnptiott»  were 
some  of .  the  protector's  dothes, 
watch,  and  some  antique  bronzes. 
One  room  was  particularly  curious, 
as  being  the  place  selected  by  Crom- 
well for-consultation  ^th  his  con- 
fidants:—*the  floor  was  composed 
of  small  pieces  of  wood  to  resemble 
a  tessellated  pavement,  and  a  rew 
treat  furnished  against  intrusion  or 
surprise,  by  a  sliding  pannel  in  the  ' 
wainscot,  that  led  to  a  dark. stair- 
case, rendered  only  safe  in  descent 
by  a  rope,  similar  to  those /ormerly 
at  the   galleries  of  the  theatres. 
That  Cromwell  was  in  continual 
iear  of  assassination  is  well  authen- 
ticated; and.  it  is  known  that  no 
person,during  his  usurpation,  knew 
where  he  slept,  which  in  some  mea- 
sure accounts  for  the  variety .  of 
houses  he  is  said  to  have  inhabited. 
Many  attempts  were  made  on  his 
life,  and  some  persons  were  appre- 
hended,"found  guilty,  auid  executed 
for  plots  against  him. 

Aamiralty'Offuf^ .  Jan*  7- 

Copy  of  a  letter^from  vice-admiral 
lord  ^Collingwood,  commander 
\k  chief  of  his  majesty's  ships  and 
vessels  in  the  Mediterranean,  to 
the  hon.  W.  W.  Pole ;  dated  on 
board  the  Ocean,  off  Toulon, 
.  the  19th  of  October,  1808. 

Sir, — I  inclose  a  letter  which  \ 
have  lust  received  from  -the  right 
hon.  lord  Cochrane,  captain  of  the 
Imperieose,  stating  the  services 
which  he  has  been  employed  in  on 
the  coast  of  L.toguedqc.  Nothing 
cUn  exceed  the  activity  and  zeal 


widi  which  hi^  lordship  pursues  tho 
enemy.   The  success  which  attends 
his  enterprises  clearly  indicates  vHth 
what  skilLand  ability  they  are  con- 
ducted; besides  keeping  the  coast 
in  constant  alarm,  ciiusing  a  total 
suspension  of  the  trade,  and  harasS'* 
iiig  a. body  of  troops  employed  in 
opposing  him,   he  has,  probably, 
prevented  those  troops  which  were 
intended    for  Figtieras    from  ad* 
vancing  into.Spain,  by  giving  them 
employment  in  the  defence  oi  their 
own  coasts.— *0n  the  coast  towards 
Genoa,  the  enemy  has  beei>  equally* 
slnnoyed  by  the  Kent  and  Wizardr 
Those  ships  have  had  that  station 
some  time  to  prevent  theFrench  ships 
sailing  from  Genoa^  and  have.al* 
most  entirely  stopped  the  only  trade 
the  enemy  had,  which  is  in  very 
small  vessels :"— during  their  cnsize 
therft  they  have  taken  and  destroy- 
ed twenty-threeof  those 'coasters.4— 
I  inclose  the  letter  of  captain  R<)« 
gers,  giving  an  accotmt  of  the  at* 
uck  made  at  Noli,  and  the  capture 
of  the  vessels  in  th^  road.   ^ 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

COLLINGWOOD. 

Impcrieuscy  Gulf  of  Lyons,  Sept.  28. 

My  lord,— With  varying  oppo- 
sition, but  with  unvaried  success, 
the  newly-constructed  semaphortc 
telegraphs,  which  are  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  the  safety  of 'the 
numerous  convoys  that  pass  along 
the  coast  of  France,  at  Bdurdique, 
La  Pinede,  St.  Maguire,  Frontt- 
gnan,  C^net,  and  Foy,  have  been  . 
blown  up  and  completely  demolish- 
ed, together  with  their  telegraph- 
houses,  fourteen  barracks  of  the 
gens  d*armes,  or  Douanes,  one 
battery,  and  the  strong  tower  upon 
the  lake  of  Frontignan.-^Mr.  Ma- 
pleton^  first  lieutenant,  had  com- 
mand of  these  expeditions.;  lieut. 
Jobasoo  had .  charge  of  the  field 
(A  4)  |)itce$» 
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^^es;  and  Heut.  Hors  of  the  royal 
marines.  To  them  stnd  to  Mr.  Gil- 
berty  assistant-surgeon;  Mr.  Ba)[w 
ne7«  gunner  \  Ijlessrs.  Stewart  and 
StOTixit  xnid^ipmeBy  is  due  what- 
ever credit  may  arise  from  such 
mischief,  and  for  having  vnth  so 
small  a  force  drawn  about  two 
thousand  troops  from  the  important 
fortress  of  Figueras  in  Spain  to  the 
defence  of  their  own  coast.-^The 
conduct  of  lieutenants  Mapleton» 
Johnson  and  Hore,  deserves  mj 
best  praise,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
other  officers,  royal  marines^  and 
seamen.  ^  I  have,  Sec. 

COCHRANB. 

Imperieuse,  None  killed  $  none 
wounded ;  one  singed  blowing  up 
a  battery.— -French,  One  com- 
manding officer  of  troops  killed  ; 
how  many  others  unknown. 

ff.  M.  S.  Ketil^Qjf  GenoOf  August  2^ 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  acquaint, 
you,  diat  yesterday,  runninr  along 
the  coast  from  Genoa  towards  Cape 
del  Melle,  we  discovert  a  convoy 
of  ten  sail  of  coasters  deeply  laden, 
tuider  the  protection  of  a  eun-boat, 
at  anchor  close  to  the  beach  abreast 
6t  the  town  of  Nolis ;  and  as  there 
appeared  a  fair  prospect  of  bringing 
tkem  out  by  a  prompt  attack  be- 
fore the  enemy- had  time  to  collect 
his  force,  I  instantly  determined  to 
send  in  the  boats  of  the  Kent  and 
Wizard  ;  and  as  there  was  but  lit- 
tle wind,  I  directed  capt.  Ferris, 
of  the  Wizard,  to  tow  in  and  cover 
the  boats,  which  immediately  put 
off,  and,  bv  great  exertion,  soon 
towed  her  close  to  the  vessels,  when 
it  vras  found  impossible  to  bring 
diem  out  without  landing,  most  of 
them  being  £mened  to  the  shore 
by  rdpes  from  their  keels  and  mast- 
heads* The  boats  therefore  pulled 
to  the  beach  with  great  resolutiont 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  two  guns  in 


the  bow  of  the  ^;un4>oat»  two  field- 
pieces  placed  m  a  grove  which 
flanked  the  beach,  a  heavy  gun  in 
front  of  the  town,  and  a  continued 
fire  of  musketry  from  the  houses  | 
but  these  were  no  check  to  the  ar- 
dour and  intrepidity  of  British  sea^ 
men  and  marines,  who  leapedifrom 
the  boats,  <and  rushed  upon  the 
enemy  with  a  fearless  zeal  that  wa» 
not  to  be  resisted.  The  gun  in  front 
of  the  town  was  soon  taken  and 
spiked  by  lieut.  Chasman,  second 
of  the  Kenif  whb  commanded  the 
seamen,  and  lieut.  Hanlon  the  royal 
marines ;  and  the  enemy,  who  had 
drawn  up  a  couideralMe  force  of 
regular  troops  in  the  grove,  to  de- 
fend the  two  field-pieces,  vras  dis- 
lodged by  capt.  Rea,  Vvho  com- 
manded the  royal  marines,*  and 
lieut.  Grant  of  that  corps,  who  took 
'  possession  of  the  field-pieces,  and 
brought  them  off.  In  the  mean 
time,  lieuts.  Lindsay  and  Mores- 
by of  the  Kenty  and- lieut.  Bis- 
set  of  the  Wizard,  who  had  equallj 
distinguished  them^lves  in  driving' - 
the  enemy  from  the  beach,  were 
actively  employed  in  taking  |}Os- 
session  of  tlie  gun-boat,  and  meing 
the  vessels  froip  their  fasts  to  the 
shore;  and  I  had  soon  the  satis*- 
faction  to  see  our  people  embark^ 
and  thr  whole  ef  the  vessels  coming 
out  under  the  protecting  fire  of  the 
Wizard,  which,  by  the  judicioia^ 
conduct  of  capt*  Ferris,  contributed 
very  ess^nttally  to  keep  the  enetaiy 
in  check,  both  in  the  advance  and 
retreat  of  the  boats. — I  should  have 
pleasure  in  noticing  the  midship* 
men  and  others  who  were  consfKU 
cuous  in  this  little  enterprise;  but  I 
fear  that  I  have  already  given  4^ 
longer  detail  than  it  may  be  aioU||^^ 
worthy  of,  and  shall  therefore  onl^^ 
beg  leave  to  add,  that  one  seaman 
kifled,  and  one  badly  wounded 
(since  dead),  both  of  the  KcBi»  ta- 

alL 
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all  the  loss  we  sustained.  The  ene*  liim  from  all  suspicion  ;  and  he  and 

any  left  many  dead  on  the  ground,  his  son^  by  their  exertions^  soon  puc 

«— The  gun-boat  was  a  national  ves*  ao  end  to  the  conflagration.     The 

sel,  called  La  Vigilante,  command-  circumstances  being  represented  to 

ed  by  an  enseigne  de  raisseaUi  with  the,  solicitor  for  the  Sun  fire-office, 

a  complement  of  forty-five  men.  that  genileman  attended  and  en-- 

Thomas  RoObrs*  forced  the  charge,  on  the  ground 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  ahdye,  of  the  prisoner's  threat.   It  appear** 

the  boats  of  the  Kent  and  Wizard  in^,  however,  that  all  the  furniture 

have  brought  out,  without  mischief,  in  the  room  was  his  own;  and, 

from  luider  the  guns  of  a  fort  near  from  the  circumstance  of  his  acti- 

Leehom,   where  they  h^d  taken  vity  in  putting  out  the  f!ames>  it 

shelter,    three  laden  vessels,  and  could  hardly  oe  his  intention  to 

burnt  a  fourth,  which  was  aground  commit  so  foul  a  crime,  the  ma« 

and  could  not  be  got  off.  ^  eistrate  was  induced  to  discharge 

him  with  a  severe  reprimand. 

MARLBOROtlCH-STREET.  '^ 

8.  AmanofveneraMeappearance,  Donvmng-^ireet,  Jan.  10. 
named  Grecian,'  was  charged  with  Dispatches,  from  which  the  follow- 
setting  fire  to  a  house,  No.  3,  New        in  are  extracrs, .  were  on  the  8th 
Row,  Sloane-street,   and  1>urning        inst.  received  from  lieut.-gen.  sir 
dne  apartment  therein.    Richard        J.  Moore,  K.  B.  commander  in 
Vincent  stated,  that  he  was  land-       chief  of  his  majesty's  forces  exp- 
lord  of  the  above  house,  and  the        ployed  in  Spain.  ' 
prisoner  and  his  son  his  lodgers.  In                  BenevntU^  Dee,  28^  1808.  - 
consequence  of  the  quarrelsome  dis-        Sir,  Since  1  had  the  honour  to  ad- 
position  of  his  tenants,  ^e  thought  dress  you  upon^the  16th, from Toro^ 
proper  to  give  the  prisoner  wamrng^  the  army  has  been  almost  constant- 
to  quit  the  apartments.  Thjs,  how-  ly  marching  tlirough  snow,  and 
ever,  he*  refused  to  do,^and  swore  with  cold  mat  has  been  very  in- 
he  would  bum  the  house  before  he  tense.     The  weather,  within  these 
would  leave  it ;  and  he  conducted  few  days,  has  turned  to  rain,  which 
himself  in  such  a  manner  as  gave  is  much  more  uncomfortable  than 
the  prosecutor  very  great  reason  to  the  cold,  and  has  rendered  the  roads 
believe  he  would  carry  his  threats  almost  impassable.    On  the  21st 
iftto  efEect.    About  twelve  o'clock  the  army  reached  Sahagun ;  it  was 
the  same  night,  the  prosecutor's  necessarv  to  halt  there  in  order  to 
wife  was  awakened  by  a  strong  refresh  tiie  men,  and  on  account  of 
smell  of  fire,  when  she  proceeded  provisions.    The  information  I  re* 
to  the  prisoner's  apartment,  s^nd  ceived  was,  that  marshal  Soult  was 
knocked  at  his  door.    A  consi*  at  Saldaua  with  about  16^000  men^ 
deimbk  time  lapsed  before  he  an-  with  posts  along  the  river  from 
iwered,and  not  until  die  had  knock-  Guarda    to  Carrion.'*-The  army 
ed  repeattdly  did  she  discover  that  was  ordered  to  march  in  two  co« 
he  had  been  in  a  found  sleep.    |ie  lumns  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  night 
then  rste }  but  when  he  discoyeied  of  the  23d,  to  force  the  bridge  at 
his  back  room  was  in  flames  be  ap-  Carrion,  and  from  thence  proceed 
ptar«diaAe  utmost  consternation,  to  Saldana.    At  six  that  evening 
sui^  exhibited  so  many  signs  of  dis-  I  received  information  that  cortsi- 
traction  as  sufficiently  exculpated  derable  reinforcements  had  arrived 
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at  Carrion  .ifrom  Palenciay   and  a  disposeable  is  nowtnmed  in  this 

letter  from  the  marquis  de  la  Ro-  direction.    The  only  part  of  the 

jnana  informed  me  that  the  French  army  which  has  been  hitherto  en« 

were  advancing  from  Madrid  either  gaged  with  the  enemy  has  been  the 

to  V;^Iadolid  or  Salamanca.     It  cavalry ;  and'  it  is  impossible  for 

was  evident  that  it  was  too  late  to  me  to  say  too  much  in  their  praise, 

prosecute  the  attempt  upon  Soult ;  I  mentioned  to* your  lordship,  in 

chat  I  must  be  satisfied  with  the  di-  my  letter  of  the  16th»  the  success 

version  I  had  occasioned  ;  and  that  brig.-gen.  Ste\vart  had  met  with  in 

I  had  no  time  to  lose  to  secure  my  defeating  a  detachment  of  cavilry 

retreat.    The  next  morning,  lieut.-  at  Rueda.    Since  that*  few  days 

gen.  Hope,  with  his  own  division  have  passed  without  his  taking  or 

nnd    that   of    lieut-gem    Fraser,  killing    different    parties  of  the 

inarched  to  Majorga.     I   sent  sir  French,*  generally  superior  in  force 

D«  Baird,  with  his  division,  to  pass  to  those  who  attacked  them.     On 

the  river  at  Valmira ;  and  followed  their  march  to  Sahagun,  lord  Paget 

^  lieut«-gen.  Hope  on  the  25th,  with  ha^  information  of  6  or  700  ca- 

the  reserve  and  the  light  brigades,  v^lry  being  in  jthat    town.      He 

by  Majorga,  Valderas,    to  Bene-  marched,  on  the  night  of  the  SOthy 

▼cnte.     Tne  cavalry  under  lord  frojn  some  villages,  where  he  was 

Paget  followed  the  reserve  on  the  posted  in  front  of  the  enemy  of 

26ui :  both  the  latter  corps  entered  Majorga,  with  the  lOth  and  15th 

diis  place  yesterday.    We  continue ^  hussars.  The  10th  marched  straight 

'  our  march  on  Astorga.  Generals  to  the  town,  whilst  lord  Paget,  with 
Hope  and  Frasef  are  already  gone  the  15th,  endeavoured  to  turn  it: 
€)n ;  sir  D.  Baird  proceeds  termor.-  nnforttrnately  he  fell  in  with  a  pa- 
row  from  Valencia;  and*  I  shall  trol,  one  oir  whom  escaped,  and 
lea^  this  with  the  reserve  at  the-  gaVe  the  aTarm.  By  this  means  the 
same  time.  Lord  Paget  will  re-  French  had  time  to  form  on  the 
JnaiQ  with  the  cavalry,  to  give  us  outside  of  the  town^fore  lord  Pa- 
notice  of  the  approach  of  tne  ene-  get  got  'round.  He  immediately 
my.  Hitherto  their  infantry  have  charg^  them ;  beat  them,  and  tooL 
not  come  up,  but  they  are  near,  and-  from  140  to  150  prisoners,  amongst 
the  cavalry  is  round  us  in  great  whom  were  two  lieutenant-colonels 
numbers.  They  are  che<^k^  by  and  1 1  officers,  with  the  loss  on 
our  cavalry,  which  have  obtained,  our  part  of  six  or  eight  men,  andl 
by  their  spirit  and  enterprise,  an  perhaps  20  wounded.  Thetehave 
ascendancy  over  Aat  of  the  French,  been  taken  by  the  cavalry  from  4 
which  nothing  but  great  superiority  to*500  French, '  besides  a  tonsider- 
of  numbers  on  tlieir  part  will  g^  able  ntimber  killed:  ^is  since  we 
the  better  of.  The  diversion  made  began  our  march  from  Salamanca, 
by  our  march  on  Sahagun,  though  *  On  his  march  from  Saha^n,*on 
at  great  risk  to  ourselves,  has  been  the  20th,  lord  Pagety^  with  two 
complete.  It  remains  to  be  seen  squadrons  of  the  10th,  attacked  n 
what  advantage  the  Spaniatds  in  detachment  of  cavalry  2X  Majoi^ra, 
the  south  will  be  able  to  take  of  it ;  Icilled  20,  and  took  above  lOO  pi- 
but  the  march  of  the  French  on  soners.     Out  cavalry  is  very  su- 

^  Badajos  was  stopped,  when  its  ad-  penor  in'  quality  to  any  the  French 

vsfflbed  guaf'd  had^feached  Tala-  have ;  and  the  right  s[nrit  has  been 

veira  de  la  Peine;  and  every  thing  infused  into  them  by  the  example 

and 
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and  instruction  of  their  two  leaders^ 
lord  Paget  and  brig.-gen.  Stewart. 

Astorga^  D'c.  31,  1808. 
Sir,' — I  arrived  here  yesterday. 
MaJor-gen.  Fraser,  with  his  di t  ision, 
will  be  at  Villa  Franca  tliis  day,  and 
will  proceed  on  to  Lu;9|;o.  Lieut.- 
gen.  Hope>  with  his  division,  stop- 
ped, yesterday  two  leagues  from 
this,  and  proceeds  this  morAingf 
followed  by  sir  D.  liaird.  The  two 
flank  brigades  go  by  the  road  of 
Penfcraua.  I  shall  follow,  with 
the  reserve  "^and  cavalry,  to  Villa 
Franca,  either  this  night  or  to« 
morrow  morning,  according  as  I 
hear  the  approach  of  the  French. 
The  morning  I  marched  from  B«- 
nevente,  seven  squadrons  of  Bo- 
naparte's guard^  passed  the  river, 
at  a  ford  ^ove  the  bridge.  They 
were  attacked  by  brig.-gen.  Stewart, 
at  the  head  of  the  piquets  of  the  18th 
and  Sd  German  light  dragoons,  and 
.driven  across  the  ford'  Their  co- 
4bhel,  a  general  of  division,  hefc- 
br^  was  taken,  together  with  about 
70  officers  and  men.  The  aiFair 
was  well  contested.  The  numbers 
widi  which  brig.-gen.  Stewart  at- 
tacked were  inferior  to  die  French : 
it  is  the  corps  of  the  greatest  cha- 
racter in  tlieir  army  9  but  tlie  su- 
periority of  the  British  was,  I  am 
told,  very  conspicuous.  !•  inclose, 
for  your  lordship's  satisfaction, 
lord  Paget's  report  of  it. 

Benevente,  Da.  29,  1808. 
Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  in* 
form  you,  that  about,  nine  this 
morning  I  received  a  report  that 
the  enemy's  cavalry  was  in  the  act 
«f  crossing  the  river  at  tlie  ford 
near  the  bridge.  I  immediately 
s^t  down  the  piquets  of  the  night 
under lieUt.-col.  Otway,  of  the  18di. 
Having  left  orders  that  the  cavalry 
should  repair  to  their  alarm-posts, 
I  weat  forward  to.  reconnoitre^  and 


found  four  squadrons  of  imperial 
guards  formed,  and  skirmishing 
with  the  piquets  and  other  cavalry 
in  the  act  of  passing.  I  sent  for  the 
10th  hussars  ;  who  having  arrived, 
brig.-gen.  Stewart  immediately 
placed  himself  at  tlie  head  of  the 
piquets,  and  with  the  utmost  gal- 
lantry attacked.  The  10th  hus- 
sars supported  in  the  most  perfect 
order.  The  result  of  the  affair,  as 
far  as  I  have  yet  been  able  to  col- 
lect, is  about  SO  killed,  25  wound, 
ed,  70  prisoners,  and  about  the 
same  nUmber  of  horses.  It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  avoid  speaking  ' 
m  the  highest  terms  of  all  those  en* 
gaged.  Lieut.-col.  Otway  and 
major  Bagw«ll  headed  the  respec* 
tive  night  piquets:  the  latter  is 
slightly  wounded.'  The  utmost 
zeal'  was  conspicuous  in  the  whole 
of  my  sta£F;  and  {  had  many  vo- 
lunteers froni  head-qnarters  and 
other  officers  of  your  army*  A- 
mongst  the  prisoners  is  the  general 
of  division  Lefebre  (who  command- 
ed the  cavalry  of  the  imperial 
guard),  and  two  captains.  Our 
loss  is,  I  fear,  ne^ly  50  men  killed 
and  wounded.  I  will  send  a  return 
the  moment  I  can  collect  the  re«  . 
ports.  Paget,  lieut.-gen. 

13.  Vincent  Alessi^  sn  Italian* 
about  50  years  of  age,  was  charged 
on  three  separate  indictments,  with 
uttering  two  forged  notes,  purport- 
ing to  be  of  tlie  bank  of  Kngland, 
at. different  times,  and  to  different 
persons ;  and  with  having  odier 
forged  notes  in  his  possession,  know* 
ing  them  to  be  such. 

rio  witness  was  adduced,  and 
the  jury.  Hinder  the  direction  of  the 
.  court,  round  a  verdict  of  Not  guilty 
upon  each  indictment. 

The  late  prisoner  was  psisscd  into 
the  body  of  the  court. 

JofxD,  Nicholls  was  iben  put  to 

the 
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the  bar,  and  Alessi,  together  with  mount  of  each  note.  Theyre^ulaf* 

some  others^  were  sworn  to  give  \y  treated  on  the  terms  of  6s.  m  the' 

evidence  against  him*  peundi  or  30s.  for  the  5L  note*  Thd 

Vincent  Alessi  swore^  that  he  witness  had  passed  the  greater  part 

was  bv  birth  an  Italian  ;  that  about  of  what  he  had  purchased  before' 

the  beginning  of  October  last  he  his  apprehension, 
first  had  dealings  with  the  prisoner.         Thomas    Beverley   Westwoodr 

H)e  had  a  notion  of  going  out  to  clerk  to  Mr.  Kaye,  solicitor  to  th^ 

^pain  upon  a  venture*  and  went  banV»  stated*  that  br  informatioii 

down  to  Birmingham  for  tlie  pur-  v^ich  he  received  Irom  the  ^  pri- 

pose  of  purchasing  different  articles*  *"  soner*  he  seai^^ed  his  lodgings^ 

the  manufacture  of  that  place*  to  and  found  in  a  crevice  in  theVnantie^ 

take  out  with  him.  Amongst  others*  shelf  four  Si'>  notes.    He  then  pro- 

he  went  to  a  brass-founder  to  bar*  duced  the  draft  of  a  letter  from 

gain  with  him   for  some  candle-  Alessi  to  Nicholls*  wHtten  on  the 

sticks.     The  man  said*  he  could  10th  of  December*  written  whilst 

let  him  have  that*  or  any  other  ar«  the  former  was  in  custody*  assuring 

tide*  cheaper  than  any  other  man.  him  that  he  ( Aless;)  was  going  to 

He  then  showed  him  a  one  pound  America ;  that  he  wanted  to  se^ 

note*  which*he  said*  heeouldlet  him  Nicholls  in  London  ;  that  he  want-^ 

have  cheap*  and  that  it  would  pass  ed  twenty  dozen  of  candlesticks^ 

current  in  Spain.     The  witness  not  No.  5 — twenty-four  dozen  ditto, 

choosing^  at  that  time  to  bargain  for  No.  I— and  four  dezen*  No«2.-^ 

the  notes,  the  other  showed  htm  The  witness  put  the  letter  into  the 

some  dollars^  which  he.  said  might  general  post-office.  ^ 
answer  better  for  the  Spanish  mur-        Alessi  then  resumed  :-*-To  this 

ket.    However*  they  parted  \yith-  letter  he  received  an  answer,  stating^ 

out  coming  to  any  conclusion ;  and  that  the  prisoner  would  be  in  town 

at  night  the  prisoner  called  on  the  on  the  Tuesday*  week.    This  letter 

witness,  saying,  that  he  came  by  was  dated  oit  tlie  ISth. 
order  of  the  other  man  ;  and  after        Here    baron  Thompson*     who 

some  conversation  the  witness  a-  tried  the  case,  said,  he  should  leave 

greed  for  a  number  of  notes  of  dif-  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  jury, 

rerent  descriptions,  at  the  r.ite  of.,  to  determine,  whether  that  could 

sit  shillings  in  the  pound  for  each  \  be  fairly  deemed  an  answer  to  a  let- 

and  by  the  direction  of  the  prisoner  ter,  the  receipt  of  which  had  not 

it  was  settled*  that  whenever  the  been  proved.  ' 
witness  wrote  from  town  for  any        Alessi  proceeded  with  his  evi- 

certain  number  of  notes*  he  should  dence : — By  concert  with  John  Foy 

write  for  so  many  dozen  candle-  and  other  officers  of  Marlborongh- 

sticks*  calling  them  Nos.  5*  2*  or  I*  street  police-office*  when  Nicholls 

according  to  the  sum  whic}>  thej  came  to  town  the  officers  were  to 

were  meant  to  represent.    He  ac-  be  in  a  room  adjoining*  which  was 

cordingly  did  write  after  that  for  separated  by  a  thin  partition ;  and* 

several  dozen  candlesticks  of  dif-  as  soon  as  he  (Alessi)  had  ascer* 

ferent  numbers*   meaning  always  tamed  that  Nicholls  had  the  forged 

fop  dozens  to  convey  the  idea  of  «>  notes  about  him*  the  witness  was  to 

many  single  notes*   omitting  the  put  on  his  hat*  apd  the  other  was 

word  dozen*  and  for  the  number*  to  be  tak^  into  ci»$tody»    He  dui 

understanding  invariably    the   a-  so*  and  the  prisoner  was  appre* 

hended> 
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h^ded*  On  his  cross  examination^ 
the  witness  s:^id  that  he  followed 
no  other  business  at  the  time  but 
that  of  passing  bad  notes.  He  had 
been  several  years  in  England,  and 
knew  very  well  that  people  were 
hanged  here  for  forgery,  but  was 
not  aware  that  their  lives  were  af- 
fected for  pa[ssing  bad  notes.  Howv 
ever,  he  certainly  agreed  to  give 
the  present  information^  because  he 
thought  it  would  be  good  for  him* 
*eJf.  , 

John  Foy,  the  Marlborough* 
street  officer,  swore,  that  having 
bored  a  hole  in  the  partition,  be- 
tween  the  room  in  which  Alessi  and 
the  prisoner  were,  and  the  room  in 
which  he,  his  brotlier  Thomas,  and 
'Jackson  and  Craig,  (two  other  of* 
ficer^,)  were  placed,  he  heard  ai>d 
saw  every  thing  that  passed.  Af- 
ter Alessi  had  counted  up  the  a^ 
mount  of  the  whole  sum  which  he 
yrzs  to  pay  for  the  notes,  at  6s»  in 
the  pound,  he  said,  "  Well,  Mr,^ 
Nichoils,  you'll  take  all  my  money 
from  me  ;'*  and  Nichoils  repliea, 
f*  Never,  mind,  sir,  you'll  have  it 
all  returned  in  the  way  of  business." 
Alessi  then  said  it  was  cold,  and 
put  on  his  hat }  upon  which  the  of- 
ficers came  iQ,and  found  notes  pre* 
dsely  to  the  amounDin  number  and 
value  that  had  been  ordered  in  the 
letter.  One  of  them  had  the  cop* 
perplate  impression  only,  without 
being  filled  up  witli  writing. 

mr.  John  Lee,  inspector  of  notes 
at  the  bank,  proved  that  the  note 
which  was^'refened  to  in  the  indi^* 
ment,  together  with  all  the  others, 
were  forgeries  in  paper,  plate,  and 
writing ;  th^  SU  tiotei  were  all  from 
the  same  plate,  and  the  writing 
was  all  of  one  character. 

Mr.  Terry,  engraver  to  the  l^ank, 
proved  to  the  same  effect. 

The  prisoner  made  no  defence, 
but  called  two  witnesses  to  his  cha« 


racter,  one  of  whom  (John  Rocks* 
a  publican  in  Birmingham),  unfor- 
tunately for  the  prisoner,  swore  to 
his  hand-writing'm  the  letter  of  the 
12th  of  December,  in  answer  to 
Alessi's  of  the  10th. 

After  a  minute  and  able  charge 
ifrom  Mr.  baron  Thompson,  the 
jury  found  the  prisoner  Guilty.  The 
other  charges  were  not  entered  intOf 

14?.  The  workmen  employed  in 
clearing  away  the  ruins  of  Covent* 
Garden  theatre  at  the  Piazza  door, 
where  the  Phcenix  engine  with  the 
firemen  was  so  unfortimately  de- 
stroyed^ dug  out,  near  the  cistemi 
the  body  of  a  youpg  man,  hot 
burnt,  but  much  bruised.  It  proves 
to  be  the  son  of  Mr.  Webb,  of  Tot* 
tenham-court-rcmd,  and  had  been 
missing  ever  since  that  dreadful 
morning ;  but  his  parents,  until  the 
discovery  of  the  corpse,  had  flat- 
tered themselves  with  the  delusive 
hope  that  he  had  been  either  tre- 
panned into  a  regiment  of  the  line, 
or  impressed  into  the  navy. 

IT.rursuantto  a  vote  of  the  house 
of  commons,  passed  in  the  last  ses- 
sion, a  national  vaccine  estahrtshmeni  is 
now  formed,  by  direction  of  his 
majesty,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting vaccination  throughout  the 
unitedkingdom  ;  and  is  under  the 
management  of  a  board,  consisting 
of  the  following  members :  sir  Lu- 
cas Pepys,  hart,  president  of  the 
royal  college  of  physicians  in  Lon- 
don; Dr.  Mayo,  Dr.  Heberden, 
Dr.  Satterly,  and  Dr.  Bancroft, 
censors  of  the  college.  George 
Chandler,  esq.  master,  Robert 
Keate»  esq.  aufi  sir  Charles  Blicke, 
governors  of  the  royal  college  of 
surgeons  in  London. — Director, 
Edward  Jenner,  M.  D,  F.  R.  & 
Assistant  director,  James  Mdore, 
esq.  —  Registrar,  Dr.  Hervey.— 
Principal  vaccinator,  J.  C.  Carpue, 
esq.— Vaccinators  at  the  stations : 

Charles 
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Cfiarles  R.Aikin,  Tbomas  flails,  present  fiin«;5  was  known  like  the 

Richard  Lane,  Edward  Leese,  S.  effect  of  the  fall  M*  water  from  the 
Sawrey,  and  J.  P.  Vincent,  esqrs* '  sky,  abourthree  o'clrck  on  Thurj- 

— Secretary,  Charles  Murray,  esq*,  day  last,  m  the  metropolis.   When 

The  house  of  the  establishment  the  rain  first  descended,  it  so  imme- 

is  at  No.  21,  Leicester-square.  diately  froze  on  the  wannest  gar* 

The  lord  mayor  on  Thursday  ment^of  the  passengers^  that  sc- 

held  a  court  of  common  council,  at  veral  of  tlie  members,  when  they 

Guidhall*    Such  nrH^mbers  of  the  arrived  at  the  house  of  commons, 

ronrtas  are  governors,  ex  officio^  of  had  great  difficulty  in  getting,  the 

Christ's  hospital,  presented  a  report  flaps  of  their  hats  thawed,  or  broken 

of  the  proceedings  lately  had  at  the  from  thoir  great  coats.     All  mn- 

hospital,  in  respect  to  the  admis*  brellas  became '  instantly  petrified, 

s'ton  of  .improper  objects  into  tliat  and  tlie  street  ways  became  so  per- 

charity,  which  was  read*  arid  or-  fcctly  glazed,  that  two  jrentlerocn. 

dered  to  be  entered  on  the  journals';  put  on  tiieir  skates  at  Hyde,  park 

»nd,  after  a  warm  debate»  a  com*  comer,     and    skated    beyond  St* 

'  mittee  was  appointed,  on  the  ran-  James's  church, 
tion  of  Mr.  Waithman,  to  inquire        A  most  distressing  case  <^  se» 

into  the  power  of  *he  court  to  ob*  duction    lately    occurrred.      The 

tarn  an  inquiry,  and  a  reform  of  daughter  of  a  respectable  trades* 

the  abuses  existing  in  the  presenta*  man  at  a  town  in  Surry,  not  far  di« 

'  tion  of  children  into  the  said  hos*  stant  from  London,  a  very  pretty 

pital.  and  accomplished  girl,  only  in  /Ker 

1 H.  Several  vessels  below  bridge  fifteenth  year,  was  permitted  by 
having;;' their  cablrs  cut  by  the  float-  her  father  to  spend  Uie  -Christmas 
ing  ice,  were  oi  course  adrift  and  in  holidays  with  a  friend  at  Hampton 
much  coTiiiision.  '^They  were  car-  Court,  who  had  a  niece  about  her 
jied  with  the  impetuosity  of  the  own  age.  When  one  day  walking 
monnng  tide  towards  London-  in  the  cloisters  of  the  palace,  she 
bridge :  and  a  large  west-country  was  seen  by  an  officer  of  a  regi- 
barge  r.iu  with  her  bows  under  the  ment  quartered  in  that  neighbour- 
centre  arch,  and  her  mast  beat  for  hood,  more  renowned  for  his  coa- 
a  ^long-  time  with  such  violence  quests  over  female  innocence,  both: 
Against  the  battlements,  as  to  here  and  in  the  sisterl^ingdom,  than 
loosen  the  masonry  for  a  consider-  for  military  achievement ;  he  un- 
able distance.  This  was  about  fortunately  saw  and  marked  her  a« 
Kiur  o'clock  in  the- morning;  and'  a  victim  for  his  libidinous  desires,  . 
tJie  l>argen!cn,  for  the  iniaj^ined  se-  to  accomplish  which,  he  had  re- 
curity  of  the  vessel, .  climbed  the  course  to  the  servant  in  the  family, 
mastp  lashed  it  to  the  balustrade,  where  the  young  lady  was,  and,^  by 
and  then  returned  to  the  deck  to  bribing  her,  got  an  Qppfortunily  of 
wait  the  day-light  and  return  of  speaking  to  the  young  lady,  whose 
the  tide.  But  such  was  the  force  unsuspecting  niind  be  so  worked  ' 
of  the  existing  current,  that  up-  upon,  as  tcr  induce  her  to  cousAit 
wards  of  fifteen  yards  of  the  ba-  to  an  elopement,  which*  with  the 
lustrade  were  thrown  into  the  river,  assistance  of  a  male .  pander  of  the 
and  four  men  were  killed  on  board  captain's,  was  effect^^  on  the  evcA- 
the  bar^e  by  the  stones.  ing  of  the  1  *2th  instl  between  nint 

Nothmg  in  the  recollection  of  the-  am  t^  o'clock  \  9nd>  notwithstancLi 

ing/ 
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ing  the.  severity  of  the  weather^  the 
fugUives  walked  from  Hampton 
Court  to  Hounslovv,  where  they 
procured  a  post-chaise,  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  town.  The  y9ung 
lady  being  very  soon  mi&s^>  her 
father  was  immediately  sent  for, 
who  soon  ascertained  the. cause  of 
his  daughter's  flight,  and,,  almost 
frantic  with  grief  and  rage,  set  out 
in  search  of  her.  At  Hammer- 
smith, he  learnt  that  the  chaise  had 
broken  down  there,  but  that  they 
had  procured  another,  which  had 
conveyed  them  tq  Leicester-fields, 
where  all  trace  vas  lost,  the  driver 
stating  that  he  ^  put  tliem  down  in 
the* street,  yhe  two  following  days 
the  unhappy  father,  whose  anguish 
of  mind  xan  be  better  imagined 
than  described,  was  spent  in  fruit- 
less search  of  his  jost  daughter, 
though  assisted  by  Sayer,  one. of  the 
o£iceis  of  Bow-street,  and  they>i- 
*sited*  every  house  in  that  part  of 
the  town  likely  for  tliem  to  resort 
to ;  and  it  was  not  until  Tuesday 
night  she  was  discovered  with  her 
paramour,  at  'a  privates  Ic>dging 
near  Temple-bar,  by  two  of  the 
Bow-street  officerspwho  conveyed 
her  to  her  father's  house. 

A  young  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Stewart,  who  had  lately  arrived 
in  town  from  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  was,  sonie  evenings  ago, 
robbed  in  the  Green-park,  of  his 
watch  and  some  silver,  by  a  lady, 
(supposed  to  be  a  man  in  female 
attire  \  in  the  following  most  sin- 
gular manner ; — As  he  was  >viilk- 
jng,  about  9,  o'clock,  in  St.  Jamcs's- 
park,  on  his  way  to  Pimlico,  where 
he  lodges,  he  was  familiarly  ac- 
costed by  a  tall  lady,  elegantly 
dressed,  and  prevailed  upon  to  ac- 
company her  through  the  Green- 
park,'  to  her  residence  in  Half 
Moon-street,  Piccadilly,  -to  par- 
$fike  of  a  comfortable  supper  ;  but 


as  soon  as  they  had  arrived  at  th* 
west  end  of  the  reservoir,  she  made 
a  sudden  halt,  and  presenting  a 
pUtol  to  the  gentleman's  breast,  she 
swore,  that  unless  he  placed  his 
watcli  and  all  his  money  on  the 
seat,  he  was  a  dead  man*  Witli 
the  utmost  dread  and  amazement 
he  Complied  with  her^  demand; 
and  alter  ^he  had  laid  up  her  plun- 
der, she  opened  the  door  leading 
into  Piccadilly,  by  means  of  a  key, 
and  on  shutting  the  same,  behind 
her,  warned  him  to  beware  in  fu- 
ture of  bad  company,  and  wished 
him  good  night. 

21.  A  fire  was  discovered,  near 
the  south-eatt  angle  of  St.  .James's  • 
puiace,  scon  after  two  this  morning, 
and  an  alarm  immediately  given. 
Sevend  engines  very  sooUrarrived  ; 
hut  a  considerable  time  elapsed  bc^ 
fore  a  sufficient  supply  of , water 
could  be  obtained.  At  .length,  ihie  . 
expedient  of  procuring  it  from  the 
canal  in  St.  James's  park  was  re- 
sorted to,  by  placing  engines  at 
proper  intervals,  and  forcing  tlic 
water  from  one  to  another,  tlirough 
their  pipes,  in  succession,  from  the' 
cgnaly  across  the  park  and  royal 
gardens,  to  the  south  side  of  the 
palace ;  but  this  supply  was  barely 
sufficient  to  keep  the  enginesnearcst 
the  flames  at  work,  and  the  supply 
from  the  pipes  and  pumps  on  the 
northern  side  was  equally  scanty* 
Under  tliese  circumstances,  die 
exertions  of  the  firemen  and  as- 
sistants were  directed  to  cutting  off 
the  communication,  and  removing 
tl)c  furniture  and  articles  of  value 
froni  ilie  fury  of  thctflames  to  the 
wardens  and  courts  w  the  palace. 
I'lie  flames  att;iined  a  considerable 
height  about  four  i)'clock,  and  illu- 
minated great  part  of  the  metropo- 
lis. The  inhabitants  C)f  the  palace  . 
were  secR  issuing  in  all  directions, 
lialf  naked  ;'. and  every  effort  was 

inade 
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made  to  save  die  furniture  and  e£>  certified,  to  the  governors  of  queen 

fects.    The  tapestry  of  the  grand  Anne's  bounty,  of  the  clear  yearly 

drawing-room    is  damaged  ;   the  valae  of  all  benefices  under  1^. 

chandeliers,  looking*glasses,  silver  per  annum,    circular  letters  hav« 

plate,  &c.  are   safe.    Part  of  the  been  sent  to  the  clergy  of  die  dio* 

royal,  armoury  is  destroyed  ;  but  ceses,  requesting  the  names  of  three 

the  contents  were,  ip  a  great  de-  clergymen  and  three  laymen  to  be 

gree,  removed  in  due  time.    Th«  transmitted  to  the  diocesan,  who 

following   apartments  are    nearly  will  act  as  commissioners  for  ascer* 

destroyed  $  viz.  L  The  king's  pri*.  taining  the  iralue  of  benefices  under 

vate  apartments.— -2.  The  queen's  that  amount, 
ditto. — 3.  The  duke  of  Cambridge's 


ditto. — 4.  Mrs.  Moore's  ditto. — 5.  london  qa^zettb,  sxraAoa- 

Mr.  Tucker's  dhto — 6.  Mr.  Cock's  binary. 

ditto  ^7.  Mrs.  Hiinter's  ditto.-  Do^ning^treei,  Jan.  2*. 

8.  The  kmg  and  queen's  footmen's  ,^     ,                ,f            .     ,  / 

ditto^9.  AH  the  rooms  under  the  The  hon.  capt.  Hope  amved  lat* 

colonnade  on  die  soudi  side  of  die  }?st  night  with  a  dispatch  from 

great   court.yard.— 10.  The  roof  lieut.-gen.sirDavidlBairdtolord 

joyer  die  eastern  apartments  in  die  ,\"*^?H?^  Casdereagh,  of  whidi 

great  court-yard.— 1 1.  The  king's  ^  following  is  a  copy  ; 

back.stairs. — 12.  The  friary.— 13.  Fille  dt  Paris»  at  sea^  Jan.  18. 

part  of  the  Geripan  chapeL    The  My  Iord,---By  the  much-lament* 

whole  of  the  duke  of ^  Cambridge's  'ed  deadi  ofvlieut.-gen.  sir  John 

property,   with  the   exception  of  Moore,  who  fell  in  action  iirith  ths 

fome  wine  and  liquors,  were  saved;  enemy  on  die  16th  instant,  it  has 

it  was  taken  into  the  garden  ad-  become  my  duty  to  acquaint  your 

joining  the  park,  and,  when  the  lordship,  that  the  French  army  at- 

fire  was  got  under,  removed  into  tacked  the  British  troops,  in  the 

the  ball-room  and  grand  council  position  they  occupied  in  front  of 

chamber,    The  fire,  it  is  said,  be-  Corunna,  at  about  two  o*clock  ia 

JB;an'in  the  apartments  of,miss  Rice  the  afternoon  of  that  day.    A  se- 

m  die  eastern  wing.    The  servant-  vere  wound,  which  compelled  me 

snaid,  the  ionly  person  lost  or  in-  to  quit  the  field  a  short  time  pre- 

jured,  was  found  on  Sunday  morn-  '  vious  to  the  fall  of  sir  John  Moor% 

mg,  not  blirnec!,  but  apparently  obliges  me  to  refier  your  lordship 

suflfecated  in  the  apj^rtment.    The  for  the  pardculars  of  the  action* 

?ince  of  Wales,  and  the  dukes  of  which  was  long  and  obstinateljr 

ork,  Kent,  Cumberland,  Sussex^  contested,  to  the  inclosed  report  of 

and  Cambridge,  attended, -^nd  re-  '  lieut.-gen.  Hope,  who  succeeded  to 

mained  undl  a  late  hour^  encoprag-  the  con^mand  of  the  army  \  and  to 

ing  ^e  firemen  and  others  in  their  whose  ability  and  exertions,  in  di- 

exertions  16  stop  the  pftpgress  of  the  rection  of  the  ardent  zeal  and  oxu 

flames.  The  expense  of  re-building  conquerable  valour  of  his  majesty's 

and  iumi&bing  the  wing  of  the  pa-  troops,  is  to  be  attributed,  under 

lace  destroyed  by  the  fire  is  esti-  Providence,  the  success  erf*  die  day^* 

mated  at  100,000/.  which  terminated  in  the  complete 

In  consequence  of  :^n  auldress  and  entire  repulse  and  defeat  ofdi^ 

from  the  house  of  lords  to  His  ma-  enemy  at  every  point  of  atuck. 

jestyy  reqtfiring  an  account  to  be  The  hon.  capt.  GordoPjiQjaid^le^ 

caBip» 
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camo,  will  have  the  honour  of  de- 
livcrinor  tiiis  dispatch,  and  will  be 
able'  to  n\ve  yoijr  lordship  any 
further  infbrmation  which  may  be 
required.  *      Yours,  &c.    ^ 

D.  Baird,  Ueut.-geh. 

Audachui^  ojf  Corunna^  Jan.  18. 

Sir, — In  compliance  with  the  de- 
sire contained  in  your  communica- 
tion of  yesterday,  I  avail  mysjlf  of 
riie  first  mnmL-at  I  have  been  able 
to  command,  to  detail  to  you  the 
occurrences   of  ihe    action  wliich 
tooic  placo  in  front  of  Corunna  on 
the  I6th  instant,   it  will  be  in  your 
recollection,  that  about  one  in  the 
afterniion  of  that  day  the  enemy, 
who  \i:\A   in  the  morning  received 
reinforcements,  and  who  had  placed 
some  guns  in  front  of  the  rigiu  and 
left  or  his  line,  was  observed  to  be 
moving    troops    towards   his    left 
flani(,  and  forming  vaiious  columns 
of  attack  at  that  extremity  of  the 
strong  and  commanding  position, 
which,  on  the  morning  of  the  IJth^ 
he   had   taken  in  oar   immediate 
front.     This  indication  of  his  in- 
tention was  immedfately  succeeded 
by  ihe  rapid  and  d»jttiinined  attack 
which  he  made  upon  your  division, 
which   occupied  the  rij^iit  of  our 
position.     The   events  "  which    oc- 
curied  during  that  period  of  the 
action    you   itre  fully   acquainted 
with.   The  lirst  elfort  of  liie  enemy 
was  met  by  the  commander  of  the 
forces,  and  by  yourself,  at  the  head 
of  the  42d  regiment,  and  the  bri- 
gade under  maji>r-gen.  lord  Wil- 
liam Eentinck.     The  village    on 
your  right  became  an  object  of  ob- 
siinate  contest.     I  lament  to  say, 
that,  soon  after  the  severe  wound 
^•vhich  deprived  the  army  of  your 
services,  lieut.-gen.  sir  John  Moore, 
who  had  ju-:   directed  the   most 
able  disposition,  fell  by  a  cnn^ion- 
shot.    The  Uroops,  though  not  un* 
1809. 


acquainted  with  the  irreparable  loss 
they  had  sustained,  .were  not  dis- 
mayed ;  but,*  by  the  nriost  deter- 
mined bravery,  not  only  repelled 
•very  attempt  of  the  enomy  lo  gain 
grounil,  b'lt  actu  illy  forced  hrm  to 
retire,  altho'jj;n  he  had  brought  up 
fresli  troDps  in  support  of  those  ori- 
ginally en'4;i:^*Ni.  The  enemy, 
finding  hirtisi'lffiilcl.  in  evc/y  at- 
tempt to  i'):ce  tlie  right  of  our  po- 
sition, endeavoured  by  numbers  to 
turn  it.  A  judicious  and  well-timed 
moveme  it,  which  was  made  by 
major  gen.  Pa^^et  with  the  reserve, 
which  corps  had  moved  out  of  its 
cantonmeots  to  support  the  right 
of  the  army,  by  a  vigorous  attack 
defeated  this  intention.  "  The  ma* 
jor-general,  having  pushed  forward 
the953i  (riflj  corps),  and  1st  bat- 
talion 521  regiment,  drove  the 
enemy  before  him,  and  in  his  ra- 
pid and  judicious  advance  threat- 
ened the  kfc  of  'the  enemy's  posi- 
tion. This  circumstance,  witli  the 
position  of  lieut.-gen.  Fi-aser's  di- 
vision (calculated  to  give  still 
further  security  to  tlie  right  of  the 
line),  induced  the  anemy  to  relax 
his  efforts  in  that  quarter.  They 
were,  however,  more  forcibly  di- 
rected tow;u*ds  the  centre,  whero 
they  were  again  successfully  re« 
sistcd  by  the  brigade  tuider  major- 
gen.  Manningham,  forming  the 
left  of  your  division,  and  a  partpf 
that  under  major-gen.  Leith,  fornj* 
ing  the  right  of  the  division  under 
my  orders.  Upon  the  left,  the  ene- 
my at  first  -contented  himself  with 
an  attack  upon  our  piquets,  which, 
however,  in  general,  maintained 
their  ground.  Finding,  liowever, 
his  efforts  unavailing  on  the  right 
and  centre,'  he  seemed  determined 
to  render  the  attack  upon  the  left 
more  serious  ;  and  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  possession  of  the  vil- 
lage through  wiilch  the  great  road 
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to  Madrid  oasses,  and  which  was  their  respective  points  of  embarks* 
situated  in  front  of  that  part  of  the  tion  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
line.  From  this  po&t,  however,  he  of  Corunna.  The  piquets  remain* 
was  soon  expelled,  with  consider-  ed  at'  their  posts  until  five  of  the 
able  loss,  by  a  gallant  atuck  of  morning  of  the  17th,  when  they 
some  compax^ies  of  the  2d  batta-  were  also  withdrawn  with  similar 
lion  14th  regiment,  under  liJut.*  orders,  and  without  the  enemy 
col*  Nichclls.  Before  five  in  the  having  discovered  the  movements* 
eveningy  we  had  not  only  success-  By  the  unremitted  exertions  of  cap- 
fully  repelled  every  attack  made  tains  the  hon,  H.  Curzon,  Gossdiny 
upon  the  position,  but  had  gained  Boys,  Rainier,  Serret,  Hawkins, 
ground  in  almost  all  points,  and  Digby,  Garden,  and  Mackenzie^ 
occupied  a  more  forward  line  than  of  the  royal  navy,  who,  in  pur* 
at  the  commencement  of  the  ac-  suance  of  the  orders  of  admind  de 
tion,  whilst  the  enemy  confined  his  Courcy,  were  intrusted  with  the 
opeiations  to  a  cannonade,  and  the  service  of  embarking  the  armyi 
fire  of  his  %ht  troops,  with  a  view  and  in  consequence  of  the  arrange* 
to  draw  oft  his  other  corps.  At  ments  made  by  commissioner  Bow* 
ftix,  the  firing  entirely  ceased.  The  en,  captains  Bowen  and  Shep* 
different  brigades  were  re-assembled  herd,  and  the  other  agents  for 
on  the  groupd  they  occupied  in  the  transports,  the  whole  of  the  anny 
morning,  and  the  piquets  and  ad-  were  embarked  with  an  expedition 
vanced  posts  resumed  their  original  whfch  has  seldom  been  equalled, 
stations.  Notwithstanding  the  de^  With  the  exception  of  the  brigadei 
cided  and  marked  superionty  which  under  major-generals  Hill  and  Be* 
at  this  moment  the  gallantry  of  the  resford,  who  were  destined  to  re* 
troops  had  given  them  over  an  ene-  piain  on  shore  until  the  movements 
my,  who,  from  his  numbers,  and  of  the  enemy  should  become  ma- 
the  commanding  advantages  of  his  nifest,  the  whole  was  afloat  before 
position,  no  doubt  expected  an  easy  day-light,  The  brigade  of  major* 
▼ictoryi  I  did  not,  on  revfewing  gen.  Beresford,  which  was  alter* 
all  circumstances,  conceive  that  I  nately  to  form  our  rear-gsard^ 
diould  be  warranted  in  departing  occupied  the  land  front  of  the  town 
from  what  I  knew  was  the  fixed  of  Comnna ;  that  under  major- 
and  previous  determination  of  the  gen.  Hill  was  stationed  in  reserve 
late  commander  of  the  forces,  to  on  the  promontory  in  rear  of  the 
withdraw  the  army  on  the  evening  tovm.  The  enemy  pushed  his 
of  the  16th,  for  the  purpose  of  em*  light  troops  towards  tlie  town  soon 
barkation ;  the  previous  arrange-  after  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning 
mcnts  f(  r  which  had  already  been  of  the  I7th,  and  shortly  after  oc- 
inade  by  his  order,  and  were,  in  cupied  the  heights  of  St;  Lucia» 
fact,  far  advanced  at  the  com-  which  command  the  harbouf.  But^ 
Viencement  of  the  action,  llie  notwithstanding  dits  circumstance, 
troops  quitted  their  position  about  and  the  manitold  defects  of  die 
ten  at  night,  with  a  degree  of  or-  place,  there  being  lio  apprehension 
der  that  did  them  credit.  The  that  the  rear-guard  could  be  forced^ 
whole  of  the  artillery  that  remained  and  the  disposidon  of  the  Spaniards 
nnembarked  having,  been  with*  ai^)earing  to  be  goodrthe  embarkn* 
drawn,  the  troops  followed  in  die  tion  of  major^jren^  Hill's  brignde 
order  prescribed,  and  marched  to  was  commenced  and  completed  ty 
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three  in  the  afternoon.    Major-gf  n. 
Beresford,  <wich  Uiat  zeal  and  abi- 
lity which  is  to  well  known  to  your- 
self and  the  whole  army»  having 
fally  explained)  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Spanish  governor,  the  na^ 
ture  of  our  tnovement^  and  havings 
made  every  previous  arrangement, 
Ivithdrew  his  corps  from  the  land 
front  of  the  town  soon  after  dark, 
and  was,  with  all  the  wounded  that 
had  not  been  previously  moved, 
embarked  before  one  this  morning* 
Gircumstances  forbid  us  to  indulge 
the  hope,   that  the  victory,   with 
which  It  has  pleased  Providence  to 
crown  the  efforts  of  the  army,  can 
be  attended  with  any  very  brilliant 
consequences  to  Great  Britiin.    It 
is  clouded  by  the  loss  of  one  of  her 
best  soldiers— oit  has  been  achieved 
at  the  termination  of  a  long  and 
harassing  service*     The  superior 
numbers  and  advantageous  posi^^ 
don  of  the  enemy,  not  less  than  the 
actual  sitUatiQA  of  this  army,  did 
tiot  admit  of  any  advantage  bding 
reaped  from  success*    It  must  be, 
however,  to  you,  to  the  army,  and 
to  our  country,  the  sweetest  reflec- 
tion, that  \he  lustre  of  the  British 
brms  has  been  maintained,  amongst 
many     disadvantageous     circum- 
stamres*    The  army  which  entered 
Spain,  amidst  the  fairest  pro^'pects, 
had  no  sooner  bompleted  in  janc- 
tioQy  thar^  owing  to  the  multiplied 
disasters  ttiat  dispersed  the  native 
armies  around  us,  it  was  left  to  its 
own  resources*     The  advance  of 
the  British  corps  from  the  Duero 
afforded  the  best  hope  that   the 
south  of  Spain  might  be  relieved  i 
but  this  generous  effort  to  save  the 
unfortunate  |>fcopte  also  afforded 
tbe  enemy  the  opportunity  of  di- 
recting every  effort  of  his  numerous 
trcsops»  and  concentrating  all  his 
prtfWpal  resources  for  the  destruc* 
tiooa  <m  the  only  tegular  force  in  the 


north  of  Spain;  You  are  well 
aware  with  what  diligence  this  sy- 
stem has  been  pursued.  These  cir« 
cum  stances  produced  the  necessity 
of  rapid  and  harassing  marches^ 
which  diminished  the  numbers,  ex- 
hausted the  strength,  and  impaired 
theeqnipmeiit  qt  the  army*  Not-, 
withstanding  all  these  disadvan« 
tages,  and  those  more  immediately 
attached  to  a  defensive  position, 
which  the  imperious  necessity  of 
covering  the  harbour  of  Corunna 
for  a  time  had  rendered  indispensa* 
ble  to  assume,  the  native  and  un- 
daunted valour  of  British  troops 
was  never  more  conspicuous,  and 
must  have  exceeded  what  even  your 
own  experience  of  that  invaluable 
quality,  so  inherent  in  them,  may  . 
have  taught  you  to  expcet.  "When 
every  one  that  had  an  opportunity 
seemed  to  vie  in  improving  it^ 
it  is  difficult  for  me,  in  making 
this  report,  to  select  partictdar  in« 
stances  for  your  approbation.  The 
corps  chiefly  engaged  were  the  bri- 
gades under  major-generals  lord 
William  Bentinck,  Manninghamy 
and  Leith;  and  the  brigade  of 
guards,  under  major-gen-  Warder- 
To  these  ofncers,  and  the  troops 
under  their  immediate  orders^  me 
greatest  praise  is  due.  Major-gen* 
Hill,  and  col.  Catlin  Crawford^ 
with  their  brigades  on  the  left  of 
the  position,  ably  supported  their 
advjinced  posts.  The  brunt  of  the 
action  fell  upon  the  'Ith,  4^2d,  ^Otby 
and  81st  regiments,  with  parts  of 
the  brigade  of  guards,  and  the 
28th  regiment.  From  lieut.-coL 
Murray,  quarter-master  general* 
and  the  officers  of  the  general  sta£F# 
I  received  the  most  marked  assist* 
ance.  I  had  reason  to  regret  that 
the  illness  of  brigadier-gen*  Clinton* 
adjutant-general,  deprived  me  of 
his  aid.  I  was  indebted  to  briga* 
diervgeai  Slade  during  the  aKtion» 
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for  a  zealous  olFer  of  his  personal 
services,  although  the  cavalry  were 
«Tnbarked« — ^The  greater  part   of 
the  fleet  having  gone  to  sea  yestcr* 
day  evening,  tlie  whole  being  un- 
der weigh,  and  the  corps  in  the  em* 
barkapon  necessarily  much  mixed 
on-hoard,  it  is  impossible  at'  pre- 
sent to  fay  before  you  a  return  of 
oar  casualties.     I  hope  the  loss  in 
numbers  is  not  so.  considerable  as 
might  have  been  expected.     If  I 
was  obliged  to  form  an  estimate,  I 
should   Sciy,    that  I  believe  it  did 
not  exceed  in  killed  and  wounded 
from  700  to  800 :  that  of  the  ene- 
my miHt  remain    unknown  ;  but 
many  circumstances  induce  me  to 
rate  rt  at  nearly  double  the  above 
number.   We  have  some  prisoners, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
an  account  of  the  number ;  it  is 
not,  however,    considerable.     Se- 
veral officers  of  nink  have  fallen, 
or  been  wounded  ;  timong  whom  I 
am  ouly  at  presv*nt  enabled  to  state 
the   names  of    lieut.-col.    Napier, 
S)2d  rcgimcfilj  ni.ijors  Napier  and 
Stanhope,    5'0:h  regiment,  ^killed. 
Liieuf.-col,  Winch,  4ih-reg. ;  lieut. 
col.  Maxwell,  26th  reg. ;  lieu(.-col. 
Fane,  59ih  reg. ;   lieut.-coL  Grif- 
fith,   guards ;  majors  Miller  aofi 
Williams,  81st  reg. ;  wounded.— »■ 
To  you,  who  arc  well  acquainted 
with  the  excellent  qualities  of  lieu- 
tenant*gen.  sir  John  Moore,  I  need 
not  expaiiate  on  the  loss  the  ^my 
and  his  country  have  sustained  by 
his  death.     His  fall  has  deprived 
ine  of  a  valuable  friend,  to  whom 
long  experience  of  his  worth  h^d 
sincerely  atfriclied  me :  but^  it   is 
chiefly  on  public  grounds  that  I 
mu&t  lament  thejblow.     It  will  be 
the  conversation  of  every  one  who 
loved  or  respected  his  manly  cha« 
racter,  that,  after  conducting  the 
urmy  through  an  arduous,  retreat, 
widr  consummate  firmness^  he  has 


terminated  a  career  of  distinguished 
honour  by  a  death  that  ^as  given 
the  enemy  additional  reason  to  re- 
spect the  name  of  a  British  soldier. 
Like  the  immortal  Wolfe,  he  is 
sniitched  from  his  country  at  an 
early  period  of  a  life  spent  in  her 
service;  like  Wolfe,  his  last  mo- 
ments were  gilded  by  the  prospect 
of  success,  and  cheered  by  tlie  ac- 
clamation of  victory ;  like  Wolfe, 
also,  his  lAeraory  will  for  ever  re- 
main sacred  in  that  country  which 
he  sincerely  joved^  ^nd  which  he 
had  so  faithfully  served.  It  re- 
mains for  me  only  to  express  my 
hope,,  that  you  will  speedily  be  re- 
stored to  the  service  of  your  caun<* 
try,  and  to  lament  the  unfortunate 
circumstance  that  removed  you 
from  your  station  in  the  field,  and* 
threw  the  momentary  command 
into  far  less  able  hands. 

I  have  the  hpnour  to  be,  &c. 
John  Hope,  lieut.*gen. 
To  Heat.-gen.  sir  D.  Bs^fd,  &c. 

INUNDATION. 

27.  The  sudden  thaw  has  pro- 
duced eifects  in  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  and  die  roads  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  have  been 
scarcely  pandleled  at  any  fermer 
period.  The  water  produced  by 
the  mcldng  of  a  vast  body  of  snow, 
has  rendered  some  of  the 'roads 
quite  impassable,  and  the  torrents 
which  have  thus  been  caused  have 
done  great  dan)age.  At  Battle 
Bridge,  Gray's  Inn-Jane  Road, 
the  water,  on  Wednesday,  ruslied 
into  the  houses,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  forced  to  fly  to  tlie  upper  sto- 
ries for  protection,  the  road  (rould 
only  be  passed  with  ^at  difficulty 
by  carts.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kennington  and  Vauxhall  a  tcMient 
of  water  h^  arisen,  which,  in  its 
progress,,  has  carried  away  furni^ 
lure,  trunks  of  treesi  Kattlft^ '  &c 
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and  has  .destroyed  a  great  number 
o£  bridges — the  Clapham  road  Was 
Tendered  quite  impass^ible  ;  several 
houses  were  on  WednesJuy  com- 
pletely insulated  by  the  water,  and 
the  inhabitants  unable  to  obtain 
provisions,  or  get  out  of  their 
houses. 

A  considerable  part  of  Depiford- 
bridge  was  also  washed  away  by 
the  torrents  from  the  adjacent  hills. 
Fortunately  no  person  was  hurt  by 
the  accident.  The  coaches  on  that 
joad  were  under  the  necessity  of 
coming  to  town  by  Lewlsham,  &c.  . 

The  principal  part  of  Chelsea 
•wfts  under  water  during  Wednes- 
day night,  and  on  '  Thursday  there 
was  no  passing  but  by  boats  and 
carts.  The  walls  of  several  build- 
ings were  washed  away«  At  An- 
derson's  brewhouse,  near  the  Col- 
lege, the  horses  and  pirs  were 
taken  but  for  fear  of  b?ing  drowned. 
Although  Sloane-street  stands  on  . 
high  ground,  the  kitchens  are  nil 
hooded.  In  many  parts  of  tliis 
and  other  neighbourhoods  near 
London,  persons  have  been  obliged, 
to  jjet  in  and  out  of  their  one  pair 
of  stairs  windows. 

The  lower  part  r.r  Bristol  w^as 
inurdated.  The  water  exceeded 
four  feet.  The  fresh  in  the  river 
was  so  furious,  that  it  drove  two 
trows  against  the  temporary 
wooden  brid^^e,  between  Clare- 
street  and  St.  Augustin's  back,  and 
forced  it  down.— At  Bath,  the  flood 
rushed  with  ?uch  velocity  as  to 
threaten  destruction  to  whatever 
impeded  its  progress.  The  inha- 
bitants have  been  great  sufferers. 
Houses,  unable  to  withstand  the, 
torrent,  fell,  and  buried  their  in- 
mates under  the  ruins.  Several 
have  been  drowned,  and  others 
lost  their  property.  Timber  to  a 
.grea;  amount,  cattle,  horses,  carts, 
^c.  oave  been  carried  away.    The 


fteod  has  been  greater  than  known 
in  the  memory  of  man. — At  Exeter, 
the  shops  were  shut,  being  full  of 
water,  and  the  inhabitants  obliged 
to  betake  themselves  lo  their  up- 
per rooms. — In  Thoverton,  there 
wns  so  sudden  a  swell,  that  one 
half  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Anthony, 
surgeon,  was  completely  v/ashed 
away. — On  the  28th,  as  the  Exeter 
mail  was  near  Staines,  the  coach 
got  into  a  part  where"  the  water 
was  so  deep  that  it  floalcd,  and  the 
horses  Swam.  The  coach  was  sud- , 
donly  thrown  over,  the  coachman 
and  guard  thrown  to  a  consider- 
able distance;  and  r he' "passengers 
and  tlic  horses  were  gdt  out,  but 
the  coach  could  not..  The  whole 
country  round  was  covered  from 
Chertsey  to  Maidenhead;  the  towns 
running  with  water  in  torrents  as 
hi  eh  as  the  parlour  windows.  Num- 
bers of  the  poor  have  lost  iheir  all, 
which  has  been  carried  away  in  th^ 
breams.  The  lower  part  of  Eg-  • 
ham  was  impassable.  It  is  a  re- 
markable circumstance,  that  while 
the  Ravensburne  rose  to  such  a 
height  as  to  carry  away  part  of 
the  bridges  at  Lewisham  and  Dept- 
ford,  the  Wandle  river,  which  has 
its  source  witliin  l(X)  yards  of  the 
Ravensburne,  did  nnt  overflow  its 
banks.  The  Addiscombe  brook, 
v/hich  runs  into  the  Wandle  below 
Merton,  rose  ton  feet  perpendicular 
height,  and  laid  Tooting  under- 
water. 

*U.  A  shockmg  accident  hap- 
pened at  Stock  with,  near  Gains- 
borough. A  boat,  with  ten  men 
♦on- board,  who  h;4d  been  for'amuse- 
ment  into  the  marshes  adjoining 
the  river  Trejjt  (and  which  were 
overflowed  by  the  breaking  of  the 
Trent  banks ),  by  bad  mar.agcment 
on  their  return  was  uuset  itFthe 
river ;  and  two  young  men,  named 
John  HeliSeld   (a  shoemaker)  and 
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Junes  Brooke  (a  gentleman's  ser* 
▼ant),  both  oi  Stockwith,  were 
drowned. 

A  family  of  nine  persons,  named 
Smithy  were  drowned  on  the  Corn- 
wall coast»  in  consequence  of  ihe 
inciu^ons  of  the  sea,  which  entirely 
swept  away  their  dwellings  in  the 
nifi^t* 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell 
during  last  year  at  Dalkeith  pa- 
lace was  27>995  inches  ;  at  Both- 
well  castle,  2<i»598|  and  at  Glas- 
gow, 21,795. 

FEBRUARY. 

1.  Part  of  the  cliff  between  Folk- 
stone  and  Stangate,  to  the  extent 
c^  300  feet  in  length  and  40  in 
depth,  has  fallen ;  and  other  parts 
of  it  are  giving  way. 

4;  Early  this  morning  the  body 
of  Mr.  G.  Johnston  was  found 
murdered  in  the  Kent  road. 

A  new  tarif  has  been  agreed  on 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  reduces 
the  valuation  on  which  British  ma- 
nufactured goods  paid  dutv  in  the 
poits  of  Brazil.  A  warehousing, 
on  a  similar  plan  to  our  own,  is  In 
contemplation,  vrith  various  other 
regulations  calculated  in  ev>sry  re- 
« spect  for  placing  the  future  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  that  couui* 
try  on  the  most  liberal  and  respect- 
able footing. 

In  some  parts  of  Wiltshire,  the 
flocks  of  different  species  of  wild 
geese^  in  consequence  of  the  hard 
leather,  have  been  very  numerous, 
and  have  done  incredible  mischief 
to  the  ,young  com.  Some  of  the 
fields  were  literally  covered  with 
them,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
they  could  be  cleared. 

7*  An  inquisition  was  held  at  the 
Five  Bells,  New  Cross,  on  the  re- 
mains of  Mr.  G.  Johnston,  whose 
murdered  body  was  found  in  a 
4itch  <«  the  preceding  S&turday. 


The  following  are  the  particulars, 
as  they   ;»ppeared   in  evidence  :— * 
The  deceasied  was  about  40  years 
of  age,  and  had  been  first   Hente* 
nant  of  the  Ali^niaar,  50,  and  was 
afterwards  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Standard,  (^.—Whilst  he  belonged 
to  the  latter  vessel,  he  was  uffiicted 
vrith  a  severe  fit  of  illre'js,  Sy  which 
he  lost  his  ship.  Upon  his  recovery, 
however,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
same  rank  on  board  the  Eyderen 
sloop,  capt.  Fengelly.  On  Friday, 
the  Sd  inst.  he  dined  with  Mr.  Wil* 
latts,    of   Brewer-street,    Golden- 
square  ;  and  after  taking  leave  of 
some  other  friends,  sdt  out  to  join 
hts  ship  at  the  Great  Nore ;   but 
finding  the  pight  far  advanced,  he 
applied    for  lodging  at   different 
places  in   Kent-street  and   Keiit« 
road,  but  to  no  effect.    There  was 
nothing  further  heard  about  him 
until  the  following  fnbrning,  whea 
his  body  was  found,  barbarously 
murtiered,  on  the  Kent-road.    T« 
Hamilton,     of     Kent  street,    la<« 
bourer,  was  going  from  his  honse, 
to  Dartford,  on  Saturday  morning  i 
at  half  after  three,  as  he  walked 
near  Five-Bells  Row,  he  saw  sqpe« 
thing  lying  oji  the  ground,  close  to 
capt,  Hardcastle's  gate,  which  he 
discovered  to  be  the  body  j  a  man 
directly  jumped  over  the  railing, 
and  saici  to  witness,  **  What  do 
you  want  there  ?  If  you  don't  go 
about  your  business,  1*11  serve  yoq 
the   same."      The   witness  being 
alarmed,  bid  the  m.4n  good  mom* 
ing,  and  walked  on.     Mr.  61an*t 
cl^rd,  of  Peckham,  burgeon,  de. 
scribed  the  wounds  that  had  been 
inflicted  on  the  deceased ;  h«  ha^ 
received  about  ten  in  the  face,  six 
on  the  left  hand,  by  one  of  v4)ich 
the  thumb  was  nearly  severed  from 
the  hand,   as  if  the  deceased  had. 
in  the  course  of  a  vigorous  xtsisti 
ancci   grasped  .at  some  shar)  in-! 
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strumenty  which  was  dragged 
through  his  hand ;  there  were  se- 
veral incisions,  b7  a  pointed  instm* 
ment,  in  the  neck  and  neckcloth ; 
one  in  particular,  of  a  triangular 
shape ;  two  desperate  wounds  on 
the  back  of  the  head,  hj  which 
the  pericranium  was  broken ;  there 
was  one  wound  in  a  diagonal  di* 
rection  on  the  neck,  by  which  the 
great  carotid  artery  was  separated, 
as  if  by  a  blunt  edged  instrument ; 
either  of  the  three  last-mentioned 
wounds  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  occasioned  death.  Mr. 
Dyke^  the  landlord  of  the  house 
where  |the  inquest  was  held,  John 
Clyboum,  and  others,  proved  the 
finding  of  the  body.  Verdict — 
Wilful  ipurder  by  some  person  or 
persons  unknown. 

fLOODINO   OF   THB    FENS. 

liL  It  is  estimated  that  the  inun- 
dation has  extended  more  than  \5 
miles  tn  length,  and  that  above 
)50,000  acres  of  land  are  com- 
pletely flooded.  The  injury  to  in^ 
dividuals  is  almost  incalcilable,  as 
the  quantity  of  stock  k^pt  on  these 
fea&  is  far  greater  than  on  the  up- 
lands I  numbers  of  sheep  have  been 
lost,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding 
food  for  those  preserved  is  such| 
that  many  persons  have  been  com- 
pelled to  sell  them  at  a  certain  loss, 
particularly  as  it  ts  so  near  yeaning 
time.  Should  the  water  not  be  - 
drained  off  before  seed-time,  the 
loss  to  tlie  occupiers  throughout 
the  several  districts  of  the  feris  will 
be  little  short  of  a  miUion  of  mo- 
ney. Many  persons  removed  their 
stucks  of  oats  from  the  lands  on  to 
tne  embankment)  but  their  labours 
proved  ineffectual,  as  the  late  high  ' 
winds  completely  dispersed  them. 
Mr.  Little,  an  opulent  farmer  of 
Welches  Dam,  forrimately  saved 
700  sheep,  by  driving  them  out  of 


the  fen  to  uplands,  not  above  ^an 
hour  before  the  bank  gulled, 
14.    A  remarkable    occurrence 
»  took  place  on-board  the  Warren 
Hastings,  moored  at  the  Mother* 
bank.     The  morning  being  fine,  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  get  up 
the  top-gallant-masts.  About  three 
in  the  afternQon,  the  atmosphere  to 
the  westward  indicated  a  violent 
storm  ;    several   sailors*  were  sent 
aloft  to  strike  the  top-gallant-masts ; 
but,    when    lowering    them,    the 
wind  blew  tremendous!  v,  and  the 
fain  'fell  jn  torrents,  acco|[npanied 
by  heavy  claps  of  thunder.     Three 
distinct  balls  of  fire,  were  emitted 
from  the  heavens ;  one  fell  into  the 
main- top-mast  cross-trees,  killed  a 
man  on  the  spot,  and  set  the  main- 
mast on  fire,  which  continued  in  a 
blaze  for  five  minutes.      A  few 
hands  ran  up  tlie  shrouds  to  bring 
down  their  dead  companion,  when 
.  the  second  ball  struck  one  of  them, 
and  he  fell  upon  the  guard-iron  In 
the  top,  from  which  he  bounded 
off  into  the  cross-jack  braces.     His 
arm  was  much  shattered  and  burnt, 
and  it  was  expected  he  must  under- 
go amputation*      The   third  ball 
came  in  contact  with  a  Chinese» 
killed  him,  and  wounded  the  main- 
mast in  several  places:  the  force 
of  the  air,  from  the  velocity  of  the 
ball,    knocked  down  Mr.  Lucas, 
the  chief  mate,  who  fell  below,  but 
was  not  much   hurt.     For  som* 
time  after,  a  sulphureous  smell  con- 
tinued. 

18.  At  a  late  common  council,  a 
report  was  brought  up  which 
stated  the  following  facts.  These 
will  account  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  immense  income  of 
the  city  is  spent. 

"  That  the  annual  expenies  of 
the  committee  of  city  Linds  and 
bridge-house  estates,  chiefly  in  ta- 
vern bills,  had  increased,  within 
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the  last  fcnrteen  years,  from  11647. 
4x.  6^.  to  the  enormous  amounl  of 
S3 18/.  Ss,  IfL  per  annum. 

"  That  the  expenses  of  the  gene- 
.ral  purpose  committee  had  increas- 
ed in  the  aame  period,  from  312/. 
14/.  8//.  to  1200/.  per  annum. 

*«  That  thoie  ot  the  navigation 
committee,  in  seven  years,  had  risen 
from  between  GOO/,  and  700/.  to 
J 321/.  13j.  9d»  per  annum,  and 
other  committees  in  proportion.  In 
four  committees  only,  the  annual 
expenses  amount  to  about  7000/.  per 
annum,  chiefly  for  tavern  bills,  and 
summer  excursions." 

COURT  OF  king's  BENCH. 

The  King  V.  Smith  f  Ejq, 

20.  This  vas  an  indictment 
against  major  Smith,  for  challenge 
ing  lord  Ranelagh  to  fights  duel. 
It  appeared  that  his  iordshipv  on 
the  21st  of  August  last,  was  riding 
through  the  Kmg's-road,  near  Ful- 
ham>  with  his  groom  behind  him, 
when  the  defendupt  overtook  them 
in  his  gig.  and  striking  the  groom's 
horse,  d — d  him  for  a  rascal,  and 
bade  him  'get  out  of  the  way,  Loid 
Ranebigh  rode  after  major  Smith, 
and  demanded  of  him  a  reason  for 
strikirig  his  groom.  M^yor  Smith 
said  his  lordship  was  a  liar  and  a 
rascal  for  saying  he  had  struck  him. 
Lord  Ranelagh  then  demanded  his 
name;  when  major  Si);iith  a^ked 
him  if  lie  took  him  for  a  cockney 
on  a  Sunday  excursion.  Major 
Smith  added,  *'  Kn(^w,  sir,  that  I 
aip  a  gentleman,  and  an  officer  on 
duty.*'  Lord  Ranejagh  said,  his 
conduct  was  neither  that  of  a  gen- 
tleman nor  an  officer,  and  again  in- 
sisted up«n  knowing  his  nan:e.  Ma- 
jor Smith  repeated  the  words  "  liar 
and  rascal  j"  upon  >vhich  the  prose- 
cutor said,  "  Yoa  are  speaking,  sir, 
to  lord  Ranelagh/' 

Lord  EUenborough,  in  sumioing 


up  the  case  to  tlie  jury,  made  some 
very  just  observations  upon  thevejy 
strange  conduct  of  the  defendant, 
who,  he  said,  was  right  in  thinking 
that  he  ought  not  lo  be  mistaken 
for  acocknef  riding  for  a  Snnday's 
airing.  The  good  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, upon  such  occasions,  comport- 
ed themselves  with  propriety  and 
decorum,  and  did  not  vjolaie  th^ 
peace  by  insulting  and  beating  the 
•rest  of  his  majesty's  sulyects. 

The  jury  found  the  defendant 
Guilty. 

Goodes  V,  iV/jeathyy  Esq* 

21 .  This  was  an  action  for  assault 
and  false  imprisonment,  in  whiph 
the  plaintiff  had  been  nonsuited  on 
a  former  occasion,  on  account  of  a 
flaw  in  the  declaration.  The  plain* 
tiflF  is  a  constable  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Martin's,  and  the  defendant  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  guards. 
The  assault  and  fals6  imprisonment 
were  proved  by  llie  following  wit^ 
nesses : — 

—  Pubison,  a  brother-consta- 
ble of  thi?  plaintiff 'p,  was  with  the 
plaintift'on  duty  at  St.  James's  Pa- 
lace on  the  king's  birtli-day,  1807. 
Ke  saw  three   gentfemcn,  one  of 
whom  was  identified  to  be  tlie  plain* 
tiff,  standing  in  the  gateway,  and 
occupying  nearly  a'third  of  it.  They 
were  not  in  regimentals :  he,  whom 
the  witness  supposed  to  be  the  de- 
fendant, was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat, 
leather  breeches,  •  and  whole  bootSt 
and  there  was  nothing  about  him  to 
denolc  his  military  character.    The 
plaintiff  had  not  spoken  to  the  de* 
fendant  Ave  minutes,  before  the  wit- 
ness heard  the  defendant  say,  "Take 
this  fellow  to    the  guard-room.'* 
The  witness  then  went  ,up  witli  his 
staflf,  and  asked  what  the  plaintiiF 
had  done  ;  upon  which  tlie  defend- 
ant said,  •«  Drtn't  ask  any  imperti- 
nent  questions,  or  I'll  send  ypu 
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there  too."  The  witness  then  told 
the  high  constable  what  had  hiip- 
pened.  The  plaintilF  \sas  taken 
away  by  two  soldiers,  one  of  wliom 
said  he  received  orders  from  an  ofi- 
ficer  in  re Q;i mentals,  to  take  him»to 
the  guard-rooniy  and  confine  him 
by  order  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cer. 

The  attorney-general  spoke  in 
initigation  of  damages  ;  and  lord 
EUenborough,  in  summing  up  the 
evidence,  commented  upon  the  im- 
propriety of  the  defendant's  coh- 
dact,  in  being  out  of  regimentals 
upon  such  an  occasion. — Verdict 
fpr  tlie  plainti^y  damages  60/. 

The  King  V.  Beaumont, 

28.  This  was  an  information, 
filed  ex  dfficio  by  his  majesty *s  attor- 
ney-general, against  tlie  defendant, 
for  a  libel.  The  libel  was  publisiied 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
his  majesty,  and  signed  "^  An  En- 
glishman." The  jury  found  the 
defendant  Guilty, 

The  King  v.  Horseman.. 

Tliis  was  an  information  for  alibel 
upon  the  duke  of  Sussex,  publlsJied 
in  alargcT hand-bill,  lately  placarded 
about  the  town,  in  which  **  twenty 
guineas  reward'*  and  "  tlie  duke  of 
bussex*'  being  printed  in  large 
letters,  struck  the  view  of  the 
passengers.  Wlien  the  hand-bill 
WBS  read  through,  it  purported  to. 
state,  thatJvhereas  an  anonymous 
hand-bill,  signed  a  Yorkshircman, 
had  been  stuck  up  about  town, 
twcfnty  guineas  reward  would  be 
given  to  any  person  who  would 
prove  the  duke  of  Sussex  not  to  be 
the  author  of  it.  Mr.  Horseman 
then  went  on  to  add,  that  he  would 
shortly  publish  th^  Englishman's 
letter  to  the  King,  in  which  he 
would  examine  a  little  iptct  the  mo- 
rals of  th^  royal  dukes. 
.  .jdr.  Adolphus,  for  the  defend- 


ant, argued  this  was  n.o  libel  against 
the  duke  of  Sussex,  as  it  did  not 
charge  him  widi  any  offence  of  a 
criminal  nature. 

JLordEUenborough  told  the  jury, 
that  whatever  held  a  man  up  to  ridi- 
cule and  contempt  was  a  libel. 
Let  them  strjke  out  die  name  of 
tlie  duke  of  Sussex,  and  put  in  any 
one  of  their  ojvn,  and  then  ask  thcm^ 
selves  whether  such  a  bill  placarded 
about  the  streets  was  not  making  a 
man  contemptible  ?  —  The  jury 
found  the  defendant  Guilty.  , 

FurneU'u.  Halh 

This  was  an  action  to  recover 
back  from  the  parish  officers  of 
St.  James,  Westminster,  the  sum  of 
forty  pounds,  paid  by  the  plaintiff, 
who  is  a  tallow-chandler  in  Cama- 
by-street,  as  a  full  indeuinity  to  the 
parish  for  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  a  bastard  child,  sworn  to  him  by 
a  female  named  Sarah  Bass.  It  so 
happened  that  the  infant  died  soon 
after  its  birth,  and  the  parish  had  been 
put  to  no  more  than  4/.  expense:  the 
action  was  therefore  to  get  back  the 
40/.,  deduc^ting  the  4/.  which  it  had 
been  recently  ruled  the  parish  were 
not  entitled  to  keep.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  concurred  in  the  propriety 
of  the  action,  and  in  the  law  laid 
down,  -and  die  plaintiff  obtained  a  ' 
verdict. 

CONFLAGRATION  OF  DRURY-LAN» 
THEATRE. 

24.  About  a  quarter  past  eleven 
at  night,  an  appearance  of  a  fire 
was  perceived  at  a  window  on  the 
second  story,  facing  Brydges-street, 
and"  it  continued  some  time  without 
>  exciting  any  apprehension  or  suspi- 
cion.  In  less  tlian  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  it  spread  into  one  unbroken 
flaroe  over  the  whole  of  the  im- 
mense pile  extending  from  Brydges- 
street  to  Drury-lane;  so  that  the 
pillar  of  fire  was  not  less  than  450 
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feet  in  length.    It  is  impossible  for 
tliemind  to  conceive  any  thing  more 
magnificent  than  the  spectacle,  if 
the  idea  of  horror  or  ruin  which 
it  brought  on  the  sufferers  could 
have  been  separated  from  the  subli- 
mity of  the  object.    In  about  thirty 
minutes  after  its  cbnmiencement, 
the  Apolioy  round  which  the  flames 
bad  been  playing  sonce  time,  fell 
into  the  pit,  and  soon  after  the  raf- 
ters of  the  roof  felL     The  resenroir 
of  water  on  the  top,  which  our  read- 
ers will  recollect  formed,  with  the 
iron  curtain,  the  topic  of  reliance  for 
security  in  the  prologue  with  which 
the  new  theatre  was  opened,  was 
empty.    Any  attempt  to  go  near 
the  flames  was  totSilly  impractica* 
ble.    Mr.  Kentt  a  literary  gentle- 
man} was  the  first  to  discover  the 
flames:  he  hurried  to  the  door,  and 
gave  the  alarm,'    Mr.  Powell,  the 
prompter,  and  Mr.  Johnson,    the 
mechanist,  with  the  two  watchman, 
and  Mr.  Kent,  were  the  only  perr 
sons  present;  for,  being  a  Friday 
in  Lent^  there  had  been  no  play  nor 
rehearsal.     They  ascertained  that 
the  fire  broke  out  in  the  hall,  under 
the  lobby  at  the  Brydges-street  en- 
try, which  has  been  shut  up  this 
season,  and  where  some  plumbers 
had  been  at  work.    It  was,,  when 
Mr.  Kent  broke  in,  confined  to  that 
spot ;  and  they  niade  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  get  out  the  theatre  en- 
gine, and  play  on  it ;  but  in  ten  or 
twelve  minutes  it  ran  up  the  front 
boxes,  and  spread  like  kmdled  flax. 
This^may  be  accounted  for  from 
the  body  of  air  which  so  large  a 
hollow  afforded,  and  also  from  the 
circumstance  of  th6  whole  being  a 
wooden  case.    Our  readers  will  re- 
collect that  this  immense  pile  was 
constructed  of  timber,  and  that  the 
frame  stood  for  many  months,  exhi- 
biting a  very  fine  carcase  of  carpen- 
ter's work,  before  the  ribs  were  fill-  ' 
ed  in  with  bricks .:  timber  was  then 


under  8/.  per  \ozif  and  the  archi- 
tect thought  that  this  wooden  frame 
would  contribute  to  the  propaga* 
tion  of  sound.  It  did  i^ot,  perhaps, 
perfectly  succeed  in  this  respect, 
but  it  certainly  contributed  to  the 
conflagration.  Finding  it  impos- 
sible to.  prevent ,  the  destruction  of 
the  building,  the  gentleman  saved 
the  books  from  the  room  called  the 
Treasury.  The  only  other  article 
.  saved  was  a  bureau,  in  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan's room.  Mr.  Kent  broke  the 
pannels  of  the  door,  and  brought 
out  the  bureau.  Ail  further  en- 
deavours were  rendered  impossible, 
by  the  excess  of  heat.  About  a  quar- 
ter before  twelve,  a  body  of  horse- 
guards,  foot-guards,  and  volun* 
teers,  came  to  the  place,  and  en- 
gines reached  the  spot  from  ever/ 
quarter — but  they  could  donothmg. 
Part  of  the  wall  next  to  Vinegar- 
yard  fell  down,  and  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Mac  Beath,  the  fruiterer, 
caught  fire.  The  night  was  un^ 
commonly  fine,  and  the  body  of 
flame  spread  such  a  mass  of  light 
over  the  metropolis,  that  every  sur- 
rounding object  glitteitd  with  the 
brightness  of  gold. 

Mr.  Sberidian  was  in  the  bouse 
df  commons  assisting  in  the  tm- 
Nportant  discussion  on  Mr.  Ponson- 
by's  motion.  The  house  was  illu- 
minated by  the  blaze  of  light,  and 
the  interest  universally  taken  in  the 
cit-cumstance  interrupted  the  de- 
i>ate«  A  mqtion  was  made  to  ad« 
jonm ;  but  Mr,  Sheridan  said,  with 
great  calmness,  **  'that  whatever 
might  be  the  extent  of  his  private 
calamity,  he  hoped  it  would  not 
interfere  with  the  public  business  of 
the  country."  He  then  left  the 
house,  and  the  discussion  proceed- 
ed. Many  of  his  frieniis  accompa- 
nied him  to  the  scene,  but  it  waa 
too  late  for  any  effort  to  be  made  | 
and  all  that  die  engines  could  ef^ 
feet  wa$  to  save  the  booses  in  Vine- 
gar* 
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gar-yard    and    RasseUstreet*    the  brealc  the  symmetry  of  its  ascent,  so^ 

snoofs  of  which  had  caught  fire,  from  that  it  terminated  in  a  **  fiery  pyra« 

beine    burnt    down.      Mrs.   Mac  mid."     This   vast  splendid    bodr 

Beam's  suffered  most,  threw  an  interesting  lij^ht  on  the 

About  half  past  twelve,  part  of  surrounding  objects.     The  Thames 

the  outward  walls,  botH  in  Kussell-  and  St.  Paul's  were  rendered  an« 

street  and  Vinegar-yard,  fell  down,  psually  brautiful.     Thus  the  effect 

and  completely  blocked  up  the  pas-  was  rather  that  of  an  elaborate  work 

sage,  but  fbnimately  no  lives  were  of  art  than  of  a  fatal  casualty,  to 

lost.    The  sevjcral  outer  walls  fell  be    lamented  by  all  the  arts.     In 

successively.     At  two  o'clock  no  reflecting  on  this  awful  catastrophe^ 

other  parts  remained  than  a  fine  we  must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that 

fragment  of  the  western  front,  and  no    warning,  no   additional  care^ 

a  less  striking  part  of  the  eastern  seems  tp  have  been  adopted  at  Dru* 

end.  Happily  the  wall  on  each  side  ry-lane,  in  consequence  of  the  de.- 

fell  inwards,  and  thus  the  appre-  struction  of  the  sister  theatre*    We 

hended  spreading  of  the  fire  was  im-  hope  fiiis  misfortune  will  prove  ef« 

Seded.  Befbre  three  o'clock  the  fectual  for  that  purpose, 
ames  had  greatly  subsided,  and  we  ' 
believe  no  fear  was  then  eatertained  further  particulars. 
that  they  would  spread  further.  The  fire  began  in  what  was  called 
The  evil  to  the  peiformers  is'  the  Chinese  lobby,  that  is,  the  lobby 
most  serious.  They  have  lost  ?very  underneath  the  grand  lobby  which 
thing,  and  in  one  day  several  hun-  faces  Brydges-streeL  This  Chinese 
dred  persons  are  thrown  but  of  lobby  was  the  second  entrance  going 
bread.  There  is  np  place  in  town  into  the  theatre  from  brydees^street: 
to  which  they  can  have  resort  as  a  it  -was  usually  but  ill  lignted,  and 
temporary  "theatre,  unless  they  were  from  it  ascended  two  stair-cases  to 
to  divide  themselves  into  several  the  main  passj^ges  and  lobbies  level 
parties,  and  act  at  the  minor  thea-  with  the  back  of  the  front  boxes, 
tres,  in  the  Lyceum,  Catharine-  According  to  the*  original  plan  of 
street,  the  Royalty,  &c.  the  theatre^  this  Chinese  lobby  wa« 
The  spectacle  of  real  desolation  intended  to  be  surrounded  wlih 
which  the  structure  afforded,  when  shops,  for  the  sale  of  various  arti- 
contemplated  from  Blackfriars-  cles,  sVich  as  gloves,  frui>s,  &c. 
bridge  at  12  o'clock,  far  surpassed  during  tlie  performance.  The  shops 
in  magnificence  any  of  the  mimic  had  acntally  been  made  since  the 
^representations  which  were  ever  opening  of  the  theatre,  but  they  re- 
viewed'within  its  walls.  The  shell  mained  shut  up  with  shut'ers,  never 
of  the  building  was  then  entire,  and  having  been  finished  or  opened  for 
the  upper  range  of  windows  and  the'  actual  use..  This  lobby,  from  the 
balustrade  above,  forming  the  beginning,  was  a  favourite '  toy  of 
Svhole  length  of  the  edifice,  being  Mr.  Sheridan,  who,  at  the  corn- 
raised  above  all  the  adjoining  build-  mencement  of  the  theatre,  and  often 
ings,  and  thrown  into  strong  relief  since^  has  been  heard  to  boast  what 
by  the  fiame,  resembled  the  ancient  a  pretty  thing  it  would  be  when 
aqueducts  which  are  still  remaining ,  finished  and  opened  in  complete 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  From  the  style.<>— To  accomplish  it  had  only 
frame  of  the  edifice  arose  a  broad  been  determined  this  season,  during 
f beet  of  flame;  no  wind  stirred  to  the  whole  of  which  the  entnmce  to 
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the  theatre  from  Brydges-streethas 
l>een  shut  up,  tliat  the  lobby  and 
the  shops  in  it  might  be  finished 
and  opened.  It  was  nearly  ready, 
the  vamishers  were  at  vork  rather 
late  on  Friday  night,  and  from  ne;j- 
ligencc  the  fire  happened.  How 
it  happened  is  not  exactly  known^ 
but  it  is  known  tliat  the  varnish 
/caught  fire,  and  drat  almost  in- 
stantly the  whole  theatre  was  in  a 
blaze. 

When  the  fire  was  first  discover* 
ltd  in  the  interior  of  the  theatre,  se- 
veral attempts  were  made  to  extin- 
guish it;  but  it  had  completely 
identified  itself  with  the  wood,  and 
in  less  than  five  minute  after  the 
entrance  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  me- 
chanist, the  boxes,  pit,  and  stao^e, 
vere  covered  with  fire  and  smok^^ 

It  is  due  to  the  exertions  of  the 
firemen  belonging  tp  the  diderent 
offices^  to  observe,  that  they  woi  ked 
the  engines  with  incessant  labour 
and  great  judgement*  All  their  ef- 
forts were,  however,  in  vain  5  arid  it 
was  found  totally  impossible  to  pre- 
serve a  single  vestige  of  the  interior 
of  the  hpuse.  The  multitude  as- 
sembled on  the  occasion  amounted 
to  at  least  a  hundred  thousand 
souls. ,       V 

The  flames  were  visible  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  from  thecommand* 
ing  situation  of  tlie  theatre,  and  of 
course  attracted  crowds  in  every  di- 
rection. Rus$ell-street,  Drnry-iane, 
Catharine- street,  }3rydges>street, 
Charles-street,  Bow-street,  Tavi- 
stpck-strcet,  Long-acre,  and  Co- 
'Vcnt-garden,  were  absohucly  filled 
I  with  spectators.  Such  was  the  force 
of  the  conflagration,  that  its  heat 
1"  was  strongly  felt  at  the  i;hu:xh  in 
'    Coven  t-garden. 

When  the  leaden  cistern  fell  in, 
I  it  prod«iced  a  sliock  like  an  earth- 
E  quake,  and  the  burning  matter 
[    forced  up  into  the  air  resembled  a 


shower  of  rockets  and  other  artifi- 
cial fireworks. 

COURT  OF  king's  BENCH. 

BcnMmin  v.  Mile,* 

28.  This  was  an  action  to  recover 
compensation  ior  :m  assault.  Th« 
defendant  was  ciptainof  a  West-In- 
diaman,  and  the  plainiiff  and/amily 
passengers  on^  board  the  same  $hip, 
Wliat  cause  of  discontent  existed 
between  the  parties  previous  to  the 
quarrel  which  led  to  the  present  ac- 
tion did  not  appear  in  evidence. 
But  on  the  night  of  the  assault  in 
question,'  the  cabiri-boy  was  the 
only  witness  present.  He  stated 
that  Mrs.  Benjamin  wished  to  give 
her  child  some  of  the  liquor,  which 
the  captain  objected  to.  She  said 
she  had  nothing  else  to  give  it.  Th^ 
icaptain  said  it  was  his  rum,  and  she 
should  have  none  of  it.  She  said* 
she  dared  to  say  tlie  captain  would 
be  pai^  for  all  he  furnished  to  them; 
to  which, he  answered,,  he  did  not 
know  ^at.  During  this  period  of 
the  altercation,  the  plaintiff,  Mr. 
Benjamin,  came  into  the  cabin.  He 
asked  captain  Miles  what  he  meant 
by  tht9  conduct,  sayings  if  I  can 
never  go  out  of  the  cabin  but  you 
are  always  quarrelling  with  Mrs. 
Benjamin.*'  The  cuptain  immedi- 
ately began  abusing  him,  and  pull- 
ing him  by  the  nose.  Benjamin  said 
thi^  was  not  usage  to  be  borne,'and 
asked  the  defendant  wiiy  he  did  not 
take  his  pistols  and  fight  it  out  like 
a  man.  TKe  captain,  ppon  tliis, 
did  get  his  pistols;  but  instead  of 
using  tliem  in  the  usual  way,  h.e 
rubbed  them  against  Benjamin's 
nose,  and  beat  liim  over  die  head 
with  the  ^utts,of  them.  Afterwards 
Benjamin  went  upon  deck  with  a 
view  to  hail  the  commodore ;  but 
the  captain  followed,  threw  him 
down,  and  again  beat  him. 

Mr,  $erjieanc  Pell  addressed   the 

jury 
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jury  for  the  defendant,  but  called 
no  witness. 

Lord  KtlenbcTou^h  observed  to 
the  jury,  that  from  the  evidence  of 
the  boyi  this  appeared  amost  wan* 
ton  and  aggravated  assault,  and 
there  was  no  attempt  to  shake  the 
credit  due  to  the  boy's  testimony. — 
Verdict  for  plaintiflf,  damages  150/, 

MARCH. 

General  recapitulation  of  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  French 
armies  since  the  time  they  en- 
tered Portugal  and  Spain.  [The 
calculation  rest?  on  known  public 
data  ;  and  whoever  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  them,  will 
find  thtit  the  number  is  rather 
lessened  than  exaggerated.] 

First  campaign— Carried  off  by 
diseases  in  Madrid,    Burgos,    Bis- 
cay, Navarre,  &c.  1 1 ,000.— In  Ca- 
talonia, 8,0^X).-*  In  Saragossa  they 
lost  in  various  actions,  and  during 
the  first  siege,  1 0,000. — In  Valen- 
cia, and  La  Mancha,  8,000.— Kill- 
ed and  taken  pnsoners  in  Andalu- 
sia, including  the  French  squadron 
at   Cftdiz,   30,000.— -Hanged,    de- 
serted,  and  destroyed,  by  the  fury 
of  the   people  and  private  indivi- 
duals, 11,000.— Killed  by  the  En-^ 
glish  in  Portugal^  and  carried  off  by 
disease,  8,000.— Killed  in  the  dif- 
ferent actions  in  Old^ Castile,  6,000. 
Second  campaign. — Lost  in  se- 
veral actions  with  the  arm  v  of  the 
centre,    inclaulng    thjit  of   Lcrin, 
3,000. — On  the  23d  November,  in 
Tudcla,  6,0(X).— During  the  long* 
stege  of  Saragossa,  and  in  vr.rioiis 
actions  with  the  Arragonese,    in- 
*  eluding  deserters,  17,000 — In  the 
cfifferent  actions  in  Catalonia,  10,000 
-^Killed  and  wounded  by  Blake's 
.anny  in  Biscay,  and  in  the  moun- 
tains of  St.  Andero,  10,000.— Kill- 
ed and  wounded  in  Burgos,  by  the 
army  of  Estremadura,  1,000. — In 


Sepulveda,^  Soraosierra,  and  Ma- 
drid, 7,000. — In  Estrerniidura,  in 
the  action  of  Velez,  and  in  several  \ 
engagements  in  LaManchia,  4,000* 
— Lost  on  their  march  from  Ma- 
drid to  Corunna,  including  the  ac- 
tions with  the  Enn:lish  in  Castile 
and  Gallicia,  U),odo.— Carried  off 
by  the  disease  and  the  dagger  ia 
tlieir  different'  armies,  704000. 
Total,  \Q%O00.—fier}i.Mag. 

FATAL   DUl-L. 

1 .  About  nine  o'clock  a  meet- 
ing took  place  at  Chalk  Farm,  be- 
tween lord   Falkland,  a  captain  in 

the  navy,  and Powell,  esq.  of 

Devonshire-place.  They  were  at- 
tended, the  former  by  Mr.  Blood- 
w^orth,  and  the  latter  by  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, captain  Cotton,  of  the 
navy.  The  distance  of  ten  paces 
being  stepped,  and  the  pistols  being 
Ipaded  by  the  seconds,  the  parties 
took  their  ground  j  when,  by  eti- 
quette, Mr,  Powell  being  entitled 
to  the  first  shot,  his  ball  entered  the 
right  groin  of  lord  Falkland,  and 
lodged  in  the  kidneys,  from  whence 
it  could  not  be  extracted*.   - 

The  cause  of  this  duel  arose,  as  It 
IS  s;ud,  from  a  misunderstanding 
that  took  place  the  right  before  at 
Stevens's  hotel,  in  Bonistreet,  from, 
lord  Falkland's  addressing  Mr. 
Powell  by  the  familiar  appellation 
of  Pogey ;  on  which  the  latter  ex- 
pressed much  disploiisure,  remark- 
ing, •*  that  he  had  not  the  honour 
of  bemg  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
him,  to  entitle  his  lordship  to  take 
so  great  a  liberty/*  This  drew 
from  lord  F.  a  sarcastic  reply,  ac- 
companied by  some  threats;  oa 
which  Mr.  P.  rejoined,  that  "  ha 
had  that  in  his  hand  (meanings  his 
stick)  which  would  defend  him 
against  any  menace,  even  from  a 
lord.'*  Lord  F.  on  the  instant 
snatched  a  cane  from  some  gentle- 
man in  the  room,  andy  as  it  is^re- 
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{>orted»  stt\xc\  Mr.  P.  man^  severe  mony  of  the  cotkt-TOom  was  <lit« 

blows  with  it.  The  consequence  was  tarbed  by  lord  Falkland  rising  ira* 

a  challenge  from  the  latter,  which  der  the  impulse  of  a  very  violent 

produced  the  melaiidioly  catastro*  passion,  and  esclaiming,  **  Powell* 

pbe  above  stated*  you're  a  damn'd  lym;^  rascal!'^ 

Mr.    Powell   has  always    been  Under  this  accusation,'  Mr^  Powell 

esteemed  as  one  of  the  best*tem-  did  what  every  man  of  sphit  mtist 

pesed  and  most  tnofl'ensive    men  do;    but  his  lordship  .being    the 

that  exist.    After  the  duel,   lord  stronger  man,  and  initiated  into  the 

Falkland  was  conveyed  to  the  house  manauvres  of  jbugilutis  scunccf  Mr« 

of  Mr.  Powell,  in  Devonshire«place,  PoWell  received  many  severe  blows» 

in  the  latter  gentleman's  carriage^  and  was  repeatedly  kicked  by  lord 

Lady  Falkland  was  kept  ignorant  Falkland  wnllst  on  the  floor.   Con« 

of  this  calamitous 'event  for  some  sidering  the  etiquette  of  society^ 

hours,  from  no  friend  having  suffi-  there  was  no  other  appeal  than  ta 

cient  fortitude  to  impart  to  her  the  the  field  of  honour.    The  interfc* 

melancholy  event.     About  seven  rence  of  friends  completely  failed^ 

o'clock  the  same  evening,  however,  and  the  consequence  was  as  stated  < 

she  received  some  information .  re-  His  lordship  succeeded  to  his  title 

specting  it,  and  proceeded  with  her  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  death  of  his 

children  to  Devonshire*place«  brother.    He  manifested  great  gal-i 

Another  accoiuit  states,  that  lord  lantry  tn  his  profession  on  several 

Falkland  and  Mr.  Powell  were  in  occasions^  and  had  acquired  a  con« 

habits  of  the  most  confidential  inti*  siderable  fortune  by  captures*    la 

macy.     On  Fridaj*  se'nnight  they  consequence  of  some  convivial  ez« 

met  in  a  party  at  dinner  with  a  mu-  cesses  ot\  board  his  vessel,  he  was 

tual  friend*    A  discussion  arose  re*  dismissed  the  service  a  year  or  two 

specting  the  properties  and  perfec-  ago,  but  was  secently  restored,  and 

tton  of  a  peculiar  description  of  would   doubtless  have   sigiudized 

Burgundy ;  and  his  lordsnip  and  himself  in  the  cause  of  his  country^ 

Mr.  rowell  taking  different  sides  of  had  not  this  unhappy  event  occur** 

the  question,  some  trifling  alterca-  red.  He  was  about  40  yean  of  age* 

tion  took  place,  but  which    was  Lord    Falkland,    after  he  was 

speedily  drowned  in  the  conciliat-  conveyed  to  Devonshire'plaoe^  on. 

ing  juice  of  the  grape.    The  com-  hearing  the  surgeons'  opinion  on 

pany  then  adjourned  to  the  whist  his  wound,  said  f  with  a  filtering 

table,  and  in  the  course  of  play  lord  voice,  aiid  as  intelligibly  as  the  agO' 

Falkland  and  Mr.  Powell  were  fre-  nized  state  of  his  oody  and  mind 

quently  partners:  and^  when  ad^  would   permit),    '*  I  acquit  Mf# 

verse,  made  amicable  bets  uponthe  Powell  of  all  blame  in  this  trantac* 

fame  or  rubber.    When  die  party  tion  ;  1  alone  am  culpable."  AAer 

rokeup»  Lord  Falkland  and  Mr.  the  lapse  of  some  homrs,  he  desired 

Powell  went  arm  in  arm  to  8Le-  to  see  .Mr.  Heaviside:  that  gentle- 

Yens's  hotel,    Bond-street,    where  man  was  in  attendance.  LordFalk* 

they  tupped,  and  afterwards  drank  land  then  expressed  a  wish  to  have 

Madeira  negus.  The  waiters  at  Ste^  the  ball  extracted^    M^  H^  said  it 

▼ens's,  during  supper,  in  the  cotu^  was  impossible,  without  the  openK 

•of  conversation,  repeatedly  heard  tion  causing  aknost  instant  death* 

the  interchange  of  mutual  and  ami*  **  You  may  live  three  or  four  honra 

cable  civility ;  but  shortly  the  har*  afterwards,  but  ao  aaore/'  cond^ 

soed 
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nocd  Mr«  Heaviside.  His  lordship 
then  said,  he  would  first  settle  his 
worldly  affairs*  by  making  his  will; 
this  was  done,  at  a  late  hour.     On 

'  the  night  of  Tuesday  he  asked  Mr, 
H.  *«  How  long  he  might  probably 
survive  if  the  operation  was  not 
performeJ  ?**  «  I  have  known  cases 
(replied  Mr.  H.)  wherein  the  suf- 
ferer has  lived  forty  hours,"  After 
a  long  pause,  his  lord&hip  Hxed 
upon  one  o'clock  on  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon for  the  operation  to  be  per- 
formed. The  operation  was  not 
performed,  in  consequence  of  his 
lordship  being  on  the  whole  much 
easier;  the  pain  had  considerably 
abated.  During  the  afterpart  of  the 
day.  he  had  a  relapse,  and  towards 
the  night  he  became  delirious  ;  he 
was  oot  expected  to  survive  during 
the  nieht.  About  eleven  o'clock  a 
consultation  was  held»  which  was 
attended  by  Messrs.  Heaviside, 
Cline,  Hume,  Abemethy,  &c. 

lu  the  evening  of  ^Vednesday, 
his  lordship  complained  of  feeling 
the  cold  in  his  extremities  in  a  great 
degree  ;  by  his  desire  he  was  re- 
peatedly taken  out  of  bed,  for  the 
purpose  of  bmng  warmed.  Fomen- 
tations were  continually  resorted  to, 

•  but  without  effe<;t,  and  about  two 
o'clock  on  Thursday  morning  his 
lordship  breathed  his  last. 

ASSAULT  AN»  FALSB  IMPftlSOK* 
M£NT. 

Duttu  V,  I^wis, 

fi.  This  was  an  action  brought 
bj  Hannah  Dunn,  a  maid-ser* 
Tantt  against  Mr.  Lewis,  a  truas- 
mnd  comb-maker  on  Ludgate-biUt 
to  recover  a  compensation  for  an 
-assanlt  and  fake  imprisonment. 

The  plaintiff,  a  servant  gtr)»  was 
passing  with  b^  mistress  through 
jLudgate-hiUy  during  the  slipperj 
weatiier  of  die  24th  of  December 
lautf  and  happened  to  fall  figaiiist 


the  defendant's  shop  window,  and 
broke  a  pane  of  its  glass.  She  hurt 
herself  considerably  by  the  fall,  and 
broke  some  crockery  ware,  which, 
with  other  things,  she  was  carrying 
in  a  basket  •  Both  she  and  her  mis- 
tress went  into  the  defimdant's  shop, 
where  the  mistress  offered  to  send  a 

f  lazier, on  the  Monday  following 
this  wai|  on  Saturday  evening)  to 
mend  the  window,  leaving  in  the 
mean  time  the  basket,  which  con« 
tained  goods  of  much  greater  value 
than  the  pane  of  glass.  The  dc^ 
fendant  insisted  upon  either  having 
4s,  6d,  immediately  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  window,  or  sending  the 
plaintiff  to  the  Compter;  and  aeon- 
stable  of  the  name  of  Kimber  look- 
ing in  at  the  time,  to  the  Compter 
she  was  sent,  the  defendant  always 
having  in'hls  possession  the  basket. 
On  her  way  to  the  Compter,  the 
plaintiff  met  her  master,  who  hav-  . 
ing  no  small  money  to  pay  for  the 
window,  ofFered  his  watch  till  he 
could  redeem  it ;  and  the  constable 
actuallv  sufiered  a  collection  to  be 
made  from  the  bystanders  of  2j,  to 
pay  for  the  window.  The  plaintiff 
was  then  carried  back  to  the  de- 
fendant's, who  still  persisted  in  send- 
ing her  to  prison,  if  he  had  not  the 
At,  6d,  paid  down.  This  the  plain- 
tiff's master  had  not  to  pay,  and 
the  plaintiff  was  sent  to  the  Poultrr 
Compter,  and  confined  there  till 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  among  prosti* 
tutes  and  pickockets,  when  »he  was 
bailed  by  the  humanity  of  the 
gaoler.  On  Monday  morning  she 
re-appeared,  and  was  brought  be* 
fore  Mr.  alderman  Boydell,  whore* 
primanded  the  defendant  severe^ 
ly,  and  advised  the  present  action. 
The  pretended  defence  was,  that 
the  plaintiff's  mistress  had  abused 
and  struck  the  defendant  (but  one 
of  the  defendant's  witnesses  who  wau 
present;!  did  not  see  this)f  that  the 
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plaint!  fTs  mr^tress  would  not  elve  her 
address  (but  it  was  proved  that  the 
plaintiH*  had  mentioned  it);  and  that 
the  defendant  had  sent  2x.  6//«  to  the 
prison  for  the  plaintiff's  accommo* 
dation  till  Monday  morning. 

Lord  Eilcnborough  reprobated 
very  severely  the  tyrannic  conduct 
of  the  dcfendanty  and  his  imjustifi- 
able  commitment  of  the  plaintiff 
for  a  civil  inj  my,  of  which  the  bas- 
ket in  the  defendant's  possession  was 
at  all  t^mes  a  reparation;  much 
more  the  commitment  of  an  inno- 
cent person  for  the  assault  of  a 
guilty  one ;  and  the  assault  by  the 
plaintiff's  mistress,  tn  the  present 
case,  was  not  proved;  for,  from 
the  partiality  to  .the  defttncLmt  of 
the  constable's  evidence,  his  lord- 
ship did  not  think  his  swearing  to 
the  assault  worthy  of  credit.  From 
this  circumstance,  and  his  unwar- 
ranted commitment  of  the  plaintiff, 
when  it  was  the  plaintiff's  mistress 
whom  he  swore  to  have  broken  the 
peace,  kis  lordsliip  recommended 
to  Mr.  Common- Serjeant  that  he 
should  be  discharged  from  his  of- 
fice.-^Verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  da- 
mages 150/. 

2.  This  evening,  between,  seven 
and  eight  o'clock,  a  fire  broke  out 
in  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Chal- 
mers, near  the  church  at  Waltham- 
stow.  The  fkunes  raged  with  great 
violence ;  and  in  a  short  time  the 
house  was  burnt  down.  Fortunately 
the  children  were  .all  below  stairs, 
and  were  safely  taken  to  a  neigh- 
bouring house.  Whether  this  acci- 
dent was  owing  to  a  ^park  flying 
from  the  fire  on  some  linen  which 
was  airipg,  or  whether  the  window- 
curtain  caught  iire  from  acandle 
carried  near  it,  is  uncertain. — It  has 
been  suggested  to  us,  that  it  might 
be  of  use  In  nurseries,  and  other 
xeoias  where  little  children  deep,  to 


be  provided  with  strong  sacks,  about 
thfee  feet  and  a  half  in  deptb»  and 
one  and  a  half  in  diameter,  kept 
open  at  the  top  wiili  a  wooden  hoop, 
hiiving  a  long  rope  tied  to  it.  These 
are  to  be  used  for  letting  the  chil- 
dren down  from  the  window,  in 
cases  whare  the  passage  down  the 
stairs  is  obstructed  by  the  flames;  as 
it  would  be  a  much  safer  method* 
than  attempting  to  bring* them  do^^ 
a  rope-ladder. 

A  few  evenings  since  Kensington 
Palace  was  discovered  to  be  on  fircj 
occasioned  by  the  Hue  communica- 
ting to  some  timber,  that  led  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales*s  apartmei^s^ 
but  it  being  timely  discovered,  ancl 
a  number  of  carpenteis  being  at 
work  in  the  palace,  by  cutting  away 
some  wood-work  it  was  happil]r 
prevented  from  spreading. 

ViRB    AT  CHRIST  CHURCH,  OXfORD. 

3.  A  fire  was  discovered,  about 
a  quarter  before  12  this  night,  in  the 
apartments  of  Mr.  Brown  (a  stu- 
dent of  Christ  Church,  son-  of  Ed- 
ward Brown,  esq.  of  Stamford), 
supposed  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  some  sparks  communicating  to  a 
beam  which  ran  across  the  chimney. 
The  conflagration  was  most  alarm- 
ing ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
spread  may  be  easily  conceived, 
when  theamaztQg  quantity  of  wood- 
work which  ^is  immense  pile  con- 
tains is  remembered.  Altbough  the 
alarm  was  immedia,tely  given,  the 
flames  for  a  long  time  resisted  the 
united  efforts  of  theengines  ofChpst 
Church,  of  the  different  collcg^ 
and  of  the  city;^  consuming  the 
greater  part  of  the  south-west  aagle^ 
and  threatening  wi(h  destruction 
that  magnificent  structure  the  Hall. 
Fortunately,  however*  the  ni?bt 
was  calm,  and  there  was  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water,  or  this  ^lendid 

roon^ 
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room  must  ineritably .  have  fallen. 
The  apnrtments  destroyed  are  those 
of  Dr.  White,  regtus    professor  of 
Hebrew,  of  Messrs.  Brown,  James 
senior,  Kiough,  and  Meyler.  Those 
of  lord   Apsiey,    Messrs.  Cleaver, 
Smelt,  James  junior,  Glasse,  Roe, 
Buxton,  and  Finch,  arc  punially  in- 
jured.     The  loss  is  estimated   at 
1 2,000/.    The  exert  ions  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  university,  as  w.^ll  as 
the  inhabitants,  were  very  great; 
owing  to  which  the  fire  was  got 
undor  before  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning.     Only  one  accident  oc- 
ci!rrcd  ;  which  was  to  Mr.  Smyth 
of  Oriel,  who  dislocated  his  knee  in 
an  attempt  to  force  open  a  door, 
and  whose  activity  and  exertions, 
previous  tothischcumstance,  were 
eanspicugus  in  the  highest  degree. 
Part  only  of  Dr.  White's  very  valu- 
able books   and  MSS.  have  been 
saved. 

Another  fire  broke  out  at  L^'e- 
farni  (Nir.  Hodgkins),  16  mifcs 
from  Oxford.  It  began  in  a  hen* 
roost,  in  a.  spacious  farm-yard,  and 
communicated  to  the  stables,  over 
which  a  man  and  a  boy  were  sleep- 
ing, and  who  wens  burnt.  Above 
20  head  of  cattle  were  destro}ed, 
together  with  several  ricks  of  corn 
and  hay;  but  the  dwelling-house 
was  preserved. 

CO&OMEr's  I)I(2UEST. 

4*  A  coroner's  inquest  was  held 
before  G.  Hodgson»  esq.  one  of  the 
coroners  for  the  county  gf  Middle* 
sex,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Powell,  Sn 
Devonshire-place^  on  tlie  body  of 
lord  viscount  Falkland. — There 
was  no  testimony  adduced  before 
the  jury,  relative  to  the  quarrel 
which  terminated  so  fatally,  nor 
were  any  persons  forthcoming  who 
were  present  at  the  melancholy 
scene.  Consequently,  after  mature 
deliberation  on  tiie  scanty  evidence 
before  them,  th^  jury  returned  a 
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verdict  of  Wilful  Murder  aj^ainrt 
some  person  or  persons  unknown. 

1 1.  A  singular  instance  of  the  in- 
stability of  human  gruncieur,  was 
stated,  in  a  speech  by  Mr.  Whit- 
bread.  The  identical  service  of 
plate  which  Mrs.  Clarke  purchased 
from'Birket*,  the  pa^^ii-broker,  ori- 
giniUly  belonged  to  a  prince  of  the 
unfortunate  family  of  Bourbon.* 
What  a  memento  muse  it  have  been 
to  the  duke  of  York,  to  trace  the 
household  plate,  with  the  arms  of 
the  royal  family  of  Bourbon,  to  the 
shop  of  a .  pawnbroker,  and  after- 
wards to  M(S.  Clarke's !  Trace  thp 
history  of  France,  (says  Mr.  W^hit- 
bread,}  from  the  luxurious  days  of 
die  La  Vallieres  and  Montespans, 
down  to  those  of  the  Pompadours 
and  De  Bt^rres,  and  you  would  see 
the  destruct'onmnd  overthrow  of  tlie 
monarchy,  which  drove  the  illustri- 
ous brailches  of  the  Bourbon  family 
into  foreign  exile,  originating  in  pri- 
vate vice,  and  finally  completed  by 
the  deceitful  and  unbounded  extra- 
vagance of  those  intrusted  with 
public  confidence  and  ofiicial  situa- 
tion. One  cannot  help  thinking,  said 
the  honourable  gentleman,  tnat  the 
circumstance  of  the  duke  de  Beni's 
plate  having  been  disposed  of  this 
way,  and  then  coming  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  duke  of  York,  must 
have  occasioned  some  sensations  in 
the  bosom  of  his  toyal  highness 
which  could  not  fail  to  rouse  his 
feelings  for  the  fate  of  thatunfortu- 
nate'nlmily,  and  which  would  cause 
him  inwardly  to  ejaculate — "  I 
thank  God  lor  the  warning  which 
this  magnificent  monument  of  the 
instability  of  greatness  holds  up  to 
my  view,  and  I  will  use  it  as  a  bea- 
con to  guard  against  the  danger  of 
those  rocks  on  which  others,  once  zt 
great  and  powerful  as  I  am  now^ 
have  been  so  unexpectedly  wrecked 
and  ruined." 
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We  copy  the  following  curious  arti- 
cle from  the  Morning  Chronicle;. 
A  boob! — A  book! 
The  following  adTertisenicnc  ap- 
peared   lately  tn  a   fomisterial 
paper  :— 

<*  A  book. — Any  person  haring 
in  Uieir  possession  a  copy  of  a  cer- 
tain book,  printed  by  Mr.  £dwards» 
m  1807,  bat  never  publtshedy  with 
W.  IJndsell's  namie  as  the  seller  of 
the  same  on  the  title-page^.and  wilt 
bring  it  to  W.  Lindsell»  bookseller* 
Wimpole-street,  -  will  receive  a 
handsome  gratuity/' 

This  is  a  very  singidar  affair. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
has  reference  to  a  certain  examina- 
tion before  three  lords  of  his  majes- 
ty's cabinet  council,  which,  at  the 
time,  excited  the  hij^hest  degree  of 
public  interest.  A  right  honourable 

Sentleman,  for  purposes  which  we 
o  not  presume  to  analyse,  procured 
this  evidence  to  be  printed  with 
great  secrecy — and  a  number  of  co- 
pies were  struck  off*,  but  not  pub- 
lished. This  matter  was  not  con** 
ducted  with  all  the  concealment  that 
was  a£Fected ;  for  certainly  many 
persons  at  the  time  either  saw  the 
curious  performance,  or  pretended 
lo  have  seen  it — and  several  curious 
anecdotes  were  freely  quoted  from 
the  work.  The  object  which  the  edi- 
tor of  the  examinations  had  in  view, 
however,  was  served;  he  became 
ore  of  his  mnjesty's  ministers,  and 
h  was  declared  that  the  publication 
was  not  only  suppressed,  but  the 
whole  edition  burnt. 

On  occasions  like  these,,  the  m- 
^uments  of  a  clandestine  proceed- 
ing are  likely  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of 
their  eniployei «.  Some  time  ago  a 
copy  of  this  Hook  was  ^ound  ;o  be 
|tiu  iu  existence.  The  right  hd.nour- 
ablegentleman  forgot  that  the  print- 
er* by  the  act,  is  bound  to  preserve 
a  copy  I  and  a  negotiation  was  en- 
Uvtd  into  for  the  purchase  of  this  .so- 


litary remnant  of  scandal.  It  was 
bought  up,  at  an  enormous  price. 
No.sooner  was  this  done,  however^ 
than  another  copy  appeared.  It 
was  offered  to  a  bookseller  for  S  or 
400/.;  aiid  then  it  struck  the  original 
editor  that  several  copies  had  been 
retained,  and  th^t  they  must  be  all 
bought  up,  or  no  benefit  was  to  be 
obtained  oy  his  first  purchase.  The 
above  advertisement  IS  a  search  after 
^e  stray  copies  I  What  mast  be  the 
reflectionsot  this  minister  of  the  king 
oa  the  subject  at  thi»  day  1 

RiniAKKABLB   PUNER.AL. 

19.  The  remains  of  Hugh  Hew* 
son,  who  die4  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty,  five,  was  interred  in  thtf  • 
burial-ground  of  St.  Martin'sHn^  . 
the^fieMs.  The  deceased  was  a  man 
of  much  celebrity*  though  no  fune- 
ral escutcheons  adorned  his  hcarse» 
or  heir  expectant  graced  his  obse- 
quies* He  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  theidentical  Hugh  Strap,  whom 
Dr.  SmoUethas  rendered'so  conspi^i' 
cuously  interesting  in  his  Li(e  and 
Adventures  of  Roderick  Random* 
.  and  for  upwards  of  forty  years  had 
kept  a  hair-drecser's  shop  in  the 
above  parish*  The  deceased  was  a 
very  intelligent  man,  and  took  de« 
light  in  recounting  the  adventurer 
of  hb  early  life.  He  spoke  with 
pleasure  of  the  time  he  passed  in  the 
service  of  the  doctor;  and  it  was  his 
pride,  as  well  as  boast,,  to  say  that 
ne  liad  been  educated  in  the  same 
seminary  with  so  learned  and  di« 
stinguished  a  character.  His  shop 
was  hung  round  %'ixh  Latin  quota* 
tions,  and  he  would  frequently 
point  out  to  his  customers  and  ac- 
quaintances the  several  scenes  by 
Roderick  Random  pertaining  to 
himself,  which  had  their  foundation 
not  in  tJie  doctor's  inventive  fancyt 
but  in  truth  and  realtt]K.  The  meet- 
ing in  a  barber's  shop  at  Ncwcastle- 
upontTyne,  the  subsequent  mistake' 
at  the  mu,  their  arrival  together  in 
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London,  and  the  assistance  they, 
experienced  from  Strnp^s  frtend, 
were  all  of  that  description.  We 
understand  the  deceased  has  left  be- 
hind hkn  an  interlined  copy;  of  Ro- 
derick Random,  pointing  out  these 
facts,  showing  how  far  they  were 
indebted  to  the  genius  of  the  doctof,r 
and  to  what  extent  they  were  bot- 
tomed in  reality.  The  deceased 
could  never  succeed  in  gaining 
more  dian  a  respectable  subsistence 
by  his  trade;  but  he  possessed  an  in- 
dependence of  mind  superior  to  his 
iiumble  condition.  Of  late  years 
he  was  employed  as  keeper  of  the 
promenade  m  Villiers  Walk,  AdeU 
phi,  and  wds  much  noticed  and  ns* 
■(pected  by  the  inhabitants  who-  fre- 
quented (hat  place. 

RORSHAM,    SUSSEX. 

Indceertt  Bathlns^* 

21.  John  Cruadon  w:is  indicted 
for  indecently  exposing  himself  on 
the  beach  at  Brighton^  on  the  ii6ih 
•f  Jane  and  2d  of  Jidy  la^t. 

Mr.  Gumey  having  opened  the 
indictment,  Mr.  serjeasit  Shepherd 
stated  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
He  observed,  that  it  had  long  been 
the  practice  of  varions  persons  to 
undrett  and  bathe  so-nearthe  houses, 
and  within  view  of  the  inhabitants 
«f  the  town  of  Brighton,  that  at 
length  many  respectable  persons  had 
associated  themselves  into  a  com- 
mittee, ,to  prevent  such  an  indecent 
nuisance.  They  had  accordingly 
met  and  pointed  out  the'  limits 
within  which  persons,  not  using  ma* 
chines,  might  bathe  in  the  sea  9  and, 
ta  general,  most  persons  acquiesced 
in  their  resolution.  In  order,  hcw- 
ever$  that  no  person  might  complain 
of  any  hard&hip,  they  resolved  that 
aU'  persons  who  were  invalids,  and 
10  whom  it  might  be  inconvenient 
to  walk  to  the  distance  prescribed, 
ibnuld  have  tickets  giv^n  them,  on 
app]icatioB  totfaccoxmnitiee,  which 


Would  entitle  them  to  the  use  of  a 
machine  gratis.  And  still  further^ 
to  preserve  public  decency,  they 
had  built  a  hut  on  the  beach,  where- 
in any-  person  mi^ht  undress  hin>- 
self  under  cover.  Notwithstanding 
these  dilFerent  accommodations,  the 
defendant,  who  was  a  tailor,  at 
Brighton,  refused  to  conform  to 
these  reasonable  re^rulations,  but  ob- 
stinately persisted  in  the  indecent 
practice  of  bathing  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  houses.  He  had  been 
frequently  remonstrated  with  ;  but 
his  uniform  answer  was,  The  sea 
was  free,  and  he  would  Ixithe  when 
and  where  lie  pleased.  Nor  was  he 
merely  content  in  doing  this  in  hie 
ewn  person^  bnt  he  had  induced 
many  others  to  follow  his.  example^. 
and  he  eoostantly  came  at  the  head 
of  his  companions,  by  whom  he  was 
denominated  the  captain,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  all  decency  and  remon* 
strance  daily  e.x posed  himself  naked 
Oil  the  beach.  The  learned  scrjeant 
observed,  it  iinported  the  character 
of  the  town  to  prevent  such  prac- 
tices, inasmuch  as  no  decent  man 
could  suffer  the  female  part  of  his 
family  to  walk  abroad,  ii  their  tfyes 
w*re  to  be  offended  with  such  gross 
spectacles.  1  he  object  of  the  present 
prosocution  was  not  u  vindictive 
one,  it  was  only  to  teach  the  defend- 
ant and  others,  that  they  would  not 
be  permitted  to  follow  such  prac« 
tices  with  impunity. 

Mr.  EUisy  a  gentleman  who  ri^ 
sided  in  Bedford-place,  Biightoii, 
proved  that  the  defendant  bathed  oil 
the  days  stated  in  the  indictment, 
and  persisted  that  he  would  conti* 
nue  to  do  it,  as  the  sea  was  freew 
He  also  stated  the  precautions  taken 
by  the  committee  to  pi*event  sucb 
mdecencies. 

Thie  testimony  was  confirmed  by 
F.  Gunn,  one  of  the  bathers  employ- 
ed by  the  ialiabftants   of  J^rightoA 
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to  wnr^  persons  against  bathing  in  he  should  liare  felt  it  bis  daty  to 

exposed  situations.    He  stated,  that  direct  them  to  find   the    prisoner 

he  had  itiven  the  deVndant  one  of  Guilty  of  murder.    If  they  thotxght 

the  h  and-bills,  in  which  persons  bath-  the  case  clear»  they  would  of  course 

ing  without  machines  w?re  ^esired  find  htm  guilty  of  the  crime  for 

to  go  eastward  of  the  Crescent*  and  which  he  was  indicted, 

westward  as'  far  as  Hove.     Upon  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of— • 

which  occasion  the  defendant  said  Manslaughter.  His  lordship  obsenr- 

he  would  bkthe  where  he  pleased.  ed,  that  tney  bad  mispent  then:  time  ; 

Mr.  Marryatt  addressed  the  jury  as  the  man  was  still  livingy  the  pri* 

for  the  defendant,  stating. that  it  had  soner  could  not  be  guilty  of  man* 

been  the  custom  at  all  times  for  per*  slaughter— Reconuderyour  rerdfct. 

sons  to  bathe  where  the  defendant  On  a  question  from  a  jurymam  bts 

now  bathed ;  and  contending  that  lordship  said,  they  were  bound  to 

they  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  be-  return  '4  verdict— ^uilty^  or  Not 

cause  Mr.  Ellis,  the  witness,  had  guilty.    They  waited  some  time  in 

thought  proper  to  run  up  kis  houses  the  box,  and  then  his  lordship  rr« 

within  view,  craested  them  agaio  to  retire,  which 

The  chief  baron  thought  this  a  mey  did,  and  at  knfrth  retohied  m 

serious  question,  and  stated  his  opi-  verdict  of«— Not  gniuyi  on  which 


tiion,  that  it  was  an  ofEmce  agaimt  his  lordship  said,  It  isy<mr  verdict, 

decency  and  morality.     If  a  town  not  mine ;  how  yon  can  acquit  your 

grew  up,  the  inhabitants  must  not  consciences  I  am  at  a  Ion  to  know, 

be  annoyed  with  indecent  spectacles.  The  trial  of  Mary  Bateman,  for 

and  therefore  it  became  the  duty  of  the  mnxda:  of  Rebecca  Perigo,  of 

"  the  bather  to  retire  to  remoter  situ*  Bramleyy  near  Leeds,  by  ailoftinTs- 

atrons*                       ^  tering  poison,   (the  particulars  of 

The  jury  found  tiie   defendant  which    we  have  before  detailed  ; 

Guilty*  see  New  Ann.  Reg.  Oct.  25. 1 808,) 

YORK  ASSIZES.  conmeoccd  on  the  morning  of  the 

J.  Long  was  indicted  for  stabbing  17th  inst.  and  cootimied  nntil  near 

or  cutting  John  Crosby  over  his  nine  o'clock  at  x&f^tit* .  The  jury*, 

left  ^e  with  a  pitchforV,  whereby  without  retiring*  found  her  Guilty, 

his  left  eye  wasde^>aired  of.  It  ap>  The  judge*  in  a  most  impressive 

peared  that  the  prisoner  rented  a  manner,  pstssed  sentence  oi  death 

stable  in  York#  about  which  a  num-  upon  her*  and  ordered  her  body  to 

ber  of  jpeople  were  collected  on  the  be  given  to  the  sm^geons.    The  pri- 

.  15th  of  October.    It  was  said  that  ttmer,  to  delay  execution,  pleaded 

the  prisoner  had  some  woroeu  with  pregnancy  {  on  which  a  jury  of  ma- 

him  in  the  stable;  and  the  prosecu*  trons  was  impanneled,  who  retired, 

tor  being  induced  talook,  received  and  found  that  she  was  not  wft« 

a  stab  from  a  pitchfork  over  the.  left  quick  child.    The  execution  took 

eye.    The  wound  Was  proved  to  place  on  Monday. 

have  been  inflicted  by  the  prisoner.  xinostoh,  «vaaY. 

It  was  also  proved,  that  he^  wished  ^    Bmwy. 

he  had  pushed  the  fork  hx  his  guts,  83.  William  &hn  Speed,  a  liett* 

and  that  he  expressed  violent  threats  c<^  intlie  army,  was  indicted  for 

against  some  persons  who  interfinied.  bigamy,  in  marrying  Ann  Thorn, 

1  he  judge  observed  to  the  jury*  his  former  wife  being  still  living, 

that  if  the  prosecutor  had  diedt  he  Mrl  Bullaud,  at  counsel  for  t£t 

•         profecution. 
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]>roseeution,   stated*  <hat  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar,  in  the  year  1785, 
was  an  ensign  in  the  marines,  and 
then  became  acqn^unted  with  miss 
Nelson,  whose  father  was  then  an 
alderman,  and  had  been  mayor  of 
Liondon.    After  some  interval  of 
coortship  he  married  that  lady  on 
the  9th  of  September,  ITSS,  at  the 
]»nsh  of  Fnmcux  Pelham,  in  the 
coanty  of  Hertford.    He  continued 
with  his  wife  for  some  years,  and 
bad  children  by  her ;  but  in  conse* 
quence  of  impropriety  of  conduct 
on  his  part,  she  was  compelled  to  . 
seek  rdfu^e  with  her  father ;  and  in 
£he  year  1792  articles  of  separation 
were  signed  between  them.     Tlie 
prisoner  was  abroad'  for  some  time, 
and  in  the  year  1 799  he  was  recom- 
mended to  lodge  in  the  house  of  a 
Mr.  Thorn,  a  respectable  market- 
gardener,  near  Putney.     He  soon 
found  means  to  insinuate  himself 
into  the  favour  of  his  second  daugh- 
ter, and  she  was  persuaCM  to  marry 
him*     He  represented  himself  as  a 
Ueutenant-coionel  in  die  armv,  and 
as  one  having  the  best  expectations'. 
They  had  not^  however,  been  mar* 
ried  but  a  very  short  time  when  he 
went  to  Germanv,  and  from,  thence 
miss  Thoru  received  a  letter  from 
him,  saying,  slie  roust  not  look  to 
him  for  protection,  as  he  was  alrea- 
dy married,  and  his  wife  was  still 
living.     In  sliort,  liavtng  lived  with 
her  bfita  very  liltle. time,. be  wholly 
abandoned  her. 

The  register  of  his  first  marriage 
was  put  in,  and  his  ideniity  proved. 
By  this  it  appeared  that  tie  was 
married  to  his  first  wife,  miss  NeU 
son,  on  the  14th  of  September, 
J  786,  at  Fumeux  Pelham,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, and  a  witness  proved  his 
wife  was  still  living. 

Miss  Thorn  deposed,  that  the  pri« 
toner  came  to  lodge  at  her  father's 
^  the  6iii  of  October,  1 799»  and  she 


married  him  in  the  November  fol- 
lowing. After  he  had  •  lived  with 
her  about  five  months  he  went  to 
Halifax,  and  left  her  pregnant. 
He  never  contributed  to  the  support 
of  the  child. 

The  prisoner  being  called  upon 
for  his  aefencef  said  he  should  me- 
rit the  severest  punishment  of  die 
laws,  i^  he  had  wilfully  offended  ; 
but  he  hoped  the  court  woulJ  be- 
lieve, after  they  had  heard  his  case,^ 
that  he  liaderred  through  ignor^ice. 
It  was  true,  he  had  married  miss 
Nelson,  as  was  stated,  and  he  had 
lived  with  her  until  they  had  six 
children.  His  means  were  then  un- 
equal to  the  support  of  so  large  a 
family.  Three  of  the  children  died ; 
his  mother  took  the  eldest,  and  his 
wife  at  that  time  had  an  employ- 
ment' which  produced  her  two 
guineas  a  week.  She  agreed  to  pro- 
vide for  two  children,  and  after 
some  time  a  deed  was  brought  him 
to  sign,  which  he  understood  was 
to  secure  to  her  own  separ:(te  use 
those  two  guineas  a  week.  No 
sooner  had  he  signed  it  than  his  wife 
refused ^ny  longer  to  t:ike  care  of 
the  children,  and  he  understood  he 
had  been  deceived  into  signing  a 
deed  of  absolute  separation  from  his 
wife.  After  this,  he  instituted  a 
suit  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  either 
to  compel  his  wife  to  return  to  him, 
or  to  get  an  absolute  separation ; 
and  in  a  motion  which  was  made  in 
the  king's  bench  for  a  prohibition, 
lord  Kenyon  had  said  from  the 
bench,  that,  alfter  that  deed,  he  was 
as  free  as  air.  Thinking  himself 
thus  free  fmm  restraint,  he  did  mar* 
ry  miss  Thorn,  and  continued  with 
her  until  his  military  duties  culled 
him  abroad.  When  she  discovered 
his  former  marriage,  she  refused 
any  longer  to  livf  with  him  ;  and 
when  he  solicited  her  to  it,  her  reply 
was  angrily,  tliat  she  could  hang 
(C2J)  him 
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him,  if  she  liked  it.  He  stated 
that  he  had  suffered  great  hardships 
in  prison  ;  he  had  been  shut  np  in 
a  damp  and  solitary  dungeon, 
"which  had  brought  on  him  a  thou- 
xnatic  fever ;  and  by  an  order  of 
the  commander  in  chief,  that  no 
officer  in  custody  of  the  law  should 
receive  his  pay,  he  had  lost  all  his 
*pay  during  his  confinement.  He 
protested  that  he  never  meant  to 
offend  the  laws,  which  he  had 
fought  to  protect*  in  all  ranks, 
from  an  ensign  to  that  of  lieut.- 
colonel ;  and  in  what  he  had  done, 
he  had  been  misled  by  error  of 
judgement. 

The  lord  chief  baron  told  the 
jury  the  feet  was  proved  unques- 
tionably, and  he  expressed  some 
indignation  vit  the  language  repre- 
sented to  have  con  e  from  lord 
Kenyon,  the  absurdity  'of  which 
every  attorney's  clerk  coujd  have 
told  him.  He  said  he  should  con- 
sider hereafter  what  degree  of  pu- 
tii^ment  t'ae  prisoner  merited.  l*he 
jury  found  him  Guilty* 

COURT    OF    CHANCERY. 

Peacock  v.  Peacock. 

24*.  This  was  an  application  for 
an  injunction,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  receiver,  under  the  following 
circumsrances  :—  The  parties  are 
father  and  son,  and  carried  on  the 
'  business  of  law- stationers  in  Chan- 
cery-lane. A  dispute,  however,  led 
them  ?tito  a  chancery  suit,  and  ap 
issue  was  directed  to  try  whetlier 
the  son  was  or  was  not  a  partner  in 
his  fathei's  trade.  A  jury  at  Guild- 
hall recently  decided  ni  the  affirma- 
tive* since  which  tlic  father  has 
fiven  the  son  formal  notice  of  a 
issolution  of  that  partnership,  and 
taken  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Thompson  into  his  business  m  his 
fOn*s  place.  He  also  denied  his  son 
die  freedom  of  access  to  the  pre- 


mises whore  the  business  is  carried 
on.  The  present  application,  there- 
fore, was  for  tlie  purpose  of  re- 
straining Mr.  Thompson  from  re- 
ceiving the  partnership  debts  ;  that 
a  receiver  be  appointed  by  the 
court,  and  that  the  son  have  access 
to  the  place  where  the  business  is* 
carried  on. 

^ir  Samuel  Romilly  was  heard* 
in  support  of  the  application,  and 
Mr.  Hart  against  ic.. 

The  chancellor  did  not  eipect  the 
case  would  again  be  brought  be- 
/ore  him.  He  said  k  was  a  la<- 
mentable  tiling  to. observe  a  father 
and  a  son,  nninfluerccd  by  those 
affectionate  \:onsiderations  that  na- 
ture had  so  wis^y  ordained,  stnig* 
gling  against  each  other.  ,  The 
spirit  of  opposition  w^uld  neither 
contribute  to  their  welfare  nor  their 
happiness,  and  it  was  best  their 
disputes  should  be  mutually  adjust- 
ed, without  ajny  further  appeal:  of 
a  public  nature.  He  would  there- 
fore give  (hem  till  Tuesday  next  to 
consider  of  the  hint  he  had  thrown 
out ;  and  if  no  accommodation  was 
agreed  upon  by  that  time,  he  should 
proceed,  though  reluctantly,  to- say 
what  wa«  proper  to  be  done. 

25.  A  singular  accident ha[5pened 
a  few  days  since  in  Covent-garden 
market.  The  driver  of  a  country- 
cart,  who  had  been  wantonly  beat- 
ing his  horse,  v/as  in  the  act  of  cuN 
tiiig  the  animal  with  a  coach-whip* 
when  the  lash  caught  him  round 
the  neck,  and  the  shock  locked  his 
jaw.  In  this  situation  he  was  con- 
veyed to  a  surgeon  for  assistance, 
and  his  jav/  was  unlocked  $  but  it 
locked  again  the  same  night,  and 
he  continued  in  a  dangerous  state 
till  Sunday*  when  he  expired. 

BUaLIMGTON-HOUSt* 

26.  Yesterday  the  lease  of  Atfl 
estate,  granted  upwardi  of  a  ceiw 

tury 
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tnrj  since,  by  oite  of  the  sincesiors  ^ionto  examine  the  presentations  *of 

of  Mr.  Pollen,  to  the  Burlington  fsb-  several  boys,  and   to   inspect    the 

jnily,   expired.    Part  of  the  estate  rules  and  orders  of  the  hospital, 

was  formerly  called  the  Ten  Acres  trhich  letter  evidently  threw  the 

Field,  and  it  included  a  field,  the  meeting;  into  much  perplexity.     It 

mansion,   garden,    and  out-buildt  was  at  length  agreed,  that  the  let- 

ings,  which  were  very  extensive*  ter  should  lie  on  the  table  for  the 

In  the  year  1 708,  the  estate  was  in  present,  and  that  an  answer  should 

the  occupation  of  Richard  earl  of  be  returned. 

Burlington,  and  his  assigns;   ^nd  Thi»  rev.  Dawson  Warren  has 

the  duke  of  Dcvonshiine,  as  the  heir  at  length  withdrawn  his  son  from 

of  the  earl  of  Burlington,  ii  the  Christ's,  hospital.    The  removal  of 

present  receiver  of  the  rents.    By  ,  the    boy,   which    proved  at  onqe 

the  expiration  of  the  lease  the  duke  both  the  existence  of  abuses,  and 

wse^  14,000/.  a  year.    \^  under-  the  pertinaciousness  with  which  the^ 

stand  chat  the  rents  of  the  out-build-  are  defended,  only  furnishes  addt- 

mgs  will  be  raised,  and  the  present  tional  reasons  for  proceeding  in  tht 

mansion,  built  by  the  earl  of  Bur-  reformation  of  them.     It  is  to  be 

lington,  will  be  pulled  down.    A  hoped  tliat   Mr.  Waithman,   who 

crescent*  is  to  be  built  on  the  site,  has  so  unremittingly  exerted  him- 

and  it  will  be  called  Hartington-  self  th  this  business,  will  not  rela.?. 

flace,  in  honour  of  the  marquis  of  He  will  ultimately  obtain  his  lauda- 

iariington,  who  will  have  a  house  ble  object,   and  render  a   lasting 

erected  in  the  centre,  fit  for  bis  re-  benefit  fo  his  fellow-citizens.    Th^ 

Ipepdon,  committee  has  been  investigatii)^ 

,      '  these  matters  for  two  years,  and 

CHRIST  s  HOSPITAL.  ],^  discovercd  no   abuse;  so  lias 

At  a  general  court  of  the  gover-  the  committed  of  the  India  houst 

liors  of  Christ's  hospital,  the  ques*  for  many  more  years;  so  have  par* 

tion  of  the  propriety  of  expelling  liamentary    committees,    and    all 

the   rev.  Dawson  Warren'^   child  without  any  practical  good:   and 

was   considered.     After  long  de-  yet  in  all' these  cases  have  indivi- 

oates,  however,  the  motion  for  ex-  duals,   under  every  disadvantage, 

Sulsion  was  lost,  there  being  41  for  opposition,  and  calumny,  by  cou« 

le  e7:pulsion,  and  45  against  it.  rage  and  perseverance  succeeded. 

Ill  us  it  appears,  that  consider-  28.  Upon  opening  the  body  of 

able  impression  has  been  made  up-  a  man  who  lately  died  in  Gmy's 

«n  the    minds   of  the  governors,  hospital,  eighteen  or  nineteen  large 

^ince  Mr^  Waithman  §rst  agitated  clasp-knives,  such  as  are  used  by 

this  question^  as  it  wiU  be  m  the  sailors,  were  found  in  the  stomach 
recollection  of  our  readers^  that  at  •  and  intestines*    The  hafts  of  them 

a  former  meeting,  out  9f  12Q  go-  were  entirely  decomposed,  and  the 
▼emors  present,  only  7  voted  for^  iron  work  partly  so.    The  account 

an  inquiry  into  this  abuse.  given  by  himself  was,  that  severa} 

After  the  al>ove  decision,  a  leN  years  ago  he  had  swallowed  six  of 

ter  was  read  from  the  city  solicitor,  his  messmates'  knives,  in  a  drunken 

by  the  direction  of  the  committee  frolic ;  aiid  that  feeling  no  imme* 

of  common  council  (who  are  no\^  diate  bad  consequences,  he  had,.pq 

proceeding  to  obtain  a  refomi  of  two  subsequent  occasions,  swallow^ 

ihofe  ^m0$},  jectueftaog  pfrsriv  cd  twelve  or  thirteen  more.    For 
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these  twoynnri  past  lie  iiad  applied, 
tt  frequent  intervals,  for  admission 
into  various  bospitalsy  ^nd  he  was 
uniformly  dismissed  as  an  impostor, 
upon  telling  his  strange  story.  He 
was  received  into  Guy's  hospital 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  after  having 
been  stripped  and  minutely  exa- 
mined by  Dr.  Babingtpn  and  Mr. 

Astley  Cooper. 

« 

APRIL. 

1.  A  species  of  wasp,  >«hich  builds 
its  nest  in  trees,  has  lately  been  ob- 
served in  different  parts  oi  the  coun- 
try, and  particularly  in  the  west- 
riding  of  Yorkshire.  It  appears  to 
be  a  new  introduction,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  brought  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  trees  on  which 
the  nests  have  been  most  frequently 
observed,  are  the  gooseberry  and 
currant;  and  an  instance  of  it  has 
been  met  with  on  the  common  elder, 
to  which  insects  are  generally  averse. 
This  species  is  smaJler  than  the  com- 
mon v. asp,  but  it  is  nuch  less  vora^- 
cipu^,  and  less  easily  irri:ated.        , 

The  housekeeper  of  Mr.  Dixie, 
farn;er,of  Toseland  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, experiencing  some  deticiency 
of  flour  in  /riaking  a  pudding,  impru- 
dently took  a  small  quantiiy  which 
she  recollected  had  been  for  a  long 
time  lying  on  a  barrel-head  in  the 
cellar.  The  consequences  proved 
tliat  the  flour  had  been  maed 
with  arsenic ;  tor  her  master  and  his 
shepherd,  who  ate  of  the  pudding, 
died  of  poison  in  the  evening  ;  and 
her  own  recovery  is  doubtful. 

2.  A  melancholy  catastrophe  has 
involved  the  family  of  sir  Stewkley 
Shuckbttrgh,  bart,  of  Upper  Shuckw 
bur^h,  Warvvick shire,  and  the  fa- 
mily of  lieut.  Sharpc,  of  the  Bed? 
ford  militia,  in  tLe  deepest  distivss* 
Lieut.  S.  having  paid  hifi  addresses 
|omiss8liuckburghj which  weie  dis« 
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approved  by  the  family,  formed 
(if^  he  shpuld  be  disappointed  in  ob- 
taining the  object  of  his  affections) 
the  horrid  determination  of  putting 
an  end  to  his  own  and  her  existence; 
which  he  carried  into  effect  in  the 
plantations  of  Shuckburgh  Park. 
They  were  overheard  in  earnest  dis- 
course by  die  butler,  as  if  lieut.  S, 
was  persuadine  her.  to  elope  with 
him ;  and  as  miss  Shuckburgh  uitcr- 
cd  the  words  No!  No!  he  immedi- 
ately heard  the  report  of  a  pistol» 
which  in  a  few  seconds  was  succeed- 
ed by  another,  and  they  were  in- 
stantly lifeless  corpses! — ^After  a 
most  deliberate  mvestigaiion  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  mostaffect- 
incT  and  awful  event,  before  John 
Tomes,  esq.  and  a  respectable  jury, 
and  the  rev.  Mr.  Bromfield,  a  ma- 
i^istrate  of  the  county,  a  verdict  of 
jLunacy  was  given  respecting  lieut. 
'S.,  and  that  miss  Shuckbur^»h  died 
by  his  hand,  i^ieut.  S.  had  i)ceu 
occasionally  for  some  weeks  preced- 
ing in  a  state  of  mental  derangement, 
and  in- confinement. 

The  following  Iptters  were  found 
concealed  in  the  summer-house  ur- 
opene<i,  after  the  mournful  occur- 
rence, addressed  by  Mr,  Sharpe  to 
miss  Shuckburgh. 

««  FrlrLry,  J^Ia^ch  24,  1809. 

"  Caroline !  O  my  beloved  Caro- 
Tne!  I  can  but  a  short  time  longer 
endure  your  cruel  scorn ;  prepare  to 
hear  the  worst  of  me,  and  take  cafe 
of  yourself.  O !  my  Heavens ! 
how  loth  1  am  to  die,  but  you  com- 
pel me  to  leave  you !  for,  was  ever 
t!ie  time  to  come  when  yoa  would 
have  no  parents  to  oppose  your  will, 
I  dare  not,  cannot  think  you  would 
make  me  happy.  I  wish  onc^  more 
to  read  your  dear  letters,  an^l  then, 
on  my  honour,  I  will  brin?  them 
to  the  cave  to*morrow  nigbtt  and- 
shall  expect  to  find  mine  iu  the  same 

place^ 
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plac^  on  Siinda/  nightr  IF  you  I  had  used  to  possess,  has  now  left 
love  me*  tell  me  where  vou  are  go-  me;  and  indeed  I  am  a  wretched 
ing  on  Mo^day  with  rrank  and  mortal;  and  yet  I  feel  not  the  least* 
your  dear  father.  Your  profession^  fearofdoatln  but  can  witli  pleasure 
of  love  are  as  ardent  as  I  could  pos-  and  composure  quit  this  life,  for 
stbly  wish ;  would  to  God !  that  it  is  impossible  I  can  soHer  more ; 
your  a.*tions  were  as  convincing  |  and  if  you  doubt  me  »ti21,  which  I 
then,  indeed,  I  should  be  happy.-^  shall  believe  you  do,  if  you  saj  one 
Caroliue,  my  fate  is  certain }  I  am  otbi-r  word  about  your  letters,  I 
sorrv  vou  will  not  let  me  live ;  I  am  think  I  sl\all  be  tempted  to  take  yon 
no  child  in  my  determination  ;  when  to  that  other  and  that  better  worid 
once  fixt,  it  is  immoveable ;  I  have  you  talk^'so  much  about,  where  we 
no  earthly  thins^  to  live  tor,  for  shall  be  united, never,  never  to  part;, 
you  will  never  be  mine,  so  I  will  then,  indeed,  we  shall  enjoy  that 
seek  another  and  better  ^world.  I  bliss  your  cruel  parents  deny  us 
can  now  again  scarcely  believe  you  here:  but  I  fervently  hope  your  let- 
love  me,  as  you  will  not  ty*ust  me  icr  will  be  kind,   and  give  me  an- 

'  Willi  your  sweet  lettersr  but  I  shall  other  solemn  vow  never  to  be  an- 

soon  be  insensible  to  every  ihing ;  other's :  then  I  can  die  alone  and 

and  on  my  word  you  may  depend  contented;butif  you  give  me  room 

on  my  putting  them  in  the  cive  to  suspect  that  you  "^'filcvcr  become 

some  time  to  morrow  uight.    When,  any  one's  wife  but  mine,  the  thought 

I  am  dexdy  read  them  over,  and  will  be  certain  death'*  *♦#«♦» 

judge  of  ray  delight  when  I  receiv-  **  I  am  contented  to  die,  and  fer- 

ed  them  ;  und  of  my  anguish  to  be  vently  do  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to 

obliged  to  give  them  up.     My  pre-  live,  and  live  happy,  and  sometimcf 

parations  to  quit  tliis  world  take  up  think  of  me.    I  have  from  my  heart 

so  much  of  my  time,  that  I  cannot  and  scnil  forgiven  all  who  have  in* 

say  more  than  God  bless  you !  and  jured  me,  and  hope  they^will  grant 

may  he  for  ever  protect  you  from  the  me  their  forgi  vencbt.  I    feel  not  the 

miserable,  awftil  end  of  your  truly  least  resentment  at^ainst  any  one, 

fai  hfiil  and   alFcc! ionate,    thouga  and  I  feel  Tcan  die  happy"  ****  • 

wretched,              '*  JPhilip  A.  S."  -  4,    Beiween   one  and  two  this 

Extracts  from  the  letter  dated  Sun.  aftenioon,   the  town  of  Horsham 

.   day  morning,  two  o'clock:,  March.  ^^^  ^»"^^<*   ^Y  ,^  most  alarmm|r 

ii6    180Q.         **'  storm.      It  ran  in  a  south-Nrest  di* 

*'  Now  that  I  have  settled,  at  well  '>-*ction,  with  a  thi.k  gloomy  atmo. 

as  my  airirated  mind  will  allow  me,  sphere,  and  after  many  awful  flash- 

all  my  earthly  affairs,  I  will  devote  "  f  hghtnmg,   and  tremendous 

my  las^  sad  moments^  to  my  ever  c^lostons,   prc>duced^  hail  with  • 

and  for  ever  beloved  Caroline,  pro-  ^<^^"^  of  violence  that  dealt  dft. 

vided  the  content*  of  your  letter,  I  struction  to  the  windows  and  to.the 

expect  to  find  at  the  cave,    do  not  cu^umber-glasses  m  the  gardens. 

.  compel  me  to  kUl  yqu,  as  well  as  The  haiUstones  were  from  two  to 

myself,   which  I  hope  in  heaven  it  three  mches  m.  arcumfcrence,  and, 

will  not.    I  came  firmly  resolved  to  ^^    ^^«y     uneven     formation, 

die ;  I  have  exerted  all  my  energy  appeared  like  detached  and  rugged 

to  live,  but  without  you  it  carniot  pece*  «  «v  covermg  the  siren 

^i  *11  my  religion  and  fer^u;ldft  fiw\y  shoe  deep;  aadmelungquicJir. 
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ly.  Mnny  houses  for  a  short  tim^ 
were  flooded .-^The  same  day  a 
dreadful  storm  of  thander  and 
iTghtning  passed  over  Bristd.  The 
flashes  were  very  vivid,  and  the 
peals  exceedingly  loud  and  near.' 
A  thunderbolt,  or  eleciric  explosion, 
fell  in  the  office  of  the  Bristol  Ga- 
ictte  ?  but  the  door  being  open,  the 
electi  fc  matter  escaped  without  do- 
ing any  serious  injury.  The  electric 
4uid  entered  the  chimney  olTa  house 
at  Whitehall,  Bristol,  belonging  to 
Mr.Cardwell,  and  shatteredit  in  an 
astonjshing  manner,  blowing  out 
£ve  windows  with  their  frames,  and 
breakine:  the  shutters  to  pieces.  It 
took  a  direction  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  house,  entering  the 
parlour,  burning  part  of  the  carpet 
t(T  a  cinder,  and  otherwise  doing 
considerable  damage.  Two  horses 
were  also  killed  near  Dont-nend* 

A  whale,  75  feet  in  length  and 
nearly  25  in  circumference,  was 
inortally  wounded,  and  driven  on 
thore  off  the  BUgh  Sands,  below 
Gravesend,by  a  pilot  named  Barnes. 
It  was  of  the  pike^headed  species, 
and  weighs  upwards  of  SO  tons. 
The  lord  mayor  ordered  it  to  ht 
.brought  in  a  barge  above  London- 
bridge,  where  it  was  exhibited  at  1  j. 
per  head,  until  an  officer  from  the 
iMlmir^ity  claimed  it  as  a  droit, 
tnd  forcibly  took  poss.ession.  The 
l^lubber  is  valued  at  150/. 

An  accident  of  a  novel  nature 
happened  at  Twyford,  on  the  Pad- 
^ington  canal,  about  five  miles 
^om  town.  One  of  the  passage- 
boats,  belonging  to  Mr.  Pickford, 
was  on  its  way  to  the  country,  laden 
with  various  articles :  among  others 
gome  barrels  of  brandy  and  rum, 
o'ver  which  were  te^i  barrels  of  gun- 
powder. The  crew  consisted  of 
four  meft  s  one  was  with  the  horse 
drew  the  boaf,  one  in  1^ 


little  cabin,  in  jhe  aftcupart  or 
stem;  and  die'  remaining  two, 
who  were  on  deck,  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  help  themselves  to  a  litde 
spirits.  They  bored  a  hole  with  a 
'gimlet,  by  mistake,  in  one  of  th6 
casks  of  powder,  which  immediately 
took  fire,  and  the  boat  blew  up 
with  a  dreadful  explosion :  the  two 
men  were  killed  on  the  instant* 
One  of  tliem  was  blown  to  a  di- 
stance o{  more  than  60  yards,  torn 
into  pieces.  Three  ricks  of  hay, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Willan  of  Mary- 
lebone  Park,  were  set  fire  to, 
and  upwards  of  360  loads  of  hav 
consumed.  The  shock  was  dread- 
ful in  the  vicinity,  and  the  houses 
were  agitated  as  though  by  an 
earthquake.  The  mln  who  was  in 
the  cabin  asleep  escaped,  almost 
miraculously,  unliurt.  Mr.  WiU 
lan's  property  was  insured  in  th6 
Sun  Fire-office. 

An  inquisition  was  taken  lomd 
days  ago  at  Chandler's  Hatch, 
,  near  Newington,  on  the  remains  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Amelia  Nollin^s,  whd 
met  with  her  death  by  jumping 
from  a'  three-pair-of-stairs  window*. 
Zhe  had  from  a  child  been  subject 
to  romantic  dreams,  and  scarcely  a 
night  passed  but  she  walked  in  hcf 
deep ;  and  had. been  knpwn  .to  g^ 
into  the  earden.  Her  husband  be^ 
came  so  nabicuated  to  this  cust<Mn, 
that  when  he  heard  her  he  would 
call  to  her,  and  she  would  return 
to  bed  without  recollecting  th« 
circumstance  in  the  mommg.  In 
this  instance  he  heard  the  window 
go  up,  and  jumped  out  ot  bed  ( 
but  die  poor  woman  was  too  qtucb 
to  be  saved  :  she  Kved  several  houn 
in  torture,  and  was  sensible  to  the 
last.  She  was  d6  yean  efage,  and 
has  left  three  childrexu^  VerdicCt 
Accidental  Death. 
^  Tbo  coBaihiti(fM  appotsfied  to  h^ 
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quire  into  the  eiistence  of  abuses  in 
the^dispo^ul  of  Ease  India  patronage 
have  made  their  report,  and  ad- 
duced upwards  of  *25  ]n:>tances  in 
which  the  appotntnients  have  been 
corruptly  obtained^  The  parties 
implicated  are  numerotis;  among 
whom  are  two  deceased  females  of 
rank  (ladies  Leigh  or  Lumm). 
None  of  the  directors  are  concerned, 
though  the  confidence  of  several 
appears  to  have  been  grossly  abused. 
The  consideration  given  for  a  wri- 
teiphip  was  from  3000  Jo  2J500 
guineas,  and  for  a  cadetship  from 
200i  to  500/.  By  a  resolution  of 
the  court  of  directors,  framed  in 
1799,  it  is  declared,  tliat  upon  any 
appointments  being  dtscovei'cd,  at 
any  subsequent  period,  to  be  ob- 
tained through  undne  influence, 
'  the  party  shnil  not  only  be  dismiss* 
ed  from  his  situation,  but  disqualifi- 
ed from  holding  any  ofEce  under  the 
company  in  future.  Ihe  report  re* 
commends  the  vigorous  execution 
of  this  resolution  as  applicable  to 
the  above  cases,  and  as  the  only 
means  of  checking  an  evil,  for  the 
prevention  of  which  the  measures 
nitherto  adopted  have  been  nuga- 
tory, because  their  violati<»n  has 
never  been  punished. 

A  court  of  common  council 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  voting 
the  freedom  of  the  city  to  Mr. 
Wardle,  and  otlier  purposes.  The 
business  was  opened  by  Mr.  depu- 
ty Goodbehere,  whO|  after  address* 
ing  xlie  court  some  time  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  corruptions  lately 
bronght  to  light  during  the  inves- 
tigation before  the  house  of  coov 
moQS,' moved  several  resolutions* 
the  object  of  which  was  to  thank 
Mr.  Wardle  for  the  firmness,  pa- 
triotic spirit,  and  perseverance. 
with  which  he  instituted  the  late 
inquiry)    and  tQ  present  him  tbt 


freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box, 
value  100  guineas ;  also  to  thank 
sir  Francis  Burdetti  h^rd  Folk* 
^tone,  and  the  other  members  who 
voted  in  the  minority  on  Mr.  War- 
die's  motion  $  and  one  of  the  resolu- 
tions stated  the  nesessity  of  a  reforzti 
of  all  abuses  as  essential  tothesafe- 
ty  of  the  country. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Miller,  and  supported  by  Mr* 
Kemble,  Mr.  alderman  Combe, 
Mr.  Waithman,  6cc.  and  agreed 
to ;  the  court  being  uhanimous  in 
that  relating  to  Mr.  Wardle. 

[Meetings  have  been  lield  in  al- 
most all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
nearly  similar  resolutions  have  been 
passed,  which  our  limits,  however,  ' 
will  not  allow  us  to  particalarize;^ 

LORD   GAMBIFa    AND   ADMIRAL 
HARYSY* 

A  curious  circumstance  has  oc« 
curred  on  board  the  Channel  fleet. 
Upon  lord  Cochran^*s  joining,  for 
tjie  purpose  of  making  some  at- 
tempt on  the  French  ships  in  Basque 
Rpads,  lord  Gambier  gave  or* 
ders^,  that  a  boat,  boat's  crew,  and 
aiT  officer,  should  instantly  be  pro* 
vided  by  every  ship  under  his  com* 
mand  ;  the  whole  of  the  men  b^ing 
required  to  volunteer.  Upon  receiv* 
ing  these  orders,  admiral  Harvev 
addressed  his  ship's  company,  and, 
after  stating  the  nature  of  them^ 
declared,  that  he  himself  in  his  own 
person  volunteered  and  invited  as 
many  as  chose  to  follow  hi.sezample; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  great* 
er  part  of  the  officers  and  men  en« 
rolled  themselves  along'  with  hhn,' 
A  list  of  these  being  conveyed  to 
the  Caledonia,  lord  Gambier's  flag* 
ship,  his  lordship  is  reported  to  havo 
stated,  that  these  were  not  gene* 
rally  the  kind  of  volunteers  ho 
wanted*  as  lord  Cochrane  was  to 

command  ' 
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command  the  expedition.  Here-  courierwas  however  prevented  from 
upon  admiral  Harvey  is  stated  to  proceeding  by  major-gen.  Adler* 
have  expressed  the  greatest  dtssa-  creutz,  and  the  king  was  told  that 
tisfaction,  and  to  have  bestowed  all  was  quiet.  His  majesty,  in  a 
upon  lord  Gambief  himself  ppithets  day  or  two  after,  discovered  that 
descriptive  of  other  qualities  than  this  report  was  fallacious,  and  de- 
those  of  his  profession,,  such  as  termined  immediately  to  proceed 
Jesuiti  Methodist^  and  Psalm-Singer  :  against  the  insurgents  in  person  at 
and  all  tliis  in  the  presence  of  cap-  the  head  of  his  guards.  On  the 
tain  Bedford,  of  the  Caledonia,  13th,  in  the  morning,  his  majesty 
who  desired  to  know  if  it  was  meant  left  his  apartment  to  go  idown  to 
that  this  reply  sliould  be  conveyed  the  parade  in  front  of  the  palace, 
to  the  commander  in  chief;  to  with  the  intention  of  announcing 
which  the  other  answering,  in  the  this  determination  to  the  guards, 
heat  of  passion,  in  the  amrmativei  and  calling  upon  them  to  follow 
a  communication  accordingly  took  him.  But  while  he  was  descending 
place,  and  a  letter  for  a  court«mar-  the  great  staircase  towards  the  pa* 
tial  ivat  the  result.  Admiral  Har-  rade,  major-gen.  Adlcrcreutz,  coK 
vey  is,  in  consequence,  arrived  at  Miiin,  col.  Jagerhom,  and  some 
Plymouth,  and  a  court-m^tial  is  others,  advanced  to  meet  him,  as  if 
appointed  to  be  held  on  his  Conduct  thf  ough  compliment ;  and  having  * 
on  tlie  1st  of  May.  surrounded  him  closely,  gen*  Adler- 

It  appears,  by  a  paper  laid  on  crencz.addref»sed  him,  and  said,  that 
the  table  of  the  house  of  com*  as  all  possible  means  liad  been  tried 
mons,  that  the  total  amount  of  ex-  in  vain  to  Induce  him  to  adopt  eoun- 
emptions  under  the  property  tai;,  sels  consistent  with  tbe  exigencies 
granied  to  foreigners  possessing  of  tlie  times,  it  had  become  neces* 
motley  in  the  funds,  is,  for  the  year  sary  to  have  recourse  to  constraint, 
ending  1808, 6 1,450A1  Or*  1//.  The  king,  surprised,  but  not  de^ 

It  appears,  from  the  annual  state*  prived  of 'his  usual  cdurage,  said 
ment  made  by  the  Bank  directdrs,*  coolly,  *<  What  do  you  mean?.  Am 
that  the  amount  of  their  notes  in  I  arrested?*'  All  around^him  an** 
circulation  is  about  17  millions  and  swered,  <^  Yes.*'  Tbe  king  upon 
a  half.  Of  these  upwards  of  four  jthis  drew  bis  sword,  and  attempt- 
millions  are  in  notes  of  !/•  and  2/.     ed  to  run  Adlercreutz  through  the 

body,  but  was  prevented.    One  of 
SWEDEN.  jjjg  conspirators,   coming  behind, 

-The  insurrection  of  colonel  D'Ad-  seized  his  majesty  round  the  body  ; 
lersparre,  who  commanded  the  while  the  others  rushed  in  on  every 
troops  on  the  frontiers  of  Norway,  side,  overpowered,  and  disarihed 
seems  to  have  been  the  signal  for  him.  In  effecting  this,  however;  the 
the  disaffected  at  Stockholm;  for  on  foremost,  connt  Sn<r)ilsky,  received 
the  9th,  the  king,  being  informed  of  a  wound  in  his  hand  from  his  ma- 
ihe  advance  of  the  insurgents,  dis-  jesty's  sword.  The  king,  though 
patched  a  courier  to  the  western  ar-  overwhelmed  by  force,  still  preserv- 
my ,witjj  orders  to  remove  baron  Ca-  ed  the  firmnessof  his  character  un- 
derstrom  from  the  command  in  altered ;  declaring^  that  it  was  jn 
chief,  aKd  D'Adlersparre  from  his  vain  to  attempt  to  control  him  by 
command  under  that  ofiicer.    This    violence,  and  that  his  lemtineiits 

and 
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ifhd  principles  would  ever  remain  ansiver  to  a  eotntnunication  he  has 
thfe  same.  In  the  night  his  majesty  made  to  the  French  'emperor  on 
was  conveyed  to  tfie  castle  of  Dr  ott-  the  subject— —The  new  government 
niQgholxn,  and  the  next  day  ( 14th)  has  demanded  a  loan. 
he    wrote  to   his    queea— There       14,  The  following  cases  have  been 
were  few  troops  in  Stockholmat  the  brought  befoie  the  public  eye,  by 
timet  the  garrison  haying  been  con«  the  institution  of  the  committee  for 
veyed  to  the  Isle  of  Aland.      The  inquiring  into  the  abuses  of  the  pa- 
force  under  D'Adlersparre  comist*  tron^gepf  the  East  India  compli- 
ed of  2000  regulars  and  the  same  *  ny,  in  which  the  names  of  his  royal 
number  of  peasantry.— No  life  was  highness  the  duke  of  Cambridge, 
lost.     The  counts  Uglas,  Fer^en,  lord  viscount  Castlereagh,  and  me 
and  others,,  have  becn.arrested  $  and  earl  of  Clancarty  are  introduced, 
the  tribunal  lately  instituted  by  the  '  first  case. 
king  for  the  trial  of  some  of  his  no-            The  Duke  of  Cambridge*!. 
bles  has  been  dissolved.                   '        tt  seems  Mr.  Annesley  8hee,  who 

All  the  principal  officers  of  state  is  now  in  Newgate  for  refusing  to 
are  retained.in  their  places;  and  the  answer  the  questions  proposed  to 
war-taies»  which  bore  heavily  upon  him  by  the  committee,  (and  who, 
the  people,  are  repealed.  The  we  have  heard,  declares  he  will  re* 
Swedish  ambassador  to  this  country  main  there  ^until  a  dissolution  of 
has  received  an  ofiicial  notification  pat  liamenr,  rather  than  answer 
of  the  revolution,  and  a  confirma-  tliem,)  adverti%e>i  in  the  public  pa- 
tion  of  his  public  chai*ucter.  pers  that  he  had  an  East  India  wri* 
The  western  army,  under  the  com-  tership  to  dispose  of,  which  adver* 
mand  of  lieut.-col.  D'Adlersparre,  tisement  was  replied  to  by  a  Mr. 
on  the  22d  ult.  marched  into  Stock*  John  Fuller,  (formerly  employed  as 
holm ;  where,  it  is  said,  they  were  an  agent  to  the  Morning  Post,)  who 
received  with  shouts  of  applause,  was  authorized  to  purchase  a  wri- 
Their  number  had  been  greatly  in-  tership  by  a  Mr.  Greenhill,  a  gen- 
creased  in  their  march  from  Carl-  tleman  of  fortun3,  near  Montrose. 
stadt.  The  king  was,  on  the  24th,  We  will  now  give  Mr.  Vuller's  evi- 
removed  under  a  strong  escortfrom  dence,  as  stated  before  the  commit- 
Drottningholm  to  Gripsholm,  a  pa*  tee  of  the  house  of  commons, 
lace  about  45  English  miles  from  What  passed  wi:h  Mr*  Sheeupon 
Stockholm.  He  nad  not  been  per*  this  subject  ?-— He  advertised  a  wri-  , 
mitted  to  see  the  qneen  since, his  ar*  tership,  and  in  consequence  of  that 
rest. — About  600  Cosracks,  who  advertisement  I  called  upon  him 
had  come  over  from  Aland  to  Gres-  one  morning  and  found  him  at 
lehantn,  bein^  a  part  of  the  army  home ;  he  told  me,  Yes,  he  had 
which  had  taken  the  former  island,  such  a  thing  to  dispose  of,  and  I 
were  on  their  march  for  Stock-  asked  Jiim  the  price;  he  said, 
holm*  when  they  were  met  by  a  either  SOOO^  or  guineas;  htsprinci- 
flag  of  truee  in  the  nanw  of  the  pals  were  tofaaveSOOO/.and  he  was 
tegeolf  duke  Charles.  to  have  150/.,  tliat  is,  tlie  shillings. 

An  armistice   was  immediately        Was  any  money  deposited  |or 
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ing  to  find,  but  I  cannot^  and  rsi* 
ther  conceive  I  must  have  destroy* 
ed  it»  but  it  was  to  tbisefRsct,  thjit 
his  mode  of  doing  business  was  to 
introduce  the  principals  together, 
and  that  on  my  depositing  such  sort 
of  security  as  would  enable  him  to 
receive  150/*  whenrthe  business  was 
effected,  he  would  introduce  me  to 
the  principals.  Igavehim  acbecqae» 
I  think,  on  sir  Matthew  Blozamy 
for  150A 

Conditionally  ?-— Yes,  condition- 
ally. .  »    . 

What  was  the  result  ?  — On  my 
handing  over  this  cbecque»  b^  g^ve 
tne  a  letter  to  a  lady  in  Hampton 
Court  palace* 

Who  was  tliat  lady  ?'-^Her  name 
was  Cotthi. 

Was  that  letter  delivered  ? — I  de* 
iivered  it  myself. 

What  passed  in  the  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Cottin  ?— -She  read  this 
note ;  Mr.  Sbee  had  previously  pre- 
pared her  for  my  reception ;  she 
6 It  on  her  bat,  took  mt  across 
ampton  Court  Green,  and  intro- 
doced  me  to  a  gentleman  of  ti^.e 
name  of  Poplett,  who  is,  I  believe, 
one  of  the  deputy  lieutenants  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex.  Hcie  I 
thought  I  had  certainly  got  to  the 
end  of  my  troublesome  journey. 
In  my  conversation  wim  Mrs. 
Cottin,  it  was  stated  that  I  was 
to  eive  her  500/.  and  I  was  Jto  de« 
pc^it  S500/.  for  the  lady  in  whose 
possession  the  patronage  was.  Capt* 
Poplett  informed  me  that  he  had  no 
doubt  in  the  world  that  he  could 
procure  the  thing  I  was  after  x  the 
first  step  to  be  uken  was,  that  I 
should  satisfy  him  this  sum  of  mo« 
ney  was  so  deposited.  I  went  On  the 
feuowingday,  to  the  best  of  my  re- 
collectton,andin  Kensington'shands 
deposited  the  sum  of  money  requir- 
•d»aodsepthiin  the  baaker'sreceipts; 


and  on  the  same  xky  I  sent  an  under- 
taking to  pay  Mrs.  Cottin  her 500/. : . 
that  being  done,  I  was  to  expect 
a  final  answer  from  captain  Poplett 
in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  or  I 
was  to  be  at  liberty  to- remove  the 
money  again;  and  take  up  the  secu- 
rities I  had  deposited.  Tbi-ee 
' weeks  passed;  a  month  passed: 
at  lengtli  I  waited  upon  captain 
Poplett,  and  I  continued  to  make 
applications  to  him  several  timest  I 
believe  five  or  six.  When  he  found 
that  tie  could  not  do  what  he  had 
undertaken,  he  gave  me  back  my 
security  for  the  25(K)f. 

Do  you  recollect  in  what  month 
this  was  ?  It  must  have  been  in  the 
month  iof  November  last,  some 
where  between  the  ]  5th  and  2$th, 
I  think. 

Did  captain  Poplett  mention  td 
you  at  any  time  in  whose  patron- 
age this  appointment  was,  which  ^ 
he  expected  to  have  disposed  of  ?— 
He  distinctly  said  this  :  ^  The  lady 
into  whose  hands  this  2500iL  is  to  go, 
ii^*  you  knew  her  history,  you  would 
feel  for  as  much  as  I  do.*'  He 
'  mentioned  that  she  was  either  die 
widow  or  daughter  of  some  very 
excellent  officer  who  had  been  slain 
somewfaore,  but  he  never  said  more, 
nor  did  I  ever  know  who  the  lady 
v^as :  he  enjoined  me  to  the  roost 
profound  .  secrecy,  and'  nothingi 
should  have  wrang  it  from  my  bo*  , 
som,  but  the  necessity  I  presumt 
there  is  for  my  telling  it  here. 

Did  he  mention  in  whose  patron- 
age this  appointment  was  3r— He 
said  that  she  nad  very  considerable 
influence  with  the  duke  of  Casp«- 
bridge,  who,  he  assured  me,  and  I 
believe  it  most  sincerely,  vvas  per- 
fectly unacquainted  with  the  object 
of  her  application  ;  that  the  duke 
had  expressed  a  v.ery  great  regavd 
for  her  ^  andr  of  coarse,  theyotug 
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g«ntlexnan>  u-hose  name  I  men-' 
tionedy  she  told  him  was  a  friend  of 
hen ;  and  the  du fee^  in  consequence, 
wrote  her  a  note,  that  he  would  do 
every  thing  which  he  could,  to  get 
her  wishes  complied  urith.  I  saw 
the  notefrom  the  duke  of  Camhridge 
to  this  lady,  but  tiie  superscriptiou 
of  it  was  carefully  taken  o(F,  so  that 
I  should  not  know  who  it  was. 

State  generally  the  contents  of 
it.-*That  he  had  received  her  ap« 
plication,  and  that  he  should  cer- 
tainly make  a  point  of  endeavouring 
to  accommodate  her  friend,  whose 
character  she  spoke  so  highly  of; 
that  if  he  should  fail  in  one  quar- 
ter, he  would  endeavour  to  procure 
t^€  patronage  tf  the  qtuen  %  but  he 
did  not  think  !ae  should  be  able  to 
accomplish  the  object  this  year, 
though  it  was  very  probable  he 
might  in  that  that  was  coming. 

Was  your  friend  introduced  to 
this  lady  ?— Never ;  in  short,  he>  is 
in  Scotland  at  this  moment ;  he  has 
never  been  in  town  since ;  I  consi- 
dered myself  so  secure  at  first,  I 
sent  for  him  from  Scotland. 

Did  this  lady  communicate  to 
the  duke  of  Cambridge  the  name 
of  your  friend  ?--^She  must,  for  he 
mentioned  the  nahie  in  his  note. 

Did  Mrs.  Cottin  mention  the 
ftame  of  any  lady  to  you^  through 
whom  this  appointment  was  to  take 
p^ace  ?«^No ;  and  I  believe  for  the 
best  of  all  possible  reasons,  that 
she  did  nolknow  die  lady ;  captaia 
Poplett  was.  naore  communic$itive 
tp  me  than  to  Mrs.  Coitin. 
.  Are  you  certain  rhat  you  are  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  the  name 
of  the  lady  ? — I  anx:  her  name  was 
always  carefully  withheld  from  me* 

The  lady  lierself  was  never  ixb> 
troduced  to  you  ? — Never. 

Wh&c  was  the  name  of  your 
friendf  Whom  she  iiecommet^d  to. 


the  duke  of  Cambridge  ?— James 
Greenhill. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  other    . 
case,  we  will  make  one  or  two  re* 
marks  on  the  preceding  one.-— It 
seems  there  was  a  lady,  *•  whose  hus- 
band had  been  slain  somewhere," 
for  whom  the  duke  of  Cambridge 
had  expressed  a  great  regard^  which 
regard  was  to  oe  evinced  by  his 
procuring  for  her  an  East   Indi^ 
wricership  I  !  !      What    could    his 
royal  highness   imagine  this  poor 
unfortunate  lady,  <«  whose  husband 
had  been  slain  somewhere,"  was  to 
do  with  this  East  India  writcrship? 
The  answer  is  plain  and  obvious^ 
and  we  are  convinced  will  readily 
present  itself  to  every  unprejudiced 
man's  mind.  But  the  most  curious 
purt  of  this  transaction  is  the  me^ 
iliod  the  royal  duke  proposed  to 
himself  to  procure  tliis  appointment : 
**  if  he  should  fail  in  one  quarter, 
he  would  endeavodr  to  procure  the 
patronage  of  the  queen."     This  is 
most  •astonishing.     Mrs^  Clarke,  in- 
deed,  did  say,  that .  her  majesty 
enjoyed  great  patronage,  and,  we 
believe,  hi  A  ted  something  about  the 
church  ;  but  every  one  knows  how 
much  credit  is  due  to  what  she 
said^-But  here  we  have  the  dnkr 
of  Cambridge's  written  testimony^ 
that  the  queen  does  possess  East 
India  patronage.  Nothing  less  than 
this  evidence  could  make  us  pay 
the  least  attenuon  to  the  assertion* 

SECOND    CASB. 

ItorJ  ttsc9uni   Castlereagb  and  th 

nrrl  rf  Clanear^, 
The  other  case  ^bUt  taa  the  most 
important)  to  which  we  shall  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  is 
that  of  lord  Castlereagb,  a  noble^ 
man  who  at  the  time  of  this  trans- 
action held,  and  who  now  holds^ 
oot  of  the  highest  situations  in  the 
state,  a  privy  coonselloc  and  a  mem*, 
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ber  of  the  cabinet.    It  appears  a  could  not  be  obtained*  he  told  me 

man  -  of   die    name    of    Keding,  that  he  had  a  \ri'itership  undrsposed 

knowinp^  a  gentleman  who  wished  of,  which,  as  far  as  he  htmself  was 

to  exchange  his  seat  in  the  house  of  concerned,  he  should  be  very  happy 

commons  for  an   East  India  wri-  to  give  me  the  recommendation  to  ; 

tershipfor  hisson,oj)enedanegotia.  stat'ng  at  the  same  time  the  ne-- 

tion,  for  that  purpose,  with  an  Irish  cessity  of  the  most  minute  inquiry 

nobleman,  the  carl  of  Clancarty>  into  the  character  of  the  party  to 

who  was  desirous  of  Buying  a  seat,  be  recommended.  After  various  in- 

We  will  now  give  his  lordship^s  terviews  with  Mr.  Reding,  in  order 

evidence.—  to  obtain  the  name  of  the  person 

In  consequence  of  the  examina-  who  was  to  retire,  as  well  as  of  the 

tion  of  Mr.  Reding,  in  which  your  person  to  be  recommended,  and 

lordship's  name  was  mentioned  fre-  not  btine'  able  to  obtain  either^  the 

ooently,  I  am  desirousy  in  the  first  negotiation  altogether  closed.         ^ 

ptace*  to  know,  when  yon  became  '    I)td  lord  Castlercagh  offer  you 

acquainted  with  Mr.   Reding  ?-^  this  appointment  of  a  writership 

About  the  month  of  October>  1 805.  for  the  purpose  of  fisicilitating  your 

On  what  occasion  did  yon  first  being  returned  to  parliament,   if 

'become  acquainted  with  that  per-  that   could   be   obtained  by    this 

son  ?— With  respect  to  obtaining  a  meAns  ^--Certainly  :  it  being   al* 

seat  in  parliament.  ways  to  be  understood  that  the  partf 

Did  you  see  him  frequently  upon  was  of  sufficient  respectability  to  be 

that  occasion  ^'--Three,  four,  or  five  eligible  tor  the  situation, 
times:  more  thsin  twice,  certainly..      Did  you  communicate  to  Mr. 

Did  he  hold  out  thai  he  had  the  Reding  that  you  had  a  writership 

power  of  procuring  a  seat  in  parlia-  at  your  disposal,  which  you  were 

ment  ?— He  did :    he  represented  roady  to  give  to  bis  friend,  if  the 

that  a  friend  of  his  in  poirliamenlt  pet  son  recommended  was  perfectly 

a  very  respectable  man,  was ,  desir  eligible,  provided  the  seat  in  par- 

roos  of  retiring  from  parliament,  Itament  could  be  obtained  ?-*l  cer- 

but  willed  to  malce  that  retirement  uinly  gave  him  to  understand  that 

subservient  to  the  object  of  obtain-  I  had,  or  tiuu  ttie  thing  might  be 

ing  a  situation  for  a  young  man,  a  procured. 

relative  of  his,  either  a  son  or  a        Lord  inscouni  Castlereagb  next 

nephew,  to  the  best  of  my  recol-  examined. 

kction,  and  stated  that  if  a  wri-  Had  you  any  conversation  wi^ 
tership  could  be  obtained  for  the  lord  Clancarty,  as  connected  with 
forty 9  he  would  be  willing  to  re-  this  transaction  of  Mn  Reding,  iti 
ure.  Havmg  no  wish  to  save  any  which  a  writership  was  ofllered  to 
expense  upon  my  part,  and  havmg  lord  Clancarty's  noroinatton  i  I 
no  writership  to  dispose  oit',  the  ne^  think,  some  time  after  I  inclosed 
gotiation  at  that  time  closed.  Mr.  Reding's  letter  to  lord  Clan- 
Mr  as  this  negotiation  renewed  carty,  lord  Clancarty  told  me,  he 
with  Mr.  Reding,  and  upon  what  had  a  negotiation  witli  Mr.  Reding, 
occasion  ?---It  was :  havmg  men-  wifh  a  view  to  procure  a  sAat  m 
tionedthecircumstancetomy friend,  parliament,  wbicn,-  he  said,  had 
lord  Castlereagb,  and  expressing  failed  ;  masmuch  as  the  proposition 
great  disappointment  that  the  seat  hehad-made  to  Mr.  Reding,  which 

vras 
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y/Ma  of  a  pe<URial7  nature,  had 
been  declined  by  the  person  who 
was  supposed  to  have  the  influence 
to  procure  th«  seat  in  parliament. 

What  passed  between  your  lord- 
ship and  lord  Clancarty  in  conse- 
quence of  this  ? — I  should  state,  as 
{ireliminftry  to  answering  that  ques- 
tion, that  moUiine  in  point  of  fact 
ever  arose  out  ot  the  communica- 
tion I  had  with  lord  Clancartyi  by 
U'hich  the  disposal  of  the  writership 
Was  effected,  nor  did  the  nomina* 
tion  to  any  writership  rake  plaice  in 
Consequence  of  that  communica- 
tion. With  reference  to  the  ques- 
tiflfi  itself  having  been  put  to  me 
by  the  committee,  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  give  an  explicit  answer  tQ  it ; 
that  "  t  was  induced  to  place  a 
Writership  at  lotd  ClanCarty*s  dis* 
posal,  and  that  certainly  the  impress 
sion  under  which  I  did  it  was^  that 
lord  Clancarty's  coming  into  par« 
liament  might  be  thereby  facili- 
tated/* I  Slated,  however,  to  lord 
Qancarty,  that  I  did  not  feel  that 
I  could  recommend  any  persoif  for 
a  writership  in  the  East  India  com«- 
pany's  service,  who  was  not  indi« 
vidually,  and  in  point '  of  connec- 
tions, a  proper  object  to  receive  a 
political  favour  of  such  a  ttaturt 
from  a  member  of  the  government, 
ttnd  such  a  person,  in  point  of  cha** 
lacter,  as  tlje  court  of  ^directors 
Were  entitled  to  expect  to  be  placed 
in  their  service,  in  consequence  of 
'ftny  nomination  tliey  had  placed  at 
)ny  disposal,  on  which  point  my 
decision  must  be  reserved  till  1 
knew  who  the  party  was  that  soli« 
tited  the  appointment. 

Subject  to  those  qualif!  cations, 
Wtis  it  your  lordship's  intention  to 
have  placed  this  nomination  at 
lord  Clancarty's  disposal,  to  be 
given  10  consideration  for  his-being 
returned  to  parliament  ^^I  con* 
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ceived  lord  Clancarty,  with  these 
qualifications,  entitled  to  call  upon 
xhe  for  the  writership  if  it  could  be 
of  any  tlse  {o  him,  either  for  thac 
purpose  or  any  other  xhat  he  was 
interested  about,  and  which  had  no 
relation  to  a  pecuniary  transaction. 
I  must  observe,  however,  that  my 
convcisaiion  with  lord  Clancarty 
arose  6ut  of  a  pariidular  case 
stated,  audi  I  believe,  was  never, 
acted  upon  by  liim  otherwise  than 
to  ascertain  whether  tlic  case  had 
any  existence  in  point  of  fact,  t 
bertainly  did  aDt  conceive,  in  so 
placing  a  writership  at  lord  Clan« 
carty's  disposal,  that  it  could  pos* 
sibly  become  the  subject  either  o£ 
sale  for  money,  /ot  genersd  barter  for 
a  seat  in  pailiament. 

AFUlCAi 

Three  British  officers  froth  the 
garrison  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
having  gone  out  on  a  party  of  plea- 
sure to  the  Table  moiTntain,  were 
overtaken  by  the  night.  Before 
they  c©uld  regain  the  plain,  they 
lost  their  track,  wandered  and  sepa^ 
rated.  One  of  them,  with  much 
difficulty,  at  length  fouAd  his  way 
into  the  town  ;  but  no  intelligence 
having  been  received  of  his  compa^ 
nions,  a  party  went  out  in  search, 
of  them.  They-  were  both  found 
at  the  foot  of  a  prodigious  precipicCf 
crushed  and  mangled  in  the  most 
dreadful  manner.  One  of  themi 
an  aide-du*camp  ^o  lord  Caledon, 
had  already  expired  ;  and  the  other 
was  just  at  the  point. of  death. 
Both  of  these  unfortunate  sufferers 
were  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
itiost  promising  officers* 

awssu* 

The  following  affecting  *  circum« 

stance  is  stated  m  an  article    from 

Petersburgh  last  month  :-=-"  There 

persons,  who  had  been  banished 
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o  Siberia — fa  country  die  name 
alone    of   wnich     mspires    terror 
diroughout  ail  Russia) — wcrcoblig- 
cd  to  gain  a  subsistence  by  hunting. 
In  this  pursuit  they  were  one  day 
,  led  so  far  as  to  be  unable  to  regain 
their  road,   or  to  find  any  vestige 
of  human  habitation.    Overconoe 
by  fatigue,  and  exhausted  by  hun- 
ger, they  were  at  length  reduced  to 
flie  necessity  of  casting  lots,   in  or- 
der that  he  upon  whom  it  should 
fall,    might  serve  to  support  the 
lives  of  the  others.    To  aggravate . 
their  distress,  theie  unfortunate  per- 
sons were  a  father,  his  son,  and  his 
nephew.    This  last  was  the  first 
victim ;  the  father  next  immolated 
himself  to  prolong  the  life  of  his 
only  so»i,     who  ultimately  owed 
his  jreservation  to  a  hunter  whom 
dbanee  conducted  to  the  spot.    On 
Tiis  return,   he  related  the  particu- 
lars of  this  melancholy  affair ;  and 
the  government  of  Siberia,  not  dar- 
ing to  punish  what  was  produced 
by  the  most  urgent  necessity  alone, 
has  sent  the  criminal  with^i  repre* 
sentation  of  the  affair  to  St  Pcters- 
burgb.'' 

Letters  from  St.  Petersburgh, 
mention,  that  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander, with  the  grand  duke  Con- 
stantine,  count  Romanzoff,  and  a 
numerous  suite,  were  preparing,  to 
leave  that  city  for  the  army  in  GaI- 
licia ;  and  that  events  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  world  mignt  be  ex- 
pected soon  to  take  place.  It  is  al- 
so ss^id,  that  there  are  no  grounds 
to  hope  that  Alexander  would 
change  his  present  system  of  politics. 
The  idea  of  possessing  European 
Turkey,  •  and  placing  iiis  brother 
Constanttne  upon  tne  throne  of 
Constantinople,  tended  not  a  little 
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towards  retaining  in  hrm  a  disposi- 
tion favourable  to  Napoleon. 

tOUDbHOAZETTkKXTRlOtWllARY, 

Adnnraliy'officej  April  21. 

Dispatch   transmitted  by    lord 
Gambier  to  the  hon.  W.  W.  Pole. 

Caledonia^  ai  anchor  in  Bastjue 
RoaJjf  jlprnl  14. 
Sir,  The-  Almighty's  favour  to 

his  majesty  and  the  nation  has  been 
strongly  marked  in  the  success  he 

has  been  pleased  to  give  the  opera- 
tions of  his  majesty's  fleet  under 

my  command  ;  and  I  have  the  sa- 
tisfaction to  acquaint  you,  for  the 
information  of  the  lords  commis- 
sioners o^theadmiralty,  that  the  four 
ships  of  the  enemy  named  in  the 
margin  ♦  have  been  destroyed  at 
their  anchorage;  and  several  others^ 
from  getting  on  shore,  if  not  ren- 
dered altogether  unserviceable,  are 
at  least  disabled  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  arrangement  of  the  fire- 
ve^scls,_  placed  under  the  direc^n 
of  capt.  the  right. hon.  lord  Coch- 
rane, were  made  as  fully  as  the  state 
of  the  weather  would  admit,  ac- 

•  cording  to  his  lordsliip'a  planum  the 
evening  of  the  11th  instant-;  and 
at  eight  o'clock  on  the  sanse  night 
they  proceeded  to  the  attack,  under 
a  favourable  strong  wind  from  the 
northward,  and  flood-tide  (preced- 
ed by  some  vessels  filled  with  pow- 
der and  shells,  as  proposed  by  his 
lordship,  with  a  view  to  explosion), 
and  led  on  in  the  most  undauntra 
and  determined  manner  by  capt. 
WooldriJge,  in  the  Mediator  fire- 
ship,  the  others  foUowipg  in  suc- 
cession ;  but  owing  to  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  sevei-al  mistook  their 
course;  and  failed. — On  their  ap* 
proach  to  the  enemy's  ships,  it  was 
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*  Vtlle  de  Vanovie,  of  80  gunti  l^bnnerrc,  df  74  gunt;  i^^ttUon,  of  74  guot; 
awl  Calcutta,  of  £6.g«oi» 
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discovered  that  a  boom  was  jilaced 
in  front  of  their  line  for  a  defence. 
This,  however,  the  weight  pf  the 
Mediator  soon  broke,  and  the  usual 
intrepidity  and  bravery  of  British 
ieamen  overcame  all  difficulties ; 
advancing  under  a  heavy  fire  from 
the  forts  ir.  the  Isle  of  Aix  as  welt 
as  from  the  enemy's  ships,  most  of' 
which  cut  or  slipt  their  cables,  »and,* 
from  the  confined  anchorage,  got 
on  shorey  and  thus  avoided  taking 
fire.  At  daylight  the  following 
morning,  lord  Cochrane  com- 
municated to  me  by  telegraph,  that 
seven  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  on 
shore,  and  might  be  destroyed.  I 
immediately  made  the  signal  for  the 
fl^  to  unmoor  and  weigh,  intend- 
ing to  proceed  with  it  to  effect  their 
destruction.  The  wind,  however, 
being  fresh  from  the  northward,  and 
the  Hood'^tide  nmnrng,  rendered  it 
too  hazardous  toTun  into  Aix  roads 
(frt>m  its  shallow  water) ;  I  there- 
fore anchored  again  at  the  distance 
of  about  three  miles  from  the  forts 
on  the  island. — As  the  tide  suited, 
the  enemy  evinced  great  activity  in 
cndeavourmg  to  warp  their  ships 
(which  had  grounded)  into  deep 
Crater,  and  succeeded  in  gating  all 
bm  five  of  the  line  towards  the  eil- 
tiance  of  the  Charante  before  it  be- 
came practicable  to  attack  them. — 
I  gave  orders  to  capt.  Bligh,  of 
the  Valiant,  to  proceed  with  that 
ship,  the  Revenge,  frigates,  bombs, 
and  small  ve«:sels  named  in  the  mar- 
^^•,  to  anchor  near  the  Boy  art 
cfaosd,  in  readiness  for  the  attack. 
At  twenty  minutes  past  two  P.  M. 
lord  Cochrane  advanced  in  th^  Im- 
perieuse  with  his  accustomed  gaU 
lantrj  and  spirit,  and  opened  a 
Well-directed  nre  upon  the  Calcutrvi, 


^hich  struck  her  colours  to  the  Im« 
perieuse ;  the  ships  and  vessels  above 
mentioned  soon  after  joined  in  the 
attack  upon  the  Viile  de  Varsovte 
and  Aquilon,  and  obliged  them 
before  five  o'clock,  after  sustaining 
^  heavy  cannonade,  to  strike  their 
colours^  when  they  wer6  taken  pos-  ' 
Mssioit  6f  by  the  boats  of  the  ad* 
vanced  squadron.  As  toon  as  the 
prisoners  were  removed,  they  were 
set  on  fire,  as  was  also  the  Tonnerre 
a  short  time  after  by  the  enemy.—*  v 
I  afterwards  detached  rear-admiral 
the  hoti.  R«  Stopford,  ih  the  Caesar, 
with  the  Theseus,  three  additiimal 
firc'^ships  (which  were  hastily  pre* 
pared  in  tht  coarse  of  the  day)t 
and  all  the  boats  of  the  fleety  witJi 
Mr.  Congrev^'s  rockets,  to  conduct 
the  further  operations  of  the  night 
against  any  of  the  ships  whi6h  lay 
exposed  to  an  attack.  On  th^ 
morning  of  the  ISth,  the  rear-ad* 
miral  reported  to  me,  that  as  the 
Cxsar  and  other  line-of-battle  ships 
had  grounded,  atid  w^re  in  a  danger-^ 
ous  situation,  he  thought  it  advisa^ 
ble  to  order  them  all  out,  partial^ 
larly  as  the  remaining  part  of  the 
service  could  be  performed  by  frU 

rites  and  small  vessels  only  :  anci 
was  happy  to  find  that  they  were 
extricated  from  their  perilous  skua*, 
tion.  Capt.  Bligh  has  since  infomoed 
me,  that  it  was  found  impracticable 
to  destroy  the  three-decked  ship, 
and  the  others  which  were  lying, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Charante, 
as  the  former,  being  tKe  outer  one, 
was  protected  by  tjiree  lines  of  boats 
placed  in  advance  from  her*— This 
ship  and  all  the  others,  eicept  four 
of  the  line  and  a  frigate,  have  now  . 
moved  up  the  river  Charante- ,  If 
any  further  attempt  to  destroy  them 
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*  lodeCatigablc,  Aifle,  Smvrald,  Palhs«^  Be9|i«i  iBtoa  bom^»  laoolent  ipuk-htig, 
CoaSktn  SdKCQviter^  Fcrveac,  aodOrpwlov  j 
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is  practicable,  I  sbiill  not  fiul  to  use  also  to  lord  Cochrane/  for  any 

e^ry  means  in  my  power  to  ac*  furtlitr  particulars  of  which  ihejr 

compiish  it.— I  have  great  satUifac*  )nay  wish  ju>  be  informed. 

tioQ  in  stating  to  their  lordships  i                *                      GAMBiEa. 
kow  much  I  feel  obliged  to  the  ^ 

xealous  cooperation  of  rear«-adm. '      Respecting  the  insurrection  in  the 

Stopfordy  under  whose  arrangement  Tj  rcl  in  favour  of  Austria,  we  give 

the  boats  of  the  fleet  were  placed.}  an  official  report  published  by  thW 

and  I  must  also  eipress  to  their  emperor  Francis  while  at  Scarding 

lordships  the  high  sense  I  have  of  on  the  17th  ult.  from  coL  Taj^is, 

the  assistance  I  receired  from  the  who  had  been  sent  into  the  Tyrol 

abilities  and  unremitted  attention  with  a  smaR  Austrian  coips  to  assist 

ef  sir  H.  Neale,  bart.  the  captain  the  operations  of  the  inhabitants* 

df  the  fleet»  as  well  as  of  tlieani^  Sire,  ^             Inspruck^  April  \^. 

mated  exertions  of  the  captains,  I  feel  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon 

eflkers,  seamen^  and  m:)rtnes,  un«  me  to  make  knownto  your  imperial 

der  my  command,  and  their  for*  majesty  the  testimonies  of  bravery 

wardness  to  volunteer  upon  any  and  fidelity  which  former  sabiecta 

tervtce  that  might  be  aUotted  to  of  your  majesty  have  displayed,  ;a 

them  }   particularly  the  zeal  and  proof  of  ^therr  attachment  to  vour 

actrvitjr  shown  by  the  cipuins  of  august  hoiise*  The  braVaTyrolums» 

Kne<«of^battlo  ships  in  preparing  the  driven  to  despair  by  the  extinction 

fire*ves^ls.  of  their  constitution,  which  had 

[Lord  Oambier  then  speaks  in  been  preserved  entire  and  inviolate 

terms  of  high  commendation  of  the  under  the  dominion  of  your  majesty 

gallantry    of   lord   Cochrane— of  and,  tl^at  of  your  august  ancestor, 

capt.  Godfrey  of  the  £tna,  who  took  up  arms  on  the   10th  inst., 

bombarded  tne  enemy's  ships  on  atiackeH  the   Bavarian  troops  at 

l^e  12th  aid   13th,— <ind  of  the  Stergingen,  at  Inspruck,  at  HaU, 

services  of  Mr<  Congreve  in  the  and  at  the  convent  of  St.  Charles ; 

abanagement  t)f  his  rockets,  which  and  after  having  killed  or  wounded 

were  placed  in  the  fire-ships  with  more  tlian  500  of  the  enemy,  com« 

effect.    He  also  notices. the  hand*  pelled^  them  to  surrender  and  ca« 

some  and  earnest  manner  in  which  piculate.  On  ih^  12th  fi  body  of 

xear-admiral  Stopford  and  sir  H«  3Q0  men,  composed  of  Fr^ch  ana 

Neale  volunteered  their  services  to  Bavarian  troops,  presenting  themr 

lead  the  fire-ships  previously  to  the  selves    before    VVildau,   neaf    In« 

arrival  of  lord  Cochrane.].  spruck,  sustained  a  similar  defeat 

I  sehd  herewith  a  return  of  the  to  that  of  the  former  \  and  a  rein- 

killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  of  the  forcement  of  French  troops  which 

Deet,  which,  I  am  happy  to  observe,  came  up  on  the  ISth  did  aot  meet 

is  comparatively  smalL  /  I  have  not  with  a  better  fate.  ' 

ret  received  the  returns  of  the  num-  As    prisoners  xStre    conthniaUy 

ber  of  prisoners  taken,  but  I  con«  coming  in$  I  am  notas  yet  enabled 

ceive  they  amount  to  between  four  to  ascertain  the  number  of  th^n 

and  five  nundred.—I  have  charged  with  precision}  but  there  have  aW 

sir  H.  Neale  with  this  dispatch  (by  ready  bt^n  brought  in,'ahd  seni  df| 

the  InipeHense}!  and  I  beg  \e^ye  their  way  to  Saltslwrgh,  the  French 

to  refer  their  lordships  to  him>  as  geoeral  ^iss^iy  sevcnd  officers  of 

the 
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the  stftff,  froiii  3000  to  4000  men  with    a    messenger    bearing    let- 

cf  different  descriptions*  artillery »  ter  written  bj  the  emperor  Fran* 

«aya^ry^  light  infantry,   &c.   and  cts  to  the  emper6r  Napoleon;  in 

likewise  the  Baviirian  genend  Kuti-  which  the  emperor  of  Aostria  im- 

kely  coL  Dirferd,  two  lieut«-<:olo-  plored  an  armistice  and  peace  of  his 

nels,  two  m^^orsf  aboQt  20  officers,  majesty  in  the  most  hnmble  ex* 

and' above  12,000  Bavarian  troops,  pressions.    The  short  time  of  the 

A  oonsideral)}e  number  of  prisoners  stay  of  the  parlementaires  in  the 

are  brought  in  every  other  moment,  head  quarters  of  his  majesty  induced 

who  have  been  disjiersed  in  the  an  opinion  that  the  answer  was  un* 

different atucks.  favourable;  the   more  so  as  the 

llie  report  then  CQ|itimies  to  '  armf  continues^  advancing, 

speak  in  die  highest  terms  of  thd  '. 

bravery  displayed  by  the  Tyrolese  Re^tntry  €f  the  Fnncb  into  FtettnOm 
in  a  variety  of  desultory  engage**  The-  above  is  confirmed  by  the 
ments ;  tn  all  of  which  the  enemy  following  letters.— The  Moniteor 
were  routed,  and  their  cannon,  of  the  1^  states  as  follows: 
baggage,  8cc,  seized  by  the  victors;  Yesterday  evening  col.  Guehenei^ 
On  the  9th,  lieut-gen.  JelJachich  aide*do-camp  to  the.  dnke  of  Mod* 
ftdvancedtowards  the  Tyrol,  across  tebello,  arrived  at  the  arch-chan* 
the  mountains  of  the' Saltsburgh  cellor'spahsicei«nth  dispatches  fhmi 
territory,  with  a  small  detachment ;  the  emperor,  containing  aceoonts 
but  though  a  double  march  was  that  the  French  army  entered  Vien» 
made  every  day,  he  arrived  only  naonthei2d»;  when  the  following 
in  time  to  admire  the  victory  of  the  proclamation  was  issued.: 
lirave  Tyrolians,  who,  armed  with  ^'Soldiers-^-A  month  agotbeene* 
every  s*jat  of  weapon  they  could  my  pasded  the  Inn.  On  the  same 
lay  hold  of,  were  pressing  K)rwards  day,  and  at  the  same  hoar,  we  have 
Cowards  Inspruck,  to  encounter  a  entered  Vieima.  Thctr  militia,  their 
fresh  column  6f  the  enemy  which  genend  insoirectionftheii^ulwarkSy 
were  said  to  be  approaching.  The-  which  have  been  raised  by  thepower 
march  of  the  Austrian  detach-  of  the  princes  of  tibefaenseol  Lor* 
ment  resembled  a  triumph ;  they  raine,  have  not  been  able  to  with« 
were  every  where  greeted  by  the  stand  your  presenee.  The  prinoee 
acclamations  of  the  people,  and  the  of  d)at  house  have-abandoned  their 
sonnd  of  bells  mingled  with  dis»>  capital^  nftt  as  warriors  of  honoui;;^ 
charges  of  artillery  and  musketry,  but  as  egotists^  who  are  parsoed  by 
An  innkeeper  at  Hall  organized  their  self-reproachcls.  Flvin^from 
the  insurrection  of  the  country,  and  Vienna,  their  adiea  to  the  inhabi* 
directed  three  attacks,  in  which  the  tants  has  been  Gm  and  murder* 
Tyrolians  lost  pnly  26  men.  Twen-  Like  Medea,  they  have  destroyed 
ty  thousand  florins  of  the  public  their  own  children.  The  people  of 
money  were  seized  at  Jmbst.  The  Vienna  shall  be  the  object  of  your 
Bavarian  aiithorities  have  been  re-  regard,  I  take  -the  inhabitants  of 
placed  by  a  provisional  police.  this  town  utider  my  particular  pro- 
Private  letters  from  the  French  tection ;  but  any  disturbances,  or 
head  quarters  of  the  6th  {inst.  an-  irre6;tilartties  J.  shall  ezemplarily 
nounce,  that  on  that  day  an  Aus*  punish.  Soldiersi  bdiave  well  to 
trian  officer  of  the  staff  had  arrived  the  people  of  the  country,    liet  q« 

(D  S)  -take 
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take  no  pride  in  our  taccess ;  let  ns 
only  regard  them  as  a  proof  of  di^ 
Ttne  justice*  which  punishcfs  ingra* 
titttde  and  die  want  of  faith. 

••Napohom." 

ft 

Commissioners  of  dutch  prizes. 

30.  Every  day  teems  with  the 
disclosure    of   fresh   depredations- 
coinmitted   on  the  public  purse; 
and  although  nine  times  in  ten, 
owing  to  a  deficiency  in  the  law,  the 
perpetrators  escane  with  impunity, 
yettbbre  are  people  senseless  enotigh 
set  to  see  the  necessity  of  a  general 
and  radical  reform.    The  under- 
'  mentipned  case  needs  no  comment. 
We  only  wish  to  inform  our  read- 
fsrs  that  the  John  Bowles,  esq.  men- 
'  itioned  in  it,  is  the  same  man  who, 
about  the  oommencement  of  the 
French  revolution,  made  such  a' 
sioise  about  the  defence  of  *<  so- 
cial order  and  our  holy  religion/' 
It  now  appears  .John  Bowles  did 
SM)t  bawlr  for  nothing.    It  seems 
that  in  pursuance  of  an  act  passed 
in  n95f  a  commission  was  issued 
on  the  13th  of  June  in  that  year, 
appomting  James  Crawfurd,  John 
BncKwoo3>  Allen  Cfaatfield,  John 
Bowles,  and   Alexander   Baxter, 
etqrs*  commissioners  for  the  ma- 
nagement and  sjde  of  Dutch  pro- 
perty  then  detained  in  British  pons. 
uHhe  commission  has  continued  to 
|he  present  day ;  and  these  gentle* 
men*  who  state  ^at  no  rate  of  com- 
plication  for  their  services   was 
^xe4  by  government,  have  appro- 
priated  tp  themselves  a  cpmmission 
pf  5  pier  cent,  on  the  gross  proceeds 
of  the  salesi  whiph,  togetner  wit)a 
brokerage  an4  interests  upon  ba* 
lances  in  their  handsi  malce  a  sum 
of  114>d4rl/.  ^e  apiount  p£4)rofits 
ixrhich  they  have  actually  repeired} 
a  former  sum  for  intevpst  makes  tlif 
ajnovpt  I23,198/.9  tod  they  expect 


still  a  fuitlier  conmntsstoh  of  about 
10,000/.,  making  a  sum  total  of 
profits  received  and  expected  of 
about  ]S3>1 98/.!!! 

Thus  have  these  gentlemen  been 
appropriating  to  (hemtelves  near 
10,0001.  annually  of '  the  public 
money  for  near  14»  yearti.  The 
knowledge  of  this  transaction  hat 
been  obtained  from  the  fourth  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  the  pub- 
lic expenditure*  By  this  it  has 
been  discovered  that  these  'uxmb^ 
commissioners  were  not  ,satis^d 
with  this  snlar^,  bnt  that  tliey  also 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  rendering  the  large  balanced 
they  constantly  had  in  nand  pro- 
ductive of  profit  to  themselves! 
**  A  part  (says  the  report)  thef 
investedin  excheqner.hiils,a  part  in 
India  bonds^  and  a  small  part,  in 
the  very  exceptionable  article  of  billx 
of  exchange  on  private  individuals^ 
which  they  have  discounted  for 
their  own  emolument,*'  But  the 
most  curious  feature  of  this  afiaii^*- 
that  which  exhibits  these  honourM* 
disiniiresfed  men  in  their  true  co- 
lours— is  contained  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  neport  :— 

*^  Your  commiuee  have  learnt  by 
their  inspection  of  the  rninnK  book 
of  the  commissioners,  that  on  the 
!25th  of  February,]  796,  information 
was  asked  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
whether  any  and  what  sum  then  in 
hand,  arising  from  the  disposal  of 
Dutch  property,  could  be  paid  into 
the  exchequer  for  the  service  of  thto 
current  year^  and  that  the  commis- 
sioners replied,  that  no  payment  of  * 
consequence  into  the  Bank  accord- 
ing to  the  act  of  parliament  could 
be  made^unless  the  ticdstti'y  should 
first  niove  the.  lords  of  the  privy 
council*  to  direct  the  India  copi" 
pany  to  pay  a  sum  (amounting 
to  about  II89OOOL)  then  due  from 

the 
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the  company  to  the  commission-  ship's  danger  in  this  enterprise  maj 

crs.                              '  be  properly  conceived. 

••  At  the  time  of  this  application^  When  lord  Cochrane  hud  con- 

thc 'balance  in  hand,  the  amount  duaed  his  eiplosion  sliip  as  near 

of  which  appears  not  to  have  been  as  was  possible,  the  enemy  having 

stated  to  the  treasiiryy  uras  about  taken  the  alarms  he  ordered  his' 

lOOtOQQL  and  it  was  never  so  low  brave  little  crew  into  the    boatj 

as  150,0(X)A»  in  the  course  of  the  and  followed  them,  after  putting 

next  15  months,  (the  sum  usually  fire  to  the  fuse,  which  was  calcu- 

transferred  at  one  time  into  the  lated  to  give  them  1 5  minutes  M 

Bank  under  the  act.'*)                  ^  get  out  of  the  reach  of  the  explo- 
sion.   However,  in  consequence  of 

LORD   CGCHRAHE   AMD  THE  ACTION  ^^    ^j^j    g^ttJ^^g    y^^y    high,  th<? 

iM  lASQUB  ROADS.     ,  fusc  buriit  too  quickly,  SO  that,  with 

We  are  happy  to  have  an  oppor-  the  most  violent  cxeition  against 

tanity  of  communicating   to  our  wind  and  tide,  Uiis  intrepid  little 

readers  some  more  particulars  of  party  was  six  minutes  nearer  than 

this  achievement,  and  the  more  so,  they  calculated  to  be,  at  the  time 

as  it  places  the  character  of  this  Nel-  when  the  most  tremendous  explo- 

soniaa  hero  in  a  most  interesting  sion  that  human  art  ever  contrived 

point  of  view.    The  manner  of  his  took  place,  followed  by  the  bursting 

proceeding  was  as  foUbws  :-^  at  once  in  die  air,  of  near  400  shells. 

His  lordship  caused  about  1500  and  3000  hand  grenades,  pouring 

bta'els  of  gunpowder  to  be  started  down  a  shower  of  cast  metal  ii^ 

into  puncheons,  which  were  placed  every  direction !     But  fortunately 

end  upwards :  upon  the  tops  of  pur  second  Nelson  was  spared,  the 

these  were  placed  between  300  and  boat  having  reached,  by  unpardl^ 

400  shells,  charged  with  fuses,  and  leled  exertion,  only  just  beyond 

again,  among  and  upon  these,  were  the  reach  of  destruction.    Umiap^ 

between  2  and  3000  hand-grenades,  pily,  this  effort  tp  escape^  cost  the 

The  puncheons  were  fastened  to  life  of  the  brave  lieutenant,  whom 

each  .other  by  cables  wound  round  this  noble  captain  saw  die  in  the 

them,  and  jammed  together  with  boat,    partly  under  fatigue,    and 

wedges ;  and '  moistened  sand  was  partly    drowned  w^ith  waves  that 

lammcd  down  between  these  ca^ks,  continually  broke  over  them.  Two 

so  as  to  render  the  whole,  from  of  the  four  sapors  were  also  so 

stem  to  stem,  as  solid  as  possible,  nearly  ej»hausted  that  their  recovery 

.  that  the  resistance  mi^ht  render  the  has  been  despaired  of.     Such  were 

ejtplosion  the  more  violent.  the  perils  this  hero  encountered. 

In  this  immense  instrument  of  and  which  have  hitherto  been  bu- 

destniction,  lord   Cochrane  co|n-  ried  in  silence.   "Vyhen  they  reached 

mitted  himself,  with  only  one  lieu-  their  ship,   tlie    Imperieuse,  it  is 

tenant  and  four  seamen ;  and  after  known  that  lord  Cochrane  was  the 

the  boom  was  broken,  his  lordsljip  Hrst  to  go  down  to  the  attack,  and 

proceeded  with  this  explosion  ship  was  more  than  an  hour  the  only 

towards  the  enemy's  line.  English  man  of  war  in  the  harbour. 

Let  it  be  recollected,  tliat  at  this  His  attack  and  capture  of  the  Cal« 

moment  tlie  batteries    on    shore  '  cutta,  which  had  one  third  more 

'  were  provided   with    furnaces  to  guns  than  the  Imperieuse,  haft  been 

fire  red  hot  shot)  and  then  his  lord-  properly  spoken  of. 
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The  repetition  of  his  explosions 
was  so  ^rcadcd  by  the  enemy,  that  • 
they  apprehended  an  equal  explo- 
sion in  every  fire-ship ;  and,  imme- 
diately crowding  all  siil,  ran  bcft>re 
the  vind  and  tide  so  fast,  that  tbe 
fire-ship F,  though  at  first  yery  near, 
could  riot  overtake  them  '  before 
they  were  high  and  dry  on  shore, 
except  three  T^'s  Resides  the  Calr 
cutta,  which  was  afterwards  en^* 
gagefd>  takpn,  and  burnt.  Seven 
•went  on  shore,  of  which,  two 
^-deckers  afierwaids  got  off  before 
cur  ships  of  the  line  got  in,  and 
they  went  up  the  river,  Tvo  of 
the  remaining  five  were  on  their 
.  beam  ends  before  lord  Cochrane 
came  away,  and  it  was  his  lord«> 
ship's  opinion,  th^t  with  proper  ex- 
ertion they  might  1^  completely 
destroyed. 

His  lordship  s6ori  turned  his  ^t^ 
tention  to  rescue  the  vanquished 
ifrom  the  djeyoiirin^  e]^rnents ;  and 
in  bringing  away  the  people  of  thel^ 
Ville  de  Virsoyie,  hje  wou|}4  not 
allow  even  a  dog  to  1^  abandoned, 
but  took  a  crytng  and  neglected 
little  favourite  into  his  arms,  and 
brought  it  away.  But  a  still  greater 
instance  of  goodt^ess  Ff^  displayed 
in  his  humanity  tp  a  captam  of  a 
French  74*^  who  came  to  deliver  his 
sword  to  lord  Cochrane,  lamenting, 
'  that  all  he  had  in  the  wprld  was 
about  to  te  destroyed  bylhe  con- 
Hagratioh  of  his  ship.  His  lordship 
instantly  got- into  the  boat  with 
him,  and  pushed  off,  to  assist  his 
prisoner  in  retrieving  some  valu- 
ables J  but  in  passing  by  a  t4, 
w^hich  was  on  f}re,  her  loaded  guns 
began  to  go  off ;  a  shot  from  which 
kiued  the  French  captain  tyy  lord, 
Cochrane's  side,  and  so  damaged 
vheboat,  that  she  filled  with  water, 
a2id  the  rest  of  the  P^rty  were 
pearly  drowned. 

J^  total  8ile]|e«  ^  to  the  objects 


this  squadron  hid  in  view,  and 
which  have  been  prevented  by 
lord  Cochrane's  destruction  of  it, 
has  hitherto  deprived  the  nation  of 
the  fair  fneans  of  jtistly  appreciatW 
the  extraordinary  advantages  Which 
hiivc  accrued  along  with  /this  ad* 
dition  to  out  naval  glory;  for  it 
h:i$  now  been  lelmt,  that  thi« 
squadron  wa^  to.  have  gone  to 
Ferrol,  \*?here  it  would  have  gained 
a  great  additional  naval  strength ; 
frdm  thence  proce^dii^g  to  Toulon, 
it  wa^  to  rccei^  on  board  40,000 
troops,^  intenuL?  to  take  possession 
of  Cadiz  and  the  fleet  'r  and  after 
that  they  were  to  proceed  to  the 
W^&t  Indies,  to  succour  Guadsu 
loupe  and  Martinique ;  for  which 
service,  one  of  tlie  74*s  that  was 
burnt  was  laden  with  many  thou^ 
sand  pounds  worth  of  stores  and 
ammunition, 

couar  OF  king's  ^ench, 

/>0A  ^^«  I^one  V.  Harris,  esq, 
26.  This  was  an  actiqn  of  eject* 
ment,  brought  against  the  defend* 
ant,  as  proprietor  of  Covent-garden 
theatre.  It  appeared  that  the  lessor 
of  the  plaintiff,prev  iousl  y  to  thebom* 
ing  of  Coveht  garden  theatre,  oc- 
cupied the  Strui^-gler  public-house 
in  Bow-street ;  but  the  defendant 
having  since  built  upon  the  site  of 
riiat  public-bouse,  the  present  action 
was  brought  to  esl^bli^h  his  right 
of  po£se<?sioii,  and  lay  the  grounds 
for  a  subsequent  action  for  mean 
profits.  It  was  admitted  by  the 
defendant,  that  the  lessor  of  the 
plaintiff  did  occupy  the^hoosp  hi 
question,  and  that  ne  had  since  built 
u  pon  the  site.  It  was  also  adi^ittcd, 
on  the  other  side,  that  a  regular 
notice  to  quit  s^t  Miph;(elmas,  1^09, 
had  been  received, 

Mr,  Oarrow  said,  t1iat  while  the 
neighbourhood  surrounding  the  the, 
^tre  qontcmplated  the  latp  fire  ^  ^ 

caLunit^i 
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calamityy  the  plaintiff  rejoiced  al  this  was  some  atonement  for  hif 
the  event,  and  imagined  he  should  crime :  but  it  was  iK>t  the  only  jpu- 
rtse,like  a  phoenix  fr«m  the  flames,  nishment  with  which  the  govern- 
Indeed  that  might  have  been  the  ment  and  the  people,  burtnened  at 
case,  and  a  suitable  compensation  the  latter  were  by  the  increase  cf 
given  to  Mm,  had  he  not  demand-  taxes,  could  rest  satisfied.  The  court 
ed  500  times  more  than  the  fee  therefore  sentenced  hhn  to  be  impii- 
simple  of  the  land  upon  which  the  soned  in  his  majesty's  gaol  of  New- 
house;  he  tKCupied  from  year  to  gate  for  21  calendar  months, 
year  stood.  The  defendant,  how-  This  tcrm#  -added  to  the  defen- 
ever,  by  his  (Mr.  Garrow's^  advice,  dant's  imprisonment  since  his  triai« 
had  refused  to  comply  witn  the  dc^  will  make  the  whole  two  years, 
mand ;  and  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff, 

unless  hU  demands  were  more  rea-  '°"^»'  mansion-house. 

sonable,  wQuld  be  pat  to  his  action  Another  hearing  of  two  Informa- 

for  mean  profitt.  tions,    brought    by    Mr.    Hague 

Lord    Elienborough    said,    the  against  Mr.  Tipper,  of  Leadenhall- 

plaintiff  was .  clearly  entitled  to  a  street,  for  not  affixing  his  name  to 

verdict;  and  the  jury  found  accord-  9,  publication  callefi  Th«^  Satirist, 

ingly,  Mr.  H.  suted.  to  the  lord  mayor* 

>f        »     n     .  ^^^  *^*  assisted  by  the  common 

Th€  ilM^  V.  jfkxandtr  Davuon,  sergeant,  that  his  object  was  not  so 

''7*    '        .  much  the  recovery  of  the  penaltyt 

The  defendant  was  brought  up,  as  to  discover  the  author  oCa  pkra« 

and  received  the  sentence  of  the  graphinthepublication,  styled  f^  A 

court*  Review  of  Hague's  Letters  to  the 

Mr.  j^ice  Grose,   in  passing  it,  Duke  of  York."    He  then  called 

read  the  particulars  of  iheinforma-  Mr.  Gillet,   to  know  if  any  part  of 

tion,  and  commented  upon  the  facts  it  was  printed  by  him  for  Mr^Tip- 

which  were  proved  at  the  trial.  He  per.    Mr.  G.  said,  part  of  it  might 

told  the  defendant,  that  he,  being  have  been  printed   at    his  omcew 

employed  to  check  thtf  persons  who  but  he  could  not  swear  to  who  com* 

supplied    stores  for   government,  posed  it ;  there  might  be  five  or  six 

had  secretly  become  himself  one  of  men  employed  on  it.    Mr.  Tom- 

those  suppliers  over  whom  he  was  kins,    engraver,   of  Oxford-street, 

to  be  a  check*     By  this'means  he  proved  his  having  purchased  the 

was  paid  for  checking  what  it  was  books  at  Mr.  Tipper's  shop  ;    and 

his  interest  not  to  ^heck.    But  he  Mr.  Livennore,  assistant  to  Mr.  T. 

had  secretFy  become  this  supplier :  said,   he  might  have  sold  them, 

he  had  obtained  the  money  he  had  but  could  not   tell  who   printed 

gained  by  this  abuse  of  his  trust  them.— Mr.  Gumcy  said^  this  in* 

uirough  the  help  of  false  vouchers  ;  formation  must  fall  to  the  ground* 

which,  if  they  amounted  not  to  a  as  it  was  expressly  laid  for  priAtinj^ 

forgery,  approached  very  near  to  and     publishing    certain    papers, 

the  crime  of  obtaining  md>iey  un-  whereas  they  were  pamphlets  ;  an4 

der  false  pretences.   The  defendant  Mr.  Gillet  said,  if  they  were  single 

iiad,  the  learned  judge  remarked,  papers  they  would  be  s,ubject  to  a 

paid  into  the  exchequer  the  sum  of  stamp    duty.    The  common  ser- 

1R,882/.  15^.  1//.  as  the  commission  geant  coincided  in  this  opinion,  and 

which  he  had  thus  obtained  upon  ttie  infomUitioDt  were  accordhigl/ 

ib^  goods l^  himself  supi&d; aiui  '  QUi^hed, 

^                      ^^  MAY, 
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•MAY.  to  be  diepnved  of  it.     Against  this 

An  experiment  exciting :  nmch  sentence  he  appealed  to  the  court 

interest  was  tried  at  Woolwich  this  of  arches  i  and  the  case  having 

dby,  the  tnyenti^n  of  capt.  Manby^  been  argued  befote  sir  John  Nu 

barrack^master  of  Yarniboth,   for  cholis,  he  this  day  took  a  review  of 

the  purpose  of  getting  a  communi-  the  .whole  proceedings»  aod  stated, 

cation  With  vessels  stranded  on  alee-  that  this  appeal  had  been  made  by 

&hore>   to  save  their  crews  in  the  Mr.  Stone,    on  the  grounds,    as 

darkest  night.      Three  requisites  stated  by  him  in  his  defence,  **thai 

were  necessary  to  effect  this  impbr-  he  was  igriorant  of  the  act  of  queen 

tant  object :  Hrst,   to  discover  pre*  Elizabeth,  on  which  he  had  been 

cisely  where  the  wrecked  vessel  was,  convicted,  and'  supposed  he  was  at 

if  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  liberty  to  preach  agreeably  toihe 

crew  to'  point  out  her  distressing  si-  conviction  of  his  own  conscience} 

tuation  by  luminous  signals  ;  se-  but  that  as  the  act  above  alluded  to, 

condly,  to  lay  the  piece  .of  artillery  and  the  consi&torial court,  adjudged 

with  accuracy  for  the  object ;  third*  to  the  contrary*  he  was  ready  and 

ly,  to  mak^  the  flight  ot  a  rope  per*  willing  to  declare  that  he  would 

fectly  discernible  to  those  on  shore,  never  offend  in  the  same  way/'— • 

and  to  thos^  for  whose  safety  it  was  "This,"  said  sir  John  Nicholls,  •'  is 

intended.    A  smallmortar  firing  a  no  recantation  of     the    doctrines 

paper  ball  high  into  the  air,  at  a  preached,  but  merely  an  assertion 

certain  calculated  distance  it  was  ex*'  that  he  will  not  offoid  again  in  the 

ploded,disengaged  a  shower  of  large  same  way  ;  by  Whic^he  may  mean 

balls  of  &*€  that  kept  a  luminous  tiiat  he  wiiriK)t  preach  at  all,,  or 

fall  nearly  to  the  horizon,  where  the  thathe  will  not preachanother  visiia- 

vestel  was  supposed  to  be  seen,  and  tion  sermon }  so  that  be  may  retain 

a  stand,  havinr  twoperpendfculats  the  same  errors  with  his  living,  if  he 

in  it,  >as  pointed  to  the  object.;  be  allowed  to  hold  it."  Sir  John  saw 

the  stand  supposing  to  have  ascei*  no  grounds  for  reversing  the  form- 

tained  the  diiect  position  of  the  erjudgment:  but  declared  it  robe 

wrecked  vessels   the  mortar  was  to  afnrmod,   reserving  the  decision  as 

be  placed  behihd  it  directed  to  the  to  tiie  costs,  as  he  uivderstood  a  pe« 

line  of  the  two  perpendiculars,  and  tition  had  be^n  presented  to.  xemh 

the  .rope    regularly   laid    on    the  then,  and   as  the  crown  lawyers 

ground  in  its  front ;  the  portar  be-  might  not>be  disposed  to  urge- them, 

ing  loaded  with  a  shell,    having  .    A  sub^rtption  is  opened  with  a 

three  large  fuses  or  rather  rockets  view  of  purchasing  an  annuity^  for 

in  it,  whichr  when  fired,   carried  Mr.  Stone,  who,  it  is  believed,  is  left 

the  rope,  surrounded  by  such  an  ;ilmosC  destitute,  and  has  a  large 

immense  blaze  of  lieht  that  could  family  depending  on  him. 
scarcely  be  conceived.    All  before 

wliom  the  experiment,  was  ir^de,  court  or  bxchequkr. 

congratulated  the  inventor,  and  ex-  Jones  v.  Jones, 

pressed  their  conviction  of  its  utility.        1 1 .  Tkis  was  a  case  of  considera- 

Our  readers  will  recollect  the  ble  public  interest,  and  established 

case  of  the  rev.  Francis  Stone,  who,  the  factj^  of  landlords  and  innkeep« 

after  many  hearings  in  the  consis-  ersbeinganswerablefor  the  proper* 

tory  courts   refusing  tD  revoke  his  ty  of  their  customers,  while  under 

opinions,  was- deemed  to  have  for-  their  roof.     It  was  an  action  tried 

felted  his  living,  and  was  adjudg^  at  the  la&t  Here£ard^ze%  before 

Mr. 
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Mr.  baron  Wood,— th«  facts  of    cause  why  the  verdict  should  not 

which  were  as  follow:— The  plaiiv    be  set  aside,    and  a  new  trial  had  | 

•  liff  lud.  a   rider  in   his   employ,    that  verdict  being  against  tliedirec- 

nanied  Eyan  Jones,  who  ieft  Lon-    tions  of  the  judge.    This  day  the 

case  came  to  be  fully  argued  ;  and 
since  the  conrt  granted  the  condi- 
tional rule,  the  following  extraoiv 
dinary  fact  had  come  to  light.  The 


don  in  December  last,  and  in  five 
days  after  arrived  at  an  inn  at 
Wrexhan*,  in  Denbighshire,  Icept 
hj  the  defendant.    The  inn  being 


full,  the  rider  was  obliged  to  sleep  defendant  had  fallen  into  distiess, 

in  a  three-bedded  room,    two  of  his  goods  were  seized  in  executioo* 

which  wereoccupied  by  the  defen-  and  a  public  sale  advertised  on  the 

dam's    own    family.    The    rider  29th  ult.;   on  which  day  the  auc- 

twore  at  the  trial,  that  on  themom-  tioneer,    in  presence  of  the  persons 

,ing  of  hi«  arrival  at  Wrexham    he  assembled,  put  up  for  sale  a  bed 

had  a  pocteet-book  containing  400/..  and  mattres^s,  remarking,  that  it 

in  bank  twtes ;   that  meeting  with  wa«  the  same  in  which  the  young 


several  of  his  Welch  friends,  he 
drank  fredy,  btit  was  not  intoxi- 
cated. On  going  to  bed  at  night,  he 
recollected  placing  his  waistcoat  in 
a  chair  by  his  bed-side,  and  the 
Bocket-book  was  safe.  When  he  a- 
woke  the  next  morning,  his  clothes 
were  there,  but  his  podcet-book  was 
gone;  upon  whicn  he  roused  the 
whole  family,  declared  his  loss,  and 
all  joined  in  searching  the  bed  cham- 
ber ;  but  the  pocket-book  could  no 


man  had  slept  who  lost  the  40diC 
The  lot  was  purchased  by  a  person* 
who  joined  in  making  an  affidavit 
of  the  fact ;  and,  to  his  astonishment 
and  surprise,  between  the  two  old 
mattresses,  which  were  under  the 
feather-bed,  the  lost  pocket-book 
was  discovered,  and  the  400/.  in 
notes  within  it.  Upon  the  know- 
ledge of  that  fact,  Mr.  Jervis  sug*  ■ 
gested,  if  a  new  trial  was  toot 
granted,  that  a  stei  processus  should 


where  be  found.    The  defendant    be  awarded,    and  the   defctidant 
and  his.  wife  appeared  extremely    spared  from  payment  of  the  costs. 


anxious  that  the  pocket-book  should 
be  found,  and  actually  sent  for  a 
constable  to  assist  in  the  search.  In 
answer  tb  this,  the  defendant 
brought  all  his  servants  and  children 


Mr.  Jervis  added,  that  the  defen- 
dant was  most  interested  for  his 
character,  which  had  suffered  br 
the  verdict;  and  he^  contendea, 
that  the  rider,  having  gone  to  bed 


to  prove,    that  they  never  saw  the    intoxicated,  mighty  by  the  cunning 
pocket-book ;    and  the  judge  sum-    some  men  possessed  in  their  intoxi^ 


med  up  in  favour  of  the  defendant, 
observing,  that  it  was  a  very  hard 
law  against  innkeepers,  who  were 
made  liable  for  tlie  security  of  the 
goods  of  their  quests;  and  unless  the 
jury  were  satisfied  of  the  evidence 
of  tiie  rider,  they  would  find  for  the 
defendant. — The  jury,    however, 


cation,  have  hid  the  book  between 
the  mattresses,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing lost  all  recollection  of  the  fact. 
The  chief  baron  admitted,  that  it 
was  a  sort  of  action  which  requir- 
ed as  much  strictness  in  proof  as 
a  trial  for  felony ;  and  that  the 
imprudent    conduct  of  the   rider 


comulted  together  for  sometime,  -laid  him  open  to  a  severe  cross- 
and  found  a  verdict  for  the  plain-  examination;  but  the  jury,  believing 
tiff.— Damages  400/.  his  testimony,  had  come  to  a  right 

Mr.  Jervis   came  to  court  this    conclusion. — ^The  subsequent  find- 
term,  ajid  obtaIc(pd  a  rule  to  sbow    ing  of  the  pocket-book  was  a  deci- 
sive 
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sire  confirmatiofi  of  his  stoiy ;  and  qv^T*  Otv  BiUingsflatet   m  caost^ 

though  he  did  not  mean  to  attach  qut:i^ce  of  a  spark  <?  fire  dropptn]^* 

snspLcion  to  the  defendaat  or-bb  on  the  turpenthie  which  had  ruft 

wife,    yet  he  m^ht  hare  dishonest  from,  some  casks  lying  tbere«  aud 

people  about  him ;  and  he  could  which,  communicating  to  Ralph's 

not  believe  thepock^^book*  was  be*  quay  warehouses^   set  the  whole  in 

tWeenthe  mattresses  on  the  morning  a    blaze.      Nbtwithstaz^iing    the 

of  the  search.     He  rather  believed)  prompt  assistance  in  a  tery  short 

from  the  noise  the  circumstance  perkKi  from  the  commeneement  of 

kad  occasioned  in  the  country, '  the  the  fire,  such  was  its  rapidity  and 

party  who  took  the  pockeubook  violence,    that  the  water  soemed 

wns  apprehensive  it  could  not  be  got  merely  to  give  fresh  strength  to  tbo 

rid  of  without  detection,   and  had  Barnes*    The  range  of  yjarehousies 

therefore   placod  it  between    the  uptoThauBes-street,'ttledwiihsiit. 

jnaftressea  previous  to   the   sale,  .gai^  tar,  oil,  hemp,  turpewne^ 

UfKM)  the  wnoie«  he  saw  no  grounds  tallow^.,  ftc.  were  all  successive* 

ibt  disturbing  the  verdict^  pr  for  ly  consumodt    and  the  volumes  of 

|;rantinga //^//roTfi/ifj.  '  fire,    though    generally   speakihg 

The  other  judges  concurred  in  almost  uoiiormTy  thrown  up*  were 

opiiBOn,.  and  the  rule  for  a  new  rendered  more  furious  and  iMirribkr 

trialwas  discharged.  every  «im  or  fifteen  minute;  bysome 

,  new'combustiblematiet  which  they 

^^^l^""  "7,^  *  "''''"•      .  caught.— The  6«  communicated 

is,  i^^'V/-  I       *'"'  '7-       ,.  in  a  gradual  but  rapid  manner  to 

12.  The  defimdant  was  brought  ^j^e  viJisel^next  the  Aoit,  and  it  bet 

up  for  final  judgement,  convicted  6f  ^^^  ^^^  assailing  the  leasts/  sails 

encouraging  the  cotton-wcavers  of  ^nd.  rijrgmg  of  those  in  the  imme* 

Manchester  to  not.  and  contempt  ^^^  ^^  ^  y^  ^^  froa,  j^^ 

of  the  civil  poiver.  don  andBlackfriars  bndges  was  aw^ 

Mr.  justice    Grose,     softer    $e.  fyjj    afiwting  a  an<f  it  Tto  at  one 

vcrcly  ammadverting  upon  his  con-  p^,j^  apprehended,  tliat  it  wouM 

duct,  adjudged  htm  to  pay  a  fine  ^  impossible  to  pi«sorve  any  of 

of  100/.  and  to  be  imprisoned  si;?  ^^^  shipping  inthat  part  of  the  ti. 

months  m  the  king's  bench.  ^  f^^^  absolute  rufn.  l?ortwatc^ 

Mr,  Hansol  then  addressed  the  ly  the  tide  favouring  about  eleven 

court  as  follows  ;  o'clock,  by  the  effbrtt  which  were 

«  My  lord,  the  consciousness,  of  ^^^^  fy^  ^^  presentation  of  the 

mn6c<jncewillenaUc  me  cheerfully  y^sselsin  the  dock,  several  were 

tosunportthis  or  any  other  sentence  ^^wed  out,  aUhough  with  extreme 

which  the  court  might  impose  up.  difficulty.    Four  were  completely 

^^J^^\^  ,  ,1. .    ,  burnt,  and  s^out  the  same  numbw 

Mr.  Hanson  has  since  published  damaged.  A  floating  engine,  which 

the  whole  proceedings  of  the  trial  was  worked  with  great  skill*  was  of 

taken  in  short-hand,  from  which  it  considferable  service  in  the  prevent- 

should  sqem  he  was  most  forward  ;„«  ^he  extension  of  the  fiamesalong 

and  active  in  preventing  a  not,  and  ^j^  ^ver.    AmoAg  the.vessds  con. 

In  endeavouring  to  allay  thefeclings  j^njed  are,  a  large  b:ig  from  HM 

of  the  people.  jthe  Zealous),  laden  with  hempi  . 

14.  A  most  destructive  fire  broke  tallow,    &c.  a  Margate  boy  (the 

^0ut  abouUeQ  this  night  w  llalph's  firitaania),  and  a  I>eal  vessel,  la^ 
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den  with  spirits  and  WYne,  In  sid- 
dition  to  the  warehouses,  six  crane* 
bouses  were  destroyed  (  and  several 
houses  in  New  Temple-alley,  the 
Ipswich  Arms,  the  Coopers*  Arms 
in  Thameis-sttreet,  and  the  Dice  on 
Quay  ^a  public-house  on  Dice 
Quay),  were  damaged.  Whilst 
^he  firemfn,  watermen,-  "Ice,  were 
most  activeljr  employed  in  rescuing 
some  cart-loads  of  property  from 
the  flames,  a  floor  in  the  warehouse 
of  Liddard  and  Elwin,  containing 
about  700  firltins  of  of  butter,  fell 
in,  and  several  of  the  firemen  were 
up  to  the  calfs  of  their  legs  in  boil- 
ing greast; :  st  young  man,  of  the 
name -of  Kinman,  a  fireman^be* 
longing  to  the  Globe,  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  get  the  boiling  liquid 
above  his  boot-tops,  and  w;is  so 
dreadfully  scalded,  that  he  was  car- 
ried off  to  St.  Bartholomew's  hos- 
pital. •  The  insurances  in  tlie  va- 
nous  bfllices  do  not  exceed  25,000/. 
while  the  loss  is  estimated  at  near 
70,000/1  We  are  happy  to  ^ay 
that  no  lives  were  lost. 

SHCRIFFS'    COURT.- 

CUM.  coH.^^Wi JUIty  V.  UrJ 
Pagit. 
.  H.  The  plaintiff  having  bronjjht 
kis  action  of  damages  against  the 
noble  defendant,  for  tedncing  amd 
debauching  his  wife<  ard  the  dc* 
fendant  bavnig  suffered  judgement 
by  default,^ si  jury  was  impannelled 
to  assess  the  damages.  Mr,  Gar^ 
row  paintedj  in  forcible  language* 
all  the  lamentable  circumstanceK  at- 
tending this  distressing  case  of  cor« 
iugal  infidelity ;  and  the  jury,  after 
oearing  a  speech  in  mitigation, 
gave  tne  plaintiff  a  verdict,  with 
twenty  iictistifiJ  Jmundt  damages. 

loan    riOET  $  and  L40y    CHAa- 

LOTTg       WELLESL£Y's  ,  /COaKE- 
SPOMDEirCC, 

Wbea  tbb  nA&rtttoatt  conoeo* 


thm  was  publicly  .announced,  colo* 
nel  C.idogan  wrote  to  lord  Paget : 

Match  06,  IU09.' 
••My  Lord — 1  hereby  request 
you  to  name  a  time  and  place 
whore  I  may  meet  you,  toobtaiA 
satisfaction  for  the  injury  done 
myself,  ai\d  my'whole  tamily,'by 
your  conduct  to  my  sister. 

"  I  have  to  add,  that  the  time 
nf^ust  be  ats  early  as  ]X)ssible,  and 
the  place ^  not  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  London,  as  it  is 
by  concealment  alone  I  am  able  to 
evade  the  poll  ce. 

«  H..Cai>ooa«.»* 

LORD  P^AC^t's  answer. 

Mard  30,  1809. 

**  Sir — I  have  to-  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
28th  inst.  I  have  nothing  to  say  ^ 
in  justification  of  my  conduct  to- 
'wjrds  your  sister,  but  that  it  haa 
been  produced  by  an  attachment 
perfectly  unconquerable. 

**  She  has  lost  the -world  upom 
my  account,  and  the  only  atone* 
ment  I  ean  make  is,  to  devote  my- 
self, not  to  her  happiness  (which» 
with  her  feeling  mind,  is,  under  the 
circumstances,  impossible),  but  to 
endeavour,  by  every  means  in  my 
power,  to  alleviate  her  sufferings* 
1  feel,  therefore,  that  my  life  is 
hers,  not  my  own.  It  distresses 
me  beyond,  sdl  description*  to  re- 
fuse .]^ou  that  satisfaction,  which*  I 
am  most  ready  to  adnxit,  you  have 
a  righo  to  demand  ;  but,'  upon  the 
most  mature,  reflection,  I  have  de- 
ter irined  ufon  the  propriety  of  this 
line  of  conduct. 

**  My  cause  t^.bAd 'indeed;  but 
my  mbtiv^  fer  acting  thus  is  good; 
nor  was  I  without  hopes,  that  you 
would  have  made  allowances  for 
this  my  very  particular  situation, 
and  thereby  have  largely  added  to 
the  extreme  kindness  you  have  al. 

ready 
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ready  shown  to  your  sister  uwm    by.  concealmient  alone  been  able, 

this  afflictiiip:  occasion*  for  some  time,  to  evade^  the  vigi- 

<♦  I  huve  the  honour  to  be,  lance  of  the  police,  who,  having 

**  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  anticipated  the  step  I  was  likely  to 

♦*  Paget/'  take,  are  still  continuing  ip  pursuit 

_  ♦  of  me.  Under  tliese  circumstances, 

tOU  CAnpCA«  TO  H.  8LOAME     ES^.  j^   ^^^^^  jy   ^eco^l^  ^^    ^  j 

(Hts  intended  second.)  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  1^^^  Paget,  the 

**  Lofti/otti  April  2,  180a»  expressions  that  my  feelings  at  this 

«  My  dear  sir— I  have  availed  moment  dicute ;  ^nd  I  sl»ll  there- 

myself  of  the  very  first  moment  in  fore  leave  it  to  you  and  others  to 

Jny  pov?5er,  to  relieve  you  from  the  detednine,  whether  the. line  he  has 

anxiety  you  have  for  some  days  thought  proper  to  adopt  on  this 

past  been  feeling  on  my  account,  occasion  is;  or  is  not*  the  most 

by  a^a^ring^ou  that  dl  communis  honourable*    I  remain^ 
•cation  between  lord  Paget  au)d  my-  "  My  dear  sir, 

self  has  ceased.  <«  Yours  most  sincerely, 

**  And  in  order  that  what  has  "  H.  Cadogan.*' 

passed  may  not  be  misrepresented,        "  To.  H.  Sloane,  esq."  ♦ 

I  herewith   inclose  copies  of  the 

only  letters  that  have  been  ex.  ''""^  duel. 
thanged ;  and  I  have  to.  request^  A  meeting  between  lord  Paget 
that  you  will  show  them,  together  and  colonel  Cadogan*  topk  place, 
with  this  k^tter^  to  any  of  my  which  terminated  without  blood- 
friends,  or  of  yonr  own  acquaint-  shed<  The  following  account  of 
ance,  that  might  wish  to  .read  the  aff^iir  is  ^iven  by  the  seconds* 
them.  col.  R.  H.  Vivian,,  and  cape.  G*C» 
*  «  When  my- sister,  after  a  sepa-  M*Kenzie;— 
ration  of  a  very  few  days,  t%turned  "  In  consequence  of  a  challenge 
to  lord  Paget,  and  when  T  was  having  been  received  by  lord  Pa* 
convinced,  by  a  variety  of  circum«  get  from  col»  Cadpgan,  and  every 
stances,  that  the  fear  of  my  xesent-  attempt  to  prevent  a  meeting  hav- 
ment  had  no  further  effect  iir  deter-  hig  failed,  the  paities  attended  by 
ring  her  Itom  that  connexion,  I  their  respective  friends,  col.  Cado- 
could  no  longer  restrain  the  im-  gan  by  captain  M'Kenzie  of  the 
pulse  of  my  feelings,  and  imme',  navy,  and  lord  Paget  by  lieut»-col« 
diatiely  demanded  Uiat  satisfaction  Vivian  of  the  7th  light  dragoons* 
from  lord  Paget,  which  the  Jaws  met,  as  agreed»  at  seyea  o'clock, 
of  my  country  do  TU>t  afford,  but  on  Wjmbledon  Common.  The 
Tv-hich  I  had  a  right  to  ask,  and  he  ground  having  l>een'.  takeo  at 
was  equally  bound  to  give  me,  for  t>vclve  paces  di>tstnce,.  they  were 
ti)e  in}ury  he  had  done  myself  and  directed  to  fire  together.  Colonel 
mf  whole  fainilyv  This  satisfac*  Cadogan  fired-^lord  Paget's  pistol 
tion,  hcwever,  lord  Paget  thcRight  flashed  ;  ibis  having  been  decided 
vroptt  I©  ditty  me,'  alleging,"  as  to  go  for  ft  -fire,  a  question  arose* 
his  letter  expressed  it,  ^^timf  his  life  whathec  lord  Paget  had  t^k;en  aim, 
is  not  hi»  own,  but  my  sister's  $*'  as  if  intending  to  hit  his  anta- 
and  thiis  making  the  very  hijury  goni??.  "Bfcfli  the  secdndf  being 
for  which  I  demanded  rat  inaction,  eleaffy'of'  opinion  that  snch  was 
iiis  eicme  for  not  meeting  me.  Ic  not  his  intention,  (<^though  the 
is  not  uAknoim  to  yo^,  dvit  I  hare  degree.  o6  iotiii^ffkp  hr. .  g»vevtbe 

directioB 
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direction  of  tJie  pistol  was  such,  plore  it  of  you,  to  say  every  thing 

as  to  hare  been ! discovered  only  which   gratitude  and  feeling  can 

by  particular  obEerv^^iion),  captain  suggest,  to  express  my  sense  of  the 

M'Kenzie  stated  to  col.  Cado/ran,  kindness  of  his  conduct.     His  note 

that,  as  it  appeared  ,to  be  lord  Pa-  was  forwarded  to  me  this  morning ; 

set's  intention  not  to  fire  at  him,  but,  degraded  and  unprincipled  as 

he  could  not  admit  of  the  affair  I  must  appear  in  the  eyes  of  every 

proceeding  any  further.     Lieute-  body,  believe  me,  I  am  not  lost  to 

Dant-coionel  Vivian  then  asked  col.  all  sense  of  honour,  which  would 

Cadogan,whetherhehadnothimself  forbid  my  returning  to  a  husband 

observed  that  lord  raget  had  not  I  have  quitted — to  children  I  Jiave 

aimed  at  him — to  which  he  replied  abandoned.     Indeed,   indeed,  my 

in  the  aBirmative.    Capt.  M*Ken*  dear  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  if  you  knew 

zie  then  declared  his  determination  all,  you  would   pity    more   tbail 

not  to  remain  any  longer  in  the  blame  me.    Cquld  you  tell  all  the 

field,  to  witness  any  further  act  of  resistance  that  has  been  made  to 

hostility  on  the  part  of  col.  Cado-  this  criminal,  this  atrocious  attach- 

gan.     Colonel  Cadogan  replied,  of  raent-^could  you  know  what  are 

cAorse)  his  conduct  must  be  de-  my  sufirertngs  at  this  moment,  yoa 

cided  by  his  second  ;  declaring^  at  would  feel  lor  me.     Henry  has  noc 

the  same  time,  that  he  had  come  deserved  this  of  me.  -  We  have  had 

prepared  for  the  fall  of  one  of  th^  some  differences,  and  he  may,  per- 

psuties.    On  capL  M^KenaMe  and  haps,  sometimes  have  been  a  litde 

Iiebt.*col.  Vivian  making  it  known  too  harsh  to  me ;  but  I  can  with 

to  lord  Paget,   that,   as  he  evi-  truth  assert,  and  I  wish  you  to  pub* 

dently  did  not  intend  to  fire  at  col.  lish  it  to  the  world,  that,  in  essen- 

Cadog^an,  the  afhiir  could  go  no  tial,  and,  indeed,  in  trifling  subjects, 

further,  lord  Paget  replied,  «  As  he  has  ever  been  kind  to  me  in  the- 

such  is  your  determination,  I  have  greatest  degree ;  nor  has  the  person 

now  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  at* 

nothing  could  ever  have  induced  tempted  to  lower  him  inmyesti* 

sne  to  add  to  the  injuries  I  have  mation,  in  order  to  gain  my  aflEec- 

already  done  the  family,  by  firing  tions,  ever  spoken  of  him  to  me,* 

at  the  brother  of  lady  Charlotte  but  in  the  highest  terms  of  respect* 

Welle&Iey.' — On  this   the   parties  ■  About  my  dear,  dear  children,  I. 

left  the  ground."  must  say  one  word.     Do  you  think 

The  melancholy  consequences  o*"  I.  ^^""^  ^°P^'  ^^  ^^T  remoXB  or  in- 
criminal  passion  are  fatally  ex-  a»»"«ct  means  to  hear  sometimes  of 

emplified  in  the  foUowmg  cor-  ^r"*/  X?^  ^'"^^  ^^^  ™"^^  ^  ^^^ 

respondence : them!    You  are  aware  of  their  me- 
rits, and  what  I  must  feel  at  havkijr 

AtATE  LETTER  OF  LADY  c.  WEL-  quitted  them ;  but  I  have  thesa. 

LESLEY  TO  MR.  J.  ARBt/THNOT.  tisfactiou,  the  iucxpiessible  comfort 

"  It  would  be  the  height  of  ii>-  of  knowing,  that  they  will  be  taken 

graritude,  were  I  not  to  try  to  con^  care  of  by  their  father,  though 

vey  my  thanks  to  Henry  Welleslcy,  their  mother  has  abandoned  them, 

for  his  most  kind  and  generous  of-  My  dear  little  Henry  and  Charles 

fer  of  taking  home  a  wretch  who  — Oh !  God  bless  you  J     I  wrote 

has  ^o  much  injured  him.    I  dare  every  thing   to  my  brother  last 

Wt  write  CO  him  mysdf ;  but  1  im.  nighu*' 

"  Tuesday 
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**  Tuesday  mprniftg  7  o*cloci, 

•*  Since  writing  the  indexed,  I 
bsiTe  come  to  towns  and,  if  it  is 
not  repnii^nant  to  ypur  feelings,  I 
think  I  should  like  to  have  one  in- 
terview with  you;  but  not  if  you 
object  to  it  any  "Way*  The  bearer 
can  bring  you  to  me  instantlj^  if 
jou  will  See  me  ;  but  if  not,  ask  no 
questions.'* 

Mr.  Henry  Wellesley  wrote  to 
her*  in  answer  to  tl^is  letter  to  Mr. 
Arbuthnot— 

•*  That,  for  the  sake  of  her  wel- 
fiiret  and  that  of  her  children,  he 
would  consent  ro  receive  her  again, 
provided  die  would  return  and 
Dx«ak  oS  all  correspondence  or 
connexion  with  the  person  slie  was 
then  with;  but  that  she  roust  re- 
turn snstwttly-9^  for  the  next  day 
would  be  too  late.'* 

The  result  of  this  afflicting  ro* 
nance  has-  been,  that  lord  raget 
returns  to  the  bosom  of  his  family 
without  being  compelled  to  relin- 
quish lady  C.  Wellesley.  He  is  to 
live  with  lady  Paget,  and  has  left 
town  with  her  ladyship  for  Beaur 
desert  in  StafFordshire.  JUidy  C. 
Wellesley  is,  hoilever,  to  continue 
under  his  lordship's  protection ;  he 
has  purchased  a  house  for-  her,  in 
'  which  she  now  resides,'  and  has 
Blade  a  settlement  upon  her ;  whil'e 
Mr.  Wellesley  is  eagerly  proceed* 
ing  to  obtain  a  divorce. 

18.  The  thunder  and  lightningt 
which  were  but  slightly  felt  in  the 
metropolis,  appeared  most  awfully 
tremendous  m  some  parts  of  the 
•ountry  in  its  vicinity,  particularly 
at  Greenwich,  Blackheath,  &c.  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  l*hames. 
A  foreign  ship,  lyin^j^  in  the  Gal« 
lions>  below  Woolwich,  had  her 
top*aad  main-mast  struck  by<  a 
thunderbolt,  ^hich  shivered  them 
t«  pieces,  killed  one  sntoy  and* 
wounded  another* 


S 


POLICE— BOWiSTklV. 

20i  Miss  Mary  York,  a  young 
lady  about  24  years  of  age,  wad 
brought  by  Lavender  before  the 
sitting  magistrate  at  this  office,  on 
a- charge*   under  the    black   act^ 
of  a  luost  extraordinary  natUre. — 
Robert  Coc>mbes  statedi    that   on 
Sunday     afternoon,     about     five 
o'clock,  he  was  passing  through 
Kempton   Park,  In  Sunbury,  ^sid 
as.  he  was  looking  at  some  young 
men  playing  at  cricket^  he  Jieard  a 
gan  go  oJ!>  and  immediately  saw 
the  prisoner,  anrss  Mary  York^  in  a. 
paddock,  divided  from  the  park  by 
a  paling,  \^ith  a  gun  in  her  hand  i 
he,  in  consequence,  went  tip  to  the 
paling,  and  found  Henry  Parker 
there,  speakhig  to  miss  York,  and 
observing  to  her,  that  tf  she  fired 
th^  gun  off  again  in  suc^i  a  carefess 
manner,,  he  snould  come  over  the 
•aling  and  take  the  gun  from  hcr« 
'e  heard  her  ask  her  servant  what 
fellow  that  was  ?  pointing  towards 
him.     The  servant  replied,  she  dici 
not  know,     ^iss  York  then  said* 
«« I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  fiHng 
at  biro,"  and  presented  the  gun  at 
him  I  it  snapped  twice.     He  then 
got  behind  a  tree,  to  avoid  its  con* 
tents.  She  snapped  the  piece  againi 
and  it  went  on,  presented  at  ntm* 
He  saw  miss  .York  pyt  shot  into  the 
gun  out  of  a  shot-belt>  and  saw  hei* 
prime  it  with  powder ;  her  servant 
supplied  her  with  powder  to'  prime 
it.     After  the  gun  was  fired,  he 
and  Parker  got  over  the  paling» . 
and  took  the  gnn  frorn  her.  Henry 
Parker,  a  carpenter,  of  Subburyi 
confirmea  the  abdve,  and  said,  as 
he  was  walking  along  the  road,  he 
saw  miss  York  fire  on  the  g\in ;  hef 
servant  was  close  bv  her  at  the 
timer  he  observed  tne  hall  irom 
the  guiLstriketfae  gravel  road  ab^t 
three  paces  before  him:  he^  in  con* 
sequencti  went  to  the  pftHng»  and 
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ttsked  her  what  she  wai  firing  at  ?  York  is  a  strong,  healthy-looking 

She  replied,  that  if  he  insulted  her  voung  woman.     She  was  Pressed 

in  her  private  walks,  she  would  in  white,  with  a  chip  hat  orna- 

shoot  him:  the  ball  made  an  apei^-  mented  with  a  flower.     She  wai 

ture  through  the  paling.    At  this,  accompahied  by  a  female  friends 

the  other  witness,  Coombes,  came  Her  maid-servant,  who  is  impli- 

up  to  him,  and  ju^nped  over  the  cated  in   the  san?e   charge,  is  a 

^ling,  and  took  the  gun  from  her.^  slight,  delicate^looking  girl; 
The  defence  set  up  by  miss  York 

was,  that  the  witness,  Coombe^i,        London   gazette  sitKAOa^ 
had  made  use  of  some  very  im-  dinar  v. 

proper  hinguage  to  her,  and  had  Dowmnr.sircet,  May  24, 

thrown  some  pieces  of  the  paline:  «,,    »  r  «     .         ..         » 

at  her,  which  induced  her  to  send  The  following  dispatch  was  re* 
her  servant  for  the  musket,  and  she  Jfi^.t"^  ,*«  evening,  from  sir  A; 
had-  discharged  it  at  Coombes  in  WeUesley,  by  vise.  Castlereagh  : 
her  own  detence.    This  was  con-  Ofiorio^  May  l^^ 

firmed  by  the  servant.     Mr.  Rolfe,        My  lord — I  had  the  honour  to 

the  uncle  of  miss  York,  the  pro-  apprise  your  lordship,  on  the  7th 

prieior  of  the  house  where  she  re-  inst.  that  I  intended  that  the  army 

sidesi  and  the  joint  proprietor  of  should  march,  on  the  9th,  front 

the  park,  attended   in  ^  behalf  of  Coimbra,  to  dispossess  the  enemy 

miss  York,  and,  in  extenuation  of  o£  Oporto.    The  advanced  guard' 

the  conduct  of  his  niece,  staled,  and  the  cavalry  had  marched  on 

that  there  was  ho  road  through  the  the  7th,  and  the  whole  had  halted 

psyk  i  and  therefore  the  witnesses,  on  the  8th,  to  afford  time  for  mar* 

and  those  who  were  playing   at  shal  Beresford,  with  his  corps,  to 


charging  a  xmisket  at  them.     Mr.  expedition;  of  which,  two,  the  ad^ 

R.  endeavoured  tio  throw  di«jcredit  vaficed   guard,  consisting  of  the 

upon  the  testimony  of  Coombes,  HanoverfiLin  lej^ion  and  orig.-gem 

insinuating  that  he  was  not  a  re-'  Stewan's  brigade,  with  a  brigade 

spectable  characl«*r.     The  magis-  of  slx-pounders,  and  a  brigade  of 

trate,  however,  did  not   consider  three-ponndcrs,'  Und^r    lieut.-gen. 

any  thing  that  had  been  said  in  de«  l^AgQt,  and  the  cava|ry  under  lieut.* 

fence,  to  amount  to  a  justification  general  Payne,  and  the  brigade  of 

of  one  of  the  most  serious  and  out-  guards,  brig.-gen.  Campbell's  and 

rageous  acts  that  ever  was  com-  brig.-|;en.  — *'s  brigades  of  infan- 

mitted,  but  would  give  the  case  try,  with  a  brigade  of  six-poynders, 

another  hearing,  upon  Mr.'Rnlfe  under  lieut.-gen.Sherbrooke,  moved 

undertaking  for  the  future  appear-  by  theh'gh  road  from  Coimbra  16 

ance  of  mUt  York  and  her  ser^'  Oporto ;   and   one«  composed  of 

vant,  who,  he  ct)neeived,  had  acted  major-general  Hill's  and  brig. -gen* 

«l^<illy  improperly,  in  fetching  the  Cameion's   brigades   of   imantry^ 

gun,  and  in  assisting  in  loading  it.  and  a  brigade  of  sii^)ounderSi  un- 

The  prosecutors  undertook  to  pro-  der  the  command  of  major-g<?n. 

dute  thtee  witnesiei  ta  corrobo-  Hill,  by  the  road  from  Coimbra  to 

rate  what  they  had  ^Qled..  Miss  Aveliro.   OnthelOth^iiith^bichi*' 
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ttigt  before  d^y-light,  the  cavalry 
and  advanced  guard   crossed  ihe 
Vouga,  with  the  inicniion  to  sur- 
prise and  cut  off  four  regiments  of 
iFrench  cavalry  a?:d  a  battalion  of 
infantry  and  artillery,  cantoned  in 
^Iber^^aria  No^a  and  the  neigh- 
hounng  villages,  about  eight  miles 
fr«.nr  til  at  river,  in  the  las':  of  wjiicli 
we  failed ;  but  the  superiority  of 
the    British    cavalry  was  evident 
•  throughout  ihe  day-j  we  took  some 
prisoners  and  their  cannon  from 
them,  and    the   advanced    ^uard" 
took  up  the  position  of  Oliviera. 
On  the  same  day,  majur-gen«  Hill» 
who  had  embarked. at  Aveiro  on 
the  evening  of  the  9th,  arrived  at 
Ovar,  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's 
right ;  and  the  head  of  lieut.-gen.' 
Snerbrooke's  division   passed   the 
Vouga  on  tfie  same  evening.    On 
the  11th  the  advanced  guafd  and 
cavalry  continued  to  move  on  the 
high  road  towards   Oporto,  with 
majorgen.  Hill's  division  in  a  pa- 
rallel roadj  which  leads  to  Oporto 
from  Ovar     On  the  arrival  of  the 
advanced  guard  at  Vandas  Novas, 
between  ^nto  Rcdondo  and  Gri- 
jon.  they  fell  in  with  tlie  out- posts 
of  the  enemy's  advanced  guard, 
consisting  of  about  40W  infsintry 
and   some  squadrons  of  cavalry^ 
strongly   posted    on    the   heighti 
above  Grijon,   their  front    being 
covered    by    woods    and   broken 
ground.    The  enemy's  left  flank 
was  turned  by  •  a  movement  well 
executed  by  major-gen.   Murray, 
witli  brig.-gen.    Langworth's  bri- 
gade of  the  Hanoverian  legion; 
while  the  16th   Portuguese  regi- 
ment of  brig.-gen.  R.  Stewart's  bri- 
gade attacked  their  riglit,  and  the 
riflemen  of  the  95thi  and  the  flank 
companies  of  the  S{9ih^  4Sd,  and 
52d,  of  the  f>ame  brigade,  under 
i](iajor  Way,  attacked  the  infantry 
in  the.woodis  aad  village,  ui  thetc 


centre.  These  attacks  soon  obliged 
the  enemy  to  give  way ;  and  the 
hon.  brig.-gen.  C.  Stewart  led  two 
squadrons  of  the  16th  and  20th 
dragoons,  imder  the  command  of- 
majbi^  Blake,  in  puisuit  of  the  ene- 
myt  and  destroyed  many,  and  took 
many  prisoners.    On  the  night  of 
the  11th,  the  enemy  crossed  the 
Douro,  and  destroyed  the  bridge 
over  that  river.    It  was  important* 
with  a  view  to  the  operations  o^ 
marshal  Beresford,  that  I  should 
eross  the  Douro  immediately,  and 
I  had  sent  major-gen.  Murray,  tn 
tlie  morning,  with  a  battalion  of 
tlie  Hanoverian  legion,  a  squadron 
of  cavalry,  and  tv^*D  six-pounders, 
to  endeavour  to  collect  boats,  and, 
if  possible,  to  cross  the  river  at 
Ovintas,  about  four  miles  above 
Oporto ;  and  I  had  as  many  boats 
as  could  be  collected  brought  to 
tlie  ferry,  immediately  ^ above  the 
towns  of  Oporto  and  Villa  Nova. 
The  ground  en  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  at  this  ferry>  is  protected 
and  commanded  by  the  fire  of  can* 
non,  placed  on  the  faeisbt  of  the 
Sierra  Convent,    at  ViUa  Nova; 
and  there  appeared  to  be  a  good 
position  for  ouc  troops  oii  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  till  they 
should  be  collected  in  sufficient 
numbers.    The  enemy  took  no  no- 
tice of  our  collection  of  boats,  or  ; 
the  embarkation  of  the  troops,  tiJU 
after  the  first  battalion  (the  DU&is) 
were  landed,  and  had  taken  up 
their  position,  under  the  connmand 
of  lieut^gen.  Paget,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.    They  then 
commenced  an  attack  upon  them, 
with  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  in- 
fantry, and   artilletT,  under   the 
command  of  marshal  Soult,  which 
that  corps  mo9t  gallantly  sustamedf 
till  supported'  successively  by  the 
4Sth>and  66tli  regiments,  belong<« 
ing  to  iii«k}urgen.  Hill's  briga£. 
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va\4  a  Portuguese  battali^n^  and 
afterwards  b^  the  first  battabon  of 
detachments  belonging  to  brig.- 
gen,  R.  Stewart's  brigade.  Lieut.- 
general  Paget  was  unfortunately 
wourded  scan  after  the  attack  com- 
menced, when  the  command  of 
these  gallant  troops  devolved  upon 
irajor-gener.il  Hill.  Although  the 
French  made -repeated  attacks  upon 
them,  they  made  no  impression ;; 
and  at  last  maj.-g^n.  Murray  bav- 
ing  appeared  on  the  enemy's  left 
flank,  on  his  march  frc^m  Orintas, 
where  he  had  crossed,  and  Heut.- 

gen.  Sherbrooke,  who  by  this  time 
ad  availed  himself  of  the  enemy's 
weakness  in  the  town  of  Oporto, 
and  had  crossed  the  Douro  at  the 
ferry  between  the  towns  of  Villa 
Nova  and  Oporto,  having  appeared 
"upon  the  right,  with  the  brigade  of 
guards,  and  th^  29th  regiment,  the 
whole  retired,  in  the  utmost  confu- 
sion, towards  Amaranthe,  leaving 
behind  them  five  pieces  of  cannon, 
eight  ammunition  tombrth,  and 
many,  prisoners*  The  enemy's  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded,  in  this  ac- 
tion, has  been  very  large,  and  they 
have  left  behind  them  in  Oporto 
700  sick  and  wounded*  Brig.«gen. 
Hie  hon*  C.  Stewart  dien  directed  a 
charge  by  a  squadron  of  the  14th 
dragoons,  tinder  the  command  of 
major  Hervey,  who  made  a  suc- 
cessful attack  on  the, enemy's  rear- 
guard. In  the  different  actions 
with  the  en^my,  of  which  I  have 
above  given  your  lordship  an  ac« 
count,  we  have  lost  some,  and  the 
immediate  services  of  other  valu- 
able officers ^nd  soldiers*  In  lieut.- 
feneral  Paget,  among  the  latter,  I 
ave  lost  the  assistance  of  a  friend, 
who  had  been  most  useful  to  me  in 
die  few  djiys.  which-  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  joined  the  army.  He  • 
}»d  rcDdered  a  most  important 
itfiriiee uAftmonmn  he  jecdved 


his  wound,  injakin?»;  up  the  position 
which  the  troops  afterwards  main-, 
tdincd,  and  ii^  bearing  the  first, 
brunt  of  the  enemy's  attack.  Mai. 
Hervey  also  distinguished  himself 
at  the  moment  he  received  hfs' 
wound,  in  the  charge  of  the  ca- 
valry pn  this  day.  I  cannot  say 
too  much  in  fiivour^  of  the  officers 
and  troops.  They  have  marched. 
In  four  days,  over  eighty  miles  of 
the  most  difficult  country,  have 
^ain^d  many  important  positions, 
and  have  engaged  and  defeated 
three  diffi?rent  bodies  of  the  ene- 
my's troops. 

[Sir  Arthur  then  recommend* 
to  the  particular  attention  of  his 
lordship,  die  services  of  lieut*-gen* 
Paget,  major-generals  Murray  and 
Hill,  brig.-gen.  C.  Stewart,  lieut.- 
gen.  Sherbrooke,  lieu t -colonel  Dc- 
lancy,  and  captain  Mellish^  of  the 
lOih;  and  of  colonel  Duckworth, 
lieut*-colonel  Drummond,  major  C. 
Campbell)  brigade*- major  Fordyce, 
captains  Corry  and  n!ll,oit  the 
llih;  as  well  as  majors  AVay, 
bl'ikc,^arr5iy,  and  Hervey;  qnar- 
ter-m Lifter  col.  Murray i  lieut*-col. 
Bathurst,  an.I  all  the  officers  of' 
his  personal  stuff.  The  exemplary 
bravery  of  the  buffs,  l-Sth,  o6th, 
29th,  43d,  and  52d  regiments,  with 
the  16th  and  20th  light  drag^  rns, 
are  also  mentioned  in  high  terms 
of  commendation.] 

I  send  this  dispatch  by  captain 
Stanhope,  whom  I  beg  to  recom- 
mend to  your  lordship's  protection; 
his  brother,  the  hon.  major  Stan- 
hope, was  unfortunately  wounded 
by  a  sabre,  whilst  leading  a  charge 
of  the  16th  light  dragoons,  on  the 
10th  instant* 

Arthur.  Wbllesle  y. 

thb  mermaid  seen  on  thb  coast 
of  caithness* 

Letter  from  miss  Mackay^  daugh- 
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tef  of  the  lev,  David  Mackayt  vaved    advanced,    the    merm^^id ' 

minister  of  Reay,  to  miss  Innes  gently  sank  under  them»  and  after- 

Dowager»  of  Sanside :  wards  reappeared.  The  face  seem- 

*'  Reay  Manse f  Mt^  25»  i809*  ed  plomp  and  rqund,  the  e/es.  and 

*<  Madam  — ^  To   establish   the  nose  were  small*  th^  former  were  of 

truth  of  what  has  hitherto  been  a  light  gray  coloi^,  and  the  month- 

'Constdered  improbable  and  fabu-  was  large,  and,  from  the  diape 

iousy  must  be  at  all  times  a  difficult  of  the  J9w*bone»  which  seemed 

ttf ky  and  I  have  not  the  vanity  to  straight,  the  face  looked  short.  As 

think   that    my   testimony    alone  to  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  I  can 

would   be  sufiicient  for  tnis  pur  say  nothin?,  not  having  attended 

pose ;  but  when  to  this  is  added  to  it,  thongn  sometimes  open.  The 

that  of  four  others,  I  hope  it  will  forehead,   no!^e,   and    chin,   were 

have  some  effect  in  removing  the  whiter  the  whole  side-face  of  a 

doubts  of  those,  who  may  suppose  bright  pink  colour.    The  head  was 

that  the  wonderful  np(>earance  I  exceedingly  round ;  the  hair  thick 

reported  to  have  seen  in  the  sea,  on  and  long,  of  a  green  oily  casl^  and 

the  12th  of  January,  was  not  a  appeared    troublesome   to  it»  the   * 

mermaid,  but  seme  other  uncom*  waves  generally  throwing  it  down 

m<m,  though  no  less  remarkable,  ov.er  the  face ;  it  seemed  to  feel  the 

mhabitant  of  the  deep.  As  I  would  annoyance,  and,  as  the  waves  rt* 

willingly  contribute  to  remove  the  treated,  with  both  hands  frequently 

doubts  of  the  sceptical  on  this  sub-  threw  back  the  hah-,  and  rubbed  its 

ject,  I  beg  leave  to  state  to  you  the  diroat,  as  if  to  remove  ai\y  soiling 

following  account,  after  premising,  it  might  have  'received  from  it; 

that  my  cousin,  whose  name  is  af-  The  throat  was  slender,  smooth^ 

fixed  along  with  min^,  w;is  oi)iC  of  and  white ;  we  did  not  think  of  cb* 

the  four  wi messes  who  beheld,  witli  serving  whether  it  had  elbows,  but, 

me,  this  uncommon  spectacle.—  from  the  manner  in  wh^ch  it  used 

^hile  she  and  I  were  walking  by  its  arms,  I  must  conclude  that  it 

thd  sea-shore,  on  the  112th  of  Janu-  had.     Tlie  arms  were  very  loQg 

ary,  about  noon,  our  attention  was  and  slender,  as  were  the  hands  and 

attracted,  by  seeing  three  people,  fingers ;  the  latter  were  not  Web# 

who  were  on  a  rock  at  some  di-  bed.     Tlie  arms,  one  of  them  at 

stance,  showing  signs  of  terror  and  leasts  was  freqiiently  extended  over 

astonishment  at  something  they  saw  its  head,  as  if  to  frighten  a  bird  that 

in  the  water;  on  approaching  them,  hovered  over  it,  and  seemed  to  di* 

we  distinguished  that  the  object  of  stress  it  much ;  when  that  had  no 

their  wonder  was  a  face,  resembling  effect,   it  sbmetimes  turned  quite 

the  human  countenance,  which  ap-  round  several  times  successively.*— 

peared- floating  on  the  waves;  at  At  a  little  distance  we  observed  a 

that  time,  nothing  but  the  face  was  seal.^    It  sometimes  laid  its  right  ' 

visible :  it  may  not  be  impf-oper  to  hand  under  its  cheek,  and  in  vda%  . 

observe,  before  I  proceed-  further,  position  floattd  for  some  time.«- 

that  the  face,  throat,  ^nd  arms,  are  We  saw  nothing  like  hair  or  scales 

iall  I  can  attfempt  to  describe;  all  on  any  part  of  it;  indeed,,  the 

our  endeavours  io  dilKOver  the  ap-  smoothness  of  the  iktn.  patricularly 

pearance  and  position  of  the  bocly  canght  our  attention.    The  time 

being  unavailing.    The  sea  at  that  it   wa»    discernible    to    lis    was 

time  raA  very  Aigb,  and,  as  4he  about  an  .bour^il^^siyi.  was 

cbiniog 
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shining  clearly  at  the  time ;  it  was  rection,  up   co  the  open  landing* 

distant  from  us  a  few  yards  onlf.—  place    at    RUtclifF-cros<(.     4«  The 

These   are   the    few  obserrauons  dwelling  house  of  c«pt  Estaby,  of 

made  by  us  during  the  appearance  the  ballasc-offlce,  on  the  eastern  side 

of  tliis  bCninge  phseDomenon.     If  of  the  iirst-menlioned   house.    5. 

they  afford  you  any  satibfaction,  I  The   Ship  in  Distress,  a   public* 

shall  be  particularly  happy ;  I  have  house,  kept  by  a  person  of  die 

stared  nothhig  but  what  I  clearly  name  of  Stevens,  on  the  opposite 

recollect.  As  my  cousin  and  I  had  side  of  the  way.     6.  A   private 

frequendy,  previous  to  this  period*  house,  adjoining  the  latter,  occn* 

combated  an  assertion,  which   is  pied  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name 

very  common  among  the   lower  of  Jewsey.— The  ballast-office,  next 

class  here,  that  mermaids  had  been  door  to  capt.  E^aby's,  a  lodging* 

Irequentiy  seen  ou  this  coast,  onr  house  on  the  c^pposice  side  of  the 

evideiKe  cannot  be  thought  biassed  way,  belonging  to  a  person  of  the 

hj  any  former  prejudice  in  favour  name  of  Seale,  and  some  others, 

of  the  existence  of  tliis  wonderful  Were  very  much  damaged, 
creature.     To  contribute,  in  any 

degree»  to  your  pleasure  or  amuse*  covar  or  kxmo^s  iRnttf. 
itaent,  will  add  to  the  happiness  off  m  r-  ^r  ,  -  r 
•<  Madam,  ^^'  '^^"^  ^''  ^"^«^"»^  J^^^' 
"  Your  greatly  obliged,  The  attorney-general  stated,  that 
(Signed)  '*  £1liz.  Mack-ay.  this  was  an  indictment  against  the 
"  C.Mackcnzer.*'  defendant,  charging  him  with  a 
^  Between  ten  and  eleven  at  breach  of  duty,  in  nis  character  as 
night,  a  fire  was  discovered  on  the  commissary-general  in  the  Wes«i» 
premises  of  Mr.  Scaboume,  a  block-  Indies,  and  superintendant  and  di* 
maker,  in  Narrow'-sireet,  Lime*  rector  of  army  provisions,  appoint^ 
house.  From  the  combustible  na-  ed  by  his  majesty  in  1795.  Tbe 
tyre  cf  the  stock  in  this  and  the  ad*  indictment  stated,  that  th6  defend* 
'  joining  workshop,  warehouses,  dec.  ant,  having  the  several  allowances 
together  with  the  narrowness  of  the  of  ^.  and  3/.  per  day,  and  it  bemg* 
street,  the  flames  extended  with  the  his  duty  to  provide  stores  for  his 
ntmost  rapidity  on  both  sides  of  majesty,  and  '"not  to  receiire  any 
the  way ;  and  notwithsiandhig  the  part  of  the  emolumetits  or  gaini 
most  prompt  and  vigorous  exer*  arising  from  the  provision  of  such* 
lions  of  the  firemen,  both  by  land  stores,  entered  into  a  cemipt  agiree* 
and  water,  in  about  two  hours*  ment  with  one  Matthew  Higgins^ 
time  the  following  h6uses,  toge*  in  pursuance  of  which,  he  received 
fber  with  an  immense  quantity  of  to  his  own  use  a  moiety  i)'  the  pro- 
masts,^  yards,  blocks,  saiUclpth,  fits  arising  from  such  provision, 
pitch,  ta>,  &c.  were  totally  con*  The  n^ht  hon.  George  Rosa 
sumed :  1.  Mrr  Seaboume's  dwell-  proved  the  appointment  of  the  de« 
in^T'iousc',  workshop,  &c.  %  The  fendant,  and  that  he  had  admo- 
shnp,  loft,  and  store-house  of  Mr.  nished  him  as  to  the  dtities  of  hit 
Wisborg,  sail-maker  and  ship-  situation ;  telling  him, that  he  was 
chiindler,  adjoining  the  former  on  expected  ^  to  derive  no  advantage 
the  western  side.  3.  The  dwell-  from  the  sUuation,  but  his  pay  and 
ing-house  and  work- places  of  Mr.  certain  allowances  for  provisions,- 
JkU,  boat-bttildisr,  in  the  same  di-  The  pay  and  half-pay  had  lately  ~ 
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been  increased^  to  insure  the  strict- 
est fidelity. 

A  letter  fr«m  the  defendant,  to 
Mr.  Michael  Sutton,  dated  1796» 
acknowledging  his  consciousness  of 
.the  terms  of  this  agreement  with 
Mr,  Ro&e^  was  then  proved}  put  in, 
and  read* 

Mr.  Matthew  Higgins  said,  he 
was  a  merchant  in  the  West-Indies 
in  tlie  y^ar  17969  and  had  a  con- 
tract vrith  brigadier-general  Knox, 
when  he  had  the  command  there, 
for  supjjvinff  government  vessels. 
Mr.  Hugb  Kose  acted  as  deputy- 
paymaster  there.  He  first  heard 
that  the  defendant  was  coming  out 
as  commissary  in  179(>»  while  his 
contract  with  brigadier  -  general 
Knox  subsisted.  Upon  the  defend- 
ant's arrival,  the  witness  supposed 
bis  contract  at  an  end :  in  conse- 
quence of  this  apprehension,  be  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Hugh  Rose,  as  he 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy  >«ith  the 
defendant,  to  a5k  him  to  speak  to 
the  defendant  not  to  take  the  con- 
tract from  the  witness.  The  wit- 
ne^  at.  length  saw  the  defendant, 
and  repealed  to  him  the  conversa- 
tion between  Mr.  Hugh  Rose  and 
bimselft  After  this^  Mr.  Hugh 
Rose  told  the  witness  he  had  ar- 
ranged the  business  with  the  de- 
fendant, and  that  the  v^  itness  was 
to  have  the  contract ;  adding,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  make  terms  with 
the  defendant  whq  insisted  ufifn 
having  kalf  of  tic  emoluments  ixntsftg 
from  ihat'fontract^  and  that  the  other 
moiety  should  be  divided  between^ 
Hugh  Rose  and  the  witness*  The 
witness  at  first  said  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  wiil^  this  «^rrange- 
m^nt;  but  Mr.  Rose  told  him  he 
was  very  wrong,  and  that  there 
were  many  ready  and  willing  to 
•  take  the  contract  upon  thoM>  terms. 
Mr^  Hugh  Ryse  told  him,  the  loss 
t^  wftness  wov^d^ustgin,  ip  giving 


up  so  much  of  his  contract,  ^ould 
be  made  up  to  him  in  supplies ;  for 
that  whatever  supplies  were  wanted 
for  government,  he  should  furnish 
them,  the  profits  of  them  being  ap- 
plied hi  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  the  vessel-contract.  This  con- 
versation took  place  on  board  of 
ship :  and^  when  it  was  finished, 
Mr.  Hugh  Rose  said  the  defendant 
was  in  the  cabin,  and  desired  the 
witness  to  go  down  to  him ;  which 
he  did,  for  the  purpose  of  mention- 
ing his  acquiescence  in  tlie  terms  of 
the  agreement.  Thedefii^ndantas* 
lented  by  inclination  ot  the  headt 
rather  than  by  ituy  expression*  The 
witness,  for.  nine  or  tep  months  afw 
ter  thl^,  went  on  with  the  vessd 
contract,  and  supply  of  stores,  to  9, 
'very  great  extent.  The  V'itness 
saw  an  a<:coiint-book,  wliich  he  was 
now  shown,  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
March  or  April  1797 ;  he  settled- 
accounts  with  the  defendant  on  the 
footing  of  that  book,  on  the  31st  of 
March*  He  stated  to  the  defend* 
ant  the  account  of  profit  and  loss 
as  upon  that  book.  When  the  de- 
fendant and  the  witness  settled,  the 
defendant,  paid  him  153,273/*  17/. 
JO//,  \horU 

Upon  ezamiDation  by  lord  EU 
lenborough,  the  witness  saidi  that 
he  had  no  doubt  of  the  agreement 
being  understood  by  the  defendant, 
and  tliat  the  accounts  were  setded 
by  it. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Winter  was  in  the 
house  of  I '.  Higgins  and  Co.  mer- 
chants in  the  West  ladies,  at  the 
time  of  these  transactions.  By  the 
desire  ot  Mr.  Matthew  Higgins,  he 
inioi  med  himself,  from  the  books, 
what  Mr,  Higgins*s  profits  were ; 
and.  Mr*  Higg^ins  told  him,  if  the 
defendant  should  call,  to  show  him 
the  statement  of  the  profits  on  the 
bonks  \  the  defendant  did  call,  and 
the  witness  gave  him  an  account  on 

paper, 
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paper^ivhich  he  looked  at,,  but  the. 
witness  coul4  not  exactly  recollect 
whether  be  took  it  away:  if  he 
were  c2).Ued  on  for  a  decided' answer 
one  way^  he  ^ooid  say  he  did^ 

Upon  cross-examination,  he  ssl'id, 
the  witness's  boase^  that  of  T«  Hi^- 
gins  and  Co.*  piirchased  goods  ior 
Mr.  NL  Higgins  at  a  commission. 
There  were  accounts  rendered  to 
the  defendajit  from  Mr.  M«  Hi^- 
gins  with  /alse  names.  The  wit- 
ness had  applied  to  persons,  to  put 
false  names  to  such  accounts. 

A  l^ter»  which  had  bceji  before 
proved  ^o  be  in  the  band-wrtting  of 
the  d^endant,  was  then  put  in  and 
read.  It  was  addressed  to  the  act- 
ing commissary -general  of  Barba- 
dcM^  antf  was  written  shortly  after 
the  West  iadia  inquiries  hiid  been 
instituted*  It  told  the  acting  com* 
missary,  that,  iflie  were  asked  any 
thing  about  the  defendant,  he  had 
time  to  make  out  any  thine  that 
was  necessary  i  and  desired  him  to 
be  circumspect,  not  to  give  answ^s' 
on  the  defend«int*s  general  business» 
pr  to  m^ke  a  hasty  or  incautious 
statement  of  f^cts.-  It  went  on — 
•♦  For  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  be 
nnmodelilng  my  accounts  again,  as 
ihey  cost  me'more  trouble  than  I 
ever  had  with  any  thing  J  and  they 
desire  no  better  than  to  perplex 
me.  If  you  can  better  them,  do  so/* 

Mr.  Dallas,  in  a  long  speech,  in- 
sisted, that  the  jury  coTjld  not  find 
the  defendant  gyilty  merely  fron^ 
Mr.  Higgins's  evidence,  whom  he 
conceived  an  accomplice. 

The  attorneyrgeneral,  in  reply, 
stated,  that  Mr.  Higgin^  was  not 
an  accomplice,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
not  a  public  officer. ,  He  said,  the 
money  which  had  passed  through 
the  defendant's  hands,  in  this  ne- 
iarious  agreement,  ambunted  to 
nearly  a  million  sterling ;  the  pro- 


fits on  this  sum  were  300,000A ;  so 
that  a  profit  of  30/.  per  cent,  had 
been  tacked  on  to  the  5/.  per  cent, 
which  the  house  of  T.  Higgins  and 
Co.  made  on  the  purchases,  and 
which,  if  the  defendant  had  pos« 
sessed  common  honesty,  he  might 
have  rendered  to  government  at 
that  5  per  cent.  Government  had 
thus  been  defrauded  of  SO/,  per 
cent,  upon  ^n  expenditure  of  nearly 
a  million,  and  this  in  consecjucnc^ 
of  the  corrupt  agryement  between, 
the  defendant  and  the  contractor^ 
which  had  been  so  abundantly, 
proved. 

After  a  charge  from  lord  Ellen* 
borough,  tlie  junr  found  the  de- 
fendant Guiily.  fhe  trial  lasted 
firom  nine  in  the  morning  until  five 
tp  the  afternoon, 

96,  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Smeeton^  printer,  St.  M^r- 
tin's-lane,  w||ich  raged  for  some 
time  with  such  Jfury,  that  it  was 
deemed  adviseable  to  remove  the 
furniture  i'rom  the  adjoining  houses. 

^.  An  inquhttion  was  taken^at 
the  Crown  public-house.  Duke's^ 
court,  Str  Mar«in's-lane,  before  A. 
Cell,  es(|.  the  coroner  for  Westmin- 
ster, oi^  the  mutilated  remains  of 
Mr.  Jos8ph  Smeeton  and  Eliza  his 
wife,  who  were  burnt  in  their  dwell- 
ing-house in  St.  Marttn's-lane.vsF- 
The  principal  witness  was  William 
,  Bird,  the  senior  of  Mr.  Smeeton's 
three,  apprentices,,  and  by  whose 
pron^ptitude  ai\4  presence  of  mind 
four  persons  were  prevented  froni 
peris)iing.  It  appeared  that  Jo- 
seph Tnornton,  a  watchman,  was 
the  first  who  discovered  the  names 
on  the  ground-Boor,  at  the  back  of 
the  house.  He  in  vain  attempted 
to  alarm  the  family,  although  he 
knocked  and  rang  wiih  all  his 
power.  The  fliunes  at  that  time 
seemed  tobeconfined  totheground- 
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floor.  I^  appcarca  by  the  testirrtony 
of  Bird^  that  his  masLer  acU  mis* 
tress  sl^pt  over  the  warehouse, 
which  was  6n  the  ground  floor, 
where  the  flatres  were  seen  raging 
by  the  vratchn:ian.  The  wi^ess 
S^a»  awakened  hy  an  engine  passing 
4ovrn  the  street,  and  he  rose  to  go 
on  the  top  of  the  house  to  see  where 
t}ie  fire  was.  On  opening  his  bed- 
room door,  which  was  iu  front  on 
x}ie  second  floor,  he  was  half  suf- 
focated with  smoke;  on  tliis  he 
burst  open  the  bed-room  door 
where  his  two  fcllQW  apprentices 
siept»  an(^  also  that  of  Apn  Farley, 
the  .maid  servant,  and  be  sent  xhext\ 
aill  up  stairsf  to  esciifpe  by  ^  trap 
iloor  at  the  top  of  the  house,  Mr. 
Smeeton's  beavroom  was  down  a 
private  st^ir-case,  the  .door  of  whi<:h- 
Bird  also  forced,  ai^d  i^  fell  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stair-case  witli  a  great 
crash.  He  dar^d '  noi*  attcm.pt  to 
go  do\fn  stairs,  but  continued  to 
pill  «  Master,'*  ui\pl  the  flanjes 
reached  him :  he  fancied  th<i  stair- 
case was  giving  way.'  The  three 
otlifer  fugitives  were  in  the  mean 
while  standing,  nearly  senseless, 
through  $u$bcation,  at  the  trap- 
iloor^  which  they  were  unable  lo 
open  ;  but  Bird  forced  it,  and  the 
four  persons  escaped  over  the  tops 
of  the  houses.  It  was  not  known 
how  the  fire  happened  j  the  maid- 
servant went  to  bed  at  half  past 
eleven,  and  her  master  was  i^  the 
warehouse,  and  Mrs.  Smecton  was. 
in  thedrawijig.roo^.  Mr.  S.had 
4ined  at  Batterseai.  but  he  was 
sober.  It  was  supposed  he  had 
gone  into  the  warehouse  to  dejx^sit 
a  200/»  note  in  an  iron  chest;,  which 
chest  Was  picked  from  the  ruins, 
and  the  notes  it  contained  were 
legible.  The  unfortunate  couple 
^ad  been  married  three  months. 
Vpf4ic(t  Accidental  Deaib.. 


A  great  part  of  the  cliff-land  k| 
the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  about  500  feet 
in  lengdi  an4  lio  fe^t  in  breadth, 
lately  gave  way,  and  sunk  into  -^ 
valley,  carrying  with  it  part  of  the 
dwelling-house,  cOw-house,  and  ov 
ther  oijt-houses  adjoining,  called 
Bugsby-hole. 

iJuring  a  most  violent  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  a  l^ge  fire-- 
ball fell  in  a  south-castwardly  direct 
tlon  upori  the  preqptses  of  Mr.  Par- 
ker West,  Paul  street,  >  Sumford  ; 
'4nd  after  repding  a  poplar-tiee 
from  top  to  bottom,  passed  in  an 
oblique  direction  through  the  wal) 
9f  a  neighbouring  ovit-building,  and 
made  its  way.  out  at  the  aoor  intg 
a  smaU  yard^  where,  having  spent 
lt9  force,  it  vanished  in  sulphureous 
smoke.  Two  persons  wcye  knock, 
ed  dorwn  by  the  concussion  of  airi 
and  a  third  was  electrified.— Mr, 
Kyerfird,  of  BarnhiU,  also  had  a 
large  shed  thro>vu  down  by  the 
shock  of  one  of  the  tremendous 
claps  of  thunder,  which  wcreloudT 
cr  than  »ny  recollected  ever,  to 
have  beei]  heard.r— Two  sheep  bCf 
longine  to  Mr,  NichoUs  of  Thurlby 
w^re  killed:  one  of  them  wa^ 
stricken  on  the  back,  and  fhe  wooj 
was  tiiken  off  as  If  i;  had  beeq 
shorn, 

At  Cheltenham  the  storm  was 
extremely  violent,  Abou^  tvfo  ji> 
the  afternoon  the  storm  began  ;  the 
liglitning  was  almost  as  bright  as  a| 
midnight,  and  three  tremendous 
cracks  of  thunder,  apparently  di^ 
recti y  over  the  town,  seemed  to 
threaten  the  dsetruction  of  every 
house ;  many  imagined  it  was  v^ 
earthquake.  The  rain  fell  in  tor-* 
rents;  but  this  was  partial,  as  in  tlie 
neighbourhood,  in  many  places,  it 
was  only  a  sligiit  shower.  The 
storm  oqntinued  about  half  an  houv 
at  its  heightt-^ About  three,  a  bean- 
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^ck  of  Mr*  Long*s»  ^  Bodding^oUf  4:^1)^11^  mcDbodift,   uo  h|rpoenHw 

vras  discovered  tp  be  on  fire;   ih^  norn.o<p$<ilni^in^er;  biKH^tasevi* 

iiame  was  spreading  aci-ow  die  top^  fdl^iHly  ^npr«iDedttaied»   and  0r<Nr 

;sijid  4eKeQdii\g  4cavt>  ckne  side  ;  a  fram  the  w^irmtll  of  his  leelin^s  at 

l>rpofi:hat  ^e  6re  was  occi^ione^  Xbe  looment*    At  balf-pa££  ntiie  oa 

hj  ^^^^^^J^g*  Tuesdaj    the  cowrt   reas^mbkdt 

port f mouth f  M^  ^.  IBvhen  the  rear-a^Q^l  shortly  sUued 

The  court  Q^tial  as&eznblcd  on-  }ils  intention  not  tptraublat^coiut 

i>G«Lrd  the  Gladiator,   for  the  triai  with  calling  4nf  wioKsscs)  -bvt  de* 

4>f  rear^adm.    Harvey,  on  charges  iivered  in  a  paper  ivbi^h  be  desired 

?ivhich  impute  disrespect  to  his  su|)e-  to  be  read.     This  reqocsi  was  cobi^ 

xior  oH?ger,  adn^iral  lord  Gambier,  plied  with.     In  the  paper  th«  near* 

^ominMnder  in  chief  of  the  Chanel  admiral  observed,  that  the  charges 

iSeet,   and  which  charges  are  co^-  bad  not  been  sustiuned;    tiut(tf 

prised  in  two  letters  addressed  to  the  pould  not  justify  one  part  of  hisfour 

Kxrctaryof  the  i^dmirahy.     The  duct,  for  which  he  offered  aim pol«* 

first  letter  stated,    that  when  he  gy  to  the  court ;  that  for  the  ofeoc» 

j[ lord  Gambler)  had  informed  rpar*-  he  had  given  to  lord    Gamhicr« 

admiral  Harvey  that  the  ^dmlr^lcy  lie  hadalresady  offered  an  apolcM^ 

had  ordered  lord  Cochrane  to  be  satisfactory  to  his  feelings;  that  his 

employed  in  attempting  to  destroy  remarks  had  been- niad#  to  officers 

|]i«  enemy's  fleet  in  }ia»que  roads»  of  rank  only,    and  at  a  time  when 

|fae  rear-admiral   declared  in  tiie  he  was  greatly  initated*    in  conse-* 

jnovt  violent  and  disrespectful  man-  quence  of  his  offer  of  attacking  the 

per,    ai\4  desired  lord  Gambier  to  French  /leet  .having  been  passed 

consider  it  as  pfFipial  communica*  over  without  any  acknowledgment 

iioni  M^at*  if  he  was  passed  by,  and  of  its  having  been  made:    in  fine, 

lord  Cochrane,  or  any  Uiniqr  offi-  that  excess  gfaeaU  and  impatience 

cer,    appointed  in  prererence*    he  of  restrakitt  .  where  an  Opportunity 

should  immediately  desire  to  strike  of  enterprise  presents  itself,  aU 
his  fl^,  and  resign  his  commissfoa«  ^  though  faults  are  such  as  the  mo^t 
}n  tb^  progi«$$  of  the  ^onvertation  *  eminent  navtii  commanders  have 

the  rear*9«UDiral  complained  of  bis  not  been  free  fi^m  \  and  the  effects 

having  been    neglected  both    by.  of  thcs^  are  aU  that  ean  be  found 

lord  Gfunbier  and  other  members  bUmeable  in  hts  conduct.    To  the 

of  former  boards  of  admiralty)  and  paper  were  appended  two  letters; 

declared*  that  hf  had  differed  with  one  from  adm.  CoUingwood,  the 

)iim  with  respect  to  his  conduct  in  odier  from  earl  St.  Vineent,    botk 

the  comman<l  of  the  fleet,  and  that  acknowledging,  in  high  terms,  the 

\»t  would  impeach  him  for  nuKoa^  meritorious  services  of  rear«admiral 

duct  and  bad  management.    Tb«  Harvey.  AfterashortdeHbcration« 

^cond  letter  requested  a  coi^i  mar«*  tbe  deputy  judge  advocate  declare 

^al  to  be  held  upon  rear-adm.  Hai-  ed,    that  the  court  were  of  opinion 

Ifey.    Lord   Gambief',  sir  H.  B.  that  the  charge  of  usin^  insultinr 

))eal^,  capt^Mna  Beresfordand  Bow^  language  to  lord  Gumbier,  as  welt 

j^n,  anfi  lord  Cochrane,  were  seve*  as  speaking  disrespectfully  of  him 

^lly  examined  in  support  of  the  to  several  oiScers,  had  been  proved;, 

^arges.    The  latter  admitted  that  and  adjudged  rear*adm.  Harrey  to 

}dm«4iarvrx  h^  sai^  £e  wa»  09  be  dismiii^4  ^  najMiy'a  ser^ce. 
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AUSTRIAN  OrriCrAL    BULLETIN  OF 
THft  OSrBAT  OF  THE  FRENCH,   ' 

In  pursuance'of  the  comntand  of 
his  imperial  highness  the  gene- 
nlisHmOf  the  followinf^  prelimi- 
•narfTeport  of  the  brilliant  victory 
.obtained  the  21st  and  22d  of 
May  was  issued  on  the  2Sd  from 
the  head-quarters  at  Breitenlec. 
<«Onthe  19th  and  SOfhy  the  em- 
peror Napoleon  passed  the  greaier 
'    arm 'of  the  Danube,  with  the  whole 
df  his  army,  to  which  he  had  drawn 
all  the  reinforcements  of  his  power- 
ful allies;    He  establised  his  main 
body  on  the  island  Liobau,  whence 
tbe'second  passage  over  the  less  arm 
and  his  further  offensive  disposiuons 
were  necessarily  to  be  directed. 

**  His  imperial  highness  resolved 
to  advance  with  his  army  to  meet 
the  enemyt  and  not  to  obstruct  his 
passage*  but  to  attack  him  after  he 
nad  reached  the  left  bank,  and  thus 
to  defeat  the  object  of  his  iiltcnded 
enterpf^se. 

**  This  deCermii^ation  excited 
diroughout  the  whole  army  the 
highest  enthusiasm*  Animated  by 
alfthe  feelings  of  the  purest  patri- 
otism, and  of  the  most  loyal  auach- 
ment  to  their  soTereign^  every  man 
became  a  hero;  and  the  smoking 
ruins-— the  scenes  of  desolation 
which  mark  the  track  of  the  enemy 
in  his  jprogress  through  Austnar^ 
had  inflamed  them  wiw  a  just  desire 
of  vengeance*  -  With  joyful  acdama^ 
^  tions  vitb  the  cry,  a  thousand 
'  times  repeated^  of  **  Live  our  good 
emperor  l"--^and  with  victory  in 
their  hearlSf  6ur  columns  at  mxm 
on  the  21  st  proceeded  onward  to 
.  meet  the  reciprocal  attack  of  the  ad- . 
vancing  enemy,  and  soon  after  three 
o'clock  the  battle  commenced. 

^  The  emperor  Napoleon  in  f>er- 
son  directed  the  movements  of  his 
uoopt,  and  endeavoii#ed  to  bxvak 


through  our  centre  with  the  whole  ol 
his  cavalry  ;  that  vast  body  of  horse 
^e  had  supported  by  60,000  infan- 
cy, his  guards,  and  ](X)  pieces  of 
artillery.  Mis  wings  rested  on  As- 
pern  and  Eslingen,  places,  to  the 
strengthening  of  which»  the  re- 
sources of  nature  and  of  art  had,  as 
fiu-  as  y^SLS  possible,- contributed. 

*'  He  was  not  able,  however,  to 
penetrate  the  compact  mass  which 
our  battalions  presented,  aod  every^ 
where  his  cavalry  showed  theo* 
backs,  while  our  cuirassiers  unhor^ 
ed  kis  armour-equipt  cavaliers,  and 
our  light  horse  carried  death  into 
his  fhinks.— 'It  was  a  gigantic  coro» 
bat,  and  is  scarcely  capab)e  of  der- 
Kription*  ^ 

<<  The  battle  ^ith  tbe  infantry  be* 
came  immediately  general/  More 
than  200  pieces  ofxannon  exhibited 
on  the  opposite  sides  a  rivalry  in 
the  work  of  destruction*  '  Aspern 
was  ten  tiihes  taken,  lost,'  and  a- 
gain  conquered.  Eslingen,  after 
repeated  attacks,  could  not  be  Ihain* 
tamed.  *  At  1 1  at  nieht  the  villages 
were  in  flames,  and  we  remained 
masters  of  the  field  of  battle.  The 
^iiemy  was  driven  up  in  a  comer, 
with  the  island  of  JUobgu  and  the 
Danube  in  his  rear.  Ktght  put  an 
end  to  the  c^pnage. 

**  Mel^lwhile  fire^boats,  which 
were  floated  down  the  Danube,  de^ 
stroyed- the  bridge  which  the  enertiy 
had  thrown  over  the  principal 
iM-anch  of  the  river.  The^  enemy, 
however,  conveyed  over  during  the 
Hieht,  by  continued  embarkations, 
air  the^isposable  ttoops  which  he 
'  had  in  Vienna^  and  on  the  Upper 
Danube  made  every  possible  eflrott 
for  the  reconstruction  of  his  great 
bridge,  and  attacked  us  at  four  vk 
the  morning  with  a  furious  ca^on- 
ade  from  the  i^vhole  of  his  arriUery, 
iftmaediatcly  after  which  the  action 
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extended  along  the  whole  of  the 
Lne.  Until  seven  in  the  evening, 
every  attack  was  repelled.  The 
perseverance  of  the  enemy  was  then 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  heroism 
of  our  troops,  smdtiretMst  complete 
jyicury  crowned  the  cffofts  otv^n 
army,  which,  in  the  French  procla- 
mation, was  declared  to  he  dispers- 
ed, and  represented  as  annthilated 
by  the  mere  idea  of  the  invincibility 
of  their  adversaries. 

*♦  The  loss  of  the  enemy  has  been 
unmense ;  the  field  of  battle  is  co- 
hered widi  dead  bodies,  from  a- 
xnong  which  we  have  already  pick- 
ed up  6000  wounded,  and  removed 
then^  to  OUT  hospitals. 

*•  When  the  French  could  no  lon« 

r  mafntaia  themselves  in  Aspern, 

e  brave  Hessians  were  obliged  to 
make  a  last  attempt,  and  were  sa- 
crificed. 

**  At  the  departure  of  the  courier 
the  emperor  Napoleon  was  in  full 
retreat  to  the  other  side  of  the  Da- 
nube, '  covering  his  retreat  by  the 
possession  of  the  large  island  of  Lo- 
oau«  Our  army  is  stiH  engaged  in. 
dose  pursuit* 

*•  The  more  particular  details  of 
this  memorable  day  ^hall  be  made 
known  as  soon  as  they  are  collected. 

•*  Among  the  prisoners  are  the 
French  general  Durosnel,  general 
of  division,  and  Foulet  Keyer, 
^rst  chamberlain  to  the  empress  ; 
also  the  Wurtembergh  general  Ro- 
der,  who  was  made  prisoner  at  Nus- 
dorf  by  the  second  bnttalion  of  the 
▼ienna  lan&wehr  (militia.)'' 

JUNE. 

COURT  or  CHANCERY. 

An  application  was  made  on  the 
part  of  the  guardians  of  a  young 
boy,' who  it  was  stated  hadi  during 
^le  v.ication  of  the  Charter-hor^se 
pcbeolf    been  seduced  by  his  mo- 
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ther,  who  had  mayried  l  second 
husband,  from,  the  house  of  his 
guardian,  to  have  the  boy  restTed 
to  the  custody  of  the  petitioner* 
that  he  might  continue  to  receive 
his  education  in  the  same  manner 
as  while  at  school. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  the  mother* 
stated^  that  she  had  called  to  see 
the  boy,  and  that  natural  affection 
had  induced  him  to  pre^  residing 
with  her  d^iring  thefew  da3rsofvi« 
cation  which  the  school  allowed. 
She  had  not  the  most  distant  wi^ 
to  take  her  son  from  under  the  cafe 
of  his  guardian. 

Onbeing  informed  that  (he  period 
of  the  vacation  was  not  abov^  ^'ght 
or  ten  days,  the  lord  chancellor 
said,  that  he  did  not  think  himself 
entitled  to  interfere  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  mother  from  hav- 
ing for  that  short  period  the  costk-- 
pany  of  her  child.  Her  subscqueot 
coverture  d  I  J' not  so  far  deprive  her 
of  her  maternal  rirrhts.  As  to  the 
idea  of  the  bov's  being  deprived  of* 
the  benefits  of  his  usual  coafse  of 
education,  vac^itions  were  intended 
for  tlie  relaxation  of  die  youthful 
mind,  not  for  the  exaction  of  the 
usual  daily  task. 

His  lordship  therefore  refused 
the  application* 

B right on^  June  3. 

*•  This  lias  been  one  of  the  most 
tempestuous  days  ever  remembered 
here.  The  number  of  m^cka)^ 
boats  belonging  to  this  place  are 
twenty-two,  xvur.Vf  of  which  unfor- 
tunately were  at  sea.  In  the  course 
of  the  morning,  four  of  tfiem,  at 
great  hazard  and  difficulty,  ran  on 
shore,  and  were  preserved.  An 
equal  number,  we  have  since  heard, 
were  isimilarly  successful  at  Lanc« 
ing.  At  about  two  o'clc»clc  P.M.  the 
boar  of  J.  Priest,  on  board  of  which 
were  his  brother,  W.  Priest,  a  soti 
of  the  latter,  and  two  m'en,  of  the 

names 
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names  ef  Win.  Leech  and  J.  Ser-  than  twentyt   it  U  sAid»  belonging 

jranty   were  seen  within  a  mile  of  to    that  town    having  lost  thetr 

the  towny  makinfi^  every  possible  lives. 

effort  to  gain  the  £ore.    Their  en<*  3.  Aboat  nine  in  the  morning  a 

deavours.    however,  were  not  sue-  division  of  the  Northamptonshire 

cessful ;  a  tremendous  wave  upset  militia,    under  the    command    of 

the  boat^  and  all  on  board  perished,  lieut*-coL      Isham,    marched  into 

within  siffht  of  hundreds  of  specta-  Halsted.    A  number  of  men,  wo« 

tors  on  toe  cliflPs.  The  poor  fellows,  men,  and  children,  having  assem* 

as  the  boat  did  not  immediately  bled,    one  of  the  latter  ran  against 

8tnk»    but  floated  keel  upwards,  a  very  spirited  charger  rode  by  the 

were  seen,  soon  after  the  accident,  eolonel,  which  taking  fright,  tmme> 

on  her  bottom ;  but  the  waves  were  diately  plunged  into  the  cit>wd,  in 

too  turbttlentand  powerful  to  per-  consequence  of  which  two  persons 

mit  them  longio  remain  there,  and  li^d  their  ribs  broken,   1 1  were  se* 

huma^  assikance  could  a£Ford  them  verely  bruised,  an^  near  30  others 

no-relief.  One  of  the  poor  fellows,  J.  recevied  some  injury.    Col.  Ishamt 

Serjeant,  partly  buoyed  up  by  a  bun-  with  the  greatest  liberality  and  feel« 

dleofnetswhidihegrasped,appear-  ing,  inunediatdy  oi^lered  every  at- 

•d  within  about  twenty  yards  of  the  temion  to  be  paid  to  the  sufferers, 

aliore,    and  a  very  numerous  body  among  whom  ne  distributed  money, 

of  the  fishermen,    enlii^ked  \vith  desired    that    surgical    assistance 

ropes,  that  the  sea  might  not  wash  might  be  administered  at  his  ex« 

away  the  extremity,    or  sever  tl|e  pense,  and  left  a  further  sum  to  pro* 

line  they  had  foi  med,   tried  every  vide  necessaries,  and  as  a  means  of 

possible  means  to  save  htm.    At  support  till  their  recovery, 

times  they  were  wrthin  a  yard  .or  8.  Two  inquests  were  held  at  the 

two  of  dieir. object,   who  occasion-  house  of  Benjamin  Perry,  called 

ally  cbsped  his  hands  together,  as  the  Brill  House,     Sktnner-street» 

beseeching  them  to  continue  their  Sommers  Town,    in  the  parish  of 

.exertions*  Serjeant,  however,  was  St.  Pancras,  before  George  Hodjg- 

not  to  be  rescued  from  the  devour-  son»  esq.  one  of  the  coroners  for 

ing  element — ^for  the  nets  which  had  the  county  of  Middlesex,   on  the 

previously  supported,   in  the  end  bodies  of  Sarah    the    wife,    and 

twined  round  him.    The  drowning  Henry  the  son*  of  Samuel  Davey^ 

snaa,   in  the  agonies  of  death,    at  of  the   same    street,    shoemako** 

the  moment,  had  just  strength  left  The  principal'witness  was  Elisabeth 

feebly  to  ejaculate,   **  My  heart  is  Blackman^  mother  of  the  deceased 

gone;"  then  clasping^  his  hands  to-  woman.    She  was  extremely  affect* 

f  ether,  and  raising  his  eyes  towards  ed,    and  told  her  story  in  the  most 

leaven,   he  sani,  to  rise  no  more,  plain    and   ieeling  tCTms.      Her 

Three  widows  and  18  children  are  statement  was  corroborated  by  the 

left  almost  friendless  by  this  shock-  testimony  pf  James  Davies,  a  butch - 

ms  catastro|>he*  Of  the  Mayflower,  er,  who  lived  next  door.    The  sub* 

which  upset  in  endeavouring  to  get  suince  of  the  evidence  was  this  ;-^ 

into  Shoreham  harbour*  Jonn  Spi-  The  deceased  woman  wasthifty>six 

cer  only  vwas  drowned.    At  Hast-  years  of  age,  and  her  child  only  six 

ingSf  1$  is.  understood,  the   storm  months  old;  the  unhappy  maii  was 

was  more  severely  felt  among  the  thirty-seven.    He  had  been  afflict- 

fisbermcsi  than  at  Brigfatont  np  less  ed  m^  ipsaaity  a  long  wfiile  ago, 
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and  was  twice  confined  in  St.Luke's.  horrid  deed*   and  a  broom  , handle 

He  returned  to  his  family  about  with  a  knife-blade  at  one  end  and  a 

two  years  ago^    and  ev^  since  his  piece  of  lead  at  the  other»  which  he 

intellects  were  in  a  fluctuating  state,  kept  to  protect  himself  against  being 

sometimes  regular,  and  sometimes  taken  again  to  St.  Luke*s«     He 

deranged:  in  the  month  of  June  his  threatened  her  life  also»  aifd  Would 

bniiii  was  observed  to  be  most  par-  have  done  the  sathe  to  the  whole 

licularly  distracted.     He  had  made  family^  she  believed,  if  b£  had  not 

difierent  attempts  upon  the  life  of  been  stopped.    The  old  woman  had 

his  wife,   though  it  was  observed  the  presence  of  mind  first  to  .tura 

tbat  he  loved  her  and  his  children  the  two  eldest  children  dqwn  stairs, 

most  aff^tionately.  He  was  an  un*  They  gave  the  alarm.    Davies  and 

commonly    sober  and  industrious  other  neighbours  came  in ;  the  man 

man,  but  when  his  work  grew  slack,  (Davey)  drew  a  razor  cross-wavs 

he  became  apprehensiVb    lest  he  opposite  his  throat,  but  never  toucn- 

should  see  bis  wife  and  children  ed  it.     The  woman  lingered  for 

starve ;  at  the  same  time  he  scorned  half  an  hour :  she  was  stabbed  with 

to  apply  to  the  parish  for  relief,  and  a  knife,  her  head  almost  severed  in 

when  adv'ised  to  do  so,  he  would  two  with  the  hatchet,    and  was  se* 

say,  **  No,  I. would  destroy  myself  verelv  bruised  with  the  lap-stone« 

first/'  He  had  Itad  hardly  any  work  The  head  of  the  poor  in&nt  was 

for  some  time  back,   and  it  was  crushed  to  a  mummy.    The  coro- 

known  that  the  family  had  some-  ner  observed,  that  notwithstanding 

times  gone  twenty-four  hours  or  up-  there  was  to  his  mind  abundant 

wards  without  sustenance  of  any  proof  of  insanity,    yet  that,^   as  the 

kind.     About  a  fortnight  ago  he  man  had  evidently  taken  the  life 

observed  that  he  felt  his  unfortunate  of  two  fellow-creatures,   and  those 

malady  come  on ;  for  the  last  week  such  as  he  was  bound  by  law  and 

he  took  no  rest  by  night,  and  enjoy-  by  nature  to  protect  and  cherish, 

ed  no  conversation  by  day — ^he  was  in  his  opinion  it  would  not  be  pru- 

beard  frequently  to  mutter,  *<  A  dent  for  them  to  discharge  that  guilt 

E'geon  here'  and  a^  pigeon  there,  by  returning  a  verdict  of  insanity^ 
y  all  alike  ;  all  liQ  alike," — On  If  tliey  returned  a  verdict  of  Mur- 
Sunday  night  he  wanted,  the  old  wo-  der,  the  man  would  be  secured,  and 
man  to  go  up-stairs  in  their  small  taken  to  trial  before  a  proper  tribu- 
house  (consisting  of  two  rooms),  to  nal,  where  there  was  no  doubt  he 
sleep  in  the.  room  with  him  and  his  would  be  properly  taken  care .  of, 
wife.  Providentially  the  two  eldest  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  as 
children,  who  slept  with  the  old  wo-  to  the  decision.  The  jury  'then  re- 
man, were  in  bed,  and  she  did  not  turned  a  verdict  of  Wilful  Murder 
go  up  until  Monday  night.  He  on  each  case,  against  Samuel  Da- 
was  then  overpowered  wttfi  the  want  vey.  The  inquest  sat  from.,  one  till 
of  rest,  and  did  not  awaken  until  half  aftet  four  o'clock. 
six  in  die  morning ;  the  old  woman  1 5.  A  lamentable  accident  occiiir- 
then  awakened  without  hearing  any  red  on-board  the  Aigle  frigate,  ly- 
noise..  She  saw  the  child  dead,  ing  in  Hamoaze.  As  two  marines 
and  her  <^ughter  nearly  so.  After  ( both  of  the  same  name)  were  play- 
some  stmggSng,  she  wrested  the  ing  on  the  gang^way,  the  younger 
handle  of  a  hatchet  from  his  hand,-  one  gave  the  other  a  push,  which 
with  which  he  had  committed  die  caused  hlqatofsilloTtr-board;  when 
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the  unTTitention^l  author  of  the  ca- 
tas:rophe(who  ^vas  sentinel  on 
deck),  being  alarmed,  threw  do^n 
his  musket,  pulled  o£F  his  coat/  and 
plunged  In  after  him  :  they  strug-r 
gled  with  the  waves*- the  boat  was 
k>wered  down — but  before  those 
in  her  could  render  any  assistance, 
^  they  went  to  the  bottom  I 

This  rnorntng  a  great  number  of 
gentlemen  and  agriculturists  met 
ills  Place  the  duke  of  Bedford  at 
the  Park   farm,   Wobum.     'ITiey 
iriewed  the  South-down  tups  and 
t!ie  Devon  and   H^-rcferd  cattle. ' 
Several    agricultural    implements 
ifere exhibited;  Mr.  Pasmore,  from 
iDoncastcr,  h^d  a  chaff-cutter,  and 
a  small  machine  to  grind  and  dress 
Hour  by  ban. i)   Mr.  Braby,   Lon* 
4on»   showed  a  ehafF-cutter^    turn- 
Wrist  ^loup'b,  and  a  ccmimon  swing- 
plough.     After  dinner  the  compa- 
ny returned  to  the  Park  farm,    to 
be  present  at  the  sale  of  his  grace's 
^uth-down  sheep.— On  Tuesday, 
'    at  12,    the  genrlemen  set  off  to  a 
farm  o£  the  duke's,    about  a  mile 
from  the  Abbey,  to  be  present  at  the 
ploughing-match.     Seven  ploughs 
started  for  tlie  silver  cup  offered  by 
his  grace  to  the  proprietor  ^f  the  best 
plough,    and  two  guineas  to  the 
holder*    The  plou^ing  continued 
till  about  half  past  two,   when  file 
company  went  to  the  Park  farm,and, 
after  a  short  time  sptnt-  in  view- 
ing the  agricultural .  implements, 
tbe^  retired  to  the  Abbey  to  din- 
ner ;  ^after  which  the  company  re* 
turned  to  tlie  farm,  and  examined 
several  machines  yrhich  were  work- 
ing in  the  rick-yard.     In  addition 
to  'othersf     Mr.    Shepherd    had 
brought  a  portable  thra^ing  ma- 
chine^   worked  by  two  horses,    the 
invention  of    Mr;  Salmon,     and 
improved  by  Mr.  Shepherd.     Mr. 
Plenty  showed  a  patenf  plough  i  . 
Mr«    RowBtree)  a  patent   chum. 


which  attracted  considerable  notice^ 
Mr.  Snowden,  a  patent  chaff-cut<' 
ting  machine  ;  an  mstruibent  to  as^ 
certain  the  diaught  of  ploughs,  by 
Mr.  Braby  ;  a  modef  of  a  windmiU 
tor  draming  fen-land,  by  Mr« 
W.  Beigbton.«— On  Wednesday  the 
smiateors  viewed  the  carcases  of  the 
pFize  wetheis  which  had  been  eshi^ 
biteid^  alive  the  preceding  dsry.  Th^ 
duke"  of  Bedford  and  the  company 
then  adjourned  to  the  Park  famv 
and  employed  the  morning  in  view- 
ing and  examining  ^e  imple- 
ipents — tups  exihibited  for  the 
prixes— the  boars — and  the  sheep- 
shearers,  eiach  of  whom  had  a 
sheep  allotted  to  him-  to  shear  for 
the  prize.  At  three  o'clock  ther 
company  relumed  to  the  ^bbey  to 
dinner  )  after  which  hU  grace  deli-' 
vered  the  premiums  according  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  judges' 
appointed  for  the  several  subjects. 

The  bishop  of  Landaff,  in  order 
to  afford  a  convincing,  proof  that 
the  larch  will  in  this  climate  flou- 
rish on  barren  and  exposed  tracts  of 
ground,  planted,  in  1804  and  1805^ 
322^500  larch- trees,  on  the  two 
contiguous  mountains  of  BirkieU 
and  Gomershaw,  in  Lancashire. 
Thtf  plantations  were  well  fenced 
with  stone-walls,  and  the  trees  are 
now  in  the  most  flourishing  condi« 
tlon.  The  Society  of  Arts,  to  en- 
courage similar  plantations*  voted 
his  lordship  the  gold  medal. 

Lord  Boringoon  has  lately  add- 
ed very  considerably  to  the  value 
of  his  estate  in  Devonshire,  by  gain* 
ing  from  the  sea,  by  means  of  an 
embankment  I  175  acres  of  land* 
formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
Chelson  Bay.  The  work  was  .un^ 
deruken  in  the  spring  of  1806,  and 
completed  in  the  autumn  of  lj807. 
The  expenses  amounted  te  9000/. 
and  the  regained  fand  is  >alatti  «t 
upwards  of  35,pQ0/. 
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ABDlCATtOK  OF  GUSTAVUS  KITfO 
OF  SWEDEN,  AND  ELECTION  OF  A 
^UCtESSOR. 

The  members  of  the  sutes  met  at 
an  eatly  hour  on  the  10th  of  May 
a(  Stockholm}  when  the  recent 
haring  ordered  the  lord  chancellor 
to  read  aloud  the  act  of  abdication^ 
voluntarily  made  by  the  unfortu- 
nate  Gusiavus  on  the  29ih  March, 
baron  Mannheim  addressed  the  as- 
sembly ;  and,  after  drawing  an  af- 
fecting picture  of  the  situation  to 
.v^h'ich  Sweden  was  reduced  by  the 
king's  passion  for  war,  r^ounced 
all  allegiance  and  obedience  to  the 
personand  authority  of  Gustavus  IV. 
and  declared  him  and  his  issue,  now 
and  for  ever,  deprived  of  the  crown 
and  government  of  Sweden.  This 
declaration  was  received  with  shouts, 
and  adopted  by  the  constitutional 
representatives  of  the  Swedish  na* 
tioD,  without  a  dissentient  voice. 
The  prince  regent  then  declared 
that  k  would  be  necessary  to  new-, 
model  the  constitution,  for  which 
purpose  a  committee  was  appointed. 

By  a  report  from  gen.  baron 
Wreide«  commander-in-chief^  of  the 
nonbem  army,  dated  hiead-quar- 
ters,  Hemosand,  the  22d  May, 
1809^  it  appears,'  that  lieut.-col. 
Pummark,  with  a  detachment  of. 
600  men  belonging  to  the  regiments 
of  West  Bothnia  and  Wasa,  was  on 
the  17tfa  of  this  month  attacked 
and  sorrottnded  by  a  Russian  corps, 
upwards  of  2000  .men  strong,  un- 
expectedly, which  had  crossed  the 
ice,  aad,  after  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance, compelled  to  surrender  ih  the 
vicinity  of  Bare ;  but  that  the  Rus<« 
sians  have  not  since  made  any  fur- 
ther progress,  in  consequence  of  t]ie 
warmth  of  the  weather  having  ren- 
dered the  ice  impassable. 

The  duke  regent  issued  an  edict 


on  the  1st  Inst,  by  wjiich  he  orders 
all  Swedish  subjects,  belonging  to 
the  militia,  who  are  absent  on  leave, 
to  rejoin  their  regiments.  He.  aIc- 
clares  in  this  edict,  that  although 
he  has  offered  to  the  enemies  of 
Sweden  the  fairest  and  most  equi- 
table terms  of  peace,  yet  they  ha  vet 
not  been  accepted  either  by  Russia 
or  Denmark;  both  these  neigh- 
bouring powers  having  refused  to 
enter  into  any  negotiations  on  that 
important  subject,  and  the  former 
having  even  recommenced  hostile 
operations  against  Sweden :  he 
adds,  that  under  all  circumstances, 
it  is  unavoidabjy  requisite  to  em- 
ploy the  whole  military  fofce  of  the 
country  to  repel  the  threatened  hi- 
vasiou;  and  that  he  accordingly 
feels  obliged  to  call  all  the  m  11 1 1 ia 
to  arms,  and  trusts  that  the  known 
valour  of  the  people  of  Sweden 
will  ultimately  succeed  in  assert- 
ing her  independence,  and  obtain- 
ing peace. 

COURT  OF'COMMOV  PT.EAS. 

ColRns  V,  sir  Richard  Pbi/f\''Si  InfJ 
and  Chriitopber  Smith,  esq.  late 
ihierlffs, 

22.  rhts  was  an  action  of  tres- 
pass brought  by  the  plaintiff,  a 
glass-manufacturer  in  the  Strand, 
against  the  defendants,  as*  sheriffs 
of  Middlesex,  for  the  seizure  of  a 
number  of  articles  in  cut-jglass,  the  * 
properly  of  the  plaintiff,  and  in  his 
house,  under  an  allegement  that  ' 
tliey  were  the  property  of  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  Sussex,  The 
point  to  be  decided  then  was,  whe- 
ther or  not  the  glass  in  question  be- 
longed to  his  royal  highness. 

To  ascertain  the  factn  the  royal 
duke  was  sworn  .  and  examined  ; 
and  his  ro}'al  highness  stated,  that 
as  he  had  itoi  at  that  time  ^nor  we 
believe  ever  since)  an  establishment 
of  his  ovrn^  he  had  ordered)   upon 
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a  particular  oc^iston,    n,  service  of 

flass»  in  the  mdm^  of  January 
807»  to  be  sent  by  the  plaintiff  to 
his  apartments  in  Kensington  pa- 
lace, which  he  considered  and  in- 
tended  to  have  been  sent  upon  hire.' 
He  had  al^  ordered  from  tne  plain- 
tiff  a  service  of  cut-glass  on  pur- 
chase, but  never  had  seen  any  part 
of  it.  Whether  any  of  the  glass  sent 
on  hire  was  intended  to  complete 
die  order  for  purchase,  he  could 
not  tell;  but  he  certainly  conceived 
the  glass  sent  to  him  on  thS  2)st 
January,  I807«  ^  on  hire.  His 
rojal  highness  was  then  shown  a 
bill  of  parcels  ;  but,  on  interroga- 
tion,  he  could  not  state  tliat  it  spe- 
cified any  of  the  articles  sent  to  cbe 
palace. 

Two  servants  of  Rfr.  Collins 
proved  that  they  had  been  sent 
down  to -the  palace  to  take  care 
of  the  glass  while  there;  that  it 
was  never  out  of  their  sight,  save 
during  dinner ;  and  after  the  enter- 
tainment it  was  given  hack  to  their 
care,  and  conveyed  to  Mr.  Collins's 
bouse ;  and  thty  considered  it  was 
only  hired  \o  the  duke^  They  could 
not  speak  positively  as  to  the  value* 
ThejTi  howeverp  proved  that  one 
of  the  vases  in  the  service  was 
valued  at  five    hundred  guineas. 

The  defence  alleged  was,  that,  a 
delivery  of  the  glass  at  the  Aike's 
residence  having  been  proved,  it 
constituted  a  propeny  in  his  royal 
highness,  and  its  return  to  tlie 
(laiatiff,  meiely  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  his  royal  higbuess's 
order* 

Sir  James  Mansfield  sommed  up 
the  evidence  for  the  jury,  who  di- 
ritotly  found  a  verdict  for  the  plain- 
tiff, subject;  howeter,  to  an  award, 

MtlUlttV 
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the  Old  Bailey,  before  sir  William 
Scott,  president,  arid  sir  Nasb 
GT,ose 

John  Sutherland  stood  capitally 
indicted  fo^  the  wilful  murder  of 
William  Richardson^  a  boy  of  IS 
years  old,  on  Ihe  5£h  of  November 
last,  on  board  a  British  transport 
sh'p,  ramed  the  Friends,  of  wnidi 
the  prisoner  was  captain,  in  the  ri- 
ver Tagus,  andwitliinthejurisdic-' 
of  the  high  court  of  admiralty* 

Sir  Christopher  Robinson  stated 
the  case  oti  the  part  of  the    crown. 

The  first  witness  called  was  John 
Thompson,  a  negro  mariner,  who 
being  sworn  and  eiamined  by  the 
attomey-genenil,^  suted»   that  he 
was  a  seaman  6a  board  the  Friends^ 
in  the  Tagus,   at  anchor  about  a 
mile  from  Lisbon,   on  the  5th  of 
November;     that  he  had    bieen» 
about  a    month  previously,     en- 
gaged by  xht  prisoner  in  JLisbon^^ 
that  on  the  day  above  stated  the 
captain  and  mate  were  oir  shore» 
as  ^-ere  also  the  two  other  seamen 
belonging  to  the  ship's  crew,    and" 
no  oerson  left  on  board  but  him- 
self and  the  deceased,  a  boy  of  1^, 
who  usually  attended  on  the  prisotVi- 
er.    About  eight  o'clock  m  the 
evening  the  prisoner  came  Y>n  board, 
and  imn^ediately  went  down  to  his 
cabin,    and  called  the    deceased 
down  to  him.     In  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  the  deceased  came  up-' 
on  dccK,  and  told  the  witness  togo 
down  albo;  which. he  did.    l^e 
captain  asked  him  how  it  could  be 
mana;Tecl  *o  keep  watch  on  deck 
for  the  night,    the ,  mate  and  the  v 
other  two  seamen  being  on  shore  ? 
The  witness  answered,  he  could 
keep  watch  until  13  o'clock ;    vy 
which  the  prisoner  agreed,   desir- 
ing the  witness  to  be  sure  to  caQ' 
him  at  1^ ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
notto suffer  any  boat  toctitne  along^ ' 
side   with(Art  letting  lum  know« 
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He  then  desired  the  witness  to  go 
t>n  deck,  and 'send  down  the  bof ; 
which  he  did.  In  about  five  mi- 
ntttesy  witness  heard  the  boy  cry 
Dut  loadly  to  hinif  calling  him  by 
his  name  Jack:  Thompson.  The 
witness  did  not  go  down  immedi- 
ately, for  ke  supposed  the  captain 
was  only  beattng  the  boy  as  usual. 
The  boy  conthwcd  to  call  out  seve- 
ral times  loudly;  and  at  last  the 
witness  went  down»  and  $:tw  the 
captain  standing  over  tlie  boy* 
with  a  naked  dirk  or  dagger  in  his 
hand,  whtdi  be  waved  to  and  fro, 
and  the  boy  lying  on  the  cabin 
floor,  who  immediately  said  to  the 
witness,  "  Jack  Thompson,  look 
here ;  here  captain  Sutherland  has 
stabbed  me^"  and  immediately 
lifted  up  his  shirt,  and  showed  him 
a  hieedme  wound  upon  the  left  side 
of  his  beffy,  near  his  groin,  and 
his  entrails  hanging  out.  The  pri- 
soner said  nothing  at  the  moment. 
He  heard  what  the  boy  said  ;  and 
on  the  witness  taming  about  to 
leave  the  cabtn«  the  prisoner  said 
to  hhn,  '«  Jack,  I  know  I  have 
done  wrong/'  The  witness,  who 
was  not  above  three  minutes  in  the 
cabin,  answered,  "  I  know  very 
well  you  have ;"  and  immediately 
returned  opon  d«ck,  and  hailed  the 
next  ship  to  him,  which  was  the 
£lizabeth  transport,  for  assistance. 
Her  boat  came  alongside,  with 
the  ihate  itid  two  men,  to  whom 
the  vtritn^s  told  what  had  happen- 
ed. They  would  not  venture  down 
^o  the  cabin  ;  but  took  the  witness 
with  them,  and  went  off  on  board 
the  Plantagenet  for  a  surgeon,  but 
could  not  get  one  there.  They 
then  rowed  back  to  the  prisoner's 
vessel,  and  found  that  in  the  mean 
time  the  mate  had  come  on  board. 
The  Elizabeth's  men  then  rowed 
to  the  Audaciotts^ for  .a  surgeon  ; 
^ut  while  tfeey  were- gone,  tJie  nri- 
1809. 


soner  itisisted  on  the  witness  put* 
ting  him  on  shore  to  hunt  for  a  doc«- 
tor.  Witness  accordingly  went  on 
shore  with  him.  The  witness  went 
to  the  British  barracks,  but  could 
obtain  no  surgeon.  He  walk- 
ed  about  for  some  time.  Witness 
asked  him  whether  he  Would  go 
off  on  board  his  ship.  The  prisoTV* 
er  answered  No,  but  the  witness 
might  go  and  leave  him  as  soon  as 
he  liked.  A  British  and  a  Portu- 
guese soldier  came  up,  to  whom 
die  witness  told  what  had  happen- 
ed. The  captain  then  came  bacit 
with  the  witness  to  the  ship;  and 
on  coming  on  board  they  found 
that  two  suTfreons  had  been  there, 
drcssQd  the  wotlnds  of  the  deceased, 
and  put  him  inio  bed.  He  was  rB*> 
moved  the  next  morning  on  board 
the  Audacious,  as  were  after- 
wards the  prisoner  and  the  witness. 
When  captain  Sntherland  came  on 
board,  af«?r  ginng  to  seek  the  sur- 

feon,  the  mate  asked  him  what  he  * 
ad  to  do  with  such  a  weapon  ? 
The  prisoner  answered  he  would 
never  hurt  any  body  else  with  it, 
and  then  threw  the  dirk  overboard* 
After  the  witness  was  on  board  the 
Audacious,  he  heard  the  prisonet 
say  to  the  deceased,  he  was  very 
sorry  for  what  he  had  done ; 
but  he  did  not  hear  the  deceased 
make  any  answer;  He  heard  him 
repeat  his  sorrow  at .  another  time. 
The  witness  was  on  board  the 
Audacious  when  the  boy  died,  in 
nine  days  afterwards. 

The  witness  underwent  a  long 
examinatipn  by  Mr.  Knapp,  but 
said  nothing  to  weaken  in  the  smalU 
est  degree  nis  direct  evidence, 

Mr.  Henry  Bligh,  surgeon's-mat(» 
of  the  Audacious,  ivas  next  exa- 
mined, and  stated  that  on  the  5th 
November  last,  in  consequence  of 
an  application  to  his  diip,  he  went 
«n  board  the  Friends  transport, 
(F)  '  between 
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between  9  and  10  o'clock  at  night.  The  jM-isoner  was  lying  on  a  locker: 

She  lay  in  the  Tagus,  about  a  mile  he  appeared  to  have  been  intozica* 

from  the  Audacious^   and  the  like  ted,   but  he  was  then  sober.     He 

distance  from  Lisbon.     He  found  was  removed  on  board  the  Auda« 

the  boy  below,  rolling  upon  a  bed,  cious  about  an  hour  before  the  boy. 

and  in  great  agony,  with  a  wound  The  boy  was  removed  for  the  sake, 

on    the    belly,    near     his   groin ^  of  being  immediately  under  Mr, 

through  which  some  of  his  intes>  Irvin's  care,  and  the  witness  attend- 

tines  were  much   protruded.     One  ed  him  until  his  death,i  which  took 

of   them    was    penetrated .   quite  place  the  14th  November.  Witness 

through,    and    another   wounded  was  present  when  Mr*  Irvin^  three 

through^  it«     On  seeing  the  state  or  four  days  before  the  boy*s  death, 

the  boy  was  in,   he  directly  sent  took  down  in  writing  his  declara- 

for  Mr.  Irvin,   the  chfef  surgeon  tion*     From  the  first  moment  of 

of  the  Audacious,  and  in  the  mean  his  attendance,  the  boy  expressed 

time  had  the  boy   removed  from  his  conviction  that  he  should  die  of 

the  bed  into  the  captain's  cabin,  tlie  wounds';   and  he  appeared  to 

and  used  every  means  to  return  be  under  the  apprehension  of  death 

the   protruded  intestines  into  the  when    he  made  the    declaration, 

abdomen,  but  without  effect.    Mr.^  [Here  Mr»  Irvin  was  desired  to 

Irvin  came  on  board  about  twelve,  produce  the  written  declaration  to 

The  orifice  of  the  wound  was  about  the  witness,  who  identified  it,  and 

half  an  inch  long,    and  appeared  said  he  saw    the  deceased^^    who 

to  have  been  made  with  a  dirk  or  could  not  write,    sign  it  with  his 

dagger.  The  intestines  appeared  to  mark  after  it  had  been  read  to  him. 

-  *  be  perforated  by  a  sharp-pointed  in-  It  was  then  read  by  the  clerk  of  the 

strument.     It  was  found  necessary  court,    and  was  to   the    purport 

by  both  surgeons  to  enlarge  the  on-  following : 

fice,  w'thoiit  which  it  was  impossi-  '*  I,  Richard  Wilson,  boy,  aged 

ble  to  rciif/n  the  intestines.     This  about  13^    belonging  to  the  trans^ 

they  did,    and  then  sewed  up  the  port  ship  the  Friends  was,  on  the 

external  wo!ind,  put  on  a  dressing,  5th  of  November,    1808,   stabbed 

piu  the  boy  ia  bed,   after  letting  slightly  in  the  belly  with  a  dirk,  by 

some  blood,  when  fliey  returm^d  to  captain  John  Sutherland,  in  his  ca* 

the  Audacious ;  and  next  moniing,  bin*      I  lifted   up  my  shirt,   and 

at  nine,   he  sent  for  the  boy,   and  showed  him  what  he  had  done;  but 

had  him  removed   on  board  the  he  followed  me  into  a  comer  of  the 

Audacious.     He   hud    asked    the  cabin  where  I  could  not  get.  away, 

captain  how  he  came  to  stab*  the  and  he  stabbed  me  again."] 

boy  ?  and  lie  answered,  that  he  had  Mr  John  Irvin,    surgeon  of  the 

done  it  while  in  a  drunken  fit,  and  Audacious,    confirmed  all  the  evi« 

said,   he  should  throw  himself  un-  dence  of  the  preceding  witness. 

der  the  mercy  of  the  witneWshands.  Both  this  and  the  former  witness 

Very  little  conversation  passed.  W  i  t^  werecross-examined  atjsome  length, 

jiess  asked  him  no  more  questions  ;  •  the  former  by  Mr.  Knapp,  the  lat* 

but  the  prisoner  said  to  witness,  he  ter  by  Mr.  Gurney,    as  fb  whether 

hoped  he  should  save  the  boy's  lite,  the  wound  of  the  intestine  had  been 

and  thvrcby  he  should  s-ivehis  own  sewed  up  before  it  was  returned  to 

(the  pi^*«oiier's).     TJiis    was    the  die  abdomen?   whetlier   that  was 

nM^uuig  after  Uu:wouad\^as  given,  not  a  necessary  operation  to  thq 
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safety  of  the  boy's  life  ?  and  whether 
it  had  not  been  acknowledged  that 
some  accident  had  occurred  in  en- 
larging the  orifice  of  the  wound, 
for  the  purpose  of  returning  the 
intestine,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  ^  principal  cause  of  the  fatality. 
Both  answered  that  the  intestine 
was  much  swelled  and  inflamed,  by 
exposure  so  long  to  the  external  air; 
that  the  wound  of  the  intestine  was 
so  extremely  small,  they  conceived 
it  unnecessary  ici  sew  it  up:  that 
had  the  wourtd  been  larger,  they 
would  have  conceived  such  an  ope^ 
ration  necessary ;  and  that  they  had 
beard  of  cases  where  it  had  been 
successful.  But  to  the  best  of  their 
skill  and  judgement,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  they  considered  it 
noaecessary  in  the  present  case,  and 
that  no  accident  whatever  had  oc- 
curred in  the  operation  to  increase 
ithe  danger  from  the  original  wound. 

Mr.  Irvin  was  asked  by  Mr. 
Knapp,  whether,  in,consequence  of 
the  agitation  of  mind  in  which  he 
Sound  the  prisoner,  he  was  not  un** 
det  the  necessity  of  prescribing  for 
him  J  and  whether  the  medicine 
he  prescribed  was  not  of  the  same 
nature  he  would  have  ordered  for 
a  iperson  in  an  insane  state  of  mind  ? 

Mr.  Irvin  answered,  that  he  cer- 
tainly found  the  prisoper  in  a  state 
of  fcver»  from  agitation  of  mind, 
and  that  the  samem^diciiifehe  pre* 
si;pbed  would  have  been  also  ad- 
viseuble  in  a  state  of  mental  de- 
rangement ;  but  he  saw  no  such 
symptom* 

Eight  witnesses  were  examined 
oa  benalf  of  the  prisoner ;  all  of 
ipvhom  spoke  o£him  generally  as  a 
humane  good-natured  man ;  against 
whom  they  had  never  heard  before 
arny  imputation  to  the  contrary. 
.'  Sir  Nash  Grose  suntlned  up  the 
evidence,  aod  the  juryi  after  ^  viery 


short  consultation,    returned  their 
verdict — Guilty, 

Sir* William  Scott  then,  in  a 
most  feeling  and  impvessA/e  man- 
ner, addressed  the  prisoner  upon 
the  enormity  and  cruelty  of  the  of- 
fence of  which  he  had  been  convict- 
ed, advising  him  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  short  interval  tlie  offend- 
ed laws  allowed  him  b^ore  he 
should  be  numbered  with  the  dead|> 
in  making  his  peace,  by  sincere^  re- 
pentance, with  that  Infinite  Justice 
which  could  alone  makd  those  al- 
lowances for  his  crime  which  humaii 
justice  could  not ;  arid  then  passed 
npoit  him  tJie  awful  sentence  of  the 
law,  which  was,  that  he  be  hanged 
on  Monday  next,  at  Execution 
Dock,  and  his  body  afterwards  de- 
livered to  the  surgeons/or  dissection. 

The  unhappy  man,  who  has  a 
wife  and  five  children,  was  greatly 
agitated,  and  so  overcome  as  to  re- 
quire the  support  of  the  attendants. 
He  is  about  ,4-0  years  old. 

At  the  rising  of  the  court,  sir 
Willianf  Scott  signified  to  the  she- 
lifFs  that  the  execution  must  neces- 
sarily be  deferred  until  Thursday 
nexr,  on  account  of  the  state  of  the 
ride. 

21.  The  celebrated  Mr:  Lambert* 
died  at  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire. 
He  was  hi  his  ^Oth  year  ;  and  up- 
on being  weighed,    whhin  a  few 
days,  by  the  famous  Caledonia  ba- 
lance ( in  the  possesison  of  Mr.  King, 
'oflpswich),    was  found  to  be  52' 
stone  1.1  lbs; in  weight—  lilbs.  to  the 
stone),which.isl O.Stone  11  lbs.  more 
than  the  great  Mr.  Bright,  of  Essex,^ 
ever  wcii^hed.     His  coffin  is  6  feet 
4«  inches  long,  4  feet  4  inches  wide, 
and  2  feet  4  inches  deep  :   the  im- 
mense substance  of  his  legs  makes 
it  necessarily  almost  a  square  case; 
it  is  built  upon  two  axle-trees  and 
four  clog  wheels ;    and  upon  Aese 
(F  2)  the 
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die  reitiatos  of  the  poor  mw  will  be 
lulled  intp  his  grave.  A  regular 
descent  wilM>e  m^de,  by  cutting 
^way  the  parth  slopingly  for  some 
distance*  The  window  and  wall 
of  the  room  in  which  he  lies  must 
\fe  ta]cen  doyrii^  to  allow  bis  e^it« 

POLICE»  GtJILDHALL. 

Thursday  a  soldier?  in  the  guards 
was  charged  by  a  man  named 
George  Uumbeey  a  paper*  xnaker, 
from  polton,  in  Lancashire,  with 
)iaving  obtained  from  him  a  5/. 
\>zn}^  not^y  with  a  fraudulant  in- 
4en^i  apd  refusing  to  restore  it.  It 
appeared  that  the  compj^nant  had 
jcome  to  town  on  Tiiesday  night  by 
the  sc^gercoach  ;  that  he  went  tp 
St.  James's  p^k  to  see  the  king's 
palace  ^  ana,  on  asking  some  quesr 
Itions  of  the  prisoner,  discoyered 
himself  tp  be  quite  4  stranger  ip 
itondon.  The  prisoner  kindly  of- 
fered to  show,  him  the  curiosities  ; 
and  on  the  complainant  expressing' 
a  wish  to  return  from  tlic  Ilaymar- 
Jfet  to'the  Swan  with  Twq  Necks, 
Lad-lane^  the  prisoner  (Old  him  the 
distance  was  four  miles^  and  per- 
vaded him  to  take  4  coach,  and 
l)e  would  accompany  him.  When, 
they  arrived  in  Lad-lane,  the  pri- 
soner jcindly  offered  to  take  his  Rye 
pound  note  tp  get  change,  which 
the  complainant  ,>vas  simple  enough 
to  give  hipi ;  but,  after  a  variety  of 
manoeuvres,  the  prisoner  pretended 
the  tiote  was  a  bad  one,  and  refus- 
ed to  retufn  it*  The  complainant 
gave  hini  in  charge  to  a  constable  j 
spd  when  before  the  magistrate, 
fae  gave  up  the  note»  ^nd  ws^  (lis- 
jchargcdy  but  with  a  ftrong  admo- 
nition. 

COURT  Of    EXCHEQUER. 
dEDUc/riON. 

Strange  V.  Gore. 
29.  This  was  ^n  action  broyglu 
by  Jfee  pj^fitif,  wl|p  is  a  watcW 


maker  at  Kinjpfston-apon^Thasnes^ 
against  the  defendant,  a  captain  of 
dragoons,  stationed  at  Hampton 
Court,  for  the  purpose  of  recover^ 
ine  compensation  lor  t)ie  seduction 
ot  his  daughter-— a  beautiful  girl, 
from  14  tp  15  years  of  age.  It  will 
probably  be  recollected,  that  this 
transaction  was  mentione<^  in  th^ 
public  papers,  afid  made  some  noiso 
at  the  time  it  took  place,  which  was 
in  January  last*    See  p.  (14)« 

Mr,  Daiincey  seated  the  case  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  detailing 
the  particulars,  which  afterwards 
were  produced  in  evidence,  and 
then  read  some  very  a^d^nt  love? 
letters  written  to  the  girl  after  th^ 
sec)uction.  He  took  it  for  granted, 
that  no  witnesses  would  be  called 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  Th^y. 
Wpuldonly  have  an  ablespeechfrom 
his  learned  frfend  (lerjeant  Best}» 
But  they  would  recollect  that  word« 
were  npt  facts.  The  father,  they 
would  remember,  was  bound  by 
law  to  support  his  daughter,  whilo 
he  was  now  diqprived  of  the  bop^  of 

erocuring  her  an  honourable  esta» 
iishment  by  marriage,  owing  to  the 
gross  piisconduct  ot  the  defendant, 
yho,  they  would  aUo  reioembcri 
was  nearly  allied  to  some  np^le  &* 
milies,  and  able  to  afford  a.  liberal 
pompensatjon*  Unde;*  all  die  cir^ 
cumstances,  they  would  eit^  give 
t}ie  whole  of  the  daniages,  which 
lyere  laid  at  oOQO/.,  or  atleast  a  very. 
considet|ible  portion  of  th^^  sum. 

Miss  Lydia  Strange  was  then 
called,  who  depostd,  that  on  fhe 
}st  of  January  last  she  >vent  tQ 
I^ampton  pourt,  on  a  visit  to  the 
house  of  a  Mi'.  Bear,  or  Year,  who 
had  soi^ie  cbgrg^  pf  die  palace. 
yVhile  walking  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
palace  with  Jane  fitcks,  the  maid 
ferv^nt,  slie  met  captain  Gorei 
whom  she  Ijadr.sceq  a^t  Kingston 

before, 
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before^  but  had  never  spoken  to.  passed  on  without  any  thing  having 
Captain  Gore  passed  on  without  b9e|n  said.    But  captain  Gore  came 
spiking  to  her  at  that  time,  but  to  them  soon  after,  and  persuadeil 
he  spoV«?  to  Jane  Hicks.    She  then  tHem  to  go  to  his  lodgings.    The^ 
stated,  that  when  she  went  out  to  went,  and  continued  there  till  it 
walk  in  a  day  or  two  after,  Jane  was  pretty  late.     He  eave  theni 
Hicks  proposed,  by  way  of  joke,  three  kinds  of  wine— ciaret,   ma- 
that  th^y  should  go  and  throw  some  deira,    and  hock. — She  drank  of 
gravel  at  the  window  of  captain  them  all.    In  answer  to  a  question 
Gore,    ^h^' assented^  and  the  ser-  from  the   lord    chief  baron,    sfib 
vant  went  and  threw  the  gravel,  said,  that  she  had  sometimes  before 
upotx  which  they  both  ran  away ;  drunk  wine.    They  then  proposed 
but  captain  Gore  followed  them,  to  r«»tum  home,  and  captain'  Gore 
and  having  come  up  took  her  by  said  he  would  walk  home  with 
the  hand.   They  were  not  togeth^  them.   Thpy  however  went  to  walk 
more  thap  five  minutes  at  that  time,  by  the  wall  of  Bushy  P>irk.     Soon 
Sii  Jane  Hicks  came  up,  and  told  after  she  heard  a  voice,  as  of  one 
htt*,  that  Mrs.  Beset,  or  Vear,  lO^as  walking    behind. .    Ca(ptain    Gore 
'Vetting  for  h^r. — Anothef  tirtie  she  whistled,  and   called  out  Henry, 
happened  to  go  mtp  the  chapel,  the  and  then  Mr.  Lister,  or  Leicester, 
door  being  open*  anfd  captain  Gore  came  up.    The  latter  took  the  afm 
bivtUfi^  observed  fa^f ,  fbllowed  her  of  miss  Bear,  or  Vear,  and  walked 
into  the  chapel.    He  took  o£F  his  on  with  her  before,  leaving  the  wit- 
hat  and  kisjsed  her ;  but  observing  ness  and  captain  Gore  behind.  She 
some  men  at  work  about  the  win-  soon  aftef  saw  somebody  with  a 
dbws  of  thie  chapel,  he  went  out  lantern  coming  up ;   upoti  which 
and  left  her  there*    Some  time  af-  captain  Gore  proposed  to  her  to 
tdr  he  returned,  and  bohed  the  door,  cross  the  road,  that  they  might  not 
jaoe  Hicks  was  there  at  that  time,  be  observed.    From  the  voice  of 
Captain  Gore  entreated   that  he  him  #ho  passed,  who  pronotinced 
nfkight  see  her  in  the^vening,  which  the  name  of  "  Strange,"  she  khew 
she  refused  r  and  thdn  captain  Gore  i^  was  Mr.  Vear.    Sne  then  said  to 
begged  6f  Jane  Hicks  to  persuade  captain  Gore,  that  &he  was  afraid 
hfer  to  meet  him.    Captain  Gore  to  return  home  after  being  out  so 
gave  h^  some  grapes^  and  to  Jane  lite — upon  which  he  proposed  that 
Hicks  he  gave  a  one  pound  note,  she  should  go  With  him,  and'  he 
He  asked  her  when  sne  was  to  re-  would  take  h^r  to  a  young  lady 
ittfti  to   Kingston,   and  she  told  who  would  take  care  ch  her.     Shef 
liiih  that  she  was  to  return  the  next  reflised  at  firsts  but  he  afterwards 
day.    Sh*  then  stated  that  she  had  persuaded  hfcr.    They  then  walked 
g6ne  home  to  Kingston ;  But  fot  cjjp  for  some  time,  when  she  asked 
some  Ireastm,  nbt  material  to  the  whether  the  residence  of  the  young 
cause,  sh^  had  gone  to  Hampton  lady  was  far  oflF.  He  said,  Not  very 
Cottft  almost  iihmedlately  aftcn  far  off)    They  got  a  postchaise,  at 
As  she  WAS  out  walking  with  miss  a  place  which  she  afterwards  un* 
Bear»  or  Vear,  a  child  of  about  derstood  to  be   Hounslow.    The 
ten  years  of  age%  she  saw  captain  chaise  broke  down;  but  they  got 
Gore  coihing  from  the  opposite  di-  another,  and  proceeded  straight  to 
reciion*  in  a  curricle,  along  with  a  London.    They  were  set  do^n  at 
Ueuteiant  i^ister,  or  Leicester » They  a  place  which  she  sifter  \tards  un- 

F  3  derstood 
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dcrstood   to    be^  Leicester^quare.  leave  the  house  if  that  woman  wa* 
From  this  they  valked  to  a  house  allowed  to  continue  in  it. 
in  Chan  Jo«. street,  where  th'?y  had  Miss  Budd,  who  keeps  a  boards 
refreshments  and  wine.    Sh  -  went  ing-school  at  Richmondi  saicj,  that 
tu  bed,  aiul  sfK»n  after  captain  Gore  the  girl  had  been  latterly  at  her 
came  to  the  bed-room  und/essed.  school,  and  was  well  behaved.  Her 
She  a-kcd  him  if  he  intended  to  fatlier  visited   her  regularly,   and 
sleep  tliere?  He  answered  *•  Vcs;"  appeared  very  attentive  to  her  in  - 
upon  which  she  said,  he  should  not  every  respect. 
sleep  there — but  he  said  he  would,  Mary  Brooks  provei  that  lodsf- 
and   in  fact   did  sleep  with  her.  ings  had  been  tak<^n  for  captain 
Kvxi morning  tliey  went  to  a  house  Gore  and  miss  Strange,  under  the 
in  South-street,  Soho-square,  where  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Graham* 
she  saw  a  miss  Dunn,   and  there  onaSufiday,atherhouseinThanet- 
they  continued  for  that  night.    Mr.  place.     She  was  struck  with  the 
Ulster,   or  Leicester,  called   next  youth  of  the  lady,  and  had  a  con- 
morning,   and  they   went  to  tlie  versation  with    captain    Gore   on 
house  of  a  Mr.  Dessin,  or  Vessey,  Monday  morning,  in  the  course  of 
an  attorney,  where  they  staid  half  which  she  remarked  that  the  young 
an  iwur,  and  then  drove  to  an  hotel  lady  appeared  to  be  scarcely  six- ,  ^ 
in  a  hackney  coach,  where  they  teen.     Captain  Gore  replied,  that 
dined.    Lodgings  were  then  taken  she  was  nineteen  years  or  age— that 
for  her  in  Thanet-place,  Temple-  they  had   been'  married  fourteen 
bar,  where  she  and  captain  Gore  months,  and  he  had  known  her 
lived  under  ihe  names  of  Mr.  and  eighteen. 

Mrs.  Graham,  till  they  were  dis-  Anthony,  the  officer,  was  called  ' 
covered  by  the  Bow-street  officers,  to  prove  that  he  had  received  the 
and  she  ^as  carried  to  her  fa-  reward  promised  by  her  father  for 
ther!s. — The  whole  of  this  took  her  recovery, 
place  between  the  1st  and"  12th  of  Mr.  Webster  proved  the  hand- 
January,  writing  of  captain  Gore ;  but  the 
.  'An  '  letters  were  not  read  by  the  clerk^ 
Cross  examtned  by  Mr.  serjeanrBeit.  -^  y,^,^^  thought  immaterial. 

She  adroittedthat  she  had  nodded  Mr.  serjeant  Best  made  an  able 
to  captam  Gore  from  a  window  at  speech  in  defence,  or  rather  in  miti- 
Klrxgston, before  he  had  ever  spoken  gation  of  damages.  The  two  points 
tQ  her.  She  often  talked  of  cap-  uponwhichhechiefly  insisted  were, 
tain  Gore  arnong  her  acquaintance,  first — That  the  father  himself  had 
and  ^as  sometimes  by  them  called  set  an  example  of  vice  to  his  daugh^ 
in  jest  "  Mrs.  Gore.*'  Her  mother  ter,  in  living  with  a  woman  in  a 
had  been  dead  eight  years — her  fa-  state  of  fornication  j  and,  2dly» 
ther  had  two  years  after  taken  into  That  the  daughter  herself  had  ex- 
the  house  a  woman  of  the  name  of  hibited  a  levity  of  conduct  in  mak- 
Sarah  Wood,  who  had  been  bar-  ing  a  signal  to  captain  Gore,  who 
maid  of  the  Castle  inn,  Kingston ;  bad  never  spoken  to  her  before, 
but  she  always  ^understood  that  which  deprived  the  plaintiff  of  all 
they  were  married,  although  sto-  pretence  for  large  damages.  They 
ries  were  going  about  that  they  ought  to  consider  that  not  .a  fan- 
were  not  married.  Her  brother,  thing  of  what  .they  gave  might  ever 
she  admitted)  had  threateaed  to  find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the 
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^irl.--.He  also  stated,  that  though 
captain  Gore  was  allied  to  sonje 
distinguished  families,  he  was  in 
very  narrow  circumstances;  and 
large  damages  would  ruin  him. 

The  lord  chief  baron    summed 
tip  the  evidence,  and  observed,  that 
an  improper  levity  in  the  girl  would, 
so  doubt,  extremely  diminish  the 
claim  of  the  father  to  damages  t 
but  they  would  consider  whether 
the  youth  of  the  youpg  woman  was 
not  to  be  taken  into  account  in  ad- 
verting to  the  instance  of  levity 
stated  by  the  counsel.    In  a  woman 
of  eighteen,  who  must  have  been 
aware  of  the  construction  which 
might  have  been  put  on  such  be- 
haviour, it  would  have  been  un- 
pardonable.   But  with  respect  to 
a  young  girl,  who  was  only  from 
!<•  to  15  years  of  age,  the  case  was 
different.   With  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  father,  the  learned  judge 
remarked,that.whether  he  was  mar- 
ried or  not  to  the  woman  mention- 
ed, his  daughter  h.id   been  very 
little  in  her  society,  as  it  appeared 
that  she  had  been  kept  at  school  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  that 
Mrs.   Strange,   or   Sarah   Wood, 
whichever  she  was,  lived  in  her  fa- 
ther's house.    In  the  course  of  the 
charge,  the  learned  jud^e  adverted 
to  the  conduct  of  Jane  Hicks,  and 
lieutenant  Lister,  or  Leicester,  in 
terms  of  the  severest  censure,  and 
said,  that  there  was  evidence  of  a 
conspiracy  between  them  and  the 
defendant  to  ruin   this    ignorant 
young  woman.    Upon  the  whole, 
he  thought  they  must  find  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  that  they  must  give 
damages.    The  quantum  was  for 
their  consideration. 

The  jury  retired  for  a  few  mi- 
grates, and  then  found  their  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff— Damages,  fifteen 
jiundred  pounds. 


COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS. 


LIBEL. 

T/je  earl  of  Leicester  v.  the  proprie* 
tors,  iffc.  of  the  Morning  Herald* 

29.  This  was  an  action  for  a  libel 
against  the  printer,  publisher,  and 
proprietors  of  the  Morning  Herald, 
for  a  libel.  The  damages  were  laid 
at  20,000/. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Best  stated  the  case 
on  the. part  o£Ae  plaintiff.     It  was 
an  action  against  the  publishers  of 
a  Jiewspaper^  for  a  libel  of  spch  a 
nature  and  such  malignity,  as  per- 
haps was  never  before  complained 
of  in  a  court  of  justice.     When  he 
stated  that  the  damages  were  laid 
at  20,000/.,  he  would  add,  that  he 
did  not  think  justice  would  be  done 
to  his  client,  if  any  thing  less  than 
that  sum  were  awarded.     It  was  to 
be  remembered,  that  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First,  there  was  a 
monster  of  the  name  of  lord  Aud- 
ley,  who  had  been  tried,  convicted, 
and  executed  for  unnatural  offences, 
and  for  an  offence  which  (thank 
God!)  there. had  been  no  instmce'' 
of  since  that  time  ;  namely,  th.it  of 
assisting  his  servant  in  commitring 
a  rape  upon  his  own  wife.     The 
libel  in  the  Morning  Herald  was  a 
paragraph  on  the  3d  of  December, 
1808,    to  the  following  effect:— 
"  Articles  have  been  exhibited  a- 
gainst  a  noble  lord  by  his  lady,  simi- 
lar to  the  articles  which  were  ex- 
hibited by  lady  Audley  against  her 
lord,  upon  which  he  was  convicted 
and  deservedly  executed ;  but  in  the 
present  instance,   there  ^ere   cir- 
cumstances of  far  greater  atrocity." 
On  the  5lji  of  December  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  was  inserted  ;— 
"  The  wrctclied  son  of  an  English: 
marquis  has  absconded,  on  charges 
which  Jady  C.  (Cliartley  being  his 
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title,    yrhtn   titt   old    marquis    of 
Towiislicnd  wa^  alive,)  has  exhibit- 
ed ^^gainst  him.   A  specral  warnint 
has  oeen  issued  for  apprekenduig 
this  lord,  whose  infamies  have  long 
rendered  him  a  disgrace  to  human 
nature.**    This  spedial  wairant,  for 
apprehending  th^  pLiintiff,  was  a 
pure  inventwn  of  the  writer  of  tlie 
iSaragraph.     It  appeared  to  him, 
that  cverf  tiling  they   had  done 
Mnce  the  publication,  as  well  as  be- 
fore it,  showed  the  malice  by  which 
they  were  actuated.     For  what  pur- 
pose,  except  increasing  the  angursh 
of  his  mmd,  and^be  distress  orhrs 
family,  cooW  the  defendants  have 
kul^pcenaed  (as  they  nare  done)  the 
noble  marquis,  who  was  the  father 
of  die  plaintiff,  his  uncle,  and  al- 
most all  his  relations*  to  be  thetr 
witnesses  ?  They  also  knew  tliat  hi* 
client,   who  was  only  a^  lord  by 
courtesy,  had  not  tlie  prrrilege  of 
peerage ;  smd  that  his  affairs  were 
so  much  eml^arrassed,  that  ho  must 
be  immured  for  debt  if  his  residence 
was  known,  and  therefore  tliey  had 
even  applied  for  a  judge's  summons, 
in  order  to  discover  his  residence, 
hut  their  application  was  refused* 
Itr  considering  the  mjUignity  of  the 
libel,  and  the  injury  it  was  likely 
to  do,  it  must  be  recollected  what 
a  horror  the  Britkh  nation  entertain 
against  a  vice  ^  imputed  (and  God 
pteservt  that  horror ! ).     It  was  so 
great,  that  let  a  mai.,  charged  with 
this  vice,  prove  his  innocence  of 
the  charge  ever  so  fully,  still  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  suspicion  was  attach- 
ed to  htm,  and  he  never  could  agahv 
move  in  soeietv  with  the  same  com- 
fort to  himself  of  the  same  respeet 
from  othersv  which  he  was  used  to 
meet.    He  trusted,  therefore,  that 
the  jurv  would  consider  both  the 
rank  of  die  person  injured,  and  the 
greatnts»  ct  tbe  injury  which*  bad 
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been  infitcted,  and  relied  upon  th^ 
finding  a  proper  verdict. 

The  first  evidence  was  the  regis- 
ter of  pamphlets,  or  papers^  at  thcr 
Stamp  0£Sce.  He  proved  the  de- 
fendants to  have  sworn  themselves 
proprietors,  printer,  and  publisher 
of  the  Morning  Herald. 

The  papers  were  then  producoV 
smd  the  libellous  paragraphs  read. 

The  next  witness  was  Mr.  Bar- 
low,  who  produced  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  cpurt  of  ktng^s  bencht 
the  inquisition  cipon  lord  Aodleyf 
his  indictment,  and  conviction* 

Mr.  Mills^  solicitor  to  the  plain- 
tiff, said,  that  he  believed  the  para- 
graphs which  had  been  read,  to 
apply  to  the  plaintiff.  He  had  xy^ 
ckwbt  at  all  of  it. 

CrMi'txamlntJ  by  Mri  serjeani 
CoetU. 

He  had  been  acquainted  about 
four  years  with  plaintiff,  to  whom 
he  had  been  introduced  profession- 
ally.    He  had  dined  with  him  three 
or  four  times  at  his  house  hi  Gtbu- 
cester-place,  and  in  company  vrkh 
lady  Leicester,  after  the  paragraph 
about  the  separation.     He  had  seen 
a  Mr*  Neri,  whom  he  understood 
to  be  his  lordship's  secretary.    The 
first  time  he  saw  Mr.  Neri  was 
after  having  sent  in  his  account  to 
the  plaintiff:  Mr.  Neri  called  ttpon 
him  about  the  settling  of  it. — He 
had  met  at  lord  LektstePs  table 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardiner  (tbe  fiidter 
and  modier  of  lady  Leicester)>  the 
marquis  of  Townshend,   and  the 
two  lady  To^^shends  in  the  winter 
of  1807,  the  marriage  having  been 
in  the  month  of  May  of  that  year* 
The  reasons  why  he  believed  the 
paragrapli  to  apply  to  his  client 
were,  that  he  knew  i^o  odter  son  of 
aa  ErgUsh  iMxqgU  wbo  litd  pa^ 
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ceedings  depending  in  Electors*  was  a]lowed»  that  notwithstanding 
Commons  ;  and  also,  because  he  all  ^he  evils  which  proceeded  fronv 
found  every  body  he  spoke  to  on  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  the 
this  subject  also  applied  them  to  publication  of  daily  newspapers, 
the  plaintiff.  Besicles  these  reasons,  and  the  lettmg  the.  public  know 
he  confessed  that  there  were  flying  what  was  going  on,  was  of  infiaste 
nunours  against  the  character  of  advantage  to  tne  liberties  and  hapi- 
the  plaintiff^  which  had  come  to  his  piness  of  the  cpuntxy.  His  learned 
knowledge.  friend  had  spoken  of  the  earl  of 

The  case  of  the  plaintiff  was  then    Leicester  and  his  wife  having  lived 
closed.  happily  together.    How  did  he  at- 

Mr.  seijeant  Cockle  then  rose  on    tempt  to  prove  it  ?-^id  he  call  a 
the  port  of  the  defendants.     He    single  relation,  servant,  or  friend? 
said  i^e  rose  with  considerable  con-    No :  all  the  evidenc6  on  this  point 
cem  upon  a  subject,  odious  in  its    was,  th^.t  hb  attorney  had  seen  lady 
own  nature,  and  which  mqst  give    Leicester  at  her  lord's  table  nearly  at 
pain  and  disgust  to  every  man«    year  after  the  marriage.    The  fact 
riis  learned  friend  would  have  wish-    was,  that  so  far  from  havmg  livel 
ed  them  lo  bdieve,  that  the  asper-    happily  together,  there  was  nothii^ 
slons  against  the  character  of  lord    perhaps  m  the  whole  history  of  mar-^  ' 
Leicester  originated  in  the  newspa-    ried  life  more  wretched*     Three 
per  which  was  condiu:ted  by  the    sleepless  nights  were  all  they  passed 
drfendants.  The  fact,  however,  was,    together,  and  after  that  time  thef 
that  they  did  not ;  but,  a$  the  plain-    were  never  in  bed,  or  sddom  at 
tiff's  own  attorney  had  admitted,    board  together.    The  lady  in  the 
there   had    been    flying    rumours    agony  of  an  almost  broken  hearty 
against  the  character  of  tliat  noble   and  In  spite  of  female  delicacy,  was 
lord,  before  svCih  paragraphs  ever    obliged  to  reveal  the  wrongs  she 
fouad  their  way  into  the  public    had  suffered.    She  had  been  obliged 
papers  in  the  usual  maiuier,  and  tne    to  sit  down  at  the  table  of  her  lord 
proprietors  had  offered  to  take  their    with  wretches  that  are  a  disgrace 
oaths  tha&  they  were  not  the  authors,    to  human  nature,  and  vrho  ought 
and  did  not  know  who  were.     Cer-    not  to  be  permitted  to  live.     There 
Xainly  he  was  not  an  advocate  for    was  Neri,  the  Italian  secretary.  Hay* 
licentiousness  in  the  press;  but  it    ling,  Playfair,  with  some  other  wret- 
was  evident  that  public  papers  could    ches  of  that  description.     Shr  was 
not  be  printed  if  the  conductors    soon  banished  from  his-  house  by 
were  put  to  a  strict  justification'  of    such  conduct.     When  he  ,  was  at 
the  truth  of  every  paragraph  con*    Gloucesier-place  she  used  to  be  at 
tained  in  them.     If  they  malicious**    Paddington,   and  when  he  was  at 
lyiaveoted  falsehoods,  or  lent  them-    Paddin^^ton  she  came  to  Gloiices^ 
sdves  wilfully  to  be  the  instruments    ter-place.      The    noble   lord   had 
«f  malice  in  others,  tliey  should  be    brought  forward  I>ut  one  witness^ 
respondble  as  authors  of  those  ca^    who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter* 
himnies ;  but  if^  without  any  ma-  ,  How  came  it  that  ne  brought  for- 
Kce,  these  paragraphs  found  their    ward  no  relative,  no  friend  of  rank 
tKray  into  their  papers  In  the  regular    and  fa^ion  equal  to  his  own,  nam 
course  of  their  trade,  they  certainly    of  the  elders  o£  the  college  in  ^K'^ich 
were^iUiesponsible,  but  not  in  the    he^was  educated,  to  support  his 
s;ime  decree,  nor  would  a  jury  visit    character  ?   On  this  subject  there 
them  with  so  serious  damages.    It    was  a  gaping  chasm,  and-  it  was 

thought 
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thought  proper  to  preserve  a  pro-    he  had  long  associated ;  and  that 
found  silence.     He,  like  other  gen-    "whatever  the  damages  might  be, 

tlemen  of  fortune,  travelled  in  his  they  would    not   restore    him    po 

youth,  but  was  accompanied  by  this  any  sort  of  society  ^ich  his  birth 

Italian,  Neri>  who  had  been  called  and  rank  in  life  appeared  to  entitle 

his  secretary.     This  man  he  had  him  to.     He  felt  no  manner   of 

kept  in'  a  most  expensive  manner,  doubt  but  that>  in  the  consideration 

When  Neri  married,  although  he  of  damages,   the  Jury  would  pay 

had  not  a  shiUins;  of  his  own,  and  considerable  attention  to  those  cir- 

did  not  get  a  shilling  with  his  wife,  cumstances  which  it  was  his  duty 

yet  they  took  a  house  at  a  rent  of  to  prove. 

150/.  per  annum,  and  Neri  lived  A  woman  who  wafted- on  lady* 
niore  with  his  lordship  than  under  Chartley  was  the  first  witness  called* 
his  own  roof.  Aii  objection  was  made  to  her  ex- 
Mr.  Best  applied  to  his  lordship  amination,  on  the  ground  that  it 
whether  this  line  of  defence  was  to  did  not  go  totally  to^  establish  the 
be  endured.     If  it  w^s,   it  would  fact :  this  was  overruled,  as  it  went 
be  in  the  power  of  any  defendant  to  a  thitigation  of  damages.    The 
to  destroy  the    character  of  any  witness  admitted,    that  she  lived 
plaintiff,  by  a  story  that  he  could  with  lord  and  lady  Leicester  at 
not  be  prepared  to  answer*  their  marriage  ;  that  they  slept  to- 
Sir  J.  Mansfield  thought  the  learn-  gether  only  three  or  four  nights  im- 
cd  Serjeant  should  be  permitted  to  mediately  after  it  ^  that  they  some- 
proceed  in  his  statementv  times  lived  in  the  same  house,   but 
Mr.  Serjeant  Cockle  said,  ft  was  that  generally  his  lordbhip  resided 
absolutely   necessary   for  him    to  in   Westboume-place,  Paddington, 
make  this  statement,  to  prove  that  and  lady  Leicester,  in  Gloucester- 
what  had  been  stated  by  his  learned  place.    She  had  seen  Hayling,  NenV 
friend  (Mr.  serjeant  Best)  as  an  ag-  and  Play  fair,  at  his  lordship^s ;  they 
gravation  of  the  malice,  was  not  all  dined  there;    Hayling  some- 
true.     It  was  also  his  duty  to  prove  times  slept  there.    Her  master  and 
that  those  flying  rumours  against  mistress   went  to  the  country  in 
the  character  of  lord  Leicester  were  August ;  his  lordship  returned  from 
so  generally  heard  of,  that  his  lord-  it  in  a  day  or  two ;  her  ladyship 
ship's  character  had  not  suflFered  by  remained  till  November.     She  had 
the  paragraphs  to  the  extent  that  seen  the  lady"  Townshends  at  lord 
had  been  stated,  as  he  might,  per-  Leicester's,  but  never  saw  any  no- 
haps,  show  that  his  lordship's  cha-  bleman  there;  except  at  meals  his 
racter  was  previously  as  bad  in  this  lordship  generally  spent  his  time 
respect  as  any  man's  could  be,  who '  with  Hayling. 
was  not  actually  convicted  of  the  William  Newton  was  master  of 
crime."    If  diis  were  the  case,    it  the  Cocoa-nut  coffee-house  in  1790. 
must  most  materially  alter  the  da-  Neri  was  a  waiter  of  his  in  1792  or 
mages.  As  to  the  observation  which  1793.  He  knew  no  harm  of  Neri. 
had  been  made  of  the  difficulty  of  Mr.    Ridgeway    deposed,     that 
restoring  a  man  to  society  who  had  Neri    lodged   with   him    eighteen 
been  charged  with  such  an  offence,  months,  aoout  the  year  IbOl.  Lord 
he  believed    his    lordship    might,  Leicester  visited  him  there  once  a 
whatever  were  the  damages^  con-  iireek.— Neri  paid  a  guinea  a  week 
tinuSe  to  mix,  with  the  same  respect,  for  his  lodging. 
m  that  8ort  of  company  with  which  John  Newby  was  chapel  clerk  of 
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Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He 
knew  lord  Leicester  and  Neri  there,  » 
Neri  acted  more  as  a  companion 
than  a  servant  there.  Neri  slept  in 
his  lordship\  chambers  ;  but  it  was 
cttstomary  for  servants  ^^  sleep  on 
the  same  floor  with  thetr  masters. 
Lord  Leicester  was  considered  an 
eccentric  character  in  college*  He 
used  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  room 
for  a  week  together,,  and  see  no 
one;  instead  of  a  purple  gown, 
which^  noblemen  generally  wore, 
he  wore  a  pink  one  ;  he  dressed  his  % 
hair  efieminately,  and  was  called 
miss  Leicester,  lady  Chartley,  3cc. 
in  derision.  Many  gentlemen  in 
the  college,  however,  were  like 
ladies.  He  admitted  i|^t  notorious 
reports,  accusing  lord  I>eicester  of 
infamous  and  unnaturul  crimes, 
were  prevalent  in  college :  he  did 
not  believe  them.  He  heard  reports 
of  others  also.  Lord'  Leicester 
gave  some  concerts,  at  which  most 
of  the  nobility  and  many  of  the 
seniors  of  the  college  attended. 
Neri  was  a  musical  character ;  his 
lordship  and  he  often  played  duets 
together*  Neri  played  on  the  gui- 
tar. 

Rev.  H.  Bouker  was  lord  Leices- 
ter's tutor  at  college:  the  cause 
assigned  for  his  lojdship|s  leaving 
college  was,  that  he  was  going 
abroad. 

CoL  Rainsford,  1st  guards,  de- 
posed, that  there  was  a  man  of  the 
jiame  of  Frith,  a  private  in  his 
reigment  5  that  after  a  short  ab- 
sence from  the  regiment  he  found 
many  men  with  gold  watches,  and 
FVitb  among  the  rest ;  when  in  plain 
dress  also  they  wore  as  ^ood  clothes 
as  he  did.  Lord  Leicester  gave 
Frith  th^  watch.  He  heard  that 
his  lordship  used  to  walk. arm  in 
arm  with  tne  privates  of  his  regi- 
ment, in  May  and  JuRe  1806.    He 


had  heard  vile  reports  of  lord  Lei* 
cester  for  the  last  three  years. 

Lord  John  Town sh end  said,  he 
was  uncle  to  lord  Leicester.  He 
was  not  on  terms  with  him ;  their 
quarrel  was  not  personal ;  he  dis- 
liked his  lordship*s  conduct  to  hts 
father ;  he  did  not  know  him  after 
his  marriage,  but  lady  John  some- 
times visited  at  his  house. 

Tlie  evidence  was  here  closed ; 
and  Serjeant  Best  at  some  length 
addressed  the  jury  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiflF. 

Sir  James  Mansfield  commented 
upon  the  evidence.  He  went  into 
a  history  of  the  press  in  this  coifh- 
try,  from  the  time  of  its  .first  esta- 
blishment to  the  abolition  of  the  of- 
fice of  licenses.  The  liberty  of  the 
press  was  a  term  blindly  used  by 
many  modern  writers  and  speakers ; 
it  did  |iot  mean  the  liberty  of  speak- 
ing political » treason  or  private 
slander,  but  it  merely  meant  the 
liberty  of  speaking  what  it  chose, 
liable'  to  the  correction  of  the  laws 
of  the  land.  Undoubtedly  in  the 
preserit  case  a  verdict  must  be 
found  for  the  plaintiff,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  damages  were  liable 
to  mitigation,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  evidence,  according 
to  the  judgement  of  thejury.— Ver- 
dict for  the  plaintiff,  1000/.—^ 
Costs  40f. 

JULY. 

COURT   OF    king's    BENCH. 
IMPRESSMBNT    XnD    FALSE    IMPRI- 
SONMENT. 

Jumei  Sabine  v.  tir  Christ,  Baytifs^ 
James  Godfrey  De  Burgh,  and  JK 
Ptrry^  esq. 

1.  Mr.  l^ark  stated,  this  was  an 
action,  to  recover  damages  for  an 
assault  and  false  imprisonment,  un- 
der very  aggravated  circumstances; 
so  much  so,  that  for  the  thiny  years 

he 
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be  had  beeA  at  the  bar,  ht  had  ne» 
Ter  witnessed  one  so  dangerouS)  or 
Bulrlcied  with  snch  tyraniiy*    Ex- 
preteions  like  thes^  were  often  made 
B9e    of   by    coun^ly    and  juries 
nve  them  ocilj  diat  credit  which 
ttejr  deserve  f  buit  he  pledged  Hm*' 
atUv  that  both  his  lord^ip  and  the 
jury  would  think  with  him  before 
the  cause  was  over*'    The  plaintiff 
was  a  youm  mani  not  more  than 
92  years  ofage  i  his  father  was  a 
farmer,  aad.  dealer  in  horses,  at 
Hourslow ;  *the  defendants  were 
ihagistrates  of  the  cbunty  of  Mid- 
dlesex, gentkfmen  of  fortune^  re* 
spectable  characters  foi'  aught  he 
knew;  he  did  not  know  any  of 
them }  he  did  not  mean  to  say  any 
thmg  of  itiefn  out  of  this  cause; 
but  the  conduct  which  produced  it 
was  so  glaringly  bad,  thart  it  did 
not  require  him  to  burnish  it,  to 
make  it  shine  with  itsi  full  lustre. 
On  the  15th  of  October,  1806,  the 
plaintrff  was  left  at  home  by  his  fa-» 
ther,  in  care  of  30  horses,  he  being 
obltgpd  tago  from  home  to  attend 
«>me  horse-market ;  in  the  evening 
of  that  day,  the  plaintiff  found  it 
necessary  to  take  one  of  his  father's 
horses  and  cart  to  some  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hounslow ; 
he  did  certainly  what  was  wrong 
and  unlawful, — ^he  was  sitting  in  the 
cart,  driving  the  horse,  wiUiout  any 
reins  from  ms  head,by  which  means 
the  horse  got  otf  the'  ^Tong  side  of 
the  road ;  he  was  met  by  Mr.  De 
Surghf  c»e  of  the  defendants,  who 
said  he  would  fine  him :  on  die  fol- 
lowing dsij*,  this  plaintiff  received  a. 
sitttimons  to  appear  at  Uxbridge  on 
the  17th,  a  distance  of  ten  miles 
firom  Honndow :'  his  father  had  not 
returned  home ;  but  he  wenty  and 
took  twa  friends  with  him :  when 
he  arrived  there,  the  three  defend- 
ants were  sining  as  magistrates ; 


they  ordered  him  to  be  col^fined  in 
the  eage,  a  kind  of  prison ;  he  was 
there  about  one  hour  and  a  half^ 
when  two   constables   came    and 
handcuffed  him,  and  tr\l  him  diey 
were  ordered  by  the  defendants  to 
put  him  on  bo<ird  the  tender :  he  ^ 
told  them  he  had  never  been  at  se«» 
and  remonstrated  with  thero»  but  ia 
vain.   He  begged  of  them  not  to 
handcuff  htm,  as  be  would  go  qui- 
etly with  them.    They  told  him 
they  must,  as  they  were  ordered 
by  the  magistrates ;  but  they  would 
take'  them  off  when  they  got  to  a 
distance,  so  as  the  defendants  Wbuld 
not  know  that  they  had  dared  ta 
show  so  much  humanity.     They 
pu{   him  into  a  postchatse,  and 
drove  to  Oxford-street,  \7here  they 
got  a  hackney-coach,  and  brougbt- 
hlm  to  the  Tower,  arid  put  him  oif 
board  the  Enterprise  tender  for 
the  receiving  of'  impressed  meny 
where  he  was  kept  for  seven  daysf    , 
without  a  bed  to  lie  on :  it  was  not 
uhtil  the  20th 'that  he  could  proctzre 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  *to  write  to 
nis  friends  the  situation  he  was 
placed  in :  on  the  22d  he  was  sent 
to  the  Nore,  on  board  the  admiraFs 
^hip.    The  plaintiff's  two  fi-tends, 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  Ux« 
bridge,  went  before  his  lord^ip  on 
the  22d  of  October,  and  madeoatif 
of  these   facts,  and   his  lordship 
granted  a  habeas  corpus  to  the  ad- 
miralty, which'  was  not  answered 
immediately,  but  the  plaintiff  wa^ 
put  on  ihote  at  the  Nore  on  the 
12th  of  November,  arid  had  to  find 
his  way^  back  to  Hounslow  the  best 
way  he  could.    He,  Mr.  P.,  would 
admk  every  thing  diat  the  deiendw 
ant's  counsel  could  wish :  his  client 
might  have  been  insolent,  might 
have  treated  the'  magistrates  (the 
defendants)  with*  disrespect;   kac 
nochbg  cpttid  justify  their  canduct,^ 
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to  tab  ^way  the  liberty  o(  a  tubr 
jecty  perhaps  for  ever,  to  satisfy 
dieir  own  choler  and  spleen ;  the 
plaintiff  was  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
the  cage,  they  had  time  to  reflect ; 
his  friends  o£^ed  to  pay  any  fine ; 
they  offered  to  give  secunty  in  500/. 
for  his  appearance  when  or  where 
they  wished,  bat  to  no  purpose.  He 
had  certainly  committed  an  unlaw- 
ful acty  by  sitting  on  his  cart^  but 
the  penalty  was  only  IOj.  and  in 
case  of  inability  of  paying  it,  tea 
days  confinement  in  the  nouse  of 
correction.  It  could  not  be  sup*- 
posed  that  the  defendants  were  ig- 
norant that  they  were  doing  an  un- 
lawful act ;  but»  even  if  they  were, 
it  was  no  answer  to  this  action,  they 
were  not  ignorant  that  they  were 
doing  a  cruel  and  tyrannicsd  act : 
men  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect 
every  species  of  his  majesty's  sub»- 
jects,  the  poor  as'  well  as  the  rich ; 
men  who  were  chosen  to  admi- 
nister justice,  and  support  the  laws 
of  their  country,  to  become,  traitors* 
and  trample  both  law  and  justice 
under  their  feet!  he  would  not 
niention  humanity,  afraid  the  de» 
frndanti  might  start  at  the  sound, 
as  they  never  could,  have  known 
what  it  was  before.  There  were  no 
daipages  too  great  for  them  to  pay. 
What  might  nave  been  the  conse^ 
^uences?  A  young  man  tenderly 
Beared,  put  on  board  a-  prison-shipt 
jkept  there  several  nighbs  and  days, 
without  a  bed  to  lie  on,  in  the 
coldmonthof  November,  might  not 
his  death  havci  been  the  resiuc,  and 
would  it  be  doubted  that  the  dc-* 
iendantSv^ould  hav^  been  obl^ed 
to  answer  for  such  an  event  ?  The 
jonly  question  for  the  jury  to  7onsi% 
^er  was,  what  would  be  the  quan»* 
turn  of  damage's.  He  only  asked 
fhem  for  such  as  they  would  con- 
^ciniuously  think  they  ought  tp^W 
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entitled  to,  if  they  had  been  treateil 
as  the  plaintiff  wa&,  This  statement 
was  fully  supported  by  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Garrow,  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendants, stated  they  were  respect^ 
able  persons ;  they  'bore  no  maliee 
towards  the  plaintL£  They  vene 
extremely  sorry  for  what  they  had 
done.  It  had  been  dene  throu|^ 
error ;  the  lavr  would  have  justifi- 
ed them  in  sending  the  plaintiff  to 
die  house  of  correction,  for  three 
modths,  and  they  thoueht  they 
were  empowered  to  send  liim  on 
board  any  of  his  majesty's  ships* 
He,  Mr.  Garrow^  did  not  attempt 
to  defend  their  conduct ;  he  knew 
the  verdict  must  be  against  them ; 
-but  there  was  nothing  in  the  case 
tliat  called  for  heavy  damages. 
The  defendants  were  not  answer- 
able for  the  delay  that  took  place 
between  the  22d  of  Octpber,  when 
the  habeas  corpus  was  issued  out, 
and  the  1^2th  of  November,  when 
the  plaintiff  was  discharged! 

Lord  Ellenborough-^*'  This  is 
a  case  that  calls  for  ample  justice. 
A  young  man,  in  dtiving  his  curt, 
commits  an  offence,  for  which  he 
is  fineable ;  instead  of  which  lie  i^ 
imprisoned,  without  any  authority 
of  law,  and  afterwards  put  on 
board  of  a  ship :  there  is  nothing  a 
magistrate  ought  to  guard  so  much 
against  as  the  playing  witli  the  Ut 
b^y  of  the  subject ;  there  can.  be 
no  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  the 
defendants.  The  plaintiff  is  en- 
titled to  ample  justice  fron^  a  mrjr 
of  his  country :  you  will,  therezoret 
gentlemen^  cake  die  case  into  con- 
sideration^ and  give  him  those  4a<r 
mages  that  you  think  will  make 
him  ample  compensation  for  tho 
injuries  he  has  sustained^''- 

The  jury,  without  heutatioiH 
ffave  a  verdict  for  the- plaintiff | 
l>amages  500/, 
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Itoveden,  esq,  y.  Barker^  gsq, 

S.  This  action  was  brought  to 
recover  damages  for  the  injury  sus- 
tained by  the  plaintiff,  through  tlie 
defendant's  having  dishonoured  his 
bed*  and  by  that  means  deprived 
the  plaintiff  of  the  society  and  con- 
verse of  his  wjfe.  The  damages 
were  laid  at  10,000/. 

The  plaintiff  is  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  parliament  for  Shaftsbury, 
a  man  considerably  advanced  in 
years,  and  Mrs.  Loveden  is  much 
younger.  She  is  the  third  wife, 
and  has  had  no  children  by  him. 
The  defendant  is  a  lay^fellow  of 
one  of  the  colleges  in  Oxford. 

The  plaintiff's  coachman  prbr- 
ed,  that  on  one  occasion  his  mistress 
took  Mr,  Barker  into  the  ,coach 
with  her  in  Bond-street ;  that  they 
were  then  taken  to  Fleet-street*  and 
from  thence  back  to  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  where  Mr.  Barker  was  set 
down,  and  all  this  time  the  blinds 
of  the  carriage  were  up.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  month  of  May,  1808, 
when  the  weather  was  exceedingly 
hot,  and  before  that,  for  some 
time,  she  was  accustome4  to  drive 
out  with  the  carriage  .open. 

The  evidence  was  corrx)borat6d 
by  that  of  the  footman  who  attend* 
ed  4he  carriage,  and  who  further 
stated,  that  on  setting  Mr,  Barker 
out  at  Hyde;  Park  Corner,  Mrs. 
LfOveden  appeared  much  flushed 
in  the  face,  and  her  hair  in  greater 
disorder  than  he  had  ever  before 
teen  it. 

W.  Hastings,  butler  to  the  plain- 
tiff, said,  that  Mr.  Barker  came  to 
visit  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Loveden 
in  1 806,  where  he  was  always  treat- 
ed with  the  greatest  hospitality  and 
kindness.   After  a  time,  witness  b^- 

!^an  to  have  suspicions  of  too  much 
amiliarity   existing.   betwe<;n   his 


mistress  and  the  defendant,  which 
were  confirmed  by  his  seeing  one 
Sunday,  when  all  the  family  were 
at  church,  save  Mrs.  Loveden  and 
himself,  the  defendant  and  her  come 
severally  out  of  the  summer«>house. 
After  this,  in  Aug.  1808,  he  had 
reason  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Barker 
was  upon  his  master'^  premises: 
the  witness  w^nt  to   search,   but 
could  not  find  him.    When  he  re^ 
turned,  his  mistress  was  lookine 
over  a  window,  and^he  told  her  it 
was  a  false  alarm;  on  which  she 
asked  him  how  he  could  have  such 
suspicions.    Not  satisfied,  he  how- 
ever went  to  search  again ;   and 
hearings  .a  rustling  near  one  of  the 
out-houses,  he  ran  to  the  spot,  and 
saw  Mr.  Barker  getting-  over  the 
paling.    Witness  had  a  pistol  in  his 
hand,-  and  called  to  the  defendant 
to  leave  the  premises  directly.   On 
this  the  defendant  asked  to  speak 
with  him,  and  told  hini  he  was  go- 
ing to  Oxford,  and  had  come  to 
see  Mrs.  Loveden  before  he  Went. 
Witness  said  this  was  a  lame  story  ; 
but  if  he  would  [HX)mise  never  to 
come  again  on  Mr.  Loveden's  pre- 
mises>  he  (the  witness)  would  never 
mention  what  he  knew,  otherwise 
he  would  instantly  tell  his  master. 
The  defendant  then  gave  the  wit- 
ness his  handy  ami  promised  on 
those    conditions    never   to  come 
there  again.    Witness  never  told 
this  to  any  one,  not  even  to  his  fel- 
low, servants.    However,  in  March 
1809^  when  Mr.  Loveden  had  gone 
on  a  visit  \o  his  son,  a  Mr.  ^ice, 
(he  havin?  changed  his  name  on 
account  of^ome  property,)  witness 
had   reason  to  suspect   that  l^r. 
Barker,  or,  some  one,  had  beenad- 
mitted  into  the  house  by  his  mis- 
tress, at  a  low  window,  as  witness 
heard  some  one   in*"  his   master's 
study  over  his  head>  while  he  ii^new 

hU 
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iis  mistress  was  in  tlie  billiard-  anonymous  letters,  and  before  he 
rogzn*  and  he  was  sure  no  one  had  would  pay  the  plaintifi^  his  wages» 
a  key  to  the  study  but  she  and  his  or  would  give  him  a  character, 
master.  That  ni?ht,  however,  the  he  was  obliged  to  make  oath  that 
witness  could  make  no  further  dis-  he  had  never  written  the  letters 
covery.  Next  day  he  was  inform-  ih  question.  After  -  that, .  a  Mr. 
ed  that  there  was  a  fin.  burning  in  Holdea  would  have  taken  the 
the  study ;  and  on  this  he  went  to  plaintiff  as  his  shopman,  but  that, 
his  mistress,  and  asked -her  for  the  on  inquiring  his  character  of  Jewel, 
key  of  his  master*.s  study,  as  it  was  he  was  u.la  that  West  had  writtea 
0n  fire;  but  she  denied  having  the  anonymous  letters,  and  had  per- 
Jcey,  and  said  the  fire,  if  there  was  jured  himself. 
any,  could  do  no  mischief,  as  the  J.  Bellamy,  another*  of  Jewel's 
house  was  so  strong.  He  theh  shopmen,  remembered  his  master's 
told  her  he  would  break  into  the  receiving  several  anonymous  let- 
room,  and  she  said  it  should  not  ters,  and  that  he"*  charged  West 
be  broke  open.  He  however  got  with  one,  on  wl^ich  West  took  an 
two  carpenters  to  put  a  ladder  up  affidavit  to  the  contrary, 
to  the  window,  and  by  their  assist-  [Here  the  affidavit  and  letter 
^ce  one  of  his^fellow-servants  got  were  read  in  court  ;-rthe  letter  ran 
up,  and  saw  Mr,  Barker  standing  thus :  — ] 

behind  the  door  inside.  Mrs,  Love-  "  Mr,  Boar — As  your  tradejs  on 

den  then  opened  the  door  with  her  the  decline,  1  suppose  you  will  be     ' 

«wn  key,  and  Mr.  Barker  came  oiu.*  after  s fearing  (staring)  your  young 

The  housekeeper,  and  Elizabeth  men  out*  of  countenance,  taking 

Haines,  Mrs.  Loveden's  maid,  cor-  away  their  characters,  and  turning 

roborated  the  latter  part  of  the  last  them  about  their  bisness^  although 

witness's  evidence,  and  further  stat-  they  have  been  working  very  hard 

ed,  that  on  the  morning  when  Mr,  for  the  last  six  months,  to  serve 

Barker  was  found .  in  the  study,  such  a  boar  of  a  fellow  as  you." 

they  observed  Mrs,  Loveden's  bed.  Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Garrow* 

which  was  very  large,  more  than  He  said  West  and  he  had  once  a 

half  tumbled,  as  if  two  persons  had  dispute  about  spelling  the  word  bu- 

dept  in  it.    Thej  also  noticed  some  siness,    and  that  West  wished  it 

other  suspicious  circumstances.  spelt  otherwise ;  that  there  was  an 

No  witnesses  were  called  by  the  angle  on  the  edge  of  the  letter,  cor-   ^ 

defendant.  responding  to  what  had  been  made 

After  a  long  defence  by  Mr*  ser-  by  the  cutter  on  a  whole  ream  of 

jeant  Best,  lord  Ellenborough  sum-  his  masier>;  and  that' from  the 

med  up 'the  evidence,  and  the  Jury  writing,  he  had  no  doubt  but  West 

having  retired  a  short  time,  brought  was  the  writefof  the  letter  in  ques- 

in'averdict  for  the4efend^t.  tion.     He.  had    heard  West  fre- 

r      f  quently  express  characters  by  the 

mst  V.  Jewa.  ^Qrd  "  boar ;"  and  had  heard  him 

6.  The  attorney  general  stated,  that  always  pronounce  "staring*'    as 

the  plaintiff  had  been  a  shopman  ^Uering. 

pf  the  defendant's,  who  is  a  linen-  Mr.  Holden,    linen-draper    m 

draper   in    Bishop^ate   Without,  BIshopsgate  Without,  proved  that 

T^e  defendant  took  it  iuto.his  head  West  had  applied  to  him  for  em. 

tbat  Vfeht  had  written  him  some  ployment,  and  that  he  would  have 

takeo 
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'•        •      '  * 

taken  him  mtp  his  serrice  but  for  furnish  the  lady's  house  in  West- 

the  representation  of  Mr.  Jewel,  bomne^place ;  the  ladr  was  ro  as* 
who  t«ld  him  that  West  had  writ-  sist  the  colonel  in  tlie  inyesttgation. 
ten  him  an  anonymous  letter,  'and  The  lady,  however,  had  previously 
afterwards  penured  himself,   and  been  a  short  tour  widi  thp  colonel 
that  he  (Jewel J  would  tell  all  who  and  two  other  female  friends :  they 
'Came  so.                         '  had  been  down  to  the  coast  to  see 
R.  West,  uncle  to  the  plaintiff,  the  martello  towers.     The  house 
•aid,  he  had  no  reason  to  tnink  the  was' furnished  with  great  eleganee» 
.  letter  in  question  the  hand-writing'  and  of  course  at  ipuch  expense : 
<if  his  nephew.    He  said.  Jewel  had  part  of  the  upholsterer's  bill  was 
lleclared,  that,  if  his  nephew  would  paid ;  but  the  colonel  declined  pay- 
confess  that  he  was  the  writer  of  mg  the  remainder.    Mrs.  Claiko 
the  letter,  he  .would  look  over  it ;  was  previously  itideBted  500/.  to 
but  if  he  did  not,  he  would  prevent  Mr.  Wright ;  and  in  the  course  of 
his  getting  anodier  situation.          ^  her  testiroonv  she  said,  '•  Mr.  War- 
On  his  cross-examination  he  said,  die  knew  or  Mr.  Wright's  debt, 
'  lie  never  Jieard  his  nephew  pro-  because  he  advised  Mr.  Wright  to 
nounce  staring  or  business  wrong.  bring  an  action  against  the  person 
Mr.  Greenwood,  a  linen-draper,  who,  he  thought,  ought  to  pay. 
said,  he  had  given  West  bread  fbr  He  promised  to  Mr.  Wright,  it  he  . 
the  last  nine  months.    The  letter,  would  bring  such  an  action,  that 
in  his  opinion,  was  nothm^  like  he  would  pay  all  the  costs.''    The 
We$t*s  writing.     He  neter  neard  jury  returned  a   verdict  fo^  th<f 
.  West  pronounce  or  spell  Uaring  or  plaintiff,  deducting  200/.  for  ar« 
iminets,  tides  hired,  500/.  money  paid,  and 
The  plaintiff's  case  being  here  all  die  items  for  plastering,  paint- 
finished,  justice  Bailey  was  of  opi-  ing,  msurance,  &c. 
nion  that  the  malicious  intent  was 

not  proved  against  the  defendant,as  ^^  ^    t^n*'°'*;"rV%°r^^^    r-. 

^   '         ^  -  '  ^*  To  the  PeopU  of  ihe  UntUd  Kiu]f' 


he  might  have  acted  as  he  did  from 
^  firm  conviction  of  the  plaintiff's 


doffi  •* 


guilt : — the  plaintiff  was  according-  •*  Honoured  as  my  parliamenta- 

Jy  tionsuited.  ry  conduct  has  been  by  the  appro^ 

bation  of  so  many  of  my  tountry* 

POVRT  OP  kino's  berch.  ^len^  I  feel  mvself  called  upon,  in 

Wright  T.  fPkrfffe,  esg.  consequence  ot  an  event  that  late- 

The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Fran,  Wright,  hr  took  place,  to  address  you,  smd 

an  upholsterer,  brought  hh  action  uiat  in  vindication  of  mr  character» 

to  recover  1914A  for  fnmiture  in  rendered  open  to  attack  from  the 

Utting  up  the  house  id  Mrs.  Mary-  verdict  of  the  jurv  upon*  the  evi» 

Anne  Clarke,  in  Wesiboume-place,  dence  of  Mrs,  Clarke,  and  Mu 

Chelsea,  which  the  defendant  be*-  Wright,  the  brother  of  her  uphol- 

came  liable  to  pay  in  consequence  sterer,  in  a  cause  in  which  I  was 

tf  his  personal  promise.     From  defendant,  in  the  court  of  king's 

Mrs.  Clarke's  testimony  it  appear-  bench.   The  derails  of  the  evidence 

ed,  that  prior  to  Ae  investigation  the  public  prints  will  afibrd.    It  is 

relative  to  the  duke  of  York,  colonel  with  me  to  state,  that  my  counsel, 

Wardle  and  the  lady  h^  made  a  satisfied  indieir  minds  that  the  jsry 

kind  of  treaty :  the  colonel  was  to  would  ttot^  upon  supfa  testipiony  a« 

luid 
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had  been  given  by  the  plainttflF*s 
brother  and   Mrs.  Clarke»  alone, 
find  a  rerdict  against  rae,  did  not 
complf  with  my  earnest  entreaty 
(repeated  to  them'  in  writing,  du* 
ring    the  trial,  in    the    strongest 
terms),    that   major   Dodd,    Mr. 
Glennie,     and    other    respectable 
witnesses,  subpoenaed  bv  the  plain- 
tifF  and  myself,  might  be  examin- 
ed, as  I  knew  their  testimony  would 
be  founded  in  truth,  and  be  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  what  had  been 
sworn  against  me.  Under  such  cir^ 
camstances  the  verdict  was  obtain- 
ed.   There  only  remains  for  me 
now,    before    my    God   and    my 
country,  to  declare,  that  it  was  ob- 
tained by  perjury  alon^;  and  I  do 
pledge  myself  to  prove  that  fact 
the  earliest  moment  the  formfi  of 
the  law  ivill  allow  me  to  do  so. 
Anxiously,  therefore,  do  I  look  for- 
ward to  that  period ;  and  I  trust 
that  till  then  the  public  will  suspend 
their  judgement  upon  the  case. 
•  "With  sentiments  of  the  deepest 
gratitude  and  respect,  I  remain  your 
ever  faithfully  devoted  servant, 

«  G.  L.  Wardlk." 
"  Jamca-street,  July  4,  1809." 

4.  In  the  court  of  chancery,  sir " 
Samuel  Romilly  moved  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  sir  Richard 
Phillips,  knight,  and  bookseller, 
from  printing  and  selling  a  certain 
book  upon  the  subject  of  chemistry. 
He  made  the  application  on  behalf 
of  a  Mr.  Parkes,  who  had  written  a 
work,  entitled  "  The  Chemical  Ca- 
techism,"  which  he  sold  at  twelve 
shillings  each  copy.  It  had  met 
with  very  extraordinary  success, 
which  sir  Richard  Phillips  no  soon- 
tr  discovered,  than  he  set  about 
publishing  a  spurious  edition  of  ft, 
as  the  work  ot  a  Mr.  Blair,  which 
he  sold  at  3s.  At  the  end  of-  Mr. 
Parkes^s  work  there  was  a  chemical 

1809. 


vocabulary— =-at  the  end  of  sir  Rich. 
Phillips's  book  there  was  a  chemi<« 
cal  dictioni)ry,  so  exactly  like  the 
former  that  even  the  errors  of  the 
press  were  copied.  He  had  also  an  ^ 
affidavit,  that  there  was  no  such 
person  in  existence  as  the  alleged 
author,  Mr.  Blair.  The  lord  chan- 
cellor ordered,  the  injunction  to 
issue. 

The  trials  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
which  began  on  Wednesday,  have 
been  unusually  uninteresting.  On 
Friday,  Samuel  Davey  was  inflict- 
ed for  the  murder  of  his  wife  and 
son,  on  the  6th  inst.^at  Somers 
Town.  We  have  already  given  a 
very  full  detail  of  this  melandioly 
transaction:  the  evidence  stated  no- 
thing new,  and  the  jury  acquitted 
him  of  both  charges  on  the  ground 
of  insanity. 

doctors'  commons. 

H^flkslry  V.  IVilUiley.  ^ 
7.  This  was  a  cause  of  divorce, 
or  se{)aration  from  bed,  board,  and 
mutual  cohabitation,  promoted  on 
the  part  of  the  hon.  Henry  Welles- 
ley  against  lady  Charlotte  Welles- 
ley,  his  wife,  by  reason  of  adultery 
alleged  to  have  been^  committed 
wi&hlord  Paget.  The  circumstances 
of  the  case  having  been  so  recently 
bef(>re  the  public,  when  a  verdict 
of  20,000/.  damages  was  obtained 
against  lord  IPaget  in  the  common 
law  court,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
repeat  them :  suffice  it^to  say,  that 
the  court  was  of  opinion  that  the 
fact  of  adultery  was  completely  pro- 
ved, and  therefore  pronounced  /or 
the  remedy  the  husband  prayed. 

Blhg  V.  Pricim 
This  was  a  proceeding  of  nullity 
pf  marriage,  brought  by  Susannah 
Btng,  widow,  as  the^  guardian  of 
her  son,  J.  Bing,  against  Mary 
Price,  by  reason  of  minority.  The 
parties  were  married  by  license, 
(G)  obtained 
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obt:r'if*d  or  t!'."  oath  of  tbc  woman, 
en  ilio  r/)th  ( t  Aut^uit,  IH07,  Uie 
jnirior   (John    Price)    being    little 
niuie  iluin  16  years  of  age,   and 
which    iTiarriage  was  solenintzed 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  hi?:  mnxhtt*    These  facts  beine, 
clccirly  proyedy  tlie  court  (siv  WiU 
liam  Scott)  pronounced  the  xnaaxi- 
aige  to  be  null  and  void. 
QHrnty  v»  CwiJ. 
This  was  alto  a  suit  of  nullity  cf 
marnage»  broui^ht  by  Charles  Gar- 
iKy,  the  hosbaiKly  against  Ann  his 
w*ife»  by  reason  of  minority*    The 
rardes  were  mairied  in  1803,  by 
tocensey  obtained  on  the  oatk  of  the 
husband.   Tho  points  to  be  esta- 
Mshed  were  the  proof  of  minority 
of  the  party,  and  want  of  consent 
«n  the  part  of  the  falher^  who  had 
absconded  from  his  family  when  his 
daughter  was  only  three  years  oU» 
w*ent  to  America^   and  had  not 
since  been  heasd  of.    The  court 
was  of  opinion  that  th^  proof  was 
defectiire  as  to  the  fact  of  minority 
and  want  of  consent,  ai^d  therefore 
dismissed  the  application. 
Davft  V.  Daveu 
Thh  wai  a  proceeding  or  canse 
of  divorce,  promoted  on  tlie  part 
of  Mary  Davesj.  against  Willjinm 
Daves,  her  husbandy  by  reason  of 
cruelty  and  adultery.    Tbis  marri- 
age took  place  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vember, 1804*,  and  they  continued 
to  cohabit  together  till  1806,  when 
JMrs.  D.  withdrew  from  her  hus- 
.  band,  on  account  of  his  personal 
violence  toward  her,  and'nis  adul- 
terous intercourse  with  women  of 
the  town,  whereby  her  health-  be- 
came much  injured.    The  fact  be- 
ing satisfactorily  made   om,   the 
court  pronounced  the  wife  to  be  en^ 
tilled  to  the  remedy  she  prayed  for, 
and  decreed  the  same. 

A  coroner's  inouest  sat  on  the 
body  «>f  ti^Mcaaowsi  wJw  was  a 


singer  at  Covcnt  Garden  theatre,  on 
the  iJOtli  ult.j  at  the  Maidenhead  at 
Battle-bridge,  she  having  died  sud- 
denly on  the  precedir^  day.  Tne 
deceased  was  riding  along  the  P^n-^ 
eras-road  with  her  father,  when^ 
she  suddenly  complained  of  indis- 
position, and  begged  to  lie  down. 
A  hay-cart  passing  at  the  time,  the 
youne  lady  was  put  into  it,  where 
she  died  ki  a  very  short  time.  Her 
pain  was  a  kind  of  spasm  in  the 
chest.— Died  by  the  visitation  of 
God. 

Miss  Yorke,  who  was  apprehend- 
ed some  time  since  for  msuiciously 
shooting  at  teme  men  wbo  were  oa 
the  outside  of  her  uncle's  palmgs^ 
in  the  parish  of  Sunb«ry,  was  on 
Saturday  tlie  1st  iost.  put  to  the  bar 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  order  to  take 
her  trial  for  that  ofience,— the 
principal  particulars  of  which  we 
nave  already  riven.  From  the  ge* 
neral  tenor  ofthe  evidence,  the  per- 
vading impression  was,  that  she  • 
£ked  the  ^un  merely  with  the  in- 
tent to  fitghten*  the  persons  who*, 
preferred  the  indictment*  A  modek 
of  the  place  where  the  occurrence 
took  place  was  produced  in  courts 
Sir  AHan  Ch;^mbie  summed  up  the 
evidence  for  the  jury,  laying  aown 
the  law  of  lord  Ellenborough'sact* 
upon  the  case^  and  the  Jury  imme- 
diately returned  a  verdict  of— Not 
guilty.  Miss  Yorke  made  her  obei- 
sance to  the  court  and  jury,  and 
retired  from  the  bur  much  agkated.. 
She  was  attired  in  deep  moumine» 
and  her  maid  waked  in  the  bar  the 
Vhole  time.      ^ 

FRAHCE. 

Bonaparte  has  issued  orders  tm 
the  French  bishops^  to  offer  up 
thankseivings  lor  the  victories  of 
Enzerdorf  and  Wagram.  In  these 
orders  he  makes  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing extmordinary  tantguage :— « 

^Thoti^b 
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**  Though  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
spmng  from   the  blood  of  David, 
he  sought  no.  worldly  .empire  :  on 
the  contmry,    he  required  that  in 
concerns  of  this  life  men  should 
obey  Caesar.     His  great  object  was 
the  deliverance  and    salvation  of 
soals.  We,  the  inheritors  of  C^>ar's 
power,  are  firmly  resolved  to  main- 
tain the  independence  of  our  throne, 
and  the  inviolability  of  our  rights. 
— We  shall  persevere  in  the  great 
work  of  the  restoration  of  the  wor- 
ship of  God ;  we  shall  communicate 
to  its  ministers  that  respectability 
which  we  alone  can  give  '*hem  ; 
we  shall  listen  to  their  voice  in  all 
that  concerns  spiritual  matters  and 
affairs  of  conscience.    We  shall  net 
be  drawn  aside  from  the  great  end 
which  we  strive  to  attain,  and  in 
which  we  I  have  hitherto  succeeded 
in  part— the  restoration  of  the  altars 
of  our  divine  worship ;  nor  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  persuaded,  that  these 
principles  (as  Greeks,  Enp[lish,  Pro- 
testants, and  Calvinistc  affirm)  are 
inconsistent  with  the  independence 
of  thrones  and  nations.     God  has 
enlightened  us  enough  to  remove 
such  errors  far  from  us.     Our  sub- 
jects entertain  no  such  fear." 

ITALY. 

Romey  July  10. 
The  journal  of  the  capital  con- 
tains a  variety  of  decrees  of  the 
new  government.  One  of  these 
.  abolishes  the  tribunal  of  the  In- 
quisition, and  all  the  establishments 
attached  to  it.  The  archives  and 
papers  belonging  to  these  several 
jurisdictions  tire  put  under  seal,  and 
consigned  to  the  dep6t  of  tht  ar- 
chives ;  an  inventory  of  them  being 
made. — By  another  decree,  a  great 
nutnber  of  especial  tribunals  arc 
also  abolished,  as  well  as  every 
temporal  jurisdiction  hitherto  pos* 
sessed  by  the  clergy,-  secular   or 


regular.    All  clerical  privileges  aye 
annulled.-— The  right  of  asylum  re- 
mains no  longer ;  in  consequence, 
the  authors  or  accomplices  of  crimes 
will  no  longer  be  sheltered  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  law. — A  new 
establishment  is  made  of  justices  of 
the  peace,  &c.  all  of  whom  are  no- 
.minated  by  the  emperor.— By  a 
third  decree,    a  corhmittee  is  ap- 
pointed for  the  preservation  of  all 
the  ancient  an  J  modem  monuments 
of  Rome,  and  the  Roman  states. 
This  committee  is  in  particular  char- 
ged to  take  precautions  for  pre- 
serving the  cupola  of  St.  Peter  from 
lightning;;    and  the    paintings    of 
Raphael,  which  are  oa  the  loggi  of 
the  Vatican,  from  injjaries  arising 
from  the  air.    This  committee  con- 
sists of  Maruirelli,  director  of  the 
imperial  archives  ;  Marini,  director 
of   the   library    of  the   Vatican; 
Caneva,  and  Camuccini. 

EXCOMMUNICATION  07 


BONAPARTE^ 


^'PiuiVILponliff-. 

"  By  the  authority  of  God  Al- 
mighty, and  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Peter,  we  declare  you,  and  all  your 
cooperators  m  the  act  of  violence 
which  you  are  executing,  to  have 
incurred  the  same  excommunica- 
tion, which  we  in  our  apostolic 
letters,  contemporaneously  affixed 
in  the  usual  p^ces  of  this  city, 
declare  all  those  to  have  incurred, 
who,  on  the  violent  invasion  of  this 
city  on  the  2d  of  February  of  last 
year,  were  guilty  of  the  acts  of 
violence  against  which  we  have  pro- 
tested, as  well  really  in  so  many 
declarations,  that  by  our  order  hav* 
been  issued  by  iur  successive  secre- 
taries of  state,  as  also  in  twO  cpn- 
sistorial  coUodations  of  the  I'ith  of 
March,  aiid  the  11th  July,  1808; 
in  common  with  "iW  their  agents, 
(G  2)  abettors. 


(loo)                   PRiNCIPAt  (July, 

abettors^  aidviserS)  and  whoever  else  rence's  church,  Catc^tton-street,  was 

has  been  accessary  to,  or  himself  ^discovered  banging  to  the  bannister 

been  engaged  in,  the  execution  of  leading  to  the  gallery  in  the  churchy 

those  attempts. — Given  at  Rome,  quite  dead.  The  scxtoness,  on  going 

Santa  Maria  Maggiore^  June  lOth,  in  at  the  door,   found  a  piece  of 

in  the  tenth  year  of  our  pontificate,  paper   with   the  following   words 

(Loc.signi)  Pius  Papa  Septimus.**  written  upon  it: — "Don't  proceed 

Prefixed  to  the   above   curious  any  further  without  some  one  with 

paper  is  a  protest   agaiost    Bona-  you."     She  accordingly  took  in  a 

{>arte  ;  declaring  the  new  and  vio-  ticket-porter  with  her,  who  cut  him 

ent  spoliation   of  the  papal  do-  down.     He  remains  in  the  church 

minions  null  and  void.     It  contains  for  the  coroner's  inquest.    The  de- 

the  following  -passage : — *«  We  reject  ceased  was  between  60  and  70  years 

with  the  firmest  resolution  any  ul-  of   age,    and  had  been  in  office 

lowance  which  the  emperor  of  the  upwards  of  40  years. 

French  may  intend  to  assigp  to  us^  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of 

and  to  the  tuilividuah  composing  Forten,   possessed  of  considerable 

our  college.    We  should  all  cover  property,  put  a  period  to  his  ez- 

ourselves  with  ignominy  in  the  face  <  istence,  in  theJ'ark,  on  Wednesday 

of  tlie  church,  if  we  sufiTered  our  mornings  by  discharging  a  pistol  at 

subsistence  to  depend  on  the  power  his  head.    The  suicide  was  obser- 

of  him  who  usurps  her  authority.**  ved  by  two  f>orlers  to  a  china-man 

A  most  distressing  circumstance  in  Ojc ford-street,  but  on  their  going 

has  lately  taken  place  at  Worthing,  to ,  the  unfortunate  man  there  were 

— A  young  lady,  miss   Latham,  no  signs  of  life.     The  deceased  was 

daughter  of  Dr.  Latham,  accom-  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  and  la- 

Eanied  her  brother,   who  was  in  boured  under  a  malady  wliich  at 

ad  healtli,    to   that  place ;    and  times  deranged  his  intellects.     He 

"whilst  in  the  act  of  walking  with  lodged    in    Duke-street,     Oxford- 

him  on  the  sands,  was  several  times  street. 

insulted  and  followed  by  a  man  ih  A  dreadful  fire  broke  out  in  the 

the  habit  of  a  gentleman,  who,  not  house  of  miss  Slarke,  milliner  and 

content  with  tliis  mode  of  attacking^  dt  ess<-maker,  -62,     Conduit-street, 

his  victim,  watched  his  opportunity  Bond-street,  last  week.    The  whole 

while  her  brother  was  bathing,  tlie  family  had  retired  to  rest ;  but  be- 

men-servants  attending  him,   and  fore  miss  Slarke  fell  asleep,    she 

the  females  employed  in  the  lovrer  smelt  fire,    and   instantly  rose  to 

part  of  the  house,  to  rush  into  the  ascertain  the  fact ;   when,  to  her 

drawing-room,    where  the  young  astoiiishment,  slie  discovered  that 

lady    was    sitting   alone,    waiting  the  fiames  had  reached  the  stair* 

br^ikfast  for  her  brother,  when  he  case.     She  had  presence  of  mind 

assaulted  her,    and  proceeded  to  instantly  to  fiy  to  the  top  of  the 

.violate  her  person,  until  her  screams  house,  where  the  young  people^  her 

at  last  alarmed  the  servants,  who  apprentices,  slept,  and  happily  su<f- 

flew  to  her  assistance.    On  entering  eeeded  in  getting  them  all  down 

the  room,  they  found  her  senseless,  stairs  and  out  of  the  house,  where 

and  the  ruffian  in  the  act  of  pour*  miss  Slai  ke  and  they  remsuned  a 

ing  the  milk  from  the  cream-ewer  considerable  time  during  a  heavy 

down  her  throaty  to  recover  her.  rain,  without  any  other  clotlies  on 

IL  Hollovrayi  clexk  of  St.  Law-  than  tliclr  night  dresses.    The  fire 

-     by 
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A  hj  this  time  had  got  to  such  a 
heii^ht,  that  the  whole  house  was 
in  names.  Had  the  discovery  been 
ten  minutes  later,  every  soul  in  it 
must  have  perished.  It  next  com- 
municated to  the  house  of  the  hon. 
Mr.  North,  who  has  lately  sailed 
for  Malta,  the.  whole  of  which  i^ 
entirely  consumed.  Great  part  of 
Mr.  North's  library,  which  was  one 
of  the  best  in  XtOndou,  and  had 
been  very  lately  r^mov^d  to  Con- 
duit-street, we  are  sorry  to  add, 
has  been  either  burnt  or  damaged. 
The  drCf  on  the  other^  side  of  miss 
Slarke's  house,  communicated  to 
the  house  and  shop  of  Mr.  Hurley, 
a  grocer,  which,  with  the  contents, 
were  consumed.  We  are  sorry  to 
state,  that  two  men  of  the  Imperial 
Fire-office,  (one  named  King,)  in 
endeavouring  to  save  the  library  of 
Mr.  N«nh,  nearly  fell  a  prey  to 
the  flames.  The  ceiling  of  the 
room  unexpectedly  fell  in  upon 
them,  and  tney  were  for  a  consider- 
able time  buried-  in  '  the  burning* 
ruins.  King  was  much  burnt  in 
the  l6gs,  arid  one  of  bis  arms  bro- 
ken  ;  he  is  since  dead.  .  The  other 
is  also  much  burnt,  and  otherwise 
hurt  by  a  beam  falling  over  his 
body. — They  are  in  Middlesex  hos* 
pital. 

fiUrPtEMENT    TO    THK    LONDON 
GAZETTE,  Ju/y  11. 

This  contains  the  Austrian  offi- 
cial account  of  the  battle  fought 
near  Aspem,  on  the  MarchHeld,  on 
the  21st  and  22d  of  May,  between 
the  Austrian  and  ^French  armies. 
It  is  of  extreme  length,  but  pos- 
sesses considerable  interest,  besicm 
affording  much  information  beyond 
'what  had  already  been  made  pub« 
lie.  The  following  is  a  summary : 
— ^The  i^ustrian  force  was  divided 
into  five  columns :  the  first  consist- 
ed of  19  battalions  and  ^  squa^ 


drons ;  the  second,  of  20  battalions, 
16  squadrons ;  the  third,  22  battali- 
ons, 8  squadrons ;  fourth,  I S  battali- 
ons, 8  squadrons;  and  the  fifth,  1$ 
battalions,  16  squadrons.  The 
corps  of  cavtdry  consisted  of  78 
^uadrons,  and  the  corps  of  grena- 
diers of  .16  battalions.  Total  lOiJ 
battalions ;  and  148  squadrons,  a- 
mounting  to  75,000  effective  men. 
Of  artillery  there  were  18  batte- 
ries of  brigade,  13  of'poation,  and 
1 1  of  horse  artillery ;  in  the  ag*- 
gregate  2vS8  pieces  of  diflferent  cali- 
bres. The  enemy  had  availed  him- 
'  self  extremely  well  of  the  advan- 

*  tages  of  the  ground  to  cover  his 
passage.  The  extensive  villages  of 
Essling  and  Aspem,  mostly  com- 
posed of  brick  houses,  and  encircled 
all  round  by  heaps  of  earth,  resem- 
bled tw6  bastions,  between  which 
a  double  line  of  natural  trenche?, 
intended  to  draw  off  the  water, 
served  as  the  curtain,  and  afforded 

•  every  possible  security  to  the  co- 
lumns passing  from  the  isle  of  Lo- 
bau.  Essling  had  a  granary  fur- 
nished with  loop-holes,  and  whose 
three  stories  afforded  room  for  se- 
veral hundred  men,  while  Aspem 
was  provided  with  a  strong  diurch- 
yard.  The  left  side  of  the  latter 
village  borders  on  an  arm  of  the 
Danube.  Both  villages  had  a  safe 
communication  witn  the  .  bushy 
ground  near  the  Danube,  from 
which  the  enemy  had  it  constantly 
in  his  power  to  dispatch,  unseen, 
fresh  reinforcements.  The  isle  of 
Lobau  served  at  once  as  a  place  of 
arms  and  as  a  tAi-  de  font,  a  bridge- 
head for  the  bridge,  in  the  rear 
across  the  main  arrti  of  the  riven 
— ^The  enemy,  with  the  divisions  of 
generals  Molitor,  Boudet,  Nansou- 
ty,  Legrand,  ^Espagne,  Lasalle, 
and  Fen  and,  under  the  marshals 
Massena  and  Lasnes,  as  weU  as 
marshal  Btssieres,  together   witK 
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thfe  guards  of  the '  Wirtembcrg, 
Hessf!  Darmstadt,  and  Badtn  auxi* 
liatiesi  Inid,  already  lefc  this  posi- 
tion, and  was  directing  his  inarch 
towards  Hirsckstetten,  when  the 
first  Austrian  advanced  guards  met 
bim.-^If  it  be  at  all  permitted 
in  war  to  indulge  favourable  pre* 
sentiments^  it  was  certainly  cxcu* 
sable  so  to  do  at  that  great  mo* 
ment,  when,  on  thb  21st  of  May, 
exactly  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  co* 
lumns  began  to  put  ^themselves  in 
motion  for  the  attack. — A  general 
enthusiasm  bad  taken  possession  of 
the  troops;  joyful  war-soogs,  ac- 
companied by  Turkish  music,  re> 
sounded  through  the  air,  and  were 
interrupted  by  shouts  of  <  Long  live 
bur  emperor!  long  live  the  arch* 
duke  Cnarles!*  wnenever  the  im- 
perial general  appeared,  who  had 
placed  nimsclf  ac  the  head  of  the 
second  column.  Every  breasi  pant- 
ed with  anxious  desire  and  liigh 
iConHdence  after  the  decisive. mo- 
xnenty  and  the  finest  weather  fa- 
voured the  awful  scene.  The  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  first  column 
formed  near  the  destroyed  bridge 
of  Tabor,  and  leaving  the  vilUioe 
of  Kagran  and  Hirschstetten  to  the 
left,  and  Stadlau  to  tlie  right, 
xparched  in  the  plain  towards  As- 
pem.  It  was  followed  by  tlic  co- 
lumn, which  marched  from  the  right 
by  half  divisions.  The  enemy, 
drawn  up  in  large  divislonsp  stood 
immediately  before  Aspem,  hav- 
ing, to  cover  his  front,  occupied 
all  the  ditches  of  the  fields,  which 
afforded  excellent  breast-works. 
His  right  Wcis  covered  by  a  bat- 
tery, and  his  left  by  a  broad  and 
deep  ditch  (one  of  those  that  carry 
off  the  waters  of  the  Danube  when 
it  overflows),  as  well  as  by  a  bushy 
'ground,  which  was  likewise  occu- 
pied by  several  bodies  in  close  or- 
iler.— ^Tbe   Ausinans    drove    the 


enemy  out  of  the  upper  part  of  ih^ 
tillage  ;  but  they  were  after^rds, 
in  consequence  of  their  opponents 
being  reinfoiced,  compelled  tb  r<s 
linquisb  what  they  had  gaine'd^-r 
BotJi  parties  were  aware  of  the'vie- 
cessity  of  maintaining  themselves  iii 
Aspern  at  any  rate,  which  pro^ 
duced  successively  the  most  obsti- 
nate efforts  both  of  attack  and  de- 
fence: the  partly  engaged  each 
other  in  tverj  street,  in  every  house^ 
and  in  eveiy  bam;  caits,  ploughs, 
and  harrows  were  obliged  to  be  re- 
moved during  an  uninterrupted 
fire,  in  order  to  get  at  the  enemy  ; 
every  individual  wall  was  an  impe- 
diment to  the  assailants,  and  a  ram- 
pan  to  the  attacked  i  the  steeple, 
lofty  trees,  the  garrets  and  the  cel- 
lars were  to  be  conquered  before 
either  of  the  parties  could  style  JV 
self  master  of  the  places  and  yet 
ihe  possession  wa$  ever  ef  short 
duration;  for  no  sooner  had  we 
taken  a'  street  or  a  house,  than  the 
enemy  gained  ajiother,  forcing  us 
to  abandon  tlie  former.  This  mur-» 
deious  conflict  lasted  for  several 
hours ;  the  German  battalions  were 
supported  by  Hungarians*  who 
were  again  assisted  by  the  Vtenns^ 
volunteers,  each  rivalling  the  other 
in  courage  and  perseverance.  At 
the  same  time  the  second  column 
combined  its  attacks  with  those  of 
the  first,  having  to  overcome  the 
same  .resistance,  by  reason  of  the 
enemy  constantly  leading  fresh  re- 
in forrements  into  fire.  At  length 
general  Vacquant,  of  the  2d  co- 
lumn, succeeded  in  becoming  mas- 
ter of  the  upper  part  of  the  village^ 
and  maintaining  himself  there  du- 
ring the  whole  of  the  .night.  By 
the  shells  of  both,  parties  many 
houses  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  il- 
luminated the  whole  country  ;r» 
round.  At  tlie  extremity  of  th« 
right  iving  on  the  busj^y  meadow 
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the  combats  ivere  not  less  severe. 
The  left  flank  of  the  enemy  was  se- 
cured by  an  arm  of  the  Danube  $ 
impenetrable  underwood,  intersect- 
ed only  by  footpaths,  covered  his 
iix>nt ;  and  a  broad  ditch  and  pali- 
sadoes  afforded  him  the  advantage 
of  a  natural  rampart.  The  enemy 
having,  in  coasequence  of  the  at- 
tacks of  the  first  and  second  co- 
lumns, taken  up  a  position  between 
Esslingen  and  As  pern,  lieutenant- 
general  HohenxoUem  ordered  up 
his  batteries,  and  a  brisk  cannonade 
commenced  on  both  sides.  The 
first  line  of  the  third  column,  form- 
ed in  close  columns  of  battalions, 
now  advanced  with  the  greatest  re- 
soludon  upon  the  enemy,  when  his 
cavalry  suddenly  rushed  forward  in 
such  numbers  and  with  such  rapi- 
dity, that  there  was  scarcely  time 
to  save  the  artillery  which  had  been 
brought  up,  and  the  battalions  were 
left  to  defend  themselves  by  their 
own  unsupported  exertions.  This 
was  the  remarkable  momeat  in 
which  the  regiments  of  Zach,  Jo- 
seph Golloredo,  Zetwitz,  Frooh,  a 
t>attalion  of  Stein's,  and  the  second 
battalion  of  the  archduke  Charleses 
legion,  under  the  conduct  of  lieut.- 
gen.  Bfady,  and  generals  Buresch, 
Maicy,  and  Roller,  demonstrated 
with  unparalleled  fortitude  what 
the  determination  to  conquer  or  \lie 
is  capable  of  effecting  against  the 
most  impetuous  attacks.  The  ene- 
tny's  cavalry  turned  these  battalions 
fm  both  wings,  penetrated  between 
them,  repulsed  the  squadrons  of- 
0*Reilly's  light  horse,  who  were 
unable  to  .withstand  such  a  superior 
force,  and,  in  the  confidience  of 
victory,  summoned  these  corps  of 
heroes  to  lay  down  their  anns.  A 
well-directed  and  destructive  fire 
was  the  answer  to  this  .d^gradi&fl; 
proposition,  and  the  enemy's  cavaU 
ry  abandooed  the  fields  Icavingbe* 


hind  them  a  eonsiderable  number  of 
dead.  This  corps,  as  well  as  the 
others,  passed  the  ni;^bc  on  the  field 
of  battle.  The  fourth  and  fifth  cor 
Inmns  were  composed  of  the  corps 
of  lieut.-gen.  prince  Rosenberg  on 
either  bank  of  the  Rossbach,  and 
directed  their  march  from  tlieir  posi- 
tion to  the  ri^t  and  left  of  Dentsch 
Wagram«  'the  fifth  made  a  circuit 
round  the  town  of  Enzersdprff  to 
drive  the  enemy  out  of  it.  A 
number  of  attacks  were  now  made 
upon  the  enemy's  Ibes,  and  he«w;is 
driven  into  the  village  of  Essiingen, 
which  was  set  on  nre ;  but,  as  he 
met  each  new  attack  with  fresh  re- 
inforcements, because  the.safety  of 
his  retreat  depended  oa  the  posses^ 
sion  of  this  village,  the  Austrlams 
w6re  obliged  to  abandon  it  at  the 
approach  of  night,  and.  to  :await 
under  arms  the  arrival  c^  mom* 
i  ng.  The  cavalry  under  prince  IJch- 
tenstein  also  distinguished  itself.-^ 
The  account  dien  proceeds :— <*  For 
the  first  time.  Napoleon  has  sus- 
tained a  defeat  in  Germany.  From 
this  moment  he  was  reduced  to  the ' 
mnk  of  bold  and  successful  gene- 
rals, who,  after  a  long  series  of  de- 
structive achievements,  experience 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Tlie 
charm  of  his  invincibility  is  dissolv- 
ed. No  longer  the  spoiled  child  of 
fortune,  by  posterity  he  wtU  be  cha-^ 
tacteri^^ed  as  the  sport  of  the  fickle 
goddess.  New  hopes  begin  to  ani« 
mate  the  oppressed  ns^ions*  To 
the  Austrian  anny,  the  21st  of 
May  was  a  ^*and  and  glorious  epoch«> 
that  must  inspire  it  with  a  consci- 
ousness of  its  strength,  and  a  con- 
fidence of  its  energies.  Overwhelm- 
ed by  our  irresistible  infantry,  iu 
proud  opponents  were  extended  in 
the' dust,  and  the  presence  of  their 
hitherto  unconquered  emperor  was 
no  longer  capable  of  snatching  fronH 
th^  heroes  of  Austria  the  laurels 
(G4)  whicb 
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ivhtch  they  had  acquired.    Napole*  of  the  prisoners^  made  them  ac» 

on's  glory  was  now  obviously  at  qcaioted  with  the  destruction  of  his 

stake:  new  efforts  were  to  be  ex-*  bridge,  but  added,  that  he  had  him- 

pected  the  following  day  ;  but  he  self  ordered  it  to  be  broken  d'own^ 

was  also  obliged  to  nght  for  his  ex-'  because  iii  this  case  there  was  no  al- 

istence.'    In  the  evening   he  was  ternative  but  victory*  or  death. — 

joined  by  Oudinot's  corps,  and  all  ^oon  afterwards  tlie  whole  of  the 

the  disposable  troops  followed  fr9m  enemy's  line  put  itself  in  motion* 

Vienna   and   the  Upper  Dannbe.  and  the  battle  became  general.  Du* 

The  archdukeat  night  destroyed,  by  ring  the  contest  the  archduke  him* 

means  of  fire-vessels,  the  bridge  on  seltseired  the  colours  of  Zach ;  and 

the  Lobau.  Scarcely  had  the  mom-  the  battalion,  which   had  already 

ing  djiwned  on  the  ^^,  when  the  begun  to  give^wa^,  followed  with 

enemy  renewed  his  attack,  which  new  enthusiasm  his  heroic  example* 

far  surpassed  in  impetuosity  those  Count  Colloredo,  the  adjutant-ge* 

of  the  preceding  day.     It  was  a  neral,  was  wounded  with  a  ball  in 

conflict  of  valour  and  mutual  exas-  the  head,  as  were  most  of  the  arch*' 

peratioa.   Scarcely  had  .the  French  duke's  attendants.    AH  the  gene- 

■guards  compelled  ^n.  Vacquant  rals,  fired  wiili  emulation,  fought 

u>  abandon  Aspeoi^'whentheregi-  at  the  jiead  of  their  troops;  and 

ment  of  Klebek  again  penetrated  the   attacks  of  our   impenetrable 

into  the  burning  Village,  drove  back  corps,  both  with  the  sabre  and  the 

the  choicest  troops  of  the  enemy,  bayonet,  so  rapidly  repeated  and  so 

and  engaged  .u)  a  new  contest  in  the  impetuous  as  to  be  unparalleled  in 

midst  of  the  conflagration,  till,  at  military  atnnals,  frustrated  all  tha> 

the  expiration  of  an  hour;-  it  was  intentions  of  the  enemj.     He  was 

also  obliged  to  give  way.    The  re-  beaten  at  all  points ;  and  astonished 

^iment  of  Benjovsky  now.  rushed  atlsiich  undaunted  intrepidity,  he  was 

m,  and  at  the  first  onset  gained  obliged  to  abandon  the£eld  of  battle, 

possession  of  the  churchyard,  the  About  noon,  another  assault  was 
^i^lls  of  wjiich  field-marshal  lieut.  *  ordered  upon  Esslingen,  which  was 

Hiller  immediately  ordered  the  first  undertaken  by  four  grenadier  batr 

division  of  pioneers  to  pull  down  ;  talions — five  times  did  these  gallant 

and  the  church,  together  with  the  men  rush  up  to  th^  very  walls  of 

parsonage,  to  be  set  on  fire.    Thus  the  houses,    which  were  burning 

was  this  rej^iment,  supported  by  internally,  and  placed  in  a  state  of 

some  i>attalions,    commanded  by  defence  j   and  as  often  were  their 

gen..  Bianchi,  at  length  enabled  to  efforts  fruitless,  for  their  antagonists 

maintain  itself  at  the  entrance  of  fought  with  desperation  and  de<t 

the  village,  after  overcoming  the  spair.    In  the  night  between  the  22d 

resistance,  bordering  on  despair,  of  and  23d,  the  enemy  accomplished 

the  flower  of  the  French  army. —  his  retreat  to  the  Lobau,   and  at 

The  corps  under  prince  Hohen-  three  in  the  morning  his  rear-guard 

xoUern  had  to  support  a  tremendous  also  had  evacuated  Esslingen,  and 

Are  from  cannon  and  howitzers,  with  all  the  points  which  he  had  occupt- 

which  the  enemy  covered  his  front ;  ed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 

but  vain  was  eVei^  effort  to  shake  -«-Some  divisions  pursued  him  dose- 

tbe   intrepidity    of   the    Austrian  ly,  and  took  possession  as  near  at 

troops.  Napoleon  rode  through  his  possible  of  the  necessary  posts  of 

^^{inksy  apdi  according  to  the  report  observation."— The  account  the^i 

*    •       '    '  concludfs^ 
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concludes.:    "Thus  terminated  a 
conflict  of  two  days,  which  will  be 
ever  n^**morable  in  the  annals  of 
the  world,   and  in  the  history  of 
war.     It  was  the  most  obstinate  and 
bloody  that  has  occurred  since  the 
commencement  of  the  French  re- 
volution.    It  was  decisive  for  the 
glory  of  the  Austrian  arras,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  monarchy,  and 
for  tlie   correction   of   the  public 
opinion. — '^he  enemy's  cavalry  has 
seen  its  acquired  but  hitherto  un- 
tried glory  dissipated  by  the  masses 
of  our  battalions,   whose  cool  in- 
trepidity it  was  tii\able  to  endure. — 
Three  pieces   o'f  cannon,    ammu- 
nition   waggons,     17>000    French 
muskets,  and  about  SOOO  cuirasses, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  very 
great:   this,  and  the  circumstance 
u»t  very  few  prisoners  were  taken 
by  either  party,  proves  the  deter- 
mination of  the  combatants  either 
to  conquer  or' die," — The  Austrian 
army    laments  the   death    of   87 
superior  oflficers,   and  4199  subal- 
terns and  privates. — Lieut.-generals 
prince  Rohan,   Dedovich,   Weber, 
and  Frenelj  generals  Winzingerode, 
Grill,  Nenstadter,  Siegenthel,  Col- 
loredo.     May,     Hohenfeld,     and 
Buresch;— 66.*)  officers,  and  15,6.51 
subalterns  and  pri  vales  were  wound- 
ed.    Of  these  h eld-marshal  Weber, 
eight  officers,   and  829  men,  were 
talcen     prisoners    by    the    enemy. 
*•  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  pro- 
digious, and  exceeds  aU  expectation. 
It  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  eflPect  of  our  concentric  fire  on 
an  exceedingly   confined    field    of 
battle,  where  all  the  batteries  cross- 
ed one  another,  and  calculated  by 
the  following  authantic  data.     Ge- 
nerals Lasnes,  D'Espagne,  St.  Hi- 
laire,  and  Albuquerque  are  dead ; 
Massena,  Bessieres,  Molitor,  Bou- 
^et^  Legrand^  Lasalle^  and  the  two 


brothers  Legrange  wounded ;  Da^ 
rosnel  and  Foulers  taken.  Upwardf 
of  7000  mcnf  and  an  iramcnsQ 
number  of  horses,  were  buried  on 
the  field  of  battle  ;  5000  and  some 
hundred  wounded  lie  in  our  hos- 
pitals. In  Vienna  and  the  suburbs 
tliere  are  at  present  29,773  wound- 
ed ;  many  were  carried  to  St.  Pol- 
ten,  Euns,  and  as  far  as  Linz;  2300 
were  taken.  Several  hundred  of 
corpses  floated  down  the  Danubea 
and  are  still  daily  thh)wn  upon  its 
shores;  many  met  their  death  tn 
the  island  of  Lobau,  and  since  the 
water  has  faltcn  in  the  smaller  arms 
of  the  river,  innumerable  bodies, 
thus  consigned  by  their  comrades 
to  everlasting  oblivion,  have  be- 
come visible.  The  burying  of  the 
sufferers  is  not  yet  over,  and  a 
pestilential  air  is  wafted  from  thii 
theatre  of  death." — [A  list  bf  those 
officers,  &c.  who  particularly  dU 
stinguished  themselves,  follows,  J 

CAPTAIN    BARCLAY. 

12.  This  gentleman  finished  his 
Herculean  task  of  walking  one  thou- 
sand miles  in  one  thousand  successive 
hours.  He  had  until  four  p.  m.  to 
finish  his  task,  but  he  performed  his 
mile  in  the  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
three,  with  perfect  ease  and  great 
spirit,  amidst  an  immensd  concourse 
of  spectators.  The  influx  of  com- 
pany hud  so  much  increased  on  Sun- 
day, it  was  recommended  that  the 
ground  should  be  roped-in.  To  this, 
however,  captain  Barclay  objected, 
sayin?^  that  he  did  nofT^ike  such 
parade.  The  crowd,  became  so 
great  on  Monday,  and  he  experi- 
enced so  much  interruption,  that  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  allow  this 
precaution  to  be  taken,  and  on 
Tuesday  morning  the  workmen 
began  to  rope-in  trie  ground.  For 
the  last  two  days  he  appeared  in 
higher  spirits,  and  performed  his 
milL  with  apparently  moreease^  and 
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in  shorter  time>  than  he  had  done 
for  soilne  days.  With  the  change 
of  the  weather,  he  had  thrown  otF 
bis  loose  great  coat,  which  he  wore 
.during  the  rainy  period>  and  the 
last  day  performed  in  a  flannel  jacket. 
He  also  put  on  slices  remarkably 
thicker  than  any  which  he  had  used 
m  any  previous  part  of  his  per- 
formance. When  asked  how  he  * 
meant  to  act,  softer  he  had  finished 
his  feat  f  he  said  he  should  that 
night  take  a  good  sound  sleep,  but 
that  he  must  have  himself  awaked 
twice  or  thrice  in  the  night,  to  pre- 
vent the  danger  of  a  too  sudden 
transition  from  alncost  constant  ex- 
ertion to  a  state  of  long  repose.— 
Immediately  after  his  performance 
•lie  went  into  a  warm  bath*  The 
bells  of  Newmarket  rang  a  welcome 
pea).  The  captain  next  put  on  his 
fiannrit  by  the  advice  of  his  sur-  , 
^on,  and  went  to  bedt  and  was 
not  called  ufotil  1 1  o'clock  at  night. 
He  felt  no  inconvenience  during  the 
matcby  until  the  fourtli  week,  when 
be  became  rather  lame  in  the  back 
Jinews  and  calfofhis  right  leg.  The 
lameness  could  not  be  effectually 
removed,  although  he  wafi  much 
better  at  the  termination  of  the 
match  than  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
week.  The  captain  has  won  about 
3000/.  and  the  aggregate  of  betting 
may  be  computed  at  1 00,000/. — 
One  hundred  to  one,  and  indeed 
any  odds  whatever,  were  offered  on 
Wednesday  morning ;  but  so  strong 
was  the  confidence  in  his  success, 
that  no  bets  could  be  obtained.  The 
moltitude  of  people  who  resorted^ 
to  the  scene  of  action  in  the  course 
of  the  concluding  days  was  unpre- 
cedented. Not  a  bed  could  be  pro-  . 
cured  on  Tuesday  night  at  New- 
market, Cambridge,  or  any  of  the 
towns  and  villages  in  the  vicinity, 
and  eveiy  horse  and  every  species 
of  vehicle  was  engn^d*    Captain 


Barclay  exceedjcd  every  mile  t  few 
yards,  that  there  might  be  no  pre- 
tence for  cavil  or  dispute.  It  is 
computed  that  these  ezceedings 
amounted  to  upwards  of  twenty 
miles,  so  that  he  actually  performed ' 
1020  miles  in  the  usual  hours. 

1 3.  As  three  men  in  the  employ 
of  Mr.  Hopkins,  soap-boiler,  in 
Barbican^  were  cleaning  out  a  cess* 
pool,  into  which  the  spent  lees  had 
been  emptied,  they  were  overcome 
by  the  noxious  efHavia,  and  fell, 
apparently  lifeless.  A  carman,  a 
perfect  stranger,  hearing  the  cry, 
"  Will  no  one  go  down  to  save  the 
men?"  volunteered  his  services.  A 
rope  was  put  round  his  body,  andt 
being  let  down,  he  seized  one  of 
the  sufierers,  and  tliey  were  both 
dragged  up  together.  They  were 
all  carried  to  Bartholomew's  hosr 
pital,  two  of  them  without  hopes 
of  recovery^  ♦ 

FAIRLCP  FAIR. 

'14.  This  fair  was  attended  by  a 
niunerous  assemblage  of  visitants. 
— The  venerfible  and  stupendous 
oak  tree  stands  in  Hainault  Forest, 
about  ten  miles  from  London,  four 
from  the  famous  seat  of  the  enrl  of 
Tylney,  three  frdfc  Ilford,  and  two 
from  the  village  of  Chigwell,  in  the 
county  of  £$sex.  The  trunk  or 
main  of  this  lord  of  tlie  forest 
measures  in  girth  66  feet,  or  22 
feet  in  dimeter,  from  which  17 
large  branches  issue,  each  of  the 
dimensions  of  a  tree  of  moderate 
growth,  andmostof  them  measuring 
not  less  thskn  19  feet  in  girth.  For 
many  tycars  past  it  has  been  grndu* 
cally  decaying  ^  yet  it  siill  retains 
periodical  powers  of  vegetation, 
though  the  loftiest  parts  of  the 
bou^s  are  withered.  About  SO 
years  ago,  in  the  meridian  of  the 
d/iy,  the  whole  shadow  extended 
over  an  acre  of  ground.  We  have 
not  been  a^le  to  learn,  with  any  de- 
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gree  of  precisiao*  the  age  of  this  na- 
tional ornament ;  but  comparing  it 
'  with  othtnr  lar^e  oaks«  whose  ages 
have  been  ascertained*  and  parti- 
cularly, with  that  viewed  by  his  ma* 
jesry  in  Oxfordshire*  and  lately 
ielled  in  the  domains  of  one  of  the 
-colleges,  the  girth  of  which  was  25 
feet*  and  said  to  be  600  years  old* 
it  may  not  be  unfair  to  conclude 
that  Fairlop  oak*  being  nearly 
thrice  as  large*  is  throe  times  its  age. 

H.  The  lord  ch;vnceUor  stated  in 
court*  that  reports  had  reached 
him  that  some  lists  of  commissioners 
qf  bankrupts  were  closed  fbr  four 
months  together*  and  emphatically 
declared*  Uut  thh  muti  nit  it.  He 
particularly  adverted  to  one  in- 
stince,  in  which  the  Ust  had  been 
closed  from  the  13th  of  July  till 
November.  This  he  again  repeat- 
ed muji  not  le ;  and  if  any  of 
the  gentlemen  present  were  com- 
nussioners*  he  desired  they  would 
pike  notice  ef  this  determination. 
\  He  would  give  orders  to  his 
secretary  to  make  inquiries  from 
time  to  time  into  this  subject* 
and  report  to  the  great  seal.  His 
lordship  also  adverted  to  another 
improper  practice*  viz,  that  of  ere- 
dltors  sii^nif^  the  authority  to  the 
commissioners  to  allow  the  certifi* 
cate  before  the'  final  ejnmiinatibn  ; 
and  intimated  his  intexidon  to  re- 
quire that  the  dates  of  the  signa- 
tures should  be  distinctly  certified. 

An  aoplicacion  was  lately  made 
to  the  lord  chancelloi'^o  commit 
a  Mr.  Jupp*  and  miss  Jupp  his 
daughter*  upon  the  ground  that  they 
sought  to  ewecp  a  marriage  between 
the  young  lady  and  aMr.^  Horrocks*. 
a  minor  and  a  student  at  Oxford* 
of  large  fortune*  while  Mr.  Jupp 
was  only  a  fanner. — It  appeared 
from  an  affidavit  of  Mr.  Jupp*  pro- 
duced on  Thursday  tti  couit*  that 
he  is  a  gentleman  of  opulence*  and 
able  to  give  his  dau^ter  a  large 


fortune  ;  that  he  did  not  encourag'e 
the  match ;  but  that*  unless  his 
lordship  adopted  some  measures 
to  protect  him  from  the  obtrusive 
visits  of  the  young  gent]eman>  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  prevent  ilie 
parties  from  running  away.  The 
IpTil  chancellor  said*  he  woulii 
consider  wliat  was  best  to  be  done 
as  to  that  part  of  the  cose ;  and 
added*  that  if  the  young  lady  en- 
couraged the  visits  of  Mr.  Hor- 
rocks,  he  should  certainly  commit 
her. 

LAW.        ' 

Our  readers  may  recollect  tlut 
during  the  late  Inquiry*  mention 
was  made  in  the  house  of  com« 
mons*  by  Mr.  Wardle,  of  an  • 
o(!}ce  being  established  in  the  City* 
for  the  sale  of  places  under  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Perceval  at  first  treat- 
ed this  assertion  of  Mr.  Wardlo's 
(as  he  fooli^Iy  did  many  others) 
with  ridicule  and  contempt ;  hut  on 
inquiry  he  found  it  to  be  fact.  He 
therefore*  hs  he  expressed  ir*  laid  a 
trap  for  the  persons  so  employed, 
and  the  defendants  in  the  follow- 
ing trial  were  caught  in  it.  Had 
Mr.  Perceval's  snare  been  more 
widely  spread*  he  mu.^t  liave  inevi- 
tal^ly  caught  his  worthy  colleague 
lord  Castlereagh*  who,  by  his  own 
confession*  was  full  as  guilty  in  hav- 
ing intended  to  bribe  a  person  with 
an  oficr  of  a  place  for  k  seat  inthe 
house  of  commons*  as  these  peoi* 
pie  in  having  intended  to  sell  a 
place  under  government  for  mo- 
ney. There  seems  littlediffei-ence  in 
the  shades  of  guilt :  the  one  was  pre* 
vented  from  accomplishing  his  pur- 
pose* «ot  by  scruples  of  conscience 
— 4>ut  solely  by  the  refusal  of  the 
party  he  was  treating  with  to  com^ 
plete  die  bargain;  and  the  others 
are  hindered  from  finishing  theirs*, 
by  a  hired  informer  lajring  an  infor- 
mation against  them.     TJie  intent 
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was  the  same  in  both.     See  De-  days  if  the  business  did  not  pro* 

bales  in  parliament*  cced.    There  were  alterwards  some 

.  .  , .  letters  pa&sed  upon  the '  business^ 
^^JSiJ'^^^  kiNG's  BBHCH,  July  1 4.  ^^^  j^  ^^  necessary  to  have  a  cer- 
nc  kmg  V.  Polhim,  JCeylock,  ^jg^.^^^  ^f  ^i^^  gentleman's  age. 
Hervry^  and  Watson.  ^Yi\c\i  was  arrced  to  be  dispensed 
The  attorney-general  stated  the  with  upon  amdavit  being  made  be- 
case  against  the«e  Your  defen<t  fore  a  magistrate.  Mr.  Legrew' 
ants,  ft  was  an  indictment  for  a  Hesse  then  finding  that  the  place 
conspiracy,  to  get,''  receive,  and  take  was  not  one  which  could  be  legally 
alargesumofmoney,towit,  2000/.  saleable,  gave  information  to  go* 
of  one  Obadiah  Legrew  Hesse,  for  vemmertt,  and  was  supplied  with 
obtaining  for  him  the  place  of  coast*  money  to  make  the  deposit,  in  order 
waiter  of/  the  port  of 'London^  to  detect  the  parties.  'Upon  the 
being  a  gift  of  ^e  lords  of  the  agreement  to  deposit  a  sum  of  mo* 
treasury.  Mr.  Legrew  Hesse  had  ney,  Keylock  produced  a  form  of  a 
been  called  to  the  bar,  and  had  receipt,  which  his  banker,  he  said, 
practised  as  a  barrister  for  some  always  took  upon  these  occasions, 
time,  and  about  the  9th  of  January  and  in  this  receipt  the  purpose  of 
last  saw  an  advertisement  in  The  the  deposit  was  plainly  stated.  Mr« 
Morning  Post  to  the  following  ef-  Hesse  had  a  copy  of  this  form,  and 
feet : — "  Civil  appointment  of  per-  was  to  meet  the  next  day  and  dcpo* 
manency:— It  is  requested  none  but  sit  the  residue  of  the  2000/.  with 
principals  should  apply.— -The  par-  the  bankers.  He  accordingly  call* 
tiesmust  alsobave  the  money  ready  ed  the  14th,  and  was  introdueed  to- 
for  immediate  loc^ement  ia  a  re-  the  banking-house  of  Sikes,  Snaith, 
n>ectable  banker's  hands.  Pur-  and  Co.^  where  Mr.  Watson,  one 
inase  1600/.;  income  400/.,  per  an*  of  the  defendants,  and  a  janior 
num.  Apply  personally  to  Messrs.  partner  of  the  house,  read  tne  rc- 
Pol^man  and  Keylock,  Crown-  ceipt  very  attentively,  but  refused 
court,  Threadneedle-street.  All  to  sign  such  a' receipt,  which  was 
letters  must  be  post  paid.'' — In  upon  a  5x«  stamp,  saying  that  it 
consequence  of  this  he  applied  to  would  not  be  nght  for  his  name, 
Messrs.  Pollman  and  Keylock  on  as  a  parmer  in  the  house,  to  appear 
the  1 1th  of  January,  when  he  was  in  any  such  transaction.  He  then 
informed  that  the  appointment  was  produced  a  common  printedreceipt, 
sold,  but  that  they  had  a  coast-  and  filled  it  up  as  follows ::— ^*  Re- 
waiter's  place  in  the  Custom-house  ceived,  14th  of  January,  1809,  of 
to  be  disposed  of  for  2000/.,  which  Mr.  Legrew  Hesse,  the  sum  of 
produced  about  600/.  a-year.  He  1990/.  to  be  applied  according  to 
asked  if  he  could  really  have  it,  and  his  instructions  in  his  letter  otthis 
through    whose    interest  ?— They  date,  marb&d  A.   ForSikes,  Snaith 

told  him  that  the  transaction  was    and  Self— John  Watson. 1990/. 

real,  and  that  the  interest  was  — Sleveral  interviews  were  had  be- 
through  a  lady,  but  they  could  tween  the  parties,  till  at  length  Mr* 
not  tell  him  ujK>n  whose  vacancy  Hesse  was  to  be  introduced  to  Mrs. 
the  j)lace  was  to  be  filled  up.  They  Hervcy,  who  lived  at  No.  4,  Crown- 
required  a  deposit  of  some  money;  street^  Westminster,  and  who  was 
and  it  w^  agreed  that  lb/,  should  to  have  900iL  of  the  money,  and 
.)»  de^sit^d»  to  be  returned  in  (wa  tb^  oth^r  900/.  to  go  to  the  person 
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who  was  to  present  the  gentleman 
to  the  place,  who  it  Wiis  stated  was 
a  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  con- 
stantly about  the  duke  of  Portland. 
Mr.  Hesse  accordingly  met  Poll- 
nan  and  Keylock,  and  took  a  gen- 
deman  of  the  name  of  Hervey  with 
him,  at  the  Cannon  coffee-house, 
and  thence  went  to  Mrs.  Hervey's, 
where  they  saw  her,  and  she  said 
that  she  had  received  a  bill  of  .Poll- 
inan.  In  this  conversation  it  was 
mentioned,  that  it  wouM  be  neces- 
sary for  Mr.  Hesse  to  lake  an  oath 
that  he  had  not  purchased  the  place : 
but  Pollman  said  it  was  but  a  tem- 
porary oath,  and  many  such  were 
taken  every  day  ;  indeed  he  might 
well  take  it,  because  in  fact  he  did 
not  buy  the  place,  he  only  bought 
their  interest.  Pollman  also  talked 
about  his  means  of  information,  and 
that  the  duke  of  Portland  made 
SOyOOOA  per  annum  by  the  sale  of 
places.  The  negotiation  went  on 
till  the  30th  of  January,  and  at 
length  the  parties  were  all  taken  up 
.  upon  a  judge's  warrant,  grounded 
on  an  indictment  which  had  been 
preferred  against  them  for  the  con- 
spiracy. 

Mr.  Hesse  proved  the  whole  of 
the  above  case.  On  his  cross«t- 
amination  he  said,  that  he  went  at 
first  with  a  fair  intention  to  pur- 
chase a  place;  but  finding  it  an  il- 
legal transaction^  he  applied  to  go- 
Temment,  and  gave  infoimation, 
and  proceeded  in  the  business  for 
the  purpose  of  detecting  fraud. 
With  respect  to  himself,  lie  stated 
that  he  bad  formerly  been  a  clerk 
in  the  office  of  a  Mr.  Willey,  where 
there  had  been  some  business  of  dis- 
counting bills ;  that  about  the^  age 
of  17  or  18  he  had  discounted  a  few 
bills,  but  not  since.  That  he  knew 
one-Cowderoy,  a  sherifPs  officer, 
from  being  in  the  above  office. 
7hat  be  bad  never  been  a  wine-mer» 


chant,-  only  that  he  had  sold  four 
hogsheads  of  claret,  which  he  had 
when  he  parted  with  his  house,  for 
240/.  and  had  lent  a  friend  1 28/«  to 
furnish  his  house  upon  his  bills* 
That 'lie  himself  had  hdlen  into  em- 
barrasments,  and  been  obliged  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  till  he  had  been 
outlawed ;  but  that  he  had  reco- 
vered from  those  embarrassments. 
He  had  been  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Hol- 
royd,  and  had  been  at  the  bar  five 
years.  It  was  five  years  since  he 
practised. 

Mr.  Hervey  confirmed'  his  ac- 
count as  to  the  conversation  at  Mrs. 
Hprvey's. 

Mr.  Crowch  and  Mr.  Gregson 
stated  the  natureof  the  office,  which 
was  an  office  of  trust  iri  the  customs, 
to  receive  and  weigh  ai^d  register 
all  goods  carried  coastwise. 

Mr.  Espinasse,  for  the  defen- 
dant Pollman^  was  about  tocontend 
that  the  offence,  as  charged,  was 
not  an  offence  against  law. 

Lord  EUenborough  reminded 
him  that  tliis  \vas  an  objection  to  be 
made  in  conrt,  and  not  at  the  trliil. 

I'he  learned  counsel  then  said  he 
should  reserve  hrs  observations. 

The  common  serjeant  made 
some  severe  observations  upon  Mr. 
Hesse,  as  a  barrister,  for  engaging 
at  all  in  such  a  traifsaction,  and  said, 
if  it  was  true  that  he,  as  a  lawyer, 
supposed  he  was  engaged  in  a  legal 
transaction*  his  client  (Keylock), 
who  was  a  poor  deluded  man,  was 
much  more  likely  to  be  deceived. 
He  called  several  witnesses,  a  Mr* 
Evans,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Maitlaud, 
and  the  doctors  Robert  Winter, 
Garthshore,  and  Hundis,  to  his 
character. 

Mr.  Gaselee  addressed  the  jury 
in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Hervey. 

Mr.  Dallas  spoke  also  in  behalf 
of  Watson  ;  when 

Lord  Ellenborough  stopped  him, 

and 
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and  said,  it  dJd  not  appear  from  the 
evide)[ice  that  Wat!>on  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  unlawful  purpose,  or 
entered  into  the  conspiracy  as  it 
was  charged  in  the  indictment,  and 
therefore  he  must  be  acquitted. 

The  attorney- general  suggest* 
ed,  that  if  he  knew  only  a  part  of 
the«  ti'ansaction^  which  was  illegal , 
and  concurred  in  ity  he  joined  in  the 
conspiracy. 

But  lord  EUenborough  still 
thought  that  the  formal  object  of 
the  conspiracy,  ascharaed,  did  not 
appear  to  be  known  to  him,  and  he 
must  be  acquitted. 

The  attorney-general  replied, 
and  defended  the  character  of  Mr. 
Hesse. 

Lord  EUenborough  said,  he 
thought  Hesse  ^as  hardly  treated 
by  the  counsel,  and  that  the  adver- 
tisement gave  no  intimation  to  any 
lawyer  that  the  place  to  be  sold  was 
any  other  than-ii  place  which  might 
legally  be  sold.  .He  summed  up 
the  evidence  as  it  applied  to  each 
defendant,  and  the  jury  found  all 
guilty,  except  Watson. 

jidmtrahy»oJlice%  July  15. 

Letter  from  capt.  Samuel  Warren 
to  capt.  Barrett  of  the  Minotaur, 
tr^nsroitted  by  yice-adnjiiral  sir 
James  Saumarez,  ban.  and  K.B« 

Belhrophcny  off  Dageroit^  June  20. 
Sir,— Pursuant  to  yonr  signal  to 
me  of  yesterday,  I  proceeded  in  his 
majesty's  ship  under  my  command 
off  Hango ;  when  at  sun-set  I 
discoyerod  a  lugger  (apparently 
armed)  and  two  other  vcsseh  at 
anchor  within  thfe  Islands.  Deeming 
it  of  importance  to  get  hold  of  them, 
I  anchored  and  detached  the  boats 
under  the  orders  of  lieut.  Pilch ; 
and  have  to  acquaint  you,  that 
tiiey  had'gained  complete  possession 
of  the  vessels,  which  being-  found 
to  be  of  no  consequence,  and  under 


cover  of  fonr  strong  batteries  (not 
before  observed ),  supported  by  se^ 
veral  gun-boats,  wefe  abandoned. 
It  was  then  judged  necessary,  to 
prevent  loss  m  returning, 'to  dash 
at  the  nearest  battery,   ipoonting 
four  24-poundcrs(and,  by  a  mustet^ 
roll  found,    garrisoned   with   lOS 
men),    which,   ^ter  an  obstinate 
resistance,  was  carried  in  the  most 
gallant  manner,  the  Russians  re>» 
treating  to  boats  on  the  other  side 
the  island.    The  guns  were  spiked, 
and    magazine    destroyed. — ^lieiit. 
Pilch  reports  to  me  the  ytrj  able 
assistance  he  received  from  iLieuts* 
Sheridan  and  Bentham,  lieut.  Car- 
rington,  royal  marines,  and  Mr. 
Mart,  carpenter  (volunteers)  ;  and 
that  more  cool  bravery  could  not 
have  been  displayed  tharri>y  the 
officers  and  men  employed  on  this 
service ;  and,  considering  the  re- 
sistance  met  with,  and  heavy  lire 
of  grape-shot  from  batteries  and 
^un-boats  in  the  retreat,  the  loss 
IS  comparatively  small,  being  five 
wounded. — It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
odicers  thsft  the  loss  ot  the  enemy  in 
killed  and  Wounded  wa^  consider* 
able.  Sam.  Warren,  capt. 

At  the  court  at  the  Queen's  Palace, 
the  12th  July,  1809;  present, 
the  king's  most  excellent  majesty 
in  council. 

It  is  this  day  ordered  by  his 
majesty  in  council,  that  at  genersd 
embargo  be  forthwith  laid  (to  con- 
tinue until  further  orders)  upon  all 
ships  and  vessels  in  the  united 
kingdom  of  Gfeat  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, except  his  majesty's  ships  and 
vessels  of  war,  and  except  such 
ships  and  vessels  as  shall  be  laden 
by  the  e^ecial  order,  and  under 
the  directions,  of  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  his  majesty's  treasuryt 
or  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
adxniralty,  with  as;^  kind  of  pro- 
visions 
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visions  or  s'  ores  for  the  use  of  his 
majesty's  fleets  or  armies  ;  and  also 
except  such  ships  and  vessels  as  are 
employed  by  the  officers  of  the 
navy,  ordnance,  victualling,  and 
customs:  and  the  right  honourable 
the  lords  '  comn^.ibsioners  of  his 
majesty's  treasury,  and  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty, 
and  the  lord  warden  of  the  cinque 
ports,  are  to  give  the  necessary 
directions  herein  as  to  them  may 
lespectively  appertain. 

W.  Fawken£&. 

THS  TRIAL  OF  ADMIRAL  LORB 
GAMBIER. 

Portsmumtht  July  26. 

The  trial  of  adm.  lord  Gambier 
came  on  this  day.  The  court-mar- 
tial assembled  about  11  o*clockt 
vhen  the  order  for  summoning  the 
court,  signed  by  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  was  read  by  the  judge- 
advocate.  The  order  states,  that 
k>rd  Gambier  had,  by  his  letter  ci 
May  30th,  requested  his  conduct  to 
be  inquired  into  during  his  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  in  Basque  loads. 
That  it  appears  that  on  the  1 9th  of 
April,  the  e^iem/'s  ships  being  on 
shore,  and  the  signal  having  been 
made  that  they  could  be  destroyed* 
the  said  lord  Gambier  did,  for  a 
considerable  time,  neglect  or  delay 
taking  effectual  means  for  their  de- 
struction. ITie  instructions  of  the 
admiralty  to  lord  Gambier,  and 
various  other  documents,  were  after- 
wards read,  and  the  court  proceed- 
ed to  tlie  extimtnation  of  witnesses, 
VIZ.— W.  Stokes,  master  •  of  the 
Caledonia;  lieut.  Hawkins,  of  ditto; 
Mn  I  Raven,  master  of  the  Ca;sar  ; 
Mr.  Thompson,  master  of  the  Bea- 
^lew  Lord  Cochrane  was  next  ex- 
amined. He  stated,  witli  the  pro- 
duction of  a  number  of  charts,  5cc. 
chat  he  had  not  only  made  signals 
«f  (here  being  sumcient  depm  of 


water  and  anchorage  to  enable  lord 
.Gambier  to  send  in  ships  of  the  line 
to  destroy  th*:  whole  of  the  enemy's 
fleet  that  had  taken  shelter  in  die 
Isle  of  Aix,  but  that  he  hud  also 
written  to  the  admiral  to  that  ef- 
fect. In  proof  of  this  his  lordship 
produced '  two  lettei  s,  in  substance 
as  follows : 

^Caledpiua^  Jpr'dlS. 
**  My  dear  lord.  You  Lave  done 
your  part  so  admirably,  that  I  wilt 
not  suffer  you  to  tarnish  it,  by  at- 
tempting impossibilities.  You  mast 
therefore  join  me,  as  soon  as  yoo 
can,  with  the  bomb,  6cc.  as  I  wish. 
to  have  some  information  from  jroa 
before  I  close  my  dispatches. 

^'Gambibr. 

**  P.  S.  I  havt  ordered  three  brigs 
and  two  bombs  to  juin  you  in  the 
attempt ;  but  I  don't  think  it  will 
succeed.  '  You  must  come  to  me 
in  the  turn  of  the  tide^  as  I  want 
to  send  you  to  England  a£  soon  'as 
possible." 

To  wliich  lord  Cochrane  replied: 

**  Impel  ieusep  April  13. 

**Mv  lord,  I  have  just  received 

your   lorc{j>hIp's    letter :    We    can 

destroy  the  enemy's  ships  on  shore^ 

of  which  I  hope  you  will  approve. 

"Cochrane.'* 

Lord  Cochrane's  testimony  uppn 
the  whole  went  to  maintain  that 
there  was  a  safe  anchorage  for  sir 
of  our  bl)ip«  of  the  line ;  and  had 
only  two  been  ordered  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  frigates,  at  the  ^me 
required  by  signals,  his  lordship  was 
of  opinion  that  sev&n  ;sail,  including 
a  three-d<^cker,  of  the  enemy's  ships 
might  have  been  destroyed. 

The  hon.  admiral  Stopford  bein?»; 
called  to  give  evidence,  declared 
that  he  did  not  think  that,  wiuie  the 
fleet  lay  in  Basque  roads»  there 
was  any  delay  or  deticiency  on  the 
part  fii  lh«  commander  in  chief  in 
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czecutmp  the  service  intmstecl  to 
him.  Never  understood  that  the 
Imp^neuse  had  made  signal  that 
two  sail  of  the  line  would  be  suf^ 
£cient  to  destroy  the  enemy.  Had 
himself  recalled  the  Cesar,  Theseus, 
and  Valiant,  from  Aix  roads,  in 
consequence  of  the  imminent  dan- 
ger of  the  anchorage,  as  well  as 
the  strength  of  the  batteries.  The 
CsBSiir  was  once  aground,  and  all 
the  vessels  were  t^'ithin  range  both 
of  shot  and  shells. — ^Thus  far  is 
nearly  the  outline  of  the  two  first 
days  of  the  trial. 

On  the  third  day  admiral  Stop- 
ford  further  stated  to  the  court,  that 
he  would  not  have  risked  the  fleet 
in  Aix  roads,  as  the  broadsides  of 
the  enemy  commanded  the  passage, 
and  ihe  vessels  would  have  been 
crippled  in  gomg  in,  and  would  not 
have  afterwards  been  able  to  work 
out.  The  fire  from  the  isje  of  Aix 
was  uninterrupted. 

Mr.  Sparling,  master  of  tlie  Im- 
p^rieus'e,  confirmed  lord  Cochrane*s 
^Evidence  in  the  most  material  parts; 
and  stated  that  he  had  himself, 
previous  to  the  attack,  ascertained 
that  there  was  safe  anchorage  for 
three  or  four  sail  of  the  line. 

Captain  Wolfe,  of  the,Aigle,  be- 
ing called,  deposed  that  he  did  not 
know,  at  the  time  of  attack,  that 
there  was  sufficient  anchorage  for 
six  sail  of  the  line — thought  that,  if 
the  ships  had  remained  at  the  first 
anchorage  without  removing  to  the 
second,  they  would  have  been' de- 
stroyed by  the  shot  and  shells,  which 
fell  from  the  batteries.  Was  of 
opinion  that  the  commander  in  chief 
had  neglected  nothing  which  could 
insure  success  to  the  enterprise. 

Captain  Redd  confirmed  the  evi- 
dence of  the  preceding  witness; 
after  which,  tlie  president  acquaint- 
ed lord  Gambler,  that  the  evidence 
£>r  the  prosecution  was  closed. 


On  the  fifth  day  Ir.:  d  Gambier 
entered  upon  a  yetj  masterly  de* 
fence,  of  which  we  have  room  only 
for  the  following  extract. 

After  a  minute  examination  of 
the  charge  in  all  its  details^  and  a 
review  of  the  evidence,  as  well  as 
of   the  whole  of  his  conduct  in 
Basque  roads,  lord  Gambier  drew ' 
the  following  deductions : — «*  Firstt 
That,    during  the  whole  of   this 
service,  the  most  unwearied  atten- 
tion was  paid  by  me  to  its  main 
object,  tlie  destruction  of  the  ene- 
my's ficet.     Secondly,  That  in  no 
part  of  the  service  was  more  zeal 
and  exertion  sliown,   than  during 
ihe  whole  of  the   12th  of  April, 
when  I  had  necessarily  in  view  two 
objects— tlie  destruction  of  the  ene* 
my's  fiect,  and  also  tlie  preservalton 
of  that  under  my  command :   for 
the  extreme  difficulties  in  approach- 
ing an  enemy  closely  surrounded 
by  shoals,  and  strongly  defended 
by  batteries,   rendered  caution  in 
my  proceeding  peculiarly  necessary* 
Thirdly,  That  3  out  of  the  7  of 
the  enemy's  ships  aground  on  the 
Pallas  were,  from  their  first  being 
on  shore,  totally  out  of  the  reacb 
of  tlie  guns  of  any  ships  of  the 
fiect  that  might  have  been  sent  in  ^ 
and  that  at  nor  time  whatever,  either 
sooner  or  later,  could  they  have  been 
attacked.   Fourthly,  That  the  other 
4  of  the  11    ships  of  which  the 
enemy's  fleet  consisted,  were  never 
in  a  situation  td  be  assailed  after  the 
fire-ships  had  failed  in  their' main 
object.     These  are  the  points  ou. 
which  I  rest  my  justification,  trust- 
ing,   that  it  will   appear    to    tlie 
court, .  upon  their  review  of  my 
w}]ole  case,   that  I  did  take  -the 
most  effectual  toieasuics  for  destroy- 
ing the  enemy's  fleet ;  tliat  neither 
neglect  nor  unnecessary  delay  did 
take  place  in  die  execution  of  this 
set  vice;  and,  on  the  contrary,  it 
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Was  owing  to  the  time  chosen  by 
me  for  sending  a  force  in  to  make 
the  attack,  that  tlie  service  was  ac- 
complished with  so  very  inconsider- 
able a  loss.  Had  I  pursued  any  of 
the  measures  deemed  practicabW 
and  proper  in  the  judgement  of  lord 
Cochrane,  I  am  firmly  persuaded 

^  ^e  success  attending  this  achieve- 
ment  would  have  proved  more 
dearly  bought  than  any  yet  record- 
ed in  our  ndval  annals,  and,  far 
from  accomplishing  the  hopes  of 
my  country,  or  the  expectations  of 
the .  admiralty,  must  have  disap- 
pointed both.     If  suchr  too,  were 

.  the  foundation  of  his  lordship's 
prospects,  it  is  just  they  should 
vanish  before  the  superior  consider- 
ations attending  a  service  involving 
the  naval  character  and  most  im- 
portant interests  of  the  nation. 

The  folio  wing"witnesses  were  then 
called  in  support  of  the  defence  :— 
Mr.  E.  Fairfax,  master  of  the  fleet ; 
Mr.  Stokes,  capt.  Bligh,  5;c.  5cc. 
They  deposed  generally,  that  there 
was  no  anchorage  near  the  Buoyart 
Shoal — that  had  foiir  s^il  of  the 
line  gone  into  Aix  roads  when  the 

.  signal  was  made,  they  would  have 
been  exposed  to  inevitable  destruc- 
tion— and  that  no  effort  was  left 
untried  by  the  commander  in  cliidf 
to  insure  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  fleet. 

The  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
days  were  employed  in  examining 
witnesses. — At  the  request  of  lor-d 
Gambler,  admiral  Stopford,  lieut. 
Hawkins,  sir  H.  Neale,  -captains 
Hardymaur  Seymour,  Newcorne^ 
and.  Kerr,  were  examined,  and  sup- 
ported tliehon.  admiral's  statement. 
The  court,  for  i;s  owi\  satisfactioni 
afterwards  called  captains  Wol^e 
and  Mcilcolm. 

Captains  Kerr,  Malcolm^  Burk« 
hill.  Ball,  and  Newman,  wcrjj.exu- 


mined  by  the  court,  and  their  testi- 
mony was  in  direct  contradiction 
to  that  of  lord  Cochrane ;  while 
die  evidence  of  capt.  Broughton, 
of  the  Amelia,  tended,  though  but 
partially,  to  support  the  charges. 

On  the  ninth  and  last  day,  by 
direction  of  the  court,  the  judge 
advocate  read  the  sentence  ;— 
"  That  the  court  having  duly  deli- 
berated on  the  evidence  in  support 
of  the  charge  exhibited  against  ad- 
miral xhe  right  hon.  lord  Gam- 
bier,  ami  having  also  minutely 
weighed  the  evidence  adduced  by  his 
lordship  in  his  defence,  have  deter- 
mined that  the  charge — *  that  ad- 
miral the  right  hon.iord  Gambler, 
on  the  1 2th  day  of  April,  die  enemy's 
ships. being  then  on  shore,  and  the 
signal  having  been  made  diat  they 
could  be  destroyed,  did  for  a  consi- 
derable time  neglect  or  delay  taking 
effectual  measures  for  destroying 
them,'  has  ncu  been  proved  against  • 
the  said  admiral  lord  Gambler ; 
but  that  his  lordsliip's  conduct  on 
'that  occasion,  as  well  as  his  general 
conduct  and  proceedings  as  con> 
mander'in  chief  of  the. Channel 
fleet  employed  .  in  Basque  roads^ 
between  the  17th  day  of  March  and 
the  29th  day  of  April,  1809,  was- 
marked  by  zeal,  judgement,  ability, 
and  an  anxious  attention  to'  the 
welfere  of  his  majesty's  service^and 
therefore  do  adjudge  him  tq  be 
most  honourably  acquitted :  and  h« 
is  hereby  most  honourably  acquitted 
accordingly."  The  president  then 
complimented  lord  Gambler  on 
his  acquittal,  and  returned  him  his 
sword.  > 

As  the  night  Bath  coach  was 
travelling  near  Colnbrook,  thf  lead- 
ers took  uight  at  the  lightning,  and 
became  unmanageable;  the  con- 
sequence was,  the  anim  als  started 
off  at  full  speed,  and  the  vehicle 
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•was  upset,  and  literally  shattered  fol  murder  of  Robert  Gardner,  of 
in  |>ieces.  Nine  persons  were  seri-  the  same  place,  on  the  10th  of 
ously  hurt,  and  a  female  passenger  April  last,  by  stabbing  him  in  th« 
died  of  her  braises,  on  being  con-  side  widi  a  knife. 
Teyed  to  Hounslow. — About  t\i'0  This  '^ras  a  trial  which  excited 
mdes  from  the  same  spot  a  poor  much  interest ;  the  prisoner  was 
man  was  killed  in  a  lane  by  a  cart  much  respected,  and  the  particular 
turning  over,  the  animal  also  having  circumstances  under  whicK  the  de*' 
plunged  out  of  the  road. — ^About  ceased  came  by  his  death  power* 
8  o'clock  ihe  samenight,  the  neigh-  fully  interested  the  feelings  of  the 
bourhood  of  St.  Albans  was  visited  court  in  the  prisoner's  favour..  The 
by  a  thunder-storm,  which  continued  deceased  was'suspected  by  the  prh* 
a  considerable  time,  attended  by  soner,  and,  as  appeared  from  the 
rain,  which  fell  in  such  torrents  that  evidence,  not  without  sufficient 
th«  roads  were  quite  inundated,  and  reason,  of  a  criminal  intercourse 
wood  palings  were  thrown  down,  with  his  wife.  ^  few  minutes  be- 
and  other  wood-work  floated  in  the  fore  this  unfortunate  event  toote 
stream,  which  rendered  the  high-  ^  place,  he  found  his  wife,  at  a  very 
^rays  almost  impassable ;  the  at- '  unseasonable  hour,  in  company 
mosphere  appeared  like  a  sheet  of  with  the  deceased  in  the  street, 
fire,  the  air  was  impregnated  with  which  so  irritated  him,  that  he  de- 
sulphur,  and  the  lightning  'made  dared  he  would  stab  him,  if  ever 
sucn  a  hissing  noise,  and  the  whole  he  cznts  into  his  house  or  premises, 
presented  a  scene  |p  frightful,  that  The  deceased  unfortunately  persist* 
the  horses  on  the  road  would  not  ed  in  accompanying  the  woman 
proceed.— This  very  sevbre  tempest  into  the  house,  and  the  prisoner 
proved  fatal  to  the  cattle  m  the  immediately  said  to  the  deceased, 
county  of  Norfolk.  At  Braclenham  •*  D — n  you,  Gardner,  I  will  staU 
and  Shipdam,  a  buHock  and  two  yon  ;  you  have  huddled  my  wife  in 
cows  were  killed  r  ^i^d  at  Shenks  the  street.*'  He  immediately  made 
Mill  a  cow,  the  property  of  Mr.  a  thrust  at  him  with  a  knifeJie  had 
Chephtn,  in  the  wildness  of  anxiety  snatched  from  thetable,  and  wound- 
for  the  safety  of  her  calf,  which  had  ed  him  mortally.  The  unfbrtanate 
strayed  some  distance,  rushed  into  maiL  languished  until-  the  l6th  o£ 
the  /nill-stream,  and  was  followed  April,  and  then  expired.  Previous 
by  19  bullocks.  The  rain  falling  to  his  death,  he  admitted  that  the 
in  torrents,  the  banks  were  soon  suspicionsof  the  prisoner  were  well 
overflown  so  considerably,  that  all  founded ;  and  which  was  indeed 
efforts  to  rescue  them  became  frmit-  sufficiently  apparent  ftxyax  other 
lesSj  and  the  iii4iole  were  drowned,  circumstances  laid  before  the  courts 

The  judge,    in  explaining    the 

YORK  ASsizM.  i2.vr  to  the  iury,  said^  that  if  a  man* 

On  Saturday  July  the  1 5th,  the  sliould  kill  another  in  tifte  act  of 
assizes  for  this  county  were  opened  criminal  intercourse  with  his  wife,, 
at  the  Castle,  before  the  hon.  sir  it  would  not  be  murder,  but  man- 
Alan  Chambre,  knt.  and  the  hon.  slan^tef^  but'^fa  person  who  had 
itr  George  Wood,  knt.          '  received  such  injury  should  delibe* 

BavidPurdon,  jun.  of  Beverlejr,  rately  contrive  the  death  of  the  per* 

.tutchert  was  charged  with  the  wil-  son  who  had  so  iajtired  him,   it 

wotild 
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would  doubtless  be  murder :    his  insu  h6  called  again,    and  talked 
lordship,   however,   thought,   that  about  the  immediate  necessity  of 
any  circumstances  which  fell  short  stopping  the  mouth  of  the  informer, 
of  the  actual  crime,  and  yet  should  He  was  then  desired  to  give  his  ad- 
clearly  indicate  such  an  intention,  dress,   when  he  said  ins  country- 
might  come  within  the  meaning  of  house  was  at  Somers  Toi?hi.  Ma- 
law,  dame  P.  kept  him  in  conversation 
The  jury,  withotit  a   moment's  whilst  an  assistant  went  for  an  offi- 
deliberation,  acquitted  the  prisoner  cer  j  and,  on  her  telling  him  she 
of  murder,   and  found  him  guilty  must  suffer  thelaw  if  he  persisted  in 
of  manslaughter  only,  to  the  satis-  asking  for  the  other  4/.,  he  said  that 
faction  of  a  very  crowded  court.  she  should  not  stop  in  the  country 
POLICE,  MARLBOROUGH-STREET.  flve  hours  longer;   but  the  officer 
24t.  J.  Heath  was  t barged  with  ob-  soon  stripped  the  wretch  of  his  as- 
taining,  ofmadamePurneil,  6/.  by  sumed  authority.     The  prisoner 
felse  pretences.     Madame  Pumeil,  behaved  with  the  greatest  audacity 
a  milliner  in  Berwick-street,  stated,  at  the  office,  and  wished  the  pro- 
that  the  prisoner  called  at  her  house  secutrix  had  the  jewel    (meaning 
on  the  10th  ult.,  and  represented  the  iron  on  his  leg)   through  her 
himself  to  be  Mr.  Reeves,  from  the  nose.     He  was  fully  committed. 
Alien  GflSte ;   and  that,  in  conse-        A  dreadful  explosion  took  place 
quence  of  an  information  having  lately  at  Portsmouth,  attended  with 
been  given  by  a'  female,   that  the  the  most  melancholy  consequences. 
\mts  an  tlnfit  alien  to  remain  in  this  The  second  battalion  of  the  8th 
country,   he  had  called  secretly  to  reginient  having  been  relanded  a 
apprize  her  of  the  fact,    as  well  as  few  days  since,  their  baggage  and 
to  advise  her  to  give  -10/.,   which  ammunition  were  placed  on  Point 
was  what  the  informer  wanted,  to  Beach,   where  they  remained  till 
keep  her  quiet :    at  which  she  be-  this  morning,  when  an  old  woman 
came  much  alarmed,  lest  any  evil-  emptying  a  pipe  which  she  had 
disposed  pefson  might  have  given  been  smoking  amon?  the  baggage, 
any  misrepresentation  of  her.    In-  the  sparks  iell  on  a  oarrel  of  gun* 
fluenced  by  this  fear,  she  gave  him  powder,  and  an  instant  explosion 
4/.,  being  all  she  had  in  the  house,  took  place :    the  effect  was  most 
and  he  appointed  to  call  for  the  re-  dreadful.  About  SO,  men,  women» 
mainderon  the  subsequent  Satur-  and  children,  were  literally  blown 
day,  having  given  her  a  strict  cau-  to  atonpis,  and  the  remains  of  their 
tion  not  to  let  a  second  person,  bodies,  limbs,  and  heads,  were  strew- 
know  of  the  affair^  as  he  would  lose  ed  in  all  directions.     One  poor  fel- 
his  situation  if  the  fact  eot  to  the  low  was  blown  over  the  whole  of 
Alien  Office.  Instead  ot  Saturday,  the  buildings  in  Point-street ;  an- 
he  called  on  the  Friday,   and  told  otlier  against  the  wall  of  the  Unioa^ 
the  prosecutrix  how  vigilant  the  tavern,  as  high  as  the  garret-win- 
persons  at  the  Ah'en  Office  were.,  dow ;   the  thigh  of  a  third  waft 
^nhis  embanrassed  her  still  more,  blown  as  far  as  Broad-street  Point* 
and  she  gave  him  2/.   more.    At  Numbers  of  legs,  arms,  &c.  hav« 
length  k  was  suspected  that  he  was  been  seen,  taken  from  the  tops  of 
an  impostor,  and  a  young  lady  was  thehouses :  and  the  whole  present- 
placed  behind  the  door  to  hear  tne  ed  a  scene  shocking  beyond  descrip* 
«oiivtr«ati«Q.  On  Saturday  the  2Sd  tioiu    All  the  houses  below  Broad- 

(H  2)  street 
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Street  Point  bad  their  sashes  blown  AUGUST. 
out, '  and  the  Star-and-Garter  and 

Union,   together  with  every  house  court  of  chancery. 

from  the  beach  upwards,  have  had  Lady  Augusta   D^Ameland  and  her 

the  whole  of  their  windows  com-  trustees  v.    H'u  royal  highness  thg 

pletely  demolished.    The  barrel  of  duke  of  Sussex* 

gunpowder  which  exploded*  stood  .  3.  A  petition  to  the  lord  chan- 

in  a  tier  with  16  others,  which,  for  eellor,  by  lady  Augusta,  was  heard 

several  hours,  wxre  every  moment  in  Lincoln's  Inn  hail  last  Saturday,  ^ 

expected  to  explode,   as  the  smok-  on  which  it  appeared  that  his  ma- 

ing  fragments  were  literally  strewed  jesty  and  his  royal  highness  having 

over  them  ;  but  a  company  of  the  made  a  libend  annual  provision  for 

Worcestermilitia,  with  some  resolute  lady  Augusta  and  her  children,  and 

sailors  at  their  head,    ventured  to  it  having  been  by 'agreement  refer- . 

tlie  spot,  and  cleared  the  burning  red  to  Mr.  Adam  to  arbitrate  and 

fragments  from  the  remaining  bar-  award  what  sum  remained  duefrom 

rels.     Previous  to  this  bold  enter-  his  royal  highness  to  lady  Augusta* 

prise,  which  will  doubtless  be  duly  Mr.  Adam  nad,  in  the  month  of 

rewarded,    almdst  all^  the  families  April  1808,  awarded  the  sum  of 

fled  in  confusion  to  Portsdown-hill,  1690/.  to  be  due  and  to  be  paid  by 

^expecting  the  whole  town  would  his  royal  highness  to  lady  Augusta, 

)>e  destroyed    by   the  apprehend-  on  balance  of  the  accounts  referred, 

ed     explosion ;      but     they   have  and  thereupon  it  appeared  that  lady 

since  returned,  imploring  blessings  Augusta  had,  by  consent,  on  her 

upon  the  heads  of  the  brave  fellows  part  dismissed  her  bill  in  chancery, 

vho  saved  the  town  from  general  That  the- award  was  made,  and 

destruction.    Lindergreen's  Store,  the  1690/.  remained  due,  were  not 

die  Star-and-Gartcr,    and  Union,  denied ;  but  his  royal  highness  ob- 

vere.on  fire  for  some  time,  but  not  jected  to  the  prayer  of  tne  petition 

destroyed.     Many  windows   were  for  payment  of  Uiat  sum,  because 

broken  at  Gosport ;  and  two  ovens  the  bill  was  dismissed ;  and  the 

Vere  blown  down.  lord  chancellor  on  that  ground  «ras 

pleased  to  dismiss  th»  petition. 

27.  At  Boston,  this  night,  was  vl^dy  Augusta    must  therefore 

'experienced  a  most  alarming  tern-  apply  tor  relief  to  some  other  juris* 

'pest :  It  began  about  half  past  8,  diction. 

and  w'as  not  over  till  nearly  11.  On  another '  application-^  to  the 

During  great  part  of  that  interval  lord    chancellor,    by   their     royal 

tlie  rain  descended  in  tenants,  and  highnesses  the  dukes  of  Sussex  and 

the  diunder.and  lightning  were  of  Cambridge,  his  lordship  has  been 

the  most  awful  kind-     About  10,  pleased  to  order  lady  Augusta's  son, 

fd\ir  ho  USC3  were  St  ruck  by  fire-balls;  who  w  now  near  16  years  of  age, 

a  window  of  one  of  the  houses  was  to  be  removed  from  Plarrow   to 

driven  in,  the  bed-clotlies  were  toro  Winchester  school, 

oif  a  bed,  ij^  a  cat  was  killed.—  ^dmirahy 'office^  jiugust  5« 

At  Klrton,  near  Boston,  a  mare  and  Extract  of  a  letter  from  capi.  Mfir* 

foal  w'eie  killed  by  lightjiing  ;. and  tin,    ilated   o£F  Percola   Point, 

a  small  house  ojn  .the  barfk  of  the  July  6,  to  sir  J,  Saurnarea. 

Forly-footnavigulion  was  destroyed  The  Implacable  and  Melpomene 

Sy  It.'          .,            *                   •  having  stood  into  the  Gulf  of  Nar- 

vir 
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va,  captured  nine  saih  of  vessels,  wings,  and  from  whence  they  could 

laden  with  timber,  spars  and  cord-  pour  a   destructive  fire  of  grape 

age,  belonging  to  the  emperor  of  upon   our  boats,    which,  ^noiwith- 

Kussia,  and  which,  I   doubt  not,  standing,    advanced    widi    perfect 

will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  coolness,  and  never  fired  a  gun  till 

our  own  dock-yards.     The  boats  of  actually  touching  the  enemy ;  when 

the  ships  under  that  active  and  va-  they  boarded  sword  in  hand,  and' 

luable  officer  licut.   Hawkey   (of  carried  all  before  them.     I' believe 

whose  enterprising  spirit  I  had  oc-  a  more  brilliant  achievement  does 

casion  to  speak  so  highly  when  off  not  grace  the  records  of  our  naval 

Dantzig)  have  looked  into  every  history;  each  officer  was  impatient 

creek  sQong  the  south  coast  of  the  to  be  the  leader  in  the  att^clc,  and 

Gulf,  without  finding  any  vessels  each  man  zealous  to  emulate  their 

whatever  5  and  he  is  now  on  the  noble  example ;  and  the  most  com* 

opposite  side  with  the  same  view.  plete  success  has  been  the  conse- 

P.  S.    Since  writing   the  above,  quenceofsuch  determined  bravery: 

lieut.  Hawkey  has  returned  with  of  eight  gun»boats,  eiich  mounting 

three  vessels,,  captured  by  the  boats  a  thirty-two  and  twenty-four  poun- 

of  the  Implacable,  Alclpomene,  and  der,  and   forty-six   men,  six   have 

Prometheus,  under  his  command  ;  been  brought  out,  and  one  sunk  ; 

andhereportseiglitsailofgun-boiits  and  the  whole   of  the   ships  and 

protecting  son^e  ships  in  shore,  and  vessels  (twelve  in  number)  under 

is  very  desirous  of  attacking  them;  their  protection,  laden  with  powder 

which  shall  be  done,  if  there  is  a  and  yrovisions  for  the  Russian  army, 

reasonable  hope  of  success.  brought  put,  and  a  large   armed 

WT  ikjr  e*  T     t     tr     n-n       »    »*  •  ^^"P  taken  and  burnt.  I  iiuve  deeply 

H.M.S.Implacahk.^PercolaPotnt^  ^o  lament  the  loss  of  many  mea 

*^"v  "•  killed  and  wounded,  and  especially 

Sir,  The  position,  taken  by  the  that   most    valuable    officer   licut, 

'Ruslian  flotilla  under  Percola  Point  Hawkey,  who,  after  taking  one  gun- 

seemed  so  much  like   a  defiance,  boat^  was  killed  by  a  giape  shot 

that  I  considered  something  was  in  the  act  of  boanii ng  the  second, 

necessary  ^o  be  d<<ne,  in  order  to  No  praise  from  my  p?n  cindoade- 

impress  these  strangers  with  that  quate justice  to  this  lament<^d  young 

sense  of  respect  and  fear  which  his  man  :—*as  an  officer,  he  was  ictive, 

majesty's  other  enemies  are  accu^  correct,. and  zealous,  iw  tb.e  highest 

tomed  to  show  to  the  British  flag  :  degree  ;  the  leader  in  every  kind  of 

I  dierefore  determined  to  gratify  enterprise,  and  regardle!;s  of  danger; 

the  anxious  wish  of  lieut.  Hawkey  he  delighted  in  whatever  com d  lend 

to  lead  the  boats  of  the  ships  named  to  promote  the  glory  of  hi^  country. 

in  the  margin*,  which  were  assem-  Hii»   last    words  were,    "Hu/.za! 

bled  by  nine  o'clock  last  night,  and  push  on  !  Engli^nd  for  ever  !  '*  Mr. 

proceeded  with  an  irresistible  zeal  Hawkey  hiid  been  away  in  the  boars 

and  intrepidity  towards  the  enemy,  on    d'lferenc    services    smce    last 

who  had  the  advantage   of  Jocal  Monday,  accopipanied  with  lieut. 

knowledge  to   take  a  position    of  Vernon,  whose  conduct. in  this  af- 

extraordinary  strength  within  two  fair  has  been  liighly  exemplary,  .xwd 

rocks,  serving  as  a  cover  to  tlielr  shown  him  worthy  to  be  the  com- 


*  impUcjibie^  B^llcropbon,  Melpomene,  and  Prometheus. 
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panion*  of  so  heroic  a  inan :  buc 
while  I  am  induced  to  mention  the 
name  of  Mr.  Vernon*  from  his 
constant  services  with  Mr.  Hav/key, 
I  feel  that  every  Ojfficer,  seaman, 
and  marvne,  h'fis  a  claim  to  my 
warmest  praises,  and  will,  1  trusty 
obtain  your  favourable  recommen* 
dation  to  the  lords  commissioners 
of  tlie  admiralty.  Iwieut.- Charles 
Allen,  of  the  BeUerophon,  v/as  the 
senior  officer  after  Mr.  Hawlcvy's 
4eath.  I  have  Just  bcfs^n  informed 
that  lieutenant  dtiriing  of  the  Pro- 
inietheuis,  who  was  severely  wound- 
ed, is  since  dead:  his- conduct  in 
this  a£Fair  was  very  conspicuous; 
and  captain  Foirest  speaks  highly 
in  praise  of  the  zeal  and  activity 
of  his  services  on  every  occasion. 
I  am  sure  you  will  readily  believe 
tliat  captain  Forrest  did  not  witness 
the  preparations,  for  the  attack, 
without  feeling  an  ardent  desigc  to 
command  it ;  but  I  was  obliged  to 
resist  his  pressing  importunity,  as 
a  matter  of  justice  to  Mr.  Hawkey. 
The  Russians  have  suffered  severely 
in  this  conflict ;  the  most  moderate 
statement  makes  it  appear  that  two- 
thirds  of  them  have  beex)  killed  ^nd 
wounded,  or  jumped  overboard. 
Enclosed  is  a  list  of  killed  and 
wounded,  th^  names  of  the  officers 
employed,  an  account  of  vessels 
paptured,  and  the  number  of  pri- 
jwners.  T.  B.  Marti k. 

LONDONpA^BTTB  EXTRAOftDINART. 

Do'wnirtg'itreety  jivgu^l  7. 
The  following  dispatches  were  re^ 
ceived  last  nighc  from  the  earl  oif 
Chatham. 

Jiead^q^arUrs^  MldtSehurgh^  Aug.  2. 

"  My  lord,  I  have  the  honour  of 
acquainting  your  lordship,  that 
haying  sailed  from  the  Downs  early 
In  the  morning  of  the  28tli  ult. 
with  rear-admiral  sir  Richard  Sira- 


chan,  in  his  majesty's  ship  Venera^ 
ble,  we  arrived  the  same  eveninc; 
and  anchored  in  the  East  Capel& 
roads,  and  were  joined  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  by  the  division  of 
die  army  under  lieut.-gen:  sir  John 
Hope.     It  blew  in  the  course  of 
that  day  afresh  gale  from  the  westr 
ward,  which  created  a  heavy  swell  | 
and  the  small  craft -being  much  ex- 
posed,   it  was  determined  to  seek 
shelter  for  them  in  the  anchorage  of 
the    Roompot,  where    lieut«-gen. 
sir  J.  Hope's  division  was  also  di* 
reqted  to  proceed,  in  ordtr  to  posr 
sess  siich  points  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  nnchorage ;    a$ 
well  as  with  a  view  to  future  opera- 
tions u]^  the  East  Scheldt.  The  left 
wing  of  the  army  under  lieut.rgen. . 
sir  Eyre  Coote^    particulatly  des- 
tined for  the  operations    against 
Walcheren,    arrived  oil  the  2Sfth 
and  moinlng  of  the  80th  ;   but  the 
wind  continuing  to  blew  fresh  from 
the  westward,    and  occasioning   a 
great  surf  on  the  beach,    both  on 
tne  side  of  Zoutland,   as  well  a^ 
near  Domburg,  it  became  expedi^ 
ent,  in  order  to  effect  a  landing,  to ' 
carry  the  whole  fleet  through  the 
narrow  and  difficult  passage  into 
the  Veer  Gat,   hitherto  considered 
impractijcable  for  large  ships;  which 
being    successfully    accc$mplished| 
and  the  necessary  preparations  for 
debarkation  being   completed,     I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  acquainting^ 
your  lordship  that  the  troops  land- 
ed on  the  Pree,    and  about  a  mile 
to  the  westward  of  Fort  der  Haak^ 
withput  opposition,  when  a  position 
was  taken  up  for  the  night  on  the 
sandhills,  with  EastCap^liein  front. 
Lieut.*gen.   Frasei;  was  detached 
immediately  to  thp  left  against  Fort 
der  Haak  and  Ter  Vere,'  the  for- 
mer of  which  on  his  approach  was 
evacuated  by  the  enemy;  but  the 
town  of  Vere,  which  was  strong  in 

its 
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its  defence,   and  had  a  garrison  of 
about  600  men,  held  oat  till  yes- 
terday morning,    notwithstanding 
the  heavy  and  well-direcped  fire  of 
the    boinb*vessels    and  gun-boats 
during  the  preceding  day,  and  un« 
til  the  place  was  closely  invested. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  31st, 
a  deputation  from  Middleburgh, 
from  whence  the  garrison  had  been 
withdrawn  into   Flushing,  having 
arrived  in  camp,   terms  of  capitu- 
lation were  agreed  upon,  copies  of 
which   I  have  the  honour  herewith 
to  enclose,   as  well  as  that  of  the 
garrison  of  Ter  Verc  ;   and  the  di- 
visions of  the  army   under  tlie  or- 
ders of  lieut-gen.  lord  Paget  and 
major-gen.    Graham    moved  for- 
ward, and  took  up  a  position  wi(h 
the  right  to  Maliskirke,  the  centre 
at  Gryperskirke,    and  the  left  to 
fit*  Laiirens.-— On  the  moniing  of 
the  1st  insl.  the  troops  advanced  to 
the  investment  of  Flushing,  which 
<>peration  was  warmly  contested  by 
jthe  enemy.    In  this  movement  he 
vms  driven  by  major-general  Gra- 
ham's division,  on  the  riglu,  fiom 
the  batteries  of  the  Dvkeshook, 
the  Vygeter,  and  the  Nole,    while 
brigad«?r-g^n.   Houston's  brigade 
forced  the  enemy  posted   ogfi  the 
r<nul  from  Middleburgh  to  retire, 
with    the   loss  of  4   guns,  Tind 
many  killed  and  wounded.  Lieut.- 
^en.  lord  Paget's  division  also  drove 
«n  the  posts  of  the  enemy,  and  took 
pp  his  position  at  West  Zouberg." 
[His    lordship    here    bestows 
gv^^t  praise  on  lieut.-gen.  sir  £• 
Coote,    and  the  officers  command- 
ing columns ;  likewise  on  the  light 
troops  under  brig.-gen.  baron  Rot- 
tenburg,  the  Sd  batt.  of  the  roy- 
al^»  Hank  companies  of  the  4th  reg., 
and  generally  on  the  wliole  of  me 
troops.] 

Ter  Vere  being  in  our  possession, 
Jieut«*^geti«  Eraser's  divimn  march* 


ed  in  the  evening  upon  Rjattem^ 
detachin?  a  corps  for 'the  reduction 
of  Ramakins  which,  when  effecued, 
will  complete  the  investment  of 
Flushing.     I  have  to  regret  the 
temporary  absence    of  brig.-gen. 
Browne,  who  was  wounded  late  in 
the  day,  but  I  trust  not  long  to  be 
deprived  of  his  services.— I  have  the 
honour  to  enclose  a  return  of  the 
killed,    wounded,    and     mlssing« 
Peeply  as  the  fall  of  every  Britiui 
soldier  is  at  all  times  to  be  lament- 
ed, the  loss  will  not  appear  to  have 
been  great,  when  the  serious  impe- 
diments it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
enemy  to  oppose  to  our  progress 
are  considered,  as  well  as  the  for- 
midable stare  of  the  batteries  of 
Flushing,  to  which  the  troops  were 
necessanly  exposed.    The  pressure 
of  circumstances  has  prevented  die 
commanding    ofiker    of  artillery 
from  furnishing  a  detailed  account 
of  the  guns  and  ordnance  stores 
taken  in  the  several  batteries,  and 
fortress  of  Ter  Vere,  but  which  will 
be  hereafter  transmitted,    with  a  . 
return  of  the  prisoners  taken  since 
our  landing,  supposed  to  amount 
to  ]  0(X).  Commodore  Owen's  squa- 
dron,   with  lieut.-gen.  marquis  of 
Huntley's  division,  remains  at  an-  , 
chor  in  the  Wieling  Passage,  and 
the  divisions  of  lieut.-gea«  the  earl 
of  Rosslyn  and  lieut.-gen.  Grosve- 
nor  are  arrived  at  the  anchorage 
in  the  Vere  Gat. 

[The  dispatch  concludes  with 
acknowledging  the  ability  with 
wliich  the  fleet  was  conducte4 
through  the  passage  into  the  Vere 
Gat,  and  likewise  the  realous  ex- 
ertions of  the  officers  of  the  navy, 
as  well  as  the  seanien  in  dragging 
the  artillery  through  a  heavy  sand.  J 

Chatham^ 

P.  S.  Since  writmg  the  above 

letter,  I  have  received  intelligence 

from  lieut,-gen.  sir  J^  Hope,  that 
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the  reserve  nf  the  anmy  hsfd  effect-  my  intention  to  have  preceded  the 
ed  their  landing  rn  Soiuh  Beve-  expedition,    in  company  with   the 
land,    and  that  a  detachment  had  Venerable,    on  board  which   ship 
occupied  the  town  of  Goes.  lord  Chatham  had  embarked  ;  but 
[Articles  of  capftulation  for  the  finding  the  public   service   might 
surrender  cf  the  towii  of  Middle-  suffer    from    the    commanders-in- 
burgh  follow.     Th^y  stipulate  for  chief  befng  separated,  I  therefore 
the  protection  of  the  peaceable  citi-  sliifted  to  the  Venerable,    and  sail- 
zens,  as  well  as  all-private  proper-  ed  from   the  Downs  at  daylight 
ty,    on  condition  that  all  fire-arms  on  the  28th   ult. — I   have  now  to 
are  given  up,    and  the  public   pro-  acquaint  you,    for  their  lordships* 
pCrty  account'.d  fur  to  British  com*  information,   of  my  arrival  on  the  , 
mlsbioncrs  appointed  for  that  pur-  evening  of  that  day  in  the  Stone 
pose.  Public  functionaries  and  their  Deeps,  with  the  Amethyst  and  se- 
lamilie's  are  to  be  permitted  to  re-  veral  smaller  vessels,  where  I  was 
tire  to  any  other  part   of  Holland,  joined  by  the  Fisgard,  capt.  Bolton, 
The  capitnhitioii  of  the  fortress  of  who    had  with  ^reat  judgement 
-  Vcre  is  likewise   appended.     The  placed  vessels  on  the  various  shoals 
garrison  surrendered  prisoners  of  off     this     coast.       After      darki 
war,    public  property  is  to  be  deli-  lieut.  Groves,   of  this-  ship,    with 
vered  up,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  some  skilful  pilots  in  Deal  boats, 
town  are  to  be  protected  in  their  were  dispatched  to  sound  the  Room- 
privileges.]  pot  channel,  and  to  station  vessels 
Mtddlelurghi  August  3.  at  its  entrance, — Early  next  mom- 
My  lord,    Since  my   letter  of  ing,  the  29th,  the  division  of  lieut- 
jresterday's  date,    I  have  received  gen.  sir  J.  Hope,    conducted  by 
intelligence  from  lieut  .-gen,  sir-  J,  capt.    Bathurst,    in   the   Salsette, 
Hope,  of  hishaving  occupied  Batz,  joined  me,  as  did  also  rear-admiral 
and  taken  possession  of  the  whole  sir  R.  Keats  in  the  Superb.     Thb 
island    of     South    Beveland.      I  zealous  officer  bad  the  command  of 
have  also  tlie  satisfaction  to  ac-  the  blockading  squadron  off  the  en- 
quaint  your  lordship,    that,    upon  trance  of  the  Scheldt ;  but,  observ- 
the  batteries   being    prepared    to  ing  the  armament  pass,   he,    with 
open,  the  fortress  of  Ramakins  sur-  his  usual  promptitude,    left  that 
rendered  this  evening,    and  I  have  squadron  under  the  orders  of  lord 
the  honour  to  enclose  the  articles  Gardner,   and  resumed  the  charge 
of  capitulation.               Chatham,  of  sir  J.  Hope's  division :    I  there- 
[The  capitulation  cf  the  fortress  fore  directed  the   rear-admiral   to 
bf  Ramakins    here  follows.     The  shift  his  flag  to  tlie  Salsette,  and  to 
garrison,    consisting  ojf  only   I'S?  proceed  to  the  Room pot.^— The  en- 
men,  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.]  trance  to  that  channel  is  very  nar- 
Mmirahy-rjice^  Aug,  7,  row  ;  and  as  I  wa^  aware  of  sir  H. 
Dispatches  brought   by    lieut.  J.  Popham's  local  knowledge  of  the 
•    Duncan,  of  the  Ida  cutter,  were  insular  navigation  before  me,  I  in- 
received  yesterday  evening  from  trusted  to  that  officer  the  service  of 
sir  J.  Strachan.'  leadinc^  sir  R.  Keats's  division  in, 
Vtnerahk^  bffthe  Vere  Gat^  Aug.  4.  and  which  he" did  with  great  skill 
'  Sir,    You   have    been    already  in  the  ^abrina,   capt.  Kittoe :    the 
acquainted  that  I  had  hoisted  my  whole  were  anchored  in  safety  op- 
flag  in  the  Ameth^sti  and«hat  it  was  posite  Zeeiickzeej  situated  betweeu 

the 
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the  islands  of  Schowen  and  North 
Beveland. — ^That  afternoon  rear- 
adminil  Otway  with  the  left  wing 
of  the  army,  under  sir .  E.  Coote, 
joined  me  in  the  Stone  Deeps,  but 
it  blew  too  fresh  to  have  any  corrt- 


raoming  began  to  caiinonado  Cam- 
vere,  which  had  been  summoned, 
but  held  out.  The  fire  of  the  gun- 
boats was  exceedingly  welldirected^ 
and  did  much  damage  to  the 
town, — The  officers  and  crews  en- 


xnunication.     On  the  morning  of  gaged  in  that  service  had  a  great 

the  30th,  sir  H.  Popham  returned  claim  to  my  admiration   for  their 

with  a  letter  from  sir  R.  Keats,  ac-  conduct.  •  Three  of  our  gun-boats* 

quainting    me    tliat    the    division  were   sunk.     In  the  afternoon   it 

under  his  charge  were  all  safely  an-  blew  fresh  ;  and  as  the  strength  of 

chored;  and  I  was  likewise  informed  the  tide  prevented  the  bombs  from 

that  there  w:ib  sufficient  space  in  the  acting,  I  <iirec ted  the  flotilla  to  fall 

Roompot  tb  contain  all   the  ships,  back,  preserving  a  menacing    posi- 


to  which  anchorage  sir  H.  Popham 
undertook  to  conduct  them ;  ^nd 
as  it  blew  fresh,  widh  all  the  appear- 
ance of  an  approaching  gale,  the 
squadron  waf«;  instantly  got  under 
sail,    and  led  in  by  the  Venerable, 


tion.  .At  night,  capt.  Richafdson 
of  the  Caesar,  who  was  on  the 
Dyke  on  shore,  threw  some  rock- 
ets at  the  nearest  battery  of  Cam- 
vere,  and  soon  after  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  town  sent  out   ai^ 


when  they  all  came-to  in  safety  off    offer  to  surrender,     A  copy  xjf  the 


the  Vere  Gat. — As  soon  as  the 
ships  were  secured,  measures. were 
instantly  taken  to  prepare  to  land 
the  -army  on  the  island  of  Walche- 
ren.  I  did  not  wait  for  tlie  gun- 
boats coming  up,  but  ordered  those 
who  happened  to  be  near  the  Ve- 


terms  acceded  to  by  lieut.-gen. 
Fraser,  and  captain  Richardson, 
the  senior  naval  officer  on  the  spot, 
accompanies  this  letter. — ^The  army 
imder  sir  J.  Hope  landed  at  South 
Beveland  on  the  1st  of  this  month ; 
and  by  a  letter  from  sir   R.  Keats, . 


nerable,  together  with  the  mortar  of  yesterday's  date,  I  find  the 
brigs,  to  push  in  shore,  to  cover  whole  of  the  island  is  in  our  pos- 
the  landing,  and  to  force  the  Der-  session,  the  enemy's  ships  are  all 
haak  battery.  At  half  past  four  above  Lillo,  and  those  most  ad- 
the  boats  put  off  under  the  direc-  vanced,  as  high  up  as  Antwerp, 
tion  of  lord.  Amelius  Beauclerc,  of ,  We  are  getting  our  flotilla  through 
the  Royal  Oak,  and  capt.  Cockbum  the  slough  into  the  Western  Scheldt, 
of  the  Belleisle,  and  the  troops  were  to  prevent  succours  being  thrown 
landed  m  excellent  order,  without  inso  Flushing  by  the  canal  of 
opposition  j  the  firing  from  the  ^' 
mortar  and  gun- vessels  having  dri-  * 
ven  the  enemy  completely  from  the 


Derhaalc  battery,  paving  thus 
accomplished  this  first  object,  I  lost 
no  time  in  directing  the  bombs  and 
gun-vessels  to  proceed  up  the  Vere 
Gat,  off  Cam  vere;  and  having 
given  sir  H.  Popham,  who  at  the 
request  of  lord  Chatham  hud  re- 
mained cm  shore  with  his  lordship, 
permission  to  employ  them  as  the 
seryice  might  require,  •  he. the  next 


Ghent. 

[The  letter  concludes  with  ac- 
knowledging the  particular  services 
of  rear-admiral  Otway, sir  R.  Keats, 
lord  Beauclerc,  and  capt.  Cock- 
bum,  and  generally  all  the  officers 
and  seamen  of  his  majesty's  ships.] 

R.  J.  Strachan. 

SiArtna^  off' South  Beveland^  Aug,  1. 

Sir  I  have  the  satisfaction  to 

inform  you,  that  sir  John'Hope  a»d 

7000  of  his  division  of  the  army 

were  landed  on  South  Beveland 

this 
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this  afremoon^  since  which  I  have 
been  iuformed  by  message  firom  hiniy 
that  he  was  met  on  his  approach 
towards  Goes  by  the  mai^istfates^ 
into  which  place  he  is  at  hbertv  to 
enter  whenerer  he  pleases.     Three 
of  the  enemy's  ships  of  the  line,  and 
'  six  brigs,  are  at  anchor  off  die  east 
«nd  of  Soijith  Beveland ;  the  others, 
I  conclude,  have  moved  higher  up 
the  Scheldt. — Three  of  the  four 
sloops  I  brought  up  with  me  struck 
in  coming  up.     I  nave  hoisted  my 
flag  in  the  Sabrina,  and  am  not 
wiuiout  hopes  of  getting  the  re- 
mainrog  parts  of  the  division  on. 
shore,  and  most  part  of  the  army 
supplied  tomorrow.  R.  G.  Ksats. 
The  substance  of  this  letter  was 
tent  by  telegraphic  communication 
from  the  Sabrina,  at  Bve  o'clock. 
The  six  brigs'are  getting  under  sail 
and  movinf^  np  the  Scheldt  appa« 
rently,  but  the  ships  of  the  line  are 
still  fast. 

Soon  after  I  landed,  I  was  inform- 
ed by  letter  from  sir  John  Hope,  that 
Bathr.  had  been  evacuated  in  the 
night ;  and  as  he  informed  me  the 
communication  was  open  between 
Walcheren  and  this  island,  and  he 
had  sent  to  lord  Chatham  an  ac- 
count of  the  evacuation,  I  conclu- 
ded you  would  hear  it  from  hence, 
and  went  on  to  Bathz  with  a  view 
to  make  observations,  and  from 
wh.ii^b  I  axft  this  moment  returned. 

R.  G.  Kcatsa 

jSir  R«  J.  Strachan,  bart.  &c. 

f 0.  During  the  late  thunder- 
storm, a  labourer,  of  Maidwell,  in 
Northamptonshire,  who  had  im« 
prudently  taken  shelter  under  a  tree, 
while  in  the  act  of  calling  to  two  of 
his  companions  to  join  him,  was  in- 
.tlantaneously  struck  dead  hy  the 
lig^i^ing.  On  the  above  evening  - 
a  sheep  belonging  to  Mr*  H«  Bmyy 


butcher,  of  Coventry,  was  killed 
by  the  lightning,  while  taking  re^ 
fuge  under  a  tree.  A  cow  wfis  also 
killed  at  Fi}longly,  the  property  of 
a  poof  industrious  man.-— Mr.  John- 
stone, oP  Idlicote,  had  five  sheep 
killed,  while  standing  under  a  tree. 
At  Chippenham,  Cambri4geshire, 
a  tower'  windmill,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Thos.  Chapman,  was  struck  by 
lightning  on  the  middle  bolt  of  the 
sail,  ana  shivered  into  ^460  pieceSf 
which  were  picked  up  and  told  from 
the  sail.  It  came  down  at  one 
comer,  split  the  brick-work,  and 
shivered  a  piece  of  the  door.  A 
few  ounces  of  lamp-black  that  were 
ii^  the  mill  were  scattered  about, 
and  the  paper  which  contained  it 
scorched,  but  no  damage  was  done 
to  the  inside  of  the  miU. 

Dtnuning-Mreet  Aug,  11. 
Dispatches  from  sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley,  K.  B. 

My  lord,  After  I  had  written  to 
your  lordship  on  the  1st  instant, 
Joseph  Bonaparte  crossed  the  Ta- 
gus  again,  and  joined  Sebastiani 
with  tne  troops  he  had  brought 
from  Madrid,,  and  with  a  detach- 
ment from  marshal  Victor's  corps, 
making    the  corps    of  Sebastiani 
about  28,000  men,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  attacking  Vecegas's  corps. 
Venegas,  however,  retired  into  the 
mountains  of  the '  Sierra  Morena, 
and  col.  Larey  with  his  advanced 
guard  attacked  a  French  advanced 
corps  in  the  nxKht,  and  destroyed 
many  of  them.  The  French  troops 
then  returned  again  to  the  Tagus, 
which  river  Joseph  had  crossed  with 
the  reinforcement  which  he  had  ta- 
ken to  Sebastiani's  corps  ^  and  this 
last  cori»,  consisting  ot  1 0,000  men 
only,  was  on  the  Im  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  about  Madrilejos,  in  frtmt 
of  Venegas,  who  was  again  ad- 
vancing,   T)»e  last  accounts  from 
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this  quarter  were  of  the  8th.     The 
French  army  under  Victor,  joined 
by  the  detachments  brouf^^ht  by  Jo- 
seph fi*om  Sebastiani's  corps,  and 
amounting  in  ihe  whole  to  about 
t}/}fi{jO  men,  are  concentrafed  m 
tlie   neighbourhood   of   TaLivera, 
iSind  on  the  Alberche ;  gen.  Cuesta's 
army  has  been  in  the  position  which 
I  informed  your  lordship  that  it 
had  taken  up,  since  I  addressed  you 
4)n  the  1st  instant.    The  advanced 
guard  of  the  British  army  arrived 
on  the  Hth,  and  the   troops  which 
!ivere  with  me  pn  tht^Tagus  arrived 
by   the  lOih;  the  2.Sd*  light  dra- 
goons *  and  the  48th  arrived  yestcr- 
]day  ;  the  (ilbt  regiment  will  arrive 
to-morrow.  I  went  to  gen,  Cuesta's 
quarters  at  Almarez  on  the  10th, 
and  stayed  there -till  the  l^th,  and 
t  have  arranged  with  that  general 
a  plan  of  operations  upon  the  French 
army^  which  we  are  to  begin  to 
cany  into  execution  on  tlie   ISth, 
if  the    French  should  remain   so 
long  in  their  position.     The  Spa- 
nish army unfder  gen.  Cuesta  consists 
of  about  38,000  men  (exclusive  of 
Vcnegas*s  corps),  of  which  7000 
are  cavalry.     About  1 4,000  men 
are  detached  to  the  bridge  d' Arzo- 
)[>ispo,  and  the  remainder  are  in  the 
camp  under  the  Puerte  de  Mirabete. 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  your 
lot  d«»hip,  that  the  seven  battalions 
of  infantry  from  Ireland  and  the 
Islands,  and   the   troops   of  horse 
artillerv  from  Great  Britain,  arrived 
at    Lisbon  in  the  beginning  of  the 
moaih.  Gen.  Crau ford's  brigade  is 
on  its  march  to  join  the  army,  but 
will  not  arrive  here  till  the  24th  or 
tfoth.  Arthur  Welleslev. 

The  following  dispatch*:*  have  been 
received  from  the  carl  of  Chat- 
ham, 
f/rJt/'quarterSf  Mlddkhurgbj  Aug.  7- 
My  lord,  Nothing  very  material 


has  occurred  since  mv  last  dispatch 
of  the  3d  inst.     We  nave  been  un- 
remittingly employed  in  bringing 
up  the  artillery  of  siege,  ammani* 
tion,  and  stoies,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Flushing ;  and  the  troops  have  been 
occupied  in  the  construction  of  the 
batteries,  and  in  carrying  on  the 
several  works  before  the  pLice,  but 
which  have  been  necessarily  inter* 
nipted   by  the  very  heavy   rains 
which  have  fallen  here.     The  en^ 
my  is  active  and  enterprising,  and 
the  garrison  has,  certainly  received 
considerable  reinforcements   from 
the  opposite  coast ;  nor  has  it  been 
ii^  tlie  power  of  tlie  flotilla  hitherto 
to  prevent  it.   Under  these  circum* 
stances  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  land  lieut.-gen.  Grosvenor's  divU 
sion  ;  and  the  two  light  battalions 
of  the  king's  German  legion  have 
been  also  for  the  present  brought  on 
shore.     Immediately  on  the  tall  of 
Ramakins,  I  determined,  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  arrangements  were 
made,  to  pass  the  infantry  of  lieut.- 
gen.   the  earl  of  Rosslyn's  corps^ 
together    wiih    the     marquis     of 
HjntleT'sdivision,andtheHghtbrir 
gides  of  artillery,  into  Sonth  Beve* 
land,  to  form  a  junction  with  the  re* 
serve  under  iieut.-een.  sir  J.  Hope; 
and  that  the  cavalry  and  ordnance 
ships,  together  with  the  transports 
for  lieut.-gen.  Grosvenor's  divisionn 
the  moment  their  services  conld  be 
spared  from  before  Flushing,  should 
be  brought  through  the  Slow  Pas- 
sage, and   proceed  up  the   West 
Scheldt ;  but  of  course  this  lattei; 
operation  cannot  take  place  until 
a  sufficient  naval  force  shall  have 
been   enabled  to  enter  the  river, 
and   to  proceed  in  advance ;  but 
the  very  severe  blowing  weather  we 
have  constantly  experienced,  added 
to  the  great  difficulty  of  the  navw 
gatlon,  ha$  hitherto  baffled  all  their 
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efforts.  By  letters  from  lieut.-gcn. 
sir  J.  Hope,  I  find  that  the  enemy 
had  on  the  5th  inst.  come  down 
with  ai>out  28  gun-vessels  before 
Bathz,  on  whidi  place  they  kept 
up  a  smart  cannonade  for  some 
hours,  but  were  forced  to  retire  by 
tlie  guns  from  the  fort ;  and  every 
thing  has  since  renruiined  quiet  in 
tliat  quarter.  Chatham. 

^     Mtddkhurghi  Aug,  S. 

*  My  lord,  Since  closing  my  dis- 
patch of  yesterday's  date,  the  ene- 
my, towards  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  in  considerable  force,  made 
a  vigorous  soi;tie  upon  the  right  of 
our  line  occupied  by  maj.-gen. 
Graham's  division.  The  attack 
^  "was  prinerpally  directed  upon  our 
advanced  piquets,  whidi  were  sup- 
ported by  the  3d  battalion  of  the 
royals,  the  5th  an4  35th  regiments 
under  col.  Hay.  These  corps,  toge- 
ther with  detachments  of  the  royal 
artillery,  the  95th,  and  light  batta- 
lions of  the  king's  German  legion, 
received  the  eneniy  with  their  ac- 
customed intrepidity ;  and,  after  a 
sharp  contest  of  some  duration, 
forced  him  to  retire  with  very  con- 
aderable  loss  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners.  In'this  affair  the 
enemy  has  had  another  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  superior  gallantry 
of  British  troops  ;  in  no  instance 
h?s  he  succeeded  in  making  the 
leas^  impression  throughout  our 
line  f  and  on  this  occasion,  so  far 
from  profiting  by  his  attempt,  he 
has  been  obliged  to  relinquish 
some  very  advantageous  ground 
where  our  advanced  posts  are  now 
established.  I  cannot  too  strongly 
express  my  sense  of  the  unremitting 
vigilance  and  ability  manifested  by 
ftiaj.-gen.  Graham,  in  securing  and^ 
maintaining  his  post  against  the 
repeated  attempts  of  the  enemy  to 


di  lodge  him;  and  I  have  great 
satisfaction  in  acquainting  your 
lordship,  that  the  major-general 
mentions,  in  terms  of  the  warmest 
approbation,  the  diitinguished  con- 
duct and  gallantry  of  the  officers 
and  troops  engaged  on  this  occasion* 

^Chatham. 
[Here   follows   an   abstract   re- 
•turn  of  ordnance,  .ammunition,  and 
stores,  taken  from  die  enemy.] 

14.  The  as/izes  for  tlic  county 
of  SoTrerset  commenced  this,  day, 
when  capt.  John  Davison*  of  tlie 
royitl  marines,  was  foiuid  guilty  of 
stealing  a  piece  of  muslin  of  the 
value  of  30.f.  the  property  of  James 
Bunter,  mercer,  of  Taunton.  He 
is  to  be  transported  for  seven  years, 

DiWff/wf-j/r^f/,  Aug*  15. 
The  following  dispatches  wcte  this 
day  received  from   sir  Arthur 
,   Wellesley. 

Taltyvera  dc  la  Reyna^  July  29. 
My  lord,  Gen.  Cuesta  followed 
the  enemy's  march  with  liis_  army 
from  the  Alberche  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th  as  far  ^s  Santa  Olalla, 
and  pushed  forward  his  ads^anccd 
guard  as  fax  as  Torrijos.  For  the 
reasons  stated  to  your  lordship  in 
my  dispatch  of  the  Si-th,  I  moved 
only  two  divisions  of  infantry  and 
a  brigade  of  cavalry  across  the 
Alberche  to  Cassalegos,  under  the 
command  of  lieut.-gen  Sherbrooke^ 
with  a  view  to  keep,  up  tlie  com- 
munication between  gen.  Cuesta 
and  me,  and  with  sir  R.  Wilson's 
corps'  at  Escalona.  It  appears  that 
gen.  Venegas  had  not 'carried  into 
execution  that  part'  of  the  plart  of 
operations  which  related  to  his  corps, 
and  that  he  was  still  at  Damiel,  in 
La  Mancha  ;  and  the  enemy  in  the 
course  of  the  24*h,  25th,  and  26th, 
collected  all  his  forces  in  this  part 
.of  Spain,    between   Torrijos  and 

Toledo* 
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Toledo,  leaving  but  a  small  corps  The  right,  consistirtg"  of  Spanish 

of  2000  ixierv  in  that  place.     His  troops,    extended    immediiitely   in 

united  army, thus  consisted  of  the  front  of  the  town  of  Talavera  down  ' 

corps  of  marshal  Victor,  of  that  to  the  Tagus.     This   part  of  the 

of  gen.    Scba^itiani,   and  of  7   or  ground  was  covered  by  olive-trees, 

8000  men,   the  guards  of  Joseph  and  much  intersected  by  banks  and 

Bonaparte,    and   the   garrison     of  ditches.     The   hl^h    road   leading 

Madrid  ;  and  it  was  commanded  fron^  the  bridge  over  the  Alberche 

by   Joseph   Bonaparte,    aided    by  was  defended  by  a  heavy  battery  in 

marshals  Jourdan  and  Victor,  and  front  of  a  church,  which  was  occu- 

geri.  Sebastiani.     On  the  2^nh  gen.  pied  by  Spanish  infantry.     All  the 

Cuesta's  advanced  guard  was  at-  avenues  to  the  town  were  defended 

tacked  near  Torrijos,  and  obliged  in  a  similar  manner  ;  the  town  was 

to  fall  back,  and  the  general  re-  occupicif,  and  the  remainder  of  the 

tired  wiih  his  army  on  that  day  to  Spanish  infantry  was  formed  in  two 

the  left  bank  of  the  AlbercJie,  gen.  liui^;  behind  the  banks,  on  the  roads 

Sherbrooke  continuing  at  Cassale-  -leading  from  the  town  and  die  right, 

gos,  and  the  enemy  at  Santa  Olalla.  to  the  left  of  our  position.  •  In  the 

It- was  then  obvious,  that  the  ene-  centre,    between   the   two   armies, 

mj  intended  to  try  the  result  of  a  there  \vas  a  commanding  spot  of 

general  action,  for  whicli  the  best  ground,  on  which  we  had  begun 

position    appeared    to   be    in    the  to  construct  a  redoubt,  with  some 

neighbourhood  of  Talavera  ;  and  t>pcn  j^round  in  its  rear.    Brig.-gen. 

gen.  Cuesta  having   cunscAted  to  A.  Campbell  Was  posted   at  this  . 

take  up  this  po.-.ition  x)n  the  morn-  spot   with   a  division  of   infantr^^ 

in'g   of  the   t^Tth,  I    ordered   gen.  supported  in  his  rear  by  gen.Cotion's 

Sherbrooke  to  retire  w^ith  his  corps  brigade   of   dragoons    and    some 

to  its  station  in   the  line,  leaving  Spanish  cavalry.  At  abfiit  two,  on 

gen.  M'Kenzie  with  a  division  of  the  27 th,  the  enemy  appeared  in 

mfantry  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  strength 'on  the  left  bank  of  the- 

a3  an  advanced  post  in  the  wood,  Alberche,  and   manifested  ,an'  in- 

on  the  right  of  Alberche,.  which  teiition  to  attack  gen.  Mackenzie's 

covered  our  left  flank.     The  posi-  division.     The   attack   was  made 

tion  taken  up  by  the  trOo»  s  at  Ta-  before  they  could  be  withdrawn  ; 

lavera  extended  rather  luovc  than  but  die  troops,  consisting  of  gen. 

two  railes ;  the  ground  was  open  Mackenzie's    and    col.    Donkin's 

upon   the  left,  where  the   British  brigades,  an^  gen.  Anson's  brigade 

army   wAs  stationed,   and   it  was  of  cavalry,  and  supported  by  gen, 
commanded  by  a  height,  on  which^  Payne,  with  the  other  four  regi- 

was»  in  echelon  and  in  second  line,  ments  of  cavalry,  in  the  plain  be- 

a  division  of  infantry,  under  the  or-  iween    Talavera    and    the    wood, 

ders  of  maj.-gen-  Hill.   There  was  wiihdrew  in  good  order,  but  with 

a.  valley  between  this  height  and  some  loss,  particularly  by  the  2d 

a  range  of  mountains  still  further  battalion  87th   regiment,   and  2d 

upon  the  left,  which  valley  was  not  battalion    31st    regiment,    in  the 

at  fir5t  occupied,  as  it  wa^  com-  .wood.     Upon   this    occasion,    the 

manded  by  the  height  before  mtiii'^  steadiness  ajid  discipline  of  the  45th 

tioned ;  and  the  range  of  mountains  regiment,   and    the  5th   battalion 

appeared  too  distant  to  have  any  60th  regiment,  were  conspicuous ; 

influence  upon  the  ej^ppctcd  action,  and  I  had  panic ulac  reason  for  be- 

intr 
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ing  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
wnich  maj.-gen  Mackenzie  with- 
drew his-  advanced  guard.     As  the 
dav  advanced,  the  enemy  appeared 
ih  large  numbers  on  the  right  of 
theAlberche,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  he  was  advancing  to  a  general 
attack    on    the    combined    arxmr. 
Gen.  Mackenzie  continued  to  ^11 
back  gradually  upon  the  left  of  the 
position  of  the  combined   armies^ 
where  he  was  placed  in  the  second 
line,  in  the  rear  of  the  guards,  col. 
Donkin  being  placed  m  the  same 
•ituation  furilier  upon  the  left,  in 
the  rear  of  the  king's  German  le- 
gion.     The    enemy    immediately 
Commenced  his  attack  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  by  a  cannonade 
upon  the  kft  of  our  position,  and 
by  an  attempt,  with  his  cavalry,  to 
overthrow  the    Spanish    infantry, 
posted,  as  I  have  before  stated,  on 
the  right :  this  attempt  failed  en* 
tbely.   Early  in  the  night  he  push- 
ed a  division  along  the  valley,  On 
the  left  of  the  heignt  occupied  by 
gen.  Hill,'  of  which  he  gained   a 
Aiomentary  possession,  but  maj.- 
gen.  Hill  attacked  it  instantly  with 
ue  bayonet,  and  regained  it.  This 
fcittack  was. repeated  in  the  night, 
l>ut  failed,  and  again  at  daylight  in 
the  morning  of  the  26th,  by  two 
divisions  of  infantry,  and  was  re- 
pulsed bymaj.-gen.  Hill.  Maj.-gen. 
tlill  has  reported  to  the  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  the  conduct  of  the 
29th  regiment,  and  of  the  1st  bat- 
talion 48th  regiment,  in  these  diflfe* 
rent  aflFairsi  ds  well  as  that  of  maj.- 

fen.  Ttlson  and  bng.-gen.  Richard 
tewart.  We  have  lost  many 
brave  officers  and  soldiers  ia  the 
defence  of  this  important  point  in 
our  poi:ition  )  among  others  I  can- 
not avoid  to  mention  brig.-maj. 
Tordyce  and  brig.-maj.  Gardner; 
and  maj.*gen.  I^ill  ^"as  himself 
troundedi  but,  t  am  happy  to  say^ 


but  slightly.    The  defeat  of  this 
attempt  was  followed  about  nooii 
by  a  general  attack  with  the  ene-< 
my's  whole  force  upon  the  whole 
of  that  part  of  the  position  occtM 
pied  by  the  Br*tish  army.    In  con-< 
sequence  of  the  repeated  attempts 
upon  the  height  on  our  left  by  the 
valley,  I  had  placed  two  brigades 
of  British  cavaTry  in  that  valley, 
supported  iu  the  rear  by  the  due  d* 
Albu'querque's  division  of  Spanish 
cavalry.     The  enemy  then  placed 
light  infantry  in  the  range  of  moun- 
tains on  the  left  of  the  valley,  which 
were  opposed  by  a  division  of  Spa* 
nish  infantry  under  lient.-gen  De 
Bassecourt.     The  general  attack 
began  by  the  march  of  several  co« 
lumnS  of  infantry  into  the  valley, 
w^ith  a  view  to  attack  the  height 
occupied  by  maj.-gen.  Hill.  These 
columns  W4:re  immediately  charged 
by  the  1st  German  light  dragoons, 
and  23d  dragoons,  under  the  com- 
mand of  gen.  Anson,  directed  bjr 
lieut.-gen.  x*ayne,  and  supported  by 
gen.  Fane's  brigade  of  heavy  caval* 
ry ;  and  although  the  2dd  dragoons 
su^eredconsiderableloss,  the  charge 
had  the  efiect  of  preventing  tne 
execution  of  that  part  of  the  ene» 
my's  plan.    At  the  same  time  he 
directed  an  attack  upon  bri^.-gen. 
Alex.  Campbell's  position  m  the 
centre  of  die  combined  armies,  and 
on  the  right  of  the  British.    This 
attack  was  most  successfully  repuls- 
ed by  brig.-geh.  Campbell >  support* 
ed  by  the  king's  regiment  of  Spanish 
cavalry  and  two  battalions  ot  Spa- 
nish infantry  $  and  brig.-gen.  Camp^ 
bell  took  the  enemy's  cannon.  The 
brigadier-^general  mentions    parti- 
cularly the  conduct  of  the  97th,  the 
2d  bsittalion   7th,  and  of  the  2d 
battalion  53d  regiments ;   and  I 
was  highly  satisfied  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  part  of  the  posU 
tk>n  was  defended.  An  attack  was 
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also  made  at  the  same  time  tipon 
Iteot.-gen  Sherbrooke's  division, 
which  was  on  the  left  and  centre  of 
the  1st  Fine  of  the  British  army. 
This  attack  was  most  gallantly  re- 
pulsed by  a  charge  \i  ith  bayonets, 
by  the  whole  Hivision  ;  but  the  bri- 
gade of  guards,  which  were  on  the 
right,  having  advanced  too  far, 
they  were  exposed  on  thtir  left  flank 
to  die  fire  of  the  enemy's  battery 
and  of  their  retiring  columns ;  and 
the  division  was  obliged  to  retire 
towards  the  original  position,  under 
cover  of  the  2d  line  of  g'enl  Cotton's 
brigade  of  cavalry,  which  I  had 
moved  from  the  centre,  and  of  the 
1st  battalion  48th  regiment.  I  had 
moved  this  regiment  from  its  origi- 
nal position  on  the  heights,  as  soon 
as  I  observed  the  advance  of  the 
guards ;  and  it  was  formed  in  the 
plain,  and  advanced  upon  the  ene- 
mj,  .and  covered  the  formation 
onieut.-gen.  Sherbrooke's  division. 
Shortly  after  the  repulse  of  xhh 
general  attack,  in  which  apparently 

*'  all  the  enemy's  troops  were  em- 
ployed, he  commenced  his  retreat 
across  the  Alberche,  which  "w^ 
conducted  tn  the  most  regular  or- 
der, and  Was  effected  during  tlie 
nighi,  leaving  in  our  hands  20 
pieces  of  cannon,  ammunition,  tvim- 
oiils,  and  some  prisoners.  Your 
lordship  will  observe  by  the  inclosed 
return,  the  great  loss  which  we 
have  sustained  of  valuable  officers 
and  soldiers  in  this  long  and  hard- 
fought  action,  with  more  than  dou- 
ble our  tiuznber :  t^at  of  the  ene- 
my has  been  muck-  greater.  I  am 
tnfottned  tiiat  erich^  brigades  of 

'  infantry  kavebeen  dettfx>yed  |  and, 
indeed,  .the  battaliont  that  retreated 
were  much  reduced  in  numbers* 
Hiy  all  aceoauts  dieir  loss  is  lOjQOQ 
men.  Geiis.  Lapisse^  am!  Morlot 
are  killed  ;  genS.  Sebastianr  and 
Beutet  woii»(ied«r    i  faav^'  par* 


ticularly  to  lament  the  loss  of  maj.- 
gen.  Mackenzie,  who  had   dtstin- 
guislied  himself  on  the  27th,  and 
or  brig.-gcn,    Langwortli   of  the 
king's  German  legion,  and  of  brig.- 
maj.  £ecket  of  tne  guards.    Your 
lordship  will  observe,  that  the  at- 
tacks of  the  enemy  were  princi- 
pally, if  not  entirely,  directed  a- 
gainst  the  British  troops.  The  Spa- 
nish commander  in  chief,  his  offi- 
cers, and  troops,  manifested  every 
disposition  to  render  us  assistance, 
and  tliose  of  them  which  were  en« 
gaged  did  their  dntyj  but  the  ground 
which  they  occupied  was  so  im- 
portant, and  its  front  at  the  same^ 
time  so  difficult,  that  I   did  not 
think  it  proper  to  urge  'them  to 
make  any  movement  on  tlie  left  of 
the  enemy,  while  he  was  engaged 
with  us.     I  have  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  conduct  of  all  the  offi- 
cers and  troops.    I  am'  much  in-* 
debted  to  lieut.-gen.    Sherbrooke 
for  the  assistance  I  received  from 
htm,  and  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  led  on  his  division  to  the  charge- 
with  bayonets.  To  lieut«-gen.  Payne 
and  the  cavalry^  particularly  gen. 
Anson's    brigade;   to    maj.-gens* 
Hill  and  Tilson,   brig.^gen^  A. 
Campbell,  R.  Stewart  andCameron,r 
and  to  the  divisions  and  brigades 
of  infantry  under  their  commands 
respectively,  particularly  the  29th 
regimeat,    commanded    by    col. 
White ;  the  1st  battalion  48th;  by 
coL  Donnellan,  afterwards,  when 
that  officer  was  wounded,  by  maj. 
Middlemore ;:  the  2d  battalion  7tn^ 
by  lieot.-col.  sir  W.  Myers;  the' 2d 
battalion  5ddv  by  KeQt.«col«  B2bg« 
ham ;  the  97^  by  col.  Lyon ;  tnr 
l«t  battalion  of  detachmentSf  by 
lieut«<oL   Bunburj;  and  the  2d 
batulion  Slst,^by  major  Watson ; 
and  of  the45tfa,  by  Keat.«col.  Gturd  ^ 
and  5th  battalion*  60th,  comraahded 
Ey-majik  JDavy  on  the  27th.    The 
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advance  of  the  brigade  of  guards 
avas  most  gallantly  conducted. by 
brig.-gen.  Cawpbell  ;  and,  when 
necessary,  that  brigade  retired,  and 
formed  again  in  the  best  order. 
The  artillery,  under  brig.-gen.  Ho- 
wonh,  was  also  throughout  these 

.  days  of  the  greatest  service ;  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  assistance  I  received  from 

.  the  chief  engineer,  lieut. -col.  Fletch- 
er, the  adjt.-gen.  brig.-gen.  the  hon, 
C»  Stewart,  and  the  quarter-master- 
general,  Col.  Murray,  and  the  o£B- 
cers  of  those  departments  respec- 
tively, and  from  col.  Bathurst  and 
the  officers  of  my  personal  staflP. 
I  also  received  much  assistance  from 
'Coi.  O'Lawler,  of  the  Spanish  ser- 
vice, and  from  brig.-gen.  Whitting- 
ham,  who  was  wounded  wlienbfing- 
Jng  up  the  two  Spanish  battalions 
to.  the  assistance  of  brig.-gen.  A. 
Campbell.  I  send  this  by  capt. 
lord  Fitaroy  Somerset,  who  will 
give  your  l6rdship  any  further  in- 
formation} and  whom  I  beg  to  rer 
commend.  A.  Wsllesley. 

'     From  sir  A.  WeUesleyy  Talaverdy 

Aug.  1.  ' 

Since  I  had  the  houoor  of  ad- 
dressing you  on  the  29tli  July,  the 
enemy  nave  continued  to  keep  a 
rear-guard  of  about  10,000  men  on 
the  heights  to  the  left  of  the  Al- 
berche.  The  extreme  fatigue  of  the 
troops,  the  want  of  provisions,  and 
the,  numbers  of  wounded  to  be  ta- 
ken care  of,  have  pretented  itie 
from  moving  from  .1;^  position. 
£rig.-gen.  Crauford  arrived  with 
,  his  brigade  on  the  29tli  in  the  morn- 
ing, having  marched  12  Spanish 
leagues  In  little  more  than  24  hoiirs. 

From  sir  A.  WeUtzhy^  Tahroera^ ' 
Aug.  1. 

*  ^ .  When  I  addressed  you  this  mom- 
.  ing,  I  had  not  received  the  rerOrt- 


from  our  out-posts.  It  appears 
that  the  enemy  withdrew  the  rear- 
guard, which  was  posted  on  the 
heights  on  the  left  side  of  the  Al- 
berche,  las^  night  at  11  o'clock, 
and  the  whole  army  marched  to- 
wards Santa  Olalla;  I  conclude, 
with  afr  intentfon  of  taking  up  a 
position  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Guadarama. 

AMERICA. 

j^oclamation  of  the  president  of 
the   United   States  of  America, 
enforcing     thd     non-intercourse 
act  against  this  country. 
"  Whereas,  in  consequence  of  a 
communication  from  his  Britaimic 
majesty's  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary,  declaring 
that  the  British    orders  in  council 
of  January  and  November,   lb07, 
would  be  withdrawn  on  the  1 0th  of 
June  last,  and  by  virtue  of  an  act 
of  congress,  entitled  An  act  to  in- 
terdict the  commercial  intercourse 
between    the    United    States   and 
Cxreat  Britain   and    France,    and 
their  dependencies,   and  for.vther 
,  purposes,  I,  Willium  Madidison,  pre* 
sident,  &c.  did  issue  ^proclamatioti 
on  the  19th  of  April  last,  declaring 
tliat  the  orders  in  council  aforesaid 
would  be  withdrawn  on  the  20th  of 
June,  after  which,  the  trade  might 
be  renewed ;  and  as  it  is  now  of- 
ficially made  known  to  me  that  the 
orders  in  council  are  not.  withdrawn 
agreeably  to  the  declaration  afore- 
said, I  do  hereby  proclaim  thesame» 
and  that  the  acts  above  stjU  xexpajOL 
in  force*   .        ^     . 

*«  Jiftss  ^ADDXrSOM.?* 

•^Washfflgton  City,  >     ^ 


Thursday,  Aug.  iOi'' 

[According  to  tlie  wtinctions 
issued  tq  the'  collectors  jof  customs 
in  the  ports  of  the '  UniteS  States, 
British  vessels  which. sailed  before 
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the  proclamation  of  tlie  American 
government  had  been  known  at  the 
respective  ports  frcmi'whenpe  they 
had. taken  their  departure,  are  to  be 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the 
non-intercourse  act.! 

Admiralty-office^  August  1 9. 
The  following  dispatches  have  been 
received  from  sir  R.  J.  Strachanr 
ban.  K.  B.  rear-admiral  of  the 
white^  &c«  addressd  to  the  hon* 
W.  W.  Pole. 

Kangarooi  in  the  Wtst  SchflJt^ 
off  the  Kalooty  Aug*  1 1 . 
Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you, 
for  the  information  of  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  tht:  admiralty,  that 
I  am  this  moment  going  up  t<  >  Baihz, 
in  South  Beveland,  which  has  been 
attacked  by  a  strong  detachment  of 
the  enemy's  floiilla,  and  which,  by 
sir  R,  Keats's  reports,  consists  of 
two  frigates*  one  Ijearing  a  vice- 
admiral  s  flag,  SO  brigs,  eight  lug- 
gers or  schooners,  and  I4>gun-boats. 
— I  was  under  the  necessity  of  de- 
taining, out.  flotilla,  to  prevent  sup- 
plies being  thrown  .into  the  garri- 
son at  Flushing,  and  to  assist  in 
cutting  ol£  its  communication  with 
Cadsand  ;  which  service  was  ef- 
iectuilly  done,  >9xcept  during  the 
late  heavy  gales,  wliich  drove'  tlje 
gun-boats  from  their  stations,  and 
prevented  ^odr  ships  entering  the 
Scheldt,  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  not  being  able  to  weigh  their 
ajichors.  Since  die  weather  has 
moderated,  the  wind  ha$  provok- 
ingly  drawn  round  to  the  south- 
east, which  is  the  only  obsucle 
that  prevents  lord  W.  Stuart, 
with  a  squadron  of  ten  heavy  fri- 
gates, passing  Flushing,  as  well  as 
rear-admiral  lord  Gardner,  with 
the  effective  line.-of-battle  sliips,  ta- 
king up  the  anchorage  in  Dykes- 
hook  Bay,  where  I  intend  his  lord- 
^ship  shall  remain*  with  a.,  view  of 
paving  the  assistance  of  that  squa- 
18094 


dron  in  our  further  operations  &« 
gainst  the  enemy,  and  eventually 
to  proceed  up  tlie  Scheldt. — Tiie 
divisions  of  the  army  under  the 
earl  of  Rosslyn  and  marquis  of 
Huntley  landed  on  South  Beveland 
on  the  9tii.-^The  cavalry  and  ord- 
nance sliips,  with  the  bri^s  and  some 
s]oop.s  of  war,  have  passed  through 
the  Slougli  into  the  West  Scheldt, 
and  are  now  availing  themselves  of 
every  favourable  tide  to  proceed  to 
Bathz.  I  am  also  endeavouring  to 
warp  the  Pallas  and  Circe  through 
by  the  same  channel,  and  witli 
every  probability  of  success.  Sir 
Home  Popham  was  detached  with 
some  gun-vessels,  for  the  purpose 
of  sounding  the  river,  and  of  join- 
ing sir  Richard  Keats  at  Bathz. — 
The  batteries  are  not  yet  ready  to 
open  on  Flushing ;  therefore  1  hope 
to  be  her?  again  in  time  to  coope- 
rate with  the  army  in  the  attack  on 
that  garri^ion*  I  am  concerned  to 
add,  that  the  enemy  has  cut  the 
dvke  to  the  rignt  of  the  town,  and 
the  island  is  likely  to  be  inundated* 
I  have  ordered  rear-admiral  Otway 
to  send  the  Monmouth  and  Agin- 
court  to  England  for  water,  as  soon 
as  chey  can  be  got  down  from  Zie- 
rickzee ;  and  earnestly  entreat  that 
other  means  may  be  adopted  for 
supplying  the  army  and  navy  from 
England,  ai  1  apprehend  all  th» 
Water  in  this  island  will  be  spoiled 
by  the  inundation,  and  that  there 
is  not  more' in  the  other  islands  dian 
is  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  inhabitants.  Theii  lordships 
must  be  aware  that,  in  this  exten- 
sive and  complicated  service,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  enter  so  fully 
into  detail  as*I  could  wish,  especi- 
ally as  our  arrangements  must  vary 
in  proportion  with  the  movements 
of  the  enemy.— In  my  absence  I 
have  directed  rear-admiral  Otway 
to   superintend  *the  sevcr4  duties 
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relative  to  the  investment  of  this 
island*  and  to  correspond  with  the 
admiraliy  on  all  matters  of  ser-^ 
vice.— Capt.  Dobie,  vho  acted  in 
the  Pallas  during  the  absence  of  cap:. 
Seymour,  is  the  bearer  of  this  dis- 
patch. He  had  my  flag  for  some 
time  in  that  ship,  and  has  been  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  the  public  ser- 
vice.—In  consequence  of  the  pro- 
tracted siege  of  Flushing,  and  the 
necessity  for  the  flotilla  going  up 
the  Scheldt,  1  have  ordered  guns 
from  the  ships  of  war  to  fit  twenty 
transports  as  gun-ships,  and  with 
launches  of  the  ships  uteder  rear- 
admiral  Otway,  to  form  a  flotilla 
for  the  lower  part  of  the  Scheldt, 
which  I  trust  their  lordsliips  will 
approve. — You  will  please  likewise 
to  inform  their  lordships  that  lord 
Gardner  has  ordered  the'  Centaur 
and  Theseus  to  cruize  off  the  Texel. 

,     R.  J.  Strachan. 
Kangarco^inthe  West  SdeUi./lv^,  12, 
Sir,  Having  directed  the  irigates 
flamed  in  the  irargin"*^  to  proceed 
UT)  the  We^t  Sclieldt,  under  the  or- 
dcDs  of  lord  Wm.  Stuatt,  captain 
of  the  Lavinia,— the  niomcnt  the 
wind  w^as  favourable,  that  zealous 
officer  avKiled  himself  of  a  l^ght  air 
from  the  westward  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  11th  instant,  notwithstand- 
ing the  tide  was  against  his  proceed- 
.  ing,  and  passed  the  batteries  be- 
tween Flushing  and  Cadsand.  The 
ships  were  under  the  enemy's  fire 
nearly  two  hours*  The  gallant  and 
seamun-Uke  manner  in  which  this 
squadron  was  conducted,  and  their 
s  eady  and  weli-dirccted  Cl^c^  exci- 
ted in  my  breast  the  warmest  sensa- 
tions of  admiration.     The  army 
•witnessed  their  exertions  with  ap- 


plause ;    and  T   am  certain   their 
lordships  will  duly  appreciate  tlic 
services  of  lord  Wm.  Stuart,  ^he 
captains,  officers',  se.'.meh,  and  ma- 
rines, on  this  occasion.     No  very 
material  accident  happened,  except 
by  a   shell  striking   L'Aig4e,  and 
which  fell  through  her  decks  into 
the  bread-rooiri,  where  it  exploded ; 
one  man  was  killed,  and  four  others 
wounded  ;  her  stem  frame  is  much 
shattered. — Lord  Wm.  Stuart's  mo- 
destletteraccompaniesthisdispatch» 
together  with  a  return  of  the  killed 
and  wounded,  and  the  damages 
sustained  by  his  majesty's  ships  in 
forcing  the  entrance  of  this  river. 
Kangarooy  in  theJVtst  Scheldt^  -^H?*  I  ^* 
Sir,  I  had  dispatched  sir  Home 
Popham  with  the  sloops,  brigs,  and 
vessels^   named  in  the  margin  f, 
together  with  a  light  flotilla,  under 
captains  Lyford,  Lowe,  and  Buck» 
up  the  West  Scheldt,  to  sound  and 
buoy  the  channels  of  that  river,  to 
enable  the  larger  ships  to  advance, 
for  the  purpose  of  putl'«»g  into  exe- 
cution the  ulterior  ol>jects  of  this 
expedition.    Sir  Home  Popham  has 
•  executed  this  service  with  his  usual 
judgement  and  correctness.   I  have 
the  honour  to  inclose,    for  their 
lordships'  information,  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  sir  Ri- 
chard Keats,  to  whom  I  have  given 
the  command  of  the  naval  part  of 
our  operations  in  the  upper  part  of 
both  Scheldts,  until  I  get  tlie   fri- 
gates advanced  under  lord  William 
Stuart,  and  which  will  be  done  with 
the  utmost  dispatch. 

R.  J.  Strachak. 

Fort  Batbv,^  August  1^. 

Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform. 

you,  that,  in  pursuance  of  yout*  di- 


*  Lavinia,  Heroine,  Aavethyct,  Rota,   Nympheb,   L'Aij^le,  Euryalusr  Stttira^ 
Pr^'ad,  aod  ^erltD. 
f  Sky-Urk  Harpy,  Cballcnger,  La'Flcchc,  Pilot,  Panhhui»  Darin,  Thais,  Crme^r. 

Bloudbound,  GaJ(>o. (rocket  wip). 

-s     .  .  '^  .  actions. 
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recttons,  I  arrived  at  Bathz  yester- 
ciay  I  ai\d  in  order,  if  practicable^ 
to  make  an  attack  on  t\^e  enemy's 
flotilla  more  complete,  I  ordered 
thirty  flat  boats  armed  widi  carro- 
nades,  and  some  other  boats  from 
the  ships  under  my  orders,  to  ran*, 
dezyou<(  at  this  place,  and  ftieet  the 
flotilla  imder  sir  Home  Popham; 
but  fansfore  the  arrival  of  either,  six 
of  the  enemy's  gun-bo«ts  having 
grounded  on  a  bank  within  reack 
of  the  artillery  of  the.  fort,  after 
sustaining  some  injury  by  it,  were 
abandoned ;  five  o^*  which  were  de* 
stroyed,  and  the  other  brought  ia. 
The  arrival  of  sir  Home  Popham 
^nd  my  boats  from  iho  East  Scheldt 
took  place  nearly  at  the  same  time ; 
but  tne  enemy's  flotilla  moved  up 
to  Lillo  with  the  same  tide  that 
brought  ours  to  Bathz,  one  of  which 
was  handsomely  burned  by  the  ad- 
vanced guTi-boats,  alfnost  amongst 
them.     As  the  navigation  of  me 
West  Scheldt  is  now  open  as  far  as 
it  can  possibly  be  cleared  by  the 
navy,  and  a  flotilla  force  of  upwards 
of  fifty  sail  in  the  East  Scheldt  de- 
mand attentii>n,  and  I  can  at  any 
time  return  in  a  few  hours  to  this 
place,  it  is  my  intention  to  repair 
this  morning  to  the  Superb,  where 
I  have  ordered  the  boats  of  my  di- 
vision.    Sir  Home  Popham  is  exa- 
mining the  channels      Ahhough 
^'e  are  now  masters  of  the  naviga- 
tion to  Lillo,  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  it  is  in  the  enemy's 
'  power,  by  sending  a  superior  naval 
force,  to  deprive  us  of  it,  as  far  as 
Bathz  (before  some  larger  ships  as- 
cend), whenevet  he  pleases. 

K.  G.  KsATa. 

4.0NB0N  GAZETTE  BXTAAOROIN  AHY^ 

Dotunlng  ttKictf  Aug,  19« 
f he  following  dispatcd  was  this 
day  received  &oo)  tHe  earl  of 


Head-quarters  J  Midi&ehurghiAug,  IB, 
My  lord>  I  have  the  honoiiv'of  > 
acquainting  your  lordslii^  thai  on 
the  l:ith  tnst.  the  batteries  before 
Flushing  being  completed  (atMl  the 
frigates,  bombs*  and  gun^vetsek, 
having  at  ^ha  same  time  taken  their 
stations),  a  9a%  was  opened  at  al^^ut 
half-past  one  ^.  m,  horn  5^  p<eee« 
'  of  heavy  ordnance,  which  w<is  vi- 
gorou.^ly  returned  by  the  enemy. 
An  additional  battery  ot  six  ^Vm 
pounders  was  completed  the  same 
night,  and  the  whole  continued  to 
play  upon  the.town  with  Htd^or  no 
mtermissfon  till  late  on  the  foVo^- 
ing  day.«^n  the  morning  of  the 
Hih  inst.,  about  ten  o'clocit,  the 
li|ie-of-battle  ships  at  anchor  in  the 
Durloo  Passage,  led  by  rear-admt- 
ral  sir  Richard  Strachan^  got  under 
weigh,  and  kept  up  as  they  passed 
a  tremendous  cannonade  pa  the 
town  for  several  hours  with  the 
greatest  gallantryandeffect.  About 
tour  in  the  afternoon,  .perceiving 
that  die  fire  of  the  enemy  had  en- 
tieely  ceased*  and  the  town  pre** 
sencing  a  most  awful  fecene  of  de* 
struction,  being  on  fire  in  almost 
every  quarter,  I  directed  lieut.-gen. 
sir  £.  Coote  to  send  in  to  sammons 
the  place ;  gen,  Monnet  returned 
for  answer,  that  he  would  reply  to 
the  summons  as  soon  a&  he  bad 
consulted  a  council  of  war :  .an 
hour  had  been  allowed  him  for  the 
purpose  ;  but  a  considerable  time 
beyond  it  having  elapsed  without  * 
any  answer  being  received,  hostili- 
ties were  ordered  to  recommence 
with  the  utn:cst  vigour,  and  about 
1 1  o'clock  at  night  one  of  the  er^* 
my's  batteries,  advanced  upon  the 
tea  dyke  in  front  of  Iteut.-gen. 
Fraser's  position,  was  most  gallant- 
ly carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net by  detachments  from  the  96th, 
71st,  and  light  battalions  of  the* 
icing's  German  legion,  under  lieu&»* 
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col.  Pkckt  opposed  to  great  superi- 
otity  of  numbers:  they  took  40 
prisoners,  and  killed  and  wounded 
a  great  many  of  the  enemy.-^I 
must  not  omit  to  mentioQy  that  on 
the  preceding  evenine  an  intrench- 
xnent  in  front  of  maior-gen.   Gra- 
ham's position  was  also  xorced  in  a 
snanner  equally  undaunted,  by  the 
14th  regiment,  and  detachments  of 
the  king's  German  legion,  under 
lieut.-«col.    Nicolls^  who  drove  the 
enemy  from  it,  and  made  a  lodge- 
ment within  musket-^otof  the  walls 
ef  the  town,  taking  one  gun  and 
30  prisoners.— About  two  in  the 
morning  the  enemy  demanded   a 
suspension  of  arms  for  46  hours, 
which  was  refused,  and  only  two 
hours  eranted;  when,  he  agreed  to 
surrenckr  according  to  the  summons 
sent  in»  on  the  basis  of  the  garrison 
becoming   prisoners  t)f    war.     I 
have  now  the  satisfaction  of  acf 
quainting  your  lordship,  that,  these 
preliminaries  being  acceded  to,  as 
soon  as  the  admiral  landed  in  the 
morning,   capt.   Long,    adjutant- 
general,  and  capt.  Cockbum  of  the 
jojal  navy,  were  appointed  to  ne- 
gotiate the  further  articles  of  capi- 
tulation, which  I  have  now  the  ho* 
siour  to  enclose.  They  were  ratified 
about  three  this  morning,  when  dcr 
tachments  of  the  royals  on  the  right, 
and  of  his  majesty's  71st  regiment 
on  the  left,  took  possession  of  the 
gates  of  the  town.    The  garrison 
will   march  out  to-morrow,  and 
will  be  embarked  as  speedily  as 
possible.*-!  may  now  congratulate 
your  lordship  on  the  fall  of  a  place 
so  indispensably  necessary  to  our 
futufe  operations,  as  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  our  force  bein^  required  to 
carry  on  the  siege  with  that  degree 
of  vigour  and  cuspatclv  which  the 
means  of  defence  the  enemy  pos- 
sessed, and  pardcularly  his  powers 
^  inundation  (which  was  rapidly 


spreading  to  an  alarming  extent) 
rendered   absolutely    necessary.— 
H^vhig  hbped,  had  circumstances 
permitted,  to  have  proceeded   up 
the  river  at  an  earlier  period,  I  had 
committed  tolfctit.-gen.  sir  £.  Coote 
the  direction  of  the  details  of  the 
siege,  and  of  the  operations  before 
Flushing ;  and  I  cannot  sufficiently 
express  my  sense  of  the  unremitting 
zeal  and  exei  tlons  witlf  which  he  has 
conducted  the  arduous  service  in* 
trusted  to  him,  in  which  he  was 
ably  assi  sted  by  11  eut.-colonels  Walsh, 
and  0£Ferey,  atuched  to  hinv^as 
assistants  in  the  adjutant  and  quar* 
ter-mabter-^eneral's  department.—- 
[Here  follc|w  some  encomiums  on 
the  troops.]     The  active  and  per- 
severing exertions  of  the  corps  of 
roy^l  engineers  haVe  been  conduct- 
ed with  much  skill  and  judgement 
•by  col.  Fyers,  aided  by  lieut.-col. 
D'Arcey ;  and  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  do  sufficieht  justice  to  the  di- 
stinguished conduct  of  the  officers 
atid  men  of  the  royal  artillery,  un- 
der the  able  direction  and  animat- 
ingexample  of  >  brig.-gen.  M'Leod. 
-^he  seamen,  whose  labours  had 
been  so  useful  to  the  army,  sought 
their  reward  in  a  further  opportimi- 
ty  to  distinguish  themselves ;  and 
x>ne  of  the  batteries  was  according- 
Iv  intrusted  to  them,  and  which 
they  served  with  admirable  vigour 
and  effect. — I  must  here  beg  to  ex« 
press  my  strong  sense  of  the  coo* 
st^nt    and  cordial  cooperation  of 
the  navy  on  all  occasions ;  and  m^ 
wannest    acknowledgements    are 
most  particularly  due  to  capt.  Cock- 
bum  of  the  Bclletsle,  commands 
ing  the  flotilla,  and  capt.  Richard- 
son of  the  Caesar,  commanding  the 
brigade  of  seamen  Itmded  with  the 
army.    [I  have  the  honour  to  en- 
.dose  a  return  of  .the.  garrison  of 
Flushing;  in  Edition  to  which  I 
have  learned  tbaSy  besidesthe num- 
ber 
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ber  iilled,  which  was  constderabIe«  capitulated  on  theierms  a  copy  of 
upwards  of  ICXX)  wounded  men  which  I  send  herewith  .—Their  lord- 
were  transported  to  Cadsand  prt-  ships  have  already  been  apprised  it 
vious  to  the  complete  investment  of  was  my  intention  to  have  proceeded 
the  town.-^I  also  subjoin  a  state-    up  the  Scheldt^  with  the  division  of 

ment  of  deserters  and  prisoners,  ex-  fri^tes  under  lord  W.  Stuart^  and 

elusive  of  the  garrison  of  Flushing,  that  the  greater  part  of  our  flotilla 

— T\i\i  dispatch  will  be  deliver^  had  advanceilto-Bathz,  in  the  charge 

'to  your  lordship  by  my  first  aid-  of  sir  H.  Pophamt  by  whom  th« 

de-camp9  ma/or  Bradford,  who  is  enemy  were  driven  above  Lillo» 

fully  qualified  to  give  your  lord-  where  their  ships  and  gun-brigs  had 

ship  further  intormation,  and  whom  taken  up  a  strong  position.     The 

I  beg  leave  earnestly  to  recommend  command  of  the  unportant  service 

to  his  majesty's  protection.  of  the  Scheldt  I  have  given  to  sir 

CHAfrHAM.  R.  Keat&;   and- he  has  my  direc« 

[Here  follow  the  articles  of  capi-  tions  to  cooperate  witli  lieut.-ge« 

tulation.  The  garrison  of  Flushing,  ncral  the  carl  of  Kosslyn,  as  well  as 

amounting  to  4S79  men*,  are  al-  to  use  every  means  in  his  power  for 

lowed  to  march  out  wiih  the  ho-  capturing  or  destroying  the  fleet 

nours  of  w;u-,  but  are  to  lay  down  and  flotiSa  of  the  enemy— .Rear- 

theirarms  on   the  glacis,  and  be  admiral  lord    Gardner    remained 

sent  prisoners  of  war  to  England,  with  the  ships  named  in  the  mar* 

The  other  stipulations,  which  show  gin  f  off  Dy  keshpok,  and  his  lord- 

thac  the  whole  island  is  to  be  per-  ship  had  received  my  direction'  to 

manenrly  annexed   to  the  British  hold  that  squadron  in  readiness  to 

empire,  relate  entirely  to  the  mill-  po  against  the  garrison  of  Fiush- 

tary and  civil arrangerbents.] — The  mg. — On  the  iMi  inst.  I  was  in- 

retum  of  prisoners  and  deserters  formed  by  lord  Chatham,  that  the 

taken  in  the  island  of  Walcheren  advanced  batteries  were  sufficiency 

amounu  to  1700  rank  and  flle.-^  prepared  to  open  on  the  enemy  th^ 

Our  loss,  ^e  rejoice  to  state,  is  tri-  day  following,  at  one  dtlock  in  the 

▼ial,  consisting  of  3  officers,  23  rank  afternoon  ;  and  as  it  appeared  to 

and  file  killed ;  .15  officers,  and  94  me  of  consequence  that  the  Itne^^ 

rank  and  file  wounded.  battle  ships  should  pass  the  town  at 

Admrahy^ffiee^-Au7.  20,  ^«  «^«  moment,  I  therefore  a^ 

Dispatches  were  received  las:  night  ^an«*oned  my  intention  ot  going  up 

from  sir  R:  J.  Strachan,  address-  ^^  '?.«  advwiced  flotiUa,  and,  pro- 

ed  to. the  hon.  W.  W,  Pole.  ceeding  to  Dykcshook,  hoisted  my 

c/   n     •        r;   I-  j     ^     -i^  flag  in  the  St.  Domingo.     The  bat- 

Sf.  Domingo,  Flushmg-roadi,  Aug.  17.  tenWopened  on  the  garrison,  as  % 

Sir,  I  have  much  satisfaction  in  was  previously  settled,  at  one  in  the 

acquainting  you,  for  the  informa*  afternoon  of  the  13th  inst.,  and  the 

tion  of  their  lordships,   that  the  fire  was  returned  with  ^at  vigour 

town  and  garrison  of  Flushing  have  by  the  enemy.— The   bombs  and 

*  Cord  Chatham,  in  his  next  dispatch,  dated  the  18th  inst.,  incloses  the  articfes 
of  capitulation  of  the  islands  of  Schawen  and  Duiveland,  and  corrects  this  return 
of  the  garrison  of  Flushing,  which  amounted  to  5803  hien;  and' these  added  to  tht 
number  killed  or  taken  prisoncri,  make'  the  force  originaUy  uppobcd  to  ua  in  Wal* 
chercn  amount  to  dCXX)  men. 

t  ;St.  DomingOi  Blake,  RcpuUe,  Victorious,  Denmark,  Audacious,  and  Venerable, 

(1 «)  gun. 
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piTk^Tfssels  mdar'  tbe  £recttan  of  anchor  with  die  rest  of  the  squa* 

C2pt.  Cock^rn^   of  the  fielletsic,  dron.-*I  was  miKh  pleased  witii 

verp  most  jndictoiislf  placed  at  the  Uk*  conduct  and  exertions  of  capt. 

ftottch*«3ist  end  of  the  town ;   and  GilU  of  the  St.  Domingo,  and  his 

to  the  south-west*  capt.  Owen»  of  officcrsi  and   with  the*  sceadtnet;, 

Che  Clyde,  had,  with  equal  skill  and  energy,  and  good  order  nf  the  ship's 

judgetneot,  placed  the  bomb*  and  company.     jLard    Gardner    bears 

other  vessels  undcs*  his  orders.     I  equal  testimony  to  the  behavrour' 

lad  mttch'  satisfaction  hi  witnessing  of  the  ofBcers,  seamen,  axid  -marines 

the  ire  that  was  kept  up  by  the  of  the  Blake;  and  his  lordship  men- 

tqoaditms  under  the  command  of  tions  the  assistance  he  received  trom 

die^  two  ofiicerS}  and  the  precision  capt.   Codrini;;ton    in  the    highest 

with  which  the  shells  were  thrfwn  terms  of  praise. — The  fire  of  the 

from  the  bombs.     Unfortoiatcly,  enemy  towards  the  evening  had 

the  «Mni  was  too  scant  to  allow  me  considerably  abated  ;  tlie  toM'n  w:is 

to  weifi^  ^vhen  the  battel  ies  o|)en-  bunting  in  many  places,  and  much 

md ;  but  k  proving  more  favourable  damage  was  done  to  the  houses. 

Hm  fDUowir^.  day,  1  immediately  At  seven  o'clo(;k  I  received  a  mes- 

ffsA  that  tntention  into  execution,  sage  fronr  licut.^gcn.  sir  £.  Coote, 

And  mt^tentn  the  fbrenon;)  of  the  re^iuestlng  I  would   cease  hostili* 

I4th  proceeded  with  the  ships  al-  ties,  as  a  summons  had  been  sent 

veady  named  tov^rds    Flushing,  into  Flushing ;  but  at  night  the  fire 

sicaiiing  to  pass  to  a  moreconvenl  again  commenced,  and  was  kept 

«at  fDcnorage  for  placing  the  squa-  up  ^  khout  intermission  until  two 

jdron  agsunst  it,  wliea  such  a  mea-  o'clock  of  the  moniing  of  the  15tli, 

sure  should  appear  tobenecessar)'.*—  when  the  French  commandant  j^en, 

Thk  squadron  was  led  in  by  the  St.  Monnct  oiFered  to  surrender.   This 

Domi&go,  besiring  my  flag,  and  I  was  communicaied  to  me  by  the 

'v^  followed  by  the  fil;ike,  with  lieuu-general,  and  in  consequence  I 

the  flag  of  rcar*admiral  lord  G:ud*  directed  the  fl.ic;  of  truce  to  be 

jier-j  the  orher  ships  advanced  in  hoisted  at  day-ltght  on  board  hit 

wceession.     Soon    after    we    had  m  ijesty's  ships,  and  that  hosiilitiet 

•epMied  our  lire,  die  wind  came  should  cease. 

Akorc  «oatherly,    and  the  St.  Do"  The   licutenant»general    having 

foineo  grounded  inside  of  the  Dog-  also  intimated  his  wish  that   two 

:8and.     Lord  Gardner,  not  know,  commisiioners  should  be  sent  on  the 
iflg  our  siruation,  passed  inside  of '  pat  t  of  the  navy,  to  assist  in  the 

«$,  bf  which  the  Blake  also  ground-  proposed  capitulation,  I  according- 

ed|^    The  other  ships  were  imme-  ly  nominated  lord  Gardner  to  meet 

4iately  directed  to  haul  o£F,  and  an-  sir  E.  Conte  at  East  Zouburg,  and 

daor  as  previously  intended.— Af»  to  take  with  him  capt.  Cockbum, 

ter  bmng«nme  tlraeui  this  situation,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  offi- 

during    which    tlie    enemy's    6re  cers  on  the  part  of  the  army.  Shorts 

slackened,  by  the  active  and  sea-  \f  after.  I  received  a  mess;ige  from 

lousexeryons  of  capt.  Owen  cfthc  the  earl  of  Chatham,  requesting  to 

Clyde,  who  came  to  our  assistance,  see  me  at"  Zouburg.     On  my  arri« 

and  anchored  Uose  to  the  St.  JDo-  vol  there,  I  found  his  lordship  had 

^ingo,  idle  was  got  off;  and  soon,  selected  co).  Long,  adjutant-gene- 

:after  {had  thesis  lisfaction  of  seeing  ral  of  the  army,  and  capt.  Cock* 

fjtiit  JBlate;^40  ijifloat^  and  pojae  to  burn,  to  he  the  commissioners  for 

settling 
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settling  the  terms  of  cApitiilafion, 
whicn  were  finaiiv  concluded  late 
in  the  eveninf*  or  tht*  i5th. 

[The  dispatrh  concl.iJes  with 
coinrnendai'ous  on  rear-admiriils 
Otway,  .Keats,  and  lord  Gardner, 
ilr  H.  i'o|  iuim,  captii'ns  C.  Ri* 
chard  sou  and  Bl.iine^,  of  the  Csesar 
and  Harpy,  and  lu  lieut.  May,  of 
the  St,  Domingo.] 

ll.  J.  Strachhr. 
[H(*re  follows  a  letter  from  ad- 
miral Keats,  stan'ng  that  sir  H. 
Popham  !:ad,  with  a  division  of  gun- 
boaiSf  cut  off  the  comrftuni cation 
between  the  East  and  West  Scheldt. 
— Anotlier  irom  capt.  Cockburn, 
who  commanded  the  flotilla  of  gun- 
boats>  praising  the  officers  and  men 
under  hiS  command  ;  and  an  inclo- 
suve  fronj  cape.  Otway,  of  the  Mo- 
narchv  .relative  to  a  detachment  of 
seamen  and  marines  placed  under 
the  orders  of  capt.  Richardson,  of 
the  Caesar,  and  employed  in  con- 
siracting  and  manning  several  bat- 
teries, which  service  they  o<ecutcd 
with  the  utmost  gallantry  anjl  ef- 
fect.] 

The  only  naval  officer?  killed,  are 
lieut.  Reniiie,  of  the  M.irlboMugli, 
andlic'Jt.  Russell  and  snrs^eon  liurn- 
»ide,  of  the  San  Josef.  None  J;in. 
^  cerously  wounded.  Total — seamen 
killed  18,  and  ^7  w;5unded. 

Do'wmft:r'Stredti  Aug^  26. 
The  following  dispatch  has  been 
received  from   major  Maxwell, 
of  the" royal  African  corps,  ad- 
dressed to  viscount  Castlcreaph. 

Srncgaly  July  16, 
My  lord,  When  I  had  last  the 
honour  of  writing  to  your  lordship, 
I  comsiunicated  such  inforniation 
as  I  "had  received  concerning  the 
stuation  of  the  French  colony  of 
Senegal,  and  my  opinion  of  t])e 
practicability  of  reducing  it  with  ji 
siaall  forjcei  I  also  mentioned  the 
annoyance  we  had  received  at  Gor«e 


and    its  vicinity,   frorp  their  pri«' 
vareeis,  t  luring  the  absence  of  ships 
of  war  Irom  tnat  station.     On  the 
2lth  June,  commodore  Columbine 
arrivjj  at  Goree  with  the  Solebay 
frigate,  and  brig   l^igress,  having 
the  colonial  schooner  George,  Agin<- 
court  transport,  and  several  nier« 
chant  vessels  under  convoy  :  and 
having  communicated  to  him  what 
intelligence  I  had  lately  obtained, 
we  thought  the  reduction  pf  Sene- 
gal practicable  with  tlie  force  we 
possessed,    provided   no   obstacles 
should  prevent  our  beingable  to  pass 
the  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the  riven 
To  tliis  attempt  I  was  induced  by 
considerations  which  I  trust  your 
lordship  A iilconceivetobeof  weight. 
I  w:is  of  opinion  that  the  colony  of 
itself  would  be  an  acquisition  of 
importance  to  the  pation,  from  its 
commerce :   that ,  by    the    French 
government,  as  it  had  always  been, 
much  valued,   its  loss  would  be 
proportionidly  fi  It ;  and  that  by 
driving  the  enemy  from  their  sole 
posiesbion  on  die  coast,  h|s  majes- 
ty's seitlemenis,   and  the*  Briiish 
cornnierce,  would  be  more  secure, 
and  more  eas'ly  protected.     Hav- 
ing therefore  procured  some  light 
vessels  and  boats,  the  best  adapted* 
for  passine  the  bar,  a  detachment  of 
the  garris(;n  of  Goree,  consisting 
of  (3  olTlc'-TS,  6  Serjeants,  4»  drum* 
mcrs,  and  150  rank  and  tile,  was 
cMTib.irked  on  bo:ird  the  Agincourt 
tr.'.nsport  on  tiie  4th  of  July,  when 
we  sailed,  and  anchored  at  the  bar 
on  tlie  evening  of  the  7th.     Next 
morning    commodore   Columbine 
wa*;  jl  opinion  the  troojw  might  be 
passed  over  the  bar,  which  was  ac- 
cordinr;ly  effected,  through  'much 
diilicnity  by  the  exertions  of  the 
navy.    We  unfortunately,  however, 
lost  a  schooner  and  sloop,  contain- 
ing much  of  our  provisions  and  am- 
munition j  and  the  schooner  George 

(I  l)  went 
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went  on 'shore  inside  the  bar.  I 
landed  the  detachment,  and  (!Oroya] 
marines  from  the  ships  of  war,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  where  I 
took  lip  a  po.iti  )n,  with  a  view  to 
wait  till  provisions  could  be  passed 
froni  tlie shipping,  and  theschooi^tr 
George  could  hv  got  oflF.  We  then 
Jeamt  that  the  enemy  had  made  a 
formidable  line  of  dofenc*  at  the 
post  of  the  Bahngne,  12  miles  up 
the  river,  where  there  is  a  battery, 
in  front  ctf  which  three  cannonieis 
and  four  other  vessejs  were  moored, 
and  the  whole  protected  by  a  strong 
boom  drawn  across  the  river.  On 
tbfe  9th  we  were  attacked,  but 
speedily  repnlsed  the  enemy,  and 
drove  them  vrithin  their  line  at  Ba-- 
bague  ;  after  wJiich  we  returned  to 
p^et  OflF  the  schooner,  which  was  ef- 
fected on  the  following  evening. 
The   1 1  th  was  employed  in  refit- 

-  ting  the  schooner,  and  embarking 
provisions  and  water.'  Tlie  Solebay 
frigate  and  Derwent  sloop  of  war 
were  ordered  to  anchor  opposite  to 
the  post  of  Babagne,  and  bombard 
it,  which  was:  executed  with,rsmuch 
effect.  During  the  night,  in  shift- 
ing her  birth,  the  Solebay  unfoitu- 
natelv  got  aground,  but  in  a  posi- 
tion which  enabled  her  still  to  annoy 
the  enemy.  On  the  morning  of 
the  19th  the  troops  were  embarked, 
and  the  flotilla  proceeded  up  the 
rivert  tilt  just  without  gun-shot  of 
the  enemy'%  line  of  defence;  and 
when  every  thing  was  in  readiness 
for  a  night  attack,  we  received  in- 
formation that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  French  commandant  to  capi- 
tulate.—Willing  to  spare  an  unne- 
cessary effusion  of  human  blood, 

'  the  attack  was  postponed.  On  the 
morning  of  the  1  Sth,  we  discovered 
that  the  boom  v^as  broken,  that  the 
enemy  had  abandoned  the  battery 
and  vessels,  leaving  their  colours 
^j'^^gg  ^^  bbortly  afterwards  a  let- 


ter was  received  from  messrs.  De- 
grigny  and  Durecu,  in  the  name  of 
the  commandant  of  Senegal,  offer- 
ing to  capitulate.  Mr.  Heddle,  sur- 
gtH,n  to  the  for(?es,  who  had  acted 
ab  my  -i  J-de-camp  during  tlie  cam- 
paign, was  sent  forward  to  treat 
with  these  jTentlemen,  and  soon-re- 
turned  witH  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion, which  1  inclose,  and  which 
we  ratified.  I  immediately  took 
possession  of  the  battery  of  Isle  aur 
Anglois  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  the  battery  of  Guelander 
facing  the  town. — Next  morning 
the  garrison  laid  do^vn  their  arms, 
and  were  embarked.  We  then 
fmmd  tl)at  the  force  which  had  been 
employed  again*t  us  amounted  to 
1(50  regular  soldiers,  and  240  mili- 
tia and  volunteers.  We  had  no  rea- 
son, however,  to  count  on  much 
op|X)sition  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  enemy's  force.. 

[The  dispatch  concludes  with 
speaking  in  high  terms  of  captain 
Titley,  lieutenant  Bones,  and  the 
other  officers  of  the  royal  navy  and 
marines,  as  well  as  .Mr.  Heddle, 
assistant  commissary  HamUton. 
and  captain  Odlum^  the  bearer  or 
the  dispatch. 

C.  W.Maxwell, 
I.iajor  R.  A.  corps* 

The  following  leiter  fi^m  Beachy- 
Head  will  afford  a  striking 
proof  to  posterity  of  the  trium- 
phant superiority  of  England  on 
her  favourite  element,  tlie  ocean ! 

Beacby-Hiadf  Aug.  22. 
This  morning  I  was  witness  to 
the  easy  capture  of  two  vessels  off 
this  place  by  a  lugger  privateer, 
carrying  14  guns,  which  immedi- 
ately sailed  for  the  French  coastal- 
together.  Privateers  are  continu- 
ally lurking  about  this  and  the 
neighbouring  coast;  a  frigate  is 
stationed  off  Hastings,    but  of  no 

use; 
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u«e ; .  It  is  a  most  mortifying  scene 
to  an  Englishman  to  vrew  from  his 
own     shores    the   audacity    of   a 
Frenchman — the  navy  we  possess 
beinjv  more  than  sufficient  to  keep 
them  in  their  own  ports ;  yet  we  se« 
here  every  day  some  discrface  prac- 
tised upon  ours;  it  is  expected,  and 
no    doubt  is    entertained    by   the 
officer  at  the  signal-post  here,  that 
to-morrow  morning  the  same  priva- 
teer-^ will    appear    off   the    coast. 
About  an  hour  after  the  capture, 
,near  30  coasters  hoVe  in  sight,  part 
of  ^which  inevitably  have  shared  the 
same  fate,  Theadmiralty  is  extreme- 
ly neglectful,  and  the  country  justly 
calls  aloud  for  explanation.    A  few 
cutters  would  keep  cleiu-  the  coast, 
for  want  of  which  our  trade  is  an- 
noyed, and  our  country  is  insulted. 
It  is  to  be  observed,   that  frigates 
are  of  no  use  off  this  coast ! 

Nine  o'clock,  P.  M.  — Two  more 
privateers  have  just  apj^eared  in 
view,  and  about  15  sail  of  coasters 
are  in  sight  also  !  ^ 

From  Newhaven,  also,  several 
letters  to  the  same  tune  have  been 
received : — 

Newhaveriy  Aug,  22. 
Not  a  day  has  passed  for  more 
than  a  week,  without  an  enemy's 
cruizer  being  in  sight  of  this  place; 
and  there  are  often  three  of  four 
large  luggers,  which  have  taken 
several  vessels.  Yesterday  evening 
three  privateers  were  in  sight ;  and 
as  the  Oporto  fleet  passed  in  the 
night  without  convoy,  there  is, 
no  doubt  that  many  will  be  missinp;, 
as  the  privateers  might  capture  as 
many  as  they  could  man.  I  saw  , 
one  of  the  privateers  this  morning 
capture  a  galliot  and  a  schooner, 
with  which  she  bore  away  %o  lee- 
wjird.  Twenty  sail  of  vessels  are 
now  in  sight,  and  w^e  have  not  ob- 
served a  British  cruizer  for  a  con» 
siderable  time. 


**  Newhaven^  Aug*  S^. 

A  galliot  wastaken  off  this  place 
yesterday,  and  a  brig  this  morning. 

P.  S.  A  ship,  apparent!  y  of  6  or 
700  tons  burthen,  has  just  been 
taken  by  a  privateer. 

Eastbourne^  Aug,  24'« 

Two  ships  were  taken  off  Bea- 
chy*head  last  night,  by  two 
French  luggers;  one  of  them,  I 
believe,  was  from  Oporto,  the  other 
r  took  to  be  an  American  ^  making 
ten  vessels  taken  off  the  Head 
within  a  few  days.  We  have  only 
the  Alpha  schooner  on  this  station; 
the  Aspera  sloop  of  war  was  here^ 
but  I  have  not  seen  her  for  three 
weeks.  The  signal  is  now  flying  at 
the  Head  for  two  luggers,  which 
•have  taken  a  brig  and  a  sloop,  and 
sent  them  for  France :  at  present 
therels  nothing  hereto  molest  them. 

MiLtTARY  GENiaAL  ORDERS. 

TJie  commander-in-chief  has  re- 
ceived the  king's  commands  to 
notify  to  the  army  the  splendid 
victory  obtained  by  his  troops  in 
Spain  under  the  command  of  lieu- 
tenant-general the  right  hon.  sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  on  the  27th  and 
28fli  of  last  month,  at  the  battle  of 
Talavera  de  la  Reyna.  His  majesty 
is  confident  that  his  army  will  learn 
with  becoming  exultation,  that  the 
enemy,  after  escaping  by  a  precipi- 
tate retreat  from  the  well-concerted 
attack  with  which  st  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley, in  conjunction  with  the  Spa- 
nish army,  had'tlu-eatened  him  on 
the  21-th  of  July,  concentrated  his 
force,  by  calling  to* his  aid  the 
corps  under  the  French  gen.  Sebas- 
tian! and  the  garrison  oi  Madrid  ; 
and,  thus  reinforced,  again  ap* 
preached  the  allied  army  on  the 
27ih  of  July ;  and  on  this  occasion* 
owing  to  the  local  circumstances 
of  its  position,  ^and  to  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  tlie  enemy  to  direct;  his 

whole 
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whole  efTorts  against  the   tronps  of    (rencral   and  other   officers.      All 

his  majesty,  the  Briiish  iirmy  sus-  have  done  their  duty  j  most  of  them 
tained  nearlv  the  whole  Vv-ight  of  h>ive  l.ad  occa.s'ons  of  emmently 
this  great  cor.ter.t,  and  lias  ac(juired  distinguishing  ^iienniclves  the  in- 
the  glory  of  having  v;i  iqaishcd  suinces  o^^^hlch  have  not  escaped 
a  French  army,  dotiblc  their  num«  his  mnjcity's  attention.  It  is  his 
bers»  not  in  ^  sliurt  ai.a  panial  m;ijo>rY's  commaiidy  that  his  royal 
s(ruegle»  but  i*n  a  battle  obsti-  approbation  aud  thanks  shall  be 
Bately  contested  on  two  successive  given,  in  the  most  distinct  and  most 
days  (not  wholly  discontinued  ev;:n  pariicaUr  manner,  to  the  non-com- 
throughout  the  intcrvenuig  night),  missioned  ollicers  and  private  men. 
and  fouglrt  under  circumstances  In  no  instance  have  ihey  displayed 
which  bi-ought  both  armies  into  with  greater  lustre  their  native  va- 
close  and  repeated  coTubat.  -The  lour  and  characteristic  energy  ;  nor 
king,  in  conten^plating  so  glorious  have  they  on  any  former  occasion 
a  display  of  the  valour  and  prowess  more  decidediy  proved  their  supe- 
of  his  troops,  has  been  graciously  riority  over  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
pleased  to  command  that  his  royal  their  country.  Briiliaiit,  however^ 
approbation  of  tlie  conduct  of  the  a^  is  the  victory  obtained  at  Tala- 
army  serving  under  the  command  vera,  it  is  not  solely  on  that  occa* 
of  lieut  gen.  sir  Arthur  'Wellesley  sion  that  lieutenant-general  sir  A. 
shall  be  thus  publicly  declared  in  Wellesley,  and  the  troops  under 
general  orders.  his  command,    are  entitled   to  his 

The  commander-in-chief  has  re-  majesty's  applause.  The  impor- 
eetvcd  the  king's  commands  to  sig-  tant  service  eftccted  in  ^n  early  part 
•  nify,  in  the  most  marked  and  spe-  of  the  campaign  by  the  ^sarae  army 
cial  manner,  the  sense  ftis  majesty  under  tlie  command  of  the  same 
catertains  of  licuten^^t -general  sir  distinguished  general,  by  the  rapid 
A.  Welleslcy's  pei&o>val  services  march  on  the  i>ouro,  the  passage 
on  this  memorable  occasion,  not  of  th;;t  river,  ^  the  total  discomfiture 
less  displayed  in  the  result  of  the  of  the  enemy,  and  his  expulsion 
battle  itself,  than  in  the  consum-  from  the  territory  of  one  of  his  ma- 
mate  ability,  valour,  and  n^iliiary  jcsty*s  ancient  and  most  faithful  al- 
Resource,  with  which  the  many  diHi-  lies,  arc  circumstances  which  have 
culiiesof  this  arduous  and  protract-  made;*  lasting  impression  on  his 
ed  contest  were  met  and  provided  majesty's  mind  ;  and  have  induced 
forby  his  experienceand  judgement,  his  majesty  to  direct,  that  the  ope» 
Tlje  conduct  of  lieutenunt-general  rations  of  this  arduous  and  eventful 
Sherbrooke,  second  in  command,  campaign  shall  be  thus  recorded, 
has  entitled  him  to  the  king's  mark-  as  fiirnisliini^  splendiii  examples  of 
ed  approbation.  His  majesty  has  military  skill,  fortitude,  perscve- 
observrd  with  satisfaction  the  man-  ranee,  and  of  a  spirit  of  enterprise^ 
ner  in  which  he  led  on  the  troops  to  calculated  to  produce  emulation  in 
the  charge  witli  the  bayonet — a  every  part  of  his  army,  and  largely 
species  ol  combat  which  on  all  oc-  to  add  to  the  lenown  and  to  the  mi- 
casicns  so  well  accords  With  the  tary  charade;  of  the  British  nation, 
dauntless  character  of  British  sol-  By  order  of  the  right,  bon-  th» 
ciiers.  His  majesty  has  noticed-  commander-in-chief, 
with  the  same  gracions   approba-  Harry  CALrERT,  adj.  gen. 

tion,   the  conduct  of  the  several    Ilone.  CuanL,  iS  A*ig^  lo09. 
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4^  The  archduke  Charles  thus 
notified  to  the  army  his  rcsion^ition : 
**  Very  important  rea>ons  h.ivt  in- 
duced me  to  request  liis  majesty 
to  accept  my  resignation  ol  the 
ccmniand  of  the  army  intrusted  to 
me.  I  ye^^ierday  received  his  con- 
sent, ard  at  the  sanie  time  his 
orders  to  transfer  the  chief  com- 
mand to  t}ie  general  of  cavalry 
prince  of-  Llch'enstein.  While  I 
leave  the  army,  I  take  the  most 
lively  interest  in  its  fate.  •  The  per- 
fect conviction  I  have  of  its  bravery, 
the  confidence  I  pLice  in  it,  and  tlie 
constant  habit  of  dedicating  my 
exertions  to  its  service,  render  this 
separation  indescribably  painful.  I 
flatter  myself  that  it  participates  in, 
and  returns  the  sentiment. 

(Signed)  •*  Charjles.'! 

Prince  .John  of  Lichtenstein  has 
very  extensive  estates  in  Germany, 
part  of  which  has  been  rhe  scene  of 
warfare.  His  loss  of  pn^pcrry 
amounts  to  upwards  ct  2,000,000 
of  florins. 

The  contributions  imposed  on  the 
Austrian  provinces  have  been  di- 
vided, by  a  decree  of  Napoleon,  as 
follows : 

Upper  Austria  38,000,000  franks, 
Lower  Austria  50,000,(KX).  Saltz- 
burgh  11, 400,000,  Stiiiai4,S8(\Cno, 
Cannthia  .  18,210.000,  Carnioia 
15,260,000.  Goritia91(),0C)0,  Trieste 
(exclusive  of  the  city)  ^jl-lO.'JOQ, 
Hungary  7,686,o6.>,  Zn:iym 
7,490,000.— Total  lJ^j,2l0,()(X).' 

The  Tyroleans  still  continue  to 
maintain  anew  unavailing  waviare  ; 
and  the  efforts  of  these  brave  peo- 
.ple  sufficiently  man-fest  the  facih.y 
with  which  French  a^^f^iicssion 
might  be  repelled,  did  pnnces  and 
cabinets,  who  have  at  thcfir  disposal 
the  resotiroes  of  great  states,  exert 
themselves  witbyie  same  vigour  and 
reM>lution* 


Among  the  expedients  resorted 
to  by  the  Tyroleans  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  fiic-arir!«^,  was  the  use 
of  wooJen  giius— 'ijn^.^  of  th-sc, 
having  fallen  into  the  tiands  of  the 
Bavariuns,  have  been  lodged  in  the 
arsenal  at  Manich;  wliiihrr  vast 
crowds  resort  daily  to  view  ihem. 

Dr.  Schneider,  the  leader  of  the 
Vorarlian  peasantry,  who  had  sur- 
rendered himfislf  on  a  promise  of 
pardon,  has  been  confined  in  the 
fortress  of  Asperg. 

The  insurrection  in  toe  valley  of 
the  Inn  had  dreadiul  consequences. 
Besides  Schwartz,  17  villages  are 
in  ruins.  From  thence  as  far  as 
Hufstein  and  the  pass  of  Strubb, 
vvh(>le  espaliers  of  dead  peasants 
are  seen  hanging.   • 

Inspmckt  ^iig'  15. 

Along  tlie  whoie  neighbouring 
frontiers  of  the  Tyrol  general  in- 
surrection prevails-  Wounded  men 
have  been  brought  here  from  the 
cr.virons  of  Hin  de  Lang,  five 
leat^ujs  south  from  K«'mpton.  The 
n'  torious  chief  Koier,  of  Pa^i^ayer, 
has  h  id  the'audacity  to  reply  to  the 
French  order  to  appear  in  Inspruck 
by  the  lOih  of  August,  That  he 
would  come,  but  accompanied  by 
10,000  sh.irp  shooter?.  It  is  he  who 
now  occupies  the  Brenner,  with  a 
large  force  of  peasants.  The  at- 
tempt to  dislodge  them  from  the 
pas;  of  Burgh,  not  far  from  Stei- 
n:2ch,  has  not  succeeded-  They 
depended  not  so  much  on  firing, 
as  piece ^  of  rock  and  b^ms  of  tim- 
ber, v'hich  they  hurl  from  the  high 
mountains  on  bodi  sides  into  me 
narrow  valley. 

The  aeronaut  Garnprin  lately 
asf  ended  from  Tivcli,  a  pleasure- 
garden  at  Paris,  at  ten  at  night ; 
and  descended  be»w'cen  seven  and 
eight  the  folic  w»ng  morning  at 
Vaels,  a  snnali  ir.ioue  from  Aix-la- 
Chapclle,  ii^thecircle  of  Westphalia. 

The 
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The  French  papers  give  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  prefects  ot  Brussels, 
Jemappe,  the  Seine,  and  some  di- 
stricts, on  the  occasion  of  calling* 
oitt  the  national  guards  to  oppose 
the  expected  invasion  of  the  En^ 
glibh  ;  but -there  is  nothing  in  these 
addre$se;5  worthy  of  remarK,  further 
th^n  as  they  show,  that  Bona- 
parte had  carried  into  action,  either 
on  the  Danube  or  in  Spain,  the 
whole  of  his  regular  troops,  leaving 
even  his  capital  to  the  defimce  of 
its  citizens. 

JLitierfrom  the  French  minister  of  police 
to  the  mayor  of  Paris. 

**  Sir,  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
the  English,  ^*hose  power  was  lost 
if  war  ceased  tipon  the  continent, 
wished  to  burn  Copenhagen.  Now 
that  Austria  is  ready  to  receive 
peace  from  the  conqueror,  the  En- 
glish would  bum  Flushing ;  they 
threaten  widi  their  brauhs  Antwc*rp, 
whose  dock-yifcids,  .hiiely  so  desert- 
ed, have  rapidly  increased,  at  the 
voice  of  our  emperor,  the  fleets  that 
were  prepiiring  to  conquer  those  of 
England.  The  English  flatter  tben^ 
selves  with  being  able  tp  set  fire  to 
our  coasts.  *  Of  her  own  accord,  all 
France  will  fly  to  their  defence; 
but  we  must  regulate  this  noble  i?n- 
pujse,  in  order  to  render  it  useful. 
What  is  the  force  of  Napoleon's 
army  of  reserve?  Ask  the  ministers 
of  the  cabinet  of  -St.  James.  We 
can  now  reply  to  them.  The  army 
covers  in  its  rapid  march  the  roads 
from  Parts  to  Antwerp— let  them 
send  their  agents  to  count  it.  Let 
them  know,  that  not  a  soldjer  from 
tlie  armies  of  Napoleon  'will  quit 
his  standards  to  come  and  defend 
tlie  territory  of  his  empifc.  What 
Frenchmen  would  not  take  up  arms 
when  the  soil  of  France  is  touched 
by  the  enemy  ?  Are  not  the  French 
armies  national  guards,  and  the  na- 


tional guards  armies  ?  The  atidacitj 
o(  the  English  only  pwpares  a  uew 
trophy  for  the  trophies  that  are  ta 
decorate  the  feast  of  peace.  Sir, 
you  take  a  particular  interest  in  the 
glory  of  this  capital.  Too  often 
our  enemies  have  accused  it  of  hav- 
ing energy  only  in  tumults.  Let 
it  at  once  confound  the  calumnies 
of  its  enemies  and  their  incendiary 
hopes.  On  the  east  and  on  the  west> 
France  is  victorious  SOC)  leagoes 
from  her  frontiers.  She  will  also 
triumph  in  the  interior,  in  order  that 
no  kind  of  glory  may  be  wanting." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
ministers  of  state  which  have  been 
created  dukes :  the  minister  secre- 
tary of  s'tate  (Maret),  duke  of  Bas- 
sano ;  tlie  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
(Champagny),dukeofCadpre5  the ' 
ministerof  general  police  (Zouche), 
duke  of  Otrantof  the  minister  of 
finance  (Gaudin),  duke  of  Gaeta  ; 
the  minister  of  war  (gen.  Clarke), 
duke  of  Velletri;  the  mt»ister  of 
justice  (Rii^^nier),  duke  of  Massa 
and  "Carrara. 
Hie  mayor  of  Antwerp  has  issued 

the  folldwi;ig  proclamation ; 

*«  Our  .fdvantageous  situation* 
the  flourishing  state  to  which  our 
city,  was  destined,  and  at  which  it 
had  partly  arrived ;  the  great  de- 
posits >vhich  were  within  our  mthIIs; 
have  drawn  on  us  ihe  envy  of  the 
most  inveterate  enemy  of  France. 
Her  interest  requires  our  downfall. 
Willingly  v^ould  she  make  our 
beautiful  city  another  Copenliagen ; 
but  the  mind  of  the  great  Napoleon 
is  careful  for  our  fate.  From  his 
continual  affection  for  his  good  city 
of  Antwerp,  he  has  sent  us  a  prince 
to  defend  and  deliver  us,  m^o  is 
the  honour  of  France,  and  the  dc^ 
light  of  die  army.  Our  govemor» 
e<[ually  distinguished  for  bis  civil 
and  military  virtues,  will  cooperate 
for  tliis  purpose  with  xfiQ  well-dis- 
ciplined 
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icipltned  and  brave  troops  of  the 
general*  On  our  part  also  we  have 
daties  to  i'ulfily  and  have  already 
made  a  beginning.  Full  of  confi- 
dencey  we  have  remained  undis* 
turbed,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
cooperate  witli  ardour  in  the  gene- 
ral defence*  Let  us  then  continue 
to  give  every  proof  of  our  un&haken 
resolution.  His  majesty  the  em- 
peror has  ordered  that  this  city  and 
the  inhabitants  shall  provide  them- 
selves with  all  necessary  provisions 
for  sixrmonths.  Admirable  is  the 
providential  care  which  the  wisdom 
of  the  hero  takes  ior  us«  and  cer- 
tainly this  care  does  not  originate 
from  fear ;  for  none  of  us  can  with 
reason  know  fear.  A  committee 
from  the  municipal  council,  to  take 
the  most  efiectual  measures  to  ful- 
fil this  salutary  command^  h^is  been 
formed ;  but,  to  carry  it  into  exe^ 
cution»  the  assistance  of  all  the  more 
wealthy  citizens  will  be  required. 
Let  us  therefore,  at  the  wise  provi- 
dence of  o*jr  emperor,  early  place 
ourselves  in  a  state  of  preparation 
against  all  possible  events.  The 
more  necessitous  classes  of  the  in- 
habitants may  rely  on  the  paternal 
care  of  the  magistrates,  wHo  will 
provide  for  thetr  m^iintenance  in 
case  of  need.  The  magistracy  will 
exert  its  endeavours  to  prove  that 
they  have  entered  into  and  fulfilled 
the  views  of  his  majesty. 

**  VVerbrouck". 
•*  From  the  hotel  of  the  mayoralty 
of  the  city  of  Ani'werp*^ 

SEPTEMBER. 

1.  William  Iley,  under  ostler  at 
the  Swan  in  Cherisey,  was  married 
Aug.  8«  In  the  evening,  some  in- 
terruption was  given  to  the  harmony 
t>f  the  new  married  couple  and  their 
friends,  by  two  young  men  who 
threw  a  stone  at  the  door.  W.  Vin- 
ceaCi  son  of  a  batcher*  coming  hy^ 


was  asssailed  as  the  supposed  ag- 
•gressor.  This  produced  a  quarrel* 
so  much  so  that  Vincent  next  day 
watched  Iley  going  to  his  )>ui»tness 
at  tlie  Swan*  and.  beat  him  so  un- 
mercifully as  to  break  one  of  his 
ribs,  and  caused  several  contusions 
on  his  head :  he  was  conveyed 
homei  and  died  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing. Coroner's  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of — Died  by  the  vindication 
of  God.  —  The  neighbourhood 
deeming  tJiis  by  no  means  correct, 
sonic  disorderly  proceedings  took 
place,  with  a  threat  to  puU  down 
Vincent's  house,  &c.  Upon  this, 
the  magistrates  called  a  special 
meeting  on  the  23d  of  August.  Se- 
veral ifiedical  and  other  witnesses 
were  examined ;  and,  after  the  most 
minute  investigation,  the  magis- 
trates were  fully  satisfied  that  he 
had  died  in  consequence  of  the 
blo^^  he  had  received  from  W.  Vin- 
cent,  who  has  since  surrendered  to 
take  his  trial. — One  of  die  witnesses 
Wiis  Mr.  Summers,  a  respectable 
young  apothecary  and  surgeon  of 
Chertsey.  After  giving  his  evi- 
dence, it  was  imputed  to  him,  that, 
being  the  medical  man  who  attend- 
ed Vincent's  family,  he  had  deli- 
vered himself  more  favourably  as 
to  the'  cause  of  I  ley's  death  than 
the  circumstances  would  warrant, 
and  that  with  a  view  to  shelter  Vin- 
cent^ Hand-bills  were  published  in 
Chertsey,  and  even  doors  and  shut- 
ters written  upon,  reflecting,  in  very 
gross  language,  on  Mr.  Summers  ; 
other  mortifying  attacks  were  like* 
wise  made  upon  him  by  some  of 
his  neighbours.  'At  length  this  gen« 
tleman,  being  naturally  of  a  de- 
sponding nervous  habit,  about  se« 
Ten  o'clock  this  morning  left  his 
house,  and  repaired  to  th^  Abbey 
river,  from  the  side  of  which,  after 
placing  his  stick  in  the  mud,  he 
threw Yiimsclf  in,  and  was  drowned. 

This 
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This  occurrence  has  produced  an  of  the  Bank,  however,  have  been 

universal  sentiment  of  keen  regret,  so  extremely  vigilat^t,  diat  thirteen 

prisoners  vrere  brought  to  trial ; 

FORCED  NOTES.  ^^j  jt  j^  ^^  ^^  hopcd  that  a  death- 

By  the  late  trials  at  the  assizes  blow  has  been  given  to  this  iniqui- 

for   Lancaster,   it  appears  that  a  tous  busi'iess,  the  principal  namea 

traffic  in  one-,  two*,  and  five-pound  of  those  concerned  in  this  nefarious 

notes  has  existed  for  some  time  to  practice,  as  weH  as  thecoineisof 

a  most  alarming  extent.     The  go-  counterfeit  gold,  having  been  dis« 

vemor  and  company  of  the  Bank  covered  and  madc^  known, 

of  England  have  long  been  aware  The  method  adopted  for  taking 

of  these  forgeries,  and  tliey  have  into  custody  alt  tlie  prisoners  of  tlie 

taken  means  of  detecting  and  bring*  above   description,    tried  at  these 

ing  to  punishment  many  of  the  de*  assizes,    was    well     preconcerted, 

linquents.     It  appl^ared  that  the .  Aware  that  great  alarm  would  be 

traffic  in  forged  notes  was  carried  excited  by  apprehending  them  se* 

on  in  Lancashire  and  the  Adjoining  parately,  it  was  contrived  that  ther 

counties,  on  a  larger  scale  ^an  was  should  aJl  be  taken  in 'one  day,  and 

ever  kilown  befoi«  ;  and  a  witness  tlie  25th  of  July  was  fixed,  on  ac« 

stated  that  he  had  been  assured  by  count  of  its  being  near  the  time  of 

one  of  the  prisohers^  that  at  Bir-  the  commencement  of  the  assizes* 

minghazn  he    could  buy     forged  Nadin,  the  constable  of  Manches. 

^mall  notes  by  wholesnle,  enough  titr,  gave  in  tlie  court  the  follow* 

to  load  a  jackass ;  and  it  appeared  ing  account  relative  to  the  particu« 

these  were  retailed  by  poor,  igno-  lars  of  taking  a  notorious  vender  of 

rant,    deluded    wretches,'   few  of  forged  notes,  of  the  name  of  BoU 

whom  could  write  or  read,  at  from  ton ;-« About  one  o'clock  on  the 

five  to  ten  shillings  in  the'  pound,  morning  of  die  25th  of  July  last^ 

Birmingham  was  clearly  traced  to  witli  proper  asssistants,  he  went  to 

be  the  fountain-head  from  wlience  the  prisoner's  hou^.   He  knocked, 

these  forgeries  flpwed,  and  Wales  but  the  door  not  being  opened,  he 

and  Scotland  the  parts  where  they  foiced  it,  and  got  in.     The  plac« 

were  principally  past-     Compara-  Wiis  all  darkness ;    but  hearing  a 

lively  but  a  small  portion  found  noise,    and    somebody  going    up 

their  wtiy  to  London,  as  here  they  stairs,  he  at  length  found  out  the 

were  liable  to  be  detected  almost  staircase,^  pthrsned*  and  took  a  man 

immediately.      It    was    found  in  prisoner  ;  he  foUoiyed  and  scctired 

many  instances,   that  the  forgers  another,  which  proved  to  be  BoU 

had  blundered  in.  the  signatures  of  ton,  who,  as  well  as  the  other,  had 

clerks  of  the  Bank  of' England  who  nothing  on  but  his  shirt.  A  lighted 

bad  long  been  dead,  and  some  of  candle  having  been  by  this  time 

the  notes  bore  the  christian  names  procured,   on  further  seam  h,   the 

of  tl^ose  who  signed  them.     From  prisoner's    daughter    was    found, 

tl^ese  inconsistencies,  and  the  gene*  Nadin'  then  went  into    the    back 

ral  bad    colour   of  the  paper  of  room,  where  he  found,  hid  in  the 

which  they  w^ere  fabricated,  they  closet,    Bolton's    wife,    who    wa« 

were  not  likely  to  pass  undiscovered  quite  undressed.  Having  thus  seir** 

in  London,   and  were,   therefore,  ed  on  all  the  persons  in  the  house, 

chiefly  circulated  in  remote  parts  he  began  his  search  for  tnc  forged 

from  the  metropolis*    The  agents  note^*      Among  the  coak  «vere 

found 
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found  92  notes  of  1/.  eich  ;  in  a  ley,  who  attends  the  patients,  in- 
large  mug  with  water  In  it,  many  '  formed  him  there  was  no  hope  of 
more  of  the  same  description,  a  his  getting  hetten  He  remained 
<)uaatity  torn  in  pieces,  and  two  5/.  eighteen  days  in  the  asylum,  and 
notes ;  in  a  pick  ling-jar,  with  li-  then  was  fetched  away.  ^Fhe  dc- 
quor  in  it,  were  found  forty-one  ceased  was  very  much  deranged, 
ii,  notes,  with  a  quantity  torn  to  but  knew  the  witness.  As  he  was 
pieces  ;  and  in  another  room,  20  getting  into  the  coach,  h*?  com- 
more.  plained  several '  ti mes  of  his  back 

The  cant  terms  for  f:ilse  notes  paining  him  very  much-  He  was 
are  softs  and  scrans — of  counterfeit  taken  from  Manchester  .to  Hendon* 
gold,  y^ihws.  It  appeared,  the  where,  on  his  promise  to  be  very 
paper  composing  the  notes  was  quiet,  his  ff^ait  \v»iistcoat  was 
manufactured  in  Irelimd  ;  and  the  taken  off.  He  appeared  sensible 
forgeries  executed  at  Manchester  for  «?everal  days,  so  much  so,  that 
and  Birmir.gham.  Various  accounts,  he  was  permitted  to  sleep  with  his 
similar  to  the  above,  were  given  wife.  On  the  Monday  afier  the 
by  the  officers  ernployed  in  taking  Friday  on  which  he  was  taken 
into  custody  these  unhfippy  deluded  auTiy,  Mr.  Sanderson,  the  gover- 
people,  who  imai^aed  they  were  nor  of  the  asylum,  called  to  see 
free  from  danger,  if  the  forged  him.  After  he  was  gone,  the  de- 
notes were  not  actually  found  in  ceased  was  put  to  bed,  and,  when 
their  possession ;  and  that  tliey  lying  on  his  back,  he  appeared  to 
could  not  be  convicted,  unless  by  bavery  umMsy,and,  tnconifequence, 
the  evidence  of  a  third  person  see-  the  witness  put  his  hand  under  his 
ihg  them  take  the  money  for  the  back  to  alt-»r  his  position,  when  he 
disposal  of  theni*  called    out,   apparently    in  -  great 

agony,  **  BrothcT,  mv  breast  bone 

CHARGt  or  MURDER    BY   THE       j^   brokctt."     The  witnesss  asked 
KEEPER  OF  A  LUMATic  j^im  who  did  it;  when  he  replied. 

The  following  extraordinary  trial  ««  Bell  did  it;"  and  he  appeared 
came  oil  at  the  last  Lancaster  as-  quite  sen^^ible  he  was  dying.  He 
sizes.  said  his  prayers  that  afternoon,  and 

.  Willr^mi  Bell  was  charged  with  every  day  afterwards,  till  the  time 
the  wilful  murder  of  William  of  his  death.  The  deceased  also 
•Brown,  by  vi(»lence  and  Ill-treat-/  told  the  witness,  on  the  Friday, 
ment,  while  under  his  care,  as  when  he  v/as  taking  him  from  the 
keeper  of  the  asylum  at  Manches-  asylum  to  his  hoUie,that  all  his  ribs 
ter  for  the  reception  of  lunatics.        ,  were*  broken  from  his  back-bone, 

Robert  Brown  (the  brotli«r  of  except  two ;  and  the  witness  con* 
the  lunatic)  deposed,  that  the  de-  ceived  him  to  be  in  a  dying  state* 
ceased  was  so  much  deranged  in  On  his  cross- cx:mjinaMon,  he  said, 
his  mind,'  that  it  was  agreed  by  that  at  the  time  the  deceased  first 
his  family  to  srnd  him  to  tJie  asy-  mentioned  his  ribs  were  broken,  lie 
lum  foi"  lunatics,  where  he  and  sc-  imagined  it  onlv  nrocceded  fr^m 
veral  cfi  his  relatives  accompanied  his  rambling  mind.  On  the  even- 
hizn  in  the  month  of  March  last ;  ing  after  Mr.  Sandef>on's  visit,  the 
tliat  he  went  to  see  him  shortly  deceased  complained  so  much  of 
afterwards ;  when  he  saw  him,  he  his  ribs  being  broken,  that  the  wit- 
«Kas  very  bad ;  and  Dn  Winstaa-    lu^ss  was  induced  to  feel  them^  and 

be 
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he  was  then  conviaced  of  the  truth 
of  his  assertion*  The  deceased 
complained  very  much  of  the  pri« 
soner^  and  s;iid,  it  was  he  that  had 
broken  his  ribs  and  breast*bone; 
and  the  witness  being  convinced  his 
Tibs  were  broWtni,  sent  for  l>r. 
Agnew  to  attend  him.  The  de- 
ceased lived  two  dajs  ^fter  this: 
and  after  his  death,  witness  went 
to  the  asylum,  and  said,  *<  they  had 
mdrdered  his  brother,^'  and  made 
several  threats  against  the  prisoner* 

Thb  testimony  was"*  also  corro- 
borated by  the  wife  of  the  deceased, 
who  said  her  hnsband  was  continu- 
ally compkiining  of  his  ribs,  and 
attributed  it  to  the  prisoner;  and 
that  he  fervently  prayed  to  God  to 
release  him  from  ois  misery. 

Here  judge  Chambre    stopped 

the  evidence. — He  observed,  that 

'although  the  deceased  had  lucid  in- 

tervalsy  yet,  no  doubt,  kmatics  in 

general  had  a  great  dislike  to  their 
eepers.  With  respect  to  the  de» 
clarations  of  the  deceased  against 
the  prisoner,  he  did  not  think  they 
came  up  to  the  principle  recognised 
by  lawj^  of  a  person  being  in  a  dy- 
mg  state ;  for  the  only  expression 
that  could  be  attributed  to  his  being 
sensible  of  his  death,  was  his  say- 
ing his  prayers ;  and  that  his  un- 
supported declaration  against  the 
pnsoner  could  not  therefore  be  re- 
ceived. 

«  Mr.  Sanderson  gave  the  prison- 
er a  good  characte*-  for  humanity, 
during  the  five  years  ^ be  was  em- 
ployed by  him  as  keeper.  Dr: 
Winstanley,  the  physician  to  the 
asylutoi,  ^said,  that  he  had  attended 
the  deceased  twice  a  week ;  and 
on  the  day  befoi-e  he  was  taken 
away  by  his  relatives  he  was  strip- 
ped Df fore  him,  and  stood  uprij^ht, 
which  he  thought  was  impossible 
if  his  ribs  had  been  broken ;  nor 
didhe  thizkk  it  possible  the  deceased 


could  have  lived  four  or  five  days 
in  the  state  he  was  described  to  be« 
He  had  attended,  with  several  sur- 
geons, the  opening  of  the  body, 
and  found  the  upper  and  lower 
part  of  the  breast-bone  completely 
separated  ;  and  had  no  doubt  but' 
that  his  death  was  occasioned  by 
the  injury  he  had  received  on  his 
chest.  Five  ribs  on  each  side  were  - 
found  broken ;  but  how  the  de- 
ceased came  in  that  shocking  state, 
could  not  be  ascertained.  The 
jury  found  the  prisoner -— Not 
Guilty. 

Downtng'tttret^  Sept*  2. 
The  following  dispatch  has  been  re- 
ceived   from   lieutenant-general 
lord  viscount  Wcllmgton. 

Ibeleytosat  jlug*  8. 
My  lord,  I.  apprized  your  lord- 
ship on  the  1st  inst.  of  the  advance 
of  a  French  corps  towards  the  Pu- 
erto de  Banos^  and  of  the  probable 
eiitbrurassnients  to  the  operations 
of  the  army  which  its  arrival  at 
Placentia would  occasion;  and  these 
embarrassments  having  since  exist- 
ed to  a.  degree  so  considerable  as  to 
oblige  us  to  fall  back,  and  to  take  up 
a  defensive  position  on  the  Tagus,* 
i  am  induced  to  trouble  you  more 
at  length  witlian  accountof  what  has 
passed  upon  t1] is  subject.  When  I  en- 
tered Spain,  Ihad  acommunicattoa 
with  general  Cuesta,  through  sir  R, 
Wilson  and  colonel  Roche,  respect- 
ing the  occupation  of  the  Puerto  d» 
Banos  and  the  Puerto  de  Perales, 
the  former  of  whichi  it  was  at  Ust 
settled,  should  be  held  by  a  corps  to 
be  formed  imder  the  marquis  de  la 
Reyna,  to  consist  of  two  batlaltons 
from  gener;^  Cue&ta's  army,  and 
two  from  fiejar ;  and  that  the  Pu- 
erto de  Perales  was  to  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  duke  de  Pan^ue,  by  de- 
tachments from  the  garrison  of  Ciu- 
dad  Rodrigo.— -I  doubted  of  the  cai- 

pacit^ 
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pacity  of  the  garrison  of  Ciudad  and  that  under  tihese  circumstances 
Kodric;o  to  make  the  detachment*  it  was  not  desirable  to  divert  sir 
to  the  Tatter ;  but  had  so  little  doubt  Robert  Wilson  from  Escalona.  On 
of  the  effectual  operation  of  the  the  SOth,  however,  I  renewed  mj 
former^  that  in  writing  to  marshal  application  to  gen4  Cuestav  to  send 
Beresford  on  the  17th  July,  I  de-  there  a  Spanish  division  of  sufficient' 
sired  him  to  look  to  the  Puerto  de  strength,   in   a   letter  to  general 
Per^es^  but  that  I  considered  Ba*  O'Donoghue,  of  which  I  inclose  a 
DOS  as  secure,  as  appears  by  the  .'copy, — but  without  effect ;  and  he 
extract  of  my  letter,  which  I  in-  did  not  detach  general  Bassecourt 
close.-^On  the  30th,   intelligence  till  the  morning  of  the  2d,  after  we 
was   received    at    TalaverA    that  had  heard  that  the  enemy  had  en* 
twelve  thousand  rations  had  been  tered   Bejar,  and  it  was  obvious 
ordered  at  Fuente  Duenos  for  the  that  the  troops  in  the  Puerto  would 
28th>  and  twenty^four  tliousand  at  make  no  defence.    On 'the  2d  we 
JLos  Santos  for  the  j^me  day,  for  a  received  accounts  that  the  enemy 
French- corps,  which  it  was  believ-  had  entered  i  Placentia  in  two  co* 
ed  wa%  on  its  march  towards  the  lumns.   The  marcj^uis  de  la  Reyna* 
Puerto  de  Banos.— Gen.  Cuesta  ex-  whose  two  battalions  consisted  of 
pressed  some  anxiety  respecting  this  only  6^  men,  with  only  i'O  rounds 
poet,  and  sent  me  a  message,  to  of  ammunition  ea(^  man,  retired 
propose  that  sir  *R«  Wilson  should  from  the  Puerto  and  fromTlacen* 
be  sent  there  with  his  corps,    ^ir  tia   without    firing   a   shot,    and 
Robert  was  on  that  day  at  Talave^  went  to  the  bridge  of  Almaraz, 
ra,  but  his  corps  was  in  the  moun-  which  he  de«;IarcJ  that  he  intended 
tauas  towards  Escalona ;  and  as  he  to  remove ;  the  battalions  of  Bejar 
had  already  made  himself  vefy  use*  dispersed  without  maktnjr  any  re- 
£nl  in  that  quarter,  and  had  been  sistance.    The  general  caued  upon 
near  Madrid,  with  which  city  he  me  on  that  day,  and  proposed  that 
Iiad  had  a  communication,  which  half  of  the  army  should  march  to 
I  was  desirous  of  keeping  up,  I  the  rear  to  oppose  the   enemy> 
proposed  that*  a    Spanish    corps  while  the  other  half  should  main- 
should  be  sent  to  Banos  without  tain  the  post  at  Talavera.    My  an* 
loss  of  time.    I  could  not  prevail  swer  was,  that  if  by  half  the  army 
"writh  general  Cuesta,  although  he  he  meant  halfofeach  army,  I  could 
certainly  admitted  the  necessity  of  only  answer,  that  I  was  ready  ei- 
a  rebforcement  when  he  proposed  ther  to  go  or  stay  with  the  whole 
that  sir  Robert  should  be  sent  to  British  army,  but  that  I  could  not 
Banos  >  and  he  was  equally  sensible  separate  it    He  then  desired  me  to 
imih  myself  of  the  benefit  to  be  de*  choose  whether  1  would  go  or  stay  t 
rived  to  th^  cause  from  sending  sir  and  I  preferred  to  go,  mmi  think- 
•  Robert  back  to  Escalona.    At  this  ing  that  the  BritiSi  troops  were 
time  we  had  no  further  intelligence  most  likely,  to  do  the  business  ff- 
ok  the  enemy's  advance  than  that  fectually,  and  without  contest ;  and 
the  rations  were  ordered ;  and  I  from  being  of  opinion  it  was  mors 
had  hope$  that  the  enemy  might  be  important  to  us  ihan  to  the  Spanish 
deterred  from  advancing  by  the  army,  to  open  a  communication 
nitelligence  of  oar  successes  on  the  through  Placentia,  aldumgh  very 
fMbt  aad  that  the  troops  in  the  important  to  them.    With  this  de- 
Puerto  voigbl  make  some  defence  i  cisioa  general  Caesu  appttred  per- 
IbOdi  (K)              fccUy 
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fcctly  satisfied.   The  movements  of    was  not  stronp:  enonyrh  for  the  corpt 
th^  enemy  in  our  front  since  die    coming  from  Placentia,  and  that  tM 
Isty  had  induced  me  to  be  of  opi-    enemy  was  moving  upon  his  flank, 
nion   that*   despairing  of  forcing    and  had  returned  to  8tmta  Olalla 
us  at  Talavera,  thev  intended  to    in  his  fiont. — I  acknowledge  that 
force  a  passage  by  ^scalona,  and '  these  reasons  did  not  appear  to  me 
thus  to  open  a  communication  with    sufficient  for  giving  up  so  important 
the   French    corps   coming   from    a  post  as  l^alavera,  for  exposing 
Placentia.   This  siispioion  was  con-    the  combined  armies  to  an  attiick  in 
firmed  on  the  night  of  the  2d)  by    front  aitd  rear  at  the  same  time, 
letters   received   from  sir  Robert    and  for  abandoning  my  hospital; 
Wilson*  of  which  I  inclose  copies ;    and  I  wrote  the'  letter  of  which  I 
and  before  I  quitted  Talavera  on    inclose  a  copy.   Thisunfbrtunately 
the  3d  I  waited  on  general  O'Do-    reached  the  general  after  he  had 
noghue,  and  conversed  with  him    marched,  and  he  arrived  at  Oro* 
upon  the  whole  of  our  situation ;    pesa  shortly  after  day«ligh't  on  the 
and  pointed  out  to  him  the  possi*    morning  of  the  4th.   The  question» 
bility,  that>  in  the  case  of  the  enemy    what  was  to  be  doney  was  then  to 
penning  through  Escalona,  general    be  considered.    The  enemy,  stated 
Cuesta  might  find  himself  obliged    to  be  30,000  strong,   but  at  all 
to  quit  Talaverar  before  I  should  .  events  consisting  of^the  corps  of 
be  able  to  return  to  him ;  and  I     Souk  and  Ney,  either  unitc^d  or 
urged  him  to  collect  all  the  carts    not  very  distant  from  each  other, 
that  could  be  got,  in  order  to  re^    and  supposed  by  marshal  Jourdaa 
move  our  hospitaL    At  his  desire  I    aud  Joseph  Boaapart9  to  be  tufiU 
put  the  purport  of  this  conversation  .  cicntly  strong  to  attack  the  British 
in  writing,  and  sent  him  s(  letter  to    army,  statled  to  be  25,000  strong, 
be  laid  before  general  Cuesta,  of    were  on  one  side,  in  possession  of 
which  I  inclose  a  copy.  The  British,   the  high  road  to  the  passage  of  the 
army  marched  on  the  3d  to  Oro«    Tagus  at  Abnaraz,  the  bridge  at 
peaa^  general  Bassecourt's  Spanish    which  place  we  knew  had  been  re* 
corps  being  at  Centinello,  wnere  I    moved,  although  the  boats  still  ht* 
desued  that  it  might  halt  the  next    cessarily  remained  in  the  riven   On 
day,  in  order  that  I   might  be    the  other  side  we  had.  reason  to  ex- 
nearer  it.-^About  five  o'  clock  in    pect  the  advance  of  Victor's  corps 
the   evening,    I   heard    that    the    to  Talavera,  as  soon  as  generd 
French  had  arrived  from  Placentia    Cuesta's  march  should  be  known  ; 
at  Navalmoral,  whereby  they  were    and  after  leaving  12,000  men  to 
between  us  and  the  bridge  of  Al-    watch  Vanegas,  and  allowing  htm 
maraz*—- About  an    hour   after*    from  10  to  11,000  killed  and  wound- 
wards,  I   received   from   general    ed  in  the  late  action,  this  corps 
O'Donoghue  the  letter  and  its  in^    would  have  amounted  to  25,000. 
closures^  of  which  I  inclose  copies.    We  could  extricate  ourselves  from 
announcing  to  me  tKe  intention  of    this  difficult  situation  only  by  rhrat 
general  Cuesta  to  march  from  Ta*    celerity  of  movement,  to  which  the 
lavera  in  the  evening,  and  to  leave    troops  were  unequal,  as  they  had 
there  my  hospital,  excepting  such    not  h;td  ^eir  aliowunc^  of  provi- 
inen  as  couM  Jm^. moved  by  the    sibns  for  several  di(y^  and  by  sue* 
ziieaas   he .  ^ready  had,   on   die    eess  in  two  blttleh.    If  unsuccessful 
ground •offUa  itpfH^ensiom  tha(  1    io  eidier,':  nvt  J|b^d  jMive  bee^ 
•'    -  iJi  -  ^tbbttt 
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Without  a  retreat ;  and  if  Soult  and  doubt  -whether,  nmder  any  cittttm'-'^ 

Ney,  avoiding  an  action,  had  re-  stances,  it  would  have  been*pos^* 

tired  before  us,  and  had  waited  the  sible  or  consistent  with  htimanity  to 

arrival  of  Victor,  we  should  have  attempt  to  remove  any   more  of 

been  exposed  to  a  general  action  them.**Ffom  the  treatment  which 

with  50,000  men,  equally  without  some  of  the  soldtert  wounded  on 

a  retreat.                       -  the  27th,  and  who  fell  into  the  hands 

We  had  reason  to  expect  that  of  the  enemy,   experienced  from 

as  the  marquis  de  la  Reyna  could  them,  and  from  themanner  in  which 

not  remove  the  boats  from  the  river  I  have  always  treated  the  wotmdedl 

Almaraz,  Soult  would  have  de-  who  have  fallen  into  my  hands,  I 

stroyed  them.— Our  only  retreat  expect  that  diese  men  will  be  well 

was  therefore  by  the  bridge  Arco  treated ;  and  I  have  only  to  lament 

Bispo ;  and  if  we*  had  moved  on,  that  a  new  concmrpnce  ef  events^ 

the  enemy,  by  breaking  that  bridge  over  which  from  circumstances  I 

while  the  army  should  be  engaged  had  and  could  have  no  control, 

with  Soult  and  Ney,  would  have  should  have  placed  the  army  in  a 

dieprived  us  of  that  only  resource,  situatbn  to  be  obliged  to  leave  any 

—We  could  not  take  a  position  at  of  them  behind. 

Oropesa,  as  we  thereby  left  open  Arthur  Wbllks ley. 

the  road  to  the  bridge  of  Arco  Bis»  The  following  is  an  abstract  of 

po  from  Talavera  by  Calera ;  and  the  total  loss  of  me  respective  regi^ 

after  considering  the  whole  subject  ments  (including  officers,  non-com- 

niaturely,  I  was  of  opinion  that  it  missioned  oflScers,  and  jjrivates)  in 

was   advisable    to    retire    to  the  kiyed,woarided,  and  missing,  in  thtf 

bridge  of  Arco  Bispo,  and  to  take  battles  of  Talaverta : — 

up  a  defensive  posuion  upon  the    General  staff. •  14 

X  agns.    I  was  induced  to  ^adopt    Sd  dragoon  guards 9 

thislan  opinion,  because  the  French     4th  dragoons. .  / ,....'..  rt 

have  now  at  l^ast  fifty  thousand    lith  lignt  dragoons. .  »\ 1'6 

men  disposable  to  oppose totlie com-    I6th  light  dragoons. . . . , 14 

bined  armies,  and  a  corps  of  twelve  2!5d  light  dragoons, ..........  207 

diousand  t6  watch  Vanegas ;  and  I  1st  light  drag.  Ger,  leg.. . .  ^ . .  .42 

W^  likewise  of  'bpitiion,  that  the     Jtoyal  British  artilleiy .34 

sooner  the  defensive  line  should  be  Royal  German  artillery. ..... .y4 

taktfd  Op,  the  more  likely  weVe'  the    "Royal  engineers^ 2 

trogpf'to  be  able  to  defend  it.—     Royal  staff  corp^. § 

Atcofdingly   I   marched   on  the  1st  batt.  CoidstreAm. ...  1.'..  2*^*7 

4th,  and  crosspd  the  Tagus  by  the  1st  batt.  3d  guards. ;......'.  .'fe^B 

bridge  'of  Arco  Bispo  J  and  have     3d  foot 14-2 

continued  my  route  to  this  place,     2d  batt.  7th  foot 6^ 

in  which  I  am  well  situated  to  de-     2d  batt.  24th, 355 

fend  the  passage  of  Almaraz  and    1st  batt.  29th. ,.  /,i,, 1^6 

the  lower  parts  of  the  Tagas.    Ge-   '2d  batt.  3Ist.,..'. .! .249 

peral  Cuesta  crossed  the  river  on     1st  batt.  40th •  •  •  •  -^   58 

the  night  of  the  5th,  and  he  is  still  '  1st  batt.  45th. .......  /.  i .  .*  .*.  193 

at  the  bridge  of  ArCn  Bispo.  About     1st  batt.,4Stl1^. 1 .......  Ite 

2G00  of  thfe'i^ounded  have  been    2d  batt.  48ui. .'...'...   71 

brought  slvcky ,  from  Talavera, '  the     2d  l^att .  5Sd . '.' . ,' .../....  i 39^ 

remaining  1500  are  there ;  ahd  I    5th  batt. , 60th. . .  .*: *t'f 

i  CK  2)                 laf 
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•l.st  l»att.  61st 272  arrived  at  yAAch  my  instructions 

8dbatt.66ch •••..128  would  have  directed  me  to  with- 

2d  batt.  S^. . . : » 288  draw  the  army  under  my  comm^d, 

9th  batt.  87th • 253  even  if  engaged  in  actuaroperatioa. 

1st  batt*  88th .• 140  I  had  certainly  early  understood  on 

1st  batt.  97th.  • 53  my  arrival  at  Walcheren,  that  the 

1st  batt.  detachments; 374  enemy  were  assembling  in  conside* 

2d  ba^.  ditto ...•.   21  rable  force  on  all  points;  but  I  was 

1  st  line  batt.  Ger.  leg. .  •  T. . . .  300  unwilling  to  give  too  much  creditto 

1st  and  2d  light  batt.  ditto. .  /.   79  these  reports,  and  I  was  determined 

2d  line  batL  diuo 390  to  persevere  until  Twas  satisfied, 

5th ditto,  ditto 306  upon  the  fullest  information,  that 

7th  ditto,  ditto ....••  256  all  further  attempts  would  be  una- 

Killed 801  vallable. ,  From  all  our  inttHigcnce 

Wounded. ...  3,91  S  it  appears  that  the  force  of  the  ene^ 

Missin£< . « 7>3  my  in  this  quarter,  distributed  fae- 

l^tal  • . . .  ——5,427  tween  ihc  environs  of  Bergen-op- 

Doiunmg^strect,  Sept.  2d.  Zoom,  Breda,  LiUo,  and  Antwerp^ 

^,    -  „     .      ,. .      ,               .     .  and  cantoned  on  the  opposiCe coasts 

Thefollowmgdispatchwasreccived  j,  ^^^  ^^  than  35,000  men,  and  by 

'^ J*V^^^^*^^"^ «  J  ^'  somestatemenuisestimatcdhigher. 
.  of  Chatham,  dated  Hcad-quar-  Though  a  landing  on  the  conunent 
ters,  Bathz,  August  29.  ^igj,^  I  y^^^  no  doubt,  have  beta 
My  lord,  Major  Bradford  deliver-  forced,  yet,  as  the  siege  of  Ant- 
ed to  me  your  fordshtp's  dispatch  of  warp,  the  possession  of  which  could 
the  ^Ist  inst.  signifying  to  me  his  alone  have  secured  to  us  any  oiikit 
majesty's  comnunds  that  I  should  ulterior  objects  of  the  exp^ditioo» 
convey  to  sir  £.  Coote,  the  general  was  by  this  state  of  things  render^ 
and  other  officers  and  troops  em-  utterl]r  impractical^le,  such  a  mea- 
ployed  before  Fluiihing,  and  parti-  sure,  if  succeuful*  could  have  led 
c^arly  to  thqse  of  the  artillery  and  to  no  solid  advantage  >  and  the  re* 
engineer  departments,  bUmSijesty's  treat  of  the  anr«y,  which  must  at  ^ 
most  gracious  approbation  c/t  their  an  early  periodhave  been  inevitable^ 
conduct ;  and  which  I  have  obeyed  woiild  nave  been  expo^  to  much 
widi  the  most  entire  satisfaction.  I  hazard.  The  utmost  force  (and 
had  the  honour  in  my  last  dispatch  that  daQy  decreasing)  that  I  could 
of  acquainting  Tour  lordship  with  have  brought  into  the  fields  after 
.my  intention  of^nroceedtng  to  this  providingforthe  occupation  of  Wal* 

Elace,  and  I  diould  have  been  most  cheren  and  South  Beveland,  would 

appy  to  have  been  enabled  to  have  have  amounted  to  about  23,000  in«^ 

announced  to  your  lordship  the  fur-  fantnr  and  SKXX)  cavalry.     Your 

ther  progress  of  this  army.   Unfor-  lordsnip  must  at  onee  see,  even  if 

nunately,  however,  it  becomes  my  the  enemv*s  force  had  been  less  nu- 

duty  to  state  to  your  lordship,  that,  merous  tnan  represented,  after  the 

from  the  concurrent  testimony  from  necessary  detachmenu  to  observe 

so  manvoaarters  as  tp  leave  no  the  garrisons  of  Ber^^n-op-Zoom 

doubt  of  the  truth  ot  theioforma-  and  Breda,  and  secunn^  our  coos- 

tion,  th<(  ttttsij  appears  to  have  munications,  how  very  inadequate 

collected  so  formidable  a  force,  as  a  force  must  have  remained  for 

to  convince  me  that  the  period  was  operations  against  XiiUo  and  Lief- 

2  **                teaslioeik. 
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kenshoeiky  and  ultimately  agsiifMt  diat  having  made  the  necessaiy  nz*' 
Antwerp ;  which  town,  so  far  ironv  val  arrangements  for  landing  the 
bemg  in  the^st.ite  which  ha^^  been  army  near  Sancfleet  without  oear* 
reported,  ij,  from  very  correct  ac-  ing  from  lord  Chatham,  he  com* 
counts,  represented  to  b?  in  a  com-  municated  with  his  lordship  on  the 
jiteit  state  of  defence ;  and  the  cne-  2^kh,  and  found  him  undecided* 
my's  ships  had  been  brought  up  and-  On  the  %6th  he  attended,  with  rear- 
'placed  in  security  under  the  guns  admiral  sir  R.  Keates,  a  meetin||^  of 
of  the  citadel.  Under  these  circum-^  the  lieutenant-generals  of  the  army* 
stances,  however  mortifying  to  me  when*  for  the  reasons  already  stated 
to  see  the  progreu  arrested  of  an  in  lord  Chatham's  dispatch,  the  ul« 
army,  from  whose  good  conduct  terior  objects  of  the  ezpedidoawera 
and  valovr  I  had*  every  thing  to  aband<nied.  Having  offered  every 
hope,  I  Ael  that  my  duty  left  me  naval  assistance  in  reducing  the  for* 
AO  ocKer  coane  than  to  close  my  tresses,  and  conceiving  the  subject 
operations  beret  sind  it  will  always  of  the  deliberation  to  be  purely  mi- 
be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  think,  that  litary,  he  withcfavw  with  sir  R*- 
I  have  not  been  induced  lightly  to  Keates.  The  rear-admiral  then 
commit  the  safety  of  the  anny  con*  states,  that  the  enemy's  ships.  Which 
fidedtome,  orthertpuutionofhts  were  five  miles  above  Antwerp* 
majesty's  arm?4  It  wat  an  'addi*  have  come  down,  and  are  extended 
tional  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  that'  in  a  line  fronting  it,  except  two  of 
the  unanimous  opci^on  of  the  lieu-  the  line,  which  are  in  the  reach 
tenant-generals  of  this  army,  whom  above  Liefkenshoeik,  and  fourfri-^ 
I  thoo^t  it  right  to  consult,  more  gates  gone  to  LiUo.  An  immense 
oat  of  res^pect  to  them  than  that  I'  number  of  small  gun-boats  are  on 
thott^t  a  doubt  could  be  entertain-  the  boom,  behind  them  a  crescent 
€d  on  the  subject,  concurred  en-^  of  60  gun  and  mortar-brigs ;  and 
firely  ta  th«  semimenu  I  have  sub-  the  battery  of  10  guns,  between 
■utm  to  your  lordship. — I  am  forts  Lillo  and  Hendrich,  is  finish- 
eoocemed  to  say 'thai  the  effect  of  ed,  though  that  on  the  Doel  side 
tb^^mate  at  this  unhealthy  period  is  abandoned,'] 
of  the  year  is  felt  most  seriodsly,  and  2.  At  Bracknell,  Berks,  Mr.  Colt- 
that  the  number  of  sick  aheady  is  man  had  been  out  partridge-shoot- 
Ucsle  short  of  3000  men. — It  is  my  ing  with  two  other  gentlemen,  whoi^ 
ii|tention  to  withdraw  gradually  were  on  a  sporting  visit,  and  op 
from  the  advanced  position  in  this  their  return  they  deposited  their 
island,  and,  sending  intoWalcheren  ^uns  (two  of  which  were  loaded) 
such  an  additional  force  as  may  be  ma  parlour  next  to  the  room  where 
necessary  to  secure  that  impoitant  they  were  dining.  A  boy  in  the 
BOtsession,  to  embark  the  remainder  service  of  Mr,  Qoltman  and  a  son 
of  the  troops,  and  to  bold  them  in  of  the  latter  were  sunushig  them* 
readiness  to  await  his  majescy's  selves  >vi|h  th^  pieciss,  and  the  one 
jfurther  commands,  which  I  shall  in  master  Colt  man's  hand  went  off 
most  anxiotisly  expect.  and  jpilled  the  servant,  and  dan* 

Chatham,  gerously  yrounded  Mr.  Ayres  who* 

[The  copy  of  a  dispatch  from  sir  yas  at  dinnef,  the  charge  haying 

R.  Strachan, .  dated  on  board  the  passed  through  the  door  of  the 

St,  Domingo  od*  Ba^z,  the  27th  room. 

iik.fbUows.Tberear»adinin4&U^  '   Sr  A  0^tice    of  lom^  interest 

(K  S)  came 


liao)            ..-     ^    ii  1   H    e    I-    F    A.  I^  [SepttmlMV 

.c»«fie  €m  ai  ^e  fiafiplk  assizes.    It  o«t  a  pennk  for.  that  piirpose,  for 

^as  Woughjt  ^jr  Mr.  Smith>'wiiQ4»  vhich  he  roust  jnf. 
a  prpt^^ta^t  fiis^A^r^  to  tecpy&c 

ba^k  the  sum.  of  .3.^.  which  he  ha^^  italy, 

beenx)bligedjo  pay.  .ta  Johnsons  a  .  B/  an  order  of  a  decree  of  Joar 

tolUkeeper  of  th^.tiurnpike  gate  at  chim  Napplepn  Vmg  of  die  Ty^ 

lUale&woith;  for  .ai  taxed  cart,  ia  Sicilies*  most  of  the  religious  oK 

."irhich  he  wa^, going  on  Sunday  to.  ders  and  convents  throughout  tjmt 

4ivine  wordbip  «t:<^<roeeting4ioueiej  whole  of  his  doininions  are  sup^ 

at  the  aI>oye  plapCy—Th?  p}'4imiff  pw^wid* 

ctaim^  ^.^)i;ernpti^.firci|ntQUunft  r  tAt  {lotne»  the.  ji^pnsuha  has  orr 

4^r  t}^  clause;  of  cke  statute  vwhioh*  dc^edthat  from  the  ist^ckf  Oqcober 

giye»  exemptiop$(  tp  •  persons  go'mg.  oC  the-  preseal  ye%r»:  t)ie^vision  of 

Lo  th^jr  frfifir  paro^b'fol    church,  time  at  &on^e»  «n4  fb^ofitgl|out.the 

chap^,  or  other  places  of  public:  whole  Roman  Il9rv^m^»  ^U  lact 

worship.    It  wa^  jjMnded  by  both^  thd  sas^e  as  in  Fr^^ce.  and.  >lHhe^ 

parties*  thai  %-qtae  should  have.  European,  cpuntries.     It  <is./¥rell 

pee^ agreed. QUi/of  the  opinion  of  known,  that  it. has  hither/^o^  jf^fQ 

die  coi^rt  o£ '  kwig's  bench  ^  hnX,  the  cuscosi'  (here  V>  begin  to  vidfMk 

tj^ejudge  ^v«9  iio.dfcidedly  gt  opi;*  tjie  hoUTft.froiii  .snt|Sftt»,and  <|)v(dI 

n^on  that  the  plaintiff  >vaj5  eiuitkdi  fofitvard  thtpugh  thei^hole  tweat}^ 

tp  the  exemption* .  that' he  ulould  &uhli               .    •«.;■ 

^loy^only  ai  yer>djict  to  be  t^ken  for  •  A  letter  fi^^iQ  l^plevpf  the  9tti 

hiviy  with  libertf:  fc»r  the  defendant^  u}iu$ute9><thatf  on  tne  4<eh  Septen»> 

if  he  ibopght  proper,  to  move  the^  Waft  new  ccater  on  ^ount  Ve^ 

cpurtnext  term  to  have  a  noimiik  siiyius  opened  .tp  the  south;east» 

]K»tered..                                 -'    - :  fkornvhichtheuehad  been.a.  com 

It  vas  decided  at  tlie  late  Essex  tioual  eruption  of  .Ui««    The  xor^ 

asttzes^  that  no  person  has  .a  r'tgit  rent  took  ai  directiob  iis^^%  tile 

to  glean  in  any  fields  unless  by  per-  town  of  Helki  7QVre»  had  divided 

fnissf on  of  the  occupier.  into  two  branches,,  and  fiMsed .  s^ 

T-  -  /    c  ^.  A  island.;  atilhe  extremity  of 'it^hicb 

Treul,  Sept.  4.  ^  j^  had  united,  and  produced  a  lake 

The  unhappy  inhabitants  of  Si^  of  fire  in  the  district  o£  Trip 'del 

ngosi^y   who  have  survived    the  Cavallo.     In.  the  night  of  the  5di 

93kOst  dreadful  siege  and  the  most  there  was  an  empuon  of  an  ia<» 

/destimctive  epidemy^  are  now  un-  n^nse  quantity  ot  ashes  and  atoaes. 

.4ergoing  a  treatment  scarcely  less  > '   • 

kard  than  death  iuelf.    After  so  .  ^^^* 

many  calamities,  the  barbarous  Su-  The  extent  of  the    conspiracj 

/phet  has  levied  upon  them  exorbi*  against    the    nixam,   which   wai 

taut  contributions,  and  allowed  his  set  on  foot  by  raiab  Mahtput^  one 

toldiers  to  cut  down  the  corn  before  of  his  confidential  officers,  has  been 

it  was  ripe  to  feed  their    horses^  fully  ascerjtained,  and  his  designs 

^thout  being  moved  by  the  tears  frustrated.    It  appears  that  he  had 

of  the  unfortunate  widows  and  or-  nearly  15,OQO  men  in  his  interest; 

l^ns.    To  tiiese  are  added  many  ).0,000  of  whom  had  actually  with- 

jother  vexations;  one  of  which  is,  drawn  themselves  from  the  royal 

^t  no  one  upwards  of  14>  years  army^  and  a  number  of  others  were 

fJd  can  gf>  ajbout  the  streets  v^th-  preparing  to  foUow  Uie  example, 

fvhen 
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vrhea  the  chief  was  betrayed  b^  that  he  was  sldn^tted.    Theofficet 

his  followers,  and  put  to  death,  immediately  proceeded  <up  staits  ; 

In  the  course  of  the  present  year>  and  in  the  front  room,  on  the  u^ 

ajubilee  is  to  be  celebrated  through-  per  story*  he  discovered  a  young 

out  the  whole  extensive  empire  of  gentleman  in  bed,    apparently  itr 

China,  on  the  occasion  of  the  em-  gre^t  agony,  in  consequence  of  a 

peror  Kia-King  having  attained  his  wound  which  he  had  received  in 

50th  year.  the  side ;  in  the  backroom,  on  the 

Mr.  Roscoe  of  Liverpool  re-  same  floor,  was  a  young  lady  in 
ceived  an  anonymous  letter,  in-  bed  also,  in  a  wounded  state.  Col- 
formtng'him  that  six  Black  slaves  lirgbourn  instantly  sent  for  Mr. 
had  been  thrown  irito  prison  by  a  WiigstaiF,  a  surgeon,  who  examin- 
Portuguese  captain,  upon  alleged  ed  die  wounded  persons.  It  ap- 
actfons  of  debt  |  but  in  reality  be-  peared  upon  inquiry,  that  tlie  gen- 
cause  he  found  that  they  were  free  tleman  had  paid  h*$  addresses  to 
on  their  arrival  in  England^- and  the  lady  for  about  three  mofiths'; 
he  hoped  by  this  expedient  to  de-  they  had  been  out  together  the  pre- 
tain  them  until  his  vessel  should  be  ceding  evening,  ancT  on  their  re* 
xeady  to  sail.  Having  verified  the  turn  to  his  father's  house,  in  a  hack- 
fact,  Mr.  Roscoe  sent  a  person  to  ney  coach,  just '  before  the  coach 
bail  all  the  actions.  An  order  was  reached  his  father's  door,  he  dis- 
accordingly  issued  for  the  imme-  charged  a  {Pistol  ^t  his  companion, 
diate  discharge  of  the  prisoners,-  and  a  second  at  himself.  The  gen- 
^hen  it  was  discovered  that  the  tleman  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Eliston, 
Portuguese  captain  had  mustered  of  Belvidere-place,  and  the  young 
about  one  hundred  of  his  country-  lady,  a  miss  Colson,  whose  frienos 
men  to  seize  the  Blacks  by  force  on  reside  in  the  Borough.  Several 
their  exit  from  prison.  Applica-  persons  who  had  a  knowledge  of 
tion  was  instantly  made  to  the  ma-  the  transaction  were  examined  on 
{pistrates,  who  took  the  captain  into  Wednesday  at  Union«hall,  amongst 
custody,  bound  him  to  his  good  whom  the  following  were  the  pnn- 
behaviour,  and  restored  the  poor  cipal: — 

Blacks  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  Hustlon,  driver  6f  the  eoach, 

newly  ^acquired  liberty.  No.    278,    stated,    that   he    was 

called     off    the     stand     in     the 

SINGULAR  OCCURRENCE  Minories,  on   Monday  night  last, 

5.  About  two  o'clock.  Colling-  about  eleven  o'clock,  by  a  gen- 
bourn,  one  of  the  officers  of  Union-  tleman  and  two  ladies,  who  or- 
faall,  having  received  information  *  dered  him  to  drive  to  Crooked4ane, 
that  some  persons  had  been  con-  where  one  of  the  ladies  got  out. 
veyed  in  a  wounded  state  tqa  house  The  gentleman  then  desired  him 
in  Belvidere-place,  St.  <]leorge's-  to  drive  to  No.  42,  in  Belvidere- 
lields,  and  that  the  report  of  two  place,  and  paid  him  his  fare, 
pistols  had  been  heard,  he  imme*  When  he  arrived  within  two  or 
diately  went  to  the  house  pointed  three  doors  of  tlie  place  he  was  or- 
out  to  him,  and  demanded  admis-  dt^red  to,  he  was  alarmed  by  the 
ftion :  this  was  refused  by  those  in  report  of  a  pistol,  and  almost  im- 
the  house;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  mediately  after  of  another,  and 
attempted  to  force  open  the  door  heard  the  gentleman  exclaim, '*Oh^ 

(K4.)  can 
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can  you.forgiVe  me  in  your  dying  were  perforated  in  several  placeSf 
moments.^''  The  lady  answered*  and  from  their  appearaocey  and  the 
**  Yess  yes,  yes."  He  stopped  bis  appearance  of  the  wound»  he  had 
horses,  and,  getting  off  his  box»  no  doubt  it  was  infiictod  with  fire- 
ran  tp  look  for  a  watchman.  On  arms.  Having  dressed  her  wounds^ 
his  returny  he  found  the  coach  he  was  desired  ^o  attend  Mr.  £li« 
empty  ;  and  a  person  informed  him  ston  y  he  foimd  him  lying  on  the 
that  the  lady  and  gentleman  were  bed  ;  he  had  a  wound,  which  ap* 
in  the  house,  and  diat  no  harm  ^-as  peared  to  have  been  inflicted  with 
done.  In  searching  among  the  a  pistol  bullet  on  his  right  si<ie  \  the 
straw  of  the  coach  aiterwards,  he  ball  had  struck  upaE\  his  ribs,  just 
had  found  a  pair  of  pistol  bags.  below  the  breast,  and,  having  rbr- 

Mr.  Taylor,  No.  42,  ^elvidere-  tunately  taken  a  slanting  direction, 
place,  was  sitting  at  supfer  about  it  had  not  penetrated  the  abdomen, 
twelve  o'clock  on  Monday  night,  The  wound  was  very  much  in- 
when  he  was  ala^n^ed  with  the  re-  flamed  and  swelled  ;  but  the  wit- 
port  of  -two  pistols ;  he  ran  out  to  ness  did  not  a|^>rehend  any  imme- 
see  wh^t  was  the  occasion  of  it,  diate  danger  from  that  cause :  from 
and.  p^rcpived  a  coach  standing  the  expressions,  however,  which 
liear  the  door  with  no  person  on  fell  frbm  Mr.  Eliston,  he  was  fear* 
the  boji;  he  went  up,  and  opened  ful  he  had  taken  something  of  a 
the  door,  when,  by  the  light  of  the  poisonous  xjature ;  and  after  being 
candle,;  he  perceived  Mr.  Eliston  repeatedly 'pressed  on  the  subject, 
and  miss  Colson,  the^  latter  appa-  he  acknowledged,  that  finding  the 
rently  fainting  :  he  shut-to  the  door  ball  had  not  taken  effect,  he  had 
again,  and,  going  to  the  horses'  contrived  to  swallow  a  consider^e 
beads,  drew  the  coach  close  up  to  qd^niity  of  opium*  The  witoesa 
Mr.  Eliston's  door,  and  assisted  in  had  questioned  miss  C.  as  to  what 
getung  them  out  of  the  coach  :  passed  previous  to  the  firing  of  the 
Mr.  Eliston  was  begging  to  be  for-  pistols.  She  said,  diat  Mr.  Eliston 
given,  sayings  he  had  no  intention  had  desired  her  to  Jook  out  at  the 
to  hurt  her ;  she  answered,  *^  Yes,  \vindoW,  and  see  if  the  coachman 
yes,  I  forgive  you."  Mr.  Taylor  had  not  passed  the  heuse :  whilst 
w^nt  tor  the  surgeon ;  and  on  his  she  was  doing  so,  she  heard  the 
^eturQ,  in  searching  the  coach,  he  report  of  tlie  pistol,  bjit  did  not  at 
discovered  on  the  back  seat  a  pistol  £rst  perceive  that  she  was  wounded, 
bullet ;  he  '  sa^  no  appearance  of  nor  was  she  much  alarmed  till  she 
blood,  but  perceived  the  marks  of  'heard  the  second  Teport,  and  saw 
powder  on  the  woman's  dress.        '  the  fladi  in  tlie  coach,  when  she 

Mr.  Wagstaff,  a  surgeon,  said,  screamed  out. 
he  was  called  on  Monday  night  to  .      .       ^     .     ^  , 
attend  two  persons  at  Mr.  liliston's,  ^\  examnatton  of  miss  CoUon. 
who  were  supposed  to  be  danger-  This  young  lady  not  being  in  a 
ously  hurt.     He  went,  and  found  state  to  be  removed  from  Mr.  Eli- 
miss  Colson  sitting   on    die  bed,  ston's  house,  a  magistrate  attended 
partly  undressed.     On  examining  on   Thursday,    there  to  take  her 
ner  person,  he  found  she  had  ro  examiuation,  relative  to  the  injury 
ceived  a  contused  wound  on  the  slie  received  whilst  in  the  coach 
right  side,  which  wa5  very  n)uch  with  Mr.  Eliston,  jun.  on  Monday 
to^amed  alud  swelled,  her  clothes  evening  last.    Her  sutement  was 

aearly 
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nearly  as  follows  :^-^he  had  been  to  the  betteii  it  would  be  for  both 

ac<)uainted  with  Mr.  Eliston  about  parties." — He  soon  after  requested 

three  months;  her  fi lends,  how-  she  would  look  out  of  the  coacht 

ever,  for  some  reason  that  does  not  and  see   whereabouts  they  were  a 

appear,  did  not  approve  of  the  con-  she  did  so;  and  whilst  she  w^  look- 

nexion.   TThey  passed  the  afternoon  ing  out  she  heard  a  rustling  behind 

of  Sunday  together  at  a  friend's  her  in  the  coach,  and  turning  her« 

hoose,  when  she  took  an  opportu*  self  round  quickly,  she  saw  a  pis* 

uity  to  suggest  >o  him  the  propriety  tol  in  his  hand;  she  attempted  to 

of  putting  an  end  to  their  acquaint-  sei/.e  hold  of  it,  and  it  went  o£ 

ance,  assigningas  a  reason,  that  her  She  did  not  immediately  perceive 

friends  did  not  approve  of  her  re-  that  she  was  wounded,  and  almost 

cetving  the  addresses  of  any  man :  instantly  after  saw  the  flash  of  an- 

he  appeared  extremely  hurt,  and  re-  otlier  pistol,  which  she  thought  bm 

xnonstrattd  with  her  with  some  de-  had  pohited  at  his  own  head.    She 

^ree  of  warmth*   Before  they  part-  soon  after  perceived  that  she  was 

ed»  however^-he  seemed  reconciled^  wounded,   and  told  Mr.  £lisroat 

suKkd  she  consented  to  go  on  the  fol*  who  exclaimed,   **  Then  we  are 

lowing  morning  (Monday)    with  both  dead  people  1"  and  called  to 

hiokf    and    a  remale  friend  with  the  coachman  ko  drive  to  No,  42; 

whom  she  was  going  home  that  his  father's  house ;  he  fiequentlj 

night,  to  the  Tower.     He  accord-  begged  her  forgiveness,  saying,  h« 

ingly  called  for  ihem  on  Monday,  had  no  intention  to  hurt  her,  and 

inomine»  at  the  house  of  her  friend  she  repeatedly  assured  him  she  for- 

in  CrooKed-lanet  and  they  went  to  gave  him.    bhe  thought  his  inten* 

the  Tower,  and  afterwards  to  the  tion  was  not  to  injure  her,  but  to 

Royalty   theatre    in  the  evening,  destroy  himself.   Here  this  strange 

Tbey  passed  a  very  pleasant  even-  affair  rests,  till  Mr.  £liston  is  in  a 

ing,   and  on  their  return  took  a  state  to  allow  of  his  being  inierro- 

coach  in   the    Mtnories,  and    set  gated.    The  pistols  were  on  Tues- 

down  her  friend  in  Crooked-lane,  day  moriiing  delivered  up  to  Mr. 

as  befote  stated.    When  they  got  Wagstaff  by  a  younger  brother  of 

into  the  Borough,  however,  instead  Mr.  Eliston.    Jealousy  is  said  to 

of  directing  the  coachman  towards  have  been  the  cause  of  this  rash 

Newington-gate,   near  which  her  act.    Neither  of  the  parties  is  more 

friends  reside,  he  ordered  him  to  than  twenty  years  of 'age. 
drive  down  Dirty-lane ;   and  on 

her  observing  that  that  was  not  her  •  gu i ldh all. 
way  home,  he  said  he  wanted  6.  Wednesday,  Walter  Smith  wat 
to  call  at  his  father's.  After  some  brought  up  on  a  curious  charge^ 
pausey  he  asked  her  ^*  if  she  still  that  of  going  into  an  eating-house 
continued  in  the  same  resolution  (^  Salisbury-square,  Fleet-stree^ 
she  expressed  the  evening  before,  and  regaling  himself  with  what  h^ 
ofbreakingoff  their  acquaintance?"  chose,  to  the  amount  of  2s. ;  after 
She  answered  him  in  the  aflirma-  which  he  walked  off  without  re- 
live ;  and  observed,  that  **  as  it  was  membei  ing  to  discharge  his  reckon- 
the  wish  of  her  friends  that  the  ing.  Upon  being  brought  back* 
intercourse  between  them  should  he  had  no  money,  and  was  there- 
CCfise^  the  sooner  it  was  put  an  end  fore  detained.  The  magistrate  de- 
dared 
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dared  he  cou]d  afford  no  relief.  It 
appeared  from  one  of  the  officers, 
that  the  prisoner  is  in  the  habit  of 
practising  this  cheap  mode  of  liv- 
ing, as  he  had  been  lately  brought 
before  the  lord  mayor  upon  a  simi- 
lar charge.  Upon  that  occasion, 
however,  his  ap^iettte  was  more  de- 
licate, as  he  nad  gone  to  one  of 
the  taverns  in  the  city,  where  he 
fed  on  turtle,  and  drank  in  firopor- 
tton.  He  was  ordered  to  bo  de- 
tained, in  order  to  be  passed  to  his 
parish  in  the  country. 

MARLBOaOUGH-STRSCT. 

A  charge  of  a '  most  brutal  as- 
sault was  made  by  a  decent  young 
man,  named  Alexander  Campbe)!, 
Against  a  ruffianly  lamp-lighter, 
named  Thomas  Glover.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  cAse  were  shortly 
these.  The  complainant  was- walk- 
ing with  some  01  his  friends  along 
Oxford-street,  about  ten  o'clock  on 
Sunday  night,  when  the  defendant, 
who  was  lighting  the  street  lamps, 
came  towards  the  complainant, 
and,  without  giving  him  time  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  pushed  his  burner 
against  his  small-clothes^  and  daub- 
ed him  so  much  with  the  oil  and 
iilth  the^rein  contained,  as  com- 
pletely to  destroy  that  part  of  his 
dress.  The  defendant  immediate- 
ly ran  on,  laughing  at  the  joke. 
Mr.  Campbell,  however,,  not  en- 
joying the  sport  quite  so  much  as  he 
did,  followed  him  for  the  purpose 
/  of  remonstrating  on  the  improprio. 
ty  of  his  conduct.  Scarcely,  now- 
^ever,  had  he  opened  his  mouth 
with  this,  intent,  when  tlie  lamp- 
lighter, '  with  a  tremendous  oattr, 
again  pushed  the  burning  torch  in- 
to h*is  eyes  with  such  violence  as  to 
knock  him  down.  Blinded,  bmut, 
and  bruised  by  this  rude  assault^ 
the  complainant  got  up,  and  in  at- 


tempthfig  to  seixe  the  prisoner,  the 
ladder  which  the  latter  carried  got 
between  them,  and  they  fell  to- 
gether to  the  ground ;  a  scuffle  en- 
sued, when  the  prisoner  recovered 
his  feet,  and  made  three  successive 
attempts  to  knock  the  complainant 
down,  but  in  each  he  failed,  and 
was  him^lf  laid  in  the  dust: finding 
his  match,  he  gave  in,  and  declined 
any  more  iigliling.  This  state- 
ment was  most  circumstantiallT 
corroborated  by  a  friend  of  the 
complainant,  and'  a  disinterested 
stranger  who  observed  the  whole 
transaction.  The  prisoner  made  a 
very  lame  defence,  and  denied  the 
whole  charge.  A  livery-stable- 
keeper,  in  Oxford-road,  his  ser- 
vant, and  another  man,  declared 
iheir  readiness  to  swear  that  the 
charge  Wiis  completely  false,  and 
that  there  nfeVer  wa»  a  more  injured 
man  in  the  world  than  the  prisoner. 
Mr.  firodie,  however,  declared, 
that  in  the  coarse  of  his  experience 
he  never  heard  of  a  more  brutal 
outrage,  and,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  prisoner's  escaping  the  hands 
of  justice,  he  should  not  admit  him 
to  bail.  The  prisoner  was  there- 
fore committed  to  Tothill-fields 
prison  to  take'  his  trial. 

BOW-STREBT. 

A  young  man  named  Roles 
was  brought  up  on  a  charge  ef  se* 
creting  a  letter  containing  two  five- 
pound  notes«  committed  to  his  care 
as  a  twO'penny  post-man,  to  be  de* 
livered  to  a  poor  man,  named 
Green,  residing  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  New-road.  It  appeared  from 
an  information  produced  to  the 
magistrate,  and  taken  on  oath  at 
Abbingham,  near  Chester,  that  a 
letter,  contatntng  two  five-pound 
Bank  of  England  notes,  was  trans- 
mitted by  Messes,  Worthington  and 

Co. 
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Co,  bankers,   directed  to  George  monaixhy  possessed  by  the  French 

John  Green,  at  his  residence,  near  troops  are ; — 
London.       This  letter  Green  de-  Ctrman  MiUs,  Inhaiiumi^. 

pojjed  on  oath  he  had  nt-Ter  receiv-  Lov^^er  Austria. .  572       1,700,(X)0 

^d.     Evevy  iwjuiry  had  been  made  ^>t.ir;a .*5f*8  812»000 

9t  the  Posc-(»Ece  voout  the  fate  of  Cdi  u.  hia 190  280,000 

the  letter,  but  in  vain,  till  one  of  Carniola,  with  the 
the  five- pound  notes  was  paid  into  county  of  Ciort2 
the  Bank  of  Engl  tnd,  from  whence  an^^^e  teiTit;  .ry 
it  was  traced  to  the  possession  of  a       of  Monfukone   251         422,000 

publican   named  Bone,   in  West-  Trieste ^.  30,000 

minster,  who  proved  that  he  had  Salt/burgh     and 

fiven  change  lor  it  to  the  sister  of       Cerchtolsgaden  179         195,000 

le  prisoner,  whose  name  he  had  I'unie  ........    —  6,600 

written  oh  the  back  of  it.     In  con-  Of    Moravia,  a- 

sequence  of  this  the  prisoner  was       bout  ....>.• ,,    180         500,000 

taken  up,  and  partly  confessed  his  Of  Gallicia  .• . .  200         500,OOQ 

crime.      Sarah  Roles,   a    girl  of  Of  Hungary^ . . .  —        , 
abont  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  sis-        The  total  number  of  inhabitants 

ter  of  the  prisoner,  was  then  ex-  in  the  above  countries    is,  about 

amined  as  to  the  fact  of  her  having  8,475,600.     Thtf  territory,   inde^ 

received  the  note  from  her  brother,  pendent  of    the  Hungarian  Gas- 

which  she  stated  she  had  on  the  paunschafts,  the  superficial  extent 

11  th  of  August  last,  and  had  gt-  of  which  is  not  accurately  ascer« 

yen  him  the  change  she  had  re^  uined,    contains    3,775     German 

ceived  from  Mr.  Bone.     The  un-  square  miles.     Before    the   com-  ^ 
fortunate  girl  was  in  the  greatest'  raencementof  the  war,  the  whole 

af&iction,  and.  could  scarcely  be  Austrian  monarchy  contained,  ac- 

induced    to    give   her  testr^nony.  cording    to  Lichtenstein,     10,936 

These  facts  having  been  stated,  and  square  miles,  and  24,900,400  in- 

the  charge    dearly    substantiated  habitants.       It  appears    therefore 

against  the  prisoner,  he  was  com-  that  the  French  possess  more  than 

mitted  to  .take  his  trial.     As  the  one  third  of  the  Aiistrian  states, 

sister  was  the  only  evidence  to  sup-  The  most  important  towns  in  these 

port  the  allegation    against  him,  provinces  are:— 
two  sureties  were    bound   in    one  JrAabitanu, 

hundred  pounds  each,   to  answer  V |cnna* 220,000 

for   her  appearance  to  prosecute.  *  J^'^^^t 18,700 

His  father  and  mother  were  in  the  Gratz .  ^ 30,000 

office  during  the  examination,  and  CkeenfurUi    10,000 

were  in  the  deepest  affliction.    The  ^'^P^^" 11,000, 

]Kisoner  himself,  who  did  not  ap-  Trieste  .....; 14,600 

pear  to  be  more  than  1  a  years  of    Saltzburfrh 9,200 

age,   was  likewise  much  afflicted,  Brunn 2i,00Q 

jind  cried  incessantly.  Lembei«g    38,40Q 

Criicow 25,000 

JBSTIMATE   OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  TBR-  PresburgU 26,90Q 

&IT0RIE8  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  CEJinburgh 12,000 

THE  FRENCH.  Raab ..10,700 

7.   The  parts  of  the  Austrian        With  respect  to    Hungary,  it 

ought 
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to  be  observed*  thact  the  part  of  the  contents  in  her  side.  She  fell 
that  kingdom  in  the  possession  of  instantly ;  and  the  horses  rode  hy 
the  French*  is  that  which  is  the  the  other  young  ladies  being  frirfit- 
most  productive  in  com*  wine*  and  ened,  they  were  also  thrown.  Par- 
cattle,  ker  then  be^an  very  delit>eratdy 

The  monthly  navy  list  gives  the  to    reload  his   gun :    the    young 

total  of  our  force  at  sea  as  follows :  ladies,  bereft  by  their  fears  of  the 

— 94f  sail  of  the  line,  15  fifties  and  power  either  of  flight  or  resistance, 

forty-fours,  136  frigates,  149  sloops  entreated  him  not  to  kill  them.  He 

and    yachts,   5  bombs  *  and  lire-  told  them  he  had  no  such  intention, 

ships,  75  brigs,    10  cutters,    132  that  he  was  then  loading  for  him« 

schooners  ;  Total  620.  —  Ships  in  self,  and  asked  one  of  uiem  for  a 

commission  :— 161  sail  of  the  line,  comer  of  her  shawl  for  wadding, 

28  fifties  and  forty-fours,  168  fri*  which  he  tore  off.     When  he  had 

gates,    172  sloops  and  yachts,   9  finished   loading,   he    placed    the 

bombs  and  fire-snips,  95  brigs,   14<  muzzle  to  his  Dreast,  and  sprunr 

cutters,  154  schooners ;  Total  801.  the  trigger  with  his  foot ;  it  missed 

— ^The  grand  total,  which  includes  fife ;  he  then  picked  the  flint,  and 

the  ships  in  port  and  fitting,  in  or-  on  the  second  aetempt  the  load  en* 

Uinary,  repairing  for    service   or  tered  his  breast— he  tottered  to  the 

building,  and  all  guard-,  hospital-  fence,  against  which  )»e  leaned  in 

and  prison- ships,  &c.  states  the  ves-  p^reat  agony,  and  desired  the  young 

sels  of  tlie  line  at  965,  fifties  and  ladies  to  pray  for  him ;  'he  then 

forty-fours  40,  frigates  240,  sloops  walked  tOMrards   the   dying    miss 

and  yachts  206,  bombs  and  fire-  Griffin,  and  fell  beside  her.     Both 

ships   16,  brigs    109,   cutters  17>  expired  in  a  few  moments.     Miss 

schooners  164;  Grand  total  1057.  Griffin  was    the    only    child    of 

The  American  pap^s   contain  a    widowed  mother,    who   heard 

the    following  tragic   occurrence,  the  cries  and  firing,  and  came  to 

which  took  place  in  Halifax  coun*  .  the  place  just  in  time  to  see  her 

ty  on  the  5ih  ult.  ^  A  young  man  daughter  expire, 

of  the  name  of^Wm.  Paiker  had  'ine  annual  conference  of  the 

for  two  or  three  years  paid  his  ad*  Methodists  held  this  year  at  Man* 

dresses   to  a  miss  Dolly   Griffip,  Chester    terminated  last  week:—* 

and  the  marriage  of  the  parties  was  250  preachers   attended.— Actual 

expected;  recently,  however, miss  increase  of  nftembers^ during    the 

G.  had  discarded  him.      On  the  past  ye^r,  14,200 ;— 6200  in  Eng* 

5th,  they,  with  ^ome  other  com-  land  and  Ireland,  and  BOOOtnAme- 

pany,  'dined  at  a  Mrs.   Hatris's,  rica.     The  number  of  preachers 

where   Parker  ^  behaved    towards  received  at^  conference,  ;uter   the 

miss  G.  with  some  rudeness.    His  four  probationary  years,  ezdosive 

conduct  and  some  expressionswhich  of  those  in  the  districts,  was  20  % 

fell  from  him  excited  her  suspicions,  and  the  number  of  new  chapelts 

and  she  invited  two  of  her  female  opened   since   last  conference   ir 

friends  to  accompany  hef  home*  stated  to  be  considerable. 

When  they  had  nearly  reached  her  8.  Funbral  of  Matthbw  Boi^ 

mother's,  Parker  came  out  sudden-  ton.    Esq,— The  funeral  of  this 

ly  from  an  angle  of  the  fence,  and  distinguished  man  took  place,  with 

presenting  a  gun  at  miss  G.  shot  appropriate  solemnity,  on  Thiirs* 

ner  through  the  sym,  and  lodged  day    8e*nnight»    at    Handswosihft 

three* 
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three-onarters  of  a  i^riile  from  So- 
ho*  A  heane  and  nine  mourning 
coaches  attended,  but  die  coffin 
was  carried  by  three  sets  of  bearers, 
bf  hand,  in'mooming  and  scarfs ; 
the  hearse  and  coaches,  and  num- 
berless carriages  of  the  deceased's 
friends,  followed.  Eighteen  sing- 
ers, in  cloaks,  preceded,  singing 
appropriate  psalms  the  whole  way. 
*  Au  the  beadles  of  Birmingham 
rode  on  horseback,  and  kept  the 
way  open.  The  corpse  was  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  by  600  work- 
men of  the  manufactory  of  Soho, 
who  had  each  ii  silver  medal  pre- 
sented to  him,  struck  for  the  occa- 
sion; they  wore  hat-bands  and 
gloves,  and  some  mourning.  The 
town  was  emptied  of  its  principal 
inhabitants.     The  workmen  were 

SroTided,  after  the  funeral,  with  a 
inner,  and  allowed  to  regale  them- 
selves for  two  hours*  The  expense 
of  the  funeral  is  calculated  at 
2(X)0L 

Coltmel  Warfie  v.  Mn.  Clarh,  &fr. 

On  Friday,  this  gentleman  at- 
tended at  the  Sessions  House,  Cler- 
kenweU,  and  a  little  time  after  was 
called  in  before  the  grand  jury, 
where  he  underwent  an  examina- 
tion, which  continued  nearlv  two 
hours.  —  Major  Dodd  and  Mr. 
Glennie  were  likewise  examined, 
and  a  little  after  three  o'clock  the 
grand  jury,  headed  by  their  fore- 
man, appeared  in  court,  and  re- 
ported several  bills  for  larcenies 
and  minor  offences.  Tbev  then 
presented,  as  a  true  bill,  that 
against  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Clarke 
and  the  two  Wrights,  fpr  a  con- 
spiracy. When  the  foreman  pre- 
sented this  bill,  he  was  informed 
by  the  magtsuate  then  presiding, 
^at  not  having  a  qtiorum  present,^ 
namely,  five  magistrates,  they 
c^ul^  ttot  receive  it*   • 


Mr.  Alley,  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution,  observed,  that  when 
the  dinner  hour  should  arrive,  there 
would  be  a  considetaUe  tmnii>er  ci 
the  bench  present,  and  the  jury 
would  wait  until,  that  hour.  At 
four  o'clock  the  jury  in  a  greiit 
body  again  came  mto  court,  and  a 
full  bench  of  the  magistracy  ap- 
pearing, the  foreman  again  pre- 
sented die  bill,  and  it  vt^ls  received. 

Mr.  Alley  then  submitted  tte 
usual  motions,  calling  upon  the  de- 
fendants to  find  bau  for  their  ap- 
pearance next  sessions  to  answer 
the  charge.  Some  reluctance  was 
manifested;  but  it  was  finally  settled 
that  no  warrant  was  to  be  executed, 
provided  Mr.  Stokes*  the  solicitor 
for  die  defendants,  would  put  in 
bail  Vor  the  Messrs.  Wright  to- 
morrow, and  for  Mrs.  Clarke  pn 
Tuesday  next. 

The  words  «*  a  true  bill'*  were 
indorsed  upon  the  back  of  it  in  let- 
ters three  inches  in  length.— A 
.vast  crowd  of  people  witnessed 
these  occurrences,  led  thitho-  from 
the  expectation  of  the  bill  being  to 
be  presented. 

RUSSIA. 

To  the  xivil  governor  of  lavonia 
and  actual  counsellor  of  state. 

**  On  the  5th  of  this  mon^  a 
treaty  of  an  eternal  peace  bflwieefi 
Russia  and  Sweden  was  concluded, 
and  signed  at  Fredeiicshanm,  by 
our  minister  plenipotentiary  count 
Romanaow,  and  baron  Stedinrk 
on  the  part  of  Sweden.  All  & 
propositions  hf  us  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  *said  peace  have  been. 
accepted,  and  the  incorporadoA  of 
the  united  duchy  of  Finland  with 
the  Russi«in  empite  has  been  con- 
firmed X,  the  town  of  Torqeo,  and 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  form 
.  the  frontiers  of'the  two  states. 
**  Thus  has  temiioa^  a  war, 

the 
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the  various  events  of  which  have 
covered  the  Russian  arms  with  im- 
mortal glorfy  and  the  conclasion 
of  which  has  added  to  the  Russian 
empire  a  country  inhabited  by  an 
industrious  people,  celebrated  on 
account  of  its  pro|;ress  in  agricul- 
ture»  its  markets,  important  forti- 
fications, and  the  fortress'  of  Swea- 
borgy  and  has  secured  for  ever  on 
that  side  the  frontiers  of  our  native 
land. 

«*  While  we  are  offering  up  our 
thanks  to  that  Divine  Being,  which 
has  vouchsafed  to  favour  Russia, 
and  crowned  our  arms  with  success, 
we  hasten  to  acquaint  you  with  that 
fortunate  event,  feeling  perfectly 
satisfied  that  all  our  faithful  subjects 
will  readily  join  us  in  offering  up 
thanks  to  the  Most  High,  for  tl^ 
happy  conclusion  of  a  much*wished 
for  peace. 

**  After  the  ratifications  shall  have 
been  exchangedi,  the  said  treaty  of 
peace  will  be  published  in  a  distinct 
manifesto. 

"  I  remain  your  affectionate, 

Albxandkr." 

St,  Petersburg^  Sfpt.  7- 

Dovfnlng'itreety  Sept,  7. 
Dispatches,  c^  which  the  following 
are  copies  and  extracts,  were  this 
day  received. 

t  TruxiBo^  jfug.  90. 

lily  \or^9  I  wrote  some  days  ago 
a  letter '  to  the  French  commander 
in  chief,  which  I  sent  to"  him  by 
Keutenant-colonel  Walters,  tore^ 
quest 'liis  care  and  attention  to  the 
wounded  officers  and  soldiers  t>f  the 
British  aimy  who  had  fallen  into 
Ws  hands,  Th  return  for  the  care  and 
attention  wliiph  I  had-  paid  to  the 
French  office'?  and  soldiers  who  had 
fallen  iVitb  my  hands  at  dHTerent 
limes ;  ;»nd  thatlie  would  allow  moh 
ney  to  be  sent  to  the  officers ;  and 
that  officers,   Who  should  not  be 


deemed  prisoners  of  war,  might  be 
sent  to  superintend  and  take  care  of 
the  soldier^,  till  they  should  recover 
fi^m  their  wounds,  when  the  of- 
ficers should  be  sent  to  join  th^  Bri- 
tish army.  I  received  a  Very  civil 
answer  from  marshal  Mortier,  pro- 
mising that  every  care  should  be 
taken,  and  every  attention  paid  to 
the  British  officers  and  soldiers  who 
were  wounded ;  but  stating,  that 
he  could  not  answer  upon  the  other 
demands  contained  in  my  letter, 
having'  been  obliged  to  refer  them 
to  the  commander  in  chief.  Since 
the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Dil- 
lon, the  assistant-commissary  has 
arrived  from  Talaveya,  baring  been 
taken  priisoner  near  Cevolla  on  the 
iT/th  of  July,  previous  to  the  action, 
and  having  been  allowed  to  come 
away.  He  reports  that  the  British 
officers  and  soldiers  who  are  wound<« 
cd  are  doing  remarkably  well,  and 
are  well  fed  and  taken  care  of;  in^ 
deed,  he  says,  preferably  to  th^ 
French  troops.  I  propose  to  send 
col.  Walters  with  another  flag  of 
truce  to-morrow  morning,-  and  a 
letter  to  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  French'  army,  requesting  that 
a  sum  of  money  which  I  shall  send 
may  be  given  to  the  officers;  and 
1  shall  endeavour  to  establish  a  car* 
tel  of  exchange  as  soon  as  possible* 
'  '      A.  Welleslev. 

F 

Truxiiiof  .Augk  SI« 

My  lord,  When  I  marched  from 
Talavera  on 'the  3d  instant,  with  a 
view  to^  oppose  the  French  corps 
which'  we  had  heard  had  passed 
thVough  the  Puerto  de  Banos,  and 
had  arrived  at  Placentia,  sir  Robert 
Wilson  was  detached  upon  the  left 
of  the  army  towards  Escalona ;  and 
before  I  marched  on  that  morning, 
I  put  him  in  communication-  with 
the  Spanish  general  Cuesta,-  who.  It 
had  been  settledi  was  to  reftiatfr  at 

Talavenu 
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Talavera.     I  understood  that  gen.  ^hich  he  was  acting,  and  possessir.cr 

Cuesia  pat  sir  Robert  incothfnuni-  the  confidence  of  the  i.r<)o;.s  whiVh 

cation  with   his   advanced  gnard,  he  commanded.     Bein;;  pei  sund*.  d 

which  retired  from  Ta I. tvera  f*n  the  that  his  retreat  was  not   opep  l>y 

night  of  the  4th.     Sir  R.  Wilson,  Arco  Dispo,  he  acted  right  ii\  tik- 

however,  did  not  arrive  at  Valada  ing  the  road  he  did,  with  which  he 

till  tbe  night  of  the  4th,  having  was  well  acquainted;  and  although 

made  a  long  march  tliron;^h  the  unsuccessful  in  the  action  which  he 

iQountams  ;  and  as  he  was  then  six  fought,  (which  may  be  well  ac* 

leagues  from  the  bridge  of  Arco  counted  for,  by  the  superior  num» 

Bispo,  and  had  to  cross  the  high  bers  and  description  of  the  enemy'rf 

road  from  Oropesa  to  Talavera,  of  troops,)  the  action,  in  my  opinion^ 

which  the  enemy  was  in  po?seision,  does  him  great  credit. 
he  conceived  that  he  was  too  late  A.  Welleslby* 

to  retire  to  Arco  Bispo,  and  he  de-  ^jn      i    j  ^  >      * « 

termined  to  move  by  Venta  St.  Ju-  Miranda  de  Casienar,  yfug.  IS. 

lien  and  Centinello   toward:^   the        Sir,  Ihave  the  honour  to  acquaint 

"Retar,  and  across  that  river  to-  you,  that  I  was  on  march  yesterday 

wards  the  mountains  which  separate  morning  on  tl]e  road  of  Grenadelia 

Castillefrom  Estraniadura*    Some  from  Aldea  Neuva,  ,to  restore  my 

of  sir  R.  Wilson's  dispatches  having  communication  with  the  allied  ar- 

nrissed  me,    I  am  not  aware  bv  my,  y^hen  a  peasant  assured  us,  that 

which  of  the  passes  he  went  througn  a    considerable  quantity  of   dust 

the  mountains,    but  I  believe  by  which  we  perceived  in  the  road  of 

Tomavacas.  He  arrived,  however,  Placentia    proceeded    from     the 

at  Banos  on  the  11  th,  and  on  the  march  of  a  body  of  the  enemy.    I 

12th  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  immediatelyretiimed  and  took  j^ost 

the  French  corps  of  majrshal  Ney,  in  front  of  Banos,  with  my  piquets 

which,  with  that  of  Soult,  returned  in  advance  of  Aldea  Neuva,  select** 

to  Placentia  on  the  9th,  lOth,  and  ing  such  points  for  defence  as  the 

11th,  thai  of  Ney  having  since  gone  exigency  of  the  time  permitted, 

on  towards  Salamanca.     1  inclose  The  enemy's  cavalry  advanced  oa 

sir  R.  Wilson's  account  of  the  ac-  the  high  road,  and  drove  batk  my 

tion.     He  has  been  very  active,  in-  small  cavalry  posts;  but  a  piquet 

telligent,  and  useful  in  the  command  of  Spanish  infantry,  .which  I  had 

of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  corps  concealed,  poured  in  on  the  cavalry 

with  which  he  was  detached  from  a  steady  stnd  wtll-directed  fire,  that 

this  army.    Before  the  battle  of  the  killed  and  wounded  many  of  them. 

28th  of  July,  Jie  had  pushed  his  The' 200  Spanish  infantry  in  advance 

parties  almost  to  the  gates  of  Mai>  of  Aldea  Neuva  continued,*  undor 

drid,   with  which  city  he  was  in  the  direction  of  colonel  Grant  and 

communication;  and  he  would  have  their   officers,    to  maintain   their 

been  in  Madrid,  if  I  had  not  thought  ground  most  gallantly,   until  the 

it  proper  to  call  him  in,  in  expefct-  enemy's  cavalry  and  chasseurs  i 

ation  of  that  general  action  which  «cheval,  in  considerable  bodies,  ap^ 

took  place  on  the  28th  of  July.  He  peared  on  bath  flanks  ;  'when  they 

afterwards  alarmed  the  enemy  on  were  obliged  to  retreat*     The  exi»-» 

the  tight  of  his  army ;  and,  through-  my's  chasseurs  ii  cheval  and  cavalry 

out  the  service,  showed  himself  to  advanced  in  great  numbers  in  every  ^ 
be  an  active  and  intelligent  partisan, .  direction,  and  pushed  to  cut  off  the' 

well  acquainted  witli  Uie  country  in  legion  posted  between  Aldea^Neuva 

and 
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and  Banos;  but,  by  the  steady  con-  .  some  dra|;oons  called  oat  to  tbe 
4]uct  of  officers  and  inent  the  ene*  commanding  officer  to  surrender  i 
my  could  only  advance  gradually^  but  a  volley  killed  him  and  his  par- 
and  with  a  very  severe  loss  from  ty,  and  then  the  battalion  proceeded 
the  commanding  fire  thrown  on  to  mount  ihe  heights^  in  which 
them*  The  Merida  battalioni  how-  movement  it. was  attacked  and  sur- 
every  having  ^iv^n  way  on  the  right,  rounded  by  a  column  of  cavalry  and 
a  roHd  was  laid  open,  which  cut  be-  a  column  of  infantry,  but  cut  its 
hind  our  position,  ^tnd  I  was  obliged  way  and  cleared  itself,  kiUing  a 
to  order  a  retreat  on  the  heights  great  many  of  the  enemy,  espe* 
above  Banos,  when  I  was  again  ne-*  cially  of  his  cavalry.  The  enemy  is 
cessitated  to  detach  arcorps,  m  order  now  passing  to  Salamanca  with 
to  scour  the  road  of  Monte  Major,  great  expedition.  I  lament  that  I 
'  by  which  I  saw  the  enemy  direct-  could  no  longer  arrest  his  progress  | 
tne  a  column,  and  which  road  turn-  but  when  the  enormous  superiority 
cdaltogether  the-Puerto  de  Banos,  of  the  enemy's  force  is  consideiedy 
a  league  in  our  rear.  At  this  time,  and  tliat  we  had  no  artillery,  and 
don  Carlos  marquis  de  Estrague  that  the  Puerto  de  Banos  on  the 
Came  up  with  his  battalion  of  light  Estremaduran  side  is  not  a  pass  of 
Infantiy,  and  in  the  most  gallant  such  strength  as  on  the  side  t€  Cas* 
manner  took  post  aWng  the  heights  tiUe,  especially  without  guns,  I  hope 
commanding'  the  road  of  Banos,  that  a  resistance  for  nine  hours, 
"Which  enabled  me  to  send  some  of  which  must  have  cost  the  enemy  a 
the  Merida  battalion  on  the  moun-  great  many  men,  will  not  be  deeto- 
tain  op  our  left  commanding  the  ed  inade<]uate  to  our  means.  *  I  have 
main  road,  and  which  the  enemy  to  acknowledge  the  services  render- 
had  tried  to  ascend.  The  battalion  ed  me  on  this  occasion  by  coL  Grant, 
cf  light  Infantry,  the  detachment  major  Rciman,  don  Fermen  Mar- 
of  the  legion  on  iti  right,  continued,  quis,adiutant-majorof  the  dragoons* 
nocwidistanding  the  enemy's  fire  of  Pavia,  captv  Charles  and  Mr* 
of  artillery  and  musketry,  to  main-  Bolman ;  and  to  express  the  great- 
lain  their  ground ;  but,  at  six  est  approbation  of  two  companies 
o'clock  in  tne  evening,  three  co- '  of  the  Merida  battalions  advanced 
Inmns  pf  the  enemy  mounted  the  in  front,  and  of  the,  conunanding 
heights  on  our  left,  gained  it,  and  officer  and-soldiery  of  the  battalions 
poored  such  a  fire  on  the  troops  be- '  of  Seville  and  the  Portuguese  bri* 
low,  tbs^t  longer  defence  was  im-  gade.  I  have  already  noticed  the 
practicable,  and  the  whole  was  oistin^ishedcon<inct  of  don  Carlos, 
obliged  to  retire  on  the  mountains  and  hts  battalion  merits  the  hrghest 
00  our  left,  leaving  open  the  main  encomiums.  I  have  not  yet  been 
road,  along  which  a  copsivlerable  able  to  collect  the  returns  of  our 
eottunn  of  cavalry  immediatery  loss.  Ft  om  the  nature  of  mountain 
poa|«d.  The  battaiioQ  of  Seville  warfare,  many  men  are  missmg 
had  been  left  at  Bejar  with  orders  who  cannot  join  for  a  day  or  two ; 

r  follow  me  next  day ;  but  when  but  I  believe  the  enemy  will  only 

was  obliged  to  return,  and  tlie  liave  to  boast  that  he  has  achieved 

oetion  commenced,  I  ordered  i(  to  his  passage,    and  his   killed  and 

ruerto  Banos,  to  ivatch  the  Monte  wounded  will  be  a  great  diminutioii 

Major  road,  and  the  heights  in  the  of  his  .victory.    Robeut  Wilsoh* 
rear  of  our  left.  When  the  enemy's        Sir  Oritur  IVettisllty. 
^zvdltj  came  near,  an  officer  and 
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SWEDEN. 


Stockholm^  Stpt,  8. 

The  negotiations  between  thiscoun- 
tryand  Russia  ended  on  the  5tl)> 
at  Altenburgh,  when  the  follow- 
ing degrading  conditionsof  peace 
on  the  part  oi  Sweden  were  sign* 
ed  by  baron  Stedingk : — 

1.  Finland  is  to  be  ceded  in  full 
sovereignty  t^  Alexander  and  his 
successors ;  and  the  boundaiies  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  north  are  to  be 
formed  by  Aland-HafF,  tlie  Both- 
nian  Gulf,  and  the  rivers  Torneo 
asd  Miionioy  to  tlie  confines  of 
Norway. 

2.  Aland,  with  its  dependencies 
(opening  a  passage  to  the  capiial 
and  territories  ot  Sweden),  is  to  be. 
surrendered  to  Russia;  but  .it  is 
nnderstood  and  agreed  t>  <it  no  im- 

•     perial  garrison  is  to  occupy  that 
island. 

3.  All  English  ships  are  to  be 
excluded  from  Swedish  ports ;  yet 
a  quali6cation  of  this  article  is  in- 
troduced to  facilitate  the  importa- 
tion of  sale  and  colonial  pp. duce. 
The  operation  of  this  article  is  to 
.commence  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber next. 

4w  English  merchandize  and  pro- 
'  petty  now  in  die  Swedish  harbours 
and  territories^  are  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  confiscation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  second 
article  exposes  Sweden  to  insecurity. 
When  Russia  shall  be  the  {Toprie- 
tor  of  Aland,  it  will  readily  be  ima- 
gined how  easily  she  can  dispose  of 
tne  condition  under  which  she  ob- 
tains it.  Any  pretended  commotion 
in  the  island  itself,  or  any  supposed 
exterior  danger  from  piracy  or  re- 
gular hostility,  will  supply  a  plau- 
sible apology  for  abandoning  the 
terms  on  which  she  obtained  ^is 
possession;  and  when  it  shall  be 
disregarded}  the  repose  and  tbe  in- 

1800. 


dependence  of  the  kin:>doifi  of  Swe- 
den must  be  sacrificed. 

SUICIDE. 

1 1 .  Between  one  and  two  o'clock, 
a  gentleman  entered  thecolFee-room 
of  the  Angel  inn,  behind  St.  Cle- 
ment's church,  in  the  Strand.  He 
appeared  agitated  ;  and  after  walk- 
ing about  the  room  for  some  mi- 
nutes, he  went  to  the  privy.  He 
had  not  long  be^n  there,  when  the 
ostlers  in  the  next  yard  lieard  the 
report  of  two  pistols;  and  perceiv- 
ing smoke  issuing  from  the  privy, 
they  went  to  it,  and  discovered  the 
gemleman  weltering  in  his  blood. 
One  of  the  pistols  had  fallen' be^ 
two<^n  his  Ie;Ts,  and  the  other  was  at 
his  sidj. — Upon  examination,  it  ap* 
pciued  he  h.iJ  discharged  them 
borh.  The  contents  of  one  of  them 
had  fractiired  his  skull  near  the  left 
temple  in  a  shocking  manner. 
The  other  appeared  to  have  been 
discharged  against  his  riglit  cheek. 
The  unhappy  man  was,  however, 
still  alive.  He  was  immediately 
carried  into  the  An^elinn,  and 
put  to  bed,  and  every  possible  at« 
tention  shown  to  him.  Doctors 
Stanton  and  Thomas  were  called 
in,  and  they  examined  the  stite  df 
his  wviiinds,  which  they  pronounc- 
ed mortal. — On  Wednesday  after- 
noon .m  inquest  was  held  at  tVe 
Angel  inn  on  the  body  of  the  un- 
fortunate gentleman.  The  waiter 
and  the  ostlci  ^  were  severally  ex- 
amined as  to  the  apparent  state  of 
mind  in  which  the  deceased  was  at 
the  time  of  his  committing  the  rash 
act.  The  waiter  stated,  that  he 
entered  the  coffee-room  about  one 
o'clock,  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  two  or  three  times,  Appa- 
rently in  great  agitation— stopped 
and  looked  in  the  glass— then  stared 
earnestly  at  a  gentleman  who  sat 
reading  the  paper— >butdid  netspeak 
a  woKi.  He  soon  after  retired  to  the 

(L)  water- 
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water<loset,  and  almost  immediate-    letter  found  addressed  to  that  gen- 
ly  the  liouse  was  alarmed  by 'the  re-    ileman  merely  contained  a  recom- 
port  of  pistols.  On  gojng  to  tlie  wa-    mcndation  of  his  children  to  his 
tcr-closet,   from  whence  llie  repoit    care,    and  a  declaratic/h  that  be- 
seemed to  proceed,    the  waiter  dis-    could  no  longer  support' life,  which 
covered  the  dieceased  lying  dread-    was  become  a  burden  to  him»    The 
fully  wounded,    but  not  dead.     la    brother-in-law  of  the  deceas^  sta- 
his  pockets  were  found  several  pis-    t«d  several  instances    of   incohe- 
tol  bullets,    some  powder,    two  or    rent  behaviour  which  he  had  wit- 
three  flints,   and  a  letter  addressed    nessed,  both  at  his  house  and  eke* 
to  his  brother.     Mr.  Young,    sur-    where,    in  the  conduct  of  the  de« 
geon,  in  the  Strand,   said  he  was    ceased  ;    and  tliat  his  conduct  of 
sent  for  to  the  Angel  inn ;    and  on    lace  had  rendered  his  family  txi^ 
goin?  into  the  water-closet  found    tremely  miserable.    It   appeared* 
the  aeceasetl  lying  in  a  ^hocking    from  several  questions  put  by  ditf 
state-^is  skull  was  fractured,  and    jurymen,  that  the  deceased  waaan 
his  brains  dispersed  about  m  seve«    way  embarrassed  in  his  pecoiiiar]|( 
ral  directions.    It  appeared,  he  had    concerns  with  his  employers ;,  and 
discharged  a  brace  of  pistols  at  his    the  coroner  observedy    diat  if  tbd 
head,    lie  lived .  twelve  hours  in    jury  credited  the  evidence,    ther 
this  state,  but  did  not  utter  a  word    must  return  a  verdict  of  LuoMy.  A 
during  the  time,    nor  was  he  sensi*    dii^rence  of  opinion,  however,  pro* 
ble.     Mr.  Wright,  a  carpenter  at    vailing  amongst  the  jury,  it  becano 
Mile  End*   stated  that  the  deceas*    necessary  for  the  coroner  to  takft 
ed  bad  lodged  iKiith  hinx  for  up^    tfie  opinion  of  every  one  separately; 
wards  of  two  years :  he  described    when  it  appeared  tiiat  of  sixteeB» 
bim  as  being  collecting  clerk  to  an    the  number  of  jurymen  impanneU 
.  eminent  brewer.    About  two  years    led,  nine  were  of  opinion  that  them 
and  a  half  ago  his  wife  died  in  child-    wasnoevidenceof  der<mgemeDt,and 
birtht    and  since  that  time  he  had    seven  were  of  a  contrary  opinions 
keen  subject  to  a  great  depression    — ^by  a  majority  of  twp,  t nerefore^  si 
of  spirits,  and  would  frequently  sit    verdict  of  Felo  de  se  was  returned  W 
in  his  diamber  and  ^vei^P  for  hours        12.  A  cause  has  lately  been  in- 
at  a  time*     He  had  often  declared    sticuted  in  Doctors'  Comxnons»  re* 
to  the  witness  that  life  was  a  bur-    specting  the  will  of  the  late  ladf 
den  to  him  since  the  loss  of  his  wife,    fiath,   under    circumstances  of  ft 
and  lamented  the  fete  of  his  chil-    very  singular  nature* — The  qiies* 
dren  (of  wrhom  he  had  three,    the    tion  is  simply*  "  Whether  the  £€• 
eldest  notnipe  years  old),  when  be    clesia«ticnl  Court  can  rectify  the 
should  be  no  moie^    The  unforiu*    errors  of  her  conveyancer,     and 
nate  gentleman  returned  from  Mar-    thereby  carry  her  testamentary  in* 
gate,    where  he  had  been  for  a    tentions  into  effecu"  On  the  death 
week,    on  Sunday  last ;    and  on    of  lady  Bath,  a  probate  df  her  will 
Monday  morning  went  out  as  was    was  granted  to  sir  Thomas  Jones* 
his  usual  custom  about  ten  o'clock :    bart.^  and  Christopher  Codringtnn# 
the  wimess  did  not  hear  any  thing    esq.,  two  of  the  eaecutora*    potirev 
more  of  him  till  Ti;esday  niglit,    being  reserved  to  Mr.. Kipling,  tJba 
when  he  heard  of  his  death.    A    other  executor.  i>ir  James  Pulteneys 
gentleman^  a  friend  of  the  broUier    in  consequence  of  the  conyeyuncee 
of  the  deceased,   statcct,  .thr<i  the    having  omitted  to  continue  the  re« 
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mainder  over  to  Mrs.  Murkhaniy 
according  to  the  instructions  given 
by  her  ladysh'p,  the  contingency 
of  lady  Bai':  not  having  any  issue, 
claims  an  absolute  interest  in  the 
residuary  estate:  a  decree  hasthere- 
fotG  lately  been  taken  ont  byMx-s. 
Evelyn  Fawcett,  wife  of  John  Faw- 
cett»  esq.  formerly  Markham»  the 
residuary  legatee,  substituted  in  the 
will  on  the  death  of  sir  James  Pul- 
teney,  citing  the  executor  to  bring 
into  court  the  probate,  and  show 
cause  why  it  should  not  be 'revoked, 
and  declared  void,  on  account 
of  the  clause  of  the  will  disposing 
of  the  residuary  personal  estate  not 
containing  extensive  provisions,  as 
are  expressed  in  the  heads  of  in* 
Structions  given  by  the  testatrix; 
and,  on  the  probate  being  declared 
▼oidy  to  accept  a  new  probate,  with 
that  part  or  clause  of  the  instruc- 
tions which  respects  the  disposal  of 
tne  residue  of  the  personal  estate, 
as  constituting  together  the  true 
will  of  lady  Bath  ;  and  Mr.  Kip- 
ling is  also  cited  io  bring  into 
court  the  instructions  and  original 
diaft  made  by  the  draftsman.  Sir 
James  Pulteney  is  cited  also  to  ap- 
pear to  see  proceedings. 

GERMANY. 

Mutttcby  Sept.  14. 
Oar  cotirt  gazette  contains  the  fol- 
lowing general  orders,  published 
'  in  the  Austrian  head-quarters :  . 
'*  My  beloved  subjects,  and  even 
mj  enemies.  Know  that  I  did  not 
engage  in  the  present  war  from 
motives  ofamlntion,  nor  a  desire 
of  conquest;  self-preservation  and 
independence,  a  peace  consistent 
with  tbe  honour  oi  mf  crown  and 
Wkh  tbe  safety  and  tranqiriUity  of 
ny  people,  constituted  the  exalted 
and  lole  aim  Df  my  execution.  The 
chance  of  war  disappointed  my  ex- 
pectations :  the  enemy  penetrated 
.  wfo  the  AAterior  of  my  dommtons. 


and  overran  them  with  all  ,the 
horrors  of  war ;  but  he  learned*  a£ 
the  same  time»,  to  apprcfciate  the 
public  spirit  of  my  people,  and  the 
valour  of  my  armies.  This  expe- 
rience, which  he  dearly  bougo^ 
and  my  constant  solicitude  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  my  doipi'* 
nions,  led  to  a  negotiation  for 
peace.  My  ministers  empowered 
for  tliat  purpose  hay^e  met  tliose  of 
the*  French  emperor.  My  wish  i$ 
an  honourable  peace  ;  a  p^ace,  the 
stipulations  of  \«hich  offer  a  prOf 
spect  and  the  possibility  of  durati- 
on,'— The  valour  of  my  armies^ 
their  unshaken  courage,  their  ar- 
dent love  of  their  country,  their  de- 
sire strongly  pronounced  Jiot  to  lay 
down  their  arms  till  an  honourable 
peace  shall  have  beep  obtained, 
could  never  allow  me  to  agree  to 
conditions  which  threatened  to 
shake  the  very  foundation  of  the 
monarchy,  and  disgrace  ui.  The 
high  spirit  which  ^^nimates  my 
troops  affprds  me  the  best  security* 
that,  should  the  enemy  yet  mistake 
our  sentiments  and  disposition,  we  ^ 
shall  certainly  pbtain  the  reward 
of  perseverance. 
•«  Comom,  Aug.  16-    "  Framcis." 

M.  Degen,  a  watch-maker  in 
Vienna,  has  invented  a  machine 
by  which  a  person  ean  rise  kao  the 
air.  H&  has  since  made  several  pub^ 
lie  experiments,  and  rose  to  die 
height  of  54*  feet,  Hying  in  various 
directions  with  the  cekpfcy  of «'  birlL 
A  subscription  has  been  opened  at 
Vienna  to  enable  him  to  fraxmm 
his  discoveries.  The  machine  ^ 
formed  ef  two  paii&chotes  cif  taflfetsu 
which  may  be*  folded  up  orexteit£ 
ed  at  pleasure,  and  the  person  who 
moves  them  is-  placed  in  thecentre. 

15.  A  court  of  common  council 

was  held  to  take  into  cons^derktion 

.the    pTOpriery  of  celebrating  the 

fiftipqi*  anniversary  of  his  maj^sty*^ 

(L2) 
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accession  to  the  throne  of  these  gant.    The  front  of  the  boxes  arc 
realms.     Sir  W.  Curtis,  after  enu-  pamtod  of  a  dove-colour  ground, 
merating  the  various  blessings  which  with  different  gold  Etruscan  bor- 
the  country  had  enjoyed  under  the  ders,  of  the  breadth  of  the  whole 
mild  and  paternal  government  of  pannel,  running  round  each  tier. 
one  of  the  best  of  sovereigns  du-  The  different  tiers  are  supported  by 
img  a  reign  of  49  years,  declared,  gold  pillars,  from  the  top  of  each 
that  in  bnnging  the  matter  before  of  which  runs  a  gilt  iron  bracket 
the  court  he  had  been    actuated  suspending  a  superb  glass  and  gold 
alohe  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  not  chandelier  for  wax  candles.     The 
by  any  political  motives-     Sir  Wil-  backs  of  the  boxes  are  pink,  and 
liam  proposed  two  resolutions  for  the  doors  solid  mahogany.     The 
their  adoption: — 1.   "  That  this  prevailing  colour  of  the  theatre  is, 
court  will  celebrate  the  approaching  therefore,  pink,  excepting  in   the 
anniversary  of  his  majesty's  acces-  tier  of  private  boxes,   where  the 
sion  to  the  throne  of  these  king-  slanting  sides  of  each  box,  which 
domS,  on  the  25tlj  d:iy  of  October  hinder  the  back  of  it  from  being 
next,  being  the  day  on  which  his  seen,  are  of  the  dove-colour.     The 
majesty  will  enter  the  50th  year  backs  of  the  boxes  are  the  only 
of  his  reign. — 2.  lliat  a  committee  parts  of  the  theatre  that  look  im- 
be  formed,  consisting  of  all  the  al-  finished.     The  pink  is  not  at  all  re* 
dermcn,and  acommonerout  of  each  lieved  ;  and  the  newness  of  the  ma- 
ward,  to  consider  of  the  best  means  hogany -doors,  round  "which  there 
of  carrying  the  said  resolution  into  is  no  border  of  any  kind,  makes 
effect,  and  to  report  their  opinion  them  look  little  better  than  oak. 
thereupon    to  this    court.*'— Mr.  The    two-shilling. gallery  is  even 
Waithman  insisted  tliat  the  .motion  "with  the  fourth  circle  of  boxes ;  and 
was  brought  forward  with  no  other  the  fifth  circle,  in  which  is  placed 
view  but  to  cover  the  disgrace  of  the  one-shilling  gallery,  is  removed 
ministers.     He  had  no  objection  to  considerably  backwards.  '  The  dif- 
address  his  majesty  on  the  occasion ;  ferent  arches,  which  support  the 
nor,  if  the  corporation  should  be  roof  of  the  theatre,  here  divide  the 
invited  to  dine  at  the  Mansion-house  circle  into  boxes,  and  the  gallery 
on  turtle  and  venison,  should  he  into  compartments.    The  view  of 
objiect  to  that*— but  to  illuminate  tlie  stage  from  tliis  gallery,  and  par- 
ana  run  into  expenses,  at  a  time  ticularly  from  die  side  boxes  even 
whtni  the  people  were  jlnable  to  ^ith  it,  must  be  very  bad.     The 
nsiv  their  taxe«,   was  too  much',  ceiling  of  the  theatre  is  painted  to 
Mr.  W*  concluded  with  reading  an  imitate  a  dome.    The  proscenium 
jonendmentt  declaratory  of  his  sen-  of  the  stage  is  a  large  arch,  from 
timents  of  respect  for  the  soverei^,  the  top  of  which  han^  red  curutns* 
but  condemning  the  system  which  festooned  in  the  Gi-eci.in  style,  and 
fiad  been  pursued  since  his  acces-  ornamented  with  a  black  Grecian 
sion  to  the  throne.    Mr.  W.  did  not  border  and  gold  fringe :  on  each  of 
press  the  amendment;  and  the  two  these  festoons  is  painted  a  ffold 
resolatbns  were  agreed  to.  wreath,  in  the  centre  of  whi<£  is 

written  in  gold  letters  the  motto  of 

HEW  COVENT  GARDEN  THEATHB.  (he    Sl^gC,     **     Pilud    in    iffOilmm." 

.    J  8.  Theniew  theatre  opened  this  ^^he  proscenium  is  supported    by 

sight;  and  is  certainly  very  de-  piUars    painted  to  imitate  yellow 
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sta'med  marble,  of  which  colour  are 
the  sides  of  the  pit ;  and  the  stage 
doors  are  white  and  gold.     The 
drop  is  peculiarly  grand.    It  repre* 
sents  a  temple  dedicated  to  Shak- 
speare,  in  the  back  of  which  is  seen 
his  statue  from  Wej»tminster-abbey, 
supported  by  Tragfedyand  Comedy; 
and  between  pillars  on  each  side  are 
statues  of  ^schyhis,  Plautus,  I^o- 
pez  de  Ve^a,  inin  .lonson,  Moliere, 
&C.&C.— r T he  entrance  to  this  splen- 
did theatre  is  even  grimder  than 
the  theatre  itself.    The  noble  stone 
portico  on  the  outside  has  a  grand 
effect.      The  ingenious    architect, 
Mr.  Smirke,  has  taken  for  his  mo- 
del a  charming  specimen    of  the 
Doric  from  the  ruins  of  Atliens, — 
the  grand  temple  of  Minerva   si- 
tuated in  the  acropolis,  er  castle  of 
Athens.     The  portico  is  con^idera- 
bly  less  than  that  of  St.  M-artin  in 
the  Fields,  which  is  much  infeiior 
m  dimensfohs  to  the  original  Aihe- 
nian  example.     The  orgaments  on 
the  tympanum  and~  frieze,  and  at 
the'  comers  of  the  pediment,   are 
oinitted.     The  interior  row  of  co- 
lumns >is  also  /Omitted,   to  make 
room  for  which  the  street  does  not 
allow  a  sufficient  projection  of  the 
portico.     As  you  enier  the  grand 
portico,  to  proceed  to  the  boxes, 
you  turn  to  liic  left ;  and  at  the  top 
of  a  short  flight  ot  steps,  which  is 
surmounted  on  each  side  bx  a  pe- 
destal, on  which  is  placed  a  bronze 
Grecian  lamp,  are  sealed  the  mo- 
ney-takers.     After  passing   them, 
there  is  another  flight  of  siteps,  along 
each  side  of  which,  on  a  level  with 
the  top  step,  runs  a  row  of  four 
round  Ionic  pillars,  and  two  half 
square  ones,  all  exactly  imitated 
from  porphyr>'.     Between  each  of 
these  hangs  a  bronze  Grecian  lamp. 
Fronting  you,  as  you  ascend  these 
steps,  is  a  cast  statue  of  Shakspeare,^ 
placed  under  an  arch  in  the  anti- 
room.     This  statue  is  quite  a  new 


design.  The  face  is  more  like  the 
Felton  likeness  than  the  Chandos  ; 
and  the  6gure  is  standing  in  a  grace* 
ful  attitude,  folding  his  drapery 
roimd  him.  The  anti-room  is  sup- 
ported by  pillars  in  equally  exact 
imifation  o^  porphyry.  In  the  size 
.of  tlie  principal  lobby  we  were 
njuch  disappointed :  it  is  a  long 
narrow  room,  ornamented  indeed 
with  eight  beautiful  cast  statues  from 
tlie  antique ;  but  it  is  small,  and 
the  pares  devoted  to  the  service  of 
refreshments,  are*  peculiarly  con- 
fined. The  lobby  up-stairs  is  still 
smaller,  and  the  staircases  are  very 
narrow.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  theatre  is  well  contrived 
and  tastefully*  executed,  and,  both 
in  Its  inside  and  outside,  worthy 
of  tlie  metropolis  in  i^hich  it  is 
placed. 

'i'hc  specimens  of  the  fine  arts 
pxhibiced  in  the  sculpture  of  the 
front  are  representations  of  the  an- 
cie:it  and  modern  drama,  in  basso 
reiiev<».  The  designs  are  classical, 
ahd  the  execution  masterly.  The 
piece  representing  the  ancient  drama 
is  to  the  north  ot  tlie  portico,  and 
ih'^i  representing  the  modem  drama 
is  on  the  sou^h  side. 

The  astient  drama.  In  the 
centre  three  Greek  poets  swe  sitting; 
the  two  looking  towards  the  porti- 
co are  Aristophanes,  representing 
the  old  comedy,  and  (nearest  to 
the  spectator)  Menander,  represent- 
ing the,  new  comedy.  Before  them 
Thalia  presents  herself  with  her 
crook  and  comic  mask,  as  the  ob- 
ject of  their  imitation.  She  is  fol- 
lowed byPolyhymniaplayingonthe 
greater  lyre,  and  by  Euterpe  on  the 
lesser  lyre,  Clio  with  the  long  pipes, 
and  Terpsichore,  the  Muse  of  ac- 
tion or  pantomime.  These  are  suc- 
ceeded by  three  nymphs  crowned 
with  the  leaves  of  the  fir-pme»  and 
in  succinct  tunics,  representing  the 
Hour  s  or  Seasonsgoveming  ant)  fit- 
(  I.  3  )      ^    tending 
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fending  the  winged  horse  Pegasus. 
The  third  sitting  figiuc  in  the  cen* 
tre,  looking  from  the  portico,  is 
^.tchylus,  the  ?aiher  ot'  tragedy, 
tie  holds  a  scroll  open  on  hislcnee; 
his.  attention  is  fixed  on  Wisdom, 
or  Minerva,  seated  opposite  to  the 
poet.  She  is  distinguiihed  by  her 
neitnct  and  shield.  Between  jEs- 
chylusand  Milierva,  Bacchus  stands 
kaning  on  bis  fawn,  because  the. 
Greeks  represented  tragedies  in  ho- 
lipur  of  Bacchus.  Behind  Minerva 
stands  Melpomene,  or  Tragedy, 
kolding  a  sword  and  mask;  then 
ibllrtw  two  Furies,  with  snakes  and 
torches,  pursuing  Orestes,  wiio 
stretches  out  his  hands  to  supplicate 
Apollo  for  protection.  Apollo  is 
represented  in  tlie  quadriga,  or 
four-horsed  chariot  of  the  sun. 
The  last-described  figures  relate  to 
part  of  -^^schylus's  Tragedy  of 
Orestes.—- The  modern  drama. 
In  the  centre  (looking  from  the 
portico)  Shakspeare  is  sitting ;  the 
comic  and  tragic  'masks,  with  the' 
lyre,  are. about  his  scat ;  his  right 
hand  is  I'aised,  expressive  of  calling 
up  the  following  characters  in  the 
Tempest :— First,  Caliban,  Lichen 
with  wood; next, Ferdinand,  sheatli- 
ing  his  sword ;  then,  Miranda,  en- 
treating Prospeno  in  behalf  of  her 
lover  ; — ^ihey  are  led  on  by  Ariel 
above,  playing  on  a  lyre.  This 
part  of  the  composition  is  tei'mi* 
natedby  Hecate  (the  three-form- 
ed goddess)  in  her  carj  drawn  by 
oxen,  descending.  She  is  attended 
Jjy  lady  Macbetn,  with  the  daggers 
in  her  hands,  followed  by  Macbeth 
tunuBg  in  horror  fn^m  the  body  of 
Duncan  behind  him.  In  the  centre^ 
(looking  toward  the  portico)  is  Mil- 
ton, seated,  contemplating  Urania, 
according  to  his  own  dc».cription  in 
the  Paradise  Lost.  Urania  is  seated 
feeing  him  ^bove^/at  his  feet  is 
Sampson  Agonistcs  chained.  The 
vemaining  Bgures    represent    tlie 


-masque  of  Comus ;  the  two  bro- 
thers drive  out  three  Bacchanals, 
with  their  staggering  leader  Co- 
mus.  The  Enchanted  Lady  is 
seated  in  the  chair ;  and  the  series  is 
ended  by  two  tigers,  representing 
the  transformation  of  Comns*s  de» 
vbtcec  The  designs  of  both  basso 
rclievoi,  and  the  models  of  the  an- 
tient  dri;ma,  are  by  Mr.  Flazman. 
The  models  of  the  modem  drama, 
and  tj)e  execution  in  stone,  is  by 
Mr.  Rossi. 

Statues  7  feet  in  height,  repie- . 
senting  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  arc 
placed  in  niches  in  the  wings  of  the 
theatre.  TrageiJy,  on  the  south  | 
wing,  is  a  fine  figure,  holding  the 
tragic  mask  and  dagger:  The 
sculptor  is  Mr.  Rossi.  Comedy 
holds  the  shepherd's  crook  or  pe- 
dum on  her  right  shoulder,   and 

.  the  comic  mask  in  her  left  hand. 
This  is  the  workmanship  of  Mr, 
Flaxman,  and  occupies  the  north* 
ein  wing. 

[See  Principal  Occurrences  for 
December ;  in  which  will  be  found 
an  account  of  tlie  rise,  progress* 
and  termination  of  the  riots  in 
the  new  theatre  occasioned  by  the 
new  prices  of  admission.] 

Between  the  right  honourable  lord 
viscount  Castlereagh,  his  ma* 
josty's  principal  secretary  of  state 
for  the  war  and  colonial  depart* 
ment,  and  the  right  honourable 
George  Canning,  his  majesty's 
principal  secretary  of  state  lor 
foreign  affairs. 

21.  A  duel  took  place  early  this 
morning  between  lord  Castlereagh 
and  Mr.  Canning,  in  which  the 
latter  received  a  wound  in  the  left 
thigh ;  it  is  not  dangerous,  being- 
merely  a^flesh  wound.  The  meet- 
ing took  place  at  Putney  Heath. 
-<^Lord  Yarmouth  seconded  lord 
Castlereagh,  and  Mr.  R.  Ellis  ac^ 
companied  Mr,  Canning.  We  un- 
derstand 
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derstaikl  they  fired  by  sigim!»   at  and  to  leave  the  not  only  m  di6 

liie  distance  of  ten  yards.     The  persuasioh  that  I  possess^  your 

first  missed ;   and  no  explanation  confidence  and  support  as  a  coU 

taking  place   they  fired  a  second  league^  but  you  allowed  met   in 

time,    wrien    Mr.    Canning     was  breach  of  e^rery  principle  of  good 

wounded  in  the  left  thigh  on  the  faith;    both   public    and    private, 

<Miter  tide  of  the  bone ;  and  thus  though  thus  virtually  superseded, 

the  affair  terminated.    He  was  put  to  originate  and  proceed  in  the  eze« 

into   a   coach    and  conveyed    to  cution  of  a  new  enterprise  of  the 

Gloucester-lodge,   his   newly-pur-  most  arduoijs  and   important  na- 

chased  seat  at  Brompton,  and  lord  ture,  with  your  apparent  concur- 

Casdereagh  returned  to  his  house  rence  and  ostensible  approbation. 

m  St.  James's-square.*  "  You  were  fully  aware,  that  if 

LORD  CASTLERE  AG  HAND  MR.  CAN-  ^J  sitiiatiou  iu  the  govemment  had 

^j^^  been  disclosed  to  me,  I  could  not 

rrn  p  ^•,  '  '  i  ,  ^^^^  submittcd  to  remain  one  mo* 
The  following  correspondence  took  dentin  office,  without  the  entire 
place  between  lord  Castlereagh  abandonment  of  my  private  ho- 
and  Mr.  Canning,  tmmediately  ^our  and  public  duty.  You  know 
previous  to  their  duel :—  j  ^^  deceived,  and  you  continued 
"  St,  JafHft* /'Square,  Sept.  19, 1809.  to  deceive  tne. 
••  Sir — ^II  is  unnecessary  for  roe  **  I  am  aware  it  may  be  said, 
to  enter  into  any  detailed  statement  which  I  am  rtiady  to  acknowledge, 
of  the  circumstances  which  pre-  that  when  you  passed  for  a  deci- 
ceded  the  recent  resignations.  It  ston  For  my  removal,  you  also  press- 
is  enough  for  me^  with  a  view  to  ed  for  its  disclosure,  and  that  it 
the  immediate  object  of  this  letter,  was  resisted  by  the  duke  of  Port- 
to  state,  that  it  appears  a  pmposi-  land,  and  some  members  of  the 
tion  had  been  agitated,  without  government,  supposed  to  be  my 
any  communication  with  me,  for  friends ;  '  but  I  never  can  admit 
my  removal  from  the  war  depart-  that  you  liave  a  right  to  make  use 
aaent ;  and  that  you,  towards  the  of  such  a  plea  in  justification  of 
close  of  the  last  session,  having  an  act  affecting  mj  honour,  nor 
urged  adecision  upon  diis  question,  that  the  sentiments  of  others  could 
With  the  alternative  of  your  seced-  justify  an  acquiescence  in  such  ^ 
ing  from  the  government,  pro-  delusion  on  your  part,  who  had 
cured  a  positive  promise  from  the  yourself  felt  and  stated  its  unfair- 
dake  of  Portland  (the  execution  of  ness.  Nor  can  I  admit  that  the 
which  you  afterwards  considered  head  of  any  administration,  or  any 
yourself  entitled  to  enforce),  that  supposed  friend,  whatever  may  to 
such  removal  should  be  carried  in-  tlicir  motives,  can  authorize  or 
to  effe4:t.  Notwithstanding  this  sanction  any  man  in  such  a  course 
promise,  by  which  I  consider  you  of  long  and  persevering  deception* 
pronounced  it  unfit  that  1  should  For  were  I  to  admit  such  a  prin* 
remain  charged  with  the  conduct  ^ciple,  my  honour  and  character 
of  the  war,  and  by  which  my  si-  would  from  that  moment  be  in 
luatton,  as  a  minister  of  the  crown,  the  discretion  of  persons  wholly 
was  made  [dependent  upon  your  unauthorized,  and  known  to  you 
will  and  pleasure,  you  continued  to  be  unauthorized,  to  act  for  me 
te  sit  in  the  same  cabinet  with  me,  in  such  a  case*    It  was^  thereforu^ 

(L  4)  your 
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your  act  and  your  conduct  which 
deceived  me  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  acquiesce  in  being  placed 
in  a  situation  by  you,  which  no 
man  of  honour  could  knowingly 
submit  to,  nor  patiently  suffer  him- 
self to  be  betrayed  into,  witl^out 
forfeiting  that  character. 

**  I  have  no  right,  as  a  public 
iran,  to  resent  your  demanding, 
upon  public  giounds,  my  removal 
from  the  particular  office  I  have 
held,  or  even  from  the  administra- 
tion, as  a  condiiion  of  your  return- 
ing a  member  of  the  government. 
But  I  have  a  di««tinct  right  to  ex- 
pect that  a  piop')sition,  justifiable 
in  itself,  shall  not  be  executed  in 
an  unjustifiable  manner,  and  at  tlie 
expense  of  my  honour  and  repu- 
tation. And  I  consider  that  you 
Avere  bound,  at  least,  ic  avail  your- 
self of  the  same  alternative,  Y^an^e- 
ly,  your  own  rciignatinn,  ro  rake 
yourself  out  of  the  predicam.cin  of 
practising  such  a  deceit  tov\ards 
me,  which  you  did  cxerc'se  in  de- 
manding a  decision  for  my  removal. 
"  Under  these  ciraimsiances,  I 
must  require  that  satisfaction  from 
you  to  which  I  feel  myj»clf  entiiled 
to  lay  claim.' 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"  Castlfreach,'* 
Tlie  right  hon.  George  Canning, 
&c.  ^c.  SiC, 

**  Gloucester  Lo^^e,  Sfpt.  20, 1 809. 
**  My  Lord— 'T'he  tone  and  pur- 

rrt  of  your  lordsliip's  letter,  which 
have  this  moment  received,  oP 
course  preclude  any  other  answer 
on  my  part  to  the  misapprehensii(  ns 
and  misrepresentations  wi  h  which 
it  abounds,  than  that.l  will  cheer- 
fully give  your  lordship  the  saiis- 
ifactioD  which  you  require. 
**  lam,  £:c. 

"GtoKGE  Caxninp." 
LordtLS.  Castlcicagh,  6:c.  3cc,  &c. 


The  following  detail  of  the  original 
cause  of  the  animosity  between 
Lord  Castlereai^h  and  Mr.  Can- 
ning is  supposed  to  be  written  by 
Mr.  Cooke,  the  private  secretary 
to  lord  Castlereagh  :—   * 
**  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
Mr.  Canning,  during  the  Easter  re- 
cess, did  make  a  representation  in 
a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Portland^ 
with  respect  to  the  war  department* 
founded  upon  diiierences  vidiichhad 
prevailed  bet^wcen  him  and    lord 
Castlereagh  j  but  it  is  not  true  that 
this  letter  was  shown  to  the  cabinett 
or  that  the  subject  was  even  stated 
to  the  cabinet,  however  it  might 
have  been  secretly  communicated 
to  foyie  of  tlie  members.      It  is 
also  true  that    a  suggesticm    was 
made  for  appointing  the  marquis 
Wellesley  to  succeed  lord  Casde* 
reagh.     It  is  likewise  undeniable, 
tiiat  a  decision  upon  this  point  was 
postponed  till  near  tlie  close  of  the 
^session.     It  is  further  ascertained, 
that  towards  the  close  of  the  ses* 
sion,  when  lord  Grenville  Leveson 
Gower's  writ  was  to  be  moved- for, 
on  account  of  his  coming  into  of- 
fice,  and  the    cabinet,   tnat  Mr* 
Canning  called  upon  the  duke  of 
Portland,  as  a  condition  of  his  re- 
maining in  the  gbvernment,  to  give 
him  a  decision  upon  the  proposition 
for  removing  lord  Castlereagh ,  and 
appointing  the  marquis  ^^ellesley 
his  successor ;   and  the    duke   of 
Portland  having  given  Mr.  Can- 
ning a  specific  and  positive  promise 
to  this  effect,  Mr.  Canning  pressed 
that  it  should  be  immediately  acted- 
upon,    and   lord    Castlereagh   ac- 
quainted with  it.      Lord    Castje- 
leagh,  hpwevcr,  was  not  acquaint- 
ed wi:h  it,  and  Mr.  Canning  ac- 
quiesced in    its    beli>g    concealed 
from  him. 

"  Undoubtedly,   lord  Camden 
was  acquaiLntcd  with  the  transac- 
tions ; 
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tions ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  his  Canning  never  contended  for  lord 
lordship  ever  undertook  to  make  CastlereaghV  removal  trjnivthego* 
the  disclosure  to  lord  Castlereagh,  vernment,  but  from  the  particular 
nor  did  he  ever  make  it.  It  is  also  oBice  he  held,  and  into  which  he 
true,  that  Mr.  Cfinning  was  tho-  wished  to  introduce  lord  Wellesley. 
roughly  apprised  that  it  was  not  It  appears  that  thesdemnnil  of  the 
made  known  to  lord  Castlerea^^'^h.*  fulfilment  of  the  piomiseled  to  the 
And  it  is  further  true,  that  lord  resii^nation  of  the  duke  )f  Port- 
Castlereagh,  being  kept  in  profound  land,  and  subsequent!  v  nf  Mr.  Can- 
ignorance  of  the  decision  for  his  ning.  And  it  fuither  appears,  that 
removal  from  office,  was  permitted,  as  soon  as  the  whole  of  this  uuja- 
though  in  fact  vinually  no  long-  ralleled  conduct  w^as,  'at  this  iate 
cr  a  minister,  and  in  tins  state  of  period,  disclosed  to  lord  Coile- 
delusion,  to  continue  to  conduct  reagh,  he  it  mediately  placed  his 
the  entire  arrangement  of  the  cam-  resignation  in  his  majesty's  liinds* 
paign,  and  to  engage  in  a  new  ex-  — On  the  truth  t.f  rhe  ah-^ve  fact« 
pedltion  of  tlie  most  extensive,  the  public  may  rely  ;  and  they  can 
complicated  and  important  nature,  no  longer  be  at  a  loss  for  the  real 
under  the  full  persuasion,  not  that  causes  and  grounds  of  tl;e  demand 
Mr,  Canning  had  supplanted  him  made  by  lord  Ca«?tlereaofh  for  sa- 
in o£Bce,  and  possessed  in  his  pocket  tisfaction  from  Mr.  Cu;ining." 
a  promise  for  his  dism^^s.li,  but  „^^  canning's  answ-r  to  tOR» 
that  he  really  enjoyed  (as  during  castlereaoh's  statement. 
the  period  he  m'  outward  show  mi  r  n  •  i_  i  i^  i 
.and  daily  concurrence, experienced)  ^he  followin^.r  has  been  u  hered  to 
Mr.  Canning's  sincere,  liberal,  and  the  world  as  tho  sutement  of 
Iwia  gdc  support,  as  a  cooperating  7''"  5:t,""'"''^'  ^"  -H^^  subject  of 
and  approving  colleague.  It  is  "^^  diiTere^iCc  which  led  to  the 
further  known,  that  Mr.  Canning  reucnt^duel  betvveen  himself  and 
having  thus  in  his  pocket  lord  Cas-  ^^^^-^  Castlereagh  :— 
tlereagh*s  dibmissal,  and  having  ar-  •  **  It  is  perfectly  ti  ue,  that  so  long 
ranged  with  the  duke  of  Portland  ago  as  Easter  Mr.  Canning  hiid  re- 
tbat  it  should  be  carried  into  exe-  presented  to  tlie  duke  of  Poi  tland 
cution  at  the  termination  of  the  ex-  the  insufficiency  (in  his  opin'oa)  of 
pedition,  he  did,  on  the  ^d  Septem-  the  go  vernment,  as  then  const  ituted» 
ber,  the  day  that  the  account  ar-  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  ct)un- 
rived  from  lerd  Chatham  that  he  try,  under  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
could  not  proceed  to  Antwerp,  times;  and  had  requested  that,  un- 
writeto  the  duke  of  Portland,  de-  less  some  chauk^e  should  be  effected 
nsanding  the  execution  of  the  pro-  iu  it,  he  might  be  permitted  io  re- 
mise made  to  him.  What  were  all  si:yn  his  office. — It  is  equally  true» 
the  difficulties-  which  were  started  that  in  the  couticof  the  discussion* 
from  time  to  tim^  against  tne  im-  wliich  arose  out  of  this  representa- 
xnediate  execution  of  this  promise,  tion,  it  was  pr  >posed  to  Mr.  Can- 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  ning,  and  acce:)ted  by  him,  as  the 
detail ;  bm  there  canuot  be  a  doubt  condition  ofh^s  consenting  to  retain 
but  the  question  of  the  writership,  ^  the  seals  of  th'  foreign  office,  that 
^  which  it  has  been  attenipted  to  con-  a  chan^^e  siio  d  be  m<Kie  in  tlic 
nect  with  this  transaction,  could  war  departmc  r. 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  as  Mr.  *^  But  it  ts  not  true  that  the  time 
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at  which  that  change  vj.is  ultimate* 
ly  proposed  to  be  xnadC)  was  of 
Mr.  Canning's  choice  i  and  it  is 
not  true  that  he  was  party  or  con* 
senting  to  the  concealment  of  that 
intended  change  from  lord  Castle- 
reaj^. 

"  With  respect  to  the  conceal- 
xnenty  Mr.  Canning,  some  diort 
time  previous  to  the  date  of  4ord 
Castlereagh's  letter,  without  the 
emallekt  suspicion  of  the  existence 
of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  lord 
Casdereagh  to  make  such  an  ^p- 
peal.to  Mr.  Canning  as  this  letter 
contains,. but  upon  information  that 
some  misapprehension  did  exist  .as 
to  Mr.  Canning's  supposed  concur*- 
rence  in  the  reserve  which  had  been 
'  practised  towards  lord  Casdereaght 
transmitted  to  one  of  lord  Castle- 
reagll's  most  intimate  friends,  to 
be  communicated  whenever  he 
might  think  proper,  the  copy  of  a 
letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Canning  to 
the  duke  of  Portland,  in  the  month 
of  July,  in  which  Mr.  Canning  re- 
quests, « injustice  to  himself,  that 
it  may  be  remenlbered,  whenever 
hereafter  this  concealment  shall  be 
alleged  (as  he  doubts  not  that  it 
will)  against  ]iim,  as  an  act  of  in- 
justice towards  lord  Castlcreagh, 
that  it  did  not  originate  in  his  sug- 
gestion ;— that,  so  far  from  desiring 
It,  he  conceived,  however  cirone- 
ously,  lord  Camden  to  be  the  sure 
/clumnel  of  communication  to  lord 
Castlerea^h  ;  and  that  up  to  a  very 
late  period  he  believed  such  com- 
munication to  have  been  actually 
made.' 

**  The  copy  o£  this  letter,  and 
of  the  duke  of  Portland's  answer 
to  it,  •  acknowledging  Mr.  Can- 
ning'$  repeated  renK)nstrances  a- 
fi'ainst  the  concealment,'  are  stiil  in 
tne  possession  of  lord  Castlereagii's 
friend.  ' 

-  **  The  communication  to   lord 


Camcicni,  to  which  tihis  fetjier  rt" 
fers,  \^'as  made  on  the  ^th  Aprils 
with  Mr.  Canning's  knoiwledge» 
and  at  his  particular  desire.  Lord 
Camden  being  near  the  connexion 
and  most  conndential  firiend  of  iocd 
Castlereagh,  it  never  occurred  to 
^r.  Canning,  nor  was  it  credible 
to  him,  till  he  received  the  most 
positive  asseverations  of  the  htct^ 
that  lord  Camden  had  kept  back 
such  a  communicatioji  from  lord 
Castlereagh. 

**  With  respect  to  die  period  at 
which  the  change  in  the  war  de- 
partment was  to  take  place,  Mr. 
Cann:ing  was  induced,  in  the  fint 
instance^  to  consent  to  its  postpone* 
ment  till  the  rising  of  pailia]xient» 
partly  by  the  represenuttoos  made 
to  himself  of  the  .inconveniencet 
of  any  change  in  the  ,  middle  c£  a 
session,  but  orincipally  from  a  con* 
sideration  of  the  particular  circum* 
stances  under  which  lord  CsuAle- 
reagh  stood  in  dw  house  of  com* 
moils  after  Easter ;  circamstancet 
which  wbtdd  have  given  to  his  re- 
moval at  that  period  of  the  session^ 
a  character  which  it  was  certainly 
no  part  of  Mr.  Caiwing*s  wish  that 
It  should  bear. 

"  Mr.  Canning,  however,  recciv* 
ed  die  most  positive  promise,  that 
a  change  in  the  war  department 
should  take  place  immediately  upon 
the  close  of  the  session.  When  that 
time  arrived,  the  earnest  and  re« 
peated  entreaties  of  most  of  lord 
Casdereagh's  friends  in  the  cabinet 
were  err.  ployed  ro  prevail  upon  Mr. 
Canning  to  consent  to  tht  postpone* 
ment  of  the  arrangement. 

«  At  length,  and  most  reluctant- 
ly, he  did  give  his  consent  to  it< 
being  po«^tponed  to  the  period  pro* 
posed  by  lord  Casderea^'s  friehds» 
viz.  the  termination  of  the  expedi«' 
tion  then  in  preparadon ;  bat  did 
so  upon  die   most    distmct   and 
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solemn  assurances,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  issue  of  the  expedi- 
tion, the  change  should  take  place 
at  that  period ;  that  the  seats  of 
the  war  department  should  then  be 
offered  to  lord  Wellesley  (the  p*er- 
son  for  whose  accession  to  tlie  ca- 
biilet  Mr.  Canning  was  known  to 
be-most  anxious),  and  that  the  in- 
tenral  should  be  diligently  employ- 
ed by  lord  Castlereagh's  friends  in 
preparing  lord  CastTereagh*s  mind 
to  acquiesce  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment. 

"  It  was  therefore  matter  of  asto- 
nishment to  Mr.  Canning,  when,  at 
the  issue  of  the  expedition,  he  re- 
minded the  duke  of  Portland  that 
the  time  was  now  come  for  his 
grace's  writing  to  lord  Wellesley, 
to  find,  that  so  far  from  the  inter- 
val having  been  employed  by  lord 
Castlereagh*s  friends  in  preparing 
lord  Castlereagh  for  the  change, 
the  same  reserve  had  been  continu- 
ed towards  him,  against  which  Mr. 
Canning  had  before  so  earnestly 
remonstrated.  Being  informed  of 
this  circumstance  by  the  diike  of 
Portland,  and  learning  at  the  same 
time  from  his  grACQ  that  "there 
were  other  diflicmtles  attending  the 

Sromised  arrangement,  of  wnicli 
fr.' Canning  had  not  before  been 
apprised;  and  that  the  duke  of 
Portland  had  himself  come  to  a 
determination  to  retire  from  office, 
Mr.  Canning  instantly,  and  before 
any  step  whatever  h^d  been  taken 
towards  carrying  the  prombed  ar- 
'  rangement  into  e£ect,  withdrew 
his  claim,  and  requested  the  duke 
of  Portland  to  tender  his  (Mr.  Can- 
ning's) resignation,  at  the  same 
time  with  his  grace's,  to  the  king. 
This  was  on  Wednesday  the  6th  of 
September,  previously  to  the  levee 
of  that  day. 

•*  All   question  of  the   perfor- 
mance of  the  promise  made  to  Mr. 


Canning  being  thus  at  an  end,  the 
reserve  which  lord  Castlereagh's 
friends  had  hitherto  so  persevering- 
ly  practised  towards  lord  Castle- 
reagh, appears  to  have  been  laid 
aside.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  now 
made  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  arrangement  which  had  been 
intended  to  nave  been  proposed  to 
him. 

"  What  may  have  been  the  rea- 
s«is  which  prevcfnied  lord  Castle- 
reagh's friends  from  fulfilline^  the 
assurances  given  to  Mr.  Canning, 
that  lord  Castlereagh's  mind  sliould 
be  prepared  by  their  comnmni ca- 
tion for  the  arrangement  intended 
to  be  carried  into  efiPect ;  and  what 
the  motives  for  the  disclosure  to 
lord  Castlereagh  after  that  arrange- 
ment had  ceased  to  be  in  contem- 
plation, it  is  not  for  Mr.  Canning 
to  explain." 
In  addition  to  lord  Castlereagh's 

and  Mr.  Canning's  statements  of 

the  (origin  of  the  late  duel, — the 

fpllowing  has  been  published  by 

lord  Caniden : — 

*'  As  it  may  be  inferred,  from  a 
statement  which  has  appeared  in 
die  public  papers,  that  lord  Cam- 
den withheld  from  lord  C;istlereagh 
a  communication  which  he  had 
been  desired  to  make  to  him,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  under- 
stood, that,  however  Mr.  Canning 
might  h;ive  conceived  the  commu- 
nication alluded  to,  to  have  been 
made  to  lord  Camden,  it  was  never 
stated  to  lord  Camden  that  the 
communication  was  made  at  the 
desire  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  that, 
so  far  from  lord  Camden  having 
bce:i  authorized  to  make  the  com* 
muni  cation  to  lord  Castlercigh,  he 
was  absolutely  rc^stricted  from  so 
doing.       ' 

•'  As  it  may  also  be  inferred  that 
lord  Camden  was  expected  to  pre- 
pare lord  Castlereagh's  mind  for 

any 
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znj  proposed  change,  it  is  necessary 
that  ic  should  be  understood  that 
lord  Camden  never  engaged  to  com- 
manicate  to  lord  Castlereagh  any 
circumst^mces  respecting  it,  before 
the  terminatioji  of  the  expedition." 

21.  Mr.  Barrett*  a.wine-mer- 
chant  in  Mark-lane»  was  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  being  the  person 
who  committed  the  assault  and  rape 
€>n  miss  Latham  at  Worthing.  In 
his  first  exarnination*  which  wr^ 
private,  the  lady  swore  positively 
to  his  .person  :  but  on  the  next  ap- 
pcavence  Mr.  Alley  and  Willet  at- 
tended for  the  defendant.  The  for- 
mer gentleman  briefly  addressed 
Mr.  Neve  the  magistrate,  and  re- 
l)uested,  on  behalf  of  his  client,  that 
the  examination  should  be  public, 
in  order  that  the  case  mi^ht  be 
fairly  represented  to  the  public. 

The  testimony  of  the  prosecutrix 
was  read  over,  and  which  was  as 
follows:— 'She  was  walking  along 
South^treet,  Worthing,  about  se- 
ven o'clock,  on  the  10th  of  July, 
after  having  left  her  brother  and 
maid-servaftt  at  a  bathinc:  machine, 
when  she  was  overtaken  by  the  de- 
fendant, who  took  her  by  the  arm, 
and  pressed  his  conversation  to  her. 
The  young  lady  declined  his  com- 
pany, but  he  still  solicited  her  to 
grant  him  five  minutes  conversation. 
The  defendant  followed  her  to  the 
door  of  her  lodgings,  where  he  left 
her.  The  next  morning,  miss  La- 
tham saw  the  defendant  pa;:s  the 
house,  but  she  supposed  he  did  not 
see  her.  On  the  morning  of  the 
12th,  the  young  lady  had  returned 
from  bathing,  and  whilst  sitting  on 
her  sofa  and  perusing  a  book,  she 
heard  the  lock  of  the  door  opened, 
and  supposing  it  to  be  tlie  son  of 
.  Mr.  King  of  Bedford-row,  she 
went  down  stairs,  and  to  her  sur- 
prise beheld  tlie 'defendant,  who 
followed  her  hastily  into  the  draw* 


ing-room.  JIc  immediately  began 
to  take  liberties,  and  miss  Latham 
fainted.  She  did  not  know  what 
happened  until  some  time  after, 
when  she  partly  recovered,  and  fouiid 
herself  on  the  sofa,  with  a  handker- 
chief tied  over  her  mouth.  The  de- 
fendant had  taken  off  her  white 
sash,  and  tied  iier  hands  at  her 
wrist.  He  observed  that  she  should 
-not  be  hurt,  and  advised  her  not 
.to  be  ahirmed.  After  having  vio- 
lated her  person,  tlie  defendant  used 
pressing  solicitations  to  prevail  oa 
ner  to  elope,  and  added,  tnat  a  post- 
chaise  should  be  wailing  for  her  at 
the  door  of  Mr.  Ogle.  He  assured 
her  that  he  would  treat  her  affec- 
tionately; she  should  go  to  his 
country-housa^  and  have  servants 
at  her  command.  '  The  defendant 
loosened  the  handkerchief  from  the 
young  lady's  mouth,  in  order,  as 
he  said,  to  receive  a  gratifying  an- 
swer to  the  proposed  elopement ; 
but  on  her  ihdignantly  expressing 
her  abhorrence  of  his  conduct,  he 
again  fastened  the  handkerchief 
over  her  mouth,  and  left  the  room, 
after  having  placed  the  furniture, 
&c*  in  order.  Miss  Latham  loos- 
ened the  handkerchief,  by  placing 
herself  against  a  table,  aiid  contri- 
ved to  ring  the  bell  for  her  servant, 
Lawrence,  who  untied,  the  white 
sash,  and  loosened  her  hands*  The 
prosecutrix  swore  positively  to  the 
defendant,  as  being  t^e  man  who 
had  violated  her  per  son,  and  whom 
she  had  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing from  repeatedly  seeing  him, 

"Mr.  Alley,  indefenceof  hisclient, 
begged  to  offer  such  evidence  to 
.the  magistrate,  by, aUih  as  should 
convince  him  of  the  total  innocence 
of  Mr.  Barrett,  and  which  would  be 
proved  by -a  host  of  unimpeachable 
witnesses. 

^r.  Francis  Feltoe,  an  excise  of- 
ficer, proved  having  exectited  two 

bond^ 
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bonds  in  the  presence  of  the  defen- 
dant on  his  premises  in  Thames- 
street,  on  the  12th  of  July,  (the  day 
the  rape  was  said  to  have  been  com- 
mitted,) between  tlie  hours  of  twelve 
and  two,  which  bonds  were  pro- 
duced with  the  defendant's  signa- 
.ture. 

Mr,  Robert  FmHow  saw  and  con- 
versed with  the  defendant  on  the 
13th. 

Mr.  Hale  received  a'  cheque  of 
•  the  defendant,  si^ed  by  his  own 
hand,  which  he  paid  into  a  bank- 
ing-house on  the  tSth,  as  did  also 
Mr.  Grubb. 

Mr.  Dobson,  a  merchant,  dined 
in  a  party  with  the  defendant,  at 
the  house  of  a  friend  in  Cork-street, 
Bond-street,  \m  the  12th  of  July. 

Mr.  Backhouse  called  on  the  de- 
fendant on  the  10^  of  July,  and 
ordered  some  ale,  which  was  sent 
in  on  the  11th,  and  on  the  12th 
the  witness  called  again,  and  saw 
Mr.  Barrett,  with  whom  he  hud 
some  conversation  on  the  exccTlence 
of  his  ale,  and  gave  him  another 
order. 

Mr.  Morley,  a  merchant,  effect- 
ed a  policy  wirh  the  defendant  on 
the  morning  of  the  13ih ;— and'se- 
^  vcral  other  witnesses  proved  an  alibis 
as  completely  as  ever  was  proved 
in  any  court.  These  several  wit- 
nesses, who  were  of  the  first  respec- 
tability, described  the  defendant  as 
a  man  of  nice  morals,  an  exemplary 
husband,  and  the  father  of  &ve 
children.  Mr.  Barrett  had  been  at 
Worthing  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  as  was  his  usual  customs 
but  he  was  there  with  Mrs.  B.  and 
his  children.  Miss  Latham  did  not 
attend  this  examination,  but  Mr. 
Gumey  watched  the  evidence  on 
her  behalf.  The  magistrate  express- 
ed his  conviction  of  the  innocence 
of  Mr.  Barrett,  but  felt  it  his  duty 
to  order  another  ezamiaationi  to  give 


an  opportunity  for  other  witnesses 
to  be  brought  fon^^ard  on  so  serious 
a  charge.  Miss  Latham,  the  prose- 
cutrix, is  a  handsome  young  lady, 
16  years  of  age;  she  had  accompa- 
nied her  parents  to  Worthing,  who 
Ml  her  with  her  brother  and  a  fe- 
male servant. 

20.  The  following  instance  of 
humanity  and  activity  in  tlie  Rams- 
gate  boatmen  merits  record ; — A 
sailor,  looking  through  a  telescope 
on  the  pier  this  morning,  saw  a 
boat  at  sea  seemingly  coming  to- 
wards the  harbour,  when  he  per- 
ceived her  suddenly  to  upset,  at 
about  three  miles  distance.  He 
immediately  gave  the  alarm  ;  and 
the  Nile  Ramsgate  boat,  Wilkin- 
son master,  in  a  moment  manned 
and  put  off  with  a  great  press  of 
sail  to  their  assistance,  at  the  im- 
minent danger  of  being  themselves 
overset,  as  there  was  a  fresh  breeze 
and  a  considerable  scud.  The  Nile 
fortunately  arrived  in  time  to  save 
every  person  belonging  to  the  boar, 
nine  in  number,  viz.  a  lieutenant, 
midshipman,  and  seven  seamen,  be- 
longing to  the  Diana  frigate  in 
the  Dowiis.  The  admiralty  has  re- 
warded the  men  with  40  guineas. 

At  the  council  chamber  at    the 
Queen's  Palace,  the  27th  Sept. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  lord  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  do  prepare 
the  form  of  a  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving to  Almighty  God  for  the 
protection  afforded  the  king's  ma- 
jesty during  a  long  and  an  arduous 
reign  ;  such  prayer  to  be  used  in 
the  service  appoint-^d  for  the  day, 
after  the  general  thanksgiving,  in 
all  churche's  and  chapels  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  town  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  Wednesday,  the  25th 
of  October,  being  the  day  on  which 
his  majesty  began  his  happy  reign. 

27.  Thurs. 
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27.  Thursday,  James  He^it)  an 
old  man  nearly  sixty  years  of  agei 
Vas  indicted  for  a  mLsdemeanory  in 
having,  in  the  month  of  May  last, 
contrary  to  an  act  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Geo.  II.,  seduced  an  arti- 
ficer of  this  country  to  leave  this 
kingdom.  From  the  testimony  of 
the  witness  examined,  it  appeared 
that  the  prisoner,  although  recent- 
ly fronr  America,  is  an  English* 
man,  and  had  lately  frequented  a 
.puhlic4iouse  called  the  York  Min- 
ster, immediately  in  the  Ticinity  of 
the  cotton  manufactory  of  Messrs. 
Hughes  and  Lewis,  BunhiU-row, 
to  which  the  men  employed  in  the 
the  service  of  Messrs.  Hughes  and 
Lewis  resorted ;  and  amongst  others 
a  man  named  Hutchinson,  who  had 
been  formerly  apprenticed  from  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin,  to  a  cotton 
manufactory  near  Manchester, 
where  he  remained  till  he  arrived 
at  the  age  of  21.  He  then  came 
to  London,  and  vms  employed  in 
the  service  of  Messrs.  Huehes  and 
Co.  in  the  wooUdyssng  business, 
and  was  in  fact y. returned  a  fair 
workman.  Tliis  xpan  the  prisoner 
frequently  mct„  and^  by  glowing 
representations  of  the  advantages 
and  great  wages  he  was  likely  to 
obtain  by  going  to  Ameiica,  in- 
duced hjm  to  agree  to  emigrate,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  employed  in  a 
cotton  manufactory  ai  a  place  call- 
ed Cooper'&Town,  within  tvro:  miles 
fif  New.»York,  and  a  short  distance 
from  the  residence  of  the  prisoner. 
Messrs.  Hughes  and  Lewis  h:iving 
heard  of  this  neffotiatioBf  se^t  for 
the  prisoner  and  remonstrated  with 
Llm  on  the  illeg^ity  of  the  steps  he 
was  pnrsuingt  forewarning  him  at 
the  same  time^  that  if  he  persisted 
m    his  delinquency   they    would 

Eusisb  him  with  the  rigour  of  the 
iw.    -The  prisoner  then  declared 
.^Ignorance  of  jiny  frimxoality  at* 


taching  tp  his  conduct,  and  pro- 
mised most  faithfully  that  he  would 
relinquish  his  intentions.  In  a  few 
days,  however,  Mr.  Hughes  disco^ 
vered  that  Hutchinson  was  mak- 
ing preparations  for  his  departure* 
and  that  his  passage  had  actuaUy 
been  taken  on  board  an  American, 
ship.  The  prisoner  was  then  ap. 
prehend^d ;  and  on  being  brought 
before  a  magistrate  produced  a  re^ 
ceipt  for  121  dollars,  paid  by  him 
to  the  mate  of  an  American  ship 
for  Hutchinson's  passaget  and  also 
a  promissory  note  of  Hutchinson's 
for  that  sum,  and  for  ctlier  moneys 
which  had  been  advanced  to  him 
by  the  prisoner,  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  produce  of  his  labours  in  Ame* 
rica.  The  prisoner's  defence  was, 
that  Hutchinson  came  a  second 
time  to  him,  and  said  he  had  his 
master's  permission  toleave  the  couu" 
try,  and  that  from  his  soHcitati<ms  he 
was  induced  to  pay  his  passage  out* 

The  comAion  serjeant,  who  tried 
the  case,  in  summing  up  the  evi- 
dence, dwelt  with  peculiar  fbrce 
on  the  mischievous  tendency  of  tho 
crime  of  which  the  prisoner  stood 
charged,  which,  he  said,  was  most 
materially  Connected  with  the  ma* 
nufacturing  interests  of  th^  ceuik* 
try,  and  well  deserved  punishmeBl 
by  law  in  a  most  examplarv  man- 
ner; the  legislature  having  decreed, 
that  persons  convicted  c^  such  an 
o^cncc  sliould  be  subject  to  twelve 
months  imprisonment,  and  to  pay 
a  penalty  cf^OO/.'—The jury,  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  returAr 
e;^  a  verdict  of  Quiliy, 

Hutchinson,;  the  artificer  seduc- 
ed, was  then  tried  under  an  act, 
passed  in  the  5th  of  George  the 
First,  which  enacts^  <<  That  any  arti" 
ficer,  particularly  in  the  manufac* 
tures  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  mohair, 
&c.  who  should  be  convicted  o^ 
or  detected  ia»  prepving^  to  leave 

the 
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ihe  kiDgdom»  (or  the  purpose  of 
devoring  his  knowledge  for  the  be-* 
nefit  and  advantage  of  foi'eigrt 
countries  not  within  the  British 
dominionsy  shouki  he  bound  to  en-* 
ter  into  recognizances  himself,  and 
•iK)  sureties^  for  remaining  in  th» 
country/* 

The  evidence  in  the  former  case 
was  again  gone  through,  and  the 
prisoner  was  found  Guilty. 

ASSAULT  ATWORTHIKG. 
Marlhorough-^trcft. 
28.  On  ITjursday  Mr.  Barrett 
a^gain  appeared  at  this  office,  xo  an- 
swer the  charge  exhibited  againsc 
him  by  miss  Latham,  for  a  rape; 
but  the  lady  did  not  appear,  and 
the  magistrate  ordered  the  defen- 
dant to  be  discharged.  Mr.  Aller, 
for  the  defendant,  observed,  oii  rhe 
part  of  his  client,  that  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  the  magistrate  for  his  impar- 
tial administration  of  justice  in  this 
case,  which  had  solaced  the  defen- 
dant under  the  afRiction  arising 
from  a  foul  accusation.  The  learn- 
ed council  observed,  that  he  had  o- 
ther  witnesses  to  strengthen  then  that 
Mi  which  had  been  proved  on  a 
former  day,  and  which  alone  was 
sufficient  in  every  liberal  mind  to 
prove  the  innocence  of  Mr.  Barrcu. 
MF.  Alley  next  solicited  of  the  ma- 
p^strate  a  copy  of  the  examination, 
as  it  would  hereafter  be  required. 
The  magistrate  observed,  that  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  detain  the  defen- 
dant at  the  last  examination,  hav* 
ing  undtrstoed  that  further  evi- 
dence wovld  be  adauced,  and  it 
wc^;dd  be  tmf^r  in  him  to  conceal 
tiiis  evidence.  An  ostler,  from 
die  Wbilo  Hart  livery  stables,  had 
statodthat  Mr.  Barrett's  horse  was 
ordered  o«t  cm  the  10th  of  July, 
but  he  c<Mild  not  swear  whetlier  the 
defendant  was  at  home  at  the 
timv.    A  goatmao  from.  Worthing 


wasalso  examined,  who  said  that  the 
defendiint  was  at  Worthing  on  tlie 
9th.  of  Jifly ;  but  on  being  examin- 
ed ^  before  the  magistrate,  he  could 
Slot  speak  with  certainty  to  within 
a  week  of  that  time,  and  all  tliat 
be  knew  was,  it  was  on  a  Simda]^ 
that  he  hod  delivered  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  Neve,  in  con- 
tinuation, observed,  that  there  was 
no  evidence  to  shake  the  al\h'i  pro-  * 
ved  on  the  former  day;  for  if  there 
had  been  any  othei  witnesses  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution,  he  should 
have  felt  it  nis  duty  to  have  sent 
the  case  to  a  jury.  He  concluded 
by  expressing  his  conviction  of  tlie 
defendant's  mnocence. 

It  was  stated  a  short  time  since, 
that  some  persons  were  tnken  into 
custody  who  were  the  real  fabri- 
cators of  forged  one-pound  Bank  ofc 
England  notes.  Two  of  them,  John 
Sly,  and'a  woman  of  the  name  of 
Flamson,  have  been  examined  at 
the  Marlborough -street  police  of- 
fice, and  on  Tuesday  they  were 
fully  committed  for  trial.  The 
man  prisoner  is  the. same  who  two 
,years  ago  was  sentenced  to  six 
months  imprisonment  for  forging 
theatrical  benefit  tickets  on  Mr. 
De  Camp  and  others.  The  woman 
prisoner  cohabited  with  Sly,  and 
they  were  taken  into  custody  in 
Shoreditch,  and  plates  for  the  fa- 
bricating of  notes  were  found  in 
their  apartments. 

Thomas  Humphries  and  George 
T^anket,  alias  Bishop,  notorious 
housebreakers,  were  on  Wednesday 
fully  committed  for  trial,  for  break- 
ing into  the  house  of  Mr.  Stock- 
dale,  bookseller,  in  Piccadilly,  with 
intent  to  steal.  The  prisoners,  by 
their  manner  of  unlockincf  the 
street-door  of  the  prosecu  tor'shou  se, 
attracted  the  notice  of  a -gentle- 
man who  was  passing,  and  he 
alarmed  Mr.  Sto.ckdale.  They  wenr 

sur- 
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sorroimded'vnthont,  and  some  per*  consequence  of  the  duke  of  Port* 

(ons  entered,  when  the  thieves,  on  Isipd's  intention  of  retiring  from  his 

being  alarnu'd,    escaped  out  of  the  majesty's  service,  Jiit  majesty  had 

first  Qoor  window;  but  they  were  aiithorised  you,  in  conjunction  with 

immediately  taken,  and  conveyed  the  earl  of  Liverpool  tu  commu* 

to  St.  James's  watch-house.    The  nicate  with  lord  Grenville  and  my* 

prisoners  had  taken  up  the  carpets,  self,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 

coRaESPONDEKcB    BETWEEN    MR.  extended  and  combined  administta* 

FEiiCEVAt.,  KARL  GREY,  AND  LORD  }*^^  »"«*  expressing  a  hope  that 

GRENTiLLE.  m  coasequeuce  of  thu  cdmmum* 

_  .'      .     ,.  ,  cation  I  would  go  to  town,  in  or- 

Letter  sent  in  duplicate  to  earl  j^^  jj^^^  „  ii^%  jj^e  „  ^^ible 

Grey  a;.c!  lord  t^«nvile.  ^  1       ■    forwarding  this  im- 

''mnJ.,>r.Satur^y.S,M.23,m9.  porLnt  object.  *  ;* 

"My  L.:  J.--!  1.^  duke  of  Port-        ..  j^^j  ^j,  ^^j^^t   ^cen  pleased 

land  havin-s.pifledK)  his  majesty  ^  j,;     jf    tij^t  ^^  ha^  ,„„  com- 

bis  intentun  ot  !<;'tnng  from  his  niands  for  me  personally,  1  should 

majesty  s  se.  v,ce,  .n  consequence  of  ^^^  j^^^  l^^  ^  moment  in  showing 
thestateofh.sgr.icesl,.-,.th,hisma.  j^     .^^  obedience,,  by  a 

jesty  has  authorised  lord  Liverpool,  ^  attendance  on   his  itiyal    , 

mconjunciio.  viiih  oi)".eU,  to  com*  pjei^suyp. 

municate  with  your  lordihip  and       .;  But'when  it  is  proposed  to  me 

lord  Grey,  fur  he  purpose  of  form*  ^^  communicate  with  his  majesty's 

mg  an  extended  and  combined  ad-  p^^^  ministers,  for  the  |>urpose 

ministration.  of  forming  a  combined  administra* 

«  I  hope,  Uiercfore,    that  your  ^^^^  ^.jj,  .j,^^^  j  fg^j  ,i,,t  j  ^^yx 

lordship,   in  consequence  of  this  be  warning  in  duty  to  his  majesty. 

communication,  will  come  to  town,  ^^  ;„  fJmess  to  them,  if  I  did 

jn  order  that  as  little  time  as  pos-  „j,t  frankly  and  at  once  declare, 

sible  may  be  lost  m  foi  warding  this  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  „„jon  u,  with  respect    ' 

important  object,  and  that  you  will  ^^  ^le,  under  the  present  circum* 

have  the  gof  dness  to  inform  me  of  stances,  impossible.     This  being 

your  arrival.  .  ^^^  answer  I  find  myself  under  the 

«  I  am  also  to  acquaint  your  necessity  of  giving,  my  appearance 

lordship,^  that  I  have  received  his  -^  London  could  be  of  no  advao* 


"  i  !^'^^J\  P^^r^''  ^^  ^^^>  f^""  "  I  have  thought  it  better  to  re- 
xour  lordship  s  iji formation,  that  q^^st,  that  you  will  have  the  good- 
lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  secretary  „^^,  ^^  j^y  „,y  ^^^y  ^^  ^^^  f^^  ^f 

Canning  have  mtimiited  their  in-  ^.j.  n^ajesty,  humbly  intreatine  him 

tentiom  to  resijrn  their  offices.  ^^^  ^  attribute  to  any  want  of  at. 

-  1  have  tU  honour  to  be,  &c.  ^c.  tachment  to  his  royal  person,  or  to 

"  i^PEi:   t  R  Perceval.*  diministed  xeal  for  bis  service,  my 

mswER  FROM  LOKD  GREY.  declining  a  communtcation,  which* 

**  Howicit  Sept.  i'6.  on  the  terms  proposed,  could  lead, 

•«  Sir — I  have  this  evening  had  to    no    useful  re>ult,   and  which 

the  honour  of  receiving  your  letter  might  be  of  serious  detriment  to 

•f  the  23d,  idturming  me$  that  in  die  country,  if  in  consequence  of  a 

'     less 
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Jess  d«cr&ive  answer  from  me,  any 
fttrther  delay  should  take  place  in 
the  formation  of  a  settled  govern* 
ment.  I  am»  &c. 

«  Grey." 

ri&ST  ANSWIR  mOM    LOaD    GRSN- 

VILLE. 

*^  Bocofinoc,  Sept.  25,  1809. 
«  Sir— I  have  the  honour  to  ac- 
knowledge your  letter  of  the  2Jd 
instant,  and  understanding  ic  as  an 
official  si?nificatian  of  his  majesty's 

fleasure  for  my  attendance  in  town, 
shall  lose  no  time  in  repairing 
t))ithor,  in  hUmble  obedience  to  his 
majesty's  commands. 

**  I  mast  beg  leave  to  defer  until 
toy  arrival  all  observations  on  the 
other  matters  lo  which  your  letter 
relates,        *•'!  have,  ficc. 

"Grenville.** 

second  answer  from  lord  gr£n« 

VILLE. 

••  %/.  29,  1809. 

**  Sin— Having  last  night  arrived 
here,  >/.  humble  obedience  to  his 
ir*aje&ty's  commands,  I  think  it 
now  my  duty  to  lose  no  time  in 
Expressing  to  you  the  necessity  un* 
der  which  1  feel  myself  of  declin- 
ing  the  communication  proposed  in 
your  letter,  being  satisBed  that  it 
could  not,  under  the  circumstances 
there  mentioned,  be  ptoduciive  of 
unj  public  advantaee*  ^ 

"  I  trust  I  need  not  say,  that 
this  opinion  is  ncitlier  founded  in 
any  sentiment  of  personal  hostility, 
nor  in  a  desire  of  unnecessarily 
prolonging  political  differences. 

**  To  compose,  not  to  inflame, 
the  divisions  of  the  empire,  has 
always  been  my  anxious  wish,*  and 
is  now  more  than  ever  the  duty  of 
every  Inijal  subject ;  but  my  acces* 
lion  to  &e  existing  administration 
could,  t\m  confadent,  in  no  re- 
Ipec^  contribute  to  this  object  s  nor 
cotilcHl^  I  think,  be  c^unidered  in 

1809. 


any  other  light  than  as  a  derelic* 
tion  of  public  principle- 

"  This  answer,  which  I  must 
have  given  to  any  such  proposal  if 
made  while  the  government  was 
yet  entire,  cannot  l)e  varied  by  tho 
retreat  of  some  of  its  members. 

**  My  ohje*'ts  are  not-  personal— 
tliey  apply  to  the  principle  of  the 
government  itself,  and  to  the  cir- 
cuTustances  which  attended  its  ap- 
pointment. 

"  I  have  now,  therefore,  only  to 
request,  that  you  will  do  me  the 
honour  of  submitting,  in  the  most 
re<ipectful  terms,  the^ie  my  humble 
opinions  to  his  majesty,  accompa* 
nied  by  the  dutiful  and  sincere  ;is- 
su ranee  of  my  earnest  desire  at  all 
times,  to  testify,  by  all  such  means 
as  are  in  my  power,  my  unvaried 
zeal  for  his  majesty's  service. 
«•  1  have,  &c. 

«  GaENVItLB.'^ 

LETTER    FROM     MR.    PERCEVAL    TO    ' 
LORD    GRBNVILLE. 

"  Sept.  29,  1 809. 

**My  lord— I  lost  no  Mme  in 
communicsCting  to  lord  Liverpool 
your  lordship's  letter  of  this  day. 

"  It  is  with  great  concern  that 
we  have  learnt  from  it,  that  your 
lordship  feels  yourself  under  the 
necessity  of  declining  the  comrott- 
nication  which  I  hau  the  honour  to 
propose. 

"  In  proposing  to  your  lordship 
and  lord  Grey,  under  his  majesty's 
authority,  to  communicate  with 
lord  Liverpool  and  myself,  not  for 
the  accession  of  vour  lordship  to 
the  present  administration,  hue  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  combined 
and  extcnJed  administration,  no 
idea  existed  in  our  minds  of  the 
necessity  of  any  dereliction  of  pub- 
lic principle  on  either  side. 

<<  Yod^  lordship  may  rest  assur- 
ed, that  in  commui^cati&g  tp  his 

(MJ  majesty 
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m^jHtjAe  necesity  uikkr  which 
you  feel  younelf  dF  declining  die 
communication  which  I  had  the  ho- 
nour to  propose  to  your  lordshtp» 
I  will  do  every  justice  to  the  re- 
spectful termst  and  the  dutiful  and 
Sincere  assurance  of  your  lordship's 
unwearied  zeal  for  his  majesty^s 
service^  with  which  the  ezpressioa 
of  that  necessity  was  accompanied. 
•*  I  cannot  conclude  without  ex- 
pressing the  satisfaction  of  lord  Li- 
Terpool  and  myself  at  your  lord- 
ship's assurance,  that  the  failure  of 
this  proposal  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  any  sentiment  of  personal  hosti- 
lity. 1  have,  kc,  Sec* 

«'  SpENcaa  Pbrceval.'' 

OCTOBER. 

4.  The  following  particulars  of 
'  I^efebvre's  ezpedtuon  against  the 
Tyrol,  in  August  last,  were  com- 
municated by  a  Saxon  major,  who 
escaped  from  the  destruction  of 
those  terrible  days  ;— 

•<  We  had  penetrated  to  Inspruck 
without  great  resistance;  and  al- 
though much  was  erery  w)iere 
talked  of  the  Tyrolese  stationed 
upon  and  round  the  Brenner,  we 
gate  little  credit  to  it,  thinking 
the  rebels  to  have  been  dispersed 
by  a  short  cannonade,  and  already 
considering  ourselves  as  conquerors* 
.  Our  entrance  into  the  passes  of  the 
Brenner  was  only  opposed  by  small 
corps,  which  continued  fnlling  back, 
after  an  obstinate  though  sliort  re- 
sistance. Among  others,  I  per- 
ceived a  man  full  eighty  years  of 
age,  posted  agamst  the  side  of  a 
rock,  and  sending  death  amongst 
our  ranks  with  every  shot.  Upon 
the  Bavarians  descending  from  be- 
hind to  make  him  prisoifer,  he 
shouted  aloud,  Hurrah  /  struck  the 
first  man  to  the  ground  with  a  ball, 
seized  hold  of  the  second,  and  with 
the  ejaculation.  In  CotTi  futac  I  pre- 


cipictted  hiiasdf  whh  Jum  mto  the 
wju  4>elow.  Marehii^  onwardai* 
we  beard  resound  from  uie  summit 
of  a  high  xock:  Stephen!  shoB  I 
chdf  it  eff  yeit  ?  to  which  a  loud  AT^f 
reverberated  from  the  opposite  sidft» 
This  was  told  to  the  dukeof  Pant- 
xtc,  who,  notwithstanding,  order* 
ed  OS  to  advance:  at  the  same  time 
he  prudently  withdrew  from  the 
centre  to  the  rean  The  van,  con- 
bistingof  40dO  Bavarians,  hadjtist 
stormed  a  deep  ravine^  when  we 
agam  heard  halloo'd  over  our  heads 
^Bamslfir  the  most  Holy  Trmtff 
Our  terror  was  completed  by  Uie 
reply  that  immediately  followed : — 
In  the  name oftheHoh Trmkyl—Cta 
att  hose  ahvef  and  ere  a  minute 
had  elapsed,  were  thousands  of  my 
comrades  in  arms  crashed,  buriea» 
and  overwhelmed,  by  an  incredible 
heap  of  broken  rocks,  stones,  and 
trees,  hurled  down  upon  us.  All 
of  us  were  petrified.  £very  one 
fied  that  couldj  J)ut  a  showe»  of 
balls  from  the  Tyrolese,  who  now 
rushed  from  the  surrounding  moun-. 
tains  in  immense  numbers,  and 
among  them  boys  and  girls  of  ten 
and  twelve  years  of  age,  killed  or 
wounded  a  great  many  of  us.  It 
was  not  till  we  had  got  these  fatal 
mountains  six  leagues  behind  us, 
that  we  were  reassembjed  by  die 
duke,  and  formed  into  six  columns. 
Soon  after  the  Tyrolese  appeared, 
headed  by  Hofer  the  innlteeper* 
After  a  slioit  address  from  him, 
they  gave  a  general  fire,  flung  their 
rifles  aside,  and  rushed  upon  our 
bayonets  with  only  their  clenched 
fists.  Nothinj^  could  withstand 
their  impetuosity.  They  darted  at 
our  feet,  threw  or  pulled  us  down, 
strangled  us,  wrenched  the  arms 
from  our  hands ;  and,  like  enraged 
lions,  killed  all — French,  Bavari- 
ans, and  Saxons,  that  did  oot  err 
for  quarter.    By  doing  so,  I»  with 
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SOO  meriy  was  spared  and  set  at  li- 
berty. When  all  lay  dead  around, 
and  the  victory  was  completed,  the 
Tyrolese,  as  if  moved  bv  one  im- 
poise,  fell  upon  their  knees,  and 
poored  forth  the  emotions  of  their 
bearts  in  prayer  under  the  canopy 
of  Heaven  ;  a  scene  so  awfully  so- 
lenrn,  that  it  will  ever  be  present 
to  my  remembrance.  I  joined  in 
the  devotton,  and  never  in  my  life 
did  I  pray  more  fervently." 

NBRTfORD   COLLEGE. 

10.  The  late  disturbances  in  the 
East  India  Company's  College,  at 
Hertford,  originated,  it  is  said,  with 
those  students  who  had  once  before 
proved  refractory. 

On  Saturday  night,  tlieSlsrult. 
having  been  rusticating  all  the  pre- 
cedmg  day^  two  or  three  of  them 
returning  late,  seized  the  watch- 
man who  was  particularly  ob* 
noxiotts  to  them,  and  treated  him 
▼ery  roughly.  Thev  afterwards 
summoned  their  adnerents,  who 
took  their  stand  in  the  court-vard, 
calling  out  '^No  watch  !**  and  keep- 
ini^  up  a  perpetual  volley  of  stones, 
added  to  the  firing  of  pistols  and 
blunderbusses  (which,  however, 
since  appear  to  have  been  only 
loaded  With  powder),  set  all  oppo« 
tition  at  deoaiice.  Appreh^sions 
were  at  length  entertained  that  they 
intended  to.  fire  the  building;  in 
ccmsequejuce  of  which  the  profes- 
sors ^ere  induced  to  enter  into  a 
negotiation,  which  was  speedily 
foQowed  by  a  treaty  on  the  follow. 
ing  basis*— that  the  rioters  should 
be  thenceforward  exempt  from 
corporal  punishment;  that  their 
grievances  should  be  redressed; 
and  that  the  too  vigilant  watch- 
man should  be  dismissed. 

At  the  conunencement  of  the 
dtstorbance,  intelligence  had  been  - 
muumitted  by  exprtss  to  die  court 


of  directors,  several  of  whom  ar- 
riving when  tranquillity  was  re- 
stored, three  of  the  misguided 
voung  men,  who  had  acted  as  ring- 
leaders, were  brought  to  an  exami- 
nation before  the  college  council, 
and  finally  expelled ;  the  rernain- 
dcr,  on  expressing  their  contrition, 
were  severely  reprimanJed,  and 
sufiered  to  pursue  their  studies. 

REMARltABLB     ELOPEMENT*  ' 

24.  Miss  Augiista  NicholsoB,  the 
daughter  of  colonel  Nicholson,  a 
ward  of  chancery,  with  a  fortune 
of  14,000/.  eloped  with  Mr.  Giles 
the  comedian,  from  Tunbridge 
Wells.  The  faitaay  reside  at  Wor- 
cester; the  colonel  is,  we  under- 
sund,  at  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  the 
young  lady*s  mother  is  dead  ;  the 
,colonel  is  married  to  a  second  wife* 
Miss  Nicholson  has  become  entitled 
to  a  fortune  of  14,000/.  when  of 
age,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  eight  relatives  since  1803.  Du« 
ring  the  colonel's  absence  from 
home,  miss  Nicholson  and  her 
mother-in-law  visited  Tunbridge 
Wells,  at  which  fashionable  place 
the  parties  first  became  acquainted. 
Mr.  G.'s  first  introduction  to  the 
lady  was  by  an  offer  to  carry  some 
books  for  her  from  the  library. 
On  the  following  evening  she  went 
to  the  theatre,  accompanied  by  her 
modier-in-law,  and  sat  on  the  front 
seat  of  the  stage-box;  and  while 
Mr.  Giles  was  performing  close  to 
the  box,  miss  Nicholson  contrived 
to  drop  a  letter  to  him  unobserved* 
which  he  picked  up  unperceived  by 
her  mother-in-law.  In  that  letter 
she  acknowledged  her  attachment 
to  him,  and  eave  him  encourage* 
ment  to  pay  nis  addresses  to  her, 
and  said  that  she  would  marry  him« 
From  that  time  a  mutual  inter- 
course and  correspondence  took 
place,  in  which  the  warmest  affec* 
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tion  vras  expressed.  This  proceed- 
ing was  communicated  to  miss  N.'s 
inothcr-in-laWy  who,  to  preventthe 

•iTttercoursc  proceedirg  further,  con- 
fined her  to  the  house.  This  re- 
gulation, however,  had  not  tlie  de- 
sired effect :  for  Mr.  Giles  contriy- 
ed  a  plan  of  exchanging  letters 
ihrough  the  key-hole  of  the  street- 
door  i  miss  N.  had  a  bed-room  to 
herself,  and  got  up  every  morning 
before  five  o'clock,  and  conversed 
•with  her  lover  out  of  the  window. 
The  correspondence  continued  a- 
bout  five  weeks  previous  to  the 
elopement.  The  elopement  was 
effected  by  the  following  circum* 
Stances ;— « 

Mr.  Giles,  destitute  of  the  most 
needful  article,  money,  for  carry- 
ing on  such  an  exploit,  made  Mr. 
Smith,  a  brother  performer,  his 
confidant ;  told  him  what  he  had 
been  doing,  and  what  he  was  about 
to  doi  and  asked  bin  to  lend  him 
a  sum  of  money  to  enable  him  to 
run  away  with  miss  Nicholson. 
Mr.  Smidi  entered  into  his  views, 
and  lent  him  SO/,  being  the  whole 
of  4iis  stock.  The  two  sons  of  the 
buskin  having  agreed  upon  their 
objeet,  and  having  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  lady,  set  off  to 
walk  from  Tunbridge  Wells  to 
Seven  Oaks,  on  the  evening  of  the 
24^ ;  and,  to  avoid  suspicion,  they 
hired  a  chaise-and-four  at  a  by- 
inn  a  few  miles  from  Seven  Oaks, 
and  set  off  in  it  about  Aree  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  proceeded  to- 
wards  TunbridM  Wells.      They 

'  stopped  a  short  distance  before  they 
came  to  the  town ;  Smith  stopped 
in  the  chaise,  and  Giles  went  for 
die  lady  ;  and  she,  on  the  signal  of 

-love,   Hew   to  his  embraces  with 
only    one  change  of    clothes,    in 
hopes  never  more  to  part ;  but  dis- 
appointment has  overtaken  them. 
Miss  Nicholson's  flight  was  sooo 


discovered  after  the  family  got  np^ 
and  it  was  at  length  ascertained 
that  she  had  eloped  with  Mr  Giles. 
On  Thursday,  the  following?  day, 
her  mother-in-law  wrote  to  Messrs* 
Cardale  and  Son,  solicitors,  of  Bed« 
ford-row,  who  are  trustees  to  miss 
Nicholson.  They  employed  -^d- 
kins  and  his  brother  to  trace  the 
fugitives  out.'  The  officers  pur- 
sued their  inquiries  with  all  pos- 
sible  expedition  and  exertion.  Tney 
traced  the  parties  to  have  changed 
their  horses  at  the  White  Hart  inn, 
at  Bromley,  and  from  thence  gra- 
du2dly  to  Westmorland-place,  City- 
road,  which  is  extremely  well  cal* 
culated  for  persons  to  conceal 
themselves.  Adkins  went  with  Mr« 
Cardale  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Steele : 
Adkins  knocked  at  the  jdoor ;  a 
female  answered  it,  and  Adkins 
asked  if  Mr.  Giles  was  within  9  she 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
that  he  was  at  diimer.  Adkins  fol- 
lowed hei*  in,  and  saw  Mr.  Giles : 
Adkins  addressed  him  by  his  namet 
and  he  answered  to  it ;  but  when 
Adkins  told  him  his  business,  he 
told  him  he  must  be  mistaken,  and 
that  he  never  was  at  Tunbridge 
Wells  in  his  life;  Adkins,  how* 
ever,  persisted  that  he  was  the 
man,'  trom  the  description  of  him 
that  he  had  received,  and  that  the 
voung  lady  who  was  dining  witl| 
him  was  miss  Nicholson  ;  the  dis- 
pute about  the  identity  of  tlieir 
pelrsons  was  soon  settled  by  Mr. 
Cardale,  the  solicitor  and  miss  N.'s 
trustee,  entering  the  room,  and  a 
frantic  tragic  scene  took  place. 
Miss  Nicholson  finding  any  attempt 
to  conceal  herself  longer  a  follyv 
,  both  lovers  rushed  into  each  other's 
arms,  and  swore  attachment,  beat- 
>  ing  their  heads,  and  runQiag  about 
the  room  distracted  ;  miss  Nicbol* 
son  agreed  to  go  with  them  quietly, 
after  much  persuasion}  but  satd- 
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she  must  go  np  stairs  first.  Ad- 
kins  told  her  he  must  accompany 
.  her,  to  which  she  agreed.;  and  one 
of  the  principal  objects  to  take  care 
of  was  her  purse,  which  was  not 
for  the  amount  of  the  cash  it  con- 
tained* as  we  understand  it  only 
contained  a  dollar  and  a  few  shil- 
lings at  the  one  end,  but  the  other 
contained  the  jewel  of  all  jewels  to 
her,  the  wedding  ring,  which  was 
to  tie  her  to  her  dearly  beloved 
Giles  that  morning  at  marylebone 
church,  they  having  been  asked  in 
the  church  two  Sundays,  and  the 
third  time  was  to  have  taken  place 
on  that  day.  But,  alas !  miss  Hoy- 
den  is  disappointed  of  being  a  mar- 
ried woman  this  tipic,  especially  as 
she  has  been  so  extremely  anxious 
to  get  married  to  her  dearest  dear- 
est Giles,  that  she  has  made  him, 
since  her  elopementi  swear  several 
times' upon  the  Bible,  that  he  will 
never  marry  any  woman  ^ut  her. 

On  Monday  last  this  affair  pame 
on  in  the  court  of  chancery,  when 

Mr.  Richards  stated  this  to  be 
an  application  on  behalf  of  the 
guardians  of  miss  Augusta  Nichol- 
son, a  ward  in'  chancery,  for  .the 
committal  of  Mr.  Giles,  with 
whom  the  young  lady  had  eloped 
from  Tunbridge  Wells.  The 
young  lady  had  been  restored  to 
her  guardians  by  the  diligence  of 
Mr.  Cardale^  who  acted  as  her  so- 
licitorl  The  learned  counsel  said 
he  held  in  his  hknd  an  affidavit  from 
a  Mrs.  Steele,  of  No.  37>  West- 
morland-place, City-road,  which 
stated  that  the  parties  took  lodg- 
ings at  her  house  on  the  25th  of 
October  last,  where  they  were  dis- 
c^overed ;  that  miss  Nicholson  did 
Tfot  go  out  of  the  house  above  once 
while  she  was  there ;  that  she  un- 
derstood from  the  young  lady  that 
the  banns  had  been  published  in 
Marylebone  cbuch,  and  also  in  an* 


Other,  the  name  of  which  she  had 
not  heard.  The  learned  counsel 
also  ijnoved  Tor  an  order  of  com- 
mitment against  a  Mr.  Smith,  who 
had  a!ded  and  abetted  Giles  in  ef- 
fecting this  elopement.  There  was 
another  question  for  his  lordship  to 
determine,  namely,  with  whom 
the  young  lady  should  reside  for 
the  present,  being  thus  restored  to 
her  guardians,  He  understood 
tliere  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  improper  intimacy  had  yet 
taken  place  between  the  parties ; 
but  Mrs.  Nicholson,  who  was  only 
the  step-m<kher  of  the  yoimg  lady^ 
and  had  a  daughter  of  her  own  by 
a  former  husband,  for  natural  and 
obvious  reasons  declined  taking 
miss  Nicholson  into  her  house  at 
present.  He  had  therefore  to  pro- 
pose that  she  should  reside  under 
the  care  of  her  aunt.  The  lord 
chancellor  signified  his  assent  to 
this  proposition. 

Mr.  Blythe  appeared  in  behalf  of 
Giles,  and  said  that  bis  client  was 
very  penitent  for  the  offence  he  had 
committed  against  the  authority  of 
the  court^  and  was  ready  to  answer 
any  cjuestions  which  his  lordship 
might  put  to  him. 

The  lord  chancdlpr  did  not 
think  proper  to  put  any  questions 
to  him,  but  he  was  ready  to  hear 
any  thing  that  he  had  to  produce 
by  way  of  affidavit.  According 
to  the  uniform  practice  of  the  court 
in  such  cases,  it  was  his  duty  to  order 
this  persoii  to  stand  comipiited. 
But  as  the  solicitor  for  the  guar- 
dians did  not  probably  tl^ink  this 
necessary  at  present,  he  was  order- 
ed to  appear' in  court  on  Thursday 
next^  when  he  might  produce  any 
affidavits  in  his  own  bdialf  he  saw 
fit  \  as  was  the  clergymen  also 
of  the  difierent  parishes  where 
the  banns  were  published,  for 
there  were  some  questions  which. 
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it    would   be   proper   to  put    to  acted  upon  this  occasicm ;  but  an 

them.    If  be  recoQected  rieht,  the  error  be  was  certainly  k^^^^T  ^- 

marriage  act  gave  seven  days  to  HU  lordship  now  deemed  it  neces- 

the  clergyman   to  make  inoinries  sary  to  lay  down  the  law  precisely 

with  ree^rd  to  the  residence  smd  si*  for  the  guidance    of  those  who 

tuation  in  life  of  the  persons  who  might  hereafter  be  concerned  ia 

applied  for  publication  of  banns,  such  circumstance.   He  understood 

He  wished  tncrefore  to  put  some  that  clergymen  frequently  pubHsh* 

ouestions  to  them,  and  therefore  ed  banns,  upon  their  being  handed 

tne  parlies  must  appear  in  cour^on  up  to  them  after  the  first  and  se- 

a  future  day.  cond  lesson.    The  law,  however. 

On  Thursday  Mr.  Richards  a-  allowed  no  such'  power.     By  an 

Sin  called  the  attention  of  his  lord-  act  of  parliament  for  the  regula- 

ip  to  the  case  of  miss  Nicholson»  tion  of  marriages,  the  banns  should 

a  ward  in  chancery,  who  eloped  be  made  known  to  the  clergyman 

with  a  comedian  of  the  name  of  at  least  seven  days  before  theu-  pub* 

Giles.     He  recapitulated  the  cir-  lication,  together  with  theChristian 

cumstances  which  have  been  aU  and  surname  of  the  parties,  the. 

ready  mentioned,  and  recommend-  parish  in  which  they  resided,  to* 

ed  tiiat   the    young   lady   should  cether  with  their  respective  resi« 

be    placed    under    protection,  as  dences,  and  how  long  they  had  oc- 

she  had  ^repeatedly  declared  her  cupied  them.    It  was  the  duty  of 

intention  of  running   off,   if   she  the  clergyman,  after  tl^  first  no« 

90uld  get  an  opportunity.  tice,  to  go  to  the  house  to  which  ^ 

Mr.  Blythe,  as  counsel  for  Mr.  he  was  directed,  and  make  inqui*- 

Oiles,  stated  that  he  had  much  to  ries  there  as  to  the  correctness  of 

offer  in  exteni>ation' of  his  conduct;  the  facts.     If  on  such  inquiry  ho, 

but  that  he  refrained,  from  consi-  y^sLs   deceived,   then  he  certainly 

delations  of  delicapy  to  the  family  was  not  to  blame ;  but  if  he  nee* 

of  iht  lady.     He  stated  the  con-  kcted  to  make  such  inqi^iry,  Ee 

trition  of  Mr.  Giles  for  what  had  was  subject  not  only  to  heavy  ec- 

passed,  and  his  readiness  to  submit  clesiastical  censures,  but  to  puntsfa* 

to  any  terms  which  it  might  be  his  ments  of  another  description .-^^g* 

lordship's  pleasure  to  impose.    As  norance,  on  the  part  of  the  dergy- 

to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Smith*  the  man,  would  not  avail  him  as  an 

brother-comedian,  who  had  assist-  excuse.     He  cited  the  strictness  of 

^d  in  the  elopement,  and  had  lent  lord  Thurlow  in  the  case  of  doctor 

money  towards   carrying  it   into  Markham,  and  recollected  himself 

execution,  he  had  an  afRJavit  from  a  cause,  in  which  the  absurd  ex- 

~  iiim,  stating  his  utter  ignorance  at  cuse  of  the  officiating  clergyman 
the  time  of  the  lady's  being  a  ward,  was  very  near  subjecting  him  to  a 

in  chancery.  most  severe  prosecution.    The  der* 

The  lord  chancellor  said,  that  he  gyroan  said  he  had  given  the  stricter 

would  defer  his  decision  until  to*  est  orders  to  his  curate ;  the  clerk 

morrow ;  but  could  not  avoid  now  to  his  wife ;  and  so  they  accounted^ 
remarking  upon  the  impropriety  of .  and  thought  t6  apologize,  for  the 

the  clergvman's  conduct  who  had  derelictidn  of  their  duty.      Hi3 

publishe^a  the  banns.    He  did  not  lordship  advised  a  petition  to  be 

wish  to  impute  any  wilful  impro«  sent  up  in  the  course  of  the  daj 

prietj  te  fbe  gentleman  who  had  from  Mr.  Giles.    A  petition  was 

afterwards 
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afterwards  presented  to  his  lord-  tKe^^beps  were  dosed.    The  lord' 

^10.                                 ^  mayor  and  the  whole  civic  body 

Mr.  Smith  has  since  been  dis-  went-  in  procession  to  St.  Paul's ; 

charged;  btit  noting  else  has  been  and  it  was  truly  ^^tirytng,  amidst 

done  in  the  sdfair.  the  multitudes  m  the  streets,  of 

^      -  both  sexes  of  every  rank  and  de- 

THE  JUBILBB.  scription,  to  see  the  children  of  our 

innumerable  charitable  institutions 

^  25.  The  happy  event  of  a  Bri-  walking  to  their  respective  places 

tish  monarch's  entrance  into  the  of  divine    worship.       Piety  and 

50th  yeaif  of  his  reign,  an  event  Charity  must  ever  go  hand  in  hand| 

which  has  occurred  but  twice  be*  and  wt,  this  reason  we  are  well 

fore  in  the  long  and  splendid  his-  pleased  with  die  celebration  of  an 

tory  of  this  coimtry,  was  celebrated  events  which  is  the  cause  of  gene- 

by  all  ranks  of  people  throughout  ral  and  national  hos.ntality  and  he- 

every  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  nevolence.    This  is,   in  tact,  the 

in  a  manner  wordiy  of  an  amiable,  true  nature,  the  best  blesiinK,  and 

patriotic,  and  venerable  king,  and  a  the  nearest  resemblance?  to  t£e  ori- 

loyal  and  enlightened  nation.    The  gin  and  ancieat  practice  of  a  Jubi* 

day  was  one  of  the  finest  imagi-  lee.    The  annaU  of  no  nation,  vre 

nable  for  the  season,  and  favoured  fondly  believe,  when  the  accounts 

Che  public  expressions  of  satisfiic-  reach  us  from  di£Perent  parts  of  the 

tton  in  the  highest  degree.    The  empire,  will  be  found  to  have  ex* 

celebration  was  announced  in  this  hibited  greater  mark*;  of  the  best 

gre^t  metropolis  by  the  pealing  of  virtues  tnat  enrich  tiie  human  heart. 

Sells,  the  hoisting  of  flags»  and  the  The  debtor  has  been  set  free ;  die 

asMmbUngiof  the  various  bodies  of  hungry  have  been  fed;    and  the 

regular  troops,  and  the  di£ferent  naked,   in    many   instances,  have 

icorps  of  volunteers,   throughout  been  clothed!    In  all  such  crises, 

the  town.    The  forenoon  was  de-  vanity  and  fashion  may  have  led 

(dicated  to  public  worship  and  the  some  to  acts  of  generosity  i   but 

acknowledgement  of  the   Divine  we  should  not  be  over  scrupulous 

Providence  (eicemplified  in  the  pro-  in  our  inquiries  into  the  mouves  of 

tecdon  of  his  majesty's  person,  and  conferring   general    Benefit,    and 

of  the  many  national  blessings  al-  producing  happiness  to  thousands, 

most  e:^cli^ivc}y  enjoyed  by  the  though  it  be  but  for  a  day.    We 

sababltanu  of  the  united  kinfi;dom)  are  satisfied,  that  to  the  general 

in  every  parish-church  and  cnapel :  character  of  our  countrymen  and 

and  we  add,  th^t  among  the  vari-  countrywomen,  no  such  suspicion 

ous  classes  of  dissenters  of  all  per-  even  attaches  $  and  that  the  bless* 

suasions,  we  have  heaVd  of  no  ex-  ing   of  «  him  that  has  none  to 

ceptton  to  the  geyieral  loyalty  and  hdp    him,"    will  fall    upon    no 

piety  of  th^  day.    Indeed,  we  sin-  small  number.    Such  an  union  of 

cerely  believe,  that  the  blessings  of  piety  and  charity,  while  it  is  a  com«* 

tolenuion  are  too  deeply  felt,  and  foit  to  ourselves  individually,  bringi 

the  advantages  of  the  British  con*  out,  and. makes  a  happy  exposition 

sdtution  too  generally  acknowledge  to  Europe  and  the  world,  of  the 

ed,  to  give  room  for  any  material  national  character  of  Briton's ;  and 

di^rence    of   t)pinion      in    any  thus  combining  moral  and  political 

re^ctable  poidon  of  society*   Au  good,  is»  we  believe,  in  a  word^ 

(M  ♦)  •♦  that 
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« that  righteousness  which  exaltetb 
a  nation." 

At  one»  ^the  Tower  cuns  fired, 
and  the  guards  asseiHbled  on  tlie 
parade  in  St.  James's  park,  and 
fired  a  feu  de  joU  in  honour  c^  the 
event.  After  church  hours,  the^ 
streets  were  crowded  with  the  po- 
pulation of  the  metropolis,  in  decent 
or  in  lively  attire  t  every  house 
pouring  ioi  th  its  kihubitants  :  tlie  , 
number  of  weU*dresW  persons, 
and  the  display  of  the  genuine 
beauty  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
§ei^  who  do  not  constantly  shine  at 
midnight  dances  and  the  puUic 
Aow,  but  whom  this  celebratioa 
brought  into  public  view,  exceeded 
any  former  example.  Most  of  iliem 
wore  ribbons  of  garter  blue,  and 
many  had  medals  with  the  profile 
of  the  king. 

The  magnificent  preparations  for 
the  evening  were  the  general  objects 
of  notice,  which  the  serenity  of  such 
a  day  as  October  does  not  oi'ten  see 
gave  them  full  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving, while  the  volunteer  corps, 
returning  from  their  respective  pa-. 
rades,  enlivened  the  scene  with  a 
^martial  as  well  as  a  patriotic  and  a 
festive  feature.  As  the  evenin^t  ap- 
proached, «the  corporation  of  Lon* 
iion  and  various  other  bodies  were 
hastening  to  the  Mansion- house, 
and  to  their  different  halls,  taverns, 
and  other  places  of  meeting,  toce- 
kbrate  in  a  more  mirtliiul  way  the 
50th  year  of  the  reign  of  a  British 
king.  At  the  Mansion-house  the 
corpomilon  sat  down  to  a  dinner 
provided  by  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  city  ;  the  merchants  and  bank- 
ers met  at  Mercharit-Taylors'  Hall 
to  the  number  of '100,  Mr.  Beeston 
Long  in  the  chair,  (where  they 
were  joined  by  the  earls  of  West* 
morlBncl,Chatham,  Bathurst,  Cam« 
den,  Liverpool,  St..  Vincent,  lords 
Haxrowby,  Mulgrave,'Er^rAe,the 


Attorney-  and  Solicitoi^general,  sir 
T.  B.  Thompson,  Mr.  Rose,  &c.)( 
and  many  of  the  chief  companies 
of  London,  at  their  halls;  and  nu« 
merous  other  parties,  at  various 
places  of  public  or  private  enter* 
tainment.-— I^ay-light  was  scarcely 
gone,  when  the  niU  blaze  burst 
forth  upon  the  eye  in  all  the  skill 
of  art,  and  in  all  the  radiant  splen- 
dour and  varied  magnificence  5f 
the  general  illumination  of  the  Bri- 
lish  capital. — Hands  could  hardly, 
be  procured  to  light  up  the  innu- 
merable lamps  I  and  tlierefore  the 
illuminating  of  most  of  the  public 
edifices  commenced  as  early  as  two 
in  the  afternoon.  All  the  other 
customary  demonstrations  of  popu<>^ 
lar  satisfaction  were  abundantly  ex- 
hibited, with,  perhaps,  some  little 
of  the  awkward,  though,  wx  trust, 
honest  coarseness,  with  which  the 
great  body  of  the  people  express 
their  homely  but  sincere  participa- 
tion of  the  festivities  in  which  all 
Were  called  upon  to  share  and  unite. 

Our  limits  preclude  us  firom  en- 
tering inro  minute  particulars.  The 
following,  among  other  public 
buildings,  hoA^evcr,  excited  univer- 
sal admiration  i  the  Bank,  Mansion- 
house^  East  India  House,  Lloyd's 
Coffee  House,  Royal  Exchange, 
Admiralt)^,  'Trinity  House,  Post 
Office,  Horse  Guards,' War  Office, 
Somerset  House,  Ordnance  Office, 
Opera  House,  the  theatres,  fire-of- 
fices^ glass-warehouses,  &c« 

The  jubil<»e  was  celebrated  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy  at 
Windsor.  Between  eight  and  nine 
their  majesties,  princess  lLlizab^th» 
and  the  dukes  of  York  and  Sussex, 
attended'  divine  service  at  the  pri-* 
vate  chapel  in  the  Castle.  At  half 
past  ten  her  majesty  and  princess 
Elizabeth  passed  tmder  the  triumi* 
phal  arch,  towards  Frogmor^,u>  in- 
spect the  preparations.  At  one,  the 

queen. 
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^neen,  princess  .Elizabeth,  the  dokes  terns.  The.  lawns  aiming  to  the 
of  Yorifry  Kent*  Cumberland,  and  house  afforded  a  rich  display  of 
Sussex,' attended  by  lady  llchestcr,  the  choicest  shrubs  arid  plaBCs^ 
lord  St.  Helen,  the  mayor  and  cor-  taken  from  the  green-house.  At 
poration  of  Windsor,  with  wliite  ten  the  queen  arrived ;  and  after  her 
wands,  and  others,  \valked  to  the  m  yesty  had  joined  the  company. 
Bachelor's  Acre,  for  the  purpose  of  the  fire-works  be?an  ;  at  the  con- 
seeing  the  ox  roasting  whole.  The  elusion  of  which  there  appeared  on 
bachelors  lined  the  entrance  to  their  a  sudden,  and  as  it  were  by  magic^ 
Acre, andthecorporarion  conducted  pn  the  beautiful  piece  of  water  op- 
the  xoyal  party  to  a  booth  fitted  up  posice  the  garden  front  of  the  house, 
for  the  occasion*  Froip  ^he  booth  two  triumphal  cars,  drawn  by  two 
they  proceeded  towards  the  ox,  up-  sca«hortes  each,  one  occupied  by 
on  a  temporary  platform  placed  for  Nepiune,  and  preceded  by  tlie  other 
^e  occasion  ;  they  proceeded  to  with  ^  band  of  music.  The  cars 
▼lew  the  construction  of  the  grates  had  a  very  superb  appearance.  On 
and  walls  for  roasting  the  ox,  which  coming  to  the  temporary  bridge 
were  so  well  contrived  as  to  roast  erected  over  the  canal  opposite  tnc 
tvvo  whole  sheep  at  the  same  time:  garden  front,  transparencies  were 
they  returned  to  the  booth.  The  displayed  in  an  equally  sudden  and 
butchers  employed  in  managing  tli^  unexpected  manner  on  the  battle- 
cooking  of  tlie  whole  animals,  dress-  inents,  with  the  words  **  Rule,  fin- 
ed upon  this  occasion  in  blue  frocks  tannia !  Briraunia,  rule  the  waves  !'* 
and  silj^  stockings,  cut  the  ^rst  inscribed  on  them.  At  the  same 
prime  pieces  from  the  ox  and  sheep,  moment  the  band  struck  up  the 
and  put  them  upon  silver  plates,  tune.  Opposite  the  bridge,  aii 
and  the  bachelors  and  butchers  elegant  Grecian  temple  was  erected 
waited  ppon  the  royal  party  with  on  a  mount,  surrounded  by  eight 
them.  They  all  tasted,  and  appear-  beautiful  marble  pillars.  The  inte* 
ed  highly  pleased  with  thenoveky.—-  rior  of  tl»e  temple  was  lined  with 
The  prince  of  Wales  and  princess  purple;  and  in  the  centre  was  a 
Charlotte  of  Wales  anived  about  large  transparency  of  the  Eye  ojf 
balf  past  12.-— At  one,  fifty  pieces  Providence,  fixed,  as  it  were,  upon 
of  cannon  were  discharged  from  the  ^  beautiful' portrait  of  his  majesty, 
grove  in  Windsor  park. — At  night  surmounted  bv  stars  of  lamps. 
Itbe  queen  gave  a  most  superb  /£v  From  the  temple  a  double  staircase 
at  Frogmore,  which  in  point  of  taste,  descended  to  the  water's  edge.  On 
splendour,  and  brilliancy  has  on  ho  the  windings  of  the  staircase  were 
occasion  been  excelled.  At  half  erected  nine  altars  wiih  burning  in- 
past  nine  the  gates  were  thrown  cense. — On  tlie  lawn  twelve  beau- 
open  for  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  tiful  marquees  were  erected,  where 
others  having  tickets  of  admission,  the  company  partook  of  tea  ana 
On  the  entrance  into  the  garderis,  coffee  during  the  fire-works.  Co- 
the  spectator  was  ^ruck  wiih  as-  vers  were  laid  in  the  principal  di- 
tonishment  and  delight  at  thech  arm-  njng-rooms;  and  at  12  thccompa- 
iiig  and  fanciful  scene  of  variegated  ny  sat  down  to  an  elegant  supper, 
lamps  of  different  figures  and  co-  consisting  of  all  the  delicacies  of  the 

Joiirs.  The  avenues  and  walks  were  season.  The  frames  were  beautifully 

lung  with  brilliant  coloured  lamps  done  in  emblematic  figures,  part  of 

in  the  shape  of  watchmen's  Ian-  which  represented  Britannia  knceU 

ing 
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mg  hf  the  Itotit  the  eye  of  Provi- 
^knce  above*  and  underneath  was 
written  br  her  royal  highness  the 
prmcess  Elizabeth,  '*  Bntanniay 
grateful  to  Providence,celebratesthe 
50th  year  of  a  feign  sacred  to  piety 
snd  virtue." — Her  majesty  and  the 
liranches  of  the  famtlr  present  re« 
tired  at  half  past  one»  when  the  com- 
pany began  to  depart.  Amongst 
the  company  present  were,  the  earls 
of  Uxbndge»  Harcourt,  Cardigan; 
lords  St.  Helen's  and  Wakingham, 
countes^s  of  Cardigan  and  Har- 
court,  ladies  Cranley,  Bective,  &c« 

On  this  happy  occasion*  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  for  pardoning 
^1  deserters  from  the  fleet,  whether 
they  return  to  their* duty  or  not ; 
and  another,  pardoning  all  deserters 
from  the  land  forces,  provided  they 
surrender  in  two  months  from  the 
25th.— The  lords  of  the  admiralty 
ordered  an  extra  allowance  of  4lbs. 
of  beef,  Slbs;*  of  flour,  and  a  pound 
of  raisins  to  every  eight  men  in  his 
|Biajesty*s  ships  in  port,  with  one 
pint  ot  wlive,  or  half  a  pint  of  rum 
.each  man — Eleven  crown  debtors 
were  this  day  disdiarged  from  pri- 
son, in  addition  to  aboye  100  bbe- 
lated  by  the  Society  for  the'Reljef  of 
Persons  imprisoned  for  Small  Debts. 
The  donations  to  this  laudable  so- 
ciety for  the  above  charitable  pur- 
pose  have  been  r^fxofX  liberal.  The 
city  of  London  &et  the  example  by 
subscribing  1000/. 

The  following  is  &  copy  of  the 
prayerof  thanksgiving  to  Almij^hty 
God  (appointed  to  be  used  on  the 
25th  instant^,  for  the  protection  af- 
forded the  king's  majesty  during  a 
long  and  arduous  reign  :— 

**'  O  God,  in  whose  hands  are 
fKe  issues  t>f  life  and  death,  and  to 
'wbom  alone  it  belon^peth  to  distri- 
bute mercies,  as  well  m  lengthening 
as  in  shortening  the  days  of  men ; 
we  yi^f  (bee  praise  and  thanks- 


giving for  the  protection  iboa  hast 
vouchsafed  to  our  gracious  sore* 
reign  during  a  long  and  arduous 
reign.  Continue,  we  pray  thect 
thy  watchfulness  over  him :  shield 
him  from  the  open  attacks  of  his 
enemies,  and  from  hidden  daneers 
—from  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day^ 
and  from  the  pestilence  that  walketh 
in  darkness ;  enlighten  his  councils 
for  the  public  gocKl :  strengthen  all 
his  measures;  and  when  it  shall 
seem  fit  to  thine  unerring  wisdom* 
perfect  the  ends  of  both,  the  resto- 
ration of  peace  and  security  t6  his 
people,  of  concord  and  indepen- 
dence to  contending  and  bleeding 
nations.  These  blessings  and  mer- 
cies we  implore  for  our  sovereign, 
ourselves,  our  allies,  and  our  ene- 
mies, throueb  the  merits  and  me- 
diation of  J6SUS  Christ,  our  Lord 
and  Saviour.-^Amen." 

26.  Tuesday  morning,  about  two 
o'clock,  a  young  lady  in  Miibank, 
Westminster,  got  out  of  her  bed 
in  her  sleep,  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow, which  was  two  stories  high ; 
having  lifted  up  the  sash,  she  fell 
into  the  area,  where  very  fonunately 
there  being  a  Quantity  of  mort^, 
on  which  she  fell,  she  did  not  re- 
ceive any  serious  injury. 

VILLACli. 

97»  The  prince  viceroy  arrived 
here  on  the  25th.  On  hb  arrival 
he  published  the  following  procW 
mation  ;•«> 

«•  To  the  people  of  the  Tyrol. 

*'  Tyroleans!  Peace  is  concluded 
between  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  French,  king  ox  Italy,  protector 
of  the  cotifederatiofi  of  the  Rhine, 
my  august  father  and  sovereign, 
and  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 
Austria. 

^  Peace,  therefore^  preraiU  every 
where  except  among  you— -youonlj 
do  not  eqoy  iu  benefits. 
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^  Liftening  to   perfidious  siig-  his  apartment  at  the  um  the  prece** 

gestionSf  you  have  taken  up  arms  din^  night.  After  the  jury  had  ex* 

against  your  laws,   and  have  sub-  axntned  the  body,  which  exhibited 

verted  them,  and  now  you  are  ga-  marks  of  strangulation,    witnesses 

tberiri]^  the  bitter  fruits  of  your  re-  were  called, 

bellion ;  t^ror  governs  your  cities  :  Sarah  Horn  said,  she  was  cham* 

idleness  and  misery  reij^n  in  you  $  ber-maid  at  the  Bnll-and-Moutlu 

discord  is  in  the  midst  of  you,  and  About  five  o'clock    on   Tuesdaj 

disorder  every  where  prevails.  His  knorning,  she  went  to  call  the  de* 

majesty  the    emperor    and   king,  cease  J,  as  she  had  been  told  by  her 

^uched  with  your  deplorable  situ-  feIlow*servant  that  the  gentleman 

ation,  and  with  the  testimonies  of  was  going  at  five  o'clock  by  the 

repentance  which  several  of  you  Leeds  coach.    When  the  witness 

liave  conveyed  to  his  throne,  has  opened  the  door  of  his  apartment* 

expressly  consented,  in  the  treaty  a  candle  was  burning,  and  she  saw- 

of  peace,  to  pardon  your  errors  and  the  deceased  lying  on  the  floor  with 

misconduct.  his  clothes  off,  near  the  foot  of  the 

**  I  then  bring  you  peace,  since  I  bed.  Witness  did  not  know  that  he 

bring  you  pardon.     Bat  I  declare  was  dead,  but  sbe  felt  alarmed  at 

to  you,  that  pardon  is  granted  you'  seeing  him,  and  immediately  called 

only  on  condition  that  you  return  to  up  Dowker  the '  book-keeper,  who 

your  obedience  and  duty,  that  you  found  the  deceased  hanging  to  the 

Toluntarily  lay^down  your  arms,  bed-post* 

and  that  you  offer  no  resistance  to  Anne  Horn,  also  achamber-maid 

my  troops.  at  the  BuU-and-Mouth,    deposed, 

**  Charged  with  the  comiband  of  that  she  wascalledabout  nine  o'clock 

the  anxiies  which  surrgund  you,  I  on,  Monday  evenmg  to  attend  the 

come  to  receive  your  submission,  deceased.    The  witness  found  him 

or  to  compel  you  to  submit.  siuing  in  the  cofiee-room  near  the 

**  The  army  will  be  preceded  by  fire.  The  deceased  asked  for  a  bed* 

commissioners  appointed  by  me  to  and  the  witness  told  him  he  might 

hear  your  complaints,   and  to  do  sleep  in  a  double-bedded  room.  He 

justice  to  the  aemands  you  may  objected  to  sleeping  in  a  room  with 

have  to  make^«*But  know    that  two  beds,  unless  he  was  allowed  to 

these  commissioners  can  onlv  listen  sleep  in  the  room  by  himself.     He 

to  you  when  you  have  laid  down  asked  the  witness  at  the  same  time 

your  arms.  whether  she    could    infcrm    him 

''Tyroleans!  if  your  complaints  where  he  could  buy  a  nii^ht-cap  ; 

and  demands  be  well  founded,  I  the  witness  told  him  he  r-ight  pur- 

hereby  promise  that  justice  shall  be  chase  one  nem*  the  inn.  The  witness 

done  yoo.  then  lighted  him  up  stairs  to  his 

^^Head-quarterttFUlacb^OeL^J^  room,  and  left  him.    About  hal^ 

an  hour  after  this  a  gentleman  came 

CORONER'S  INQUEST.  ^ud  inquired fcr  the  deceased,  and 

80.  An  inquest  was  held  at  the  the  gentleman  was  shown  to  the 

BuU-and-Mouth    inn,     BulUand-  room  where  the  deceased  slept.  H^ 

Mouth«street«  before  T.  Sheldon,  was  then  in  bed ;  the  witness  saw; 

esqi  on  a  view  of  the  body  oi*  the  him  stretch  out  his  hand  and  shake 

rev.  Mr.  G.  Glasse,  late  rector  of  hands  with  the  gentleman,   .t  ter 

(ianwelly  who  strangled  himself  in  which   she   left    them    togetiier. 

Twenty 
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Twenty  minutes  sifter,  the  witness 
met  the  gentleman  coming  down 
ftairs  from  the  deceased,  with  a 
candle  in  his  hand*  The  deceased 
had  informed  the  witness  that  he 
was  going  by  the  Leeds  coach  at 
five  in  the  morning,  and  beeged  she 
would  call  him  in  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  order  she  told  her 
fellow-servant,  Sarah  Horn,  to  call 
him.  The  witness  did  not  see  the 
deceased  after  the  gentleman  icft 
him. 

Samuel  Do^vker  said  he  was 
book-keeper  at  the  Bull-and-Mouth, 
About  a  quarter  before  five  o'clock 
on  Tuesday,  he  was  called  by  Sa« 
Tah  Horn,    the  chamber-^maid,  to 

S>  into  the  room  where  the  deceased 
d  been  put  te  bed.  On  entering 
the  room,  he  found  the  deceased 
lying  on  his  belly  at  the  foot  of  the 
hed*  A  napkin  was  tied  round  his 
neck,  and  his  head  was  suspended 
from  the  bed-post,  about  half  a 
yard  from  the  floor*  The  deceased 
was  cold  and  quite  dead.  The  wit- 
ness was  without  a  knife  in  his  pocket, 
and  he  called  up  pne  of  the  he]  pert 
belonging  to  the  stable,  who  cut 
the  napkm  asunder  which  suspend- 
ed the  head  of  the  deceased  to  the 
bed.  The  witness  sent  for  a  sur- 
geon* but  surgical  assistance  was 
of  no  avail.  The  deceased  had  not 
taken  a  place  in  tho  coach .  He  had 
mentioned  to  the  witness  before  he 
went  to  bed,  that  he  intended  to  go 
by  the  Liverpool  coach.  He  after- 
wards said  ne  would  go  by  the 
Glasgow  coach  in  the  morning. 
The  witness  did  not  notice  any  thing 
uncommon  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
deceased  when  he  made  inquiry 
respecting  the  coach. 

Mr*  Star,  a  surgeon  residing  at 
Smithfield  Bars,  deposed,  that  he 
was  sent  for. about  five  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  mo/ ning.  He  accordingly 
'Went  to  the  BuU-and-Mouth,  apd 
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found  the  deceased  lyingt)nhisbell7« 
The  deceased  was  quite  dead :  he 
had  tied  his  while  cambric^andker* 
chief  to  a  towel,  and  fastened  the 
(ame  with  a  noose  round  his  neck, 
fixing  the  knot  under  his  left  ear. 
The  witness  examined  the  body, 
and  he  found  every  appearance  or 
strangulation^  therefore  he  was  sa- 
tisfied the  deceased  had  been  strann 
gled.  Ti)e  witness  had  attended  the 
bodies  of  several  insane  persons  who 
had  handed  themselves,  and  aU 
those  boaies  exhibited  die  same  ap« 
pearance  as  the  deceased.  The  wit- 
ness conceived  that  tlie  deceased, 
who  was  a  corpulent  man^  had  re- 
mained on  his  knees  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  bed,  until  he  had  sus* 
pended  himself  from  the  bed-post, 
when  he  fell,  aricl  that  by  his  strug- 
gles had  accelerated  his  death.  The 
witness  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  deceased  was  insane. 

The  ostler,  who  had  been  called 
in  to  cut  the  napkin  round  the  neck 
of  the  deceased,  corroborated  the 
evidence  of  Dowker.  He  also  said 
he  recollected  having  seen  the  de- 
ceased at  Canterbury,  and  at  lord 
Darnley's,  some  time  previous. 

Wm.  Loden,  esq.  solicitor;  of 
Gray's.inn-square,  depoaed,that  be 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  witness  saw  him  about 
elevea  o'clock  on  Monday  morning, 
at  the  house  of  Dr.  Hume,  in  Low- 
er Gro9venor-street.  The  deceased 
was  tlien  in  a  state  of  mental  de^ 
rangement,  occasioned  by  the  em- 
barrassed state  of  his  affairs.  He 
was  considered  in  so  dangerous  a 
state,  that  Dr.  Hume  and  the  wit- 
ness thought  it  was  dangerous  to 
leave  him  by  himself.  He  freauent* 
ly  put  his  hand  up  to  hi^  head,  and 
exclaimed,  ^*  I  must  be  cupped.^* 
He  also  told  the  witness  he  should 
like  to  go  to  Scotland  until  his  af- 
fairs were  settled.   The  witness  said 
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lh*t  the  deceased  might  p:o  to  Scot- 
land if  Dr.  Hume  *ould  givfr  con- 
sent. The  witness  said  Dr.  H. 
would  consent,  and  he  kppearcd 
much  more  eas^  in  his  mind  under 
the  idea  of  going  to  Scotland. '  In 
the  course  of  Monday  morning  the 
witness  and  Mr.  Glasse  went  to 
LfincolnS  Inn  about  business.  Mr. 
^  Glasse  then  said,  he  would  go  off 
bytheGl.isgowcoachjandappointed 
to  meet  ihe  witness  nt  the  Bull-and- 
Mouth,  after  he  had  been  to  pur- 
chase some  stationary  and  othfr  ar- 
ticles in  Bond-street.  X  In  the  even- 
ing the  witness  called  on  Mr.  G., 
advised  him  not  to  go  to  Scotland, 
and  told  him  that  he  might  remain 
concealed  from  the  bailiffs  in  Lon- 
don. The  wimess  then  left  him, 
as  he  appeared  more  calm  and  com- 
posed than  he  had  been  duving  the 
day.  The  witness  had  known  Mr^ 
Glasse  16  vears,  during  which  he 
had  ruined  a  fine  fortune.  The 
witness  had  no  doubt  of  his  insanity. 
He  had  frequently  exclaimed.  Take 
me  to  prison !  I  have  ruined  my 
family  J  Oh  my  wife  and  children ! 
with  many  other  expressions,  which 
left  no  doubt  of  the  deranged  state 
of  his  intellects.  Mr.  G.  had  been 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  lord 
mayor  elect,  and  witness  under- 
stood he  had  written  a  strange  let-  , 
ter  to  a  city  officer,  in  which  he 
said  he  was  compelled  to  become 
sui  exile.  The  witness  said  he  could 
relate  a  lon^  history  of  Mr.  G.,  but 
the  jury  said  they  were  sati<ified 
with  the  evidence,  and  the  coroner 
did  not  wish  to  interrogate  him 
furth^. 

'Another  respectable  solicitor, 
who  had  known  the  deceased,  cor- 
roborated the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lo- 
den. 

Clement*  a  clerk  in  the  coach- 
pffice,  also  confirmed  the  testimony 
•f  Dowker  with  respect  to  the  irre- 


gular behaviour  of  the  deceased 
when  he  made  inquiry  about  Uie 
coach. 

John  Knapp,  waiter  at  the  Bull* 
and- Mouth,  deposed,  that  the  de** 
ceased  appeared  much  agitated 
when  lie  came  into  the  coffee-^room* 
His  hands  shook,  and  he  rushed  out^ 
while  he  was  taking  refreshment* 
to  speak  to  the  clerk  in  the  coach- 
office.  The  witness  thougl^thewas 
mad,  and  made  an  observation  to 
that  effect  to  one  of  his  fellow*ser-> 
vants. 

Under  the  above  circnmstances, 
the  coroner  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say 
whether  the  deceased  was  of  sane 
mind  when  he  destroyed  himself. — 
The  foreman  of  the  jury,  without 
hesitation,  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  deceased  had  strangled  himself 
in  a  state  of  insanity,  and  the  oth^r 
jurors  immediately  returned  their 
vedict — Insanity. 

Mr.  Glasse  was  in  possession  fin* 
eluding  the  rectory  of  Han  well)  of 
upwards  of  4000/.  per  annum.  He 
wa^  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
natural  and  acquired  talents.  When 
introduced  at  the  French  court 
during  the  late  short  peace,  Bona- 
parte pronounced  him  the  most  ac- 
complished Englishman  he  had 
seen  at  Paris. 

NOVEMBER. 

GUILDMALI.. 

IS.  Johanna  Flynn  was  brought 
before  the  magistrate,  charc^ed  by 
Mr.  Newman,  the  keeper^  New- 
gate, with  having  been  aiding  and 
abetting  a  capitsu  convict,  named 
Sullivan,  to  make  his  escape  from 
the  gaol  on  Sunday  last.  The 
circumstances  of  the  charge  were 
as  follow ! — ^I'he  prisoner  Sullivan, 
and  his  accomplice  nanred  Fitzge- 
rald, were  capitally  convicted  at 
the  Old  Bailey  sessions  preceding 
the  last^  of  a  rape,  and  were  under 
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orders  for  execttdon  on  Wednesday 
the  15th  inst'    The  convicts  were 
both  Irishmen ;   and  during    the 
ipviiole  of  Sunday  their  friends  and 
•cquainunce»   from  all   quarters, 
crowded  to  visit  the  unfortunate 
ment  innumbetSy  as  Mr.  Newman 
statedf  scarcely  credible*  namdj, 
fh>m  three  to  four  hundred.    A- 
snongst  a  levee  so  numerousi  the 
disposition  could  not  be  wanted  in 
some  of  the  visitants  to  contrive^  if 
possible*  the  escape  of  one  or  both. 
On  their  trial,  there  was  no  want 
of  hard  swearing  for  that  purpose ; 
but  failing  in  this»  the  forlorn  hope 
of  their  fnends  rested  on  the  success 
of  the  manceuvre  concerted  on  Sun» 
day*    In  the  evening,  a  number  of 
those  persons,  men  and  women,  who 
had  been  with  the  prisoners  all  day, 
came  in  a  body  to  the  interior  door 
of  the  jail,  as  if  taking  their  last 
fareweu  of  their  friends,  and  were 
allowed  to  pass  through  to  the  next 
door,  the  keeper  at  which  thought 
it  necessary  to  be  somewhat  more 
drcumspecty   and  sufier  none  to 
passwitnout  being  first  informed 
whether  the  prisoners  were  all  safe. 
Upon  inquiry,  it  was  found  that 
Sullivan   was    nussing.    Another 
turnkey  then  came  and  examined 
all  die  persons  waiting  between  the 
doors  to  get  out,  but  could  not  at 
fint  discover  the  missing  convict 
amongst  them.    On  examining  a 
lecond  time,  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  arm  of  a  person  in  woman's  ap- 
parel, which  was  agitated  b^  strong 
trepidation ;   and  passing  his.  hand 
down,   felt  someuiing    concealed 
under  the  petticoats,   bulky  and 
hard,  which  was  found  to  be  the 
ixtms  of  Sullivan,  whom  he  instant* 
ly  recognised,   and  who,    being 
stripped  of  lus  disguise,  was  con- 
veyed back  to  his  cell.    Some^  en- 
deavours were  then  made  to  disco- 
ver the  person,  who  furnished  the 


prisoner  with  the  disguise  i  and 
strong  suspicion  fell  upon  Johamn 
Flynn,  who  was  observed  to  come 
into  the  gaol  with  a  bonnet,  which 
she  then  had  not. ;  She  was  accord- 
ingly taken  into  custody,  but  posi« 
tivelv  denied  the  charge,  and  ^d 
the  dress  was  furnished  by  another 
woman,  whose  name  she  did  not 
know.  There  being  no  positives 
proof  to  establish  the  charge  affatnst 
her,  she  was  accordingly  dtsc^arg* 
ed. 

The  new  cut  on  the  Union  Canal 
from    Leicester    to    Harborough 

i through  Foxton)  was  opened  this 
ay.  Upwards  of  10,000  persons 
were  present  {  and  a  sumptuous  en- 
tertainment was  given  at  the  Angd 
inn  in  Harborougfa  to  about  180 

fentlemen  interested  ni  the  concern, 
'hus  have  the  Union  Canal  com- 
pany, after  a  period  of  15  years 
from  its  commencement,  finished 
a  work  of  great;  public  utilitv.  Very 
few  canals,  in  the  same  distance, 
have  had  to  encounter  such  difficol* 
tiesin  the  course  of  the  undertaking. 
Nearly  200  feet  of  lockage,  a  tun- 
nel more  than  half  a  mile  in  fenoijiV 
two  considerable  aqueducts,  ouier 
large  embankments,  a  large  reser- 
voir, and  several  hund^d  yards  of 
very  deep  cutting,  have  been  com* 
pleted. 

'  14.  Col.  HansoUf  who  by  a  late 
sentence  of  the  court  of  king's  bench 
has  been  under  confinement  for  a 
few  months,  was  liberated  on  the 
1 1th  inst.  his  time  being  expired. 
Three  days  before  his  liberatKm  he 
received  a  most  affectionate  mark 
of  the  respect  borne  him  bv  the 
weaveiiK  of  Manchester,  and  its  vi* 
cinity,  in  the  presentation  of  a  gold- 
en cup  and  salver,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  which  39,600  persons  con- 
tributed each  one  penny.  The  cup 
and  salver  were  presented  to  him 
in  the  King's  bench  prison,   by  a 
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deputation  from  Manchester,   on 
the  8th  inst. 

Tie  kimg  v.  Harper  and  othert. 

17*  The  nire  defendants  in  these 
indictinents,  for  riotoo^ly  wound- 
ing and  assaulting  Ann  izzafd,  a 
reputed  witch,  at  Great  PaxtQn, 
Huntingdonshire!  were  brought  up 
to  receive  Judgement,  and  sentenc- 
ed, the  defendant  Staughton  to  two 
months,  and  die  other  defendants 
to  one  month  imprisonment  in 
Huntingdon  gaol,  and  to  find  .se- 
curity for  their  good  behaviour  for 
two  years,  themselves  in  40/.  and 
two  securities  in  20/.  each.  See 
p*  r  105,)  vol.  for  1808. 

The  king  9.  Wheder  and  others* 
22.  The  attorney-general  moved 
for  the  judgement .  of  the  court 
on  John  wheeler,  Edmund  Brad- 
shaw,  William  Harley,  William 
2>arlingt0Q,  Richard  Ashley,  James 
Zachary,  Henry  Drain,  Samuel 
Hairiiton,  and  Thomas  Vallance, 
who  had  suffered  judgement  to  go 
against  them  by  default  on  an  m- 
fonnation  charging  that  they,  with 
a  great  many  others,  to  the  num* 
ber  of  200  in  the  whole,  did  at  Li- 
verpool, on  the  29th  of  November 
1808,  by  force  and  arms  assemble 
in  a  riotous  manner  at  a  place  of 
rendezvous  for  seamen,  in  Liver- 
pool, with  intent  to  rescue  an  im- 
pressed seaman  of  the  name  of  John 
Crossley.  The  defendants,  it  ap- 
peared,soon  became  sensible  of  their 
improper  conduct,  and  presented 
a  memorial  to  th^  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty, confessing  their  sorrow 
and  contrition.  They  afterwards 
allowed  judgement  to  ^o  by  default, 
and  now  filed  affidavits,  throwing 
themselves  on  the  clemertcy  of  the 
court,  being  all  journeymen  rope- 
makers  or  labourers,  who  had  fa- 
milies depending  on  their  daily  la- 
bour for  support.  The  sentence  of 
.the  cpurt  was,  that  «ach  of  the  de- 


f'enda'nts  be  imprisoned  in  the  cas* 
tie  of  Lancaster  for  the  space  of 
twelve  calendar  months. 

24*.  T.  Tonilinson,  a  private  la 
the  6th  carabineers,  quartered  in 
Leeds,  put  a  period  to  his  existence 
with  a  pistol.  A  coroner's  inquest 
was  held  on  the  body,  and  a  ver« 
diet  returned  of  /e/o  de  //.  The 
'  body  was  afterwards  taken  at  mid* 
night,  and  buried  in  a  cross-road. 
The  corpse  had  scarcely  been  com- 
mitted to  its  ignominious  grave* 
when  some  erf*  his  comrades,  encoo* 
raged  by  the  populace.  Jumped  in- 
to the  grave  and  took  tne  body  to 
the  hew  buryingrground  at  the  pa- 
rish  church,  and  buried  it  with 
military  honours, 

BOV-STRBtT* 

-  Thomas  Daly,  a  watchman  be- 
longing  to  the  parish  of  St.  Mary- 
le- Strand,  in  the  district  of  the  Sa- 
voy, was  brought  to  the  office,  and 
underwent  an  examination  before 
Mr.  Read,  charged  with  being  con- 
cerned with  another  man,  not  yet 
taken,  with  robbing  Carolina  WiU 
cox,  the  wife  of  tne  boatswain's 
mate  of  his  majesty's  brie  Beagle* 
of  bank  notes  of  20/.  and  1  (Ml  each, 
to  the  amount  of  about  20{V,  and 
6/.  in  cash,  nine  valuable  gowns,  and 
other  women's  .wearing  apparel* 
by  means  of  a  deep  laid  scheme* 
The  prosecutrix's  husband  was  late- 
ly paid  oflF  in  the  Downs.  He  re* 
ceived  three  years  pay  and  some 
prize  money,  which  he  gave  her, 
in  consequence  of  his  being  ordered 
to  sea  again,  and  desired  her  to  re- 
turn home  to  Ireland  to  her  mother* 
who  has  the  care  of  their  two  chil- 
dren. The  money  he  gave  her* 
together  with  a  sura  she  received 
as  a  present  from  captain  Newcomb^ 
made  up  the  above.  Early  on  Sa-* 
turday  morning  she  left  Deal  by 
the  stage,  and  arrived  in  the  eveiv* 
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faig  at  the  Golden  Cross,  Charing 
Cross.     She  not  knowing  anj  per- 
son in  England,  took  her  place  by 
the  Liverpool  coach,  to  proceed 
fhe  following  morning  to  Ireland. 
She  slept  at  the  inn,  and  was  called 
in  the  morning  at  four  o'clock,  the  ' 
coach  starting  at  five.     She  got  up 
when  she  was  called,  and  was  wait- 
ing for  the  coach  starting,  under 
flie  gateway  in  St.  Marlin*s-lane  > 
the  ostler  went  to  her,  and  told  her 
die  coach  was  nearly  ready,  and 
desired  her,  to  follow  him  ;  she  did 
io  a  few  yards,  't>ut,  it  being  dark, 
lost  sight  of  him ;  when  the  prisoner 
and  another  man  accosted  her,  and 
said  they  were  going  by  the  coach 
she  was,  and  as  the  coach  would 
stop  at  three  places  before  it  got  off 
the  stones,  which  was  verv  disagree- 
able, advised  her  to  walk  on  with 
them  till  they  got  to  the  last  pkce, 
#hich  she  was  silly  enough  to  agree  / 
to.    They  set  off,  and,  as  she  sup- 
j>osed,  along  the  Strand  (the  con- 
trary road  the  coach  goes).     It  has 
since  b&en  ascertained  tliey  went 
up  Drury-lane,  and  stopped  at  the 
Black  Boy  public-house;  the  pri- 
soner and  his  companion  had  tliree 
faalf  pints  of  gin }  the  prosecutrix 
dtcT  not  take  any  liquor,  but  got 
some  milL  of  a  woman  At  the  door. 
After  the  prisoner  and  his  coihpa- 
llion  had  drunk  (heir  gin,  they  con- 
ducted her  to  the  Cock  public-house, 
in  Dyot-street,  St.  Giles's,  which 
they  told  her  was  die  last  place  tlie 
coach  called  at,  and  they  asked  her 
to  treat  theqi  'with  some  liquor  ; 
which  she  agreed  to.     She  put  her 
bundle  on  uie  *bar,  in  expectation 
of  the  coach  coming  up.     The  pri- 
soner's companion  took  her  bundle 
on  his  back»  she  supposing  he  was 
taking  it  to  the  coach.     In  a  few 
minutes  after,  the  prisoner  told  her 
^K  other  man  had  run  away  with 
her  bundle  ^  this  very  much  idarm* 


ed  her.   The  prisoner  said  he  woul<f 
run  after  him  and  bring  him  back^ 
he  then  ran  out  of  the  house,  but 
never    returned.     In    this  forlonv 
state,  the  prosecutrix  was  left  in 
one  of  the  mnsr  shocking  and  dan« 
gerous  neighbourhoods  in  London, 
without  being  set^^ible  of  ir,  or  know- 
ing where  she  was,  or  a  single  per- 
son in  England,  dPid  robbed  of  the 
whole     ot    her    property  1     This 
brought  her  into  sirch  a  distracted 
state  of  mind,  that  is  more  easily 
conceived  than  described,  which  in- 
duced her  to  have  recourse  to  the 
rash   act  of  committing   suicide. 
She  took  a  penknife  from  her  pocket 
and  cut  her  throat :  however,  a  sur« 
geon  was  procured,  and  it  w«s  dis* 
covered  that  the  knife  bad  not  pe- 
netrated deep  enough  to  endanger 
her  life.    The  wound  was  sewed 
up,  and  she  is  in  a  fair  way  of  doing 
well.     She  said,  in  justification  <» 
her  rasli  act,  that  she  might  as  weQ 
lose  her  life  as  her  money  and 
clothes.     In  this  forlorn  stajte,  an 
honest  sailor  took  compassion  upon 
lier  and  took  her  to 'his  apartments, 
where  she  fared  as  he  and  ^is  wife 
did  during  Sunday,  and  they  made 
up  a  bed  for  her.    The  sailor,  after 
making   many  fruitless   inquiries, 
conducted  her  to  tlie  above  office* 
Tread  way  traced  out  the  two  public- 
houses  where  they  stopped  at,  and 
learned,  at  the  Cock  public-houscg 
in  Dyot-street,  that  one  of  the  men's 
names  was  Ihd.y,  and  that  he  was 
a  watchman,  and  at  length  disco- 
vered him  tp  bek>ng  to  St.  Mary-lc- 
Strand,  and  apprehended  him  od 
Monday  night,   on    hrs  beat,    in 
Fountain*court,  in  the  Strand.  The 
prisoner  underwent  anrexaminationy 
when  he  acknowledged  being  one 
of  the  men  who  was  with  the  prose- 
cutrix, but  denied  knowing  who  the 
other  man  was,  or  v^ere  lie  was  to 
be  found.    He  was  €t>mmitted  for 
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further  examination.  This  case 
excited  so  much  compassion  with 
the  gentlemen  in  the  office,  that 
'  they  made  a  liberal  subscription  for 
her ;  Mr.  Read  ako  ordered  her 
property  to  be  advertised  at  the 
expense  of  the  office*  Several  sub- 
scriptions have  beeti  since  sent  to 
the  office. 

iONDONCA.ZETT£SXTRA01tDIKARt. 

yi4niir ally -office i  Nov,  29. 

The  hon.  lieut.  W..WaJdegrave,  of 
the  Ville  de  Paris,  arrived  here 
this  morning  with  the  following 
dispatches  from  lord  CoHing- 
wo6d,  commander  in  chief  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

t^tlled^Pani.oJ'St.Sebastsan^Oct  30. 
Siry  By  my  letter  of  the  16th  of 
•September,  their  lordships  would 
be  informed  of  the  intelligence  I 
had  received  relative  to  the  intended 
movements  of  the  French  squadron, 
and  of  my  reasons  for  changing 
my  station  to  St.  Sebastian.  While 
On  this  atation,  on  the  niglit  of  the 
S2d,  inst.  the  Pomonc  joined,  and 
captain  Barrie  (who  with  indcfatir 
liable  perseverance  had,  with  the 
Alceste,  watched  the  port  of  Tou- 
lon) inforiiTcd  me  that  the  day  be*, 
fore  several  ofthe  enemy's  squadron 
had  put  to  sea,  that  others  were 
Coming  olit  when  he  left  them,  and 
that  there  was  every  appearance  of 
the  whole  fleet  being  on  the  move 
from  the  harbour.  They  had  a  nu- 
iTjerous  convoy  with  them  j  and  as 
this  morement  was  made  with  th(* 
first  of  an  easterly  wind,  there  was 
little  doubt  of  their  being  bound  to 
the  westward.  I  immediately  made 
the  necessary  signals  for  the  squa- 
dron to  be  prepared  for  their  recep- 


tion, and  placed  the  three  frigates 
and  sloop   (Pomone,  Hydra,  Vo- 
lontaire,  and  Minstrel)  towirfdwarcl, 
to  give  notice  of  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach.   On  the  following  morning 
(the  f?.Sd),  soon  after  eight  o'clock, 
the  Volontaire  made  the  signal  for 
a  fleet  to  the  eastward  i  while  they 
continued  to  come  down  before  the 
wind,  no  alteration  was  made  in 
the  squadron,  c5:cept  by  advancing 
two  fast-sailing  ships,  the  TIgre  ana 
Bulwark.      At  ten,    the  Pomone 
made  the  signal  that  the  enemy  had 
hauled  to  the  \^  ind  \  and  the  convojr 
separating  from  the  ships  of  war^ 
(which  were  now  discovered  to  c  m- 
sist  of  three  ships  of-the-line  only, 
•two  frigates,  two  smaller  frigates 
or  store-ships,    and    a  convoy  of 
about  20  sail  of  vessels,)  1  ordered 
rear-adm.  Martin  to  cnase  them', 
and  eight  of  the  best-sailing  ship^, 
which,  standing  on  contrary  tacks, 
ihighttakeadvanrageofthecljanges 
of  the  wind,  which  was  tlien  varia^ 
ble.  At  two^.  m.  the  Pomone,  hav- 
ing got  far  to  windward,  was   di-. 
fected  by  signal  to  destroy  such  ot 
the  convoy  as  could  be  conie  up 
with;  and  in  the  evening  she  burnt 
two  bri^Ts,  two  bombards,  and  a. 
t^etch.  1  be  enemy  before  dark  was 
Otit  of  sight,  and  the  ships  chasing, 
not  mnch  adv^tnced,  were  standing 
to  the  northward,  while  the  squa- 
dron with  me  stretched  to  the  south- 
ward.   The  fteit  momirtg  neithet 
the  French  nor  our  own  chasing 
ships  were  in  sight.     This  morning 
rear-adm.  Martin  joined  with  his 
division,  as  named  in  the  margin*, 
having  again  fnllen-in  with  the  ene- 
my, on  the  24th,  off  the  entrahc6 
of  the  Rhone,  and  oti  the  25th  the^ 
chased  thtfm  on  shore ;  the  Robust, 
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of  84  giins,  bearinft  the  flf»g  of  rear- 
ad  m.  Boudain,  and  the  Leon  of  7h 
oft  Frontignan  ;  where  the  day  fol- 
lowing themselves  5et  fire  to  xhem. 
The  Bor6e  of  74  guns,  and  a  frigate, 
ran  on  shore  at  the  enirance  or  the 
port  of  Cetro,  where  there  is  little 
probability  of  either  of  them  being 
saved.  I  cannot  sufficiently  express 
the  hi^h  satiJact'on  I  have  felt  at 
the  intrepid  perseverance  of  rcar- 
adn:.  Martin,  and  of  the  captains  of 
the  shipr  who  we^e  with  him  in  rhe 
pursuit.  Nothi^'g  less  ardent,  or 
less  skilful,  wourJ  have  produced  a 
result  so  fortunate,  where  the  coast 
near  the  Rhone  is  exceedingly  shoal 
and  dangerous,  so  that  some  of  the 
'ships  were  in  five  and  six.  fathom 
water,  the  weather  thick,  and  the 
south-east  wind  blowing  strong.  I 
enclose  to  you,  sir,/  rear-admiral 
Martin's  letter;  an^beg  to  congra- 
tulate their  lordships  on  three  great 
ihips  of  the  enemy  being  thus  de- 
stroyed, without  the  smalleit  resist- 
ance on  their  part,  or  a  shot  being 
fired  by  the  Britisl)  ships,  except  a 
•few  by  the  Tip:re  at  the  Bor£e  when 
she  was  pushing  ashore  at  Cette. 
Of  their  two  fiigates,  the  Pomoac 
and  ^auline,  one  hauled,  her  wind 
some  time  in  the  night,  and  fetched 
into  Marseilles  road.  The  other 
part  of  the  French  squadron  are 
found  to  remain  in  Toulon  by  the 
ships  which  have  since  examined 

iliat  port.  COLLINGWOOD* 

Canopui^  at  sra,  Oct,  27. 
My  Icrd,  In  obedience  to  the 
signal  ioT  tlie  Canopus  to  chase 
E'  N.E.  I  stood  that  way  the  whole 
of  the  night  of  the  23d,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day,  in  company  with  the 
Renown,  Tig  re,  Sultan,  Lev  iath;m, 
'and  Cumberland.  In  tlie  evening 
four  sail  were  seen,  to  which  we 
immediately  gave  chase,  and  pur* 


sued  them  till  after  dark ;  when, 
from  shoal  water,   and  the  wind 
being  direct  on  the  shore,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Rhone,  it  became 
necessary  to  keep  to  the  wind  du- 
ring the  night.      The    following 
morning  ^the  25th)  the  same  shtpi 
were  agam  seen,  and  chased  bi> 
twecn  Cette  and  Frontignan,  where 
they  ran  on  shore ;  two  of  them 
(an  80-gun  ship,  bearing  a  rear- 
admiral's  Hag,  and  a  74)  at  the 
latter  place,   and  One  ship  of  the 
line  and  a  frigate  at  the  forYnor* 
From  the  shoal  water  and  intricacf 
of  the  navigation,  it  wasimpossibfe 
to  get  clos^  to  the  enemy's  two  line- 
of-battle  ships  near  Frontignan,  to 
attack  them  when  on  shore;  for» 
in  attempting  to  do  so,  one  of  his 
majesty's  ships  was  under  five  fii- 
thoms  water,  and  another  in  less 
than  six.    On  the  ^6th  I  sent  the 
boats  to  sound,  meaning  if  possible 
to  buoy  the  channel  (if  any  bad 
been  found ),  by  which  the  enemy's 
ships  could  be  attacked;  but  at  night 
we  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  them 
set  on  fire.  From  the  circumstances 
under  which  thQ  ship  and  frigate 
ran  on  shore  at  the  entrance  of  the 
port  of  Cctte,  I  have  little  doubt 
the  former  if  ill  be  lost,  and  the  fri- 
gate must  certainly  have  received 
considerable   damage^    but    they 
cannot  be  got  at  on,  account  of  the 
batteries.    Your  lordship  must  be 
well,  aware  that  nothing  but  the 
grc4t  press  of  sail  carried  bv  his 
majesty's  ships,  and  the  good  look- 
out kept,  could  have  enabled  them 
to  close  with  those  of  the  enemy, 
fi  om  the  distance  they  were  at  tAf 
time  they  commenced  the  chase. 

G.  Martik, 
Flee' admiral  lord  CMingvtood* 

V'tlU  dt  Paris,  of  Rosasf  Nro.  1. 

Sir,  Wbea  the  eoemy'i  convoy 

wtf 
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%ras  chased  on  the  23d  ult.  their 
transports  separated  from  the  ships 
of  war,  and  under  the  protection 
of  an  armed  store-ship,  two  borti- 
bards,  arid  a  zebeck,  rhade  for  the 
Bay  of  Rosas,  Whdn  the  ships  of 
Ivar  were  disposed  of  as  related  in 
tny  letter  of  yesterday,  die  convoy 
became  the  ooject  of  my  attention; 
and  on  the  ^h  the  Apollo  was 
sent  off  Rosas  to  examme  what 
Vessels  were  there,  and  how  fat  they 
Were  in  a  situation  assailable.  The 
tiext  day  I  appointed  the  ships  as 
per  margin*  for  this  service,  under 
the  orders  of  capt.  Hallotvell,  to 
bring  them  out  it  the  wind  was  fa- 
vourable, 6t  otherwise  to  destroy 
them.  The  state  of  the  wind  and 
sea  would  not  permit  this  operation 
until  last  night>  when  after  dark 
the  ships  bore.up  for  the  bay,  and 
anchored  about  Eve  miles  from  the 
castle  of  Rosas,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  which  castle,  of  Trinity 
Fort,  and  of  several  newly-erected 
batteries,  the  convoy,  consisting  of 
1 1  vessels,  Ave  of  theiti  armed  as 
per  accompanying  list,  were  moor- 
ed. The  boats  being  arranged  in 
separate  divisions,  the  whole  were 
put  under  the  or  dersoflieut.Tailour, 
first-lieutenant  of  the  Tigr<^>  and 
proceeded  to  the  attack  oi  the  ene- 
my, who,  although  he  could  havQ. 
bad  no  previous  intimation  of  such 
an  enterprise  against  him,  was  found 
vigilant,  and  completely  on  hts 
guard*  The  ship,  which  \vas  a 
smaller  sort  of  frigate,  was  inclosed 
in  boarding  nettings,  and  a  gun- 
boat advanced  a-head  of  her  for 
the  look'-out  i  on  being  hailed,  and 
the  alarm-gun  fired,  our  boats 
stretched  out,  the  Crews  at  the 
highest  pitdh  of  animation,  filling 


the  air  with  their  cheers.  EadH  di- 
vision took  the  part  previously  al* 
lotted  to  it.  The  armed  ship  was 
boarded  at  all  poihts,  and  carried 
in  a  few  minutes,  notwithstanding 
a  spirited  and  stiirdy  resistance 
whicJi  the  enemy  made.  All  their 
armed  vessels  were  well  defended ; 
but  the  British  seamen  and  marines^ 
determined  to  subduef  them,  were 
not  to  be  repelled,  even  by  a  force 
found  to  be  double  that  which  was 
eitpected  ;  and  besides  the  opposi« 
tion  made  by  the  vessels,  the  gun* 
from  the  castle,  the  forts  in  the  oayt 
the  gun-boats,  and  musketry  from 
the  beach,  kept  a  constant  fire  on 
them.  On  the  opening  of  day  every 
ship  Or  vessel  was  either  burnt  or 
brought  off,  aided  by  the  light  winds 
which  then  came  from  the  land ; 
and  tlie  whole  of  the  convoy  that 
came  from  Toulon  for  the  supply 
of  the  French  army  in  Spain  has 
been  destroyed^  with  the  exception 
of  the  frigate  whidh  escaped  to 
Marseilles,  and  one  store-aliip  not 
since  heard  of«  I  cannot  conclude 
this  narrative  without  an  expression 
of  the  sentiment  which  theexccution 
of  this  bold  enterprise  has  inspired 
me  with,  and  the  respect  and  ad- 
tnh-ation  I  feel  for  those  who  per- 
formed it.  In  the  first  place,  suc- 
cess greatly  depended  on  the  pre- 
vious arrangement  which  was 
made  by  capt.  Hallowell,  with  a 
judgement  and  foresight  that  di* 
stinguishes  that  oflficer  in  every  ser- 
vice he  is  employed  on ;  the  division 
of  the  boats,  the  preparation  of  fire 
materials,  and  providing  them  with 
every  implement  that  contingency 
coiild  require,  estat^ishedconfidence 
throughout  the  whole  j  and  in  this 
he  was  ably  assisted  by  the  experi« 
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«nce  and  zeal  of  captains  Wode- 
liouse,  Bullen,  Taylor,  and  Hope. 
The  brigs  were  under  sail,  as  near 
0ie  vessels  attacked  as  die  Ifght 
vrinds  would  allow ;  and  captain 
pallo'well  speaks  in  high  terms  of 
praiie  of  the  conduct  of  their  com- 
ttiandcrs,  Crawly,  Raitt,  and  Wil- 
J50n.  The  first  lieutenant  Tailour 
)ed  to  the  assault  th  a  most  gallant 
manner,  and  was  followed  by  the 
other  cfncers,  as  if  each  was  ambi- 
tious of  his  place,  and  desired  to 
be  first:  the  wliule  party  bravely 
maintained  thecharactjrwhich  Bri- 
tish slamen  have  established  for 
thenisclves.  I  am  sorry  I  have  to 
Kddy  that  the  loss  has  been  consider- 
able, of  which  I  enclose  a  list. 
Lieut.  Tait,  of  the  Volontaire,  an 
excellent  and  .brave  youngr  officer, 
and  Mr.  Caldwell,  master's  mate 
of  the  Tigre,  a  youth  of  great  pro- 
mise, were  the  only  officers  sfain. 
Many  officers  in  the  fleet  were  de- 
sirous of  being  volunteers  in  this 
service.  I  could  not  resist  the 
earnest  request  of  lieuts.  lords  vis- 
count Balgonie,  the  hon.  J.  A. 
Maude,  and  the  hon.  W»  Walde- 
rrave  of  the  Ville  de  Paris,  to  have 
%e  command  of  boats,  in  which 
they  displayed  that  spirit  which  is 

inherent  in  them.     Collingwood. 

» 

-  P.  S.  I,  have  charged  lieut.  Wal- 
degrave,  of  the  ViUe  de  Paris,  with 
the  delivery  of  my  dispatches ;  an 
officer  of  £ieat  merit,  and  who 
commanded  one  of  the  boats  em- 
ployed on  this  service. 

Tsgrff  of  Cafe  Si.  SdastiaUf  Nov.  1. 

My  lord.  In  obedience  to  your 
lordship's  order  of  the  SQth  ult.  I 
proceeded  to  the  Bay  of  Rosas^ 
with  tlie  ships  and  sloops  named  in 
the  imargin,  where,  finding  it  im- 
practicabk  to  attack  the  enemy's 


convoy  while  under  weigh  (the  wind 
being  at  ^  £.  and  a  heavy  swell  )t 
T  anchored  theshipsof  the  squadron 
yesterday  evening  after  dark,  aboat 
five  miles  off  the  town  of  RosaSf 
and  detached  all  the  boats  under 
the  command  of  li'^ut.  Tailour,  first 
of  the  Tigre,  to  destroy  them  2  xbtf 
spirited  manner  in  which  he  le4 
them  on  to  the  attack,  commande4 
the  adrr.iration  of  every  one  present; 
and  the  gallant  manner  in  whicq 
he  was  supported,  reflects  the  high* 
est  honouron  every  personemployed 
on  this  service.  I  nave  the  honour 
to  enclose  a  list  of  vessels  capture4 
and  destroyed  on  this  occasion ;  anc| 
when  your  lordship  is  informe4 
that  the  enemy  was  aware  of  oui^ 
intention  to  attack  him,  and  ha4 
taken  the  precaution  of  fixing 
boarding  nettings,  and  placing  ^ 
launch,  with  a  gun  in  it,  in  advance^ 
to  mve  him  notice  of  our  approach| 
ana  that  the  vessels  were  auso  d<^ 
fended  by  the  very  strong  batteries 
on  shore,  I  trust  your  lordship  will 
cpnsider  it  equal  in  gallantry  and 
judgement  to  any  exploit  that  has 
occurred  under  your  lordship's  com* 
mand.  Our  loss  has  been  severe } 
and  among  tlie  list  of  killed  I  have 
to  lament  the  loss  of  lieut.  Tait  of 
the  Volontaire,  of  whom  capt.  BuL 
len  speaks  in  high  terms,  as  an  of* 
ficer  who  has  distinguished  himself 
upon  many  occasions  1  and  Mr. 
Caldwell,  master's  mate  of  die  Ti« 
gfe  :  the  latter  has  left  a  widowed 
mother  in  distressed  circumstances^ 
who  looked  to  him  for  comfort  and 
support.  Among  the  wounded  are 
lieut.  Tailour  ef  the  Tigre,  and 
lieut.  Forsterof  the  Apollo,  severely. 
The  brigs  were  directed  to  keep 
under  Veigh,  and  were  in  an  ad* 
mirable  situation  at  day-light  to 
have  given  assistance,  liad  it  been 
necessary.    I  hare  the  honour,  alsp 
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Co  enclose  a  list  of  the  officers  em- 
ployed on  this  service }  and  I  have 
only  CO  state  th-At  their  conduct,  and 
that  of  the  seamen  and  marines 
under  their  command,  was  such  as 
to  exceed  any  encomium  from  my 
pen,  and  entitles  them  to  my 
warmest  thanks  and  approba- 
tion. 

I  am,  &c. 

B.  Hallowell. 

DECEMBER. 

Admiraity''oficef  Dee.  5. 
Letter  from  lord  CoUingwood  to 

the  horn  W.  W.  Pole,  dated  Ville 

de  Paris,  off  St.  Sebastian,  the 

SOth  of  October: 

Sir — My  letter  of  the  *th  Au- 
gust  informed'  their  lordships '  of 
tJie  proposal  I  had  made  to  sir  J. 
Stuart*  thait  the  islands  of  Zante, 
Cephalonia,  Sec.  should  be  seized 
on,  before  the  French  could  turn 
their  regard  from  the  defence  of 
Naples  to  strengthen  other  points, 
and  in  which  letter  I  inclosed  you 
a  copy  of  the  instructions  I  had 
sent  to  admiral  Martin,  to  be  de* 
livered  to  capt»  Spranger,  of  the 
Warrior,  whom  I  had  selected  to 
c5mmand  the  naval  part  of  the 
expedition.  The  change  which  at 
that  time  had  taken  place  in  the 
state  of  the  armies  of  the  North, 
required  the  general's  considera- 
tion, whether  an  adequate  force 
jnight  be  spared  from  the  army ; 
and  delayed  their  departure  from 
Sicily  until  the  23d  September, 
when  the  Warrior  sailed  from  Mes- 
sina, with  tlie  Philomel  sloop  and 
trans|>orts,  carrying  about  1600 
tropps,  under  the  command  of  gen. 
Oswald.  The  Spartan  at  the  same 
time  sailed  for  Malta,  with  Mr. 
Forest!  and  count  Cladan,  a  Ce- 
phalonian  gentleman,  who^had  f'oi* 
some  time^ taken  refuge  at  M^lta, 
and  whosf  influence  in  the  country 


I  hope4  would  be  advantageous  td 
the  service.  Orders  were  also  sent 
to  captain  Eyre,  of  the  Magnifi- 
cent, to  join  them  with  the  Corfu 
squadron. — I  have  great  satisfaction 
in  informing  you  of  the  success  of 
th^  expedition,  and  that  the  French 

farrisons  in  Zante,  Cephalonia, 
thaca,  and  Cerigo,  have,  after  a 
faint  resistance,  surrendered  to  his 
majesty's  arms,  the  people  liberated 
from  the  oppression  of  the  French^ 
and  the  government  of  the  Sepl*- 
Insular  republic  declared  to  be  re- 
stored.—As  no"  preparation  for  so 
unexpected  a  change  ^ould  have 
been  made  by  the  innabitants,  it 
has  been  found  convenient  by  the 
ofRcers  and  principal  people  who 
are  now  to  assume  the  government^ 
that  the  British  flag,  with  that  of 
the  republic,  shall  be  continued  to 
fly  until  the  several  departments 
are  filled,  and  regularity  is  esta* 
blished. — The  influence  of  Mr.  Fo- 
resti,  and  the  estimation  in  which 
his  character  is  held  by  the  people, 
much  facilitated  the  operations.  I 
have  written  to  him  to  resume  his 
functions  of  British  resident.-*At 
Cerigo  the  greatest  resistance  was 
made;  but  capt.  Brenton's  skill 
and  resources  are  such  as  would 
surmount  much  greater  difficidties' 
than  they  could  present. 
I  have,  ice, 

COLLINGWOOD. 

Mr.  Kempe  v.  the  rev,  Mr,  Wicks ^  m 
the  Couri  of  Arches, 

1 1.  This  cause  was  instituted  by 
Mr.  Kempe,  a  gentleman  of  Cal- 
vinistical  independence,  ^the  real 
doctrine,  in  fact,  of  the  cliurch  of 
England,)  against  the  rev.  Mr. 
Wicks,  rector  of  a  parish  in  So- 
mersetshire, for  refusing  to  bury  a 
child  belonging  to  two  parishion- 
ers, on  the  ground  of  the  child 
having  been  baptized  by  a  dissent- 
(N  3)  ing 
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ing  ^mmister.  It  was  contendedy  lence  could  not  he  obtained  the 
on  the  part  of  the  rev  •Mr.  Wicks,  whole  evening,  nor  could  tlie  voice 
that  the  administering  of  this  sa-  of  a  single  actor  be  heard  through* 
crament  must  be  performed  by  a  cut  the  performance.  The  same 
lawful  minister  of  the  established  oonduct,  only  increasing  in  vio« 
church  of  England,  othen\Mse  such  lence,  was  pursued  night  after 
baptism  was  to  be  considered  as  night  till  the  23d,  when  the  ina« 
null  and  void,  both  by  die  ancient  nagers  perceived  that  the  opposi-* 
gnd  modern  rubrics,  canon  law,  and  tion  was  gaining  ground,  and  that 
various  other  authorities,  quoted  in  aid  of  the  lungs,  the  feet  and 
by  the  learned  civilians  on  the  sub-  the  hands,  catcalls,  accompanie4 
j  :ct. — Sir  John  Nicholl,  after  hear-  by  rattles,  trumpets,  whistles,  &c. 
i*ig  the  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  were  brought  into  the  theatre,  and 
promoter  of  the  suit,  was  of  opi»  used  to  drown  the  voices  of  the 
nion  (after  eirtering  at  considerable  actors,  and  that  placards  were  cir% 
length  into  the  various  authorities  culated  through  the  house,  and 
upon  the  point  in  question),  that  displayed  from  sticks  in  way  of 
the  rev.  Mr.  Wicks  had  mistaken  standards.  They  therefore  deter- 
the  law,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  mined  tc^shut  up  the  house  for  4 
to  have  performed  the  ceremony  ^  few  nighjts.  Mr.  Kemble  came 
at  the  same  time  recommehiding,  forward  in 'the  course  of  the  even- 
as  this  suit  was  not  brought  by  Mr.  ing  ;  and  having  with  great  diffi* 
Kempe  through  any  vindictive  spi-  culty  obtained  a  hearing,' he  said 
rit,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  de-  that  the  proprietors  were  most 
termining  the  right,  and  sett  ing  anxiously  inclined  to  do  every  thing 
the  question  at  rest,  that  he  would  in  their  power  to  *meet  the  public 
be  satisfied  with  correcting  the  er-  inclination,  and  to  allay  any  fer- 
ror,  and  ejjtablishing  ,the  right,  ment  which  might  have  been  ere* 
widiout  proceeding  any  further  in  ated^  They,  were,  thereft>n%  wil- 
the  cause.-  ling  that  a  committee  of  gentle* 
covENT-OARDEN  THEATRF.  men  should  be a^ ^ '  itcd to  mspcct 
12.  We  have  already  noticed  the  the  state  of  the  concern,  and  from 
structure  and  opening  of  the  new  the  profits  thence  derived,  to  say 
theatre,  Covent  Garden;  and  hav*  whether  the  old  or  the  new  prices 
ing  referrred  to  a  succeeding  ar-  were  the  most  fit  and  reasonable, 
tiae,  we  may,  in  this  place,  ob*  He  also  stated,  that  it  was  the  in* 
serve  that  a  spirit  of  opposition  tention  of  the  proprietors  that  till 
had  for  many  months  been  ex-  the  report  of  these  gentlemen  could 
cited  by  some  of  the  more  respec-  be  received,  the  theatre  should 
table  daily  and  weekly  papers,  a-  continue  shut. 
gainst  the  new  prices  which  it  was  The  committee  appointed  by  the 
avowedly  intended  to  lay  on  the  proprietors  consisted  of  men  of  bu* 
public  for  their  usual  amusement,  siness,  and  of  gentlemen  of  the 
The  moment  the  curtain  was  drawn  first  respectability  in  life  ;  among 
up,  in  the  evening  of  the  18th  them  were  Sir  Charles  Price,  the 
of  September,  the  cry  of  "  old  Solicitor  General,  the  Recorder  of 
prices"  seemed  to  issue  from  every  London,  the  Govei^nor  of  the 
part  of  the  house.  The  sh>)ut  was  Bank,  and  Mr.  Angerstein.  Thv 
not  like  a  sudden  peal  of  thunder  report  made  by  these  gentlemen 
which  soon  spends  its  rage.    Si-  stated,  that  the  rale  gf  profit  for 
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the  last  SIX  years  was  only  6|  per  of  the  house  to  overwhelan,  with 
cent,  per  ann.  on  the  capital  ad-  bludgeons  and  other  destructive 
vanced.  That  the  future  profits  of  weapons,  an  irritated  and  defence* 
the  new  theatre,  at  the  proposed  less  populace,  the  proprietors  be« 
a<H'^ance  in  the  prices  of  admission,  Irame  objects  of  general  indignation, 
will  amount  to  only  3^  per  cent.  With  those  who  were  guilty,  many 
per  ann.  upon  the  capital  expended  innocent  persons  were  taken  up  and 
in  the  theatre,  if  the  same  be  in-  imprisoned,  some  even  without 
sured ;  and  that  upon  the  same  those  forms  which  the  laws  of  the 
supposition  of  insurance,  at  the  land  in  all  cases  require;  many 
former  prices  of  admission,  the  were  seriously  maimed  who  had 
proprietors  will  annually  sustain  a  not  the  smallest  concern  in  exciting 
loss  of  -J  per  cent,  on  their  capital,  the  nij^htly  disturbances;  and  some. 
This  report  was  unsatisfactory  to  a  even  females,  were  treated  with  a 
great  part  of  the  audience,  who  brutality  which  reflected  the  great- 
did  not  seem  to  ffive  credit  to  the  est  disgrace  on  those  who  autho* 

*■  ^?  try 

facts  stated  ;  the  raots  were  instant-  rized  tiiem.  Bills  of  indictment  in 
ly  renewed ;  s^nd  we  may  add,  that  abundance  were  presented  on  one  , 
scarcely  was  ever  such  a  scene  of  side,  and,  on  the  other,  actions  were 
confusion  witnessed  in  any  civilized  entered  by  persons  who  thought* 
country.  Plays  ^^re  announced  themselves  aggrieved,  either  By 
and  regularly  performed ;  bu(  whe*  false  imprisonment,  or  by  iH^^^ 
ther  the  words  of  the  piece  were  and  injurious  treatment.  The 
repeated  by  ttie  actor,  or  whether  grand  jury  threw  out  almost  all 
the  whole  was  an  exhibition  of  uie  bills  presented  against  those 
dumb  show,  could  not  be  ascertain-  charged  witli  being  active  in  the 
ed  for  the  incessant  shouts,  roaring,  riots ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
9nd  other  noises  which  the  audi-  box-keeper  was  cast  in  an  actioHt 
ence,  or  rather  the  spectators,  ex-  and  a  verdict  witli  damages  givtfn 
cited.  Night  after  night,  and  against  him  for  an  asitault.  The 
week  after  week,  was  this  disgrace-  ivanagers  had  indicted  Mr.  Clifford 
ful  scene  repeated.  The  managers  and  others  for  a  conspiracy;  but 
were  determined  to  pursue  tneir  when  a  verdict  was  obtained,  a- 
course,  thinking  that  the  people  gainst  their  own  servant,  who  had 
would  scarcely  continue  long  to  acted  his  part  with  marked  violence, 
pay  the  price  of  entrance,  and  yet  and  the  most  bittet  malevolence, 
abandon  the  amusement  for  which  they  undoubtedly  began  to  be  ap** 
they  paid  their  money.  They  were  prehensrve  that  their  indictment 
disappointed,  and*  resistance  was  would  redound  to  their  own  dis- 
continued uniformly,  and  without^  comfiture  and  disgrace,  and  were- 
any  abatement,  for  several  weeks,  anxious  for  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
At  first  the  public  voice,  at  least  commodating  matters,  A  dinner 
of  tXose  who  did  not  join  in  the  was  held  al  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
tamult,  was  decidedly  with  the  tavern  in  the  Strand,  to  celebrate 
managers  ;  but  when  these  had  re-  the  victory  gained  by  Mr.  Clifford 
course  to  means  the  most  hostile  to  over  the  box-keeper,  and  to  devise, 
humanity  fortheir  support,  the  pub-  probably,  the  means  of  resisting 
lie  current  set  in  against  them  ; —  the  managers,  and  of  defraying 
when  men  of  the  most  ferocious  the  expenses  which  would  be  ne- 
characters  were  planted  in  allparts  cessarily  incurred  in  defending  the 
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persons  indictea.    To  tins  mcetiniji 
^fter  dinner,  Mr,  Keihblc  craved  an 
admission,  and  u^rms  of  peace  were 
digested  and  settled.    It  was  agreed 
that  the  price  of  the  pit  should  he 
restored  to  its  former  state:  and 
that   the  new'  price  for  the  ho:;cs 
should   be   continued  i   that  aficr 
the  present  season  the  pi  ivate  boxes 
should  be  laid  open:  that  all  pio- 
sccuMons,  on  both  sides,  should^'be 
given  up  ;  and  that  the  mana^eis 
should    express     publicly    in    the 
theaire  their  regret  at  tlie  events 
which  had  so  long  (between  two 
and  three   monthsj  disturbed  the 
public  harmony.      The  terms  were 
ratified  in  the  play-house,  except- 
ing only,  that  the  box-keeper  was 
niarked  wiih  public  execration,  and 
Jt  wal  agreed  that  he  should  with- 
draw.    At  length,  by  means  of  a 
supplicatory  leiter,   he  was  a^aiu 
restored  to  his  office,    and    eveiy 
thing  has  since  gone  on  in  the  u^ual 
routine. ' 

iJ5,  It  now  appears  that  Caroline 
Wilcox,  whose  t.'^^e  c.\ cited  so 
much  Gondii  aeration  whtMi  exa- 
mined at  l^ow-sireei  rcirTcr.ng  the 
robbery  cf  her  bundle,  is  an  aiiiul 
impostor.  According  to  the  ac- 
count given  by  capuiin  Dolling, 
late  of  the  Bea^'le  (not  capt.  New- 
eonib,  now  of  that  ship,  as  she  as. 
serted),  a  person  answering  her 
description  came  on  bortrd  the  Bca- 

fle,  at  Shecrness,  the  latter  end  of 
eptcmber,  and  lived  for  about  six 
weeks  with  a  seaman  cf  the  name 
of  Magnus  Henderson.  She  wus 
put  on  shore  at  Deal,  when  the 
ship  was  ordered  16  sea,  and  Mag- 
nus Henderson  then  gave  her,  as  h^ 
thinkb,  about .  Hvc  pounds.  She 
has  a  sore  on  one  of  1  er  kg^,  which 
she  endeavoured  to  rr.ako  tiie  pub- 
lic believe  was  the  c«n<equence  of 
a  wound  she  received  in  the  late 
expedition  to  the  Scheldt,   where 


she  never  was  in  her  life.  The  ma* 
gistrate;:  at  Bow-street  have  givei\ 
notice,  that  the  money  extorted 
from  the  feelings  of  the  humane 
public,  hy  her  misrepzescntatio^j, 
will  be  oilered  to  the  donors  by  ap- 
ply! nq;  at  the  public  office. 

Daly,  who  was  charged  with  the 
robbery  (see  Nov.  24-),  was  tried, 
and  convicted  on  circumstantial 
evidence ;  but  by  the  exertions  and 
activity  of  some  worthy  persons, 
paiticuiarly  Mr.  Joshua  Joyce,  Es« 
sex-street.  Strand,  and  by  the  can* 
did  attention  of  the  common  Ser- 
jeant, and  one  of  the  judges,  his 
innocence  was  proved  so  satisfac- 
torily that  he  received  l^is  majesty's 
free  pardon. 

14.  A  cask  of  wine  was  fk^ated 
on  shore  on  the  coast  of  the  manor 
of  Holdernesse,    The  coast  bailiff, 
and   some   cu&torn-^ouse    officers, 
on  learning  of  the  strangei's  ar- 
rival, went  immediately  to  pay  a 
conr piimentary  visit:   the  officers 
laid  hold  of  one  end  of  the  cask^ 
and   said,    **  This  belongs   to  the 
king  ;"  the  bailiif  laid  hold  of  the 
otiier,  and  said  it  belonged  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor.     Say  the  offi- 
cers, **  It  is  smuggled,  it  has  not 
{>aid  the  port  duty  :*'  said  the  bai« 
iff,  "  I  think  it  is  Madeira."   The 
officers  smiled  at  the  honest  man's 
bluiider,  and  explained,  ihey  meant 
the  duty  on  wine  imported:    sajs 
the  bailiff,  '*  It  has  been  in  no  port, 
it  has  come  by  itself  on  the  beach." 
Both 'parties  remained   inflexible  i 
and  the  officers  having,  after  grave 
comultation,  determined,  that  the 
bailiff  could  not  drink  tlie  cask  of 
wine  whilst  tliey  went  to  their  Cus* 
torn-house,  at  a  short  distance,  for 
advice«  proposed  the  wine  sliould 
be  put  into  a.  sa?all  hut ;  but  the 
bailiff  thinking  it  saier  within  the 
lord^s^  ipfimediate  jurisdiction,   in 
(he  mean  tin^e  removed  it  to  the 

cellar 
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cellar  of  thfe  baronial  chateau.  The  ported  by  itself,  but  must  be  by 
officers  returned  on  this :  "  Oh,  the  agency  of  some  one  else  ;  and 
ho  I"  said  they»  **  how  we  have  that  it  was  in  that  case  deteimined 
you ;  the  wine  is  ours  to  all  in-  that  ^wine  wrecked  could  not  be 
tents  and  purposes,  as  it  has  been  re-*  subject  to  a  duty.  The  lord  keeps . 
moved  wifhoui  a  permit**  Says  the  the  wine,  and  will  have  to  pay  an 
bgilifF,  "  If  I  had  not  removed  the  enormous  bill  of  costs  for  the  de- 
wine  without  a  permit,*  the  sea  fence  of  his  ri^^hts,  as'  in  infor- 
would  the  next  tide." — "  Then,"  mations  by  the  attorney -general, 
said  the  officers,  ^  the  sea  would  though  the  verdict  is  with  the  de- 
have  been  put  into  .the  court  of  fendant,  he  does  not  get  his  costs, 
exchequer."  The  bailiff  shut  the  14.  The  following  are  the  resolu- 
great  hall-door  in  tlieir  faces.  tions  voted  at  the  common-hall  :— 

The  lord  was  exchequered  ;  that  Resolved  unanimously,  That  th& 
is,  the  attorney-general  filed  hia  in<r  enormous  waste  of  treasure,  and 
formation  against  him  ;  lawyers  uuproticable  loss  of  lives,  in  the 
learned  were  engaged  on  both  sides:  late  military  enterprises  in  which 
the  crown  lawyers  said  the  officers  his  majesty's  forces  have  been  un- 
were  certainly  right ;  the  lord's  fortunately  employed,  have  excited 
lawyers  said  i&/certainly  was.  mingled    feelings  of   compassion* 

The  cause  came  on  at  the  York  disappointment,  indignation,  and 
assizes;  and  the  nois^  ir  made  was  alarm,  arriong  all  classes  of  his 
as  much  as  the  contested  election  majesty's  subjects. 
there.  All  the  wine-bibbing  lords  Resolved,  That  the  whole  mili- 
of  manors  in  that  and  the  adjoin-  tary  strength  and  resources  of  this 
ing  counties  were  present,  and  kingdom  have  been  drawn  forth  to 
the  court  was  consequently  much  an  extent  unparalleled  in  its  his« 
crowded.  A  special  verdict  was  tory,  and  have  been  most  improvi- 
found,  which  left  the  question  for  dcntly  applied,  and  fatally  con- 
the  determination  of  the  coutt  of  sumed,  in  unconnected  and  abor- 
ezchequert  tive  enterprises,  attended  with  no 

It  came  on  to  be  argued.  Sir  permanent  advantage  to  Great  Bri* 
Roger  de  Coverley's  dictum,  **  that  tain,  without  effectual  relief  to  her 
a  great  deal  may  be  s:iid  on  both  allies,  and  distinguished  only  by 
sides,"  was  demonstrated  to  the  the  unprofitable  valaur  displayed* 
fullest  extent,  by  the  long* robed  and  immense  sacrifice  of  blood  and 
and  worthy  combatants  engaged    treasure. 

by  the  crown  and  the  lord  of  the   .     Resolved     unanimously.    That 
manor.  during  these  unprecedented  failure* 

The  court  took  time  to  dclibe-  and  calamities,  our  misfortunes. 
rate;  and  on  the  last  day  of  last  have  been  highly  aggravated  by 
term  pronounced  judgement,  that  tne  iribecility  and  distraction  in 
it  was  a  case  which  the  act  requir-  the  cabinet,  v/here  it  appears  his 
ing  permits  for  the  removal  of  wine  majesty's  confidential  servants  have 
did  not  embrace,  the  act  only  al-  beenengaged  in  the  most  despicable 
ludtng  to  wine  which  had  paid  duty ;  intrigues  and  cabal v,  endeavouring 
that  from  the  case  in  v  aughan,  it  to  deceive  and  supplant  each  otht-r, 
was  clear,  that  wine  to  be  iiabl**  to  to  the  great  neglect  ci  their  public 
duty  must  be  imported  ;  that  wine,  duty,  and  scandal  of  the  govera- 
9$  Vaugban  saidj  could  not  be  im-    ment. 

Resolved 
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ResoWed  unanimouslj,  That  we 
are  of  opinion,  that  in  the  present 
arduous  struggle,  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  the  safety  of  the  British 
empire  can  alone  be  preserved  by 
wise  and  honest  councils  to  direct 
the  public  force;  and  that  such 
councils  can«  alone  be  upheld  by 
the  energies  of  a  free  and  united 
people. 

Resolved  unanimoiisly,  That 
such  calamitous  events  imperiously 
call  for  a  rigid  and  impurtial.  in- 
quiry; and  that  an  humble  ad- 
'dress  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
praying  his  majesty  to  institute 
auch  inquiry. 

16.  The  following  is  a  correct 
statement  of  the  East  India  ships 
lost,  fnissing,  and  taken,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year 
to  thi^  day :  Missing,  supposed  to 
be  lost,  the  Experiment,  Glory, 
Lord  Nelson,  Jane  Duchess  of 
Gordon,  Lady  Jane  Dundas,  Ben- 
gal, and  Calcutta  ;  Britannia  and 
Xiord  Gardner  lost  on  the  Good- 
win San^ds ;  Walpole,  lost  off  Mar- 
fate ; .  Skelton  Castle,  lost  near 
bengal  river ;  Travers,  struck  on 
a  rock,  and  was  lost,  in  India; 
Streatham  and  Europe,  taken  by 
the  French  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal\; 
and  Asia,  lost  in  Bengal  river. - 

OXFORD    ELECTION. 

The  election  of  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  concluded  at 
ten  o'clock  on  Thursday  night,  af- 
ter the  mpst  severe  contest  ever 
experienced  there.  The  numbers 
were  as  follow : — 
For  Lord  Gienville    ....  406 

Lord  Eldon 390 

Puke  of  Beaufort  . .  288 
Lord  Grenville  was  therefore  de- 
clared duly  fleeted,  by  a  majority  of 
16  over  lord  Eldon,  and  of  J 18  over 
the  duke  of  Beaufort. 
This  election  was  more  warinly 


contested  than  any  former  one  re- 
collected in  Oxford.  So  great  a 
nurrhei  of  votes  were  never  before 
rfi'ercd-  The  number  that  voted 
amounted  to  1084,  and  the  whole 
tli.it  have  a  right  to  vote  amount 
only  to  1274.  There  remain»»d 
therefore  only  190  persons  who  did 
not  vote  on  this  occasion.  All  the 
bishops  who  have  a  vole  for  the 
election  of  chancellor  in  this  Uni- 
versity, it  is  understood,  voted  for 
lord  Grenville,  except  two,  who, 
it  is  reported,  voted  for  lord  Eldon. 

PariSf  Lfecemher  17. 

BONAPARTX    DtvaxCED    FROH     HIS 
EMPRESS*. 

By  desire  of  his  majesty  the 
emperor^  all  the  members  of  the 
senate  assembled  yesterday,  at  ele^ 
ven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  full 
dress,  in  the  hall  of  their  usual  sit- 
tings. The  sitting  of  the  senate 
yesterday,  at,  which  the  kings  of 
Westphalia  and  Naples,  Grind 
Admiral,  the  Prince  Viceroy  of 
Italy,  the  Arch-Chancellor  of  State, 
the  Prince  Vice-Grand  Constable, 
and  tlie  Pripce  Vice-Grand  Elector 
assisted,  and  at  which  the  Prince 
Arch-Qiancellor  of  the  Empire  jh^- 
sidcd^  will  form,  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  subjects  which 
were  discussed,  an  epoch  in  the 
annals  of  France.  On  that  day 
was-  presented  to  the  senators  a  pro- 
jet  of  a  senatus  consult  um,  re- 
specting a  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
riage between  tlie  emperor  Napo- 
leon and  the  empress  Josephine* 
The  dissolution  of  the  marriage, 
required  by  the  two  high  parties, 
and  approved  of  by  a  family  coun- 
cil, at  which  all  the  princes  and 
princesses^ of  the  imperial  family, 
at  present  in  Paris,  assisted,  re- 
'Ceived  the  %une  day  the  assent  of 
the  senate,  after  having  been  the 
object  of  examination  of  a  special 
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commission  named  for  tbis  pur- 
pose. After  having  read  the  con- 
tents of  the  imperial  decree,  whigh 
enacts  che  convocation  of  the  se- 
nate, and  of  that  which  directs 
that  it  shall  be  presided  by  the 
prince  arch-chancellor,  and  tliat 
the  princes  of  the  imperial  family 
hereafter  named  should  be  present 
fn  the  senate,  the  official^joumal 
gives  an  account  of  this  memorable 
wtting  in  the  following  terms  : — 

**  The  conservative  senate,  as« 
sembled  to  the  number  of  mem- . 
bers  prescribed  by  article  90th  of 
the  act  of  the  constitution,  and 
dated  the  13th  December,  1799, 
having  seen  the  act  drawn  up,  the 
1 5th  of  the  present  month,  by  the 
prince  arch-chancellor  of  the  em- 
pire, of  which  the  following  is  the 
substance : — 

*  In  tlie  year  1809,  and  the  J  5th 
day  of  December,  at  nin^  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  we  Jean  Jaques 
Regis  Cambaceres,  prince  arch- 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  dukp  of 
Parma,  exercising  the  functions 
prescribed  ^'  us  by  title  the  2d  oi 
the  14th  article  of  the  statute  of 
tlie  imperial  family,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  orders  addressed  to  us 
by  his  majesty  the  emperor  and 
king,  in  his  private  letter  dated  that 
day,  of  the  following  tenor  :— 

«  My  cousin,  our  desire  is  that 
you  repair  this  day,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  to  our  griind  cabi* 
net  of  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries, 
attended  by  the  civil  secretary  of 
stale  of  our  imperial  family,  to 
receive  from  us,  and- from  the  em- 
press, our  dear  consort,  a  commu- 
nication of  great,  importance ;  for 
this  purpose  we  have  ordered  that 
this  present,  private  letter  should  be 
sent  you.  We  pray  God  to  have 
▼ou,  my  cousin,  in  his  holy,  blessed 
keeping. 

*  Pmv,  Dec,  15,  1809/ 


"  O  n  the  back  is  written — *  To  our 
cousin,  the  prince  arch-chancellor^ 
duke  of  Parma.' 

"  We  accordingly  proceeded  to 
the  hall  of  the  throne  o(  the  palace  ' 
of  the  Thuilleries,  attended  by  Mi- 
chel-Louis-Etienne  Regnault  (de 
St.  Jean  d'Angely),  gounjt  of  the 
empire,  minister  of  state,  and  se* 
cretary  of  state  to  the  imperial  fa« 
mily.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after- 
wards, we  were  introduced  to  the 
grand  cabinet  of  the  emperor,  where 
we  found  his  majesty  the  emperor 
and  king  with  her  piajesty  tl^e  em« 
press,  attended  by  their  majesties' 
the  kings  of  Holland,  Westphalia, 
and  Naples,  his  imperial  highness 
the  prince  viceroy,  the  queens  of 
Holland,  Westphalia,  Naples,  and 
Spain,  Madame,  and  her  imperial 
highness  the  princess  Paulina.  His 
majesty  the  emperot  and  king  con- 
descended to  address  us  in  these 
terms  :— 

*  My  cousin,  prince  arch-chan* 
cellor,  I  dispatched  to  you  a  pri« 
vate  letter,  dated  this  day,  to  di- 
rect you  to  repair  to  my  cabinet 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
to  you  the  resolution  which  I  and 
the  empress,  my  dearest  consort, 
have  taken*  It  gives  me  pleasure^ 
tiiat  the  kings,  queens  and  prin- 
cesses, my  brothers  and  sisters,  my 
brothers  and  sisters-m-law,  my 
daughter-in-law,  and  my  son-in-' 
law  bv'coipc  my  adoped  son,-  as 
well  as  my  motjier,  should  witness  ^ 
what  I  am  going  to  communicate 
to  you. 

<  The  politics  of  my  monarchy, 
the  interest  and  the  wants  of  my 
people,  which  have  constantly 
guided  all  my  actions,  require,  that 
after  me,  I  slipuld  leave  to  children, 
inheritors  of  mY  love  for  my 
people,  that  throne  on  which  Pro- 
vidence has  pi  iced  me.  Notwith^ 
standings  for  several  years  past  I 
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have  lost  the  hope  of  havine  chil-  from  the  height  of  this  throne  I 
dren  by  mv  marriage  with  my  have  received  nothing  but  proofs  of 
well-beloved  consort^  the  empresf  afection  and  love  from  the  French 
Josephine.      This  it  is  which  in-    people. 

duces  me  to  sacrifice  the  sweetest        *  1  think  I  prove  myself  grate- 
afFections  of  my  heart,  to  attend  to    ful  in  consenting  to  the  <iissoTutioa 
Aothing  bilt  the  *eood  of  the  state,    of   a  marriage  which    heretofore 
and  to  wish  the  dissolution  of  my    was  an  obstacle  to  the  welfi^re  of 
marriage*    Arrived  at  the  age  of    France,  which  deprived  it  of  the 
ibrty  years^   I  may    indulge   tlie    happiness  of  being  one  day  govern- 
hope  of  living  long  enough  to  edu-    ed  by  the  descendants  of  a  greac 
eate,  in  my  views  and  sentiments,    man,  evidently  raised  up  by  Pro- 
the  children  which  it  may  please    vidence   to  efiUce  the  evils  of    a 
Providence  to  give  me:  God  knows    terrible  revolution,  a':d  to  re-csta- 
how  much  such  a  resolution  has    blish  the  altar,  ^he  throne,  and  so- 
eo&t  my  heart ;  but  there  is  no  sa-    cial  order.    But  the  dissolution  of 
orifice  beyond  my  courage,  that  I    my  marriage  will    in  no   degree 
will  not  make^  when  it  is  proved  *o    change  the  sentiments  of  my  heart. 
toe  to  be  necessary  to  the  welfare    The  emperor  will  ever  have  in  me 
of  France.     I  should  add,  that  far    his  best  friend.    I  know  how  much 
from  ever  having  had  reason  to    this  act,  demanded  by  policy  and 
complain,  on  the  contrary,  I  have    by  interests  so  great,  has  chilled 
had  only  to  be  satisfied  with  the  ^t-    his  heart  |  but  both  of  us  exult  in 
tftchmentand  the  affection  of  my    the  saorific^  which  we  make  fbr 
well-beloved  consort.     She  has  a-    the  good  oi  the  country.* 
domed  15  years -of  my  life,   the        <*  After  which  their  imperial  ma* 
vemembrance  of  which  will  ever    jesries  having  demanded  an  act  of 
remain  engraven  on  my  heait.  She    their   respective    declarations,    as 
was  crowned  by  my  hand.     I  ^ish    well  as  ot  the  mutual  (?6nsent  con- 
she  should  preserve  the  rank  and    taiiied  in  them ;  and  which  their 
title  of  empress,  but,  above  all,  that    majesties  gave  to  the  dissolution  of 
htie  should  never  doubt  my  sentt-    their    marriage,    as    also    of  the 
.  Bients,  and  that  she  should  ever  re^    power  which  their  majesties  con* 
gard  me  as  her  best  and  dearest    ferred  on  us  to  follow  up  as  need 
ftiend.*  shall  require  the  eflP.ct  of  their  will, 

« His  majesty  the  emperor  and    we  prince  arch-chancellor  of  the 
king  having  ended,  her  majesty  the    empire,  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
empress  and  queen  spoke  as  fol«    and  requisitions  of  their  majesties^. 
lows :  have  ^ven  the  aforesaid  acts,  and 

<  By  the  permission  of  our  dear  have  m  consequence  executed  the 
and  august  consort,  I  ought 'to  de-  present  proces  verbal,  to  ^erve  and 
dare,  that  not  preserving  any  hope  avail  according  to  law,  to  which 
of  having  children,  which  may  proces  verbal  their  majesties  have* 
fulfil  the  wants  of  his  policy  and  affixed  their  signature ;  and  whichr 
theinterestsofFrance,  I  am  pleased  after  having  been  signed  by  the 
to  give  him  the  greatest  proof  kings,queens,princes  and  princesses 
of  attachment  and  devotion  which  present,  has  b^n  signed  by  us» 
has  ever  been*  given  on  earth.  I  and  countersigned  by  the  secretary 
possess  all  from  his  bounty,  it  was  of  the  imperial  family, 
bs  hand'irtiicb  crowned  nie ;  an4       **  Done  at  the    palace*  bf  the 
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Tbuilleriesi  the  dajt  houTi  and  the 
year  aforesaid.  » 

(Signed) 
*»  Napolbon^ 
J08EPHINE9 
Madam  Sy 
LoviSi 

JeROMI  NAPOLBOKf 

Joachim  NAPOLBONt 

EUGENB   NaPOLEONi 

.   JULIBy 

HoRTBNSBy     . 

Cathbrinb^ 
Paulinb^ 
carolinb9 
Camvaccrbs,  prince  arch*chancel- 

lor. 
Count  Regnault,  (de  St.  Jean 

d'Angely.)*' 

Count  Regnault  (St.  J-an d'An- 
^ly}*  after  subnaitting  this  project 
^f  a  seoatus  consultum^  for  dis- 
solving the  marriage  between  the 
emperor  Napoleon  and  the  empress 
Josephine*  erplained  the  motives  o£ 
H  as  follows  :— 

"  My  Lord— Senators^— The  so- 
lemn act  fully  set  forth  in  the  se- 
iiatUA  consultum  now  read,  con- 
tains all  its  motives.  What  could 
ve  add  ?  what  words  could  we  ad- 
dress CD  the  senate  of  France^  but 
would  be  far  ^below  the  affecting 
sounds  received  from  iht  mouths. 
#f  thesQ  two  /august  consorts*  of 
whom  your  deliberati6ns  will  con- 
summstfe  the  generous  resolutions  ? 
Their  hearts  have  coincided  in 
Jnaking-the  noblest  sacrifices  to  the 
greatest  interests — ^they  have  coin- 
cided to  make  policy  of  sentiment 
speak  language  the  most  triie«-*the 
most  persua&ive— the  most  adapted 
tp  move  and  convince.  A^  foreign- 
ers and  as  consorts*  the  emperor  and 
empress  have  done  all— -tnere  only 
remains  for  us  to  love*  to  bless,  and 
Id  aiimire.  them.  'Tis  henceforth 
for  the  French  nation  to  make. 
tiMSBMlvtalieard^tfaeic  mtmoxy  is 


faithful  as  their  hearts— ^they  will 
unite  in  their  grateful  thoughts  tha 
hope  of  the  future  with  the  remem« 
brance  of  the  past,  and  ncve»  will 
monarchs  have  received  more  re^ 
spectt  admiration* .  gratitude  and 
love,  than  Napoleon,  in  immolat* 
ing  the  most  sacred  of  his  affec- 
tions to  the  wants  of  his  subjects— 
than  Josephine  in.  sacrificing  her 
tenderness  for  the  best  of  husbandsf 
through  devotion  for  the  besB 
of  kings-through  attachment  to' 
the  best  of  xiations:— accept,  gentle^ 
men,  in  the  name  of  all  France^ 
in  tha  sight  of  astonished  Europe, 
this  sac^iBce,  the  greatest  ever 
made  on  earth;  and  full  of  tho 
profound  emotion  which  you  feely 
hasten  to  carry  to  the  foot  of  th« 
throne*  in  the  tribute  of  your  sen* 
timentSt  of  the  sentiments  of  all 
Frenchmen,  the  only  prince  that 
can  be  worthy  of  the  fx>rtitude'  of 
our  sovereign,  the  only  consolation 
that  can  be  worthy  of  their  hearts.'* 
The  prince  viceroy  spoke  as  fol- 
lows :— 

'  •*  Prince — Senators,— Yon  hzv0 
heard  the  project  of  the  senatus 
consultum  submitted  to  your  deli- 
berations ;  I  feel  it  my  duty,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  manifest 
the  sentiments  by  which  my  family^ 
are  animated.  My-  mother,  my 
sister,  and  myself,  owe  all  to  the 
emperor — he  has  been  to  us  a  &• 
ther ;  he  will  find  in  us*  at  all 
times,  devoted  children  and  obe- 
dient subjects.  It  is  important  to 
the  happiness  of  France,  that  the 
£()under  of  the  fourth  dynasty^ 
should  in  his  old  age  be  surrounded 
by  direct  descendants,  who  may 
prove  a  security  to  all*  and  a  pledga 
of  the  gl<>ry  of  our  country*  When, 
my  mother  was  crowned,  before 
the  whole  nation*  by  tlie  hands  of 
her  august  consort*  she  contracted 
aaobligatioato  sacrificeall  her  affec- 
tions 
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tions  to  the  tntor^sts  of  France.  She 
has  fulfilled  with  fortitude^  noble- 
ness and  dignity  this  first  of  duties; 
her  soul  has  often  been  moved  at 
beholding  exposed  to  painful  &trug* 
gles,  the  heart  of  a  manf  accus* 
tomed  to  conquer  fortune^  and  ad* 
▼ance  with  a  firm  step  to  the  ac- 
complishnaent  of  his  great  designs. 
The  tears  which  tliis  resolution  nas 
cost  the  emperor,  suffice  for  the 
honour  (a  lagloire)  of  my  mother* 
In  the  situation  she  will  now  fiU^ 
she  will  be  no  stranger,  by  her 
wishes  to  the  feelings  of  the  new 
prosperities  which  await  us,  with  a 
satisfaction  mingled  with  pride, 
that  she  will  behold  the  happiness 
'  her  sacrifices  will  produce  to  her 
■  country,  'and  to  her  emperor." 

This  speech  concluded,  count 
Gamier,  annual  president,  pro- 
posed to  refer  the  senatus  consul- 
tum  to  a  special  committee  of  nine 
members  to  report  thereon  during 
the  sitting. — Agreed  to.  The 
prince  arch-chancellor,  president, 
then  named,  by  lot,  as  scrutineers, 
the  senators  Barthelemy  and  Le 
Mercier;  and  the  following  sena- 
tors were  elected  on  the  committee, 
Gamier,  Lacepede,  Semonville, 
Beurnonville,  Chaptal,  Laplace, 
marshal  duke  of  Dantzic,  marshal 
Serrurier,  and  Monge.  The  sit- 
ting was  suspended  till  their  return. 
At  half  past  four  it  was  resunied, 
and  count  Lacepede  spoke  as  fol- 
lows 2— 

**  My  Lord — Senators, — You 
^are  refen^d  to  your  special  com- 
mittee, the  project  of  tlie  senatus 
consultunr  presented  to  you  by  the 
orators  of  the  council  of  state. 
This  day  more  than  ever  has  the 
emperor^  proved,  that  he  only 
wishes  to  reign  to  serve  his  sub- 
jecu;  the  empress  has  deserved 
that  posterity  should  associate  her 
same  with  that^  of  the  immortal 


Napoleon*  Such*  then,  is  the  coit^ 
dition  of  those  whom  the  throne 
raises  above  others,  only  to  impose 
on  them  obligations  more  severe  i 
how  many  princes,  who  only  con* 
suiting  the  nappiness  of  their  sub' 
jects,  have  been  obliged  to  re^ 
nounce  connexions  the  most  dear 
to  them  ? 

"  To  look  no  further  than  the  pre* 
decessors  of  Naipoleon,  we  find 
thirteen  king9,  whose  duty  as  so- 
vereigns obliged  them  to  dissolve 
the  bond  which  bound  them  to 
their  coiisorts;  and  what  is  well 
worthy  of  remark,  among  thestf 
thirteen  princes  four  of  them  we 
must  reckon  were  French  mo* 
narchs,  admired  the  most  and  che- 
rished, Charlemagne,  PhlUippe  Au4 
guste,  Louis  XII.  and  Henry  IV< 
Ah !  may  he,  whose  glory  and 
self-devotion  surpass  their  self-deo 
votion  and  their  glory,  long  feign 
for  the  prosperity  of  France  and  of 
Europe  !  •May  his  life  continue  far 
beyond  the  thirty  years  he  has  de- 
sired for  the  stability  of  his  empire^ 
May  he  see  around  his  throne 
princes  from  his  blood,  educated  in 
his  spirit  as  in  his  sentiments,  and 
worthy  of  their  august  origin,  se- 
cure for  our  latest  posterity  the  « 
continuance  of  all  the  blessings 
our  country  owes  him !  Ms^  tm 
image  of  the  happiness  of  the 
French,  which  the  present  and  the 
future  will  offer  to  bis  view,  be  the 
reward  of  fais  labours,  and  of  Kit 
sacrifices ! 

**  Your  committee,  senators,  una** 
ntmously  propose  to  you  to  adopt 
the  project  of  the  senatus  consultum 
proposed  to  you ;  2dly9  To  adopt 
also  two  addre&ies,  which  I  shall 
have  the  honour  to  lay  before  you^ 
to  be  presented,  one  to  tlie  emperor 
and  kingt  the  other  to  the  empres* 
queen.*' 

Having  seea  the  project  of  th# 
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senatus  comultuniy  drawn  up  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  57th  article 
of  the  act  of  the  constitution  of  the 
4th  of  August  1802;  after  having 
beard  the  motives  of  the  said  pro- 
jety  the  otators  of  the  council  of 
statet  and  the  import  of  the  special 
comoiisMon  appointed  in  the  sitting 
of  this  day  :  the  adoption  having 
been  under  discussion  by  the  num- 
ber of  members  prescribed  by  the 
£6th  article  of  tne  act  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  4l1i  of  August^ 
1802,  decrees — 

*•  Art,  !•  The  marriage  contracted 
between  the  emperor  Napoleon  and 
the  empress  Josephine  is  dissolved. 

*•  IL  The  empress  Joseph Jne  shall 
preserve  the  title  and  rank  of  em- 
press queen  crowned. 

«*  111.  Her  dowry  is  fixed  at  an 
annual  income  of  two ,  millions  of 
francs,  on  the  revenue  of  the  srate. 

**  IV«  All  the  assignments  which 

may  be  made  by  the  emperor  in 

favour  of  the  empress  Josephine  on 

the  funds  of  the  civil  list,  shall  be 

obli^itory  on  his  successors. 

*•  V.  The  present  senatus  con- 
sultum  shall  be  transmitted  by  a 
message  to  his  imperial  and  royal 
majesty," 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  SENATE  TO  HIS 
MAJESTY  THE  IMPEROB.-  AND 
XING. 

**  The  senate  has  adopted  the 
projet  of  the  senatus  consulium, 
which  has  been  presented  to  it  in 
the  name  of  his  imperial  and  royal 
majesty. 

**  Your  majesty,  sire,  could  not 

five  a* greater  proofof  the  absolute 
evotion  to  the  duties  which  an 
hereditary  throne  imposes.  The 
senate  feeb  in  the  most  lively  man- 
ner, the  necessity  of  expressing  to 
you  how  much  it  is  penetrated  with 
all  the  ^;reat  soul  of  your  is;^csty ; 
it  experiences  that  the  most  e;^en- 
stve  powcTj  the  most  illustiious 
glory,  the  admiration  of  the  most 


remote  posterity  cannot,  stre,  com- 
pensate the  sacrifice  of  your  dearest 
affections.  The  eternal  love  of  the 
French  nation,  and  the  profoundest 
sense  of  all  you  have  done  for  them, 
ca^  alone  console  your  majesty's 
heart," 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  SENATE  TO  HER 
MAJESTY  THE  EMPEEES  AND 
QUEEN. 

"  Madame — Your  imperial  and 
royal  majesty  has  made  to  France 
the  greatest  of  sacrifices.  History 
will  preserve  an  everlasting  remem-. 
brance  of  it^ 

"  The  august  consort  of  the 
greatest  of  monarchs  could  not 
unite  herself  to  his  immortal  glory 
by  a  more  heroic  act  of  self-devo- 
tion. 

"  Long  have  the  French  nation, 
madame,  revered  your  virtues; 
they  revere  tliat  affecting  goodness 
which  inspires  all  your  words,  and 
directs  all  your  actions  :.  they  will 
admire  your  sublime  self-devotion: 
they  will  for  ever  decree  to  your 
imperial  and  royal  majesty  an  ho- 
mage of  gratitude,  respect,  and 
love. 

«*  The  senate  orders  the  two 
above  decrees  to  be  presented  the 
one  to  his  majesty  the  emperor  and 
king,  the  other  to  her  majesty  the 
empress  queen,,  by  the  president 
and  secretaries  of  state, 

"  Signed 
<<CAMBACEE£s,pnncearch-chancel- 

lor  of  tlieempiie,  president, 
'^SfiMONViLLEand  Beurnonvillb, 

secretaries," 

The  orators  of  the  council  of 
state  withdrew,  and  tbe  prince 
arch-chancellor  terminated  the  sit- 
ting* When  his  serene  highness 
withdrew,  he  was  escorted  with  ihc 
jame  honours  shown  him  on  his 
arrival;   . 

mansion-house* 

27*  A  case  .of  a  singular  nature 
was  beard  before  the  lord  mayor 

anri 
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ftnd  al<!cmian  C.  Smith  on  Frt*  worthy  alderman  were  of  opinioa 
day.  The  stewards  of  a  benefit' so-  that  she  ought  to  be  reinstated  oa 
ciety  were  summoned  by  the  widow  the  books  wthe  society* 
of  one  of  their  members  to  show  97.  The  Harlequin  sloop  of  war^ 
cause  why  they  should  not  continue  having  under  conToy23  sailof  ships* 
.  to  pay  her  an  annuity  o^*  HO/,  per  sailed  on  the  5th  insc*  from  Ply- 
annum,  according  to  their  arti-  mouth.  Last  night  the  wind  blew 
des.  Mr.  Alley  attended  on  the  strong  from  the  S.  W.  with  a  heavy 
part  of  the  plantiff,  and  Mr.  Bol-  swell ;  and  it  being  very  dark,  the 
lond  for  the  defendants.  The  cir*  Harlequin  with  me  six  headmost 
€U^^stance$  were  as  follow :— The  ships  ran  ashoi;e  in  Seaford  bay 
rules  of  the  society  provided,  that  at  five  niinuies  before  four.  Signab 
the  widows  of  members  should  be  of  distress  were  fired,  and  a  number 
entitled  to  an  annuity  of  201,9  and  of  sky-rockets,  5cc.  exploded  by  the 
that,  should  they  marry  again,  convoy.  The  remainder  of  the 
the  society,  on  the  payment  of  20/.,  fleet  now  hauled  their  wind,  and 
should  be  released  from  any  further  with  difficulty  cleared  Beachy*head« 
claims  being  made  upon  them.  The'  The  inhabitants  of  Seaford  and* 
husband  of  the  plaintiEF  had  been  Newhaven  were  prevented  from 
dead  upwards  or  five  years,  and  she  rendering  much  assistance  by  the 
had  received  her  annuity  till  about  extreme  naxiness  of  the  nioming« 
eighteen  months  since,  at  which  At  day^break  the  scene  was  such  aiis 
time  she  married ;  and  on  produ*  can  handly  be  described— «-six  of  the 
cing  the  certificate  of  her  marriage  vessels  were  lying  close  together^ 
tome  stewards,  they  paid  her  20/.  and.  the  other  Was  under  the  higk 
and  took  her  receipt  for  it.  Some  cliff,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east. 
time  afterwards  she  discovered  that  Between  six  and  seven  part  of  the 
the  man  whom  she  had  married  crews  were  got  on  shore — others 
had  a  wife  and  several  children  were  floathog  on  raAs,  &c.  until  so 
living  in  Cornwall  j  and  in  fact,  completely  exhausted  that  the  waves 
after  having  spent  her  money  and  washed  them  off,  and  they  perished* 
inadc  away  with  her  property,  he  Several  of  the  vessels  were  corn- 
went  back  to  his  wife,  and  is  now  pletcly  dashed  to  pieces.  Thirty* 
with  her  at  Penzance  in  Cornwall,  two  persons  lost  tlieir  lives.  The 
On  this  desertion  she  applied  to  the  following  are  the  names  of  the  ships 
stewards,  den^andrng  to  be  again  which  yrere  lost  s  the  Weymoum, 
put  upon  thelist  of  widows,  on  the  4  of  her  crew  lost;  February,  14 
ground  of  her  having  been  deceived,  lost ;  Metbedacht,  all  lost;  Travd-*  > 
andthat  she  wasstill,  infiict,  awi-  kr  brig,  Albion  schooner,  and 
.dow.  On  thepart  of  the  defendants  Unice,  crews  all  saved« 
it  was  contended,  that  the  plaintiff 

could  have  no  further  claim  to  the  ^  «A8T  iifDits* 
society,  they  having,  in  compliance  29.  Private  accounts,  received  by 
with  the  rules  of  the  society,  on  the  late  arrivals  lirom  Bombay, 
the  production  of  the  marriage  cer-  communicate  intelligence  of  a  most 
tificate  by  the  plaintiff,  patd  her  unpleasant  nature  s  these  not  onfy 
20/.  and  taken  her  receipt  for  it.  confirm  the  previous  informatiotf 
Several  witnesses  were  called  ofi  of  the  existence  of  a  serious  mis* 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff;  and  the  understanding  berweeo  the  civil  go- 
first  wife  of  the  man  being  proved  vernment  of  one  of  the  Indian  pre^ 
%D  be  alive,  his  lordship  and  the  sideactes  and  (he  iaulitary,  bat  add 

apar- 
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a  particular  not  generally  known  reginvent,    with  a  detichment  of 

in  this  country,   that  one  of  the  sepoys  and  artillery^  had  been  de* 

company's  regiments  h.id  forcibly  stined  to  thi^  service.     The  pirates 

possessed  itself  of  the  fo:  t  of  Ma-  are  stated,  in  roiuid  numbersy  at 

sulipatam.     The  commanding  of-  12,000  men* 
ficer  of  the  regiment  is  said  to  have  ^        ^      ^.^ 

been  previously  placed  under  arrest  ,  ^^^"^^^y*  ^^^'  -'^^ 

by  the  soldiery.     The  accounts  do         General  Orckri,— The   followiilg 

not  state  whether  tlie  fort  had  been  regulations  have  been  substitute  J 

subsequently    surrendered  by  the  for  those  notified  in  the  general  or* 

mutineers,  though  mention  is  made,  der  of  the  20th  March  la^,  which   ' 

that  after  a  vain  attempt  to  divide  had  been  found  not  sufficiently  ex* 

the  regiment  by  ordering  small  de-  planatoiy  of   his  majesty's  inten* 

tachments  from  it,  col.  .Malcolm  tions :  "No  officer  shall  be  pro* 

had  been  sent  to  die  northward  moted  to  the  rank  of  a  captain  un* 

with  conciliatory  proposals,    and  til  he  has  been  diree  years  a  subal" 

had  returned  to  Madras  without  ef-  tern. — No  officer  shall  be  promoted 

fect?tig  the  purpose  of  his  mission.  to  the  rank  of  major  until  he  has 

The    obnoxious    officers,     wlio  been  seven  years,  in  the  service,  of 

were  supposed  to  have  take^i  an  which  he  shall  have  been  at  least 

acuve  share  in  the  circulation  of  %wo  years  a  captain ;  and  no  major 

memorials  within  their  respective  shall  be  appointed  to  the  rank  of 

commands,  and  who,  according  to  lieutenant- colonel  until  he  has  been 

foregoing  accounts,  had  been,  in  nine  years  in  the  service. — No  offi- 

consequence,  ordered  to  the  presi-  cer  shall  be  allowed  to  fill  any  staff 

dency,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  appointment  (that  of  aid-de-camp 

their  passage  to  Europe,  had  ar-  excepted)  Until  he  has  been  four 

rived  at  Madras  ;  and  one  of  them,  years  in  the  ser-vice. — No  subaltern 

an  officer  of  distinction  and  family^  officer  shall  be  considered  eli?ibl« 

had  been  sent  in  close  arrest  to  to  hol^  the  appointment  of  aid^de- 

Poonamallee,    the    dep6t  of   the  camp  until  he  has  been   present 

French  and  Dutch  prisoners.  with  hb  regiment  at  least  one  year/* 

"The  governor-general  had  deem- 
ed  it  necessary,    in  this  state  of  ^  lunatic. 

things,  to  address.a  detached  order  .    An  inquiry  was  held  at  the  Mer- 

to  die  coast  army,  consisting  of  68  maid  inn,  at  Jiacknev,  to  ascertain 

;(nanuscript  pages,   conveying  his  whether  Mr.  S.  Bell,  a  merchant 

sense  of  the  late  acts  of  that  body,  and  ship-owner,  of  Che^pside,  was 

in  very  energetic  language.  a  lunatic  or  not,  as  dir^^ted  by  a 

Letters  from  Bombay  mention,  decree  of  the  high  court  of  chan- 

that   the    pirates    in  the  Persian  eery.    Sayers,  esq.  appoint-  , 

Gulf  had  increased  to  a  most  for-  ed  sheriET  by  the  lord  chancellor^ 
^nidable  body,  and  had  carried  on  .presided.  The  commissioners  were 
their  predatory  warfare  with  un-  Mr^  Evance,  and  two  other  magt* 
ysual  success,  and  more  than  usual  strates.  There  were^  fifteen  jury- 
barbarity.    A  naval  and  military  men* 

force  had  in  consequence  been  or-        The  evidence  adduced  to  prova 

dered  to  proceed   to    the    Gulf,  the  insanity  of  Mr.  Bell  was,  that, 

Three    frigates^    with    numerous  in  the  month  of  September  last» 

transports,  and  a  part  gf  the  65tb  several  proposals  for  contracts  were 
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sent  in  to  the  commissioners  of  the    posed  it  was  only  the  iron   hart 
kiavy  boardy  to  supply  ^em  with    which  presented  him  from  getting 
sail-cloth 'and    canvass;    most  of    out  of  the  window.    Ad  kins  went 
the  propositions  Were  for  two  shil-    for  assistance,   and,  on  his  return 
lings  and  five  pence  per  yard  ;  but    with  a  man,  Mr.  Bell  had  broken 
Mr.  Bell  sent  in  a  proposition  for    down    two  doors   and  two  wain- 
two  shillings  and  two  pence  per    scots,  and  was  then  in  the  act  of 
yard.       Wr.   Bell  called    several    breaking  down  a  strong  door  with 
times  at  the  Navy-ofRce,  requesting     a  chair  ;   they,   after  a  desperate 
to  have  an  answer  to  his  proposals.     stmp;glc,    succeeded    in    securing 
On  the  morninc;  of  tlic  6'th  of  Sep-    him ;   and,    having  got  him    on 
tember  Mr.  Befl  went  to  the  Navy-    a  bed,  fastened  hand-cuffs  on  him. 
office  and  inquired  for  Mr.  score-    Mr.  DufF;  Mr.  Bell's  solicitor,  went 
tary  Nelson  ;  and  not  being  able    to  the  Brown  Bear  public*house  the 
to  see  Mr.  Nelson,   or  obtain  an    same  morning,  and,  being  satis- 
answer  to  the  cheap    proposition    fied,  from  the  variety  of  circum- 
for  the  contract  he  had  made,  he    stances  that  occurred,  directed, him 
behaved  in  a  very  disoiderly  man-    to  be  taken  to  Warburton's  mad- 
ner,  abusing  the  clerks,  throwing    house  at  Hoxton  ;  which  was  ac- 
books  at  them  $  and  his  conduct    cordingly  done.    Mr.  Bell  remain- 
was  so  extremely  violent,  that  H.    ed  there  till  the  Sd  of   October, 
Adkins,  belonging  to  Bow-street    when  he  broke  out  of  the  house ; 
office,  who  attendU  at   the  Navy    and  in  the  course  of  that  day  he 
Pay-office,   was  sent  for,  who  at    called  at  the  Brown  Bear  public- 
last  succeeded  in    taking  him  to    house,  Bow-street,  and  had  a  pint 
Bow-street*    Mr.  Nares  conversed    of  porter ;  he  drank  it  very  quietly, 
with  him  for  some  time,  and  en-    and  when  he  had  finished  it,  he 
tertained  no  doubt  of  his  being  de-   jumped  over  the  table  and  ran  oat 
ranged.      JHe  was   taken  to  the    of  the   house.      He    went   from 
Brown  Bear  public-house,   to   be    thence  to  Islington,  where  it  was 
onder  the  care  of  Adkins,  where    discovered  who  ne  was,  and  he  was 
he  went  to  bed,  and  Adkins  sat  np    conveyed  to  Mr.  Duff's  house,  his 
with  him.    About  one  o'clock  he    solicitor,    in    Nicholas-lane,    who 
awoke,  and  told  Adkins  that  there    sent  him  back  to  Warburton's  mad- 
was  QO  occasion  for  his  sitting  up,    house.— In  consequence  of  the  af- 
that  he  was  sensible  of  the  state  ne    fiicted  state  of  Mi'.  Bell's  mind, 
had  been  in,  bwt  he  was  then  per-    his  &ther  came  to  town  fiom  Scot- 
fectly  composed,  and  desired  him    land.— On  the  7th  of  November 
to  go  to  bed ;  Adkins  agreed  to    Mr.  Bell  was  considered  so  much 
this,   provided  he  would  let  him    recovered,  that  his  father  took  him 
lock  him  in,  assigning  a  reason,  if   out  of  Warburton's  house*     He 
he  didnot,  some  person  might  c^^me    rcmatr4ed  quiet  for  several   days, 
into  the  room  and  inspect  his  pa-    till  he  was  walking  with  his  father 
pers.    Adkins  went  to  bed,   but    in  Oxford-street,  when  he  contrived 
was  called  up  again  about  three    to  give  him  the  slip,  went  directly 
o'clocji,  in  consequence  of  the  vio-    to  his  stable,   mounted  his  faorse» 
knt  conduct  of  Mr.  Bell, — when    and  rode  off  full  speed  ;  and  it  « 
]ic   discovered  that  Mr.  BeU  hud    supposed  went  at  snch  a  rate,  that 
broken  every  pane  <f£  glass  out  of   he  passed  through  aft  the  turnpike 
the  window-frame ;  and  it  is  sup-    gates  from  Hyde  Park-comer  tm 
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Longford,  without  paying,  wheref 
the  gate-keeper  stopped  nirn  for 
the  toll :  he  told  the  tnAxi  he  had  no 
money,  but  the  latter  refused  to  let 
htm  pass.  Mr.  Bell  dismounted, 
and  walked  back  towards  London, 
ull  he  cstvne  up  wtdi  a  hackney 
coach,  which  he  hired.  Mr.  Bell 
jot  oat  of  the  coach  in  the  city.. 


The  coachman  demanded  Ixis'^fiire ; 
Mr.  Bell  told  him  he  had  no  mone  v, 
but  if  he  would  follow  hip  he  Would 
get  iL  The  coachman  accordingly 
followed  him  to  Mr.  Warburton'i 
hottse  at  Hoxton,  when  the  coach- 
TQon  was  paid. — ^The  jury  decided^ 
that  Mr*  Bell  was  insane. 


The  LONDON  GENERAL  BILL  qf 

ft 

CHiiiiTeTvtNAs  and  Rurials /rom  December  \^,  1808,  to  December  12.  1909. 
tf*w^^^  S  Males      9931  I   I'naU,  I  „    .   .  f  M'alcs      8636;  lo  all,  I  Decreased  in 
CBTiitened  J  pemales  9631  J  19,612  |  ^""*^  \FeinaIe8  80445  16,680  |  BuriAls  i^Sf. 


Died  under  9  ye<rs  4937 

Betireen  8  and  5     1916 

5  aod  10     754 

lOaodSO     566 


20  and  30- 1145 
30{ind40.]478 
40  and  50 -1748 
50 and  60-1419 


DISEASES. 
Aboni  ve»  SCill  bum5 1 4iFi!Aul4 
Absceis  ...     •     .49 
A^      .    .    .    1251 


Agae  .    .    . 
ilpoplexyAtsadden203 
Anhmi  &f  htbttic488 
Bile      .   .    . 
Bleeding  .     .     .  .  24 
Bursten  k  Rupture  15 
Cancer  ....   55 
CbildbM  .     . 
Cokla     .     ...   15 
CuUck,  Oripef ,  fcc.  15 
Cbosuinption    .  457( 
Convulsions    .     3463 
Coufb,  nod  Ifooplng- 
Cough  ...   591 
^runp  p    •    •    •    2 
Croop    ....   81 
piabctes   .     • 
PropsjT    •     . 
Evil 2 


Peveniofall  kindsl066l3carUitiim 


Piax       .    •    . 
French  Pox    . 
Qout    .    •    . 
Qravel,  Stone,  ttnd 


3|ScurY7  . 
Small' Pox 
Sore  Thniat 


9 
29 

30 


lS3(Qfluenz« 


Straogtirsr  . ,  .  10 
Grief  ....  5 
Jaundice  •  .  •  26 
Jaw  Locked  •  .  4 
Inftarmmation  .  •  511 
a  .  .  .  «7 
Livergnivm  •  «  21 
Lunatic  •  •  •  .166 
Measles.  .  ^  .  106 
Miscarriage  •  .  2 
Mortification.  .167 
Palsy  .  .  .  .  1S3 
Palpitation  of  the 

Heart  .  •  •  •  1 
Pleurisy  .    •    .    .19 

3 
Rbeumitiftrh    •    .'    2 


Spasm    ....  24 
St.  Anthony's  Fire    ! 
SL^Vittts's  Dance  . 
Stoppage  in  the  Sto- 
mach .    •    .    .  5i() 
Strangury 


.  1 
736lQuin$v 


1(1^-0 
105-0 
110.(f 

115 -a 


•~*  llDrowned    .    •      124 
4lExceaiiTe  Drhik-      ' 


60aud70-12?i5 

100-2 

70  and  80-1063 

101 -0 

80  and  90-  369 

102-0 

90  and  100-   54 

103  -0 

1163] 

.    .7 


Sores  ^nd  Ulcers   .  5  Found  Dead 


308 


Teeth 

Thrush 

Tumour  .    .    •    •  1 

Water  m  the  Chest  11 

Water  in  the  Head  252 

Worms  ....     5 

CASCJAtTtfiS. 
Bit   by  a  Rattle- 
snake •    •    •    •  1 
Bit  by  a  mad  dog  .'  I 
Bruised  •    .        *  *  ^ 
Burnt   .    .    •    •    30 


log    .    • 

executed*. 


7 
6 
8 

2 
1 
1 


Fractured 

Frighted  •    «    .    • 
Frozen     .... 
Killed  by  Palls  and 
several  other  Ac- 
cidents   ...  68 
Killed  themselfes    52 
39lMurdefed   .    .    .    l 
Oreijo^  •     .     •    .'  1 
Poisoned     .    •    •    4 
Scalded  .     «    .     •    5 
Snotbered    •    <    •  1 
Starved    ....  1 
Suffocated    #    .    •    7 


Total  826 


^  ThM  have  been  executed  it  tbe  city  of  London  and  county  of  Airr«y  76 ;  of  whkli 
.Himbef  6  only  have  heen  reported  to  be  honed  (as  such)  within  the  bills  of  aiot  tality. 


BIRTHS  hi  tif^ar  1S09. 

Jart.  3.  Thek(fy  of  the  hob.  Her- 
bert Gardiner  of  a  son. 

8.  The  -wift  of  Mr,  M^Cdrrid  of 
Aree  childh-eiu  -  * 


10.  Countess  Oxford  of  a  daia^ 


ter. 


— .  The   bon.    Mrs.  Cotxrthejr 
Boyli  of  a  daughter « 

1^.  The  lady  of  the  ter.  C.  Rits^- 
Uxisbf^toti. 

(02)  tiS.  The 
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96.  The  hon.  Mi's.  Winiii  of  a  son. 

30.  Lady  Caroline  Lambe  of  a 
daughter. 

jfy,  1.  The  countess  of  Loudon 
and  Moira  of  a  daughter, 

6.  Lady  Slonson  of  a  son  and 


10.  Lady  Louvaine  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

14.  Countess  of  EnniskOlen  of  a 
ton. 

20.  Viscountess  Crimston  of  a 
ton  and  heir. 

28.  The  wife  of  capt.  Hodge  of 
a  daughter. 

Maub  3.  The  lady  of  R.  J. 
Chambers,  esq.  of  a  son. 

^— .  Viscountess  Glentworth  of  a 
son  and  heir.  ^ 

5.  Lady  Augusta  Leith  of  a  son. 

9.  The  lady  of  Mr.  sergeant 
Vaughan  of  a  son  and  heir. 

14.  The  lady  of  Thomas  Cadell, 
esq.  of  a  daughter. 

22.  The  ladv  of  Ccutts  Trotter, 
esq.  of  a  daughter. 

25.  The  lady  of  the  hon.  E.  J. 
Tumour  of  a  daughter.* 

SO.  The  lady  of  John  Idle,  esq. 
9f  a  daughter. 

jifril  4f,  The  lady  of  Edmond 
Tumor,  esq.  of  a  son. 

8.  The  lady  of  Philip  Francis, 
esq.  of  a  daughter. 

15.  The  hon.  Mrs.  Pelham  of  a 
son. 

16.  The  lady  of  gen.  F.  Dundas 
of  a  son. 

20.  The  lady  of  major  St.  Paul 
•f  a  daughter. 

22.  Countess  Selkirk  of  a  son 
and  heir. 

SO.  Hon.  Mrs.  Hugh  Percy  of  a 
daughter. 

May  S.  Viscountess  Hereford  of 
a  son. 

9.  The  lady  of  George  Smith, 
«sq.  of  a  apn. 

11  •  Madame  Catalan!  of  a  ion. 


17.  Countess  Grey  of  a  son. 

19.  Tlie  lady  of  the  right  hoo. 
R.  P.  Carew  of  a  daughter. 

20.  Countess  de  Mesnardof  a  son* 

25.  The  lady  of  sir  Thomas 
Dyke  Acland  of  a  son. 

SI.  The  lady  of  the  rev.  J.  W. 
Burford  of  a  daughter. 

June  6.  Lady  Mosley  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

15.  Lady  Caroline  Stuart  Wort- 
ley  of  a  daughter. 

14.  Countess  of  Albemarle  of  a 
son, 

16.  Lady  Ellenborough  of  he» 
7th  son  and  1 3th  child. 

2 1 .  Lady  Andover  of  a  son.  • 

22.  The  bdy  of  Mr.  aldennaa 
Atkins  of  a  son. 

— .  Lady  Harriet  Bagot  of  a 
son. 

26.  The  lady  of  sir  Robert  Wil- 
liams of  a  son. 

SO.  The  marchioness  of  Taii- 
stock  of  a  ^n. 

July  1.  The  lady  of  sir  a  M. 
Burrell  of  a  son.         .... 

8.  Lady  Jane  Taylor  of  a  son. 

12.  Countess  Craven  of  a  son. 
— .  The  countess  of  Aberdeen 

ef  a  daughter. 

13.  The  countess  of  Dalkeith  of 
a  son. 

15.  The  lady  of  Isaac  Goldsmid* 
esq.  of  a  son. 

19.  Viscountess  St.  Asaph  of  a 
daughter. 

20.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Easton  of 
two  sons*  and  a  daughter. 

21.  The  duchess  of  Richmond 
of  a  daugluer,  being  the  14th  child. 

23.  The  countess  «of  Abingdon, 
of  a  dautrhter. 

27.  The  lady  of  George  Orme- 
rod,  esq. 

yfug.  1.  The  lady  of  the  rev.  J. 
Simkinson  cf  a  son. 

8.  The  lady  of  William  Toofce, 
esq.  of  a  daughien 

10.  Lady 
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10.  Lad/  Bagot  of  a  daughter.  12.  hzdy  Keith  of  a  daughter.' 

18.  The  lady  of  sir  Jolin  W.  22.  Lady  Morpeth  of  a  son. 
Smithy  bart.  of  a  son.  24./  Lady  Robert  Fitzgerald  of 

19.  Lady  Elizabeth  Talbot  of  a  a  son. 

•on.  SI.  The  lady  of  the  rer.  Henry 

23.  The  lady  of  F.  Freeling,  esq.  Neville  of  a  son.             , 

of  a  dauehter.  . . 

4?4.  Mrs.  Hazleton^  wife  of  a  jour- 

aeyman  wheeler,  of  three  sons.  MARRIAGES  in  the  year  1809. 

48.  The  lady  of  capt.  Otway  of 

a  daughter.  ,    Jan,  2.  George  Richards,  esq. 

S^.  2.  Tlie  lady  of  the  horn  to  miss  F.  KettnlBy. 

P.  R.  D.  Burrellof  a  daughter.  3.  Hon.  D.  P.  Bouverie,  to  miss 

9.  The  lady  of  Ed.  Popham,  L.  May.                      .       ^               ' 

esq.  of  a  daughter.  ?•  Thomas  Moore,  esq.  to  miss 

17.  The  lady  of  William  Dom-  Grey. 

ville  jun.  esq.  of  a  daughter.  9.  Sir  Thomas  Gage,  bart.  to 

25.  The  lady  of  George  Polhill,  lady  M.  A.  Browne. 

•  esq.,  of  a  son.  10.  R.  T.  Farquhar,  esq.  to  miss 

Oct*  2.  Viscountess  Primrose  of  F.  Lautour. 

a  son.  1 5.  H.  Jackson,  esc),  to  miss  Poole. 

4.  Her  Prussian  majesty  of  a  son.  18.  James  Drummond,  esq.  to 

— .  The  wife  of  John  Allen  of  lady  A.  S.  Murray. 

three  daughters.  Feb.  1.  Rev.  J.  Grundy,  to  miu 

11.  Lady  Sinclair  of  a  son.  A.Hancock. 

18.  Lady  Mulgrave  of  a  son.  2.  J.  Morrough,  esq.  to  miss  M. 
22.  The  lady  of  John  Milford,  Plowden. 

esq.  of  a  son.  9.  Rev.  G.  W.  Marsh,  to  misf 

26.  The  lady  of  William  Stanley  S.  Hart. 

Clarke,  esq.  of  a  son.  13.  Rev.  Dr.  Weminck,  to  tht 

27.  The  lady  of  i\r  R.  Phillips  hon.  Mrs.  Wynn. 

of  a  daughter.  1 6.  Sir  A.  Paget,  to  l-^dy  AugusUi 

28.  Lady  Arundell  of  a  daughter.  Fane,  late  wife  of  lord  Boringdon, 
31.  Theladyofj.ir  George  Dow-  from  whom  she  was  divorced  on 

yer,  bart.  of  a  daughter.  the  14rth.- 

iViw.  2.  The  lady  of  capt.  P.  Par-  21.  Rev.  F.   Graham,  to  mist 

ker  of  a  son.  Paley. 

7.  Lady  Holland  of  a  son.  22.  Rev.  T.  G.  Ty;idale,  to  miM 

16.  Lady  Marsham  of  a  daugh-  Earle. 

ter.  25.  Stephen  Vertue,  esq.  to  mitt 

18.*  The  lady  of  Richard  Neave,  A.  Brent. 

esq.  of  a  son.  27-  J.  O.  Vandeleur,  esq.  to  miss 

— .  Hon.  Mrs.  Codrington  of  a  C.  Glasse. 

daughter.  March  2.  Rev.  J.  St.  Leger,  to  ' 

29.  The  lady  of  Dr.  Stodart  of  miss  Wiliiams. 

twins.  6.  Capt.  Reade,  to  miss  Hoskyns. 

Deg*  2.  The  lady  of  Henry  Hob-  9-  Lieut,  col.  Townsend,  to  miss 

house,  esq.  of  a  daughter.  Scott. 

10.  Lady  Catherine  Forrester  of  II.  Reader  Clarke,  esq.  to  miss 

a  daughter.  M.  Pinhorn. 

(0  3)  16.  Rev. 
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16.  Rev.  Jlenry  Raikest  to  suss  19.  Rev.  D.  W.  Davis,  to  mlsi 

Whittingtoo.             «  Akhursc. 

21.  Hon.  and  rev.  Edward  Grefy  22.  W.  C.   Key,  esq.  to  miss 

to  miss  C.  Crofts.  Down. 

93.  Capt.  G.  Heathcote»  to  miss  ^^^  Thomas  Walnwright,  esq.  t« 

A.  Lyell.  miss  E.  Kevill. 

29.  Capt.  Bairdy  to  miss  Di^n.  26.  £.  Wodehoase,  esq.  to  nusi 

JfrU  1.  Capt.  T.  P.  Baugh,  to  Lucy  Wodehouse. 

mist  Scotr.  29.  Sir  llioma$   Ramsay,  bait. 

5.  Major  George  Evans,  to  miss  to  miss  Steele. 

Spalding.  -«'.  Rear  admiral  Stopford,  tm 

10.  E.  J.  Esdaile,  esq.  to  miss  miss  Mary  Fanshawe.- 

Prake.  July  S.  J.  P.  Bastard,  esq.  to  miss 

15.  Rev.  X^ods,  to  missSwayne.  J.  A.  Martin. 

)8.  Rev.  Theopbilu^  Frosser,  to  — .  C.  N.  Noel;  esq.  to  miss  Wei* 

miss  Newport.  man.' 

.     2^.  J*  jG.  Jones,  esq.  to  miss  F.  5.  Thomas  Richards,   esq.  te 

/Brer.t.  Mrs.  Edwards.                     • 

95.  Mr.  W.  Armstead,  to  miss  7.  Sir  A.  O.  Moleswordi,  bait* 

£.  Godfrey.  to  miss  Brown. 

May  1.  Rev.  J.  Rose,  to  miss  11.  T.  H.  Farqubar,  esq.  tomiss 

Babington.  SybiUa  Rockliffe, 

4.  Rev.  J.  Stevens,  to  miss  A*  13.  Sir  G.  Rumbold  to  miss  £. 

M.  Norton.  Parkyns. 

'  8.  W.  Milner,  esq*  to  miss  H.  l7.  H.  Barry,  M.  D.,  to  miss  £• 

Bentiack.  M.  Bedford. 

9.  Edward  Grove,  esq.  to  miss  22.  T.  Nicholls,  esq.  to  miss  H* 

^«  Hartopp.  Rivaz. 

11.  f.  Popham,  esq.  to  miss  S.  27.  Cholmeley  Deroigy,  esq.  to 
fenwick.  miss  Hale. 

IS.  Edward  Davies,  esq.  to  miss  SI.  Lambert  Blair,  esq.  to  the 

6.  Jones.  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  gen» 

17.  The  hon.  George  Lambe,  to  Stopford. 

mademoiselle  Caroliiie  St.  Jules.  Jfu^.  1.  John  Phillips,  esq.  to  miss 

18.  Francis  Evans,  esq.  to  miss  A.  F.  Shawe. 

fi.  Locke.    .  7.  Sir  H.  Mildmay^'to  mi$s  Bon- 

23.  D.  W.  Harvey,  esq.  to  miss  verie. 

Johnston.  1 0.  Charles  Pott,  esq.  to  miss  Cox. 

27.  Dr.  Parr  of  Exeter,  to  miss  17.  J*  W.  Goodwyn,  esq.  to  miss 

f*.  Robson:  £.  Flower,  second  daughter  of  the 

June  1.  Mr.AVilliam  Caslo|[i,  t;o  lord  mayor  of  London, 

miss  Bonner.  1 9.  Ed ward.Carter,  eso.  to  Mafy, 

— -.  Sir  H.  V.  Darell,  to  miss  the  fnurth  daughter  of  ice  late  sir 

Becher.  Jfohn  Carter. 

6.  Henry  Card,  esq.  to  miss  C*  22.  S.  R.  Solly,  esq.  to  miss 
Jletcher.  Hammond. 

9.  John  Shaw>  esq.  to  miss  H.  2S.LordBoringdon,totiatssTaI- 

Eade.  hot. 

12.  William  Davey,  esq.  to  miss  24*  Philip  Cipriani,  esq.  to  Mrs. 
A.  Thomton.1  Waller, 

'      .  Sl.J^homal 
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.   SI.    Thomas    Deacon»   esq.  to  16.  Viscount  Bernard^  to  ladf 

miss  purand.  Sophia  Poulctt. 

$epi^  k  Francis  Carlton^  esq.  to  25.    Lord  Hamilton,    to    miss 

nirss  Montgomeriel  Douglas. 

?•  James  BriggSy   esq.  to  miss  27.  Captain  S toner,  to  the  eldest 

Vincent.  daughter  of  Charles  Butler,  esq.  • 

13.  Rev.  J.  Barrett,  to  miss  Slade.  29.  Lieut,  col.  Egerton,  to  miss 

H.  J.  Osboru»  esq.  to  miss  Da-  Trowbridge, 

vers.  •      D.Y'.  .2.  Jam^  Wilkinson,  esq.  to 

19.  The  hon.  E.  Harbord,  to  tbe  the  second  daughter  of  C.  A.  Craig, 

hon.  mi:6  Vernon^  esq, 

27.  H.  Guruc)',  esq.  to  miss  Bar-  .  7.  Robert  Storks,  esq.  to  miss 
claf.  Brooke. 

28.  Henry  Erskine,  esq.  to  the  13.  Rev.  CJiarles  Brooke,  to 
youngest  daughter  of  sir  Charles  Charlotte,  chh-d  daughter  of  the 
Shipley.  rev.  F.  Cauper. 

30.  Mr.  Redfern,    to  miss  M:  16.  Sir  Brook  W.  Bridges,  bart. 

Greenwood.  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  sir  Henry 

Ocu  1.  R.  C.  Pync,  esq.  to  miss  Hawley,  bart. 

Pizzie.                  '  20.  O.  G.  Gregory,  LL.D.  to 

'4.  Hon.  S.  H,  Ongley,  to  miss  .  miss  Beddome. 

Monox.  24.     Lord    Granville    Leveson 

11.    Sir  W.   Sidney   Smith,   to  Go wer,  to  lad*- Harriet  Cavendish, 

lady  Rumbolu*  26.  Egei  ton  Leigh,  esq.  jun.  to 

— .  Edward   Christian,  esq.   to  miss  Stratton. 

missWalmsley.  30.  Euclid   Shaw,  esq.  to  miss 

16.    F.   Wharton,  esq.  to  lady  Saunders. 

Anne  Duff.  31.  Charles  Thomas  Macklin,esq* 

19.  Charles  Walker,  esq.  to  miss  to  miss  Moore. 

Cnrw^n  ' 

— .  The  duke  of  Devonshire,,  to  .       DEATHS  in  the  year  1809- 

lady  Elizabeth  Forster.  Jan.  2.  The  marquis  of  Sliso. 

21.    Booth   Grey,  esq.,  to  lady  3.  The  rev.  Richard  Shepherd, 

Sophia  Grey.      *  D.D.  F.R.S. 

23.  John  Hen;7  Ley,  esq.  to  lady  5.  The  hon.  Caroline  Cornwallis. 

Frances    Dorothy     Hay,    second  — .  Geueral  Edw.irvl  Smith,  one 

daughter  of  the  late  marquis    of  of  the  surviving  officers  who  were 

Tweeddale,  under  the  cJinmanJ  of  Woifc  when 

26.  Jeremiah  Dick,  esq.  to  paiss  he  fell  at  Quobec. 

Harriette  Le  Coq.  16.  General  Moore,  killed  at  Co- 

27.  Rev.  R.  CoUeit,  M.  A.  to  runna. 

miss  F.  M.  Smith.  — .  Captain  Charles  ^  Stanliope, 

30.  Edward  Ellice,  esq.  to  lady  shot  through  the  heart  at  Corunna. 

Anne  Betteswortli.  17-  Sir  F.  Vincent.  - 

Nov.  1.  William  Speke,  esq.  to  24'.  Lady  Lumm. 

mi'is  Andrews.  27.  Major  A.  A.  CampbelL 

9.  Thomas  Northmore,  esq.  to  28.  Sir  John  Miers. 

miss  Eden.  31.  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Philip 

15.  R.  C.  Blunt,  esq.  to  miss  E.  Meadows  Martineau,  esq. 

F-  Mercer.  Feb.  1 .  Mrs.  T.  Randolph.    . 

(04)3.  D.  Camp- 
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5.  D*  Campbelly  esq. 

5.  Rev.  R.  A,  Ingram^ 

S,  His  grace  duke  of  Ancaster. 

10.  Lady  Augusta  Bennet. 

1 3.  Mrs.  Sims,  wife  of  Dr.  Sims. 

20.  R.  Gough,  esq. 

fiS.  Dowager  lady  Ashbnrton. 

24.  The  earl  of  Orford. 

27.  F.  Lawrence,  esq.  D.C.L. 

March  1.  Archibald  Geddes, 
esq. 

4.  John  Loveday,  osq.  D.C.L. 

8.  Mrs.  Cornewcdl,  relict  of  the 
right  non.  C.  W.  Comewall^  Speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons. 

1 1  p  Mrs.  Cowley^  a  well  known 
-driraatic  writer. 

13.  Robert  Wrcy,  esq.  the  com- 
panion in  arms  to  gen*.  Wolfe. 

19.  Mr.  Hu;;n  Hewson,  the 
HughnStrap  in  Koderic  Random. 

21.  The  duchess  of  Bohon. 

23.  Mr.  Thomas  Holcroft. 

25.  Mrj«,  SeJB/^ard,  the  poetess. 

29.  Edwnrd  lord  Petrlo. 

,  jffril  3.  Rev.  Dr.  Roberts^ 

8.  Lady  Hughes. 

13.  Cornelius  Denne,  esq. 

16*  The  Lidy  of  J.  Smithy  esq. 
M.P. 

17.  Davii  Pixcalrn,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Ice. 

24.  Thomas  Old,  esq. 

25.  The  lev.  James  Falconer, 
D.D. 

— .  Lndy  Lucy  Stanley,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  earl  o(  D6rby. 

27.  Charles  Alexander  Ciicket, 
esq. 

30.  Sophia,  eldest  daughter  of 
Philip  Deare,  esq.        "  • 

Mas  1.  Rev.  Thomas  Waters. 
5.  Rev.  Josh uii  Pearson, 
6»  Daniel  Wildman,  esq. 

7.  Al<^xander  Hunter,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  &c.  • 

8.  Rev,  J.  J.  Harrison. 
— *.  John  Morfitt,  esq. 

^  Patrick  Plunkett,  M.p. 
r—.  Walsh  Porter,  esq. 


10.  Rev.  Charles  Poyntz,  D.D. 

11.  Rev.  George  Croft,  D.D. 
14.  Dr.  Beilby  PorUus,  bishop 

of  London. 

18.  W.  Welby,  esq, 

24.  Robert  Allan,  esq. 

25.  Stephen  Simson,  esq. 

26.  Mr.  Thomas  Wedgwood. 
29,.  J.  H.>  Foley,  esq. 

— -.  W,  Woodgate,  e^q. 

— ,  The  lady  of  the  rev.  Dr. 
Knox. 

7-.  Jof^annes  Von  Muller,  die 
celebrated  Swiss  historian. 

30.  David  Barclay,  esq. 

31'.  Santerre,  rendered  infamous 
b)iiiis  conduct  to  Louis  XVL  on  his 
cxecntion. 

June  1.  Filmer  Honey  wood,  esq, 

2.  J.  P.  Hungerford,  esq. 

— .  Dr.  Beck  with,  organist  of 
the  cathedral,  Norwich. 

5.  Hon.  Mrs.  Butler,  mother  to 
the  late  countess  Darnley. 

11.  Mr.  W.  W.  Macpherson. 

15.  The  wife  of  Mr.  N.  S.  Ma. 
chin. 

17-  Lewis  Poignaud,  l^.D. 

2).  Mr.  Daniel  Lambert  (see 
Principal  Occurrences). 

24.  Mr.  Edward  Collinson. 

t7.  Mrs.  Catharine  Knightley. 

28.  Sir  Stair  Agnew. 

29.  Mr.  Thomas  Isherwood. 
80.  W.  Perfect,  M.D. 

Ju!y3»  The  lady  of  sir  James 
Bond. 
— •  S.  Houston,  Esq. 

6.  C.  H.  Chaunsey,  esq. 
8.  Peter  Berthou,  esq. 

'  12.  Mr.  Benjamin  Uphill. 

14.  Charles  Agar,  earl  of  Nor* 
manton. 

— .  Sir  Stukeley  Shuckburgh, 
bart. 

19^  The  hon.  Mrs.  St.  Leger. 

2i.  William  Strode,  esq. 

23.  Rev*  G.  Downing,  M.A. 

24.  Mr.  Alderman  F&mming.  . 
27«  J*  D.  Worgan,  esq. 

28..  The 
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%.  Hie   rev.    Hugh   Morgan, 

D.D. 

d).  Rer.  J.  Maxriott,  LL.D* 
^ug,  2.     Rear   admiral  James 

Bradby. 

3.  Andrew  Mackaj,  LL.I). 
f.R.S. 

5.  Sir  G.  Colebrooke,  bart. 
— .  Lady  Clarges. 

7.  Rev.  AV.  Sandford. 

8.  Lady  A.  Hume. 

•— .  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  bart. 
1 L  Countess  dowager  pf  Shrews- 
bury, 

12.  Lord  Henry  Stuart. 
15.  Samuel  Toulmin,  esq. 

J  8.  Matthew  Bolton,  esq.  F.R^S. 
23.  W.  Farr,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
24-.  Rev.  T.  Clare,  D.D. 
— .  Sir  R.  S.  Cotton,  bart. 

29.  Gen.  Robert  Melville. 

30.  Rjregrine  Wentworth,  6sq. 
Sept.  3.  Sir  John  Murray,  bart. 
-— .  llie  earl  of  Coventry. 

4.  The  lady  of  sir  William  Scott. 
8.  Lieut,  col.  Donaldson. 

13.  Lieut,  gen.  Fraser. 

17-  William  Raisin,  aged  99. 

21.  Thd  widow  of  capt.  James 
Alms. 

25.  John  Travers,  «sq. 

27.  Mrs.  Bentham,  mother  of 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons. 

30.  Miss  Jane  Elizabeth  Hurdis. 

Oct.  1.  Sir  Elijah  Impey. 

2.  The  lady  of  the  rev.  Dr.  John 
I>isney« 

3.  Lady  Dorothy  Nowell. 

4.  Rev.  R.  Bullock,  D.D. 
7-  Benjamin  Winthrop,  esq. 
8.  The  hon.  W.  Cockayne. 
13.  Caroline,  dowager  Selsey. 
17.  Anna^  the  lady  of  the  lev. 

Charles  Arnold. 

— .  Kb.  Radcliffe,  esq. 

20.  Thomas  Gascoigne,  esq. 

23.  Harrier,  eldest  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Cole,  esq. 

28*  Rev,  Robert  Cranmer. 


30.  His  grace  the  duke  of  Port-^ 

land. 

— .  Rev.  Inigo- William  Jones. 

— ^.  Rev.  G.  H.  Glasse  (sec 
Principal  Occurrences). 

Nov.  %  Lady  BelJ. 

6.  Lady  Ro^e,  the  relicW)f  the 
late  recorder  of  London. 

7.  Rev.  G.  Borlase. 

9.  T.  Hill,  esq.  leaving  behind 
him  800,000  pounds. 

12.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Kefly. 

14.  Lord  Monson. 

15.  The  marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

21.  William  Thomas  F.  youngest 
son  of  sir  Charles  Farnaby« 

22.  Sir  Philip  Stephens,  bart. 

24.  Lady  Mary  Frances  Hes-i 
keth.  , 

26.  The  lady  of  sir  John  Stuart 
29.  William  Devaynes,  esq. 
Dec.  1.  Rev.  Thomas  Cookes. 
1.  Sir  James  Branscomb* 

10.  Lady  Rendlesham. 
J  7-  Sir  W.  Bensley. 

20.  Alexander  Adam,  LL.D. 

21.  Mr.  Joveph  Johnstm. 

25.  Rev.  sir  Richard  Kaye. 

26.  Tiberius  Civallo,  esq.  F.R.S. 
— .  Nath.  Newnhaip,  esq. 

29.  The  right  hon.  sir  W.  A. 

Pitt,  K.B. 

-  -     —  -       ■  ■ 

PROMOTIONS  in  the  year  180a 

^u€cns  falacft  Jan.  4.  Henrj 
Ben  I  lack,  esq.  sworn  governor  and 
commander  in  chief  of  the  ^ttle- 
ments  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo. 
— Charles  Bentinck,  esq.  sworn  eo- 
vernor  and  commander  in  chief  of 
Surinam. 

Jdmlralty-officet  Jan.  7.  Cuthbert 
lard  Collingwood,  vice-adnairal  of 
the  red,  appointed  majoi -general 
of  his  majesty's  royal  marine  forces, 
wee  lord  Gardner,  deceased. 

IVbUclmlh  Jan.  1.  Henry  Cle- 
ments Thompson,  tsq.  a  comman^ 
(ier  in  tlie  royal  navy,  permitted  to 

wear 
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vear  the  insignia  of  the  royal  Swe-  '  esq.  of  Eyton,  to  be  sheriflF  of  the 

dish  military  order  of  the  Sword,  county  of  Flint,  vice  Peat, 
confencd  upon  him  by  the  king  of         Queen^j  palace^   March  18.  John 

Sweden  for  his  services  in  the  en-'  Mytten,  e^q.  cf  Penylun,  to  be  she- 

gagement  with  the  Ur.si.i;in  fleet  in  riff  of  the  comity  of  Montgomery, 

tlie  gulf  of  Finl.ind  on  the  26th  of  vice   Edward!:.— VVill'am    Gri.Tnh, 

AngTKt  last. — Hon.  and  rev.  Au-  csq.of  Biiciep,roes,  lobesheriifQf  the 

chitel  Grey,  M. A.  appointed  to  the  county  of  Cacrnurvcn,  ilce  P.trry. 
twelfth  prebg«d  of  Durham,  void  .       WbiuhuU^  March  18.  Rev.  Wil- 

by  the jtranslatTvu  of  the  bishop  of  liam  Carey,  D»]L>m appointed  a  pre- 

Rochester  to  the  k.?e  of  Ely.  l>endary  of    West  hi  iii^ter,  void  by 

Toreign-t.^ice^    Jan,    t^O.    Joseph  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Walker  King 

Charles  Mcilibl),  esq.  appointed  his  to  the  see  of  Rochester,  ' 
majesty's  consul  in  the  tenitory  of        IVhiuhaU^  March*2\.  Rev.G^rge 

Liouisiana. — Andicw  Snape  Uou-  Gretton,  D.D.  recon; mended  (by 

glas,  esq.  to  be  lii^  ninjcsty's  secre-  his  mj»jesty's   letter)  to  be  elected 

tary  of  legation  to  tha  court  of  his  dean  of  Hereford,  vice  Leigh,  dec. 
Sicilian  IJM I ebty.  Queeii*s  palace^  March  22.  Right 

Carlion-hcusct  Jan.  21.  Rev.  Hen-  hon.  gen.  sir  David  Dundas,  K.B, 

xj  Whitfield,  lyJD.  ai)pointed  (by  sworn  of  Wis  majesty's  most  .ho« 

the  prince  of  Wait  s)  one  of  his  royal  nourable  privy  council, 
highness's  chaplains  in  ordinary.  IVhitehalU  March  25.  Ri;»ht.  hon. 

fVhiuhallf  Jan.  28.  James  earl  gen.  sir  David  Dundas,  K.B.  ap* 

of  Hopetoun,  created  a  baron  of  pointed  commander  in  chief  of  all 

the  un'ed  kingdom,  by  the  title  of  his  majesty's    land  forfes  in  the 

ba.  on  Hopetoun,  of  Hopetoun^  co.  united  kingdom  of  Gr^t  Britain 

JLinlith^^ow.  and  treland,  vice  the  duke  of  York, 

Do^ming'Strui,  Jan,  SO.  Brrga-  resigutd. — Robert  Mtx)rsom,   esq. 

4ier-;-en.  the  hon.  Charles  William  appointed  one  of  the  lords  commis* 

Stewart,  appointed  governor  of  Fort  s-'oncrs  of  the  admiralty,  vice  capt. 

|[]il  arles,  in  the  ii laud  of  Jamaica,  Hope,    resigned.  —  Rev.    George 

nice  Smith,  dec.  Gordon,  B.I>.  appointed  dean  of 

Queen* s palace^  Feb,  G.  Dr.  Chris-  Exeter,    vice  Talbott    resigned.— 

Jtoptier  Robinson,  his  njnj crab's  ad-  Rev.  Joseph  Mends,  B  A.  prescnt- 

yocarc-general(i7V.'Nichoii,  resign-  cd  to  the  rectory  of  AUer,  co.  So- 

fdjt  kiughted\  meisc!,  v(;id  by  the  promotion  of 

Foreign  office  i    Feb.    6.    -Charles  Di.l'iing  to  the  see  of  Rochester. — 

Oakeley,  esq.  appci.ud  his  majc>.  Rev.    Robert  H  olds  worth,  M.  A. 

ty's  secretary  of  kp;;ii(m  to  the  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Brix- 

United  Stales  of  America.  h.im,  co.  Devon,  vice  FowtiCS,  dec. 

Forei^n-tfkey  Feb.  7.  Mr.  John         mitehalh  March  28.  Sir  David 

Hawl.er,  ap^^rovcd  (by  Iris  majesty)  Baird,  knt.  lieutenant-general  of  his 

as  iSiciliiin  v ire-consul  at  Plymc  u  lu  majesty's  land  forces,  created  a  ba- 

Whitehiilh  FiV.  IS.  Rev.  Charles  rone t  of  the  united  kingdom ;  with 

Talb(  t,  B.D.  {iict.cuied  to  thedt^aa-  remainder  tt)  Robert  Baird,  esq.  of 

ry  of  Sari^  m ,  w.v  \\  V  \  us,  dec.  Nev.  by  th.  East  Lothian,  his  brother. 

Qrr<^i'.f/?*7/t:r^,  il/..>r'' 1.  Jojinlord         ir/)i/ehal/f  yfpril  I.   Sir   Samuel 

Browulow,  sworu  In  J  ii^'^1lcr^:ll>l  f  f  HockI,    K.B.   rear-admiral    of  the 

thecouuty  cf  J.ij.ct  lu,  i/rrtl-c  ct-j'.c  vhi;c,  cn?nted  a  baronet  of  theuni- 

of  Ancabter,    dec. — Ov\en    hum,  ted  kingdom;  with  remainder  to  his 

nephew. 
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fiepheWy  Alexander  Hood,  e^.^- 
Rev.  Gerald  Valenan  WeHesky* 
M.A.  presented  to  the  ticarage  of 
West  Ham,  E&sex,  vice  Dn  Gre- 
gOTVy  dec. 

Whiiehali,  Jftil  4.  Francis  lord 
Napier,  appointed  hi^h  commb- 
sioner  to  the  e;eneral  assembly  of 
the  church  of  Scotland. 

Whitehatt,  Jlpril  8.  Archibald 
GampbeUr  esq.  appointed  a  lord  of 
session  in  Scotland,  vice  sir  William 
^  Nairn,  bart.  resip^ned. 

Queen* s  palace^  April  12«  Sir  Hugh 
Elhot,  sworn  captain-genei  ;il  and 
ffovemor  in  chiet  of  his  majesty's 
I^eeward  Charibbee  islands  in  Ame- 
rica. 

IVhiuhall,  April  21.  J.  Sedgwick, 
J.  Jackson,  and  S.  Rose,  esqrs.  ap- 
pointed commissioners  of  excise  m 
Scotland,  vice  J.  Stoddart,  R«  Gra- 
ham, esqrs.  and  sir  J.  Stuart,  bare, 
rtsigned. 

Dovmmg'Str^ety  AprUV*  Lieuu- 
col.  Lachlan  Macquarrie,  of  the 
7Sd  foot,  apppointed  governor  and 
commander  in  chief  of  the  settle- 
ment of  New  South  Wales  and  its 
dependencies. 

Farrign-ojffke,  April  20,  The 
marquis  Wellesley,  K.  P.  ap- 
pointed ambassador-extraordinary 
and  plenipotentiary  to  his  Catholic 
majesty  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  ; 
'  ^nd  to  reside  in  that  cltaracter  at  the 
seat  of  the  central  or  supreme  Junta 
in  Spain. — Frederick  Lindeman, 
esq.  to  .be  consul  to  the  province  of 
Bsoavia,  in  the  Portuguese  domi* 
nions  in  South  Amcnica. — ^John 
]»»empriere,  esq.  appointed  consul 
to  the  pi'ovince  of  Penambuco,  in 
the  saiJ  dominions. — Henry  Veitch, 
esq.  to  be  agent  and  consutgeneral 
in  the  islands  of  Madeiras^ 

fmuhally  May  f^  Michael  Sey- 
mour,  esq.  of  High  Mount,  co. 
porky  and  of  Friery^park^  co,  JDe- 


▼on,  created  a  banmet  of  the  uftited 

kingdom. 

'  FifrdgiM^Ut  May  8%  Robert 
Adair,  esv|.  appointed  ambassador- 
extraordinary  and  plenipr>tentiary 
at  the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte;  and 
Stratford  Canning,  esq.  to  be  secre- 
tary to  that  embassy. 

powning^'Slriei,  *Mqy  15.  Lieut.* 
general  Edward  Morrison,  appoint- 
ed commander  of  his  majesty's 
forces  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  and 
its  dependencies. 

FcretgH'oJfce^  j^ay  26.  Francis- 
James  Jackson,  e.<>q.  appointed  en* 
▼oy-exciaordinary  and  minister-ple- 
nipotentiary to  the  United  States  of 
America.     ^  , 

Whitehall  May  27.  Right  rer. 
John  Randolph,  bishop  of  Bangor^ 
recommended  hy  xonge  (Tilire  to  the 
see  of  Loudon,  vice  Porte  us,  dec- 
James  Clerk, esq.  advocate, appoint- 
ed one  of  the  barons  of  ih^  court  of 
exchequer  in  Scotland,  vice  C(xk- 
bum,  resigned  ;  and  William  Rue, 
esq.  advoqate,  to  be  sheriff-depute  of 
the  shire  ot  Edinburgh,  vice  Clerk, 
resigned. 

Wat-ajjice^  May  30.  Lieut.-gen. 
David  Douglasi,  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  Ibth/oot,  appointed  governor 
of  Tvnmouth,  viftf  Kainsfor  J,dec. 

IVlntrhall,  Jmne  6.  William  Err 
skine,  esq.  advocate,  to  be  shcriiF- 
depute  of  t-he  shire  of  Orkney  and 
Zetland,  vice  Rae,  resigned. — Sic 
GeorgeRupert,  knt.  Ambrose  Serle, 
James  Bowen,  esfjrs.  the  hon.  John 
Douglas,  John  Harness,  M.D.  and 
the  Hon.  Courcenay  Boyle,  appoiyit- 
ed  commissioners  for  conducting 
the  transport  service,  for  the  care 
of  sick  and  wQundcd  sieamen,  and 
for  the  care  and  cijstody  of  prisoners 
of  war. 

Foreiffn^^fficif  June  7.  Robert  Pa- 
gan, esq.  appoiniea  consul  at  Sicily 
and  Malta. 

Downing'. 
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B^vming'Streeff  June  lOi  Major-  wich,  esq.  appointed  advocate-ge^ 
general  the  hon.  John  Brodrick,  ap-  neral,  and  William-David  Jenningi, 
pointed  governor  and  commander  esq.  procurator-general*  at  his  ma- 
in chiefof  the  .island  of  Martinique,  jesty's  settlendent  of  the  Cape  of 
— Lieut.-gen.  Edward  Morrison,  to  Good  Hope, 
be  lieutenant- governor  of  the  island  '  *  Carhonbouse,  Aug*  8.'  Rev.  HouU 
of  Jamaica,  and  commander  of  the  ton  H.irtwel],  of  New  College,  Ox- 
Jorces  on  the  Jamaica  station.  ford,  M.  A.  appointed  one  of  the 

F^ragnoffifie^  J  urn  10.  Bartholo-  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  H.  R.  H* 

new  Freie,  esq.  appointed  secretary  the  prince  of  Wales. 

io  his  majesty's  embassy  in  Spain.  Whtuh^lU  Aug.  12.  Right,  rcr. 

F^riign-cfficet  June  1 7.  ^Ir.  Ema-  Henry  Williani  Majendie,  bishop 

Buel  Viale,  vipproved  (by  his  majes-  of  Chester,  recommended,  by  congi 

ty)  as  his  Sicilian  majesty'*  consul  d'i^ire^  to  be  elected  bishop  of  Ban- 

9X  Gibraltar.  gor,  vice  bp.  Randolph,  translated 

Wtnithally  Junt  20.  Hon.  Henry  to  the  see  of  London. 

Sedley,  appointed  gentleman  and  WIA'ehall,  Aug,  26.  Right  hon. 

master  of  his  majesty's  robes,  vice  sir  Arthur  Weilesley,   K-B.    and 

die  earl  of  Harcourt,  resigned.  lieutenant-general  of  his  majesty's 

Si.  James* 5 f  June  24.  Edmund  forces,  created  baron  Douro  of  Wel- 

Phelps,  esq.  apj)ointed  lieutenant  of  lesley,  co.  Sdmerset,  and  viscount 

the  yeomen  of  ihe  guard,  vice  Gai-  Wellington  of  Talavera,    and  of 

jkM^  resigned.  Wellington,  in  the  said  county, 

WhluhalU    July  1.    Right  hon.  *  2)w^/w  rjj//p,  ^«^.  26.  Right  rev. 

Granville  Leveson  Gower   (com^  Euseby  Cleaver,  JD.D.  bishop  of 

monly  called  lord  Granville  Leve-  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  translated  to 

son  Gower)  appointed  his  majesty's  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin  and  bi- 

secretary  sit  war,  vice  Pulteney ,  re-  shopric  of  Glandelagh,  vice  Charles 

signed,  earl  of  Normanton,  oec.— Hon.  and 

lyhithalU  July  II.  Right  hon.  rev.  Dr.  Percy  Jocelyn,  promoted 

Dudley  baron  Harrowby,  and  right  to  the  united  bishoprics  of  I/cighlin 

hon.  John  baron  Teignmouih,  ap-  and  Ferns,  vice  Cleaver* 

pointed  commis^uners  for  the  ma-  Foreign-office^  Aug.  26.  Appoint* 

nagement  of  the  affairs  of  India  ;  ment  ot  don  Josef  Alonso  Ortiz,  to 

the  k>rmer  wf  Dundas-Saunders  be  his  Catholic  majesty's  consul-ge» 

( president), thelatteri;/Vf Johnstone,  neral  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland* 

Whitehall^  July  15.  Right  hon.  approved  by  his  majesty. 

Robert  Dundas,  added  to  the  com«  WhitebalU  Aug.  29.  Sir  Rupert 

missioners  lor  the  management  of  George,  of  Park-place,  co.  Middle- 

the  affairs  of  India.-r- Benjamin  Sy-  sex,  and  of  St.  Stephen's-greent  co. 

denham,  esq.  appointed  a  commis-  Dublin,  knt.  first  commissioner  for 

sinner  for  managing  his  majesty's  conducting  the  transport   service* 

revenue  of  excise,  vice  Jackson.  created  a  baronet. 

JVhitchalK  July  18.  Right  hen.  mitrball,  Sept.  %  The  king,  has 

Dudley  baron  Harrowby,  creaied  been  pleased  to  grant  the  dignity 

viscount  Sandon,  of  Sandon,  co.  of  a  baronet  of  the  united  kingdom 

SiafFord,  and  earl  of  Harrowby,  co.  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the 

Lincoln.                                             '  following  gentlemen:  Paulus-Ame* 

JVhlichalliJuly  2 1 .  Gcprge  Keke-  lius  Irving,  of  Woodhouseand  Rob- 

giJl 
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gill  Towwr,  CO.  Dumfries,  esq.  It*-        War-office,  Oct,  7-  His  serene  high* 

reneral   of  his    majesty's  forces ;  ness  WiHiam  duke  of  Brunswick 

^omas  Roberts,  of  Robert's  Cove,  Oels,  appointed  a  lieutenant-gene* 

CO*  Cork,  esq. ;  James  '^uaw*  of  the  ral,  with  temporary  rank  in  die  ar- 

city  of  London,  and  of  Kilmarnock,  my ;  commission  dated  July  1 , 1  S09!> 
€0.  Ayr,  esq. ;   Rowland  Blcnner*        JVhitehaUy  Oct.  7.  Rev,  Bowyer 

hasset,  of  Blennerville,  co.  Kerry,  Edward  Sparke,  D.D;  recommeud- 

esq. ;  William  Smith,  of  Eardiston,  ed,  by  congi  d*ilirey  to  be  elected  bi- 

co.  Worcester,  esq. ;  Charles  Coc-  shop  of  Chester,  vice  bishop  Majeu- 

kerell,  of  Sezincot,  co.  Gloucester,  die»  translated  to  the  see  of  Bangor. 

and  of  Piccadilly,  co.  Middlesex,  — Hon.  and  rev.  Gerald  Valerian 

esq. ;    Edward   Bayntum  Sandys,  Wellesley^,  M.A.  recommended  to 

of  Miserden*casrle,  co.  Gloucester,  be  elected  a  canon  residentiary  of 

and  of  Chadlington*hal],  co.  Ox-  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  PauU 

ford,  esq. ;  Henry  Half  or  d,  of  St.  I^ondon,  'vice  Majendie,  resigned.-— 

George's,  Hanover-square,  CO,  Mid-  Rev.  William  Harry  Edward  Ben* 

dlesex,  doctor  of  physic,  and  one  tinck,   M.A.  appointed  a  prcbea* 

of  his  majesty's  physicians  in  extra-  dary  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St. 

ordinary ;  and  John  Tyrell,  of  Bore-  Peter,  Westminster,  vice  Wellesley, 

ham-house,  co.  Essex,  esq.  resigned. 

Whitehall,  Seft,    16.  Major-gen.         (2"^.Vj^Ajr^,'0r/.  11.  Right  hon. 

John  Cope   Sherbroke,  appointed  Heiiry  earl  Bathurst,  sworn  one  of 

one  of  the  kni?hts  conr^panions  of  his  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of 

the  most  honourable  order  of  the  state. 

Bath. — F.  W.    Grant,  esq.  to  be        IVli/ehail,  Oct.  17.  Rev.  Samuel 

lieutenant  and  sheiitF  principal  of  Gerrard /indrews,  D.D.  appointed 

the  shire  of  Inverness,  vice  sir  J.  dean  of  his  majesty's  metropc^itical 

Grants  ban.  resigned.  church  of  Canterbury,  vice  Powys^ 

War-office,  Sept^  13.  Lieutenant-  dec. 
general   sir  James   Henry  Craig,        .Otf^«i'//'/tf^^>0r/.  18.  Righlhon, 

K^lB.  from  the  £2d  foot,  to  be  colo-  William  Wellesley  Pole,  sworn  of 

nel  of  the  7Sth  regiment  of  foot,  his  majesty's  most  honourable  privjF 

mice  Frazer,  dec.  council. 

Whitehall,  Sept.  19.  Thomas  Shep-        Whitehall,  Oct.  21.  Rev.  Charles 

pard,  of  Thon|ton-hall,  co.  Buck-  Henry  Hall,  I).!^.  appointed  d^n 

iagham,  esq.  created  a  baronet.  of  tlie  cathedral  church  of  Christy 

Queen*!  palace,  Sept.  27-    Right  in  the  *  university  of  Oxford,  vict 

rev.  John  Randolph^  bishop  of  Lon*  Jackson,  resigned . 
don,  sworn  of  his  majesty's  most        Carlton-house,  Oct.  23.    Andrew 

honourable  privy  council.  Bain,  M.D.  of  Curzon-street,  May* 

Whitehall,  S.^pf.  SO.  Louis  Casama-  fair,  appointed  one  of  the  physicians 

jor,  esq.   appointed  his  majesty's  extraordinary  to  h.  r.  h.  the  prince 

secretary  of  legation  at  Lisbon.       .  of  Walts,  vice  Hayes,  dec; 

Do'wmng'Streety  Oct,  6.  Alexander        War^ojicsy  Oct.  ^2^.  His  majestj 

Johnston,  esq.  appointed  chief  jus-  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  lieute- 

tlce  of  the  sapreme  court  of  judica-  nant-gens.  Robert  Donkin,  Jataes 

tare  in  the  fsland  of  Ceylon,  vice  -Balfour,  sir  James  DuiF,  knt.  Henry 

Lushington,  resigned ;  and  William  lord  Mulgra ve,  and  Grice  Blakenay, 

Coke,  esq.  to  be  puisne  /udge  of  to  be  generals  in  the  army. — Ma«^ 

tkp  said  courCi  via  Johnston.  jor-generals  George  Elliot,  Baldwin 

Leighton, 
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Lei^hton*  Richard  Chapmaoy  John  ray,  esq.  John  Satton«  esq.  Robert 

Coffiny  Richard  Armstrong,  John  Murray^  ^sq.  hon.  sir  Alexander 

Murray,  &ir  Charles  Green»  bart.  Forrester  Cochrane,  K. 6.  and  John 

William  St.  Leger,  Richard  Nor«  Markham,  esq.— ^Rear-admirals  of 

they  Hopkins,  and  Thomas  Hart*  tlie  white,  to  be  rear-admirals  nf  the 

cup,  to  be  lieutenant-generals  in  red:  John  Wells,  esq.  Richard  Grin** 

the  army. -Colonels,  from   John  dall,  esq.  George  Martin,  esq.  sir 

Hamilton  to  John  Michel,  to  be  Alexander  John  Ball,  bart.  sir  Ri** 

major-generals  in  the  army.— Lieu*  chard  John  Strachan,  bart.  K.6.  sir 

tenant-colonels,  from  Harry  Ches-  WiUiam  Sidney  Smith,  knt.  Tho^ 

ter  to  Philip  K*  Skinner,  to  be  co-  mas  Sotheby,  esq.  Nathan  BnmtoD# 

lonels  in  the  array.— Lieutenant*  esq.  William  Hancock  Kelly,  esq. 

colonel  Andrew  Ross,  to  be  aid-de*  John  Schank,  esq.  and  the  hon« 

camp  to  the  ktngw-^Majors,  from  Michael  De  Courcy. — Rear-admi- 

John  Potter  Hamilton  to  Charl^  >als  of  the  blue,  tQ  be  rear-admirals 

Darrah,  to  be  lieutenant-colonel^  of  the  white :  Dayidge  Gould,  esq« 

in  the'army.'--Captatns,  from  I.  S.  sir  Richard  Goodwin  Keats,  K.B. 

Ridge  to  Charles  O'Gotmany  to  be  Robert  Deverenx  Fancourt,  esq.  sir 

majors  in  the  army.  Edward  Buller,  bart.  hon.  Robert 

Admralty'§iicit  Oct.  25.  This  day>  Stopford,  Mark  Robinson,  esq«  Tho; 

in  pursuance  of  the  king's  pleasure,  mas  Revell  Shivers,  esq.  Charles 

the  following  flag-officers  of  his  ma-  Cobb^  esq.  Francis  Pickmore,  esq. 

jesty'sfleet  were  promoted,  vfs.  Ad-  John    Stephens  HalU   esq.   John 

mirals  of  the  white,  to  be  admirals  Dtlkes,  esq.-^The  undermentioned 

ofthe red:  William  Peere Williams,  captains  were  also  appointed  flag 

esq.  and  sir  John  Colpoys,  K.B.— *  officers  of  his  majesty's  fleet,  to  fa^ 

Admirals  of  the  blue,  to  be  admi-  rear-admiralsof  tbeblae^«i«.  Row* 

rals  of  the  wlrite:  Isaac  Pre'scot,  ley  Bulteel,  esq.  William  Luke^esqi 

esq.  Thomas  Spry,  esq.  and  sir  Isaac  George  Manley.  esq.  John 

J<£n  Orde,  bart.-^Vice-admira}s  of  Osbom,  esq.  Edmund  Crawley,esq; 

the  red,  to  be  admirals  of  the  blue :  Charles  Boyles,  esq.  Sir  Thomas 

John  Thomas,  esq.  James  ^rine,  Williams,  knt.  Thomas  Hamilton^ 

esq.  sir  Erasmus  Gower,  knt.  John  esq.  sir  T.  B.  Tliompson,  bart.  an^ 

Helloway,  esq.  and  George  Wilson,  Georee  Countess,  esq. 

esq«— Vice-admirals  of  the  white,  ^i£ard/fjf-o^r/',Or/.^.SirChiirks 

to  be  vice-admirals  of  die  red:  Hamilton,  bart.  and  the  hon.  Henrf 

Henry  Savage,  esq.  Bartholomew  Curion,  appointed  colonels  of  his 

Samuel  Rowley,  esq.  sir  Richard  majesty's  royal  marine  forces,  nfiu 

Bickerton, bart.  ancTGeorge  Bowen^  Charles  Boyles,  esq.'and  «r  Thomas 

esq.— Vice-admirals  of  the  blue,  to  Williams,  knt.  appointed  flag-oifi« 

be  vice-admirals  of  the  white:  Sam-  cers  of  his  majesty's  fleet. 

ion  Edwards,  e^.  George  Camp>-  Whitehall^  &/•  28»   Right  hon. 

bell,  esq.  Henry  Frankland,  esq«  Henry  John  viscount  Pabnerston;^ 

Arthur  Phillip*  esq.  sir  William  appointed  his  majesty's  secretary  at 

George  Fairfax,  knt.— »Rear-admi-  war,  vice  lord  CianvtUe  Leveson 

sals  of  the  red,  to  be  vice-admirals  Gower,  resigned, 

of  the  blue :  John  Child  Piuris,  WlniilutO,  Oct,  SI.  Joseph  Phfllt- 

esq*Tfaeophilu9Jones,  esq.  William  more,  LL.D.  appointed  professor 

IDomett,  esq.  William  Wolseley,  of  civil  law  in  the  oniversity  of  Ox^ 

esq.  John  Msuiley,esq.  George  Kur«  ford,  via  Laureneei  dec. 
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Forngn-ojficey  Oct.  31 .  Appoint-  missioners  of  the  treastity. — ^Wil- 

ment  ot  don  Antonio  Fernandez  de  liam  Alexander,  of  the  city  of  Dub* 

Urrutia,  to  be  consul  for  his  Catho-  liu,  esq.  and  right  hon.  William 

lie  majesty  at  Gibraltar*  approved  Stamer,  esq.  lord  mayor  of  the  citf 

by  bis.  majesty.  of  Dublin,  created  baronets. 

QueetCs  palace^  Nov,  1.  Right  hon.  Queen's  palace,  Dec.  6.  The  most 

Henry  John  viscount  Palmersion,  noble    marquis    Wellesley,    K.  B. 

sworn  dt  his  majesty's  most  honour-  sworn  one  of  his  majesty's  principal 

able  privy  council. — Right,  hon.  secretaries  of  state.-Thom as  Staines, 

Richard  Ryder,  sworn  one  of  his  esq.   captain  in  the  royal    navy, 

majesty's   principal    secretaries  of  knighted.   * 

state. — William  Plomer,  esq.  alder-  Forelgn-officey  2)/'^.  15.  The  horn 

man  of  the  city  of  London  ;  James  Henry  Wellesley,    appointed    his 

Athol  Wood,  esq.  captain  in  the  majesty's  envoy,  extraordinary  and 

royal  Davy;  Alexander  Johnston,  ministerpIenipotentiarytohisCatho- 

esq.  O'l  being  appointed  chief  jus-  lie  majesty  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  j 

tice  of  the  supreme  court  of  judica-  and  directed  to  reside  in  that  cha- 

ture  on  the  island  of  Ceylon  ;  and  racter  at  the  seat  of  the  central  or 

Francis  Macnaghten,  esq.  one  of  supreme  junta  in  Spain, 

the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  Queen's  paiace^  Dec,  20.    Right 

judicature  at  Mridras,  kniq;hte(l.  hon.  John  lord  Sheffield  and  right 

WbHeball^  Nov,  4.  Right  hon.  lion.   Henry   Wellesley  sworn    of 

Charles  Flower,  o^  Lobb,  co.*  Ox-  his  majesty's  most  honourable  privy 

ford,  and  oi  Woodford,  co.  Essex,  council. — Henry  Pelham,  duke  of 

esq,  lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  Lon-  Newcastle,   sworn  lord  lieutenant 

don,  created  a  haror.ct.  of  the  county  of  Nottingham,  vice 

IVbitebaily   Nev,   7.  lvin:ht  hon,  duke  of  Portland,  dec. 

Robert    Dundas,    appoli.riid    first  IVar^officey     Dec.    23,    William 
commissioner  for  the  nianaeernent 


Merry,  esq.  appointed,  by  tlie  right 
hen.  lord  viscount  Palmerston,  liis 


of  affairs  in  India,  vies  lord  Har- 

towby,  resigned.  majesty's  secretary  at  war,   to  lie 

<j?ff^r«'j/>/i/dr^^  JVif.  8.  Righthon.  his   deputy,   v;V4    Francis   MoorCf 

Charles  Manners  Sutton,  sworn  of  esq. 

his  majesty's  most  honourable  privy  Downtng-itrect,  Dec,  26.  Reai^-' 

•otmcil.  admiral  sir  Richard  Goodwia  Keats, 

Wb'iUball,    Nov,    14.    William  K.B.  appointed  his  majesty's com- 

Lowther,.  esq.  (commonly  j»:alled  missionei-  for  the    civil  arfliirs  of 

viscount  Lowther),  appointed  one  Malta,  vice  admiral  Ball,  dec* 
of  the  lords  commissioners  of  tlie 
admiralty,  vice  lord    Palmerston, 


resigned.— Robert    Dundas,    esq.  ^y^^KlY^SrtppoirUedhy  Kumajesh 

wnier  to  the  si-not,  appointed  con-  -^  ceuncU  for  tb,  sear  1809. 
junct  clerk  to  the  mils  in  llie  office 

of  his  majesty's  registers  and  rolls  Bedfordshire,  Robert  Garstin,  of 

In  Scotland,  vice  Anstriither,  dec.  Harrold,  esq. 

Queens  pal  ace  j   Nov.    22.    Jcre  Berkshire,  Sir  Thomas  Theophi* 

Homfray,  esq.  of- Ll'ndaiF-house,  lus  Metcalfe,  ofFernniil,  bart. 

to.  Glamorgan,  knighted.  Buckinpliruiishire,  Thomas  Staiw 

JVbitebalhDec.2.  SnowdcnBarae,  hope  Badnrk,  of  Buckingham,  esq. 

esq.,  appointed  one  of  the  lords  com-  Cambridge    and    Hantingdon^ 

Joba 
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John  Heathcote,  of  Conington<as-  Saffolk,  JohnDresser,  of  Blyfoid, 

tle»  esq.  esq, 

Cheshire.  Thomas  William  Tat-  Surry,  Edward  Bilke,  of  Soudi- 

ton>  of  WittinshalU  esq.    '  wark,  esq. 

Cumberland,  Miles  ronsonbj,  of  Sussex,  Thomas  Tottrle,of  Land- 

HaiUhall,  esq,  port,  esq.      ; 

Derbyshire,  Charles  Upton,  of  Warwickshire,  Abraham  Brac6- 

Derby,  esq.  bridge,  of  Atherstone,  esq. 

Devonshire,  Sir  Thomas  Dyke.'     Wiltshire,   Sir   Charles    Warre 

Ackland,  of  Kellerton,  ban.  Mallett,  of  Wilbory-house,  bart. 

Dorsetshire,  James    John    Far-  Worcestershire,  Henry  Bromley, 

qaharson,  of  Langton,  esq.  of  Abberley,  esq. 

Essex,  J.  Rutherford  Abdy,  of  Yorkshire,  Sir  G.  Wombwell,  of 

Albyns,  esq.    ^  Wombwell,  bart. 

Gloucestershire,    John    Hodder  oin^TTmrT  nr  a  t  t?  o 

Moggridge,  of  Dymock,  esq.  SOUTH  WALES. 

,  Herefordshire,  W.  Wall,  of  Leo-  Brecon,  Thomas  Wood,  of  Gwer- 

snin^ter,  esq.  nivett,  esq. 

Hertfordshire,  Edmond  Darby,  Carmarthenshire,  Richard  Isaac 

of  Ashton-house,  esq.  Starke,  of  Laughame-castle,  esq. 

Kent,  Sir  Brooke  Wm.  Bridges,  Cardigan,  WDliam  Skyrme,  of 

of  Goodneston,  bart.  Altgcock,  esq. 

Lancashire,  Samuel  Clowes,  of  Glamorgan,  Sir  Jer.Homfray,  of 

Boughton-hall,  esq.                 '  Llandaff. 

Leicestershire,  Sir  William  Man-  Pembroke,  C.  Allen  Phillips,  of 

Bers,  of  Buckminster,  bart.  the  Hill,  esq. 

Lincolnshire,  Sir  R.  Heron,  of  Radnor,  John  Whittaker,  of  Cas- 

Stuhton,  bart.  cob,  esq. 

Monmouthshire,    John    Kemys  <kT^nrrirjr  ttta  r  iro 

.Gardner  Kemys, of  Pertholey.  esq,  'NORTH  WALES. 

Norfolk^  James  Coldham,  of  An-  Anglesey,    Sir    John    Thomas 

mer,  esq.  Stanleys  of  Bodewyrd,  bart. 

Northamptonshire,!  R.  Andrew,  Caemaryonshire,  Thomas  Parry 

«f  Harleston,  esq.     '  Jones  Parry,  of  Madryn,  esq. 

Nordiumberland,  Wni.  Sadlier  Denbighshire,  J.  Ablet,  of  Llaa» 

Brewere,  of  Bewicke,  esq.  bedb,  esq. 

Nottinghamshire,  Thomas  Wal-  Flintshire,  Thomas  Peate,  of ,Bis» 

ler,  of  Bury.hill,  esq.  tree,  esq. 

Oxfordshire,J. Harrison, of  Shels-  Merioneth,  William  Davies,  of 

well,  esq.  Ty  Ucha,  esq. 

Rutlandshire,  Abel  Walford  Bel-  Montgomeryshire,  Thomas  Ed* 

lacrs,  of  Bulmerthorpe,  eso.  wards,  of  Trefuant,  esq. 

Shropshire,   Wm.  Sparling,   of 

Petton,  esq.  SHERIFF  appoinnd  by  his  ftyol 

Somerseuhire,  J.  Nurton,ofMil-  highness  the  prince  rf  /FnVr,  «» 

▼erton,  esq.                                    '  council^  far  the  year  1809. 

Staffordshire,  TlieophilusLevett, 
of  Whichner,  esq.  Cornwall,  The  hon.  Charles  Bag- 
County  of  Southampton,   John  nal  Agar.         ^ 
Blackburne.  of  Prestou  Candorer, 
•sq.  PUBLIC 
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CHAPTER    I. 
Palqfox's  Proclamation  to  the  Arragonesf. 

Dec.  S,  1808.  rich  and  great  lending  a  helping  hand 

THE  country  <][emaiids  great  to  the  poor,  fostering  and  assisting  > 
sacrifices.  She  calls  us ,  to  them»  contributing  to  cover  their 
her  assistance  ;  she  sees  no  other  nakedness,  and  to  enable  them  to 
defenders  but  her  children ;  we  are  maintain  their  respective  posts;  thus 
her  only  support.  We  should  vio*  performing  a  sacred  duty,  enjoined 
late  our  duty  to  her^  and  to  our-  by  natural  affection,  and  recom- 
selves,  did  we  not  employ  our  mended  by  the  holy  religion  which 
arm&  and  risk  our  lives  and  pro-  we  profess ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
perty^  in  order  to  save  her.  Noble  remunerating  them  for  the  zeal  with 
Arragonese !  hrave  soldiers  !  ever  which  they  defend  their  lives«  their 
ready  to  shed  your  blood  to  defend  estates,  and  their  common  country, 
her  and  your  king,  it  is  unneces-  Should  any  man  be  i»o  unnatural  as 
sary  for  me  to  remind  you  of  sacred  to  disown  their  obligation,  he  shall 
duties  which  you  have  never '  for-  be  fined  in  proportion  to  the  magni- 
gottcn  ;  but  the  important  charge  tude  of  his  offence,  and  the  amount 
which  yoa  have  confided  to  me,  of  the  fine  shall  be  appropriated  to 
and  my  anxious  desire  to  fulfil  my  the  subsistence  of  the  army.— 2. 
duty,  and  to,  make  a  just  return  to  That  such  towns  as  do  not  contri- 
your  attachment,  do  not  permit  me  bute  all  in  their  power  to  the  relief 
to  leave  imemployed  any  means  that  of  our  present  necessities,  shall  be 
may  contribute  to  deliver  you  from  treated  as  enemies  to  our  king, 
those  perfidious  wretches  who,  al-  whose  sovereign  rights  we  defend, 
ready  setting  themselves  in  opposi-  and  their  inhabitants  of  every  rank 
tion  to  our  determinations,  already  shall  be  punished  as  traitors.— d. 
indlflfereotto  the  grand  cause  which  That  every  individual  of  the  army 
we  are  defending,  give  utterance  to  of  reserve,  and  the  recruits  of  Arra- 
sentiments  little  conformable  to  our  gon,  already  enrolled  and  regi- 
tried  loyalty.  I  therefore  ordain  and  mented,  who  shall  not  join  his 
command:— >1.  That  ail  the  inhabi-  corps  within  the  space  of  six  days 
tanta  of  this  city,  of  every  rank  and  thereof,  shall  be  treated  as  a  desert- 
condition,  shall  consider  themseivea  er  in  time  of  war,  and  as  such  shall 
boimd  to  devote  to  its  defence  their  suffer  the  nains  of  the  law. — I.  That 
penoos,  propertyi  and  lives  :  the  the  Akaides  shall  scnumlously  exa- 
1809.  (P)  nine 
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mine  the  soldiers  in  their  respec-  days  shall  be  allowed  for  the  depar- 
tive  wards,  who  may  not  have  so  ture  of  all  the  women,  old  men  ar- 
joined,  atid  make  a  return  of  their  rived  at  sixty,  and  all  the  boys 
names  and  the  eorps  they  Ivelong  not  '.Ible  to  carry  cartridges,  with 
to ;  and  that  'the  justices  of  the  moderate  equipages,  for  whose  con- 
kingdom  of  Arragon-  do,'  under  the  venicnce  orders  have  been  issued 
responsibility  of  pers^on  and  pro-  fo  all  'the  towns  and  villages,  to 
perty,  transmit  an  exact  list  of  all  "receive  them  with  kindness,  to  sup- 
the  individuals  of  their  jurisdiction,  ply  their  wants. — 10.  That  all 
who  have  served  in  the  army,  dis-  Frenchmen,  who  may  happen  to 
tinguishing  the  cavalry  from  the  in-  be  within  the  city,  shall  be  prc- 
fantry,  and  remarkinj^  their  state  of  sented  to  the  judge  of  the  police,  in 
health  and  personal  vigour.— 5.  order  to  be  .removed  without  the 
That  all  who  profess  want  of  con-  walls.  All  the  women  and  children 
fidcnce  in  the  chiefs  of  the  people  of  the  same  nation  shall  be  remo\-- 
ur  the  army,  who  make  pastjui-  ed  with  their  husbands  and  fathers; 
nades,  excite  riots  or  disturbances,  as  also  all  the  prisoners  and  de- 
Rhall  be  immediately  apprehended,  serters  from  the  enemy's  army,  to 
and  carried  before  the  new  ly-ap-  pteces  appointed  for  their  reception. 
pointed  judge  of  the  poHcc,  Don  — !1.  To  prevent  those  persons, 
Santiago  Penicela,  who  will  pass  whose  virtue  is  respected  by  every 
judgment  according  to  the  times  catholic  from  being  exposea  to  in- 
and  critical  circum$.tance8  in  which  suit,  I  permit  the  nun*  to  proceed 
the  country  is  placed,  and  suitable  to  occupy  other  convents,  without 
to  their  crimes ;. imposing  the  pu-  the  limits  of  the  city  and  suburbs, 
nishment  of  death,  he  shaH  con-  where  they  may  hare  an  opportn- 
sult  me.*— 6.  That  all  the  measures  nity  of  devoting  them««l¥ea,  with- 
adopted  shall  be  obeyed  with  reli-  out  interruption,  to  th«;r  h<^y  exer- 
cious    respect,   since    they  are   all    cises. 

directed  to  the  good  of  the  country,  ^ 

which    will  recompence    in    more    - 
happy  times  the  sacrifices  we  make,  fwjssia. 

and  which  are  so  pleasing  to  God  Letter  of  the  King  to  the  Magistrttes 
and  the  celestial    protectress    who  of  Berlin, 

guards  us.— 7;  That^jill  the  houses  24ih  Dee.  le»8. 

shall  be  well  supplied  with  cisterns  Worthy,  bdoved,  and  fiuthful 
and  vessels  of  water,  in  order  to  be  flubjects;  my  provincea  being  evacu- 
rcady  to  assist  in  extinguishing  any  ated  by  the  French,  my  attention 
fire  which  may  occur :  and  that  is  now  directed  to  the  aoconmlnh- 
thc  Alcaides  de  Barrio  shall  in  par-  ment  of  my  heartfelt  wish  of  re- 
ticular superintend  this  important  turning  to  my  capital  of  Berlin* 
preparation.— 8.  That  the  entrance  with  the  queen  my  spouse,  and  my 
and  departure  of  persons  by  the  family— an  object  which  I  have  by 
gates  shall  be  watched  with  the  all  possible  means  endeaToored  to 
greatest  care,  recdlecting  that  the  attain  since  the  conelusioD  of  peace, 
enemy  even  assume  our  dress,  and  1  have  gwren  orders  that  the  oansti- 
resort  to  every  artifice,  because  tuted  authorities  |hall  leave  this 
they  do  not  trust  entirely  to  their  place  for  Berlin,  as  socm  as  the 
force,  though  greatly  superior  in  districtB  on  the  iotfaer  tide  of  the 
numhers.— «.  That  precisely  three    Vist^da  have  begun  to  fareatlie  a 

^  Bttlc 
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little  from  the  effect  of  the  heavy  commissioner  of  the  emperor  and 
burthens  they  hare  sustained  in  king  is  reduced  with  his  garrison 
filmishing  carnages  and  supplies,  to  the  town,  he  owes  it  to  those 
both  before  and  during  the  evacua-  sentiments  of  honour  which  have 
tion  of  the  country.  This  short  in-  always  distinguished  him,  to  the 
*  terval  I  shall  employ  in  a  journey  valour  and  good  conduct  of  the 
to  St.  Petersburgh,  m  consequence  officers  and  soldiers  under  his  eom- 
of  the  repeated  ftiendly  and  urgent  mand,  to  the  attachment  of  the 
invitations,  both  verbally  and  by  inhabitants  of  the  colony  for  his 
l^cr,  of  his  majesty  the  emperor  majesty  the  emperor  and  king,  to 
<»f  Kussia.  I  shall  expedite  my  declare  publicly,  that  he  surrenders 
journey,  and  hope,  Within  a  few  less  to  the  force  than  to  the  destruc- 
weeks,  to  revisit  my  provinces  on  tive  system  of  liberating  all  the 
the  other  side  of  the  Vistula,  to  slaves  who  should  join  the  enemy, 
which  I  owe  so  many  proofs  of  tx-  and  of  burning  all  the  plantations 
emplary  fidelity ;  and  I  shall  in  and  ports  where  there  should  be 
particular  hasten  my  return  to  any  resistahce.-T-The  commissioner 
Berlin,  to  testify  to  my  subjects  of  of  the  emperor  commanding  in 
that  city  my  mtitude  for  their  chief,  after  having  witnessed  the 
firmness  and  good  conduct,  and  to^as-  burning  of  several  plantations,  par- 
sure  them  of  my  attachment  and  ticularly  his  own,  the  most  consi- 
satisfkction.  I  inform  you  hereof,  derable  of  the  colony,  had  attri- 
and  command  you  to  notify  the  buted  it  at  first  to  the  casualties  of 
same  to  my  loving  and  faithful  ci-  war;  and  the  disorganization  of  the 
ti2ens  of  that  city ;  and  I  am  your  gangs,  and  the  liberation  of  the 
loving  sovereign,  slaves  appeared  to  him  a  momentary 

Fredcrick  WiluaH.  measure;    but    being    assured    in 

writing,  that  the  English  and  Por- 
tuguese  officers  acted  in  virtue  of  the 
orders  of  his    royal    highness    the 

Capture  of  Cayenni.— Capitulation  Prince  Regent,  and  wishing  to  save 

proposed  by  Victor  HugUes,  Offi-  the   colony  from  total   destruction, 

cer  of  the  Legibn  of  Honour,  Com-  and  to  preserve  his  august  master's 

missioner  of  his  Majesty  the  Em-  subjects,   who    had  given    him  so 

peror  and  King,  Commander  in  many  proofs   of   their  attachment 

Chief   of   Cfeiyenne    and  French  and  fidelity,    the    commissioner  of 

Guyana,'  and  accepted  by  James  his  imperial  and  royal  majesty  sur- 

Lucai  Yeo,  Post-Captain  in  his  renders  the  colony  to  the  forces  of 

Bintannic  Majesty's  Service,  com*  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent 

mainding    the  Combined    Naval  on     the     foUowing    conditions:— 

English  and  Portuguese  Forces,  Art.  1.    The  garrison  shall  march 

^nd  Maniiei  Marques,  Knight  of  out  with   their   arms  and  baggage 

the  miHtary  Orders  of  St.  Benoit  and  all  the  honours    of  war ;   the 

d^Avie,    Lieut.    Col.    in    Chief,  officers  shall  retain  their  side  arms, 

tbd  Director  of  the  Corps  of  Ar-  and  those  of  the  staff  their  horses  ; 

tlRery  of  Para,  commanding  the  the  garrison   shall  lay  down  their 

tdrttnced    Army   of  the  Portu-  arms,    and   engage    not   to    serve 

^e^,  dated  Jan.  12th,  1809.  against  his  royal  highness  and  his 

Althoiigh    the    advtoced     posta  allies  during  one  year. — 2,  Vessels 

liavfc  been  carried,  and   that    the  shall  be  furnished  at  the  expence  of 

(Pt)  his 
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his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  to  carry  the  garrison,  the 
officers  civil  ana  military,  and  all 
those  employed  in  ,thc  service,  with 
their  families  and  effects,  direct  to 
France,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possib'c. — 3.  ▲  convenient  vessel 
shall  be  furnished  to  convey  to 
France  the  commissioner  of  the 
emperor  commanding  in  chief,  his 
family,  his  officers,  his  suite,  and 
effects  ;  the  chief  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  finances,  the  com- 
mander of  the  troops,  the  insjjector 
and  the  commandant  of  artillery, 
with  their  families. --4.  A  con- 
venient delay  shall  be  granted  to 
the  oiTicers  who  have  properly  in 
the  colony,  to  settle  their  adairs. — 
5.  The  arsenals,  batteries,  and 
every  thing  belonging  to  the  ar- 
tillery, the  small  arms  and  pow- 
der magazines,  and  the  provision 
stores,  shall  be  given  by  inven- 
tory, and  in  the  state  in  which  they 
are  now,  and  the  same  shall  be  point- 
ed out.— 6.  The  slaves  on  both  sides 
shall  be  disarmed,  and  sent  to  their 
respective  plantations.— The  French 
negnoes,  whom  the  commanJers  by 
sea  and  land  of  his  royal  highness 
the  Prince  Regent  have  engaged 
for  the  service  during  the  war,  and 
to  whom,  in  virtue  of  their  orders, 
they  have  given  their  freedom, 
shall  be  sent  out  of  the  colony,  as 
they  can  only  remain  there  in 
future  ail  object  of  trouble  and 
dissention. — ^The  commanders  en- 
gage, as  they  have  promised,  to 
solicit  of  his  royal  highness  the 
Prince  Utgent  the  replacing  of 
those  slaves,  as  an  indemnity  in 
favour  of  the  inhabitants  to  whom 
they  belong. — 7.  The  papers,  plans, 
and  other  articles  belonging  to  the 
engineer  department,  shall  be 
equally  given  up. — 8.  the  sick 
and  wounded  who  are  obliged  to 
remain  in  the  colony  may  leave  it. 


with  all  that  belong  to  them,    is 
soon  jis  they  are  in  a  situation  to 
do  so ;   in  tne  mean  time  they  sball 
be   treated  as  they  have  been  bi-> 
therto. — 9.     Private    property,     of 
whatever  nature  or  descriptioo,  shall 
be  respected,   and  the  inhabitants 
may  dispose  of  it  as  heretofore.— 
10.   The   inhabitants  of  the   colo- 
ny  shall  presore  their  properties, 
and  may  reside  there,  conformiDg 
to  the  orders  and  forms  established 
by  the  sovereign  under  which  they 
remain ;   they   shall  be   at  liberty 
to  sell  their  properties,  and  retire 
wherever  it  may  suit  them»  with- 
out   any  obstacle. — II.  The    civil 
laws  known    in  France  under   the 
title  of  the  Napoleon  code,  and  in 
force  in  the  colony,  shall  be  observ- 
ed   and  executed   until   the  peace 
l>etwccn  the  two  nations;  the  ma- 
gistrates  shall  only  decide  on  the 
interests  of  individuals,    and  diffe- 
rences connected  with  them  in  Tir- 
tuc     of  the   said    laws.— ^13.    The 
debts  acknowledged  by  individuab 
during  or  previous  to  the  time  iixed 
by    the     preceding     article,     Khali 
be  exacted  agreeably  to  the  basis 
determined  by  the  same  article.— 
13.  The  papers  concerning  the  coo- 
troul  and  matriculation  of  the  troops 
shall  be  carried  away  by  the  quar- 
ter   master.— 14.  Desirous    of  pre- 
serving the    spice  plantation,   call- 
ed La  GabrieUe,  in    all  if»  spikn- 
dour  and  agriculture,  it  is  stipu- 
lated that  neither  it,  nor  any  of  the 
plantation  trees  or  |4ants,  shall  be 
destroyed,  but  that  it  shall  be  pre- 
served in  the  state  in  which    it  it 
given  up  to  the  coipmanden  of  his 
royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent.— 
15.  All  the  papers  of  the  8t<H'es  of 
inspection  of  the    customs,   or    of 
any  responsibility  whatever,  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  secretary's  office, 
or  in  any   other  place    that   may 
be   agreed  on«  to  be   T^ferred    to 

when 
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when  there  is  occasi(»n;  the  whole 
shaD  be  under  the  seal  of  the  two 
governments,  and  at  the  disposal  of 
his  imperial  and  royal  majesty. — 
16.  The  present  capi^.ulation  sliall 
be  written  in  the  three  languag^es, 
and  signed  by  the  three  officers  sti- 
pulating.— At  the  advanced  post  of 
Bourg,  this  12th   day  of  Januai7, 

1809. 

Victor  Hugufs, 
(Signed)    James  Lucas  ^Y eg, 
Manuel  Marques. 

Treaty  bet\^ehn  Great  Britain 
AND  Spain. — Treaty  of  Peace, 
Friendship,  and  AlUance  between 
his  Britannic  Majesty  and  hia  Ca- 
tholic Majesty  Ferdinand  VII. 
Signed  at  London  the  14th  of  Jan. 
Id09. 

In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  and 
Undivided  Trinity.  —  The  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  Spain 
having  terminated  the  state  of  hos<> 
tility  which  unfortunately  subsisted 
between  thfe  crowns  of  Great  Bri* 
tain  and  Spain,  and  united  the  arms 
of  both  against  the  common  enemy, 
it  seems  good  that  the  new  relations 
which  have  been  produced  between 
two  nations,  now  connected  by  com- 
mon interest,  should  be  regularly 
established  and  confirmed  by  a 
formal  treaty  of  peace,  friendship, 
and  alliance :  Wherefore  his  Ma- 
jesty the  King  of  the  united  king- 
dom of  Great  Britaih  and  Ireland, 
and  the  Supreme  and  Central  Junta 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  actmg  in 
the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty,  Ferdinand  VII. 
have  constituted  and  appointed; 
that  U  to  say,  hi»  Majesty  the  King 
of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  right  hon. 
Georffc  Canning,  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty^ most  honourable  privy  coun- 
cil, and  bis  principal  secretary  of 


state   for  foreign  affairs ;  and   the 
Supreme  and  Central  Junta  of  Go- 
vernment of  Spain  and  the   Indies, 
acting  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
his  Catholic  Majesty  Ferdinand  VII. 
Don  Juan  Ruiz  de  Apodaca,  Com- 
mander of  Valaga  and  Alpfarga  in 
the    military    order    of    Calatrava, 
rcar-admira}  of  the  navy,  named  by 
the  Supreme  and  Central  Junta  of 
(i\>veniment  of  Spain  and  the  In- 
dic?,    as  envoy   extraordinary   and 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  his  Ca- 
tholic Majesty  Ferdinand  VII.  to  his 
Britannic  Majesty ;    their  plenipo- 
tentiaries  to  conclude  and   sign  a 
treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  and  al- 
liance ;  who,  having  communicated 
their  respective  full  powers,    have 
agreed  to  and  concluded  the  follow^ 
ing    articles  :— Article    1.    There 
shall  be  between  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  the   united   kingdom    of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his 
Catholic    Majesty    Ferdinand  VII. 
King  of  Spain  and  of  the   Indies 
thereunto  appertaining,  and  between 
all  their  kingdoms,  states,  domini- 
ons, and  subjects,  a  christian,  sta- 
ble,   and  inviolable   peace,   and  a 
perpetual  and  sincere  amity,  and  a 
strict  alliance  during  the  war  against 
France;  together   with    an    entire 
and  lasting  oblivion   of  all  acts  of 
hostility  done  on  either  side,  in  the 
course  of  the  late  wars,   in  which 
they   have   been    engaged    against 
each  other. — 2.  To  obviate  all  com- 
plaints and  disputes  which   might 
arise  on  the  subject  of  prizes,  cap- 
tured posterior  to  the  declaration 
pubhshed  by  his  Britannic  Majesty 
on  the  4th  of  July  of  the  last  year, 
it  has  been  mutually  agreed,  that 
the  vessels  and  property  taken  pos* 
terior  to  the  date  of  the  said  decla- 
ration, in  any  seas  or  ports  of  the 
world,  without  any  exceptions,  and 
.  without  any  regard  either  to  time  or 
place,  diall  be  restored  by  both  par« 
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tie».  And  as  the.  accidentd  occu*  exchange  of  the  ratificatioiwahaU  be 
pation  of  any  of  the  ports  of  the.  ma^k  in  the  space  of  two  moiitiib 
Peninsula  by  the  common  enemy,  (or  sooner  if  it  can  be  donej  in 
might  occasion  disputes  respecting  Loodcm.— In  vitness  whereof^  we, 
any  vesaeUt  which,  in  ignorance  of  the  undersigned  plenipotentiaries* 
such  occupation,  mighi  direct  their  have  signed,  in  virtue  of  our  respec*. 
course  to  those  ports  from  any  other  tive  full  powers,  the  present  treaty 
harbour,  either  <^  the  Peninsula  or  of  peace,  firiendabip,  and  alliance, 
the  colonies ;  and  as  cases  may  oc-  and  have  sealed  it  with  the  seab  of 
cur  in  which  ^)panish  inhabitants  of  our  arms, 
the  said  ports  or  provinces,  so  occu-  (L.  S.)  GiioaoE  Canning. 
pied  by  the  enemy,  may,  with  (L.  S.)  Juan  Ruiz  Ds  Apod aca. 
their  property,  endeayour  to  escape  Article  1.  Separate.^The  Spanish 
from  his  grasp;  the  high  contract-  Government  engages  to  take,  the 
ing  parties  have  agreed  that  Spanish  most  effectual  measures  for  the  pre* 
vessels  not  aware  of  the  enemy's  venting  of  the  Spanish  squadrons  in 
occupation  of  any  harbour  which  all  the  ports  of  Spain,  as  well  as  of 
they  are  desirous  to  enter,  or  sach  the  French  squadron,  taken  in  the 
as  may  succeed  in  making  their  month  of  June,  and  now.  in  the  bar- 
esqape  from  any  harbour  so  occu-. .  hour  of  Ca4iz,  from  Ming  into  the 
pied,  shall  not  be  captured,  nor  power  of  France.  For  which  pur- 
themselves  nor  their  cargo  be  con-  pose  his  Britannic  Majesty  engaees 
feidered  as  a  g^ood  ptize;  but,  on  the  to  co-operate  by  all  means  in  his 
contrary,  that  they  shall  meet  with  power.— llie  present  separate  Arti- 
every  help  and  assistance  from  the  cle  shall  havt^  the  same  farce  and 
naval  power  of  his  Biitanniic  Ma-  validity,  as  if  it  were  inserted,  word 
jesty.«--d»  Hi9  Britannic  Majesty  en-  for  word,  in  the  treaty  of  petce^ 
gages  to  continue  to  assist,  to  the  friendship,  and  alliance,  aignra  thb 
utmost  of  his  power,  the  Spanish  day,  and  «haU  be  ratified  ^at  the  same 
nation  in  their  struggle  against  the  time. — In  wiUiess  whereoC  we,  the 
, tyranny  and  usurpation  of  France,  undersigned  penipoteotartes,  have 
and  promises  not  to  acknowledge  signedy  &c  te. 
anv  other  king,  of  Spain  and  of  the  (L.  S.)  GeoroeCanniko. 
Indies  thereunto  appertaining,  than  (L.  S.)  JuAi^r  Ruiz  d&  Apodaca^ 
his  Catbohc  Mi^esty  Ferdinand  VII.  Article  IF.  Separate. — ^A  treaty 
his  heirs,  or  such  lawful  successor  as  shall  forthwith  be  negotiated*  atipii- 
the  Spanish  nation  shall  acknow-  lating  the  amount  and  description  of 
ledge;  and  the  Spanisbgovemment,  succours  to  be  afftrded  by  his  Bri- 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  tannic  Majesty,  a^eable  to  the 
his  Cathohc  Majesty  Ferdinand  VII.  third  article  of  the  .present  &eaty. 
engages  never,  in  any  case,  to  cede  The.  present  separate  article  shd 
to  France  any  part  of  the  territories  have  the  same  force  and  vaUdity,  aa 
or  posseaaions  of  the  Spanish  mo-  if  it  were  inserted,  word  for  ww^ 
narcby,  in  any  part  of  the. world.—  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  fnendship, 
4.  The  high  contracting  partiea  and  alliance,  signed  thia  day,  ami 
agree  to  make  common  cause  against  shall  be  ratified  at  the  same  time- 
France  j  and  not  to  make  peace  In  witnesa  whereof,  we,  the  uodei^ 
with  that  power  except  by  common  signed  plenipotentiaries^  havesignedy 
consent.— 5j  The  present  treaty  ahaU  &;c.  (t.  &}  GaoacK  Cakkiko. 
be  ratified  by  .both  parties,  and  the  (L.  S*)  Juan  Rmz  db  Apodaca4 

Additional 
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Additional  Article. — The  present 
circumstances  not  admitting  of  the 
regular  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of 
commerce  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, with  all  the  care  and  consider- 
ation due  to  so  important  a  subject, 
the  hiijh  contracting  parties  mutu- 
ally engage  to  proceed  to  such  a  ne- 
gotiation as  soon  as  it  shall  be  prac- 
ticable so  to  do, affording,  in  the  mean 
time,  mutual  facilities  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  subjects  of  each  other, 
by  temporary  re<culations  founded  on 
principles  of  reciprocal  utility. — 
The  present  additional  articles  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  validity, 
&c.  &c.  (L.  S.)  Georgb  Canning. 
(L.  S.)  Juan  Ruiz  de  Apodaca. 


HIS  majesty's  speecit. 

January  19. 
The  parliament  assembled  this 
day,  pursuant  to  his  ms^eaty's  pro- 
clamation; when  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor read  the  following  speech  to  both 
houses : 

My  lords^  and  gentlemen^ 

We  have  it  in  command  from  his 
majesty  to  ^tate  to  you  that  his  ma- 
jesty has  called  you  together,  in 
perfect  confidence  thar  you  are  pre- 
pared cordially  to  support  his  ma- 
jesty in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
which  there  it  no  hope  of  termi- 
nating safely  and  honourably,  ex- 
cept through  vigorous  iand  perseve- 
ring exertioo.<^We  are  to  acquaint 
you,  that  bis  majesty  has  directed 
to  be  laid  before  you,  copies  of  the 
proposals  for  opening  a  negotiation, 
whichwepe  transmitted  to  his  ma- 
jesty fromErforth;  and  of  the  cor- 
respondence which  thereupon  took 
^ace  with  the  gcivemmenta  of 
Russia  and  of-  France;  together 
with  the  declaration  issued  by  his 
naajesly'^fcomftiand  on  the  termina- 
tion of  that  correspondence. — His 


tnajesty  is  persuaded,  that  you  will 
participate   in    the   feelings  which 
were  expressed  by  his  majesty  when 
it  was   required  that   his    maje^^ty 
should    consent  to  commence   the 
negotiation  by  abandoning  the  cause 
of  Spain,  which  he  had  so  recently 
ami    solemnly   espoused.-^ We   arc 
commanded  to  iiifornj  you,  that  his 
majesty  continues  to  receive  from  the 
Spanish   government  the   stronge^^t 
assurances  of  their  determined  per- 
severance in  the  cause  of  the  legiti- 
mate monarchy,  and  of  the  national 
independence    of    Spain;    and    to 
assure    you,     tkrit  so  long  as    the 
people  of  Spain  shall  remain  true  tu 
themselves,  his  majesty  will  conti- 
nue to  them  his  most  strenuous  as- 
sistance and  support.— His  majesty 
has  renewed  to  the  Spanish  nation, 
in  the  moment  of  its  difficulties  and 
reverses,  the  engagements  which  he 
voluntarily  contracted  at  th«  outset 
of  its  struggle  against  the  usurpa- 
tion and  tyranny  of  France ;  and  we 
are  commanded   to  acquaint  you, 
that  these  engagements  hav«   been 
reduced  into  the  form  of  a  treaty  of 
aUiance;  which  treaty,  so  soon   a:^ 
the  ratifications  shall  have  been  ex- 
changed, his  majesty  will  caus»e  to 
be  laid    before  you. — His  majesty 
commands  us  to  state  to  you,  that 
while  his  majesty  contemplated  with 
the  liveliest  satisfaction  the  achieve- 
ments of  his   forces  in  the    com- 
mencement   of    the    campaign   in 
Portugal,  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
kingdom  of  his  ally  from  the  pre- 
sence and  oppressions  of  the  French 
army,  his  majesty  most  deeply  re- 
gretted the  termination  of  that  cam- 
paign  by  an  armistice  and  conven- 
tion, of  some  of  the  articles  of  w^hich 
his  majesty  has  felt  himself  obliged 
formally  to  declare  his  disapproba^^ 
tion.-^We  are  to  express  to  you  his 
majesty's  reliance  on  your  disposition 
to  enable  bis  majestv  to  continue 
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the  aid  afl^)rded  by  his  inaje«ity  to 
the  kiag  of  Sweden.  That  nienardh 
derives  a  peculiar  claim  to  his  ma- 
jeaty's  support  in  the  present  exi- 
gency 01  bis  affairs,  from  having 
concurred  with  his  majesty  in  the 
propriety  of  rejecting  any  proposal 
for  negotiation,  to  which  the  govern- 
ment  of  Spain  was  not  to  be  admit- 
ted at  a  party. 

Gentkmen   of  the  house  of  com- 
mons. 

We  are  commanded  by  his  ma- 
jesty to  inform  you,  that  he  has 
directed  the  estimates  of  the  current 
year  to  be  laid  before  you.  His 
miyesty  relies  upon  vour  zeal  and 
affeotion  to  make  such  farther  pro- 
vision of  supply  as  the  vigorous  pro- 
secution, of  toe  war  may  render  ne- 
cessary; and  he  trusts  that  you  may 
be  enabled  to  find  the  means  of  pro- 
viding such  supply,  without  any 
great  or  immediate  increase  of  the 
existing  burthens  upon  his  people.*— 
His  msgesty  feels  assured,  that  it  will 
be  highly  satisfactory  to  you  to 
leara,  Uiat  notwithstanmng  the  men- 
sures  resorted  to  by  the  enemy  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  com- 
merce and  resources  of  his  kingdom, 
the  public  revenue  has  continued  in 
a  course  of  progressive  improve- 
ment. 

My  lords  and  gentkmen. 

We  are  directed  to  inform  you, 
that  the  measure  adopted  by  parUa- 
ment  in  the  last  session,  for  esta- 
blishing a  local  militia,  has  been  al- 
ready attended  with  the  happiest 
i»ucce«s,  and  promises  to  be  exten- 
sivety  and  permanently  beneficial  to 
the  country.  We  have  received  his 
majesty's  commands  mo&t  especially 
to  recommend  to  you,  that  duly 
\\'eighing  the  immense  interests 
which  are  at  stake,  in  the  war  now 
carrying   on,  you  should  proceed. 


with  as  little  deUy  as  possible,  to 
consider  of  the  most  effectual  mca» 
sures  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
regular  army,  in  order  that  his  ma* 
jesty  may  be  the  better  enabled, 
without  impairing  the  means  of  de- 
fence at  home,  tb  avail  himself  of 
the  miUtary  power  of  his  dominions 
in  the  great  contest  in  which  he 
is  engaged;  and  to  conduct  that 
contest,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence,  to  a  conclusion  compa- 
tible with  the  honour  of  his  miyes- 
ty's  crown,  and  with  the  interests 
of  his  allies,  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
world. 


Correspondence  with  the  Russiar 
AND* French  Governments. — ^Pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  January  90, 
1809. 

No.  I.  is  a  letter  from  Count  Ro- 
nianzoff  to  Mr.  Canning,  in  which 
he  says,  that  he  sends  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  emperors  of  Russia  and 
France  to  the  king  of  England :  and 
states,  that  the  emperors  are  willing 
to  adopt  all  those  bases  of  negotia- 
tion formerly  proposed  by  En^and, 
namely,  the  Uti  Possidetis. 

No.  II.  "  Letter  from  his  ma- 
jesty the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
and  Buonaparte,''  dated  Erforthp 
Oct.  13,  sets  out  with  pretending  to 
have  an  ardent  wish  for  peace,  and 
concludes  thus:  "  We  unite  in  in- 
treatine  your  mi^ty  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  humanity,  silencing  that  of 
the  passions ;  to  seek  with  the  in- 
tention of  arriving  at  that  object^  to 
conciliate  all  interests,  and  by  that 
means  to  preserve  aU  the  powers 
which  exist,  and  to  insure  the  hap- 
piness of  Europe  and  of  this  genera- 
tion, at  the  head  of  which  Providence 
has  placed  us. 

(Signed)       ^  NAroLiON."  '  . 
In  No.  Vn.  Mr.  Canning  writes 
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to  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Paris,  succours.     Could  such  a    proposal 

dated   Oct.  58,  in   answer  to  these  have    found   place  in    a  note,   the 

letters.     Here  he  says,  that  his  ma-  object  of  which  ought  to  have  been, 

jesty  eatmot  reply  directly  to'  the  not,  to  irritate,  but  to  endeavour  to 

emperor  of  Russia,  without,  at  the  effect  s  mutual  conciliation  and  good 

tame    time,    acknowledging    titles  understanding  ?     England  will  find 

which   his   meyestv  never  acknow-  herself  under  a  strange  mistake,  if, 

ledged.     He  signifies  his   majesty's  contrary   to  the  experience    of  the 

intention  of  coumiunicating  the  pro-  past,  she  still  entertains  the  idea  of 

posal  to  the  king   of  Sweden,  and  contending  successfully    upon    the 

the  existing  government  of  Spain;  continent    against    the    armies   of 

fend  his  msyesty's  desire  that  France  France.    What  hope  can  she  now 

may  acknowledge  the  government  of  have,  especially  as  France  is  .irrevo- 

Spain  at  party  to  any  negotiation.  cably  united  with  Russia  ?     The  un- 

Tbe  following  note  (No.  XV.)  we  dersigned  is  commanded  to  repeat 

insert  at  full  length,  on  account  of  the  proposal,  to  admit  to  thie  nego- 

its  singularity  and  importance.  tiation  all  the  aUies  of  the  king  of 

**  Tne  undersigned  has  laid  before  England  ;  whether  it  be  the  king 
the  emperor  his  master,  the  note  of  who  reigns  in  the  Brazils ;  whether 
his  excellency  Mr.  Canning.  If  it  it  be  the  king  who  reigns  in  Swe- 
were  true  that  the  evils  of  war  were  den ;  or  whether  it  be  the  king 
felt  only  on  the  Continent,  certainly  who  reigns  in  Sicily ;  and  to  take 
there  would  be  little  hope  of  attain-  for  the  basis  of  the  negotiation  the 
ing  peace.  The  two  emperors  had  uti  possidetis.  He  is  commanded 
flattered  themselves  that  the  object  to  express  the  hope  that,  not  losing 
of  their  measure  would  not  have  sight  of  the  inevitable  results  of  the 
been  misinterpreted  in  London,  force  of  states,  it  will  be  remem- 
Could  the  English  ministry  have  bered,  that  between  great  powers 
ascribed  it  to  weakness  or  necessity,  there  is  no  solid  peace,  but  that 
when  every  impartial  statesman  which  is  at  the  same  time  equal 
must  recognize,  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  honourable  for  all  parties.  The 
and  moderation  by  which  it  is  die-  undersigned  requests  his  excellency 
tatedf  the  characteristics  of  power  Mr.  Canning  to  accept  the  assu- 
and  true  greatness?  France  and  ranees  of  his  highest  consideration. 
Russia  can  carry  on  the  war  so  long  (Signed)  "  Champagny/' 
/as  the  court  of  London  shall  not  On  the  ninth  of  December  Mr. 
recur  to  just  and  equitable  disposi-  Canning  writes  to  Count  Romanzofi^ 
tions !  and  they  are  resolved  to  do  that  his  majesty  would  not  consent 
so.  How  is  it  possible  for  the  to  commence  a  negotiatiofi  fbr  ge- 
French  government  to  entertain  the  neral  peace,  by  the  previous  aban- 
proposal  which  has  been  made  to  it,  donment  of  the  cause  of  the  Spanish 
of  admitting  to  the  negotiation  the  nation,  and  of  the  legitimate  mo- 
&MMtsA  ifuurgenis  f'—'Whai  would  n&rchy  of  Spain. 
the  Engiiik  government  have  iaid,  had  A  note  from  I\fr.  Canning  to  M. 
it  been  proposed  to  them  to  admit .  Champagny,  dated  ninth  December, 
the  Caiholic  imurgente  of  Ireland  f  says,  that  his  majesty  is  determined 
France,  without  having  any  treaties  not  to  abandon  the  cause  of  the 
with  them,  has  been  in  communica-  Spanish  nation,  and  of  the  legitimate 
tion  with  them,  has  made  them  pro-  monarchy  of  Spain ;  and  the  pre- 
mises, and  has  frequently  sent  thenu  tension  of  France  to  exclude  from 
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the  negotiation  the  central  and  $u* 
premc  gr^'vemmcnt,  acting  in  the 
name  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  Fer- 
dinand VII.>  IB  one  which  his  ma- 
jesty could  not  admit  I  without  ac- 
quiescing in  an  usurpation  which 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history,  of  the 
world. — Champagny,  in  his  answer 
to  the  above  note,  merely  says,  he 
wiU  transmit  it  to  the 'emperor  his 
master. 

A  letter  from  Count  Romanzoif 
to  Mr.  Cannuig  says,  the  emperors 
have  no  objection  to  admit  to  the 
negociation  the  sovereigns  in  alliance 
with   England;   but   cannot    admit 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Spanish 
insurgents;    that  the    emperor    of 
Russia  has  acknowled^jcd  king  Jo- 
seph Napoleon,  and  will  not  sepa- 
rate his  interests  from  those  of  the 
French  emperor.  The  emperor  then 
offers^  to  negociate  on  the  basis  of 
the  uti  pos$idctis. 


The  following  elegant  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  John  Moore  has 
been  paid  by  the  commander-in- 
chief: 

GENERAL   ORDERS. 

"  The  benefits  derived  to  an  army 
from  the  example  of  a  distinguished 
commander  do  not  terminate  at  his 
death  ;  hia  virtueft  live  in  the  recol- 
lection of  his  associates,  and  his  fame 
remains  the  strongest  incentive  to 
great  and  glorious  actions.  In  this 
view,  the  commander-in-chief,  a- 
midst  the  deep  and  universal  regret 
which  the  death  of  Lieutenant-ge- 
neral Sir  John  Moore  has  occasioned, 
recalls  to  the  troops  the  military 
career  of  that  illustrious  officer  for 
their  instruction  and  imitation.  Sir 
John  Moore,  fVom  his  youth,  em- 
bracad  the  profession  with  the  feel- 
ings and  seBtimcnts  of  a  soldier ;  he 
fddt  that  a  perfect  knowledge^  and 


an  exact  performance  of  the  humble 
but  important  duties  of  a  subaltern 
officer  are  the  best  foundations  for 
subsequent  military  fame ;  and  his 
ardent  mind,  while  it  looked  forward 
to  those  brilliant  achievements  for 
which  it  was  formed,  appHed  itself 
with  energy  and  exemplary  assiduity 
to  the  duties  of  that  station.     In  the 
school   of  regimental  duty,  he  ob- 
tained that  correct  knowleijije  of  bi« 
profession  so  essential  to  the  propcF 
direction  of  the  gallant  spirit  of  the 
soldier;  and  he  was  enabled  to  es- 
tablish  a  characterisitic  order  and 
regularity  of  conduct,  because  the 
troo{)s  found  in  their  leader  u  striking 
example  of  the  discipline  which  he 
cjiforced  on  others.      Haring  risen 
to  command,  he  signalized  bis  nauie 
in  the  West  Indies,  in  Holland,  and 
in   Egypt.    The  unremitting  atten- 
tion with  which  he  de%*oted  him- 
self to  the  duties  of  every  branch  of 
his  profession  obtained  him  the  con- 
fidence of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombit- ; 
and  he  became  the  companion  in 
arras  of  that  illustrious,  officer,  who 
fell   at  the  head  of  his  victorious 
troops,  in  an  action  which  main- 
tained our  national  superiority  over 
the  arms  of  France.    Thus  Sirr  John 
Moore  at  an  early  period  obtained, 
with  general  approbation,  that  con- 
spicuous station  in  which  be  glori- 
ously terminated  his  usefid  and  ho- 
nourable life.     In  a  military  cha^ 
racter,  obtained  amidst  the  c&ngeii 
of  climate,  the  privations  ineident 
to  service,  and  the  snfierines  of  re- 
peated woonds,  it  is  difficiHt  to  se* 
lect  any  one  point  as  a  preferable 
subject  for  praise  :  it  exhibits,  hmr- 
ever,    one    feature   so  particularly 
charaeteristic  of  the  man,  asd  s6 
important  to  the  best  interests  of 'the 
service,  that  i\se  commander-in-diief 
is  pleased  to  mark  it  with  his  pecu- 
liar approbation.     Tbe  life  of  Sir 
John  Moore  was  spent  among  the 
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troopsi  During  the  season  of  repose 
hin  time  was  devoted  to  the  care  and 
instruction  of  the  officer  and  soldier ; 
in  war  he  courted  service  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Regardless 
of  personal  considerations^  he  es- 
teemed that  to  which  his  country 
cmlled  him^  the  post  of  honour^  and 
by  bis  undaunted  spirit,  and  uncon* 

auerable  perseverance,  he  pointed 
ic  way  to  victory.  His  country, 
the  object  of  his  latest  soUcitude, 
will  rear  a  monument  to  his  lamented 
memory:  and  the  commander-in- 
chief  feels  he  is  paying  the  best  tri- 
bute to  his  fame  by  thus  holding 
him  forth  as  an  example  to  the 
aimy. 

By  order  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  commander-in-chief, 

Harry  CaiVert,  Adj.-Gen. 
Horse  Guards,  Feb.  1,  1809. 


Sranish  Revolution. 

Decree  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  dated 
Feb.  7,  1809. 

His  majesty,  considering  that  the 
French^  in  the  unjust  and  barbarous 
war  which  they  wage  against  Spain, 
pay  no  regard  to  any  principle  of 
tke  la W8of  nations — that  they  shame- 
IfiBsly  violate  the  mo^^t  solemn  trea- 
ties, as  has  been  verified  with  re- 
*  qiect  to  the  capitulation  of  Madrid, 
since,  contrary  to  the  stipulations 
tkerein  m^de,  tbey  imprison,  per- 
secute, and  banish  peaceable  citi- 
zens and  respectable  magistrates, 
imposing,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
dimvcefui  punishments  on  other 
un&rtnnate  persons  on  the  slightest 
suspicions  and  most  frivolous  pre- 
texts—Seeing that  they  continue 
every  where  to  defile  the  sanctity  of 
temples^  the  parity  of  domestic  ho- 
nouT»  and  to  trample  on  Uie  rights 
r— that  sets  of  the-  most 


atrocious  kindi  and  which  make 
human  nature  shudder,  are  daily 
heard  of,  such  as  the  death  of  a  nun, 
who  threw  herself  into  a  wdl,  to 
avoid  the  brutality  of  a  Frenchman;, 
the.  cruel  murder  of  a  mother, 
whose  breasts  were  cut  off  in  the 
act  of  giving  suck  to  her  son,  by 
those  monsters,  who  afterwards, 
sabred  her  infant ;  and  a  number 
of  other  cases  equally  homble  ;  atro- 
cities painful  to  write,  dreadful  to 
read,  and  degrading  to  endure  ;— 
finally,  his  majesty  being  convinced, 
that. still  to  observe  the  laws  of  na- 
tural equity  with  those  who  respect 
no  law  whatever,  would  not  be  mo- 
deration and  justice,  but  the  most 
culpable  indiiference  and  the  basest 
meanness,  has  resolved  to  repress  ' 
and  punish  those  crimes.  Calling 
therefore  all  Europe  to  witness  the 
awful  necessity  which  has  compelled 
him  to  resort  to  the  means  of  reta- 
liation, by  returning  on  a  sanguinary 
banditti  violence  for  violence,  he 
hereby  decreet*; 

•  1.  That  no  c^narter  shall  be  given 
to  any  French  soldier,  officer,  or 
general,  who  may  be  made  pri- 
soritr  in  any  town  or  district,  in 
which  acts  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
war  have  been  committed  by  the 
enemy,  but  that  such  persons  shall 
be  immediately  put  to  the  sword« 
as  an  example  to  their  companions 
and  a  satisfaction  to  outraged  huma- 
nity. 

2.  That  the  present  decree  shall 
be  printed,  proclaimed,  and  distri- 
buted in  the  Spanish  armies,  in 
orde;*  to  its  dde  execution.  You 
are  also  required  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  fulfilment  of  the  saoie. 
The  Marquis  of  Astorga, 

Vice-President. 
Martin  Db  Gauay. 
Done  in  the  Royal  Al-cazaa  of 
Seville  Feb.  7, 1609. 
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TURKET. 

iVeftty  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Sublime  Porte. 

1 .  From  the  moment  of  the  sig- 
nature of  the  present  treaty,  all  acts 
of  hostility  shall  cease,  between 
England  and  Turkey,  and  the  pri- 
soners on  both  sides,  in*  consequence 
of  this  happy  peace,  shall  be  at  li- 
berty in  thirty-one  days  after  the 
signature  of  this  treaty',  or  sooner,  if 
possible. 

3.  If  there  should  be  any  places 
belonging  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  in 
possession  of  Great  Britain,  they 
are  to  be  restored,  and  given  up  to 
the  Sublime  Porte,  with  all  their  can- 
non, ammunition,  and  other  effects, 
in  the  same  condkion  in  which  they 
were  found  when  occupied  by  the 
English;  and  this  restitution  must 
take  place  within  thirty*one  days 
after  the  signature  of  the  present 
treaty. 

3.  If  there  shall  be  effects  or  pro- 
perty appertaining  to  'English  mer- 
chants, or  sequestrated  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
that  shall  be  all  returned  and  re- 
stored to  the  proprietors — and  in 
like  manner,  if  there  shaU  be  ef- 
fects, property,  or  vessels,  apper- 
taining to  the  merchants  andsubjects 
of  the  Sublime  Porte,  under  seques- 
tration  at  Malta,  6r  in  the  other  isles 
and  states  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
they  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  entirely 
returned  and  restored  to  the  pro- 
prietors. 

4.  The  articles  of  the  treaty  sti- 
pulated in  the  Turkish  year  1086, 
in  the  moon  Djemaz  ul  Akber,  as 
also  the  article  relative  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
other  privileges  (midjiazab)  equally 
established  by  the  acts  of  subsequent 
periods,  shall  be  observed  and  main- 
tained as  heretofore,  and  as  if  diey 
had  not  sufiered  any  interruption. 


5.  In  consequence  of  the .  good 
treatment  and  favour  granted  by  the 
Sublime  Porte  to  the  English  mer- 
chants with  respect  to  their  mer- 
chandize and  property,  and  every 
thing  of  which  they  may  stand  in 
need-— and,  in  Hke  manner «  with 
regard  to  all  objects  tending  to  faci-» 
litate  the  commerce,  England  shall 
reciprocally  grant  entire  favour,  and 
an  amicable  treatment  to ,  the  flags, 
subjects,  and  merchants  of  the  Sub* 
hme  Porte,  who  fthall  hereafter  fre- 
quent the  states  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty. 

6.  The  tariff  of  the  customs, 
which  was  latterly  fixed  at  Constan- 
tinople, at  the  old  rate  of  three  per 
cent,  and  especially  the  article  which 
respects  internal  commerce,  shall  be 
constantly  observed  as  they  have 
been  regulated.  To  this  England 
promises  to  conform. 

7.  The  ambassador  of  his  majes- 
ty the  king  of  Great  Britain  shall 
fully  enjoy  the  honours  enjoyed  by 
other  nations  at  the  Sublime  Porte; 
and  reciprocally  the  ambassadors  of 
the  Sublime  Porte  to  the  court  of 
London  shall  fully  enjoy  all  the  ho- 
nours which  shall  be  granted  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Great  Britain. 

8.  It  shall  be  permitted  to  name 
Schabinders  (Consuls)  at  Malta,  and 
in  the  states  of  his  Britannic  majea* 
ty,  wherever  it  may  be  necessary  to 
inspect  the  af&irs  and  interests  of 
the  Turkish  merchants;  and  the 
same  treatment  and  privileges  which 
are  allowed  to  ^ig^ish  consuls  re- 
siding in  the  Ottoman  states,  shall 
be  rigidly  observed  ^  towlirdi  the 
Schabinders  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

9.  The  English  consuls  and  am* 
bassadors  shall,  according  to  custom^ 
emfJoy  such  drogmans  as  they -may 
have  occasion  for;  but  as  it  has  been 
before  decreed,  by  common  consent, 
the  Sublime  Porte  will  not  grant  the 
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be  rat  of  drogman  in  favour  of  indi- 
viduals who  do  not  exercise  that 
function  in  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation. It  id  agreed,  conformably 
to  thi«  principle,  that  henceforward 
the  berat  shall  not  be  granted  to  any 
person  of  the  rank  uf  tradesman  or 
banker,  nor  to  any  one  who  shall 
keep  a  shop  or  manufactory  in  the 
public  market,  or  who  shall  be  con- 
cerned in  affairs  of  this  kind ;  and 
he  shall  not  be  appointed  by  the 
English  consuls  from  among  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Sublime  Porte-. 

10.  The  English  patent  of  pro- 
tection shall  not  be  granted  to  any 
person  from  among  the  dependents 
VT  merchants,  subjects  of  the  Sub- 
lime Porte,  nor  shall  there  be  deli- 
vered to  them  any  passport  from  the 
ambassadors  or  consuls,  without  the 
permission  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

11.  As  it  has  been  at  all  limes 
forbidden  for  ships  of  war  to  «nter 
the  canals  of  Constantinople,  viz.  in 
the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  or  that 
gf  the  Black  Sea,  and  as  that  ancient 
rule  of  the  Ottoman  empire  must  be 
henceforward  observed  in  time  of 
peace,  by  all  powers  whatever,  the 
British  court  promise  to  conform  to 
this  principle. 

12.  The  ratification  of  this  pre-, 
scut  treaty  of  peace,  between  the 
high  contracting  powers,  shall  be 
exchanged  at  Constantinople  in  the 
space  of  ninety-one  days  from  the 
date  of  the.present  treaty,  or  sooner, 
if  possible. 


Revolution  in  Sweden. 

We  have  to  record  another  po- 
litical revolufion.  The  king  of  Swe- 
den has  been  deposed  by  his  subjects; 
and  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Suderma- 
nia,  ha6  assumed  the  government  of 
the  coimtry  as  regent.  The  revolu- 
tion took  place  on  the  1 3th  of  March. 
The  king  was  arrested   as  he  was 


about  to  depart  from  his  country  re- 
sidence ;  and  when  the  last  advices 
came  away,  he  was  a  close  prisoner 
at  Stockholm.  When  his  majesty 
was  first  surrounded  by  a  guard,  he 
drew  his  sword,  but  was  soon  over- 
powered, and  prevented  from  making 
resistance.  When  the  person  of  the 
king  was  secured,  the  following  pro- 
clamation was  issued : 

Proclamation  issued  by  the  Duke  of 
Sudermania  on  his  assiuning  the 
Government. 

'^  We  Charles,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  hereditary  prince  of  Sweden, 
the  Goths,  Vandals,  &c.  duke  of  Su- 
dermania, grand  admiral,  &c.  &c. 
do  declare,  That,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, his  majesty  is  incapa- 
ble to  act,  or  to  conduct  the  impor- 
tant af&irs  of  the  nation :  We  have, 
therefore,  (bein^  the  nearest  and 
only  branch  of  Uie  family  of  age), 
been  induced,  for  the  time  being, 
as  fidmiuistrator  of  the  kingdom,  to 
take  the  reins  of  government  into  our 
hands,  which,  with  the  help  of  the 
Almighty,  we  will  conduct,  so  that 
the  nation  may  regain  peace,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  trade 
and  commerce  may  revive  from  their 
languishing  state. — Our  inviolable  in- 
tention is,  to  consult  with  the  States 
on  the  means  to  be  taken  to  render 
the  future  time  happy  to  the  people 
of  Sweden.  We  invite  and  coui- 
mand,  therefore,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  our  nation,  our  forces  by  sea  and 
land,  and  also  the  civil  officers  of  all 
degrees,  to  obey  us,  as  our  real  in- 
tention and  their  own  welfare  de- 
mand. We  recommend  you  all  to 
he  protection  of  God  Almiffhty. 

Done  at  Stockholm  palace^    the 
13th  of  March,  1809. 


(Signed) 


*'  Chaeles^ 

"  C.  Lacebbrino.^' 
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Caklstadt. 

March  10. 

An  alamring' occurrence  took  p!ace 
bere  within  these  last  few  dayB : 
Colonel  (fAddesparre,  who  com- 
manded the  troops  on  the  frontiers 
of  Norway,  -after  having  deduced 
them,  marched  in  here  on  the  night 
of  the  6th  inat.  and  demanded  of 
the  burgomaster  quarters  for  his 
troops,  which  was  refused;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  h^  made  appii- 
cation  to  Count  Rosen,  the'  gover- 
nor, stating,  that  if  bis  request  was 
not  granted,  the  troops  he  command- 
ed should  enforce  it,  and  take  quar- 
ters wherever  they  could  find  them. 
Count  Rl»sen  still  persisting  in  the 
refusal,  he  was  ordered  under  arrest, 
as  wfis  the  burgomaster;  and  the 
troops  forcibly  obtained  what  their 
leader  bad  demanded.  CoUh<eI  d'A<l- 
desparn*,  at  the  head  of  SflOO  re- 
gular troops,  and  about  the  same 
ffiumber  of  peasantry^,  are  now  oft 
dieir  Mirch  to  8tockholm>  to  de- 
mand of  the  king  to  call  a  diet  of 
the  states,  as  well  as  to  obtain  pay- 
ment of  the  troops  under  his  oom- 
mand. 
Proclamation  of  the  Cmnmlinder  of 

the  Troops  stationed   iti   Weim- 

land. 

A  eonsiderable  number  of  ^- 
diers  have  taken  up  arms,  in  order 
to  march  to  the  capital,  and  relieve 
our  common,  now  unfortunate,  and 
dismembered  native  country. — As 
all  our  fellow-citizens  must  be  sen- 
sible that  our  views  are  such  as 
public  spirit  and  honour  dictate  to 
virtuous  minds,  we  cannot  be  mis- 
taken in  our  implicit  confidence, 
that  our  brethren  in  arms,  and  our 
iinarmed  fellow-citizens,  will  net 
fbrm  any  incorrect  opinion  of  our 
sentiments  and  views.  »  fbey  are 
merely  these,  that  the  s^tes  of  the 
realm  and  our  legislator^  shall  be 
at  DlkH9  to  assemble  and  delibe- 


rate  uncontrouled  on  the  means  of 
restoring  the  prosperity  of  our  suf- 
fering country.  We  have  solemnly 
'contracted  the  engagement  to  lay 
at  their  feet  the  arms  which  we  have 
taken  up  to  procui*e  them  freedom. 
\\c  will  form  a  wall  round  the  hall 
where  Swedish  legi^]ators  hoW  their 
deliberations,  which  no  power  upon 
earth  shall  be  able  to  beat  down. 
We  have  solemnly  contracted  the 
engagement  to  destroy  all  such  as 
shall  still  endeavour  to  preffer  foreign 
connections  to  the  internal  welfare 
and  tranquillity  of  Sweden.  Swe- 
den's German  dominions  are  deli- 
veifed  up  to  the  enemy,  and  Fin- 
land, the  native  soil  of  a  noble  and 
gaRant  people,  is  lost.  We  have  so- 
lemnly contracted  the  engagement, 
that  not  a  single  inch  more  of  the 
Swedish  territory  shall  be  given  up 
to  the  enemy.  Sweden's  trade  and 
mines  are  ruined  aiid  deserted; 
Sweden's  youth  are  taken  from  agri- 
culturtil  pursuits,  in  order  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  sickness  and  the  sword. 
The  burthens  laid  on  agriculture  are 
such  that  they  cannot  be  borne  any 
longer*.  Grinding  taxes  are  exacted 
without  mercy;  desolation  and  mi- 
sery are  spreading  wide  and  far,  and 
threaten  uhiversd  ruin.  We  have 
contracted  the  solemn  engagement, 
that  the  fathers  of  the  coimtry  shall 
enjoy  full  liberty  to  restore  the  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
•May  the  higher  and  lower  states 
of  the  commonweal  also  join  heart 
.  and  band  to  assert  the  freedom  of 
the  Qountry ;  and  thus,  by  hannony 
and  well-concerted  efiR>rt8j  insure 
-success  to  our  enterprise  and  views. 
May  the  fathers  of  the  country 
offer  peace  and  amity  to  our  neigli* 
hours,  but  accompany  this  offer  widi 
the  assurance  that  every  Swedish 
hero  will  rather  be  buried,  under  tHe 
hiins  of  his  coimtry,  than  suftr  % 
tingle  inch  of  SwediAi  ground  to  be 
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taken  by  our  enemies,  or  transferred 
to  tlietn.     Our  ally,   Great-Britain, 
hhall  iearo  to  appreciate  and  value  a 
nation,   which  knows  how  to  break 
itb  letters,  and  rescue  liberty  from 
its  chains ;  France  shall  learn   to  re- 
spect a   people  anxious  to  rival  her 
military  prowess  ;  the  rulers  of  Rus-  ^ 
fiia   and   Denmark,    incessantly   en- 
gB^eci  in  pursuits  tending  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  their  peo})le,  will 
not  disturb  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  a  nation  which  merely  desires  to 
live  or  die  independent.      We  have 
seen  with  sorrow  the  most  important 
concemii  of  Sweden  m«na<::ed  in  a 
manner  which  was  as  destitute  of 
any  well-conceived  plan  as  of  suc- 
cess. —  Mit^ht    not    the   remaining 
fetrength  of  Sweden  have  been  wasted 
by  folly  ?  but  if  directed  by  wisdom, 
may  it  not  be  employed  for  the  real 
benefit  of  the  country  ?      Such  are 
our  wishes  for  our  country,  and  we 
sliaU   readily  sacrifice  our  lives  to 
obtain    their    fulBloient.       It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  Sweden 
that  every   Swede  should  at  length 
be  allowed  to  return   to  a  peaceful 
home^  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  with- 
out any  dispai-agcment  to  the  honour 
and  independence  of  Sweden.     The 
froDtiera  of  the  kingdom  are  for  a 
abort  time  left  without  defence,  on 
account     of    our    departure     from 
thence;  but  should  the  enemy,  con- 
trary  to  his  solemn   pix>mifie,   avail 
himself   of   our  absence  to   attack 
them,  we  shall  speedily  return,  take 
a  severe  revenge,  and  convince  him 
of  the  difierencc  of  a  warfare  car- 
ried  on  by  personal  hatred  of  the 
rulers,  and  a  war  urged  by  a  nation, 
anxious  and  determined  to  assert  its 
independence.     We  implicitly  con- 
fide, tbat  all  military   commanders 
will  readily  co-operate   with  us,  to 
secure*  by  speedy  and  vigorous  ex- 
ertion,   the  restoration  ot*  our  lost 
pTo^>erity>  in  the  destruction  of  our 


foreign  foes.  To  eonclude;  we  ven- 
ture to  express  the  wish,  that  our 
beloved  countrymen  and  fellow- 
citizens  of  every  rank  and  descrip- 
tion may  suspend  their  judgment  on 
all  further  proceedings,  until  the  de- 
cision of  the  states  of  the  realm  shall 
be  known. 

(Signed) 
"  The  Commander  of  the  Troops 
stationed  in  Weindand." 

Letters  Patent  and  Proclamation  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Sudermania,  regent  of  the  Swe- 
dish kingdom,  to  all  the  states  of 
the  realm,  concerning  a  general 
diet  to  be  held  on  the  1st  of  May, 
in  the  present  year  :  Given  at  the 
the  king's  palace  at  Stockholm, 
March  14,  1S09. 

We,  Charles,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  assure  you,  estates  of  the 
realm,  counts,  barons,  archbishops, 
bishops,  nobles,  clergy,  burghers 
of  cities,  and  commonalty,  of  our 
particular  favour,  gracious  inten- 
tions, and  kind  affection,  under  the 
protection  of  Almighty  God.  Since 
we,  according  to  our  gracious  pro- 
clamation of  the  13th  instant,  have 
found  ourselves  called  upon  to  take 
the  reins  of  government  as  regent, 
in  order  to  save  our  beloved  native 
country  from  unavoidable  destruc- 
tion, we  have  considered  it  of  the 
highest  importance  to  deliberate 
with  the  states  of  the  realm,  upon 
the  means  which  may  procure  and 
confirm  the  future  happiness  of  the 
Swedish  nation.  We  wish,  there- 
fore, and  command  that  all  the 
states  of  the  realm  may  assemble 
in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  be^ 
fore  the  Ist  of  May  next,  and  that 
not  only  the  nobility  may  regulate 
their  conduct  by  the  laws  for  the 
house  of  nobl(»  giTen  on  the  ^th 
of  June,  163C,  by  the  king  Gu»- 
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Utub  AdolphuB^  of  glorious  memo- 
ry, &c.  and  revived  and  confirm- 
ed by  king  Guatavus  III.  on  the 
9th  of  November^  1778,  but  that 
the  other  states,  which,  as  usual, 
send  deputies,  may  observe  the  fol- 
lowing order :  From  the  cler^  are 
expected  to  appear  the  archbishop, 
every  bishop  from  his  diocese,  the 
first  pastor  in  Stockholm,  together 
with  so  many  from  each  diocese  as 
usual,  and  of  the  other  states,  as 
many  as  usual,  all  provided  with  ne- 
cessary letters  of  deputation,  in  order 
that  we  may  be  aLle  to  begin  the 
diet^  and  after  its  being  fortunately 
finished,  f^ive  you  permission  to  re- 
turn every  one  to  bis  province. 
Which  every  one  must  respectfully 
observe,  and  we  are,  &c.  Ice. 

Address  of  his  Boyal  Highness  the 
Ihike  of  Sudermania,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Sweden,  dated  Stockholm, 
March  15, 1809. 

His  Boyal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Sudermania  deems  it  right,  and 
conformable  to  the  duties  of  his 
high  station,  publicly  to  lay  before 
the  Swedish  people,  the  motives 
and  causes  which  produced  the  im- 
portant change,  which  has  lately 
taken  place  in  the  government  of 
this  country.  The  archives  of  the 
state  contain  a  great  variety  of  do- 
cuments, which  will  prove  the  ne- 
cessity of  that  measure,  both  to  the 
present  age  and  posterity.  For  this 
long  time  past  the  public  opinion 
condemned  a  system  of  warfare, 
which  so  little  suits  a.  country,  the 
commercial  concerns  of  which  claim 
that  neutrality,  which  her  fortu- 
nate geographical  situation,  that 
seems  to  secure  Sweden,  demands, 
and  which  was  sacrificed  by  the 
government.  As  early  as  1805, 
Sweden,  joined  by  other  powers, 
•entered   into  a  war  with    rrance. 


which  from  local  circumstances 
then,  however,  confined  to  the  loss 
of  her  trade  with  nearly  all  the 
states  of  Europe ;  a  loss  which,  al- 
though not  to  be  compared  with 
that  she  has  since  sustained,  was  yet 
of  great  moment.  Soon  after  dif- 
ferences with  Prussia  arose,  which, 
however,  were  not  attended  with 
consequences  equally  important.  In 
1807,  the  share  which  Sweden 
took  in  the  coalition  against  France 
became  momentous,  and  its  influ- 
ence on  the  dearest  interests  of  the 
country  more  detrimental.  Swedi^ 
Pomerania  was  occupied  by  foreign 
troops,  and  Stralsund  besieged ;  yet 
one  prospect  of  more  fortunate  times 
remained  included. 

A  continental  peace  was  on  the 
point  of  being  concluded  at  Tilsit, 
and  Sweden  invited  to  form  one  of 
the  contracting  parties;  Sweden  rc- 
fiised ;  and  in  coitsequence  of  thta 
refusal  she  w^^i  compelled  to  fight 
France,  and  her  numerous  allies, 
single-handed,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  the  siege  of  Stralsund 
was  carried  on  with  increased  vigour; 
Even  during  that  siege,  nay,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  convention, 
which  stipulated  the  evacuation  of 
Pomerania  and  Rugen  by  our  troops, 
ofiers  of  peace  were  made  by  the 
enemy,  and  rejected;  and  the  Ger- 
man possessions  of  Sweden,  the 
last  remains  of  the  conquests  of  Gu$> 
tavus  Adolphus  the  Great,  were 
lost.  Sweden  had,  however,  to  sus- 
tain losses  still  more  severe.  The 
winter  of  1807,  and  the  following 
year,  serious  apprehensions  arose  of 
an  impending  rupture  with  our 
neighbours,  both  on  the  east  and 
west  of  our  empire.  These  appre- 
hensions and  dangers  might  have 
been  warded  off  a  few  months  be- 
fore by  the  Swedish  goveniment, 
by  its  accession  to  the  peace  of 
Tilsit;  a  peace  which  Sweden  was 
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not  prevented  from  concludin{T  by 
her  only  ally,  which  was  offered  on 
terms  by  no  means   irreconcileable 
with  the  public  interest  of  Sweden. 
The  war  b^oke  out  in  Finland ;  and 
its  gallant  defenders,  at  the  end  of  a 
severe  and  honourable  conflict,  with 
an  enemy  far  superior  in  number, 
were  obliged  to  ^ive  uj^^to  him  their 
beloved  country.      This  misfortune, 
the  most  calamitous  event  which  has 
befallen  Sweden  for  centuries  past, 
might  have   been    avoided,    if    the 
powerful    preparations  of   defence, 
which  the   situation  and  nature  of 
the    country   admitted,    had    been 
conducted  with   wisdom   and    skill, 
and   if  the    plans  of  resistance>  no 
sooner   adopted  than    relinquished, 
had  been  conceived  and  carried  into 
effect,  '  with    unity    and     firmness. 
Finland,  which,  in  point  of  popula- 
tion and  intrinsic  value,  formed  one- 
third  part   of  the  Swedish  empire, 
was  lost,  and  this  loss  bore  with  the 
most  destructive  pressure  on  the  two 
remaining  thirds.     In  this  state  of 
a&irs,   the   means  of  waging  war 
against     such     numerous     enemies 
could  not  prove   sutlicient  for  any 
length,  of  time,  and  no  other  resource 
was  left  than  to  burden  with  new 
taxes  a  people  unable  to  bear  them. 
The  public  necessities  increased  in 
proportion    as   the  means    and    re- 
sources of  the  state  were  destroyed. 
Trade  and    navigation    were    at    a 
stand ;  ou  r  mines  and  agriculture  were 
unproductive  from  want  .of   hands; 
universal  ruin  was  spreading  wide 
and  far;  and  yet  it  was  universally 
■known  that  his   royal  majesty  had 
again     repeated     his    former    firm 
and  unalterable    determination   not 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  pre- 
sent government  of  France,   with- 
out which,  howevec;,  no    re<;oncih- 
ation    with    Denmark    and    Russia 
could  take  place.     In  this  situation 
•f  afTaifd  a  considerable  part  of  the 
1809. 


western  artny  formed  a  resolution 
to  march  to  the  capital  with  the 
patriotic  View  which  appears  by  the 
proclamation  issued  on  their  part. 
Similar  movements  took  place 
among  the  rest  of  the  Swedish 
troo])s,  and  it  wis  in  this  critical 
position  his  royal  majesty  came  to 
the  unfortunate  resolution  of  feaviui^ 
Stockholm,  and  directiiiir  his  family, 
and  several  officers  of  the  state,  to 
.follow  him.  The  i^arrison  was 
ordered  to  file  ofl*  and  it  was  in- 
tended to  ass-^mble  an  army  in  the 
south,  to  oppose  the  troops  who 
were  approaching  from  the  north 
^and  west.  Two  distinct  govern- 
ments were  thus  to  be  formed,  two 
armies  to  be  assembled,  and  a  civil 
war  was  to-  fill  up  the  measure  of 
our  •  calamities  and  distress.  The 
king's  departure  was,  however,  post- 
(x>ned  until  the  13th  of  March,  at 
noon.  An  universal  consternation 
prevailed.  The  most  respectful  re- 
monstrances against  'his  majesty's 
determination  were  rejected,  and^no 
other  means  remained  even  to  se- 
cure the  safety  of  the  king's  own 
person,  than  to  prevent  him  from 
carrying  his  unfortunate  resolve  into 
effect.  In  these  circumstances  all 
the  officers  of  state,  in  conjunction 
with  the  states  of  the  empire,  who 
were  present  in  Stockholm,  ex- 
pressed to  his  rojTfiU  higliness  the 
constitutional  wish  that,  he  miurht 
take  the  reins  of  government  into 
his  hands ;  a  wish  to  which  his  royal 
highness,  notwith^^tanding  his  ad- 
vanced age,  thought  himself  in  duty 
bound  to  accede,  confiding  that  this 
step  will  be  viewed  in  its  proper 
light  by  every  honest  patriotic  Swede. 


Sni    John    Moorb.     The  following 

Extract    from   the   last  letter  of 

General  Sir  John  iVIoore  has  been 

printed  in  pursuance  of  the  order 
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rf  tbe  houM  of  commons :  April ' 
1809. 

^tract  of  a  letter  from  Lieutenant* 
general  Sir  John  Moore«  to  Via- 
count  CastlcreagD ;  dated  Corunna^ 
Jan.  IS. 

''  Situated  aa  this  army  ;is  at  pre-  • 
ftntf  it  it  impofftible  for  me  to  de- 
tail to  yourbrdsbip  the  events  i^hich 
hav»  taken  place  since  I  had  the 
honour  -to  address  you  from  A«« 
torsa*  on  the  31st  of  December: 
I  mve  tbercibre  determined  to 
send  to  England  Brigadier^general 
Charles  Stewart,  as  tte  oi&cer  best 
qualified  to  give  you  every  informa- 
tion you  can  iirant»  both  with  re- 
t^pect  to  our  actual  situation  and  the 
events  which  havuled  to  it  Your 
lordship  knoire,  that  had  I  IbUowed 
my  own  opinion,  as  a  military  man, 
I  shotdd  have  retired  with  the  army 
from  Salamanca.  Hm  Spanish  ar- 
mies were  then  beaten;  there  was 
no  Spanish  force  to  which  we  could 
imite,  and  I  was  satis^d  that  no  efibrts 

rid  be  made  to  aid  us,  or  to  !»• 
the  CMUse  in  which  they  were 
engaged*  I  was  sensible,  however, 
that  the  apathy  and  indiflerence 
of  the  Spaniards  would  never  have 
been  believed;  that  had  the  British 
been  wiUidrawn,  the  loss  of  the 
cause  would  have  br,en  imputed  to 
their  retreat,  and  it  W4is  necessary 
to  risk  this  army  to  convince  the 
■people  of  England,  as  weU  as  iht 
rest  of  Europe,  that  the  Spaniards 
bad  neither  the  power  nor  the  in- 
dinatioQ^to  make  any  eft>rts  for 
themaehrea.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  I  made  the  march  to  Saha-^ 
gan.  As  a  dtvi*rsion  it  succeed- 
ed; I  brought  the  whole  disposable 
force  of  the  Frencb  against  this 
army,  and  it  has  been  aflowed  to 
follow  me,  without  a  singie  mmx- 
ment  being  made  to  favour  my  re- 
treat.   The  people  of  the  G^icias» 


though  armed,  made  tw  attempt  to 
stop   the    passage    of  the  Frenck 
through  the  mountains*     They  a- 
bandcmed  their  dwelhnga  at  cur  ap- 
proach,   drove    away    their   carts, 
oxen,  and  every  thing  that  could  be 
of  the  smallest  aid  to  the  army.    The 
consequence  has  been,  that  our  sick 
have  been  ]^tt  behind;   and  when 
our  horses  or  mules  failed,  which  on 
such  marches,  and  through  such  a 
country,  was  the  case  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, baggage,   ammunition,  stores, 
&c.  and  even  money,  were  neocssarily 
destroyed    or    nhandoned.      I    am 
Borrv  tc  say,  that  the  army,  whose 
conduct  I  had  such  reason  to  extol 
on  its  march  through  Portugal,  and 
on  its  arrival  in  Spain,  has  totally 
chang^  its  character  since  it  began 
to  retreat.    I  can  say  nothing  in  its 
favour,  but 'that  when  there  was  a 
prospect  of  fighting  the  enemy,  the 
men  were  then  orderly  and  seemed 
pleased  and  determine  to  do  their 
duly.    In  front  of  Villa  FraiKa  the 
French  came  up  wiA.  the  reserve, 
with  uiiich  I  was  coveting  the  ror^ 
treat  of  the  army ;  they  attacked  it 
aft  Caleabelbs.      I  retired,  cov<oed 
by  the  95th  regiment,  and' marched 
that  night  to  Herresiav  and  fram 
thence  to  Nogalesand  Logo,  whon* 
I  had  ordered  the  dificreni  divisiens 
which  proceeded  to  lialt  and  coUect. 
At  Lugo,  the  French  again  came  up 
with    us.      Tfoey  attacked  our  ad- 
vanced posts  on  the  6th  and  7tb, 
and  were  repubed  in  both  attempts, 
with  little  loss  on  our  side,      i  heard 
from  the  prisoners  taken,  tliat  three 
divisiions  ^f  the  French  army  were 
come  up,  commanded  by  Mardial 
Soutt;  1  therefore  expected  to  be 
attacked  on'lhe  morning  of  the  8th. 
b  was  ray    wish  \o  come  to  tisat 
issue;  I  hnd  perfeci  confidence  in 
the  valour  of  taje  troops,  and  it  was 
only  by  crippling  the  enemy  tbat  we 
could*  nope  eiwer  to  rotivai  or  to 
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cmbaik  luimdesUd-    I  made  every 
preparitioQ  to  receive    the  attack, 
and    ^w    out   the    army    ia  tbe 
iDoming  to  ofler  battk.    Tbis  was 
not    Marshal    SouU's    objeqt.      He 
either  did  not  think  bim^lf  suffici- 
ently strong,  or  he  wished  to  play  a 
surer  game  by  attacking  us  on  our 
march,  or  during  our  embarkation. 
The  country  was  intersected,   and 
his  position  too   strong  foi;  me  to 
attaqk  with  an  inferior  force.    The 
want  of  provisi(»is  would  not  enable 
BEift  to  wait  JoQgep;  I  marched  that 
ni^ht;   and  in  two  ^rced  marches 
by  advancing  for  six  or  ei^^ht  hours 
in  th^e  raio»  I  reached  Betanzos  on 
the  10th  intrant.    At  Lugo,  I  was 


to  the  enemy,    to  induce  him  to 
allow    us    to    embark    quietly;    in 
which  case   he  gets  us  out  of  the 
country  soon,  and  this  place,  with 
its  stores,  &c.  complete ;  that  other- 
wise we  have  the  ppwer  to  make  a 
long  defence,  which  must  cause  the 
destruction    of  the  town.      I    am 
averse  to  make  anv  such  proposal, 
an«l  am  exceedingly  doubtful  if  it 
would  be  attendra^ with  any  good 
efiect;    but  whatever  I  resolve  on 
this  .  head,  I  h<>pe  your  Igrdship  will 
rest  assured,  that  I  shall  accept  no 
terms  that  are  in  the  least  msfao^ 
nourable  to   the    army    or   to  the 
country.    I   fuid  I   have  been    led 
into  greater  length,   and  more  de- 


seosible    of    tbe     impossibiiity     of  tail,  than  I  thought  I  should  have 

reaching  Vigo,   which  was  at    too  bad  time  for ;  I  have  written  under 

great  a  distance,  and  offered  no  ad-  interruptions,  aiKl  my  mind  much 

vantages  to  embark  in  the  face  of  an  occupied    with   other  matter.    IVIy 

enemy.     My  intention  was  then  to  letter,  written  so  carelessly,  can  only 

hav«  rrtreaVed  to  th^  peninsula  of  be    considered .  as  private.      When 

Betan»)s,  where  I  hoped  to  find  a  I-  have  more  leisure,   I  shall  write 

portion  to  cover  tbe  embarkation  of  more  correctly";    in  the  mean  time, 

the  army  in  Ares  or  Redes  Bays;  I  rely  on  Genera]  Stewart  for  giv- 


but  Iiaviug  sent   an  officer  to  re- 
connoitre it,  by  his  report  I  was  de- 
termined   to  prefer   this   pb^e.      I 
gave  notice  to  the  admiral  of  my 
intention,  and  begged  that  the  trana- 
ports  mighi  be  brouglU  to  Corunna ; 
Dad  I  found  tlieija  here  on  my  ar- 
rival, OB  the  Ihh,  thje  embarkation 
would  easily  liave  been  effected,  for 
I   bad   gained   several  marches  on 
the  French.    They  have  now  come 
up  with   us,  the  transports  are  not 
arrived ;  my  position  in  the  front  of    there, 
this  place  is  a  very  bad  one;  ai^ 
this  place,  if  I  am  forced  to  retire 
into  it,  is  commanded  wkliin  musket- 
sbot,   aod  the  harbour  will  be  so 
commanded  by  cannon  oo  the  coast, 
th«t  no  ship  will  be  able  to  lay  in  it. 
In  short,  my  lord.  General  Stewart 


ing  your  lordship  the  inflqirniation 
and  detail  which  I  haire  omitted  I 
should  regret  his  absence,  for  his 
services  have  been  very  distinguish- 
ed ;  but  the  state  of  his  eyes  makes 
it  impossible  for  him  to  serve,  and 
this  country  it  not  one  in  which  ca- 
valcy  can  be  of  much  vm.  If  I  siic« 
ceed  in  embarking  the  anny^  I  shall 
send  it  to  England;  it  is  qi^ite  un* 
fit  for  further  service  until  ijt  has 
been  r^fitJLed>  which  can  bent  be  done 


John  Mooaa. 


$9 


T" 


■i^"^*^*-r 


III  >i» 


REPOET  RBLATIMO  TO  THB  Dlff  Otf 
COMMlSSIONiaS. 


Your  committee^  having  derived 
from  the  minutes  of  evidence  and 
wiK  inform  you  how  critical  our  proiraedinga  of  tbe  Q«mniitiees  of 
situation  is.  It  lias  been  recom-  public  expenditujie  c^  the  preceding 
mended  to  me  to  make  a  proposal    sessions  referred  to   them  by   the 
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houst*,  8omc  material  information 
respecting-  the  establibhment  and  the 
transactions  of  the  commissioners 
for  the  sale,  management,  and  dis- 
posal of  Dutch  prop^erty,  captured 
or  detained  on  the  occasion  of  the 
commenceincnt  of  hostiUties  with 
Holland,  in  consequence  of  its  in- 
iWLsion  by  the  French,  hare  pursued 
the  investigation  of  that  subject,  and 
proceed  to  report  upon  it. — The 
commissioners,  who  were  five  in 
number,  were  appointed  in  1795 
under  the  authority  of  the  21st  clause 
of  the  35th  Geo.  3,  c.  80 ;  and  their 
commission,  after  reciting  in  the 
words  of  the  act,  that  the  cargoes 
of  Dutch  ships,  detained  or  brought 
hi,  might  perish  or  be  greatly  in- 
jured, if  some  provision  was  not 
made  respecting  the  same,  autho- 
rizes the  commissioners  to  take 
siich  ships  and  cargoes  under  their 
care,  and  to  manage,  sell,  and  dis- 
pose of  the  same  according  to  such 
instructions  as  they  should  from  time 
to  time  receive  from  the  king  in 
cbuncil.'T-The  lords  of  the  privy 
council,  in  their  instructions  dated 
13  June  1795,  direct  the  commis- 
sioners generally  as  to  the  conduct 
of  their  transactions,  and  require 
them  to  k«ep  minutes  of  all  their 
proceedings,  and  "  t©  keep  accounts 
in  such  form  as  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  the  treasury  shall  direct 
or  approve."  No  instructions  ap- 
pear to  have  proceeded  from  the 
board  of  treasury,  and  the  commis- 
sioners represent  themselves  to  have 
jundertaken  their  office,  without 
•hfiiving  come  to  any  understanding 
with  any  bi  anch  of  the  goveniracnt 
respecting  uit  rianner  of  deriving 
their  compensatiou  or  their  ser- 
vices, or  the  amount  of  it.  They 
state,  that  they  were  charged  with 
the  investigation  of  numerous  claims 
to  British  and  neutral  property  found 


in  the  detained  and  captured  ves- 
sels, and  in  many  cases  acted  in  a 
judicial  character  in  this  respect; 
that  they  received  a  separate  and 
special  commission  to  take  the  •  ma- 
nagement of  sundry  Dutch  vessels 
brought  into  Ireland;  that  they  had 
to  make  arrangements  with  the 
East-India  Company  respecting  car- 
goes directed  to  be  sold  by  the  com* 
pany  at  their  own  sales  ;_that  they 
had  to  adjust  many  complicated  ac- 
counts, with  their  agents  at  (he  out- 
poits,  and  to  settle  the  wages  of  the 
officers  and  crews  both  oi  the  ves- 
sels of  which  the  cargoes  w«re  sokl 
by  the  East-India  Company,  and  of 
those  which  were  inUrusted  altoge- 
ther to  -their  own  management,  and 
that  they  found  the  duties  of  their 
office  to  be  for  some  time  extreme- 
ly difficult  and  laborious.  They 
observe^  however,  that  their  saks 
ceased,  and  their  transactions  were 
nearly  brought  to  a  close  in  July 
1799,  but  that  the  final  adjustment 
of  them  had  been  protracted  partly 
by  "  small  sales  of  remnants  not 
completed  till  November  1801," 
]>artly  by  some  "  property  claimed 
in  the  court  of  admiralty  not  ad- 
judged till  July  1803,"  partly  by 
"  unsettled  accounts  with  the  execu- 
tor of  the  late  king^s  proctor^  of 
which  the  balance  was  not  paid  till 
January  last,"  but  chiefly  by  an  im- 
portant law-suit,  commenced  ia 
1797,  which^  brought  into  question 
property  to  the  amount  of  aboot 
180,000/.  The  suit  has  within  these 
few  months  terminated  in  their  fa- 
vour, and  the  commissioners  now 
expect  that  in  the  course  of  the  en- 
suing summ^  they  shall  close  their 
transactions,  and  deliver  in  tbeir  ac- 
counts to  government. — It  appears 
by  a  paper  dated  29th  April,  1808, 
that  the  gross  amount  of  the  produce 
of  the  ships  and  of  the  ships  and  car- 
goes 
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goes  sold  (of  which  cargoes  your 
committee  perceive  that  much  the 
larger  part  was  sold  hy  the  East-India 
Company)  was 

jL.1, 937,064 
The  charges  Kg3^  2 

were  \ 

Commission  1       oo  m-a 

V  J       r  #■    oo,lt)4 

charged     J 

Kestitutions  to 
claimants 

Grant  to  cap- 
tors 


69,988 
117,746 


907,137 


Leaving  a  net  amount  of  1,*029,927 
From  which  was  further 

to  be  deducted  on  ac- 
count of  loss  on  ships 

in    debt    (that   is   on 

ships  the  charges  on 

which    exceeded    the 

proceeds)  -  -  -  -  52,657 
Leaving  at  that  time  the      — ^— — 

estimated  net  sum  of         977,^69 

— ^The  chief  part  of  the  balance  now 
in  hatid  is  invested  in  government  or 
other  securities,  which  run  at  inte- 
rest. The  sum  of  900,000/.  has 
been  paid  at  sundry  periods  to  go- 
vernment, and  having  been  carried 
to  the  account  of  the  consolidated 
fiind,  has  been  apphed  to  the  pur- 
poses prescribed  by  parliament. 

Your  committee  now  proceed'  to 
offer  observations  on  a  variety  of 
points  to  which  their  attention  has 
been  called,  referring  to  the  appen- 
dix for  a  more  detailed  account  of 
some  of  the  circumstances  which 
they  sball  notice.  It  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  that  no  agree- 
ment in  respect  to  the  mode  or  a- 
mount  of  remuneration  was  made 
at  the  time  when  the  commission- 
ers were  appointed.  The  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  beforehand  the  de- 
free  of  trouble  to  be  incurrtd,  and 


the  nature  of  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed, may  form,  in  soine  ca>es, 
a  suilicient  motive  for  suspending 
the  determination  of  both  the  a- 
mount  and  maimer  of  an  allowance. 
But  no  circumstances  have  appear- 
ed which  furnish  a  justification  of 
the  delay  of  no  less  than  fourteen 
years,  which  in  this  instance  has 
taken  place.  It  belonged  to  the  go- 
vernment, after  the  lapse  of  a  mo- 
derate period,  to  take  np  tlie  con- 
sideration of  the  remuneration  due 
to  the  <!onnnissi oners,  with  a  view 
to  it  being  submitted  to  parliament; 
and  when  the  subject  bad  manifestly 
escaped  attention,  the  comiiiision- 
ers  ought  to  have  given  notice  of  the 
omission.  But  they  have  to  this 
day  held  no  communication  with 
any  branch  of  the  government  on 
this  question.  Under  thej'e  circum- 
stances they  had,  in  the  judgment  of 
your  committee,  no  right  to  appro- 
priate any  sums  to  themsrlves  as 
compensation ;  indeed  the  terms  of 
their  commission,  already  quoted, 
direct  them  to  dispose  of  the  Dutch 
property  intrusted  to  them  only 
"  according  to  such  itist)  net  ions  as 
they  should  receive  from  the  king  in 
council"  and  the  instructions  ac- 
cordingly given,  since  they  merely 
authorize  allowances  to  crews  in  pay- 
ment of  wages,  do  not  appear  to  your 
committee  in  any  degree  to  sanction 
such  apphcation  of  their  fuuds.  The 
26th  clause  of  35  Ceo.  III.  autho- 
rizes the  payment  of  "  the  expen- 
ces  of  the  sales  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds;" but  the  term  "  expenccifi'* 
cannot,  in  the  Judgment  of  your 
committee,  be  construed  to  include 
the  payment  of  remuneration  to  the 
commissioners,  since  neither  the 
mode  nor  the  amount  of  it  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  government.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  commis- 
sioners, at  a  very  early  period,  pro- 
ceeded 
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ceeded  both  to  determine  m  the  first 
instance  for  themselves  the  rate  of 
compensation  dwe,  and  also  actually 
to  apply  it  to  their  own  use,  intend- 
ing to  make  mention  of  this  point 
only  on  the  final  settlement  of  their 
affairs,  though  they  have  from  time 
to  time  had  to  communicate  with 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on 
other  matters,  and  have  transmitted 
to  the  lords  of  the  privy  council 
some  general  statements.  The  com- 
pensation which  they  have  taken 
nas  been  a  oommission  of  5  per  cent, 
on  the  gross  produce  of  the  sales,  a 
subject  on  which  your  committee 
will  offer  some  further  remarks  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  this  report. 
It  has  been  charged  on  the  principle 
of  a  mercantile  transaction  ;  but  ft 
is  hcVe  observable,  that  they  have 
deviated  from  the  custom  of  mer- 
chants, by  taking  large  sums  for 
commission,  before  they  had  either 
received  or  paid  over  the  whole  net 
proceeds  of  the  cargoes,  on  the  ^ross . 
produce  of  which  the  commission 
was  charged,  and  also  before  they 
had  rendered  up  their  accounts.— 
Your  committee  deem  it  necessary 
to  animadvert  on  the  length  of  time 
which  has  been  sufftreu  to  elapse, 
without  rendering  any  regular  ac- 
counts and  without  their  being  called 
for  by  the  government  The  chief 
object  of  examination  in  such  cases, 
is  the  detection  and  rectification  of 
errors',  and  the  recovery  of  sirnis  im- 

Eroperly  withheld  from  the  public ; 
ut  V9\^en  any  considerable  period  has 
passed,  the  elucidation  of  accounts 
is  rendered  difficult,  as  your  com- 
mittee have  experienced  in  the  course 
of  the  present  investigation,  and 
the  recovery  of  money  becomes  a 
measure  of  harshness.  The  com- 
missioner, on  whom  the  financial 
department  is  said  to  have  devolved, 
is  lately  dead :  and  the  want  of  re- 


collection observable  in  many  parts 
of  the  annexed  evidence,  is  a  further 
exemplification  of  the  inconvenience 
resulting  from  the  long  delay  which 
has  taken  place.  Your  committee 
called  for  a  copy  of  such  statements 
of  the  transacticflis  of  the  commis- 
sionei^  as  had  from  lime  to  time 
been  delivered  by  them  to  tlie  bokrd 
-of  treasury.  The  chief  paiper  fur- 
nished in  return  is  dated  2bth  July 
179G,  being  the  copy  of  k  report 
presented  to  the  privy  council, 
which  was  evidently  furnished  ra- 
ther uith  a  view  of  shewing  the  sum 
then  deemed  likely  to  accrue  fVom 
the  sale  of  Dutch  property,  than  of 
submitting  the  transactions  of  the 
commissioners  to  examination.  It 
is  observable  that  although  in  this 
report,  which  is  in  a  great  measure 
an  estimate,  the  total  amount  of  the 
charges  incurred  is  given,  and  seve- 
ral particulars  composing  them  are 
specified,  no  mention  of  commission 
is  made,  though  it  was  undoubtedly 
an  item  at  that  titne  sufikriently 
large  to  have  been  included  m  the 
enumeration;  for  under  this  hetd^ 
the  sum  of  1^5,000/.  had  been  then 
divided.  This  omission  might  lead 
to  a  supposition  thst  no  commission 
had  been  taken.  In  the  case  of  sue- 
eessive  sales  of  a  similar  kind  oMuie 
by  merchants  acting  as  fkctors,  it  is 
the  custom  to  make  «p  separtte  ac- 
cotmt-sal»  of  the  several  cargoes, 
until  the  ddivefy  of  which  the 
Chat^  of  commission  is  delayed, 
and  also  to  render  an  annual  account 
current,  detailing  all  th<  recfipts 
and  payments  of  the  year.  If  the 
transactions  of  the  Commissiqiiers 
are  to  be  considered  as  of  a  mercan- 
tile nature,  the  pnbUc  ought  n«t  to 
be  without  the  benefit  of  thoie 
checks  upon  the  conduct  of  their 
agents  which  have  Wttn  getierally 
eSaUishtd  among  mefChanta.     The 

act 
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act  muthorizing  the  appointment  of  mostof  snch  goods  before  the 

the  ooinmis8U)neni«  contain^  a  clause  sion  of  the  claims,  they  deemed  it 

"  leqomng^'  that  they  shall  "  cause  necessary  to  retain  cash  sufficient  for 

Ike  proceeds  of  their  sales/'  after  this  pttrpo!$e.    Your  eomniittee  ne- 

**  payroeoi  of  the  duties  and  the  vertheless  cannot   approve    of   the 

esrpences/'  to  be  paid  *<   into  the  construction  which  the  commissioii- 

bank  of  England,  there  to  remain  ers  hare  given  to  the  law.    Their 

aul^iect  to  Bueh  orders  as  his  ma«  paymenti  into  the  bank  appear  to 

jesty,  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  have    been    large  payments   made 

coanefl,  may    from    time   to   time  with  a  view  to  their  immediate  trans- 

tiunk  fit  to  give  thereupon/'  or  as  fer  from  thence  into  the  exchequer ; 

the  court  of  admiralty  may  think  but  the  terms  used  in  the  act  are> 

fit  to  give  in  the  case  of  sales  made  that  the  proceeds,  after  payment  of 

under  the  authority  of  that  court,  the  duty  and  expences  or  sale,  were 

Your  committee  expected  that  the  to  be  pAid  into  the  bank,  **  and  ns 

cash  of  the  commissioners  would,  in  main  there  ;"  an  expression  which 

pursuance  of  this  clause,  have  been  implies,  that  the  cash  was  not  merely 

rnefH  aoidy  at  the  bank  ;  but  they  to  pass  through  the  bank  in  its  way 

fiM  that  it  was  during  the  first  year  to  the  exchequer,  but  was  to  be 

bdged  only  with  a  private  banker,  lodged  in  the  bank  as  a  place  of 

and  that  five  private  bankers  have  safe  custody,  in  order  to  await  the 

been  occasionally  employed,  each  of  direction  ot  the  privy  council.    The 

the   commissioners   having    recom-  legislature,   however,    seems  not  to 

mended  that  a  temporary  aocoimt  have  anticipated  the  circumstances 

dIouM  be  opened  with  the  banker  of  certain  sums  btfing  neoesrary  to 

with  whom  he  was  individually  con«  be  withdrawn  from  the  WMunt  of 

aected.    The  clause  does  not  appear  the  proceeds  in  hand,  with  a  view 

to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  both  to  the  payment  of  charges  and 

oommissioners ;  but  it  is  stated  in  to  the  restitutions  of  property  due  to 


the  evidence,  that  they  understood  neutrals ;  and  by  not  providing 
it  to  applyi  not  to  aU  the  proceeds  very  specifically  or  conveniently  for 
of  their  ssdes  as  they  arose,  but  to  these  objects,  it  has  ailbrded  some 
the  surplus  of  the  pfooeeds  above  countenance  to  that  interpretation  <^ 
the  sums  expected  by  them  to  be  the  law  which  has  taken  ]^ce. 
wanted  finr  charges  and  current  pay*  Your  committee  think,  that  the  dif- 
menu.  They  have  retained  a  large  ficulty  which  opposed  the  adoption 
balance  of  cash  for  these  ptrposts;  of  a  strict  construction  of  the  act, 
and  Ihey  represent  that  they  were  has  been  much  overstated  by  the 
obliged  to  do  this^  because  ainother  commissioners.  At  the  commence- 
order  of  his  majesty  in  ooundl,  for  a  ment  of  their  transactions,  having 
sof^ily  of  esrii,  vrould  from  time  to  no  monev  in  hand  for  current  pay- 
time  have  been  necessary,  the  mo*  ments,  tney  obtained  an  order  of 
Bey  paid  into  the  baiik  under  the  council,  directing  25,000/.  to  be 
diiection  of  the  act  being  no  km*  advanced  to  them  in  order  to  sup* 
ger  sulijicct  to  the  caR  or  die  com*  ply  their  immediate  occasions,  which 
nussiopers.  They  further  state,  that  sum  was  to  be  replaced  by  the  sub- 
being  authorized  by  the  ddd  clause  sequcut  proceeds  of  safes.  They 
of  tl&  3S  Geo.  3,  G.  80,  to  restore  might  afterwards  have  obtained  suc- 
aB  goMb  whieh  shonid  be  proved  to  cessive  orders  of  council  for  similar 
bdoRf  fa  iicutrabw  and  having  sold  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  satisfac- 

V  tion 
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lion  of  daimant.s  ^\itl:cut  any  great 
inrrvinenitiice,  and  in  this  case  the 
lo^ils- of  the  privy  (ov.nri),  would 
have  had  the  opporl unity  of  exer- 
cising ♦  their  juciginent.  as  lo  the 
amount  of  the  money  proper  to  be 
placed  at  the  disp«»al  of  the  cow.- 
mis^ionere.  A  lefs  objectionable 
mode  of  proceedinpr,  thou^li  not 
conformable  to  the  act,  would  have 
been  to  keep  two  accounts  \iilh  the 
bank;  the  one,  an  account  of  mo- 
ney paid  in  under  the  act,  and  con- 
tieqututly  hubjcct  only  to  the  or- 
ders of  the  kinp  in  council ;  the 
other  a.separate  account,  8uhi»ct  to 
the  conCroul  oi  the  cV'tumi.-^sioni  is. 
Thih  expeditnt  wasresoned  to  after 
tlie  first  twelve  montlm,  but  th-  re 
was  stilt  no  relinqui^hmeat  of  the 
practice  of  keeping  a  larp^e  balance 
witji  ]}hivate  bankers.  On  the  sup- 
position of  any  uncertainty  as  to  the 
constrnction  of  the  act,  the  sub- 
ject ou^^ht  to  have  been  diUinctly 
Kibmitted  to  the  lords  of  the  privy 
coumjiU.in  pursuance  of  their  in- 
struct iont,  which  had  directed  an 
application  to  themselves  ''  in  all 
Cites  of  doubt  or  diflicullv."  -  Your 
committee  are  further  of  o|>inion, 
that  if  the  ai^t  hr.d  been  filent  on 
this  topicy  the  com  miss  ion  ei*;*  ought 
to  have  lod^^td  their  cat^U  in  the 
bank  of  Kiii^land ;  and  with  a  view 
to  future  c^^e»,  they  think'  tiiBl  it 
jiiay  be  useful  to  su^pfest  the  ioiiow- 
JnjT  ircn^ral  reasons  : — 1  irut,  The 
{>uhhc  have  an  intercut  in  thus  pre» 
ferrinp^  the  bank,  uhith  in  nearly 
siukilar  to  that  uitu*h  the  commis- 
»sioners  nmy  individually'  be  sup- 
posed to  hiive  had  in  faTouriug  their 
respective  bunkers.  Indeed,  since 
the  report  on  the  bank  oi'  England, 
mfiiir  bv  the  tbrmer  committee  on 
iuil)lic  expenditure,  in  which  the 
a/eragc  amount  of  the  g^overnmeat 
I la lances  in  the  bank  was  stated, 
that  corporation  has    consented   to 


make  some  cempensation  for  bene* 
fit  of  thi*  kind,  by  affording  to  the 
public  the  loan  of  a  considerable  sour 
without  interest.  A  general  inten- 
tion of  empk)ying  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land as  Uie  banker  of  the  pubhc,  was 
then  professed;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  every  preference  ahewn 
to  the  bank  ought  now  to  be  consi- 
dered as  contributing  to  the  liberal 
fulfilmeat  of  the  general  conditions 
of  that  aiTangement,  and  even 
though  not  repaid  bv'  a  specific 
compensation,  as  producing  some 
conerponding  advantages*— —The 
more  safe  custody  of  the  public  mo- 
nev,  intrusted  to  the  commission- 
ers,  is  another  motive  for  lodging  it 
in  the  Bank.  Your  eomajtttee  ooa« 
ceive,  that  in  the  case  of  any  kws 
arising  out  of  the .  confidence  which 
the  commissioners  have  placed  in 
private  ba^ks  (an  event  in  the  pre- 
sent hi'^ti  state  of  credit,  admitted 
to  he  extremely  improlmble)  the 
comtnissioners  would  have  been  per- 
sonally responsible.  Inhere  is  a  third 
reason  for  this  preference  of  the 
bank  of  England,  which  is  not  less 
important.  The  bank  makes  no 
allowance  of  interest,  and  shews  no 
species  of  favour  to  •  the  individual 
who  places  in  it  a  considerable  ba« 
lance  of  cash.  The  public  account- 
ants, who  keep  cash  in  the  bank, 
aiie  therefore  under  no  temptation  to 
render  their  -balances  unnecessarily 
large,  and  are  Ukely  not  to  &il  in 
the  punctuality  of  their  pa]rmenCs 
into  the.  exchequer*  Your  com- 
mittee have  imxi  to.  notice  the  too 
great  magnitude  of  the  balances  of 
cash  whidi  appear  in  the  cash-hook 
of  the  commissioners,  eapecially 
during  a  large  part  of  the  two  first 
years,  a  subject  not  unconnected 
with  the  preceding  obserrationa. 
The  paper  in  the  appendix  sheva 
the  balance  to  have  been  at  the  end 
of  October*.  1795,   about   100,000/. 

and 
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and  to  havepradually  r'rsen  by  the  end 
of  April,  1796,  to  aI>ove  200,000/. 
between  which  j>criod  and  the  end 
of  May,  1797,  it  fdl  to  about 
1G0,(XM)/.  It  fluctuated  between 
about  80  and  120,000/.  durinj^  the 
next  four  years,  and  between  50  and 
70,000  during  ahnost  tlie  whole 
succeeding  period..  Your  commit- 
tee have  ieamt  by  tiieir  inspection 
of  the  minute-book  of  the  couimis- 
sionersj  tliat  on  tlie  25th  of  Feb. 
179ti,  intbrmation  wa.^  asked  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whether  any  and 
what  Mun  then  in  hand  arising  from 
tlie  disposal  of  Dutch  property, 
could  be  paid  into  the  exchequer 
for  tlje  service  oi  the  current  year ; 
and  that  the  cuaunisgioners  replied, 
that  no  payment  of  consequence  into 
the  bank,  according  to  the  act  of 
parhament,  could  be  made,  unless' 
tlie  treasury  should  first  move 
the  lords  of  the  privy  council,  to 
direct  the  India  company  to  pay  a 
sum,  amounting  to  about  118,000/., 
then  due  from  the  company  to  the 
commissioners.  At  the  time  of  this 
application;  the  balance  in  hand,  the 
amount  of  which  ap{>ear8  not  to  have 
been  slated  to  the  treasury,  was 
about  190,000/.  and  it  was  never  so 
low  as  150,000/.  in  the  course  of 
the  next  fiHeen  months,  a  balance 
apparently  much  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  allow  of  a  payment  of 
50,000/.  (the  sum  usually  trans- 
ferred at  one  time)  into  the  bank 
under  the  act.  The  commissioners 
state  to  your  committee,  that  de- 
mands upon  them  to  the  amount  of 
not  less  than  about  260flOOL  were 
then  out-standing;  but  this  sum 
must  obviously  comprize,  the  pay- 
ments which  were  to  be  expected  in  a 
k)ng  succeeding  period,  for  all  the  ac- 
tusd  payments  of  the  following  16 
months  (if  a  sum  of  50,000/.  paid  to 
government,  June  30,  1796,  and  of 
40,000/.  transferred  on  31st  of  De- 


cember, 1796,  to  the  commission- 
ers on  account  of  commission,  and 
of  about  49,000/.  paid  to  captors, 
which  had  been  previously  received 
from  the  East-India  company  for 
that  purpose  within  the  same  period 
are  excepted)  amounted  to  only 
about  143,000/.  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  commissioners.' 
These  payments  are  undoubtedly  no 
exact  or  very  sure  criterion  of  the 
sum  which  mi^ht  fairly  be  consi- 
dered on  the  2Ji]i  Feb.  1796,  as 
likely  to  be  wanted.  They  how- 
ever furnish  a  strong  presumption 
on  the  subject,  and  the  circumstance 
of  the  50,000/.  just  mentioned  hav- 
ing been  aftbrded  to  government, 
besides  40,000/.  to  the  commission- 
ers, a  fow  months  after  thi  25th  of 
February,  1796,  without  producing 
a  reduction  of  the  balance  below 
150,000/.  affords  additional  reason 
for  thinking  that  there  was  no  sudi- 
cient  ground  for  objecting  to  make 
a  payment  into  the  exchequer,  as 
desired.  It  is  further  observable^ 
that  the  commissioners  in  their 
statement  on  this  subject  to  your 
committee,  omit  to  mention  the 
sums  which  in  Feb.  1796,  they 
might  expect  to  receive.  The  sums 
actually  received  in  the  first  fif- 
teen of  the  above-mentioned  six- 
teen months,  (exclusive  of  the 
49,000/.  which  were  both  received 
^rom  the  East-India  company,  and 
paid  over  to  captors  as  already  stated) 
appear  by.  a  paper  called  for  by  your 
committee  to  have  been  more  than 
equal  to  the  sum  paid  in  the  corre- 
sponding period,  if  the  before-men- 
tioned payment  of  50,000/.  to  go- 
vernment, and  40,000/.  to  the  com- 
missicmers,  are  included.  It  is  more- 
over observable,  that  a  sum  of 
86,000/.  to  665,000/.  (which  in 
comformity  to  a  clause  in  35  Geo.  3, 
ch.  80,  was  gathering  interest  at 
4  per  cent.)  lay  in  tke   hands    of 

the 
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the  Bast-India    company  from  the    which,  throagh  the  aeeumulaticm  of 

b€«rinnin|^  of  March>  179o,  to  March  intereit»  amounted  to  33/553^.  at  the 
I7d8,  being   the  produce  of  i^les.   time  when  it  was  paid ;  and  a  s0m 

made  by  them  from  time  to  time  on  of  about  33,000/.  has  bMi  obtained 

account  of  the  commisHioners,  a  part  for  intereat  on  the  balances  in  the 

of  which  fund,  supposing  a  proper  hands  of  the  Bast-India  company* 

understanding   on    this   subject   to  It  has  indeed  been  diseovered  in  the 

have  subsisted  betw  een  the  commis-  progress  of  these  inquiries^  that  the 

aioners,  the  government,    and   the  commissioners   hare   availed  them* 

1tast4ndia    company,    might   have  selves  of  the    oppoctunity    so  /  ob- 

been  convertible  to  the  purpose  of  viouriy  aflbrded  them  ofrenderii^ 

aupplying   the    commissioners  with  their  balances  productive ;  but  tiiat 

the  means  of  meeting  some  of  the  they  employed    them,   during  the 

demands  coming  unexpectedly  upon  years  which  preceded  the  compje- 

them.    It  is  therefore  on  the  whole  tton  of  their  sales,  entirely  with  a 

presumable,  that  at  the  time  of  the  view  to  their  own  emolument.  Ihey 

application  ia  question,    a  further  have  invested  a  part  of  them  in  ex* 

augmentation  of  the  large  balance  chequer  bills,  a  part  in  India  bonds, 

already  ip  hand,  rather  than  a  dimi-  and  a  small  part  in  the  very  escep- 

nution  of  it,  was  reaaoitably  to  be  tionable  article  of  bills  of  exchange 

expected.    Your  committee  cannot  on  private  individuals,  which  they 

contemplate  the  magnitude  of  the  have  discounted.     No  miniile  was 

baltoces  as  they  appear  in  the  cash-  made  of  any  resolution  of  the  bosrd 

book  of  the  commissioners,  irithout  to  employ  any  part  of  the  cash  in 

expressing  an    opinion,  that    (sup-  hand  in  this  manner,  and  no  proof 

posing  it  allowable  for  the  commis-  of  such  employment  of  it  appears 

sioners  to  adopt  that  construction  of  among  the  receipts  and  payments 

the  act  which  they  have  given  to  it)  of  the  cash-book ;  the  bannces  of 

these  balances  ought  to  have  been  which  therefore  do  not  exhibit,  as 

made  productive  bv  investing  a  very  thev  ought  to  do,  the  amount  of 

large  proportion  or  them  in  excfae-  cash  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank,  and 

quer   bills  ibr   the   benefit  of  the  of  the  several  bankers,  but  inchide 

public.    'Probably  not  less  than  be-  the  ram  leiM  out  at  interest :  neither 

tween  40  And  50,000/.  would  have  has   anv   trace  of  the   trailsnetion 

accrued  in  the  way  of  interest  from  been  exhibited  in  any  account,  nor 

a  due  attention  to  economy  on  the  any  mention  of  It  been  made  to  go> 

part  of  the  commissioners   in   this  vemment,  except  that  at  about  ue 

particular,  and   the  employment  of  same  time  when  it  was  rtatnd  t»  the 

the  chief  part  of  theif  lairge  cash  for  eomtnittee    on  puUic   expendiHire, 

such  a  purpose  would  have  const!*  the  treasury  were  fumkdied  with  a 

tuted  a  much  better  apology  than  copy  of  the  statement.    The  ootti- 

has  been  otkttd  by  them  by  with^*  mittee  itself  did  not  at  onee  vceeive 

holding   from  the   bank  the  sums  correct  or  explicit  infermatioa.  en 

which   the    act,  according   to   the  this  point.    It  will  appear  by  lltt 

strict  construction  of  it,  required  to  papers  and  evi<letice  annexed,  that 

be  paid  into  it,  and  would  vnques-  on  the  2od  of  March,   I80r,  the 

tionably  have  been  the  most conire-  commissioners  wefe.  directed  (near- 

nient   arrangement.     In    the  year  !y  in  the  same  terms  m  which  Che 

1799,  a  sum   <>f  37,000/.   due   to  beads  of  otlier  offices  were  recjaircd 

»ton»  was  turned  to  this  use,  te  fiiraisb  their  retnms)  logman 

''  account 
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**  account    of    their  establishment 
and  nacnes^  how  paid«  aalary,  fees, 
and  other  emdinnents,  and  amount 
of  their  receipts  on  an  average  of 
the  lest  three  vears/'    The  commis- 
sioners statea  in  their  return,  th^t 
they  had  *  no  salary,  fees,  or  emolu- 
ments, they  being;  ))aid  the   usual, 
commission  on  the  sale  of  the  pro- 
perty placed  under  their  care,  out  of 
which  they  paid  salaries  to  clerks, 
and  all  other  expences  of  their  esta- 
blishment,' and  they  proceeded  to 
say,  that  '*  their  sales  having  ceased 
from  the  year    179S,    and    conse- 
quently their  commission  also,  they 
expected  to  be  allowed,  on  the  final 
settlement  of  their  accounts,  a  rea- 
sonable remuneration  for  their  ser- 
vices since  that  period/'     In  an  ex- 
amination of  one    of   the   commis- 
sioners which  took  place  a  week  af- 
ter, he  having  mentioned  that  **  a 
sum  had  been  invested  for  the  bene- 
fit of  captors,"  was  thereupon  asked, 
*'  What  was  the  amount  of  the  sum 
vested  in  pubhc  securities  ?''  and  he 
replied,    "   about   27,000/.  for  the 
captors,  and  the  whole  remainder  is 
invested   also  in  public    securities, 
which  we  shall  account  for  to  go- 
vernment (when  we  close  our  ac- 
counts) with  interest" — In  an  ex- 
planatory   paper,    delivered  to  the 
committee  a  fortnight  after  this  ex- 
amination, the  commissioners,  after 
stating,  "  that  they  have  Jtaken  par- 
ticular care  from  time  to  time  not 
to  retain  a  larger  balance  than  was 
ncdessarv  to  meet    the    exigencies 
to  wbioi  they  were  liable,     add, 
that  "  they  have  invested  the  great- 
est part  of  that  money  in   public 
accurities,    with  a  view  of  making 
it  productive  while  it  remained  in 
their  hands.''    They  then  ,  say,  that 
'*  they  consider  themselves  account- 
able to  government    tor    the  Snte- 
reat    tlius    accruing."     These    ex- 
pressions seem  to   youf  "couimittee 


to  imply,  that  they  considered  them- 
selves   accountable    to    government 
for  whatever  interest  they  had  dt  any 
time    received  by    lending;  the  ba* 
lances  in  hand,  with  the  exception 
only  of  that  portion  of  interest  for 
which  they  had  represented  them- 
selves as   accotmtable  to  captors.— 
They  farther  observe  in  this  expla- 
natory paper,  that  *•  on  the  other 
hand,  having  received  no  commis- 
sion   since    the    year    1799,    they 
conceived    that   the    senices   they 
have    since  rendered    will    not  be 
more     than     adequately    Compen- 
sated by  that  interest,  &c."     But 
when  the  commissioners  were  spe- 
cifically required,  by  &  subsequent 
order  of  the  9th  of  March,  18U8,  to 
render  '*  an  account  of  interest  and 
benefit  of   any    kind    derived  from 
the  possession  of  any  money  which 
in  virtue  of  their  commission  may 
from  time  to  time  have  remained 
in  their  hands,  and  of  which   no 
account  had  been  rendered  to  the 
treasury,"  they  took  a  distinction 
between  two  considerable  sum«,  re- 
ceived by  them  for  interest  at  diffe- 
rent periods,  the  one  a  sum  of  about 
18,000/.  (or  of  about   16,000/.  a<i- 
cording  to  a  subsequently  corrected 
statement)  received  for  interest  be- 
fore the  completion  of  their  sales ; 
the  other,  a  sum  of  ^)out  26,000t. 
received  after  that  period ;  and  they 
remarked,  that  "  it  is  for  the  last  of 
these  sums  that  they  have  declared 
themselves     ready     to     account  ;*' 

but  that  as  to  the  smaller  sum,  first 
received,  "  they  have  only  kept  an 
account  of  it,  as  between  tnem- 
selves."  They  have  declared  them- 
selves unable  to  furnish  from  Aeir 
private  papers  all  the  Information 
which  has  been  asked  respecting 
the  sum  first  received;  but  they  con- 
fidently remark,  that  the  profit  thus 
made,  is  not  more  than  the  turn 
stated.— They  endeavour  to  establish 

their 
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their  title  to  the  sum  6rst  received, 

tartly  by  claiming  interest  on  their 
alauces  as  a  privilege  common  to 
public   accountants,  suid   partly  bj 
obs.er%'in^  that  the  sum  in  question 
U  not  equal  to  certain  sum^  whicli 
they  had  relinquished^  though   enti- 
tled to  them.     The  chief  sum  said 
to  be  so  relinquiiihed,  is  that  part  of 
their   commission   which   had    been 
applied  by  them  to  the  payment  of 
the  expences  of  their  establishment 
(amounting  to  about  15,000/.)  from 
the  burthen   of   supporting    which 
they  now   claimed   a   right    to    be 
exempt,  although,  in  ,thcir  original 
return,  they  had  professed  to  charge 
themselves  witlv  it.    Another  sum, 
which  they   take  credit  for  having 
relinquished,  consists  of  some  com- 
mission,   which      they     forbore    to 
charge  to  captors  ;  but  the  reason  aa- 
signed  for   this  renunciation  is  one 
which  your  comn\ittee  cannot  coun- 
tenance or  approve.    Annexed  is  a 
paper  transmitted  by    one   of   the 
commissioners,     in    explanation    of 
the  meaning  of  the  expressions  used 
in   their    first  return :  •  but,  in   the 
judgment    of    your    committee,    it 
has  not  removed  the  ground  of  any 
of  the  preceding  observations.    Your 
conmiittee  now  proceed  to  the  last 

Soint  on   which   it  is  necessary   to 
well,    namely,    the     amount     and 
mode  of  remuneration  which,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
case,  seem  the  most  proper  to  be 
adopted.      The    following    is    the 
amount  of  the  profits  which   were 
sUted  on  the  10th   Feb.    1809,  to 
have    been  received    by    the  com- 
missioners : 
Commission  at  five  per  cent,  on 
the  gross  proceeds  of  their  sales, 
after  paying  charges  of  their 
establishment      -    -    ;C.74,137 
Brokerage      ....        4,346 
interest 36,458 


It  was  then  also  stated,  that  a  far- 
ther sum  had  been  received,,  or  was 
receivable  for  interest,  which  would 
make  the  profits  of  the  commission- 
ers       t     124.785 

Subject  to  a  deduction  of       1,587* 

Making  -    -    .     -    lf3,198 

They  have  c Sheeted  for 
commission,  '  a     fur- 
ther sum  of  about    -        10,000 
Making  the   total  — .— — 
profits  received, 
and      expected, 
about     -     -     -     133,198 


Making  together  ^.114,941 


Much   the  larger    part   of   their 
commission    has  been    charged  on 
property  sold  for  them  by  the  East- 
India  company,  who,  by  a  clause  in 
37  Geo.  3,  c.  80,  were   allowed  five 
per  cent,  for  their  expence  in  eflfect- 
ing  such  sales.     The  commissioners, 
in  their  first  return,  have  termed  a 
commission  of  five  per  cent,  on  the 
gross  proceeds  of  their  sales,  •*  the 
usual    commission;"   but    two    and 
a  half  per  cent,  on  the  gross  pro- 
ceeds is   the  hit; best  rate  common 
among  merchants,  and   is  the  rate 
charged  by   (hem    in    the  case    of 
goods   sold 'through  the  medium  of 
the  Ea^t-India   company.      The  in- 
terest which  the  commissioners  have 
derived   from  the  great  balance  of    • 
cash  in  their  hands,  is  not  warranted 
by    mercantile    practice,    an    exact 
interest    account    being     geil^rally 
kept   between  mercbanta  selling  on 
commission,    and   their    employers, 
to  whom,  indeed,    they  frcK^uently 
make  large  advances;  and  a  ^com- 
mission of  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  in 
some  measure  a  recompence  for  that 
accommodation.     It  may  be  further 
remarked,    that    the    extraordinary 
magnitude  of  the  sales  of  the  cotn- 
missioners  form  a  reasonable  ground 
for  keeping  down  the  rate  of  com- 
mission.   This  principle  was  urged 

in 
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in  the  report  of  the  commitlee  on 
public  offices  upon  the  bank,  with 
a  reference  to  the  allowance  made 
for  the  management  of  the  public 
debt,  and  has  been  since  acted 
upon ;  and  it  no  less  evidently  ap- 
plies to  the  present  case.  But  the 
grounds  on  whi^h  the  commission- 
ers have  preferred  their  claim  to  a 
commission  of  five  per  cent,  on  the 
gross  proceeds  in  their  more  recent 
statements,  have  chiefly  been  a  pre- 
cedent for  that  allowance,  supposed 
to  have  been  aftbrded  in  the  case  of 
a  similar  commission  issued ^n  the 
war  of  1756,  and  the  o-eneral  prac- 
tice of  prize  agents.  The  commis- 
sioners state  themselves  to  have  de- 
rived their  intelligence  on  the  for- 
mer of  these  points  from  a  conver- 
sation with  the  late  Mr.  Aufrere, 
one  of  the  commissioners  in  1756, 
but  their  information  is  very  im- 
perfect and  incorrect ;  and  the  com- 
missioner who  gave  evidence  before 
Tour  committee  professed  not  to 
know  whether  the  commission  was 
charged  on  the  gpross  or  on  the  net 
amount  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales. 
It  appears  by  some  authentic  docu-' 
ments  on  this  subject,  of  which  co^ 
pies  are  annexed,  that  a  commission 
of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the 
net  proceeds  having  been  granted, 
out  of  which  raripus  undefined  ex- 
pences  were  to  be  defrjiycd,  the 
commiisioners  represented  these  ex- 
pences  (which  according  to  their 
construction  of  the  term,  included 
brokerage  and  various  other  charges 
besides  those  of  their  establishment) 
to  amount  to  more  than  their  com- 
mission; and  that  a  commission  of 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  net 
proceeds  of  sales,  independently  of 
aQ  expences,  was  consequently  sub- 
stituted. A  copy  of  the  entry  in  the 
account  presented  to  the  treasury 
hj  the  auditor,  after  the  termina- 
ikm  df'the  transactions  under  this 


connmission,  is  inserted  in  the  ap- 
pendix, by  which  it  appears,  that 
the  total  sum.  paid  for  commission 
was  14,768/.  3*.  It  was  divided 
among  fourteen  commissioners'.  — 
The  rate  of  conimission  charjfed  by 
prize  agents  has  been  fixed  by  long 
usage  at  five  per  cent.;  and  has  lately 
been  applied  by  the  law  to  the  net 
proceeds  of  sale,  having  before  been 
charged  on  the  gross  proceeds.  It 
appears  by  the  evidence,  that  the 
excess  of  the  commission  of  prize 
agents  above  that  of  merchants,  is 
justifie(l  chiefly  by  the  peculiar  trou- 
ble imposed  on  the  prize  agent,  in 
the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
his  sales  among  the  crews,  of  the 
capturing  vessels,  a  trouble  from 
which  the  commissioners  for  the 
sale  of  Dutch  property  were  exempt. 
If  also  the  capital  employed  by  the 
prize  agent,  and  the  responsibility 
and  risk  to  which  he  is  subject,  arc 
taken  into  consideration,  little  dis- 
parity between  the  two  charges  will 
be  found.  Your  committee  >vill  now 
present  an  estimate  of  the  remune- 
ration, to  which  the  commissioners 
would  be  entitled,  according  to  each 
of  the  three  principles  which  have 
been  mentioned.  First,  if  the  com- 
mission usual  among  merchants  of 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the 
gross  proceeds  of  sales  >  should  be 
granted,  about  50,000/.  would  be 
the  amount  of  the  allowance,  out 
of  which  the  expe^ces  of  the  esta- 
blishment (in  all  about  17,000/.) 
would  be  to  be  defrayed,  leaving 
about  38,000/.  clear  profit  to  be 
divided  among  the  commissioners. 
Sdly.  If  the  principle  adopted  in 
1756,  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
on  the  net  proceeds,  (which  may 
amount  to  about  1,3Q0,000/.  or 
1,400,000/.)  should  be  resorted  to, 
a  sum  of  about  33,600/.  to  35,000/. 
would  be  Receivable,  which,  the 
expences  of  the  establishment   be« 
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ing  paid,  would  leare  fibput  15^00/. 
to  18,000/.  to  be  divided  amoag  the 
CommisaionerB.  3dly.  If  tlie  com*  . 
inissioQ  ah<mld  be  calcubted  »t  the 
rate  which  waft  usual  among  prize 
aj^eiits»  at  the  time  when  the  com- 
niisfiioDcn  beg^an  to  aet,  namelvi. 
five  per  cent,  on  the  gross  proceeds 
of  sale«,  "the  sum  would  be  about 
99,000/.  subject  to  a  similar  deduc* 
f joti,  leaving  a  clear  profit  of  about 
82,000/.  Your  committee  can  by 
no  means  agree  to  decide  the  ques* 
lion  according  to  this  principle.  The 
commission  receirea  bj  prize 
agents  at  the  time  when  the  Qom« 
missioners  were  appointed,  has 
lately  been  determined  to  be  a  more 
than  adequate  remuneration  for  the 
whole  of  their  trouble.  It  should 
alsb  be  recollected  that  the  commis* 
sioneri  not  only  have  been  exempt 
from  the  labour  of  distributing  the 
proceeds  of  their  sales  among  th9 
uidividual  sailors  concerned  in  the 
captures,  and  from  much  other 
trouble  and  responsibility,  as  weU 
as  from  the  advances  to  which  pjize 
agents  are  subject,  but  are  also  ena- 
bled,  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
sum  on  which  their  commission  is 
charged,  to  transact  the  public  bu« 
siness  at  a  much«  lower  rate  than  if 
Jairly  due  to  individuals  receiving 
ordinary  consignments^  On  the 
whole,  yx>ur '  committee  recoo^oend 
tliat  a  commission  of,  five  per  cent* 
Qu  the  net  proceeds  pf  sales  should 
be  alliowea  to  the  commissioncrtf 
then  paying  the  chajges  ^of  tlieir^a- 
tabUsni«eot.  This  aUowance  will 
probably  amouut  to  not  less  th^n 
aJbout  &0/)00/.  or  10»000/.  to  ead» 
^commissioner,  and  will  be  anfirt,  by 
about  17,000/.  thaa  would  b^  due 
to  them,  according  to  the  usual 
practice  of  merchants,  and  more, 
by  at  least  about  ;IS,000/.  tbun  they 
<:ould  claim  according  to  the  pr^ 

xad^vt  of  1756b,  to  which  tbey  h^vn 


appealed.  The  excess  of  this  remu- 
neration above  that  ei\joyed  by  mer- 
chants, as  weU  as  above  that  granted 
in  1736,  oiay  be  justified  on  the 
ground  partly  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary trouble  imposed  on  the  present 
commissioners,  and  partly  by  the 
length  of  time  during  which  their 
commission  has  necessarily  subsisted, 
and  perhaps  partly  also  by  the  cix- 
cumstance  of  your  committee,  in  con- 
sequence of  toe  on^issioq  not  only  <^ 
the  commissioners,  but  also  of  the 
government,  having  to  veoDounend 
a  retrospective  arrangement.  The 
sum  which  the  commissioners  wiU 
have  to  refund,  ii^  case  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  suggestioi^,  will  be  not 
less  than  between  €0  and  70,000/. 
Tliey  will  ^o  fail  tfi  receive  nr^rly 
2Ofib0L  which  they  appear  to  have 
expected  to  appr<^iate  to  their  own 
Ui^,  for  furlbier  interest  and  com- 
missioa.  Your  coovnittee  cannot 
allow  any  weight  to  the  obsenratiop, 
diat  two  of  the  oonH)»issioner»» 
having,  after  a  te^ns*  quitted  tbeir 

S-ofessipiiks  with  a  vi^w  to  tii#  fid- 
ment  of  their  truM,  soiofe  x^tunwft 
should  be  made  to  tl^s  circumsia^oe 
in  esjti  mating  tb^  ampiwi^  of  the  fe> 
mimeraUon.  No  notice  of  the  in- 
tended sacrifice  was  given  i  and  it 
is  obvious,  that  by  proportioaiag 
the  general  compensation  rei^eivabk 
by  the  bo4f  to  w  special  claims  of 
twQ  individuals,  a  more  than  adu- 
(mate  reward  would  be  gtanti^to 
the  nm^ty.  If  it  should  be  tboilgbt 
fit  to  adopt  tji^  sugge^ion  oC  your 
eommittee;  the  4;oiitmissionfy^<^^t 
to  be  ^red^ted  m  aceount  for  ttnapro- 

rd€oimw»<^>  ap>d  to  be  «W^^ 
all  wjm  api^ed  to  thej^  owm 
use,  sincfi  th^y  h^ve  bee^  tal^aa 
without  dua  aufthoi)ijty«  tba  same 
general  prii»ciplep  being  Qb9em4^y 
^e  a»»ditopi»  m  the  aettkmfpt  of 
the  on^cer^s  oi  those  o^mwai^^fieifc 
wh^^h   ar^  usmsI  i»  sifo^J^r  m/B^ 
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Your  committee  further  suggest, 
that  tke  commissioners  stiou^  be 
directed  to  use  their  utmost  dili- 
gence to  make  up  aad  transmit 
Uieir  accounts  to  the  lords  of  his 
migesty's  privjr  council,  with  a 
▼iew  to  their  being  submitted  to 
the  board  of  treasury,  and  by  them 
referred  to  the  auditors.  Your  com- 
mittee have  not  pursued  their  exa- 
mination of  all  the  topics  to  which 
their  attention  had  been  called, 
as  wiU  be  seen  by  the  evidence, 
partly  because  such  investigation 
mi^t  detain  them  too  long  from 
their  inquiries  into  other  subjects, 
and  partly^  on  the  ground  of  their 
not  wishing  to  be  considered  as  ex- 
empting the  government  from  the 
duly  or  applying  their  attention  to 
the  transactions  of  the  commis- 
aioners,  or  the  auditors  from  the 
ddigent  and  exact  performance  of 
the  fimctions  of  their  important 
office.  The  magnitude  of  the 
charges  on  the  vessels  and  cargoes 
soM,  which  manifests  itself  in  the 
di&rence  between  the  gross  and 
the  net  proceeds,  and  in  the  excess 
of  the  charges  above  the  wh^e 
pvaeeeds  in  the  case  of  many  ves- 
sels, appears  to  demand  attention. 
Your  committee  have  bad  it  chiefly 
in  their  view  to  examine  and  ani- 
madvert  upon  those  points  which 
derive  importance  either  from  the 
tnagnitttde  of  the  saving  in  ques- 
tion. Of  irom  ^eir  involving  some 
general  principles,  on  which  it 
might  he  material  to  insist.  On  a 
review  of  the  whole  of  the  subject 
which  has  been  before  then,  they 
beg  leave  generally  to  remark,  that 
to  commit  pecunmry  tru^tc^  of  ex- 
traordinary magnitude  to  persons, 
however  respectable  as  indtviduab, 
and  however  qualified  for  their  em^ 
fdoyment  by  the  habits  of  their  form- 
er lives,  without  setthng,  during  a 
long  conrae  of  years,  the  nu)de  or 


amount  of  their  remuneration,  with<» 
out  providing  any  material  check  ou 
their  proceedings,  and  without  re^ 
minding  them  of  their  responsibi^i 
lity  by  catting  for  any  regular  or 
periocucal  account,  is  a  neglect  which 
may  be  expected  often  to  lead  to 
equally  prejudicial  consequences, 
and  is  a  deviation  from  the  Acknow- 
ledged duty,  aiid  abo,  as  your  com- 
mittee trusts^  from  the  ordinary 
practice  x>f  government. 

East-India  Company. 

Report  from  the  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons,  on  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany.—Ordered  to  be  printed  3i$rd 
March,  1809. 

The  select  committee,  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  existence  of  any 
corrupt  practices,  in  regard  to  the 
appointment  .and  nomination  of 
writers  or  cadets  ia  the  service 
of  the  East^India  Company;  or 
any  agreement,  negotiation,  or 
bargain,  direct  or  indirect,  for  the 
sale  thereof;  and  to  report  the 
s^me,  as  it  shall  appear  to  them, 
to  the  house,  together  with  their 
observations  thereupon;  and  who 
were  empowered  to  report  the 
minutes  of  evidence  taken  be- 
ftire  them;  and  their  proceedings, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  house; 

Began  their  investigation  by  exa- 
mining into  a  case  brought  before 
them  by  Geo.  Woodford  Thellus- 
son,  Esq.  a  member  of  this  hou!»e, 
in  which  his  patronage  and  confi- 
dence appear  to  have  been  grossly 
abused.— The  whole  evidence  being 
given  at  length  in  the  appendix, 
your  committee  content  themselves 
with  inserting,  in  this  place,  a  short 
abstract  only  of  this,  and  every 
other  transaction ;  giving  the  names; 
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of  flic  person*  appointed,  of  those 
by  whom  they  were  recommended, 
and  by  whom  their  nominations  were 
*!ii<;ned,  together  with  the  names  of 
the  intermediate  agents  in  any  of 
the  ne<;otiations  where  money  was 
paid  or  recei Ted.— Those  appoint- 
ments which  have  been  completed 
in  consecjutnce  of  any  such  bar- 
gains, and  upon  which  satisfactory 
e\  idence  has  been  produced,  will  be 
placed  firsst ;  a  second  class  will  be 
found  of  nominations  which  appear 
to  have  taken  etfect,  but  with  re- 
gard to  which,  from  the  death  of 
some  of  the  parties,  or  fiom  defi- 
ciency of  proof  in  other  particulars, 
your  committee  are  unable  to  ascer- 
tain the  names  of  the  persons  who 
were  sent  cut  to  India.  It  is  a 
satisfaction  to  vour  committee, 
throughout  the, whole  evidence,  to 
remark  nothing  which  traces  any 
one  of  these  corrupt  or  improper 
bargains  to  any  director,  or  induces 
a  reasonably  suspicion  that  it  was 
done  with  the  privity  or  conni- 
vance of  any  member  of  that  court. 
Several  negotiations  which  never 
took  etiect,  will  be  found  alluded 
to,  or  detailed  in  parts  of  the  evi- 
dence; which  it  was  thought  pro- 
per not  to  reject  under  the  compre* 
hensive  directions  '*  that  your  com- 
mittee should  inquire  into  any 
agreement^  negotiation,  or  bar- 
gain, direct  or  indirect,  for  the  sale 
of  such  nomination;"  and  when 
such  information  was  received,  they 
deemed  it  inexpedient  to  withhold 
it  from  this  hou.<e,  though  they 
are  fully  aware  that  their  desire  of 
Opening  every  channel  of  inquiry 
has  led  to  an  eittent  of  'examina- 
tion, and  to  a  mass  of  evidence, 
from  which  much  might  be  re- 
trenched without  detriment,  if  it 
bad  been  easy  to  establish  a  satis- 
factory principle  of  omission,  or 
abridgment,  which  migjbt  have  left 


nothing  wholly  irrelevant  or  tri- 
fling; while  it  comprehended  what- 
ever might  be  interesting  either  to 
this  house,  or  to  the  East^ India  com- 
pany. 

WiuTEiis.-^Mr.  Ed.  Js.  Smith 
was  nominated  a  writer  to  Bengal 
in  the  season  1806-7,  by  Mr.  G. 
W.  Thellusson;  the  appointincnt 
was  given  to  his  first  cousin,  Mr. 
Emperor  J.  A.  Woodford,  who  sold 
the  appointment  for  3,500/.  through 
the  agency  of  Mr.  Tahourdin,  soli-, 
citor,  who  received  100/.  out  of  tliat 
sum.  The  other  persons  concern- 
ed in  this  negotiation  were  Mr. 
Wimbourn  and  Mr.  Laing. 

Cadets. — Mr.  Henry  Stooghton 
was  appoirttcd  a  cadet  to  Madras, 
Jan.  1808,  by  George  Abcrcrombie 
Robinson,  Ysq,  by  the  recdmraen- 
dation  of  Mr.  Morland,  who  gave 
the  appointment  to  Mr.  Jones  for  a 
relation  of  his.  Mr.  Jones,  through 
the  agency  ^of  John  Annesley  Shce, 
sold  it  to*  Mr.  Stoughton,  father  to 
the  person  appointed,  from  whom 
Shee  received  500  guineas :  he  paid 
180/.  to  Mr.  Jones,  and  received 
of  him  an  undertaking  to  pay  3!^/. 
upon  his  procuring  for  Mr.  Jones  a 
Woolwich  cadetship.  This  appoint- 
ment has  been  vacated  by  the  court 
of  directors,  in  con»equen<5e  of  their 
having  discovered  the  means  through 
which  it  was  obtained. 

Having  reported  between  thirty 
and  forty  other  cases :  the  commit- 
tee say, 

It  appears  in  evidence,  that  some 
other  nominations  of  this  descrip- 
tion have  been  purchased :  but  your 
committee  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  and  bring  before  them 
some  of  the  persons  who  appear  to 
have* been  parties  to  these  transac- 
tions ;  particularly  Sir  Mich.  Nugent, 
Mr.  W.  Lowen  Tugwell  Robins, 
Mr.  Jos.  Home,  Cap.  Matthew,  and 
Cap.  Holmes.    A  turther  cxamina- 
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lion  into  some  other  bargains,  is  pre- 
cluded by  the  death  of  Lady  Lumm^ 
Lady  Leigh,  and  Capt.  Sealey. 

The  attention  both  of  the  legis- 
lature and  of  the  East-India  com- 
pany has  been  attracted  at  various 
periods  to  abuses,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  disposal  of  their 
patronage ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
at  the  time  when  their  charter 
was  renewed,  an  oath  was  framed, 
to  be  taken  by  each  director 
within  ten  days  after  his  elec- 
tion, containing,  among  other  en- 
gagements, the  following :  "  I  do 
^wear,  that  I  will  not,  directly  nor 
indirectly,  accept,  or  take  any  per- 
<^ui8ite,  emoluQient,  fee,  present,  or 
reward,  upon  any  account  whatso- 
ever, or  any  promise  or  engagement 
for  any  perquisite,  emolument,  fee, 
present,  or  reward  whatsoever,  for 
or  in  respect  of  the  appointment  or 
nomination  of  any  person  or  per-^ 
sons  to  any  place  or  ofhce  in  the 
gift  or  appointment  of  the  said  com- 
pany, or  of  me  as  a  director  thereof, 
or  for  or  on  account  of  stationing 
or  appointing  the  voyage  or  voyages 
of  any  ship  or  ships  in  the  said  com- 
pany's employ,  or  for  or  on  account 
of  or  any  ways  relating  to  any  other 
business  or  aflairs  of  the  said  com- 

fany."  83  Geo.  Ill,  c.  52,  s.  160.— 
n  the  bye-laws  of  the  East-India 
company,  c.  6,  sect.  5,  a  penalty  is 
imposed  upon  every  director  taking 
any  reward  on  account  of  any  ap- 
pointment, in  double  the  amount 
of  such  reward,  two-thirds  of  which 
to  the  company,  and  one-third  to.  the 
informer;  and  such  director  is  ren- 
dered ipso  facto  incapable  of  hold- 
ing any  place  whatever  under  the 
company. — The  form  of  declaration 
in  every  writer's  petition,  is,  "  I 
recommended  this  petition,  and  do 
most  solemly  declare  that  I  have 
~~f|veD  this  nomination  to 

and  that  I  neither  have 
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received  myself,  nor  am  to  receive, 
nor  has  any  other  person,  to  the  best 
of  my  knu^^•iedge  or  belief,  receiv- 
ed, nor  is  to  receive,  any  pecuniary 
consideration,  nor  any  thing  con- 
vertible in  any  mode  into  a  pecu- 
niary benefit  on  this  account/'  Tlie . 
form  of  certificate  required  to  be 
signed  by  the  nearest  of  kin  to  each 
cadet,  contains  the  followiiig  de- 
claration :  "  I  do  further  declare, 
that  I  received  the  said  appointment, 
for  my  son 

gratuitously,  and  that  no  money- 
or  other  valuable  consideration  has 
been  or  is  to  be  paid,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  for  the  same;,  and 
that  1  will  not  pay,  or  cause  to  be. 
paid,  either  by  myself,  by  my  son, 
or  by  the  hands  of  any  other  person, 
any  pecuniary  or  valuable  considera- 
tion whalsoever,  to  any  person  or- 
persons  who  have  interested  them- 
selves^  in  procuring  the  said  nomi- 
nation for  my  son  from  the  direc- 
tor above-mentioned.'* — The  print- 
ed preparatory  instructions  which 
are  circulated  by  the  East-India 
company  for  the  use  of  those  who 
may  be  nominated  cadets, .  begin 
with  the  following  resolution  : 
"  Tliat  any  person  who  shall  in  fu- 
ture be  nominated  to  a  situation, 
either  civil  or  military,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  this  company,  and  who  shall 
have  obtained  such  nomination  ei- 
ther directly  or  indirectly  by  pur- 
chase, or  agreement  to  purchase, 
through  the  medium  of  an  agent  or 
other  person,  shall  be  rejected;  and  . 
the  persons  so  nominated  shall  be 
rendered  incapable  of  holding  any 
situation  whatsoever  in  the  com- 
pany's senice ;  and  in  the  event  of 
any  person  -having  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  manner  before 
stated,  and  proceeded  to  India  pre- 
vious to  its  being  disco vered,  such 
perM)n  shall  be  dismissed  the  com- 
pany's service,  and  ordered  back  to 
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England,  and  shall  also  be  rendered ' 
incapable   of  holdin|^    any  situation 
whatsoever    in  the   company's   ser- 
vice.**     It  is   to  be  observed,    that 
abuses  in  the  disposal  of  cadetship> 
are  better  guarded  against  than"  in 
that  of  ^vrite1•8hip*,    since   the  pre- 
sent form  of  certificate  has  been  ap- 
phed'  to  them ;   for  in    the   v  ritor- 
ships  the  director  himself  only  de- 
clares that  to  the  best  of  his  know- 
ledge or  belief   no  pecuniary   con- 
sideration has  been  or  is  to  be  re- 
ceived ;    but  with   regard  to  every 
cadet,    the  ])arent  or    next  of  kin 
makes  a  similar  declaration  for  him- 
self. '  The  cases  which  arc  exhibited 
in  this  report  demonstrate  that  such 
declarations  are  not  of  suiBcient  force 
to  prevent  a  very   extensive  traffic 
in  those  nominations,  which  are  ap- 
parently the  best  secured  by  a  posi- 
tive  denial  of  all  undue  practices. 
An  inquiry  was  set  on-  foot  by  the 
court  of  directors,  in  1798 ;  upon  the 
allegation   and   suspicion  of   abuses 
in  the  nominations,  of  writers  ;  the 
origin,  progress^  and  failure  of  which 
it  may  be  proper  to  give  in  some 
detail.--S5th    of  ApriT,    1798 :     A 
committee  of  the  directors  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  into  the  truth 
of  the  alleged  practice  of  the  sale  of 
patronage^  and  to  consider  of  such 
means  as  may  appear  likely  to  pre- 
vent the  same  in    future,  if  such 
practices  have  occurred. — 9th  July : 
Bach  director's  nomination  of  wri- 
ters wasia^d  before  the  committee, 
who  resolved  that  each  member  of 
the  committee  should  state   in   wri- 
ting the  names    of  the  parties  to 
vhMn  he  has  given  the  nomination, 
together  with  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced him  to  give  the  same:  and 
that  the  several  parties   who  have 
received  such  nominations  for  their 
•ons^  &c«  be  required  to    produce 
satirfactory  information  to  the  com- 
mittee upon  oath,  or  in  such  man- 


ner  as   the    committee   shall  de^m 
most  expedient,    that   neither  they 
nor  any  person  on  their  account,  or 
with   their   privity     or    knowledge, 
have  ;:^iven  or  promised  to  give  any 
coij^iileration   on   account    of   such 
nc^uiination,    cither  to  the   director 
from  whom  they  obtained  the  same, 
or  to  any  person  on  hii*  behalf:  and 
it  was  ajjreed  to  recommend  to  the 
court  to  direct  each  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  court  to  do  the  same. — 
1st   August    1798:    the    court  ap- 
proved this   rej>ort;  and  (15th  Au- 
gust) each  director  in  office,  as  well 
as  those  out  of  by  rotation  (except 
Mr.    Dcvayues)    have    explanations 
in  'writing.  —  ^8th    Feb.    1799 :   it 
was    resoWed    that    every    appoint- 
ment made  in  consequende  of  cor- 
rupt   practices   be   null   and    void, 
unless  the  parties  to  whom  the  ap- 
pointment is  given  shall,  upon  ex- 
amination   before    the    committee, 
make  a   fair  and  candid  disclosure 
of  all  the  circumstances   attending 
the  same.    It  was  likewise  resolved, 
that  each   director  should  in  future, 
on  the  petition  of  the  writer  whom 
he   nominates,    "  declare  upon  his 
honour  to  whom  he  has  given  the 
appointment,    and  that  he  neither 
has  received  himself,  nor  is  be  to 
receive,  nor  has  any  other  person 
to  the    best    of  his  knowledge  or 
belief  received,   nor   is  to  receive, 
any    pecuniary    consideration,   nor 
any  thing  convertible  in  any  mode 
into  a    pecuniary    benefit    vn   this 
account.*'      The    directiim     being 
changed  in   April:  on  the  I4th  of 
August  1799,  a  new  conmiittee  to 
investigate  the  truth  of  the  sale  of 
patronage,  &c.  was  appointed.^-I7th 
January,  1800 :  the  draft  of  a  letter 
proposed  to  be  addressed  to- the  pa- 
rents, &c.  of  persons  appointed  wri- 
ters since  1793,  requestmg  them  to 
declare  whether    the  appointments 
were  given  without  any   pecuniarj 
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or  other  consideration,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  committee;  when  a 
discusisiou  arose,  vvii ether  it  should 
he  on  oath :  when  it  was  adjourned 
till  the  21st  of  Jan. :  and  it  being 
then  suggested  whether  it  would  be 
proper  for  the  committee  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  inquiry,  it  was  decided 
in  the  affirmative. 

The  committee  then  proceeded 
to  consider  the  drafts  of  the  letter  to 
the  parents,  &c.  a  draft  of  a  report 
to  the  court  stating  their  reasons  for 
recommending  this  mode  of  inves- 
tigation, as  also  the  form  of  a  decla- 
ration for  the  persons  who  have  re- 
ceived such  appointments.  The 
consideration  was  adjourned  to  the 
24th  of  Jan. :  when  a  discu-ision 
ensuing  thereon,  and  on  the  neces- 
sity and  expediency  of  the  mode  of 
public  investigation  therein  pro- 
posed ;  it  was  agreed  to  postpone 
the  said  report,  and  to  proceed  to 
act  agreeably  to  the  authority  and 
instructions  already  received  from 
the  court.  The  committee  resolved, 
that  in  their  opinion  the  parties  to 
whom  each  director  had  given  no- 
minations, should  be  called  upon  to 
state  on  what  grounds  they  have 
received  th^'same,  in  every  case 
that  the  committee  may  deem  it 
expedient  &•  to  do. 

The  committee  then  examined, 
Tfira  voce,  its  different  members, 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  proposed 
measure;  each  member  declared 
upon  his  honour,  that  what  he  had 
stated  in  rey^ard  to  his  appointments 
was  strictly  true,  and  expressed  his 
readiness  to  confirm  the  same  by 
his  oath.— 28th  Jan.  1800:  llie 
committee  met  to  consider  a  4rafl 
of  a  report  to  the  court,  communi- 
cating their  proceedings,  and  pro- 
posing further  raeabures  for  the 
court's  adoption,  as  also  a  draft  of  a 
letter  referred  to  in  the  said  report. 
«-dlst  Jan:     The  report   of    this 


day's  date,  with  the  letters  to  the 
parents,  &c.  and  the  declaration  to 
be  made  by  them^  was  approved, 
-^th  Feb. :  The  court,  after  con- 
siderable discussion  of  the  above, 
confirm  the  same;  but  resolve  that 
the  consideration  of  what  is  further 
to  be  done  on  the  said  report  be  ad- 
journed to  the  11th  of  Feb. :  when 
it  is  resolved,  that  the  committee  of 
patronage  be  instructed  to  proceed 
in  the  examination  of  the  other 
members  of  the  court,  as  they  did 
with  themselves.  It  was  then 
nKiY.?d,  that  the  declaration  pro- 
posed in  the  report  be  upon  oath  : 
on  this,  the  motion  of  adjournment 
was  carried. — 25th  Feb. :  A  report 
signed  by  15  directors,  approves 
the  declaration,  and  recommends 
that  the  several  persons  to  whom 
the  same  is  sent  be  requested  to 
confirm  such  declaration  upon  oath, 
— Another  report  on  the  same  day, 
signed  by  12  directors,  recommends 
that  no  further  proceedings  be  had 
in  this  business  till  the  1st  of  May. 
Both  the  above  reports  are  approved 
by  the  court.— 26th  Feb.  1800: 
The  right  hon.  Henry  Dundas  ad- 
dressed the  court,  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  their  minute :  and 
stating  that  he  feels  it  a  duty  that 
he  owes  both  to  himself  and  the 
court,  to  omit  no  means  in  his 
power  for  ascertaining  whether  any 
person  whom  he  has  obliged  througli 
the  favour  of  the  court,  has  pre- 
sumed to  abuse  his  kindness  in  so 
sordid  and  unwarrantable  a  manner. 

Sir  Francis  Baring  divssents  from 
the  resolutions  to  call  for  the  decla- 
ration on  oath. 

The  committee  of  patronage 
ceasing  with  the  direction  in  April ; 
on  the  18th  June,  ISOO,  the  court 
took  into  consideration  the  propri- 
ety of  re-appointing  the  saia  com- 
mittee.—-It  being  moved,  "  That  a 
committee  of  patronage  be  re-ap- 
(R  2)  pointed ; 
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pointed  ;  an  amendment  was 
moved,  to  leave  out  all  the  words  after 
the  word  "  that/'  and  to  insert  in 
their  room  the  following:  "  It  does 
not  appear  to  this  court,  that  any 
circumstance  has  been  stated  to  the 
court,  by  which  the  committee 
lately  appointed  for  a*i»  inquiry  into 
the  disposal  of  patronage,  that  can 
induce  or  would  justify  the  court  in 
adopting  the  illegal  and  novel  •  ad- 
ministration of  extra-judicial  oaths 
to  a  variety  of  persons,  not  directly 
connected  with  the  East-India  com- 
pany or  the  management  of  its  af- 
fairs, and  which,  though  it  would 
tend  to  throw  a  suspicion  upon  the 
court  at  large,  which  no  circum- 
stances that  have  hitherto  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  court  can  in- 
duce them  to  suppose  the  members 
thereof  merit,  would  not,  they  con- 
ceive, be  an  effectual  mode  of 
bringing  to  light  any  such  practices, 
even  if  such,  in  any  partial  instance, 
should  have  existed." 

On  the  question  for  the  amend- 
ment being  put,  the  votes  for  and 
against  W'ere  equal ;  when  the  lot 
decided  for  the  amendment. 

25th  June  :  The  chairman,  deputy 
chairman,  and  eight  other  directors, 
dissent  from  the  resolution  not  to 
fe-appoint  the  committee  of  patron- 
age.— 24th  Sept.:  A  motion  wag 
made  in  the  court  of  proprietors, 
that  the  above  proceedings  be  read ; 
they  were  read  accordingly,  and  no- 
tice given  by  the  mover  of  his  in- 
tention of  bringing  the  subject  for- 
ward at  a  future  court. — 90th  Jan. : 
1801,  It  was  moved,  ''  Tliat  it  Is 
he  opinion  of  this  court  that  the 
inquiry  into  the  alleged  abuse  of 
patronage  ought  to  be  continued." 
It  was  moved  to  amend  the  said  mo- 
tion, by  adding  thereto  the  follow- 
ing words :  "  To  investigate  any 
charge  that  may  be  made  of  corrupt 
practices  aigainst  any  one  or  moreof 


the  court  of  directors."  The  above 
amendment'  passed  in  the  negative ; 
— When  a  ballot  was  demanded 
on  the  original  question ;'  it  was, 
3rd  Feb.  1801,  Iqst  by  a  majority 
of  139 ;  411  voting  for  the  question, 
against  it  550, 

The  following  opinion  of  counsel 
was  given  to  the  court  of  directors, 
previous  to  ihe  ballot  being  taken ; 
viz. 

**  Case  for  the  East-India  com- 
pany: 

"  Whether  the  court  of  directors, 
or  any  committee  of  the  said  court, 
whether  considered  as  a  committee 
of  that  court,  or  as  a  committee  of 
proprietors,  be  legally  authorized  to 
call  for  the  examination  of  such  per- 
sons upon  oath,  as  recommended  by 
the  court  of  directors  in  their  reso- 
lution of  the  25th  Feb.  1800;  or 
whether,  in  their  opinion,  any  ma- 
gistrate would  be  justified  in  admi- 
nistering the  oath  so  recommended ; 
and  generally  to  advise  concerning 
the  legality  and  eAect  of  such  pro- 
ceedings.—We  are  of  opinion,  that 
neither  the  court  «f  directors,  nor 
any  committee  of  fie  said  court,  or 
committee  of  proprietors,  have  any 
legal  authority  to  require  or  receive 
examinations  of  persons  upon  oath, 
■as  recommended  by  the  resdution 
of  the  court  of  directors  of  the  25th 
Feb.  1800 ;  and  that  no  magistrate 
will  be  justified  in  administering 
such  oaths. — "  We  therefore  think 
the  proposed  proceedings  would  be 
contrary  to  law." — (Signed)  J.  Mit- 
ford,  W.  Grant,  J.  Mansfield,  T. 
£rskine,  George  Rous. 

If  this  house  should  in  its  wisdom 
adopt  any  legislative,  measures  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  all  traffic 
in  the  disposal  of  offices  under  go- 
vernment, it  will,  in  tlie  opinion  of 
your  committee,  be  proper  fcb  ex- 
tend the  same  pr«)tection  to  ^tron- 
age  held  under  the  East-India  com- 

lijuy; 
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pany ;  but  they  see  no  reason  to  re-  of  directors  to  enforce  their  orders ; 
commend  any  special  or  separate  no  instance  of  purchasing^  or  pro- 
proTisions,  as  applicable  to  their  curing,  by  undue  means,  an  ap- 
case,  judging  that  the  East-India  pointment  in  the  civil  or  military 
company  has,  within  its  own  power,  service  of  the  East-India  company, 
the  most  effectual  means  for  accom-  afler  such  appointment  had  actualiy 
plishing  that  end.— It  can  never  be  taken  place,  and  since  the  court's 
advisable,  without  absolute  necessity,  resolution  of  the  28th  Feb.  1799, 
to  add  new  otiences  to  the  long  cata-  havinjj  been  so  far  established,  as  to 
logue  already  enumerated  in  the  enable  the  court  to  dismiss  the  partj' 
penal  statutes;  nor  is  it  wise  to  di-  appointed. — The  immediate  conse- 
minish  the  sanctity  of  oaths  by  re-  quence  of  the  information  contained 
sorting  to  them  upon  ail  occasions,  in  this  report,  must  be,  that  a  cer- 
Whcre  solemn  declarations  have  tain  number  of  persons  in  the  ser- 
been  habitually  disregarded,  little  vice  of  the  company  will  be  instant- 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  sane-  ly  deprived  of  their  employments, 
tion  of  any  other  species  of  assevera-  recalled  from  India,  and  declared 
tion.  Instances  occur  but  too  fre-  incapable  of  again  receiving  any  ap- 
quently,  where  an  oath  comes  to  be  pointment  under  the  company.  T\\e 
considered  merely  as' part  of  the  of-  money  improperly  given  for  procu- 
ficial  form  by  which  an  appoint-  rinfr  these  situations,  will  be  abso- 
tnent  is  conferred;  and  the  human  lutely  lost,  without  any  possibiHty 
mind,  fertile  in  self-deception,  ac-  of  recovery ;  and  those  who  have, 
commodates  itself  with  wonderful  either  imprudently  or  corruptly, 
facility  to  overcoming  all  scruples,  been  concerned  in  obtaining  what 
or  applies  a  perverse  ingenuity  to  they  conceived  to  be  benefits  for  their 
evading  all  restrictions  which  stand  relatives  or  friends,  will  find  that 
in  the  way  of  present  interest.  Lit-  they  have  done  the  greatest  injury 
tie  fear  of  detection  is  entertained,  to  those  whom  they  desired  to  serve, 
when  transactions  are  in  their  nature  by  inducing  them  to  dedicate  some 
private  and  confidential;  and  the  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  an 
appellation  of  honour^  most  impro-  employment,  which  the  original  dt- 
perly  applied  to  negotiations  of  this  ferts,  and  corrupt  practices  through 
clandestine  kind,  attaches,  by  a  sin-  which  it  was  obtained,  must  di»qua« 
gular  pervtfrseness,  a  stronger  degree  lify  them  from  prosecuting. — Hard 
of  obligation  to  the  performance  of  as  some  of  these  cases  must  be,  and 
such  engagements,  upon  the  very  innocent  and  ignorant  as  many  of 
ground  that  they  are  illegal.  the  young  men,  nominated  under 
With  a  view  to  prevent  all  deal-  these  circumstances,  probably  are, 
logs  in  patronage,  the  obvious  and  of  the  undue  means  by  which  their 
natural  mode  will  be,  to  take  away  appointments  were  acquired,  your 
all  inducement  to  traffic  in  it;  and  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  no- 
tbis  can  only  be  attained  by  making  thing  but  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
the  hazard  of  such  speculations  great-  rule  laid  down  by  the  court  of  di- 
cr  than  the  temptation. — The  re-  rectore,  can  put  a  stop  to  the  conti- 
gulations  of  the  company  are  nuance  of  these  abuses,  and  prevent 
founded  upon  this  true  and  effica-  the  chance  of  their  recurring. — In 
cious  principle.  But  examples  have  1779,  when,  in  the  course  of  the  in- 
hitherto  been  wanting;  to  demon-  vestigation  already  mentioned,  in- 
stratc  the  determination  of  the  court  demnity  was  offered   to  all  those 
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who  would  make  a  fair  and  candid 
disclosure  of  all  the  circum^tancos 
through  which  their  bituations  had 
been  procured,  though  information 
was  gained  with  regard  to  facts,  no 
example  could  be  made,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  disclosure,  of  those 
who  were  found  offending ;  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  such  prac- 
tices have  been  less  prevalent  since^ 
that  inquiry,  than  before.  The  de- 
ficiency of  their  power  to  compel 
persons  to  answer,  precluded  the 
court  of  directors  from  discovering, 
if  they  punished,  or  from  punishing 
if  they  discovered,  the  traffic  which 
was  the  subject  of  complaint. 

The  oath  taken  by  the  directors 
teems  as  effectual  as  any  thing 
which  can  be  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  guarding  against  corruption,  so 
far  as  the  directors  themselves  are 
immediately  concerned  ;  and  your, 
committee  have  already  remarked, 
that  no  one  case  of  corruption  or 
abuse,  which  has  been  before  them, 
affects  any  member  of  that  court. 
It  is,  in  the  passing  through  severs^ 
hands,  which  happens  frequently 
with  regard  to  the  more  numerous 
and  less  valuable  appointments  of 
cadets,  that  opportunities  for  this 
port  of  negotiation  are  presented, 
which,  without  a  greater  degree  of 
vigilance  and  strictness  on  the  part 
of  each  director,  at  the  time  of  ma- 
king such  nomination,  it  will  be 
impracticable  to  prevent  in  future. 

Your  committee  may  perhaps  be 
exceeding  the  limits  of  their  pro- 
vince, in  the  furtlier  considerations 
to  which  this  subject  leads ;  but  as 
they  decline  recommending  any  {Spe- 
cial legislative  enactment,  their  view 
of  the  proper  remedy  for  these  abuses 
may  be  incomplete,  unless  they  pro- 
ceed to  suggest  some  other  observa- 
tions.— The  unpleasant  duty  of  in- 
creased vigilance  is  not  likely  to  be 
performed  without  some  incitement 


of  benefit  or  disadvantage,  attendant 
upon  the  exercise,  or  neglect  of  it ; 
and  it  is  equally  conformable  to  ex- 
perience to  presume,  that  patronage 
will  continue  to  be  abused,  so  long 
as  no  inconvenience  is  felt  by  the 
person  primarily  giving,  or  by  the 
person  ultimately  receiving  iL— 
Where  strict  examination  is  a  duty, 
any  species  of  negligence  cannot  be 
wholly  blameless ;  and  it  appears  not 
unreasonable  to  curtail,  in  some  de- 
gree,  the  patronage  of  those,  who 
have  either  not  been  sufficiently 
watchful  in  the  disposal  of  it,  or 
whose  diligence  has  been  unsucces- 
ful  in  preventing  ^e  abuses  which 
are  complained  of.  As  an  additional 
check  against  those  who  are  indmed 
to  purchase  such  appointments,  it 
may  be  expedient  that  a  bond 
should  be  given  by  the  parent,  guar- 
dian, or  friend,  of  every  person  re- 
ceiving a  nomination,  containing  a 
penalty  to  be  paid  to  the  East- India 
company,  upon  proof  being  made  at 
any  subsequent  period,  that  any  valu- 
able consideration  was  given  for  such 
appointment;  that  species  of  priwf 
bejng  deemed  sufficient  to  levy  the 
penalty,  upon  which  the  court  of 
directors  may  think  themselves  au- 
thorized to  vacate  the  appointment. 

The  practices  which  are  developed 
in  the  present  report,  and  other 
transactions  which  this  house  has 
recently  had  under  its  cognizance, 
are  sufficient  to  demonstrate*,  Uiat 
patronage,  of  various  descriptions, 
has,  in  several  instances,  become  an 
article  of  traffic ;  that  an  opini<Mi  of 
the  generality  of  such  practices  has 
been  prevalent  to  a  stiU  greater  ex- 
tent; and  that  fraudulent  agents 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  be- 
lief, to  the  injury  of  the  credulous 
and  unwary,  and  to  the  discredit  of 
those  in  whose  bands  the  disposition 
of  offices  is  lodged.  It  will  depend 
upon  the  steps  which  may  be  taken 
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in  consequence  of  these  inquiries, 
whether  such  abuses  shall  receive  a 
permanent  check,  or  a  virtual  encou- 
ragcmenL 


Flower,  Mayor. 
In  a  Meetinjr  or  Assembly  of  the 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Livery- 
men, of  the  several  Companies  of 
the  City,  of  Ix)ndon,  in  Common 
Hall  assembled,  at  the  Guildhall 
of  the  said  City,  on  Saturday,  the 
Ut  day  of  April,  1809. 

Resolved  Unanimously, 

1.  That  it  has  long  been  matter 
of  notoriety,  and  has  lately  been 
proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  abuses  of  a  most  corrupt 
nature  and  ruinous  tendency  have 
existed  and  still  exist  in  various 
branches  of  the  administration  of 
public  afiairs. 

2.  Resolved  unanimously — ^That 
to  detect  such  abuses,  and  expose  to 
detestatioo  those  i  men  who  have 
wickedly  connived  at  or  pairticipated 
in  them,  requires  no  small  degree  of 
virtue,  independence,  and  patriotism, 
all  which  have  been  eminently  dis- 
played by  Gwyllym  Lloyd  Wardle, 
Esq.  in  instituting  and  conducthig 
the  late  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York. 

3.  Resolved  unanimously — That 
the  said  Gwyllym  Lloyd  Wardle, 
Esq.  is  therefore  entitled  to  the 
thanks  and  gratitude  of  thi3  com- 
mon hall,  for  his  persevering  and 
independent  efibrts,  which  have  al- 
ready produced  beneficial  effects, 
and  are  likely  to  lead  to  more  advan- 
tageous results;  and  they  express 
their  confidence  that  having  so  man- 
fully axMl  ably  commenced  this  ar- 
daous  task,  no  difficulty  or  danger 
will  damp  his  ardour  or  impede  his 
progress  in  a  cause  so  honourable  to 


himself,  and  so  essential  to  the  best 
interests  of  his  country. 

4.  Resolved  unanimously — That 
upon  the  same  principles,  and  for 
the  same  reasons,  they  do  highly  ap- 
prove of  the  conduct  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  Bart,  (the  seconder).  Lord 
Viscount  Folkestone,  Samuel  Whit- 
bread,  Esq.,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
Knight,  General  Pcrgusson,  and  the 
rest  of  the  1:25  honest  and  irtdepcn- 
dent  members,  who  supported  Mr. 
Wardle's  proposition  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1809,  and  trust,  that  unin- 
fluenced by  party  or  feelings  of  in- 
terest, tliey  will  support  every  mea- 
sure calculated  to  remove  abuses  and 
root  out  corruption. 

5.  Resolved  unanimously — That 
thes<:  abuses  form  only  a  paul  of  a 
wicked  and  corrupt  system,  which 
has  been  long  acted  upon,  and  no 
permanent  good  can  arise  from  the 
late  investigation,  unless  followed  up 
by  a  general  reformation  of  public 
abuses  in  every  department  of  the 
state. 

6.  Resolved  unanimously — That 
the  corporation  of  London  did,  in 
petitions  unanimously  agreed  to,  and 
presented  to  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, during  the  last  sessions,  state, 
"  That  their  burthens  had  been  con- 
siderably augmented  by  gross  abuses 
in  the  management  and  expenditure 
of  the  public  money,  by  a  profusion 
of  sinecure  places  and  pensions, 
which  have  not  only  added  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  people,  but  created 
a  pernicious  influence,  corrupting 
and  undermining  the  free  principles 
of  the  British  constitution.'' 

7.  Resolved  unanimously— That 
no  measures  calculated  to  remove 
these  oppressive  and  alarming  evils 
have  yet  beep  adopted,  nor  can  any 
rational  expectation  be  formed  that 
such  measures  will  be  adopted, 
while  the  management  of  the  pub- 
lic affairs  is  in  the  bands  of  persons 

who 
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who     are    themselves    the    greatest  ment  of  their  grievances  before  par- 

])ensioners  arid  reversioiiists  in   the  liament^  and  pray  for  redress  of  the 

kin{;doni.  same. 

8.  Resolved  unanimously— That  13. — Resolved  unanimously— r-That 
it  has  since  appeared,  bv  the  report  the  thanks  of  this  common  hall  be 
of  the  committee  of  the  house  of  given  to  Alderman  Combe,  one  of 
pommons,  thati78  members  of  that  the  representatives  of  this  city  in 
house  are  in  the  receipt  of  178,994/.  parliament,  for  the  support  he  gave 
per  annum  out  of  the  public  money,  to  Mr.  Wardle's  motion,  and  for 
v/ho,  with  their  relations,  and  the  his  uniform  independence  and  in- 
nu\al  and  military  ofticcrs  in  that  corruptibility  in  parliament. 
house,  must  pjive  a  mo5t  prci)unde-  13.  Resolved — ^That  Sir  William 
rating;  and  danp;crous  influence  to  a  Curtis,  Bart.  Sir  Charles  Price,  Bart, 
minister  of  the  crown.  and   James  Shaw,  Esq.  three  of  the 

9.  Resolved  unanimously — That  representatives  for  this  city  in  par- 
if  any  doubt  could  remain  as  to  the  liament  Irave,  by  their  recent  con- 
haneful  effect  of  such  influence,  it  duct  thcrem,  shewn  a  contempt  and 
has  been  sufliciently  exemplified  by  disregard  for  the  opinions  and  inte-t 
the  rejection  of  I\Ir.  \N'ardle*s  late  rests  of  their  constituents,  and  a 
proposition  in  parliament,  against  base  subserviency  to  the  will  of  mi- 
the  most  conclusive  evidence,  and  nislers;  and  are,  therefore^  unwor- 
imequivocal  sense  of  the  cou;ilry ;  thy  the  confidence  of  their  fellowr 
and  where  it  "appeared  that  all  his  citizens, 

majesty^s    ministers — all  the   place-  14.    Resolved — That     the      lord 

men — and  all  the  j)ensioners,  then  mayor  has,  by  refusing  to  convene  a 

present  (stated  to  be  82  in  lumiber)  common  hall  upon  the  three  difl^rent 

voted  against    the  said  proposition;  requisitions,  by  presuming  to  dictate 

while,  of  course,  in  the  minority  of  the  terms  and  object  of  the  present 

125,  not  one  of  the  ministers — not  requisition,    by.  the   reluctance  he 

one  placeman— not  one  pensioner —  even  aflerwards   evinced^    ai[id   the 

and  only  one  naval  and  one  military  trouble  and  delay  b^  bas  created^^ 

commander  was  to  be  feimd.  shewn  a  contempt  aad  (lisregard  for 

10.  Resolved  unanimously — Tliat  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  li- 
other  governments  have  crumbled  very,  and  is  unwijrthy  the  confidence 
into  ruin — other  states   have    been  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

subverted,    and    their  ancient   and  15.    Resolved — That  the    thanks 

venerable    institutions    overthrown,  of  this  common  hall    be  given  to 

by  the  folly,  profligacy,  and   vices  Robert    Waithman,     Esq.    for  bis 

of  their  rulers;  and,  in  the  opinion  *  manly  conduct  in   the  present  in- 

of  this    common    ball,    unless  this  stance,    and    bis   unremitting    zea] 

overwhelming  tide  of  corruption   is  \ipon  all  occasions  where  the  inte-^ 

resisted  by  temperate  and  timely  re-  rests  of  his    fellow-citizens  are   iq 

formation,  it  must  inevitahly  lead  to  question. 

the  ruin    and  subjugation  of  this  16.  Resolved  unanimou8ly-<-That 

country.  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  signed 

11.  Kesolved  unanimously — ^That  by  the  town-clerk,  and  inserted  in 
it  will  be  highly  expedient  for  the  all  the  morning  and  evening  papers^ 
livery  of  London,  some  time  during  WooDTnears. 
the  present  session,    to  meet  for  the 

purpose  of  laying  a  faithful  state 
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City  of  London,  Common 
Council. 

A  common  council,  holden  in  the 
chamber  of  the  Guildhall  of  the 
city  of  London,  on  Thursday,  the 
6th  day  of  April,  18()9. 

Resolved  unanimously  :  That  this 
court  has,  on  frequent  occasions, 
ijrinced  its  detestation  of  the  public 
abuses,  which  have  been  found  to 
exist  in  various  departments  of  the 
state,  and  it  cannot  but  ecjually  cou- 
liemn  the  corrupt  practices  developed 
by  the  late  investio;ation  before  the 
house  of  parhainent. 

Resolved:  That  Gwyllym  Lloyd 
Wardle,  Esq:,  having^,  unawed  by 
ministerial  threats,  exhibited  serious 
charores  atrainst  the  late  commander- 
hi-chief,  which  hjive  been  clearly 
^substantiated,  and  which  have,  in 
fact,  induced  his  Royal  Hij^hness  to 
X'esigii  a  situation  of  which  he  is  un- 
worthy, is  entitled  to  the  esteem 
and  gratitude  of  this  court  and  the 
country. 

Resolved  unanimously:  That  the 
thanks  of  this  court  and  the  freedom 
of  this  city  in  a  gold  box,  of  the  va- 
lue of  one  hundred  ;^uineus,  be  pre- 
sented to  Gwyliym  Lloyd  Wardle?, 
Esq.  in  grateful  testimony  of  the 
high  sense  they  entertain  of  the  zeal, 
intrepidity,  and  patriotism,  which  is 
80  eminently  evinced  in  that  arduovis 
and  laudable  undertakini;;. 

Resolved :  That  the  thapks  of  this 
court  be  presented  to  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  Baronet,  (seconder,)  Lprd 
Folkestone,  Sam.  Whitbr^ad,  Esq. 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Knt.,  Qeneral 
Fergusson,  Harvey  Christian  Combe, 
Esq.,  alderman,  and  one  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  this  city  in  parlia- 
ment, and  the  rest  of  the  \2a  inde- 
pendent members  who,  upon  the 
important  question  on  the  conduct 
of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York,  attempted  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  corruption. 


Resolved :  That  as  a  consider^iblo 
number  of  those  who  voted  in  favour 
of  the  late  commander-in-chief  on 
the  18th  of  March  last,  hold  lucra- 
tive appointments  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  crown,  a  vote  of  acquittal,  under 
such  circumstances,  must  at  all  times 
appear  extremely  equivocal;  but 
when  given,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance, in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
evidence  produced,  which  led  to  a 
decision  so  contrary  to  the  legitimate 
expectations  of  the  people,  afibrds 
ground  for  apprehending  that  the 
decision  has  arisen  from  tjjat  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  which  this 
court  before  has  complained. 

Resolved:  That  these  and  other 
public  abuses  call  loudly  for  consti- 
tutional correction  and  redress,  and 
evince  the  necessity  of  a  radical  and 
speedy  reform,  as  essential  to  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  just  prero- 
gative of  the  crown  as  to  the  ancient 
and  unalienable  rights  of  the  people. 

Resolved  :  Tliat  the  foregoing  re- 
solutions be  signed  by  the  town- 
clerk,  and  published  in  the  morning 
and  evening  papers. 

WoODTHORPE. 

■  I  **>  "  ■  I        II  ■  I  ■     I  I     I    !■    M     I 

« 

Russia. 

Declaration,    dated  35tb  of   April, 

(5th  May.) 

The  peace  between  France  and 
Austria,  which  has  long  been  wa- 
vering, is  at  length  entirely  at  aa 
end.  By  tlie  last  advices,  the  Aus- 
trian troops  have  entered  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  and  th^  states  of  Sax- 
ony and  Bavaria,  It  is  thus  that 
the  flames  pf  war  which  had  been 
so  lately  extinguished  upon  the  con- 
tinent nave  just  bten  rekindled^ 
and,  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
it  is  necessary  that  all  the  powers 
of  Europe  should  take  up  arms 
again.  The  preparations  for  war 
on  the  part  of  Austria  were  the  first 

cause 
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cause  of  this  misundentanding. 
Russia  could  not  see  these  witb  in- 
dificrence,  every  means  were  em- 
ployed from  the  beginning  to  put 
an  end  to  them :  the  guarantee  of 
Russia  of  the  integrity  of  the  Aus- 
trian States  was  even  offered,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  was  declared, 
that  in  virtue  of  the  existing  alliance 
with  France,  every  attack  upon  the 
present  order  of  things  would  be 
considered  as  a  violation  of  the  rights 
stipulated  by  treaties,  which  ought 
to  be  maintained  by  the  force  of 
arms.  Austl'ia  not  rejecting  the  pa- 
cific insinuations  made  to  her,  pre- 
tended at  first  that  her  measures 
were  only  defensive;  that  they  were 
occasioned  only  by  the  fear  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  her;  that 
her  intention  was  not  to  undertake 
an  offensive  war,  and  that  she  would 
not  break  the  peace.  Facts  have 
proved  of  how  little  value  these  as- 
iKirahces  were.  The  measures  of 
defence  which  progressively  increas- 
ed have  changed  into  offensive  mea- 
sures. In  the  room  of  the  fear  that 
was  expressed,  ambitious  plans  have 
been  developed,  and  the  war  has 
broken  out  by  the  invasion  of  fo- 
rei|;n  states,  even  before  any  decla- 
ration of  war  in  the  accustomed 
form.  Austria,  who  knew  perfect- 
ly well  the  conduct  which  Russia 
would  hold  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, has  determined  to  re- 
nounce her  friendship,  and  rekindle 
the  ffames  of  war  even  upon  our 
frontiers,  rather  than  desist  from 
her  projects.  In  consequence,  or- 
ders have  been  given  to  the  Russian 
ambassador  at  Vienna  to  quit  that 
capital  immediately,  and  it  has  been 
declared  to  the  Austrian  ambassador 
Hi  this  court,  that  from  this  nk>ment 
his  diplomatic  functions  have  ceased, 
and  that  all  the  relations  are  broken 
off^  with  him  and  his  court. 


Proclamation  of  Prince  GaUitzin, 
who  has  the  command  of  the 
Russian  army  which  has  pene- 
trated Galhcia,  addressed  to  the 
Inhabitants,  in  the  Russian  and 
Polish  Languages,  dated  May  11, 
1809. 
Russia  could  not  behold  with 
indifference,  the  war  that  has  broken 
out  between  France  and  Austria. 
Russia  did  every  thing  to  prevent 
the  commencement  of  these  hostile 
operations.'  She  declared  even  to 
the  court  of  Austria,  that,  pursuant 
to  ai'ticles  of  treaty  between  the  em- 
perors of  Russia  and  France,  and 
to  the  close  alliance  entered  into  by 
those  two  powers,  she  should  be 
obliged  to  act  in  concert  with 
France.  Austria  listened  to  none 
of  these  remonstrances;  but  long 
endeavoured  to  conceal  her  warlike 
preparations  under  pretence  tint  she 
was  obliged  to  adopt  necessary  mea- 
sures for  her  security  and  defence, 
till  she  at  last,  by  open  hostilitiesi 
betrayed  her  designs,  and  kindled 
the  flames  of  war.  Russia  has  no 
longer  hesitated  to  take  a  part  in  a 
war  in  which  she  is  bound  to  engage 
by  the  most  solemn  treaties.  As 
soon  as  she  learned  that  hostilities 
had  commenced,  she  broke  off  all 
relations  of  friendship  which  had 
subsisted  between  her  and  Austria, 
and  gave  orders  to  her  army  to  ad- 
vance into  Gallicia.  The  conunan* 
der-in-chief  of  the  army  entering 
that  province  to  oppose  the  views  of 
Austria,  and  to  resist  force  by  force, 
has  received  from  his  majesty  the 
emperor  express  orders  solemnly  to 
assure  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of 
Gallicia  that  the  views  of  Russia  are 
not  hostile;  that  amid  all  militarj 
operations,  the  security  and  safety 
of  persons  and  property  shall  be 
most  strictly  respected.  Tlie  com* 
mander-in-chief  shall  prove,  by  hii 

conduct. 
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conduct,  that  the  principles  recom-  provided  with  mny  one  of  tlie  docti** 

mended  by  his   soverergn   are   also  mentB,  the    ship  is  to  'be  sent  oat 

consonant  to    his   own    inclinationfi  of  our  ports,  and  imC  to  be  permit- 

and  feelings.  ted  to  discharge.    2.  In  case  of  neu* 

Prince  Gallitzin,  tral  ships  being  partly  loaded  with 

Commander-in-chief,  merchandize  which  can  be   proved 

— ■     ■ to  be  of  the   manu&cture  or  pro* 

Ukase  to  the  Senate,  dat>d  St.  Peters-  ducc  of  the  enemy,  the  same  to  be 

burg.  May  7,  1809.  stopped,  the  goods  to  be  seized  and 

It  is  known  by  the'  whole  world,  sold  by  public  auction,  for  the  be- 
with  what  firmness  the  trade  of  neu-  nefit  of  government ;  but,  if  more 
trals  has  been  protected  by  Russia,  than  half  of  the  cargo  connsts  of 
vvlun  the  powers  of  Europe  were  such  goods,  then  not  only  the  car- 
at :var ;  it  is  known  with  what  va-  go,  but  also  the  ship  is  to  be  seized. 
lour  she  has  guarded  the  interests  3.  A  pass  granted  the  ship,  by  a 
of  trading  nations  in  the  time  of  neutral,  friendly,  or  allied  power, 
peace,  against  the  events  of  war.  is  not  to  be  considered  legal,  as  soon 
loHowing  up  this  invariable  prin-  as  it  appears  that  the  master  has 
ciple,  also  during  the  present  rup-  acted  contrary  to*  the  same;  or  if 
ture  with  Britain,  we  ^entertained  the  ship  is  named  in  the  pass  difFer- 
tbe  fullest  hopes  that  the  trade  with  ently  to  what  she  is  in  the  rest  of 
friertdly  powers  would  not  he  car-  her  document^*,  unless  the  alteration 
ried  on  by  forbidden  means  ;•  but  as  made  is  proved  by  documents,  at* 
experience  during  last  season  has  tested  by  legal  authority  at  the 
proved  to  us,  that  the  enemy  has  '  place  from  which  the  vessel  depart- 
fbund  it  practicable, ''by  means  of  ed,  and  produced  before  the  magis- 
neutral  vessels,  to-  supply  himself  tracy  of  said  place ;  in  this  instance 
with  such  produce  as  he  stood  in  the  master  is  not  to  be .  considered 
need  of,  and  to  gain  strength  by  ex-  guihy.  4.  A  pass  13  not  to  be  con* 
changing  his  own  produce ;  we  have  sidered  valid,  if  it  should  appear 
at  present  been  compelled  to  order  that  the  vessel  to  which  it  is  grant- 
two  vessels  to  be  seized.  For  these  ed  was  n6t,  at  the  very  time  it  is 
reasons,  and  to  prevent  various  sub-  dated,  at  one  of  the  ports  of  the 
terfuges  and  artifices,  we  have  power  by  which  it  had  been  given, 
deemed  it  necessary  to  establish  5.  If  the  supercargo  or  master,  or 
some  rules,  and  hereby  order,  more  than  one-third  of  the  crew, 

1.  That  all  masters  of  neutral  ves-*  of  a  neutral  vessel,  should  be  sub- 

sek,  arriving  at  our  poits,   are  to  jects  of  powers  at  war  with  us ;  or 

prove  the  property  being  neutral,  if  such  a  vessel  is  not  provided  with 

by  the  following  documents  of  the  a  muster-roll  of  the  crew,  duly  at» 

ship,    viz.   a   pass,  ship's  register,  tested   by   the  magistracy  of   such 

muster-roll,  log<book,    cocket,    ma-  neutral  ports  from  which  the  same 

nife^t  of  the  cargo,  the  charter-par-  departed,  then  both  ship  and  cargo 

ty,   bills   of  lading,    certificates  of  are  to  be  seized,  but  the  crew  to  be 

origin,  whether  the  cargo,  or  part  set  at  liberty.    6.  If  it  should  an- 

of  the  same,  belonging  to  the  cap-  pear  that  4he  pass  produced  by  tne 

tain,   and  by  the  invoices  of  such  master  has   been  counterfeited   or 

vessels  as  come   from  America   or  altered,  ship  and  cargo  are  to  be 

the  indies,  or  are  boUnd  there.     In  seized  for   the   benefit  of   govem- 

case,   however,  the  master   is  not  ment,  and  the  mister  to  be  brought 

to 
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to  trial,  and  to  be  dealt  with  ae  is 
jirescribed  by  the  laws  for  those 
who  make  fake  documents;  the 
crew  to  be  set  at  liberty.  7.  If  it 
•h<mld  appear  that  a  vessel  is  pro- 
rided  with  double  documents,  with 
difilerent  destinations^  such  a  vessel 
and  her  cargo  to  be  seized  for  the 
benefit  of  government.  In  case  the 
master  wishes  to  justify  himself, 
by  having  lost  his  documents,  and 
cannot  produce  any  proofs,  his  ves- 
sel to  DC  detained,  granting  him 
time  for  procuring  the  same  pro- 
portionate to  the  distance,  if  he 
wishes  it;  else,  if  the  master  can- 
not wait  so  long,  ship  and  cargo  are 
immediately  to  be  sent  off;  but  if, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  period  fixed, 
the  master  does  not  produce  the 
needful  proofs,  ship  and  cargo  are 
to  be  seized  for  the  benefit  of  go- 
vernment. 8.  No  ship  built  by  the 
enemy  is  to  be  considered  neutral, 
sinless  amongst  other  documents,  a 
duly  atte^ed  document  is  found, 
proving  the  sale  or  transfer  to  have 
taken  place,  before  the  declaration 
of  the  war;  else,  ship  and  cargo  are 
to  be  seized  for  the  benefit  of  go- 
vernment. 9.  If  the  6wner  or  com- 
mander of  a  neutral  vessel  happen 
to  be  a  native  of  a  nation  at  war 
with  us,  and  are  provided  with 
passes  of  a  neutral  power,  in  such 
a  case  the  pass  is  not  to  serve  as  a 
clearance,  as  long  as  they  cannot 
prove  having  become  subjects  and 
residents  of  such  a  power  previous 
to  the  declaration  of  war;  else,  they 
are  to  be  sent  off,  with  their  ships, 
not  allowing  them  to  take  in  return 
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Imperial    Decree,    dated     Vienna', 
]7th   May,  1809,  proclaimed  in 
all  the  public  squares  and  market- 
places of  tile  city. 
liapoleon,  emperor  of  the  French, 

^c.  taking  into  consideration,  that 


when  Charlemagne,  emperor  of  the 
French,  and  our  sublime  predeces- 
sor, endowed  the  bishops  of  Bonie 
witii  various  lands,  they  were  j^iven 
as  fiefs  to  maintain  the  peace  of  his 
subjects,  and  that  Rome  did  not 
therefore  cease  to  form  a  part  of  his 
empire :  considering  further,  that 
since  that  time  the  union  of  spiri- 
tual and  teniporal  power  has  been, 
and  still  is,  the  source  of  dissen- 
tion ;  that  the  popes  have  but  too 
frequently  availed  themselves  of  the 
one,  to  support  their  pretensions  to 
the  other;  and  that  with  spiritual 
concerns,  which  are  in  their  nature 
immutable,  have  been  confounded 
worldly  afiairs,  which  change  with 
the  circumstances  and  politics  of 
the  times:  considering  finail^^  that 
it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  reconcile 
with  the  temporal  pretensions  of 
the  pope,  all  that  we  have  concert- 
ed lor  the  security  of  our  army, 
Uie  repose  and  prosperity  of  th« 
nations  over  which  we  reign,  and 
the  dignity  and  inviolability  of  oar 
empire. 

We  have  decreed,  and  do  decree 
as  follow : 

Art.  1.  The  papal  territory  u 
united  with  the  French  empire. 
2.  The  city  of  Rome,  illustriou2<  for 
the  recollection  it  recalls,  and  for 
the  monuments  which  it  contains, 
is  declared  to  be  a  free  and  impe- 
rial city.  Its  government  and  ad- 
ministration shall  be  fixed  by  a  par- 
ticular decree.  3.  The  monuments 
of  Roman  greatness  shall  be  main* 
tained  and  preserved,  at  the  expence 
of  our  treasury.  4-.  The  public  debt 
is  declared  to  be  the  debt  of  the 
empire.  5.  Tlie  revenue  of  the 
pope  shall  be  fixed  at  two  millions 
of  francs,  free  from  all  charges  and 
contributions.  6.  The  property  and 
palaces  of  his  holiness  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  no  imposition^  jurisdiction,  or 
visitation,  aiad  sb^l    besides  enjoy 
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especial  prerogatives.  7.  An  extra- 
ordinary consutta  shall,  on  the  1st 
of  June>  take  possession  in  our 
name  of  the  papal  dominions,  and 
adopt  measures  that  on  the  first  of 
January,  1810,  the  constitutional 
government  take  cfTect. 

(Signed)  Napoleon. 

Another  decree  of  the  same  date 
establishes  an  extraordinary  consul- 
ts, consistinf^  of  the  following  mem- 
bers :  Miollis,  governor-general,  pre- 
sident 4  Salcette,  minister  of  the 
king  of  Naples;  Degerando,  Jan- 
net,  Del  Pozzo,  and  Debalde,  secre- 
taries. This  consulta  is  ordered  to 
take  possession  of  the  papal  territo- 
ry, so  that  the  transition  from  the 
old  to  the  new  order  of  things  may 
be  unperceived.  Then  follows  a 
proclamation  of  the  consulta,  after 
Its  installation,  to  the  Romans,  con- 
jgralulating  them  upon  the  change 
in  their  situation. 


A31  ERICA. 

W asl li n gton ,  May  22 .  —  Ext k a 
Session. — This  day  both  houses  of 
congress  assembled  in  tlieir  respective 
chambers.  In  senate  twenty-one 
tnembers  attended.  In  the  lower 
house,  at  the  first  call,  120  mem- 
bers appeared. — General  Vamum  is 
re-elected  Speaker — 

President's  Message. 
At  twelve  o'clock,  the  president 
•f  the  United  States  communicated, 
by  Mr.  Graham,  the  following  mes- 
sage to  both  houses  of  congress:— * 

Washington  City,  May  23. 
Fellow  citizens  of  the  senate,  and 
•f  the  house  of  representatives.  — 
On  this  Arst  occasion  of  meeting 
you,  it  aftbrds  me  much  satisfaction, 
to  be  able  to  communicate  the  com- 
mencement of  a  favom^ble  change 
in  our  foreign  relations ;  the  critical 
Mate  of  wmch  induced  a  session  of 


congress   at  this  period.     In  conse- 
quence of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
interdicting  commercial  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain  and  France,  our 
ministers  at  London  and  Paris  were, 
without  delay,   instructed   to  let  it 
be  understood  by  the  French  and 
British   governments,  that  the   au- 
thority vested  in  the  executive,  to 
renew   commercial  intercourse  with 
their  respective    nations,  would  be 
exercised  in  the   case   specified  by 
that  act.     Soon  after  these  instnic- 
tions  were  dispatched,  it  was  found 
that  the  British  government,  antici- 
pating,  from    early  proceedings   of 
congress   at  their  last  session,   the 
state   of  our  laws,  which  has  had 
the  effect  of  placing  the  two  belli- 
gerent powers  on  a  footing  of  equal 
restrictions,  and  relying  on  the  con- 
ciliatory dispositions  of' the   United 
States,  had  transmitted  to  their  lega- 
tion   here    provisional  -instructions, 
not  only  to  offer  satisfaction  for  the 
attack  on  the  frigate  Chesapeak,  and 
to  make  known  the  determination  of 
his   Britannic   majesty,  to  send   an 
envoy  extraordinary  with  powers  to 
conclude  a  treaty  on  all  points  be- 
tween the  two  countries;  but  more- 
over, to  signify   his  willingness,  in 
the    mean   time,   to   withdraw    his 
orders  in  council,  in  the  persuasion 
that  the  intercourse  with  Great  Bri- 
tain would  be  renewed  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.      These  steps 
of  the   British    government  led   to 
the  correspondence  and  the  procla- 
mation now  laid  before  you  ;  by  vir* 
tue    of  which,    the    commerce  be- 
tween the  two  countries  will  be  re- 
newable after  the  10th  day  of  Jun« 
next.      Whilst    I    take    pleasure  ir 
doing  justice  to  the  councils  of  hi: 
Britannic  majesty,  which,  no  longei 
adhering  to  the  ])olicy  which  made 
an  abandonment  by  France,  of  hej 
decrees,  a  pre- requisite  to  a  revoca 
tionofthe  British  orders,  have  sub 
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ititnted  the  amicable  coane  which 
has  ittfued  thus  happily :  I  cannot  do 
Wm  than  refer  to  the  proposal  here- 
tofore  made    on   the    part    of   the 
United  States,  embracing  alike  re- 
storation of  the  suspended  commerce, 
as  a  proof  of  the  spirit  of  accommo- 
dation which  has  at  bo  time  been 
intermitted,  and  to  the  result  which 
DOW    calls    for   our  congratulations 
as   oorroboratinff  the  principles  by 
which    the    public    councils    haye 
becu,  guided  during  a  period  of  the 
most  trying  embarrassments.      The 
discoBtinwaace  of  the  British  orders 
as  they  respect  the  United  States, 
hflCving  been  thus  arranged,  acoin- 
munication  of  the  e^ent  has  been 
forwarded,    in   one   of  our   public 
ressels,  to  our  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary at  Paris,  with  instructions  to 
avail  himself  of  the  important  addi- 
tion thereby  made,  to  the  consider- 
ations which  press  on  the  justice  of 
the  French  government   a   revoca- 
tion of  its  decrees,  or  such  a  modi- 
fication of  them,  as  they  shall  cease 
to  violate  the  neutral  commerce  of 
the  United  Stetes.    The  revision  of 
the   commercial    laws,    proper    to 
,  adapt    them    to    the    arrangement 
which  has  taken  place  with   Great 
Britain,  will  doubtless   engage  the 
early  attention  of  congress.     It  will 
be  worthy,  at  the  same  time,  of  their 
just    and   provident  care,   to  make 
such  further  alterations  in  the  laws, 
as  will  more  especially  protect  and 
foster  the  several  branches  of  manu- 
facture   which  have  been  recently 
instituted  or  extended  by  the  laufl- 
able  exertions  of  our  citizens.      It 
will  rest  with  the  judgment  of  con- 
gress to  decide  how  far  the  change 
in  our  external  prospects  may  autho- 
rize any  moditications   of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  army  and  navy  esta- 
blishments.     The  works  of  defence 
for  our  sea-port  towns  and  harbours 
have  proceeded  with  as  much  acti- 


vity as  the  season  of  the  year  and 
other   circumstances    would    admit. 
It  is  necessary,  however,   to  state, 
that  the  appropriations  hitherto  made 
being  found  to  be  deficient,  a  far- 
ther provision  will  claim  the   early 
consideration     of    congretts.       Tlie 
whcHe  of  the  eight  per  cent,  stock 
remainipg  due  by  the  United  State.<, 
amounting     to     5,300,0(K)     dollars, 
had  been  reimbursed  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year  1808.      And  on  the  first 
day  of  April  last,  the  sum   in  the 
trea^u/y  exceeded  ni^e   and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars.     This,  together 
with  the  receipts  of  the  current  year, 
on  account  of  former  revenue  bonds, 
will  probably  be  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
gether sufficient,  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  year.      But  the  sus- 
pension  of   exports  and  the  conse- 
quent    decrease     of     importations, 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  will 
necessarily  cause  a  great  diminution 
in  the  receipts  of  the  year   1810. 
After  that  year,  should  our  foreign 
i*elations  be   undisturbed,  the  reve- 
nue will  again  be  more  than  com- 
mensurate   to  all  the  expenditures. 
Under    the  existing    aspect  of  our 
ailairs,  I  have  thought  it  not  incon- 
sistent  with    a  just  precaution,   to 
have  the    gun-boats,   with  the  ex- 
ception   of  those  at  New   Orleans, 
placed  in  a  situation  incurring  no 
expense   beyond   that  requisite  for 
their  preservation,  and  conveniency 
for  future  service ;  and  to  hjive  the 
crews  of  those  at  New  Orleans  re- 
duced to  the  number  required  for 
their  navigation  and  safety.     I  have 
thought  also,  that  our  citizens  de- 
tached in  quotas  of  militia,  amount- 
ing to   100,000,   under  the  act  of 
March  1808,  might  not  improperly 
be  reheved  from  the  state  in  which 
they  were  held  for  immediate  service. 
A  discharge  of  them  has  been  ac- 
cordingly directed.      The  progress 
made  in  raising  and  organizing  the 
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additional  military  force,  for  which 
provision  vras  made  by.  the  act  of 
April,  1808,  together  with  the  dis- 
position of  the  troops,  will  appear 
by  a  report  which  the  secretary  of 
war  is  preparing,  and  which  will  be 
laid  before  you.  Of  the  additional 
frigates  required  by  an  act  of  the 
last  session  to  be  fitted  for  actual 
service^  two  are  in  readiness,  one 
nearly  so,  and  the  fourth  is  to  be 
rea4y  in  the  month  of  July.  A  re- 
port which  the  secretary  of  the  navy 
ia  preparing  on  the  subject,  to  be 
laid  befofe  congress,  will  shew,  at 
the  same  time,  the  progress  made 
in  officering  and  manning  these  ships. 
It  will  show  riso  the  degree  in  which 
the  provisions  of  the  act  relative  to 
the  other  pubUc  armed  vessels  have 
been  carried  into  effect.  Aware  of 
the  inconvenience  of  a  protracted 
aeaaion  at  the  present  season  of  the 
year,  I  forbear  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  legislature  to  any  matters 
not  particularly  urgent.  It  remains, 
therefore,  only  to  assure  you  of  the 
fidelity  and  alacrity  vnth  which  I 
fhaU  co-operate  for  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  our  country,  and  to 
pray  that  it  may  experience  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  divine  blessings  by 
which  it  has  been  so  signally  fa- 
voured. 

(Signed)    Jambs  Madison. 


ORDBaS    IN   COUNCIL. 

At   the   Court    of  the    Queen's 
Palace,  the  S4th  of  May,  1809.--- 

Cesent— the  Kine^a  most  excellent 
ajcaty  in  Councir: 
Whertas  bia  miyesty  was  pleased, 
bv  bia  order  in  council  of  the  36th 
of  April  last,  to  declare  certain  ports 
and  places  of  the  countries  which 
have  been  lately  styled  the  kingdom 
of  Holland,  to  be  subject  to  the 
reitricltooa  incident  to  a  strict  and 
rigoroua  blockade,  as  continued  firom 
bia  nugesty'a  former  order  of  the 


11th  Nov.  1807;  and  whereas,  ad- 
vices have  been  received  of  a  certain 
provisional  aijrcemcnt  entered  into 
by  his  majesty's  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  in  Ame- 
rica, with  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  whereby  it  is  under- 
stood that  his  majesty's  orders  in 
council  of  the  7th  Jan.  and  of  the 
11th  Nov.  1807,  shall  be  withdrawn 
so  far  as  respects  the  United  States, 
on  the  10th  of  June  next. 

And  whereas,  although  the  said 
provisional  agreement  is  not  such  as 
was  authorised  by  his  msyesty's  in- 
structions, or  such  as  his  majesty 
can  approve,  it  may  already  have 
happened  or  may  happen,  that 
persons  being  citizens  of  the  said 
United  States  may  be  led  by  a  reli- 
atice  on  the  said  provisional  agree- 
ment, to  engage  in  trade  with  and 
to  the  said  ports  and  places  of  Hol- 
land, contrary  to,  and  in  violation 
of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
said  orders  of  the  7th  Jan.  and  of 
the  11th  Nov.  1807,  as  altered  by 
the  order  of  the  26th  April  Ust; 
his  majesty,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  inconveniences  that  may  ensue 
from  the  circumstance  above  re« 
cited,  is  pleased,  by  and  with, 
the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  to 
order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered. 
That  the  said  several  orders  shall  be 
suspended,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  vessels  of  the  said 
United  States,  so  sailing  under  the 
faith  of  the  said  provisional  agree- 
ment, viz.  that  after  the  9th  day  of 
June  nexty  no  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  have  cleared  out 
between  the  19th  of  April  last,  and 
the  20th  of  July  ensuing,  for  any 
of  the  pojTts  of  Holland  aforesaid 
firom  aay  port  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  molested  or  interrupted  in 
her  voyage  by  the  commanders  of 
his  miyesty's  ships  or  privateers. 

And  it  is  further   ordered,  that 
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no  vessels  of  the  United.  States^ 
which  shall  have  cleared  out  from 
any  port  of  America 'previous  to  the 
30th  of  July  next,  for  any  other 
permitted  port,  and  shall,  during 
her  voyage,  have  changed  her  des- 
tination, in  qonsequence  of  infor- 
mation of  the  si^id  provisional  agree- 
ment, and  shall  be  proceeding  to 
any  of  the  ports  of  Holland  afore- 
said, shall  be  molested  or  interrupted 
by  the  commanders  of  any  of  his 
majesty's  ships  or  privateers,  unless 
such  vessel  shall  have  been  informed 
of  this  order  on  her  voyage,  and  shall 
have  been  warned  not  to  proceed  to 
any  of  the  ports  of  Holland  aforesaid, 
and  shall,  notwithstanding  such  warn- 
ing, be  found  attempting  to  proceed 
to  any  such  port. 

And  it  is   further   ordered,   that 
after  the  said  9th  day  of  June  next, 
no  vessel  of  the  said  United  States 
which  shall  have  cleared  out,  or  be 
destined  to  any  of  the  ports  of  Hol- 
land from  any  other  port  or  place  not 
subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the  said 
order  of  the  26th  of  April  last,  after 
notice  of  such  provisional  agreement 
as  aforesaid,  shall  be  molested  oi^  in- 
terrupted in  her  voyage  by  the  com- 
manders of  bis  majesty's  ships   or 
privat^eers,  provided  such  vessel  shall 
h&ve  so  cleared  out  previous  co  actual 
notice  of  this  order  at  such  place  of 
clearance,  or  in  default  of  proof  of 
actual    notice  previous  to   the  like 
periods  of  time  after  the  date  of  this 
order,  as  are  fixed  for  constructive 
notice  of  his  majesty's  order  of  the 
11th   of  Nov.    1807,  by  the  orders 
of  the  35th  Nov.  1807,  and  of  the 
18th    of   May,    1808,     at    certain 
places  and  latitudes  therein  mention- 
ed, unless  such  vessel  shall  have  been 
informed  of  this  order  on  her  voyage* 
and  warned  by  any  of  his  majesty's 
ships  or    privateers  not  to  proceed 
to  any  port  of  Holland,  and  shall, 
K>twiUistanding  such    warning,  at- 


tempt   to    proceed    to    any    suck 
port. 

And  his  majesty  is  pleased  far- 
ther to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  or- 
dered, that  the  said  several  orders 
of  the  7th  of  Jan.  and  llth  of  Nov. 
1807,  as  altered  by  the  said  order 
of  the  26th  of  April  last,  shall 
also  be  suspended,  so  far  as  is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of 
vessels  of  the  said  United  States 
v^hich  shall  clear  out,  to  any  ports 
not  declared  to  be  under  the  restric- 
tion of  blockade  from  any  port  of 
Holland  between  the  9th  day  of  June 
and  the  1st  day  of  July  next,  pro- 
vided always,  that  nothing  that  is 
contained  in  the  present  order  sball 
extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend, 
to  protect  any  vessels  or  their  car- 
goes, that  may  be  Hable  to  condem- 
nation or  deterrtion  for  any  other 
cause  than  the  violation  of  the  afeve- 
said  orders  of  the  7th  of  Jan.  md 
the  llth  of  Nov.  1807,  as  altered  by 
the  said  order  of  the  26th  of  April 
last. 

Provided  also,  that  nothing  in  this 
order  contained  sball  extend,  or  be 
construed  to  extend,  to  protect  any 
vessel  which  shall  attempt  to  enter 
any  port  actually  blockaded  by  any 
of  his  majesty's  ships  of  war* 

And  the  right  hon.  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  his  majesty's  treasury, 
his  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  the  lords  commissioners  of 
the  admiralty,  and  .the  judge  of  the 
hidi  court  of  admiralty,  and  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  vice-admiraky, 
are  to  give  the  necessary  directfons'' 
herein  as  to  them  may  respecth^ 
appertain.' 

Sr&fHEN  CoTTRsiu 


PARIS. 

May,  Sr,  l«<)9. 
fhe  following  is   tber  Prodama- 
tion    dispersed    by  Ac    ArdlfldKe 
John,  on  his  entrance  into  Italy  :-^ 

"  Italians  I 
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*'  Italians ! — Give  ear  to  the  voice 
of  truth  and  reason.  These  tel]  you 
that  you  are  the  slaves  of  France ; 
that  for  her  you  waste  .your  gold 
and  your  blood The  king- 
dom of  Italy  is  a  mere  dream^  a 
vain  name.  The  conscription,  the 
burthens,  the  oppressions  of  every 
kind,  the  nothingness  of  your  pohti- 
cal  existence;  these  alone  are  reali- 
ties. 

"Reason  also  tells  you,  that  in 
Mich  a  state  of  degradation,  you  can 
neither  be  esteemed,  remain  at 
peace,  nor  be  Italians.  Do  you 
wish  to  be  once  more  Italians  ? 
Unite,  then,  your  hearts,  and  your 
power  to  the  generous  arms  of  the 
£mperor  Francis.  At  this  moment 
he  causes  a  powerful  body  to  de- 
scend into  Italy.  He  sends  them, 
not  to  gratify  an  idle  thirst  of  con- 
quest, but  to  defend  himself,  and 
secure  the  independence  of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  which  are  tlireat- 
ened  by  a  succession  of  attacks  that 
allow  no  doubt  of  the  inevitable  sla- 
very prepared  for  them. 

**  If  God  protect  the  virtuous  ex- 
ertions of  the  Emperor  Francis,  and 
his  mi^ty  allies,  Italy  shall  be  again 
happy,  and  once  more  respected  in 
Europe.  The  head  of  the  cHurch 
will  possess  again  his  freedom  and 
his  dominions;  and  a  constitution 
foaiide\i  on  nature  and  true  policy, 
shall  bless  the  Italian  soil,  and  ren- 
der it  impenetrable  to  any  foreign 
power. 

"  It  is  Francis  who  promises  you 
•o  happy  and  glorious  an  exist- 
ence. Euro[ve  knows  it ;  the  word 
of  this  prince  is  sacred>--is  as  immu- 
table as  pure;  Heaven  speaks 
through  his  Ups.  Awake  then, 
Italians.  Rouse  yourselves.  Of 
whatever  party  you  have  been  or 
now  are,  fear  nothing,  for  you  are 
ItaHans.  We  come  not  to  investi- 
gate— to  punish ;  we  come  to  aid—* 
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to  deliver  you.  Will  you  remain  in 
the  state  of  confusion  in  which  you 
are  sunken  ?  Will  you  behave  othiT- 
wise  than  the  Spaniards,  that  people 
of  heroes,  whose  words  and  actions 
are  in  harmony  ? 

"  Do  you  love  less  than  they, 
your  holy  religion,  your  honour^ 
and  the  name  of  your  natiqn  ?  Do 
you  abhor  less  than  they,  base  ser- 
vitude, because  you  are  seduced 
into  its  snares  by  fraudulent  speeches  ? 
thoufj^h  the  treatment  you  have  ex- 
perienced has  been  most  opposite  to 
tho>e  speeches.  Italians  !  truth  and 
reason  say  to  you,  that  sa  favoura- 
ble an  occasion  never  offered  itself^ 
of  throwing  otf  the  yoke  cast  upon 
Italy.  They  tell  you,  that  if  you 
do  not  listen  to  them,  you  incur  the 
danger  arising  from  a  victorious 
army,  which  subdues  without  con 
sideration,  a  people  without  a  name 
and  •  without  rights ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  if  you  cUng  to  your  de- 
liverers, and  conquer  with  them, 
Italy  will  re-assume  its  station  among 
the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
may  become  again  what  it  once  was, 
the  fir»t. 

"  Italians ! — a  better  fate  is  in 
your  hands ;  in  haiids  which  brought 
the  torch  of  illumination  into  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  restored 
to  Europe,  when  sunk  in  barbarity^ 
the  sciences,  arts,  and  morals. 

*'  Ye  Milanese,  Tuscans,  Vene- 
tians, Piedmontese,  be  mindful  of 
the  period  of  your  ancient  being. 
The  days  of  peSce  and  prosperity 
may  return  to  you  fairer  than  ever, 
if  your  conduct  render  you  worthy 
the  blessed  change. 

"  Italians! — Have  but  the  will, 
and  you  will  be  Italians  again  as 
glorious  as  your  ancestors,  as  happy 
and  contented  as  you  ever  were  in 
the  fairest  epoch  of  your  history. 
"  John,  Archduke  of  Austria.'' 
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*  S^BECtf     OF     THE      AIGHT  « -HON. 

TH£  Speaker. 

June  Isi,  1809. 
Mr.  Whaetox, 

Be^e  jou  proceed  tb  put  the 
question  of  reading  this  bill  a  first 
time,  I  wish  to  ofl^r  mpelf  to  your 
notice : 

And  although  I  am  at  all  times 
unwilltng  to  requegt  the  attention  of 
the  committee  of  this  house,  think- 
ing^ that  I  should  render  them  no 
service  by  mixing  in  their  general 
debates,  and  feeling  also  the  incon^- 
fenience  of  being  precluded  after- 
wards by  my  other  duties  in  this 
house  from  explaining  d^  defending 
my  opinions  in  any  subsequent  stage 
of  di<^<^<ission ;  nevertheless  there 
are  some  sul^ects  of  a  paramount 
importance,  upon  which  I  do  con- 
ceive that  I  have  a  personal  duty 
imposed  upon  me  (and  perhaps  the 
house  may  thiiik  in  some  degree  an 
official  duty)  to  deliver  the  senti- 
ments whicn  I  entertain  :-^And  such 
is  the  present. 

The  question  now  before  us,  is 
no  less  than  this — Whether  seats  in 
this  house  shall  be  henceforth  publicly 
saleable  f— A  proposition,  at  the 
sound  of  which  our  ancestors  would 
have  startled  with  indignatiiin  ;  but 
a  practice^  which  in  these  days  and 
within  these  walls,  in  utter  oblivion 
of  every  former  maxim  and  feeUng 
of  parliament,  has  been  avowed  and 
justified.     . 

We  are  now,  however,  come  to 
a  pass  from  which  we  have  no  re- 
treat. Upon  this  question  we  must 
decide  aye  or  no.  To  do  nothing,  is 
to  do  every  thing;  If  we  forbear  to 
reprobate  this  traffic,  wc  give  it 
legality  and  sanction.  And  unless 
we  now  proceed  to  brand  and  stig- 


matize it  by  a  prohibitory  kw,  I 
am  firmly  persuaded  that  even  be* 
fore  the  short  remnant  of  this  session 
is  concluded,  we  shall  see  that  seats 
in  this  house  are  advertised'  for  sale 
by  public  auction :  and  we  shall 
have  brought  a  greater  scandal  upon 
parliament  and  the  nation  than  this 
country  has  ever  known  since  par- 
liaments have  had  an  existence. 

According  to  the  course  which 
these  debates  have  taken,  three 
distinct  points  have  been  put  in 
issue:  First,  whether  the  traffic  be 
It  pohtical  evil;  in  tlie  next  place, 
whether  it.  be  any  partiamentary 
odence;  and  lastly,  wliether  there 
is  any  safe  and  practicable  remedy 
by  which  this  mi;M!hief  can  be  put 
down  for  the  time  to  come. 

Sir,  into  the  finit  point,  wheliher 
this  be.  a  political  evil,  I  do  not  mean 
to  enter  at  any  length ;  nor  is  it  ne- 
cessary to  my  purpose. 

l^at  the  influence  of  property  in 
maintaining  civil  order  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  no  man  living 
can  doubt :  it  is  the  firmest  cement 
to-  all  the  relations  of  social  life,  it 
gives  stability  to  the  state,  and  pro- 
sperity to  the  empire.  Hiat  tibe  po^ 
sesnion  of  property  may,  and  must, 
and  ought  to  have  a  predominating 
influence  in  the  election  of  members 
to  serve  in  this  house,  I  think  is 
equally  clear.  But,  that,  abandon- 
ing all  their  legitimate  rights  of  in- 
fluence* and  laying  aside  all  the 
virtuous  and  generous  motives  of 
friendship,  affection^  and  the  fair 
preference  of  talents  and  integrity 
to  fill  places  of  such  high  pttblic 
trust,  they  should  go  to  a  ihamelea 
and  open  market;  that  tbeyshooM 
sell  the  attachment  of  their  friends, 
neighbours,     and    dependants,   for 


^  This  speech  was  made  ia  a  commilte*  of  the  whole  house  apon  Mr.  Ctrwvo's 
Reform  bill,  and  is  miqutsttonably-  a  most  imporUnt  documant,  taktn  ia  osaoatioa 
ikith  tt^c  parliamentary  buttaess  of  the  present  vcasion. 
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dry  and  sordid  gain;  and  sell  it  to 
utter  strangers,  of  whose  qualities 
they  can  ba?e  no  other  estimate 
than  the  weight  of  their  purses; 
this  does  indeed  appear  to  me*  to  be 
a  great  political   evil,  and  a  great 

Sublip  grievance.  It  degrades  and 
ebases  the  habits  of  the  higher 
ranks  of  life,  who  confess  their  own 
aense  of  the  nature  of  these  transac- 
tions, by  the  concealment  with 
which  they  seek  to  cover  them ;  it 
taints  also  and  contaminates  the  ge- 
neral character  of  parliament ;  and 
it  furnishes  the  most  formidable 
weapons  to  those  who  are  professing, 
»nd  I  4m  willing  to  believe  sincerely 
professing,  t^  reform^  but  as  I  fear, 
are,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  by  the  ten- 
dency of  their  endeavours,  labouring 
to  tulfviri  the  entire  system  of  our 
paHiamentary  representation. 

With  respect.  Sir,,  to  the  next 
question,  whether  these  practices 
are  any  parliamentary  offence.  That 
it  is  a  high  parliamentary  offence, 
every  page  of  our  history,  statutes, 
and  journals,  appeai*s  to  me  to  bear 
evidence. 

It  is  essential  to  the  very  idea  of 
elections  that  they  should  be  free. 
Such  is  the  ancient  language  of  the 
statute  of  Westminster  in  the  reign 
oC  Edward  the  First,  speaking  of 
elections  in  general :  such  also  is 
the  modern  language  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  with  reference  specifically 
to  the  election  of  members  to  serve 
in  parliament ;  and  we  have  a  me- 
morable instance  in  the  year  imme- 
diately following  the  Revolution,  of 
the  sense  in  which  this  fundamental 
principle  was  understood,  in  the 
case  of  the  Cinque  Ports;  for  by  a 
statute  in  the  second  of  Willilm  and 
Mary,  it  is  not  enacted  only,  but 
declared^  that  for  the  lord  warden 
to  nominate  or  recommend  any 
^lember  to  serve  in  any  port  or 
place  within  his  juri^dictior^  was  ^, 


vioIati<m  of  the  freedom  of  parlia- 
ments, and  contrary  to  the  ancient 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  realm. 

In  the  description  of  these  offen- 
ces, which  constitute  a  violation  of 
our  privileges,  there  is  nothing 
technically  narrow,  but  the  rule  is 
to  be  tried  by  its  substantial  effects. 
Force,  fraud,  corrupt  practices,  and 
undue  influence  of  any  sort,  by 
which  the  freedom  of  elections  is 
controlled,  have  been  reprobated  in 
all  ages. 

These  .  offences,  if  pursued  as 
malti^r  of  personal  aelinquency, 
were  anciently  triable  before  the 
committee  of  privileges;  if  they 
touched  the  seat,  they  were  cogni- 
zable in  the  committee  of  elections. 
At  a  later  period,  when  these  com- 
mittees were  united,  all  such  of- 
fences were  of  course  tried  indiscri- 
minately before  the  joint  jurisdic- 
tion. And  so  things  continued  un- 
til happily  the  functions  of  the 
committee  of  elections  were  trans- 
ferred by  the  Grenville  act  to  a 
better  tribunal.  But  the  general 
conservation  and  vindication  of  our 
rights  and  privileges,  except  so  far 
as  divested  by  special  statute,  still 
resides,  as  we  all  know,  in  the 
house  at  large,  and  its  committee  of 
privileges. 

Whoever,  therefore,  looks  into  the 
proceedings  of  all  these  several  ju* 
risdictions,  according  to  their  difler- 
ent  periods,  will  fmd  abundant  traces 
of  the  inquiries  which  have  been 
instituted,  and  the  censures  which 
hare  followed  upon  offences  of  all 
these  descriptions.  And  from  the 
period  of  the  Revolution,  we  may 
see  them  exemplified  in  the  prose- 
cutions conducted  by  Sir  Edward 
Seymour  against  the  directors  of  the 
new  East-India  Company  in  the 
reign  of  |dng  William ;  in  the  re- 
ports of  Uie  secret  committee  upon 
the  ^ast  tfo  ye|4V.  of  Sir  Robert 
(S  3}  Walpole's 
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Walpole's  administration  during  the 
last  reign;  in  the  charge  brought 
against  Lord  North  upon  the  Mil- 
bourn  Port  election ;  and  the  gene- 
ral character  of  these  offences  is 
evidenced  by  all  the  language  of  si- 
milar proceedings  in  our  own  time. 

But,  Sir,  beyond  this: — Prac- 
tices of  this  description  are  not  only 
ofiences  by  the  law  of  parliament, 
they  have  been  long  since  adjudged 
to  be  criminal  by  the  common  law 
of  the  realm. 

The  bribery  of  votes  was  adjudg- 
ed by  the  court  of  king's  bench,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  reign, 
to  have  been  a  common-law  offence, 
even  though  no  precedents  could  be 
adduced  to  ^bow  it,  and  to  have 
been  punishable  as  such  long  before 
its  increased  prevalence  made  ^par- 
liament deem  it  necessary  to  re- 
strain it  by  special  statutes.  And 
in  like  manner  any  previous  agree- 
ment or  compact  to  controul  the 
votes  of  electors  (even  although  the 
electors  are  not  themselves  bribed) 
has  been  adjudged  to  be  illegal  upon 
general  grounds  of  policy  and  juris- 
prudence.—Such*  was  the  case 
which  arose  in  the  burgh  of  Stirling 
in  the  year  1773,  where  some  of  the 
town -council  had  entered  into  a 
corrupt  agreement  to  divide  the 
profits  of  the  burgh,  and  what  they 
were  also  pleased  to  call  the  parlia- 
mentary profitfi,  and  to  bring  no 
person  into  the  magistracy  but  such 
as  should  vote  with  them  upon  all 
parliamantary  elections ;  under  this 
agreement,  elections  were  had  and 
passed  unanimously.  But  when 
this  agreement  was  discovered  and 
questioned,  although  it  was  mani- 
fest that  the  other  electors  were 
neither  party  nor  privy  to  the  agree- 
ment, nor  had  profited  thereby,  the 
court  of  session  not  otily  declared 
the  agreement  itself  to  be  illegal, 
unwarrantable,     and    ccmtra    banos 


mores,  but  also  that  by  reason  of 
the  undue  influence  under  which 
such'  elections  were  had,  all  those 
elections  were  void  and  null.  This 
judginent  afterwards- came  by  appeal 
to  the  house  of  lords,  and  was  there, 
in  November,  1775,  affirmed. — ^At 
a  later  date,  another  question  of 
this  sort  came  before  an  election 
committee  under  the  Grenrille  act, 
from  the  county  of  Berwick,  in 
1V81.  The  petition  there  stated 
that  two  of  the  candidates  had,  by 
themselves  and  friends,  combined 
to  controul  the  election,  by  choos- 
ing first  one  of  those  two  candidates, 
who  should  sit  for  a  certain  number 
of  years  or  sessions,  and  then  that 
the  other  should  be  elected  to  suc- 
ceed liim.  The  election  committee 
before  whom  that  ca^e  was  tried 
and  proved,  reported  the  agreement 
to  be  corrupt  and  iHegal,  and  voided 
the  election. 

What,  therefore,  it  remains  for 
us  to  do  is  plam.  And  as  our  an- 
cestors, when  they  found  the  cen- 
sures of  parliament,  and  the  deci- 
sions of  thf  common  law,  irere  in- 
sufficient to  restrain  the  growiog^ 
practice  of  bribery  to  voters,  pro- 
ceeded to  superadd  the  cumulatire 
penalties  of  the  statute  law;  so  also 
it  is  for  us,  who  have  before  us  «uch 
flagrant  proofs  that  the  traffic  in 
seals  has  bit)ken  through  the  etist- 
ing  checks,  to  put  it  down  by  a  new 
prohibitory  law. 

Aoid  no^  Sir,  we  "are  brought 
to  the  last  consideration-^whcthcr 
we  can  by  any  safe  and  practicable 
remedy  suppress  the  mischief:  and 
of  this  I  have  no  doubt,  if  with  sin- 
cerity ^and  diligence  we  apply  our- 
selves to  the  task. 

According  to  n^y  views  of  ttiia 
subject,  the  cwnmittee  will  per- 
ceive that  I  must  naturally  detif^  in 
the  first  place  that  our  law  should 
be    in    itself  declartftory,    lest   we 

should 
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shoijld  impair  the    principle   which 
we  are  Ciideayouring  to  strengthen. 
The  definition  or  description  of  the 
oiT^nce  should  abo  be  niarked  with 
such  a  det^ree  of  precision  that  we 
may  not  include  in  it  things  or  con- 
sequences  beyond    our  own   inten- 
tions.      And   the   prohibitory    pro- 
visions should  be  such  as  are  mo^t 
analogous  to  the  rest  of   our  elec- 
tion laws  upon  corresponding-  cases. 
•   Of  course  the  honourable   mem- 
ber who  has  brought  in  the  present 
bill    will    not    be  surprized   that    I 
should  tliink  he  has  fallen  short  of 
the  true   poin*,     in   not  making  it 
declaratory.     As  to  the   main    part 
of  his  enactments,   he  will    also  be 
prepared  for  my*  dissenting  from  the 
use  of  such  lax  and  wide  modes  of 
expression  as  he  has  employed  ;   a 
defect  into  which   it  is  no  peculiar 
reproach  for  him  to  have   fallen,  as 
our   modern    forms    of     legislation 
have  too  much  involved  all  our  pro- 
visions in  language  so  cumbrous^  that 
it  is  generally  dilHcult   to  discover 
their  sense  ajid  substance,   through 
the  multitude  uf  words  with  which 
they  are  overcharged.     But  beyond 
this,  it  is  quite  impossibly  for  hie  to 
consent  to  that  part  of  hfs  proposed 
enactment  which  makes  the  tenure 
of  seats  in  this    house    dependent 
upon  judgments  to  be  obtained   in 
the  courts  below,    or   in   any  way 
puts  the   trials  of  our   own   rights 
out  of  our  own  accustojmed*  juris- 
diction. 

With  regard  to  the  oath  proposed 
by  the  honourable  gentleman,  it  is 
such  in  its  present  form  as  I  should 
entirely  object  to.  I  do  not  know 
that  a  proper  oath  for  a  proper  pur- 
pose is  in  itself  an  exceptionable 
provision  by  law.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  for  solemnity  or  importance, 
so  long  as  any  oaths  are  used  in 
election  laws,  that  any  occasion  for 
it  could  be  more  suitable  ^  agreeing. 


as  I  do  very  much  with  Sir  William 
Blackstone  in  opinion,  that  the  oath, 
if  admuiistered  to  the  elected,  M'ould 
be  far  more  elFectual  than  when 
given  to  the  elector.  Nevertheless, 
knowing  that  to  many  persons  any 
form  of  oath  whatever  upon  this 
subject  would  be  highly  obnoxious, 
and  not  thinking  it  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  elFicacy  of  the  bill, 
I  should  not  be  disposed  to  insist 
upon  it. 

What  I  should  require  would  be, 
that  the  party  who  purchased  should 
not  reap  the  profit  of  his  bargain, 
but  should  fall  under  the  same  dis- 
ability as  that  enacted  by  the  act  of 
William  the  Third,  which  1  think 
would  be  improved  aUo,  if  it  ex- 
cluded him  not  for  that  vacancy 
alone,  but  for  the  whole  parliament. 
The  party  who  received  the  price 
of  his  venality  should  also  of  course 
forfeit  it,  with  any  further  penalty 
which  it  might  be  thought  right  to 
superadd. 

And,  beyond  this,  I  would  think 
it  a  proper  course  to  d<iclare  it  by 
positive  law,  what  is  implied  by 
the  judgments  which  I  have  already 
cited — that  by  such  traffic  each 
party  becomes  guiity  of  a  misde- 
meanour. 

Upon  -  the  whole.  Sir,  that  for 
which  I  am  most  anxious  is  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  ; 
being  firmly  persuaded  that  honour- 
able minds,  which  may  have  hitherto 
deviated  from  what  1  think  was  the 
straight  path  of  their  duty,  or  may 
have  been  made  to  vacillate  by  the 
practices  which  they  saw  prevailing 
around  them  with  impunity — will 
shrink  from  them  with  abhorrence 
when  they  fmd  them  condemned  by 
a  specitic  law  ;  and  other  men,  if 
actuated  by  motives  less  honourable, 
will  be  restrained  by  fears  not  less 
efficacious. 

I  shall  therefore  listen  with  satis- 
faction 
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faction  to  afiy  amendnfient  that  gcyei 
ibis  lengthy  accompanied  by  Buch 
brief  and  distinct  provisions  as  may 
give  a  reasonable  security  that  its 
execution  will  be  accomplished.'*- 
And  I  shall  be  contented  to  lay  aside 
for  the  present  all  questions  of 
doubtful  |>olicy  or  difficult  ex- 
pressions ;  thinking  it  better  to  re- 
serve them  for  future  experience, 
aind,  if  necessary,  for  future  legis- 
lation. 

1  would  presume  also  to  recom- 
mend this  course  to  the  house,  as 
the  most  prudent  ahd  most  likely  to 
contribute  to  the  further  progress  of 
this  bill,  and  its  ultimate  passing 
into  a  law ;  on  my  own  part  most 
cordially  and  earnestly  hoping  for 
its  success,  as  a  measure  which  has 
now  become  indispenj>able  to  the 
honour  of  this  house  and  of  the 
country. 

m      f  I  f  I  I     #     I  ■!      II      I.I  I    i.n  .1  ■  I 

SWEDKN. 

Proclamation  by  the  new  King>  on 
bis  ascending  the  Throne. 
We,  Charles  XIII.  by  the  grace 
of  God,  King  of  Sweden,  kc.  to  all 
our  faithfbl  subjects,  &c.  &c.  greet- 
ing.—When,  under  Divine  Provi- 
dence, we  assumed,  some  time  ago, 
the  provisional  government  of  our 
beloved  native  country,  committed 
to  us  by  the  states  of  our  realm,  we 
immediately  called  the  attention  of 
the  Diet  to  the  indispensable  and 
important  task  of  framing  a  new 
constitution,  calculated  to  promote 
the  prosperity,  tranquillity,  and  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  by  an  irrevoca- 
ble union  between  the  mutual  rights 
andK  duties  of  the  king  and  people  of 
Sweden. —  I  he  states  having  inform- 
ed us  that  they  have  not  only  per- 
formed the  important  task  commit- 
ted to  them  by  us,  and  the  confidence 
of  their  fellovv-bubjeets,  but  also  that 
they  have  chosen  us  kinjr  of  Sweden, 
ana  of  the  Goths  and  Vand^>  re- 


(!{|iiest!t)g  our  atpfobatlMi  of  thit 
cnoice,  the  coraial  atid  loyil  iilaa« 
ner  in  which  that  ekction  was  made, 
did  not  allow  \is  to  dedine  its  Ic^ 
oeptance.  Helving  on  the  Odinipo* 
tent,  who  explores  tha  tnmoat  tt" 
cesses  of  the  human  heart»  lind 
knows  the  sincerity  and  purity  of 
our  sentiments,  moved  by  the  most 
fervent  love  and  Seal  for  our  Ikatif e 
land,  which  can  only  ceaae  wi^  our 
existence,  and  trusting  we  aball  be 
niost  powerfully  supportetl  by  the 
loyal  attachment  of  the  noble  Swe- 
dish nation,  we  have  therefore  ac- 
cepted the  crown  and  sceptre  of 
Sweden.— It  is  far  more  gratifying 
to  our  feelings,  to  hfeve  been  caUea 
upon  by  the  fVee  and  tmeontnmled 
voice  of  the  people  ;  to  become  their 
king,  their  protectfTi  and  defender, 
than  if  we  bad  ascended  the  ancient 
Swedish  throne  merely  by  right  of 
hereditary  successioh.  We  shall 
govern  the  kingdom  and  people  of 
Sweden,  as  an  indulgent  parent  dpes 
his  children;  with  inif^icit  confi- 
dence in  the  honest ;  with  foriMr- 
ance  towards  those  who  err  «A<k<i 
liberatelj;  uprightness  to#afds  d; 
and  when  the  day  arrives*  die  near 
approach  of  wbieh  ia  antMMt)c€d  hf 
our  advanced  age,  which  Aal)  |^ 
an  end  to  our  worldly  C4re^  Wt  WiR 
hail  our  last  moments  with  the  pieiift 
resignation  of  the  jnst,  and  elidie  it 
by  blessing  you  all. 

(StgfMd)  CHARitS« 

Gust.    Suydsjblkd,    Auhc    Chlh- 
cellor.  * 

Council  Hall,  Stockholm  Castle, 
J^ae  6,  1809. 


i^tt 


pROCLikMATIOBj 

Datfd  Fronton,  .hene  18i 
Fr«derick*AugustU6>  by  the  fraec 
of  God,  King  of  Saaooy,  &&— ^Dl* 
vine  Providence  haa  been  ao  belief^ 
cent  to  us,  that  aince  we  hMvt  bees 
called  to  the  goreniiseftt»  wo  bavo 

hid 
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had  only  the  agreeable  duty  otf  offer- 
ing him  the  homage  of  tlie  sincerest 
p^titude ;  and  we  have  discharged 
this  duty  with  lo  much  the  more 
ardour,  as  our  heart  feels  no  greater 
joy  than  in  knowing  that  they  are 
happy  whose  felicity  is  intrusted  to 
OS.  We  had  last  year  especially 
reason  to  bless  the  goodness  of  Ciod, 
when  a  generous  coucjueror  restored 
to  us  our  estates,  which  are  already 
lost ;  and  this  felicity  became  more 
precious,  when  a  persoual  acquaint- 
ance with  this  great  man,  added  to 
affection  and  the  sincerest  gratitude, 
our  jidmi ration  and  our  veneration  of 
his  great  qualities,  which  have  never 
been  sufficiently  appreciated;  and 
fixed  the  basis  of  a  genuine  esteem, 
on  which  our  mutual  alliance  is  as 
firmly  established  as  on  treaties,  and 
which  renders  it  doubly  indissoluble. ' 
Even  at  the  present  moment  of 
trouble,  it  was  for  me  a  great  conso- 
lation to  behold  our  country  enjoy  an 
almost  perfect  tranquillity,  while  the 
torch  of  war  was  enkindled  in  other 
states,  and  there  S])read  its  ravages 
anew.  We  believed  it  necessary  to 
abandon  for  a  time  our  g^ood  city  of 
Dresden,  and  fix  our  abode  at  Leipsic, 
which  is  no  great  distance.  We 
lioped  that  we  could  continue  there, 
to  apply  our  labours  to  the  govem- 
ment  of  our  fiiithful  subjects;  the 
more  so,  as,  according  to  the  course 
the  war  had  taken,  an  hostile  inva- 
sion of  our  country  was  by  no  means 
pBobab1e.-^We  were  so  much  the 
more  painfully  affected  at  beholding 
this  hope  vanish,  and  being  obliged 
to  remove  from  Leiptic  to  a  consi* 
dcrable  distance,  in  order  to  place 
om'sdves  out  of  danger,  by  avoiding 
the  route  in  whidi  the  troops  which 
were  advancinf^  from  Bohemia,  upon 
Saxony  and  Fran<ionia,  might  seize 
our  person  and  royal  family. — But 
we  live  in  the  entire  confidence  that 
Divine   Providence  will    blesi   our 


efforts  for  the  deliverance  of  our 
country,  and  that,  supported  by  the 
foix!es  of  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Westphalia,  our  faithful  neighbour 
and  ally,  we  shall  return. — We  be- 
lieve it  to  be  our  duty,  faithful  and 
beloved  Saxons,  to  impart  this  con- 
fidence to  you,  removed  as  we  are 
from  you,  in  order  to  tranquillize 
you.  In  the  mean  while  we  thank 
you  publicly  for  supporting,  your  si- 
tuation with  tranquillity  and  dignity, 
that  you  have  lent  no  ear  to  the  enemy, 
atid  in  this  given  new  proof  of  that 
love  and  attachment  towards  us 
which  are  our  felicity,  and  which 
we  feel  equally  for  you. — It  ia  there- 
fore with  confidence  that  we  exhort 
you  to  attach  yourselves  more  and 
more  to  our  principles,  which, 
hitherto,  thanks  to  God,  have  always 
constituted  the  happiness  of  the 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
consider  and  avert  the  evils  which 
the  ill-intentioned  might  seek  to 
scatter  among  you,  by  propagating 
an  erroneous  doctrine.— For  it  can- 
not be  unknown  to  you,  that  there 
are  in  our  dominions,  people  weak, 
seduced,  or  wigked,  who  not  only 
do  not  approve  of  our  system,  and 
the  principles  on  which  we  have  only 
from  conviction  adopted  it,  but  who 
dare  to  avow,  and  even  act  in  a  con- 
trary manner. — ^We  seriously  enjoin 
by  these  presents  all  the  authorities 
of  our  kingdom  to  observe  with  great 
attention  those  who  render  them- 
selves suspicious  by  a  like  mode  of 
thinking,  and  especially  those  who 
disturb  peace  by  rash  discourse,  or 
by  open  acts,  as  well  as  those  who 
spread  intelligence  which  may  dis- 

3uiet  well-intentioned  citizens,  and 
eprive  our  constant  efforts  for  the 
permanent  tranquiHity  of  our  sub- 
jects, of  a  part  of  their  effect ;  and, 
in  general,  we  charge  them  to  neg* 
lect  nothing  in  order  that  our  subjec 
may  conduct  themselves  accorn' 
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to  the  principles  above  announced^ 
and  that  our  benevolent  intentions 
may  be  entirely  fulfilled. — lu  testi- 
mony of  vchicfi,  we  have  signed 
these  presents  with  our  hand,  and 
annexed  our  royal  seal.  Given  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  June  18, 
180y: 

Frederick  Augustus. 

Jtthe  91 . 
The  usher  of  the  t)lack  rod  was 
sent  to  the  house  of  commons,  to 
desire  the  attendanoc  of  that  honour- 
able house  to  hear  his  majesty's  com- 
mission read,  for  giving  the  royal 
assent  to  the  local  militia  regulation 
bill,  and  to  the  commission  for  pro- 
roguing the  parliament;  both  of 
which  being  done,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, in  the  name  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  by  order  of  his  majesty, 
addressed  the  following  speech  to 
both  houses  of  parliament. 

My  lords,  and  gentlemen. 

We  are  commanded  by  his  majesty 
to  acquaint  you^  that  his  majesty  has 
great  satisfaction  in  being  enabled,  by 
the  state  of  the  publu:  business,  to  re- 
tease  you  from  laborious  attendance 
in  parliament.  His  majesty  doubts 
not  that  on  your  return  into  your  re- 
^ective  counties,  you  <^*I11  carry  with 


which  his  msyesty  derives  from  yoar 
having  been  enabled  to  provide  for 
those  services  without  any  great  or 
immediate  addition  to  the  burtheni 
upon  his  people.  His  majesty  par- 
ticularly commands  us  to  acknow< 
ledge  your  prompt  attention  to  hii 
wishes  respecting  an  increased  pro- 
vision for  the  poorer  clergy  ;  an  ob- 
ject in  the  highest  degree  interesting 
to  his  majesty's  feelings,  and  de- 
serving the  favourable  consideration 
of  parliament. 


«f 


My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 


you  a  disposition  to  inculcate,  both 
of  attachment  to  those  established 


instruction  and  example,  a  spirit 


laws,  and  that  happy  constitution, 
which  it  has  ever  been  his  majesty's 
anxious  wish  to  support  and  to  main- 
tain, and  upon  which,  under  Pro- 
vidence, depend  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  this  kingdom. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commonsi 

We  have  it  in  command  from  his 
majesty  to  thank  vou  for  the  libe- 
ral provision  which  you  have  made 
for  the  services  of  the  present  year  ; 
and    to    express     the     satisfaction 


The  atrocious  and  unparalleeldact 
of  violence  and  treachery  by  which 
the  Ruler  of  France  attempted  to 
surprise  and  to  endave  the  Spanish 
nation,  while  it  has  excited  in  Spain 
a  determined  and  unconquerable  re- 
sistance against  the  usurpatiqa  and 
tyranny  of  the  French  government, 
has,  at  the  same  time,  awakened  in 
other  nations  of  Europe  a  determina- 
tion to  resist,  by  a  new  effort,  the 
continued  and  increasing  encroach- 
ments on  their  safety  and  indepen- 
dence. Although  the  uncertainty  of 
all  human  events,  and  the  vicissitudes 
attendant  upon  war,  forbid  too  con- 
fident an  expectation  of  a  satisfactory 
issue  to  the  present  struggle  against 
the  common  enemy  of  Europe,  hi« 
mayesty  commands  us  to  congratu- 
late you  upon  the  splendid  and  im- 
portant success  which  has  recently 
crowned  the  arms  of  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  under  the  able  and  distio* 
tinguished  conduct  of  his  imperisl 
highness  the  Archduke  Charies.  ^o 
the  efforts  of  Europe  for  its  own 
deliverance,  his  majesty  has  directed 
us  to 'assure. you,  that  he  is  deter- 
mined to  continue  his  most  strenuous 
assistance  and  support,  conrinced 
that  you  will  agree  with  him  in  con- 
sidering that  every  exertion  for  the 
re-establifihment  ot  the  independence 
and  security  of  othef  nations  is  n<^ 
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kss  conducive  to  the  true  interests 
than  it  is  becoming .  the  character 
and  honour.of  Great  Britain. 

The    parliament    was   then   pro* 
rogued. 


PROCLAMATION  TO  THE  POLES. 

Frederick  Auscustus,  King  of  Sax- 
ony, &c.  Poles  I — Already  has  the 
army,  which  had  invaded  our  duchy 
of  Wanaw,  been  forced  by  the 
▼ictories  of  our  great  regenerator, 
and  the  valour  of  our  troops,  to 
abandon  the  capital  and  return  to 
its  own  territory. — After,  having  ren- 
dered thanks  to  Divi.^ie  Providence 
for  the  signal  protection  it  has  grant- 
ed us,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  employ 
the  first  moments  of  the  re-estabiish- 
ment  of  our  g;overnment,  in  express- 
ing the  sentiments  vliich  have  been 
raised  in  us  by  the  patriotism  and 
attachment  which  the  nation  has  so 
splendidly  displayed  in  that  moment 
of  calamity.  The  enemy  had  en- 
tered the  country  with  a  numerous 
army.  It  appeared  scarcely  possible 
to  resist  him;  but  he  soon  learnt  the 
power  of  courage,  when  led  by  a 
chief  so  brave  and  able  as  our  minis- 
ter of  war,  prince  Poniatowski.— 
Poles!  Your  battalions,  which  the 
great  hero  has  created,  and  in  whom 
he  has  inspired  that  valiant  spirit, 
the  best  proofs  of  which  are  before 
his  eyes,  have  shewn  they  were 
worthy  their  creator.  Inferior  in 
bumber,  they  not  only  resisted  the 
enemy^  but  successfully  attacked 
him. — They  have  carried  victory  into 
his  provinces,  and  have  every  where 
covered  themselves  with  glory.  The 
whole  nation  have  on  their  part 
shewn  that  the  valour  and  patriotism 
of  the  ancient  Poles  is  theirs.  The 
invasion  of  a  numerous  enemy,  far 
from  intimidating  them,  has  only 
atimulated  them  to    voluntary  and 


extraordinary  offers  to  sacrifice  their 
private  fortunes.  Tliey  have  wholly 
devoted  themselves  to  the  defence  of 
their  country.  The  departments 
have  emulated  each  other,  in  filling 
the  ranks  of  the  armies,  and  fur- 
nishing the  necessary  contributions. 
They  have  proved  that  the  love  of 
their  country  is  a  national  quality, 
and  have  rendered  thenutelves  worthy 
to  become  models  of  that  quality. 
Providence  has  also  crowned  those 
generous  eflbrts  with  success.— Our 
council  of  state  has,  by  its  zeal  and 
wisdom,  seconded  by  all  the  other 
constitutional  authorities,  succeeded 
in  maintainmg  the  measures  of  the 
government,  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  pernnit. — Poles!  Your  coun- 
try owes  its  safety  to  vou ;  it  owes 
to  you  the  approbation  of  your  great 
regenerator,  whose  notice  the  brave 
conduct  of  the  army,  and  the  ardent 
zeaL  of  the  nation,  will  not  have 
escaped.  It  owes  to  you  increased 
respect  among  its  neighbours,  and 
the  glory  which  the  sovereign  feels 
in  reigning  over  such  a  nation.—- 
Though  at  a  distance  our  heart  has 
ever  been  with  you,  your  situation 
was  ever  present  to  us.  Your  fidelity 
and  attachment  to  us,  has  increased, 
if  possible,  ours  to  you  \  and  we  have 
been  unable  to  afford  you  the  assist- 
ance our  heart  desired :  it  was  with 
pain  we  were  prevented  by  circum- 
stances.—-Polish  people !— Tran- 
quillity is  restored  to  you,  and  the 
constitutional  government.  Our 
great  solicitude  shall  be  to  endeavour 
to  heal  the  wounds  the  war  has  oc- 
casioned, reward  merit,  and  restore 
order;  which  your  future  happiness 
requires.  On  your  part  you  wiU 
contribute  to  this  by  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  government ;  which 
will  be  guided  by  our  paternal  inten- 
tions.— Given  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine  June  24,  1809. 

Fbedkrick  Augustus. 

America. 
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America. 

Ppoclamsition  of  the  President  to  tbe 
United  States  of  America.  Ife- 
ted  Washington  city,  Thursday, 
Augtist  10, 1909.      ♦ 

Whereas,  in  consequence  of  a 
communication  from  bis  Britannic 
majesty's  envoy ,  extraordinary  and 
mini^ster  plenipotentiary,^  declaring 
that' the  British  orders  in  council, 
of  January  and  Norembcr,  1807, 
would  be  withdrawn  <-n  tlie  lOth  of 
June  last,  (and  by  virtue  of  which 
an  act  of  congress  was  passed,  en- 
titled "  an  act  to  interdict  .the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the 
United  Sutes  and  Great  Britain  and 
France,  and  their  dependencies,  and 
for  other  purposes")  I,  James  Ma- 
dison, president,  &c.  did  issue  a  pro- 
clamation, on  th«  19th  of  April, 
last,  declaring  that  the  orders  in 
council  aforesaid  would  be  with- 
drawn on  the  loth  of  June,  after 
which  the  trade  might  be  renewed; 
and  as  it  is  now  officially  njade 
known  to  me,  that  the  orders  in 
GO«mcil  are  not  Withdrawn,  agree- 
ably to  the  declaration  aforesaid,  I 
do  hereby  proclaim  the  same,  and 
that  the  acts  above  still  remain  in 

force. 

James  Madison. 


Sweden. 

Message  relative  to  the  pension  which 
the  States  are  to  allow  to  the  late 
King,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  his 
queen  and  children. ' 

JMaod  Stockhoim,  Aug.  15. 
The  period  is  now  fast  approach- 
ing, when  a  prince,  who  lately  go- 
veined  Sweden,  but  whose  claim  to 
the  Swedish  crown  has  been  so- 
lemnly cancelled  by  the  unaniflMMis 
resolution  of  the  states  of  the  reidm, 
mutft  ahaetit  hinuelf  from  this  coun- 


try. His  oNvn  spontaireoDs 
agrees,  on  this  point,  with  what  the 
public  tranquillity  and  security  r&. 
qaite.  His  royal  majesty  has  taken 
the  advice  of  the  secret  committee 
on  a  matter  of  so  much  importance^ 
which,  however,  the  state  of  public 
aflTairs  does  not  yet  permit  his  ma- 
jesty to  communicate  to  the  diet, 
and  he,  therefore,  confines  himself, 
at  present,  to  the  question — "  What 
pension  or  yeariy  aUowance,  are 
the  states  of  the  realm  willing  to 
grant  to  their  late  king,  his  queen 
and  children  ?''  Which  questitai 
being  answered,  another  wiU  occur 
relative  to  the  country  which  it  wiH 
be  most  proper  to  assign  for  the 
residence  of  Gustavus  Adol|^us  and 
bis  family.  His  majestr  does  not 
deem  it  superfluous  to  add  s<mie  ob- 
servations for  the  states  to  bear  in 
mind  in  their  deliberations  on  this 
subject.  The  states  cannot  but  be 
aware,  that  their  decision  must  bear 
that  stamp  of  dignified  generosity, 
which  becomes  a  noble-minded  na* 
tion;  that  mislbrtune  craves  respect; 
and  that  humanity  itsdf  commands 
forgiverteas  and  oblivion  of  the  pasL 
His  royal  majesty  is  anxiously  de- 
airous  that  the  states  of  the  rtalo^ 
by  deciding  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion on  these  principles,  shouMl 
meet  his  wishes,  and  thus  give  a 
pledge  to  Europe  of  the  purity  of 
the  motives  which  induced  Svedm 
to  revise  her  «yitem  of  government, 
and  renew  the  structure  of  the 
state. 

CHAtun. 

Italy. 

Proclamtttion  issued  by  Bagene  Na- 
poleon, ATeh-ChanceUer  of  State 
of  the  French  Empire,  Vtceray  «C 
Itaif,  Prince  of  Vettiee,  and 
CQmmander-in-^ief  of  the  army 
of  Italy,   to  the   peofrfe  of   the 

Tyrol, 
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Tyrol,  dated  bead-quarters,  Vil- 
lach^Oct.  26ifa,1809. 

Tyroleans !     Peace    is  concluded 
between    Iiis  majesty  the  emperor 
of  the  French,  kin^  of  Italy,  pro- 
tector of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  my  august  father  and  sove- 
reign, and  his  nia^jesry  tlie  Emperor 
of   Austria.     Peace    therefore    pre- 
vails   every    where,   except  among 
you ;  you  only  do  not  enjoy  k*  be- 
nefits.    Listening  to  perhdious  sug- 
ge^lions,  you  have  taken    up   arms 
against  your  laws,  and  have  subvert- 
ed them,  and  now  you  are  gather- 
ing the  bitter  fruits  of  your  rebel- 
lion;   terror     governs   your  cities; 
idleness  and  misery  reign  in  you; 
discord  is  in  the  midst  of  you ;  and 
disorder  every  where  prevails.     His 
majesty     the    emperor    and    king, 
touched  with  your  deplorable  situa- 
tion,  and    with  the  testimonies  of 
repentance    which  several    of   you 
have  conveyed  to  his  throne,  has 
expressly    consented,  in  the  treaty 
of  peace,   to   pardon   your    errors 
and  misconduct.     I  then  bring  you 
peace,  since  I  bring    yon  pardon. 
But  I  declare  te  you,  that  pardon  is 
granted  you  only  on  the  condition 
that  3rott  return  to  your  obedience 
and  duty,  that  you  voluntarily  lay 
down  3rour  arms,  and  that  you  otfer 
tto  reiiatance  to  my  troops.    Chai^« 
ed  with  the  Command  of  the  armiea 
which  surround  you,  1  crane,  to  re- 
ftetve  your  aubmbsion,  or  to  compel 
you  to  sabmit    The  army  will  be 
preceded  by  cammisstoners  appoint- 
ed by  me  to  bear  your  complaints, 
and  to  do  justice  to  the  demands  you 
may  bate  t»  make.    But  know  that 
tfate  commiaiiDnerB  can  only  listen 
tA  you  when  you  have  laid  down 
yaur  anH.      Tyroleam!     If  your 
eomplaints  and  demands  be   well 
feimdedy    I    hereby   promise  thai 
jililict  shall  be  done  you. 


ABSTRACT   OF   THE    NKW    COKSTITU- 
TION  OF  SWEDEN. 

*  §  1  to  9.— The    government    of 
Sweden  shall  be  monarchical  and  he- 
reditary, with  hmitation  to  the  issue 
male.      The  king  mui*t  be    6f  the 
true  cvanijelical  religion,  and  must 
govern  conformably  to  this  consti- 
tution, and  with  and  by  the  advice' 
of  a  council  of  state  (Stats  rad),  the 
members   of  which   are   to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  who  is  wholly 
exempt  from  responsibility,  but  the 
members  are   responsible  for  their 
advice.       The    members    must   be 
natives'  of  Sweden,  and  of  the  true 
evangelical  faith.     The  council  shajl 
consist  of  nine  members,  viz.   the 
minister  of  state  for  judicial  affairs, 
the  minister    of  state    for  foreign 
affairs,    six  counsellors,    of    whom 
three  at  least  must  be  civil  officers, 
and  the    chancellor    of  the  court! 
The  secretaries  of  state  shall  have  a 
seat  in  the  council,  whenever  any 
case  belonging  to  their  respective 
departments   shall  be  under  delibe* 
ration.    A  father  and  a  son,  or  two 
brothers,  cannot  be  members  of  the 
council  at  the  same  time.     There 
are  four  secretaries  of  state,  namely^ 
one  for  the  foreign  department,  one 
for  the  home  department,  one  fot 
the  exchequer  or  financial  defmrt- 
ment,  and  one  for  the  ecclesiastical 
department.    All  the  affairs  of  ge<* 
vernment  (except  the  diplomatic  ot 
foreign  relations,  and  the  immediate 
command  of  the  army  and  navy) 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  consideration 
and  decision  of  the  king,  assisted  by 
at  least  three  members,  exclusive  of 
the  acting  secretary,  which  number 
is  required  to  constitute  a  council  of 
state  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
A  minute  shall  be  made  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  council,   every 
member  present  shall  be  uncondi- 
tionally bousd  to  give  his  advice,  but 
th^  pnvilege  of  deciding  is  vested  in 
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the  king,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  prero- 
gative, may  assent  or  dis^sent  from 
tny  measure,  in  opposition  to  the 
votes  or  opinions  of  all  the  members. 
But  in  the  possible  event  of  the  de- 
cision of  his  majesty  bein^  repujjnant 
to  the  constitution  and  laws,  the 
members  are  required  by  the  most 
•olemn  oblioration  to  remonstrate, 
and  in  case  any  member's  opinion 
thall  nut  be  daly  recorded,  such 
member  shall  he  deemed  guilty  of 
counselling  and  abetting  the  king  in 
bis  uncoRstilutional  deci.^ion, 

§  9  to  13. — Before  any  appeal  can 
be  made  to  the  kiuij  in  coulicil,  it 
must  be  submitted  to  the  secretary 
of  state,  and  a  council  specially  ap- 
pointed for  hearing  it.  jMinistcrial 
or  political  affairs  are  to  be  con- 
sidered and  decided  by  the  kina^, 
yho  in  the  exercise  of  hi>i  preroj^a- 
live  must  take  the  advice  of  his 
minister  of  state  for  foreij^n  afiairs, 
an4  the  chancellor  of  tlie  council, 
who  are  responsible  for  their  advice. 
The  king  may  conclude  treaties  with 
foreign  powers,  after  consulting  the 
said  minister  of  state,  and  chan- 
cellor. The  king,  previous  to  his  de- 
claring war  or  concluding  peace, 
must  state  to  the  council  his  motive 
for  so  doing,  and  the  members  shall 
give  their  opinion  on  the  subject 
under  their  own  responsibility. 

§  IS  to  .15. — The  suprenie  com- 
mand of  the  navy  and  army  is  vested 
in  the  king;  a^  also  the  ultimate 
decision  in  all  matters  relative  there- 
to, assisted  by  the  minister  of  state 
for  either  service,  who  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  their  advice. 

§  16.— ^The  king  cannot  deprive,, 
or  cause  any  subject  to  be  deprived, 
of  his  life,  liberty^  honour,  or  pro- 
perty, without  trial  and  judgment, 
iii)r  can  he  harass  or  persecute  any 
person  for  his  religious  opinions, 
provided  the  promulgation  of  thcm» 


or  the   exercise  of  his  religion,  be 
not  injurious  to  the  community.     • 

§  16  to  27.— Relate  to  the  con- 
stitution of  a  council  of  justice, 
which  is  to  consist  of  six  noblemen 
and  six  commoners,  who  are  to  de- 
cide in  judicial  afiairs.  The  king  has 
also  two  votes,  and.  may  pardon  cri- 
minals, and  mitigate  or  commute 
punishments. 

§  27  to  31;— The  king,  in  the 
council  of  state,  is  to  appoint  per- 
sons to  civil  and  mihtary  offices ;  as 
also  the  archbishop  and  bishops^  in 
the  manner  formerly  done. 

§  32. — Ambassadors,  envi>ys,  &c. 
to  foreign  courts,  are  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  king,  in  the  presence 
of  the  minister  of  state  for  foreign 
afiairs,  and  the  chancellor  of  llie 
court. 

§  33  to  85.— Describe  the  man- 
ner of  appointing  civil  and  miUtary 
ofiicers,  and  what  officers  hokiing 
situations  of  ostensible  trust  and 
confidence,  may  be  removed  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  king,  hairing  pre- 
viously signified  his  pleasure  to  the 
council. 

§  35  to  33.— The  king  cannot 
rt'move  a  judge  from  hi^  office,  ex- 
cept for  just  cause  and  proof  of  cri- 
minality. The  king  is  to  have  the 
privilege  of  creating  noblemen,  whose 
eldest  sons  and  heirs  only  are  to  in- 
herit the  family  title.  All  decrees 
must  be  countersigned  by  a  secre- 
tary of  state. 

§  38  to  40.~The  lung  sbaU  not 
quit  the  kingdom  without  consult- 
ing the  council,  who,  in  the  event 
of  his  departure,  is  to  govern  in  bis 
absence. 

§  40  to  48.— Declare;  that  the 
prince  or  king  shaU  be  of  age  at  SI, 
and  on  his  not  haring  heirs  .male, 
the  diet  shall  be  assembled  and 
choose  a  successor.  .  No  prince  of 
the  blood   can  manry  without  the 
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kin^s  con£€nt>  neither  the  crown 
prince  nor  the  other  princes  can 
nold  any  hereditary  oflSce.  The 
tcing*  appoints  all  hu  officers  of  the 
court  and  household. 

§  49. — The  states  of  the  kingdom 
are  to  he  assembled  every  fifth  year 
at  Stockholm'. 

§  49  to  90.-— Regulate  the  mode 
of  electing  members  of  the  diet.— 
The  king  cannot  impose  any  taxes 
without  the  consent  of  the  diet, 
and  the  bank  is  under  the  imme- 
ttate  controul  of  the  states  of  the 
kingdom. — ^The  king  cannot  rtego- 
tiate  loans  within  the  kingdom,  no^ 
in  foreign  countries;-  nor  can  he  sell, 
dispose  of,  or  atitnate,  any  proviifce 
belonging  to  the  kingdom^  nor  alter 
the  value  of  the  current  coin. 

§  90  to  94.— Provide,  that  if  the 
king  continue  absent  more  than  a 
twelvemonth,  the  diet  must  be  as- 
sembled, and  the  king  be  informed 
ther^f.  That  when  the  succcisor 
ig  not  of  age,  the  diet  mu^t  be  as- 
sembled, and  appoint  a  regency  to 
govern  during  his  minority.  When 
the  king  is  eighteen  years  of  age, 
he  is  to  attend  the  several  courts  of 
j entice,  without,  however,  talcing  any 
part  in  the  decisions. 

§  94  to  107.— Explain  what  is  to 
be  done,  should  the  members  of  the 
council  neglect  assembling  the  div*t, 
or  act  contrary  to  their  duty ;  and 
enjoins,  that  at  each  diet  a  com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  for  in- 
•  qairing  into  the  conduct  of  the  mi- 
nisters, council  and  secretaries  of 
ttate. 

f  108.— Regards  a  committee  for 
•liperintending  the  hberty  of  the 
press. 

^  108  to  114.— State,  that  no 
diet  can  be  of  longer  duration  than 
three  months,  except  business  shall 
require  it.  No  man,  while  a  mem- 
ber of  the  diet,  can  be  accused,  or 
deprived    of  his    liberty,    for   his 


actions  or,  expressions  in  lis  re- 
spective state,  unless  the  particular 
state  to  which  he  belong  shall  de- 
mand it.  No  officer  of  the  crown 
must  influence,  by  his  authority,  in 
the  election  of  a  member  of  the  diet, 
&c. 


SPAIN. 

Manifesto,     fixing  the   days  when 
the  General  Cortes  of  the  Spanish 
Monarchy  are  to  be  convoked  and 
held;    dated    Royal    Alcazar    of 
Seville,  Oct.  2S,  1809. 
Spaniards! — By  a  combination  of 
events  as*  sinj^ular  as  fortunate,  it  has 
seemed  good  to  providence,  that  in 
this  terrible  crisis  you  shall  not  ad- 
vance a  step  towards  indepfendence 
without   likewise  advancing  one  to- 
wards liberty.     A  foolish  and  feeble 
tyranny,  in  order  to  rivet  your  fetters, 
and  aggravate  your  chains,  prepared 
the  way  for  French  despotism,  which, 
with   the  terrible   apparatus   of   its 
arms  and  victories,   endeavoured  to 
subject  you  to  a  yoke  of  iron.     It  at 
first  exhibited  itself,  like  every  new 
tyranny,    under  a  flattering  form, 
and  its  political  impostors  presumed 
•they   should    gain   your   favour  by 
promising  you  reforms  in  the  admi- 
nistratioij,    and    announcing,    in    a 
constitution  framed  at  their  pleasure, 
the  empire  of  the  laws.  A  barbarous 
and    absurd     contradiction,    worthy 
certainly  of  their  insolence.     Would 
they  have  us  believe  that  the  moral 
edifice  of  the  liberty  and  fortune  of 
a  nation  can  be  securely  founded  on 
usurpation,  iniquity,   and  treachery  ? 
But  the  Spanish  people,  who  were 
the  first  of  modern  nations  to  recog- 
nize to  the  true  principles  of  the  so- 
cial equilibrium,    that  people    who 
enjoyed -before   any  other  the  pre- 
rogatives  and    advantages   of    civil 
liberty,  and  knev/  to  Oppose  to  arbi- 
trary power  the  eternal  barrier  di- 
rected 
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rected  by  justiccj  will  borrow  from 
ijo  other  nation  maximft  of  prudence 
and  political  precaution ;  and  tell 
those  impudent  IcgpsUtors,  that  they 
will  not  acknowied|^e  as  laws  the 
artifices  of  intriguers,  nor  the  man- 
dates of  tyrants.  Animated  by  this 
generous  instinct,  and  inflamed  with 
the  indignation  excited  by  the  perfidy 
with  which  you  were  invaded,  you 
ran  to  arms,  without  fearing  the 
terrible  vicissitudes  of  so  unequal  a 
combat,  and  fortune,  subdued  by 
your  enthusiasm,  rendered  you  ho- 
mage, and  bestowed  on  you  victory 
in  reward  for  your  valour.  The 
immediate  effect  of  these  first  advan- 
tages was  the  re-compojiitibn  of  the 
state,  at  that  time  divided  into  so 
many  factions  as  provinces.  Our 
enemies  thought  that  they  had  sown 
among  us  the  deadly  germ  of  anar- 
chy, and  did  not  advert  that  Spanish 
judgment  and  circumspection  were 
idways  superior  to  French  machia- 
velism.  Without  dispute,  without 
violence,  a  supreme  authority  was 
established ;  »nd  the  people,  after 
having  astonished  the  world,  with 
the  spectacle  of  their  sublime  exalta- 
tion and  their  victories,  filled  it  with 
admiration  and  respect  by  their  mo- 
deration and  discretion. 

The  central  junta  was  installed, 
and  its  first  care  was  to  announce  to 
you, .  that  if  the  expulsion  of  the 
enemy  was  the  first  object  of  its 
attention,  the  inferior  and  perma- 
nent felicity  of  the  state  was  the 
principal  in  importance:  to  leave  it 
plunged  -into  the  flood  of  abuses, 
prepared  for  its  own  ruin  by  arbitrary 
j)ower,  would  hare  been,  in  the  eyes 
of  our  present  government,  a  crime 
as  enormous  as  to  deliver  you  into 
the  hands  of  Buonaparte ;  therefore, 
wlien  the  turbulence  of  war  permit- 
tod,  it  caused  to  resound  in  your  ears 
the  name  of  your  Cortes,  which  to 
us  have  ever  been  the  bulwark  of 


civil  liberty,  atid  tbe  tbrooe  of  oa* 
tional  majesty,  a  name  hereiof4Me 
pronounced  with  mystery  by  the 
learned*  with  distrust  by  politieiaiis, 
and  with  horror  by  tyrants,  but  which 
henceforth  sij^nify  in  Spain  the  inde- 
structible base  of  the  monarchy,  Che 
most  secure  supports  of  the  rights  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  and  of  his  family,  a 
right  for  the  people,  and  the  govem- 
ment  an  obligation. 

That  moral  resistance,  as  general 
as  sublime,  whieh  has  reduced  oor 
enemies  to  confusion  and  despair  in 
the  midst  of  their  victories,  must  not 
receive,  less  reward.  Those  bittks 
which  are  lost,  those  armies  which 
are  destroyed,  not  without  prodnping 
new  battles,  creating  new  armies, 
and  again  displaying  the  standard  of 
loyalty  on  the  ashes  and  ruins  wluch 
the  enemies  abandcm ;  those  soldiefs 
who,  dispersed  in  one  action,  return 
to  offer  themselves  for  another ;  that 
populace  which,  despmled  of  dmost 
all  they  possessed,  returned  to  th^r 
homes  to  share  the  wretched  remains 
of  their  property  with  the  defenders 
of  their  country ;  that  concert  of 
lamentable  and  despairing  groans 
and  patriotic  songs;  that  struggle, 
in  fine,  of  ferocity  and  baibarity  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  resistaaee  and 
invincible  constancy  on  ttie  other, 
)*resent  a  whole  as  terrible  as  magni- 
ficent, which  Europe  contempbtes 
with  astonishment,  and  which  history 
will  one  day  record  in  letters  of  geld 
for  the  admiration  and  exampkof 
posterity.  A  people  so  magnanimous 
and  generous  ought  only  to  be  go- 
verned by  laws  which  are  truly  socb, 
and  which  shail  bear  the  great  dia- 
racter  of  public  consent  and  common 
utility — a  character  which  they  can 
only  receive  by  emanating  from  the 
august  assembly  which  has  been  an- 
nomiced  to  you.  The  junta  bad 
propo^d  that  it  should  be  held 
during  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  year» 
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or  looncr  if  circuiiiBtxncet  should 
permit.    But  in  the  time  which  has 
intervened  since  this  resolution,   a 
variety  of  public  events  have  agitated 
the  ininds  of  the  people,  and  the 
difference  of  opinions  relative  to  the 
organization  of  the  government,  and 
the  re^estabhshment  of  our  funda- 
mental laws,  has  recalled  the  atten- 
tion of  the  junta  to  these  impoi;Miint 
objects  with  which  it  has  latterly  been 
profoundly  occupied.    It  has  been 
recommended  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  present  government  ^ould  be 
converted  into  a  regency  of  three  or 
five  persons:   and  this  opinion  has 
been  represented  as  supported  by 
one  of  our  ancient  laws,  applicable  to 
our  present  situation.  But  the  situa- 
tion  in    which    the  kingdom  was, 
when  the  French  threw  off  the  mask 
of    friendabip,     to    execute    their 
treacherous  usurpation,  is  singular  in 
our  history^  and  cannot  haye  been 
foreseen  in  our  institutions.  Neither 
the  infancy,  nor  the  insanity,  nor 
even  the  captivity  of  the  prince,  in 
the  usaai  way  in  which  these  evils 
occur,  can  he  compared  with  our 
present  ease,  and  the  deplorable  si- 
tuation to  which  it  has  reduced  us. 
A  political  position  entirely  new  re- 
quires political  forms  and  principles 
likewise    entirely    new.    To    expel 
the  French,  to  restore  to  his  liberty 
and  his  throne  our  adored  king,  and 
to  establish  solid  and  permanent  bases 
of  good  government,  are  the  maxims 
which  gave  the  impulse  to  our  revo- 
lution, are  those  which  support  and 
direct  it ;  and  that  government  will 
be  the  best  which  shall  ^most  pro- 
mote and  fulfil  these  three  wishes  of 
the  Spanish  nation.    Does  the  re- 
gency of  which  that  law  speaks  pro- 
mise us  that  security  ?   \vhat  incon- 
veniencies^  what  dangers,  how  inany 
divisions,  how  many  parties,   how 
many  ambitious  pretensions,  within 
aad    without    the    kingdom;   how 


much,  and  how  just,  discontent  in 
our  Americas,  now  called  to  have  a 
share  in  the  present  government! 
What  would  become  of  our  Cortes, 
our  liberty,  the  cheering  prospects 
of  future  welfare  and  glory  which 
now  present  themselves?  What 
would  become  of  the  object  most  va* 
luable  and  dear  to  the  Spanish  na* 
tion^-the  preservation  of  the  rightf 
of  Ferdinand  ?  The  advocates  for 
this  institution  ought  to  shudder  at 
the  immense  danger  to  which  they 
exposed  themselves,  and  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  by  it  they  afforded  to  the 
tyrant  a  new  opportunity  of  buying 
and  selling  them.  Let  us  bow  with 
reverence  to  the  venerable  antiquity 
of  the  law;  but  let  us  profit  by  the 
experience  of  ages.  Let  us  open 
our  annals  and  trace  the  history  of 
our  regencies.  What  shall  we  find  ? 
a  picture  equally  melancholy  and 
frightful,  of  desolation,  of  civil  war, 
of  rapine,  and  of  human  depravity^ 
in  unfortunate  Castile. 

Doubtless,  in  great  states,  power 
is  more  beneficially  exercised  by  few 
than  by  many.  Secresy  in  delibera- 
tion, unity  in  con^rt,  activity  in 
measures,  and  celerity  in  execution, 
are  indispensable  requisites  for  the 
favourable  issue  of  Uie  acts  of  go* 
vemment,  and  are  properties  of  a 
concentrated  authority  only.  The 
supreme  junta  has  therefore  just  con- 
centrated its  own  with  that  prudent 
circumspection  which  neither  ex-^ 
poses  the  state  to  the  oscillations 
consequent  upon  every  change  of 
government,  nor  materially  afFecta 
the  unity  of  the  body  which  is  en* 
trusted  with  it.  Henceforth  a  sec- 
tion composed  of  the  removable 
members,  will  be  specially  invested 
with  the  necessary  authority  to  di« 
rect  those  measures  of  the  executive 
power,  which  from  fiieir  nature  re- 

2uire  secresy, '  energy,  and  dispatch, 
mother  opinion  hostile  to   the  re- 
gency. 
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gcncy,  equally  contradicts  whatever  aYid    endeaToun    to  precipitate  u* 
innovation  may  be  attempted  to  be  into  the  dissolution  of  anarchy ;  when 
made  in  the  political  form  which  the  the  subtilty  of  our  enemies  is  watch<» 
government  has  at  prcstent,  and  ob-  ing  the  mcmient  when  our  divisions 
jects  to  the  intended  Cortes  as  an  disunite  us,  to  destroy  the«state«  and 
insufficient   representation,    if  they  to  erect  their  throne  on   the  rain 
are  constituted  according  to  the  an-  which  our  distractions  afford  them — 
cient    formalities,   as  iU-timed  and  This  is  the  time-^this,  to  collect  in 
perhaps   hazardous,     in  respect  to  one  point  the  national  dignity  and 
present  circumstapces ;  in  short  as  honour,  and  when  the  Spanish  peo^ 
useless,  since  it  supposes  that  the  pie  may  will  and  decree  the'  extra- 
superior  juntas,  erected  immediately  ordinary  surplus  which  a  powerfM 
by  the  people,  are  their  real  repre-  nation  ever  has  within  it  for  its  sal- 
sen  tat  ives.     But  the  junta  had  ex-  vation.     It  alone  can  encounter  and 
prcssly  declared  to  the  nation,  that  put  them  in   motion ;  it  alone  can 
its  first  attention  in  the  great  object  encourage  the  timidity  of  some  and 
would  be  occupied  with  the  num-  restrain  the  ambition  of  others ;  it 
ber,  mode,  and  class  with  which  the  alone  will  suppress  importunate  va- 
meeting  cf  this  august  assembly  in  nity,   puerile  pretensions,    and  in- 
the  present  situation  of  afFaire  should  fiiriated  passions,  which,  unless  pre- 
be  carried  into  etiect ;  and  after  this  vented,  go  to  tear  in  ^pieces  the  go- 
declaration  it  is   quite  superfluous,  vernment.^  It  will,  in  fine,  give  to 
not  to  say  malicious,  to  suspect  that  Europe  a  fresh  example  of  its  reii-* 
future  Cortes  are  to  be  confined  to  gion,  its  circumspection,  and  its  dis~ 
the  rigid  and  exclusive  forms  of  our  cretion,  in  the  just  and  moderate  ose 
ancient  ones.    Yes,  Spaniards,  you  which   it  is  about  to  make  of  the 
are  going  to  have  your  Cortes,  and  glorious  liberty  in  which  it  is  comti- 
the  national  representation  will   in  '  tuted.    Thus  it  is  that  the' supreme 
them  be  as  perfect  and  full  as  it  can  junta  which  immediately  recognized 
and  ought  to  be  in*  an  assembly  of  thisnationalrepresentationasarigfat, 
such  high  importance  and  eminent  and  proclaimed  it  as  a  reward,  no# 
dignity.     You   are  going    to    have  invokes  and  implores  it  as  the  most 
Cortes,and  to  have  them  immediately,  necessary  and  efficacious  remedy; 
because  the  urgent  situation  in  which  and  has  therefore  resolved  that  the 
tlie  nation    is    placed,    imperiously  general   Cortes   of  'the    monarcfay» 
demands  it,  and  at  what  time,  gra-  announced  in  the  decree  of  the  92tkd 
eious  God,  can  it  adopt  this  measure  May,  shall  be  convoked  on  the  Ist 
better  than  at  present  ?     When  an  day  of  January  in  the  next  year,  in 
obstinate  war  has  exhausted  all  the  order  to  enter  on  their  august  fiinc* 
ordinary  means;  when  the  egotism  tions  the  first  day  of  March  following, 
of  sotne  and  the  ambition  of  others  When  that  happy  day  has  ^arrived, 
deliberate,  and  paralyze  the  efforts  of  the  junta  shall  say  to  the  represen- 
thc  government,  by  their  opposition  tatives  of  the  nation : 
or  indifference  ;   when  they  seek  to  Ye  are  met  together,  O  fathen  of 
eradicate  the   essential  principle  of  your  country!  and  re.establishadia 
the  monarchy,  which  is  union;  when  all    the  plenitude  of    your  rights, 
the  Hydra  of  Federalism,  so  happily  after  a  Lapse    of    three    cenUma;^ 
silf need  the  pfeceding  year  by  the  '  when  despotism  and  abitrary  power 
creation  of  the  central  power,  dares  dissolved  you,  :in  order  to  sulJMt 
again  to  raise  its    i>oi;»onoiis  head,  this^  nation  to  all  the  evib  of  lervl*- 
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tude.      The  aggression   which  we 
have  suflvred^  and  the   war  which 
we  maintain,  are  the  fruits  of  the 
most  shameful  oppression   and  the 
most  ui^ust  tyranny.    The  provincial 
juntas^  who  were  able  to  resist  and 
repulse  the  enemy  in  the  first  impe-^ 
tus  of  his  invasion,  invested  the  su-^ 
preme  junta  with  the  sovereign  au- 
thority, which  they  exercised  for  a 
time,  to  give  unity  to  the  state  and 
conceitrate   its    power.      Called  to 
the  exercise  of  tliis  authority,  not 
by  ambition  or  intrigue,  but  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  provinces  of 
Uie  kingdom,  the  individuals  of  the 
supreme  junta    shewed   themselves 
worthy  of  the  high   confidence  re- 
posed in  them,  by    employing,  all 
their  vigilance  and  exertions  for  the 
preservation  and  prosperity  of  the 
state.    The  tnagniiude  of  our  efforts 
will  be  apparent  from  the  considera- 
tion  of   the   enormity  of  the  «vil 
which  preceded.     When  the  power 
was  placed  in  our  hands,  our  armies, 
half  formed,  were  unprovided  and 
destitutt  of  every  thing,  our  trea- 
sury was  empty,  and  our  resources 
uncMatn  4md  distant.    The  despot 
of  France,  availing  himself  of  the 
tranquillity  in  which  the  north  then 
was,  poured  upon  thef  Peninsula  the 
military  power  under  his  command, 
the  moit  formidable  that  has  been 
l(nown  in  the  most  warlike  legions, 
better  provided,  and  above  all  more 
numerous   than    others,  rushed  on 
every  side^  though  much  to  their 
cost,  against  our  armies,  destitute 
of  the  same  expertness  and  confi- 
dence.   A  new  inundation  of  ^  bar- 
barians    who     carried     desolation 
through  all  the  provinces  of  which 
they  took  possession,  was  the  con- 
sequence of  these  reverses,  and  the 
ill-closed  wounds  of  our  unfortunate 
country  began  painfiilly  to  open  and 
pour  wit)i  blood  in  torrenU.     The 
state  thua  lost  half  its  ttrength ;  and 
1809    . 


when  the  junta,  bound  to  save  the 
honour,  the  independence,  and  the 
unity  of  the  nation  from  the  impe- 
tuous '  invasion  of  the  tyrant,  took 
refuge  in  Andalusia,  a  division  of 
30,000  men  repaired  to  the  walls 
of  Saragossa,  to  bury  themselves  in 
its  ruins.  The  army  of  the  centre 
being  thus  deprived  of  a  great  part 
of  its  strength,  did  not  give  to  its 
operations  that  activity  and  energy 
which  must  have  had  very  different 
results  from  those  of  the  battle  of 
Aeles.  The  avenues  of  the  Sierra 
Morena  and  the  banks  of  the  Tagus 
were  only  defended  by  ill-armed 
handfuls  of  men  to  whom  could 
scarcely  be  given  the  name  of  ar- 
mies*. The  junta,  however,  by 
means  of  activity  and  sacrificesi 
rendered  them  such,  so  routed  and 
dispersed  in  the  two  battles  of 
Ciudad  Resd  and  Metellin,  instead 
of  despairing  of  the  country,  they 
redoubled  their  efforts,  and  in  a  few 
days  collected  and  opposed  lo  the 
enemy  70,000  infantry  and  13,000 
cavalry.  Tliese  forces  have  since 
fought,  it  is  true,  with  ill  success, 
but  always  with  gallantry  and  glory. 
The  creation,  the  reparation,  and 
the  subsistence  of  these  armies  have 
more  than  absorbed  the  considerable 
supplies  which  have  been  sent  us  by 
our  brethrenin  America.  We  have 
maintained  in  the  f^e  provinces 
unity,  order,  and  justice ;  and  in  those 
occupied  by  the  enemy  we  have  ex- 
erted our  endeavours  to  preserve, 
though  secretly,  the  (to  of  patriotism 
and  the  bonds  of  k>yahy.  We  have 
vindicated  the  national  honour  and 
independence  in  the  most  compli* 
cated  and  difficult  diplomatic  negCK 
tiations;  and  we  have  made  head 
against  adversity,  without  suflfering 
ourseltes  to  despair,  ever  trusting 
that  we  should  overcome  it  by  our 
constancy.  We  have,  without  doubt, 
committed  errors, '  and  we  would 
(T)  '  willingly. 
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willingly,  Vf€H  it  poesiblcj  redeem 
them  vith  cm  blood:    but  ia  the 
confui^ioii  ;o(    events,    amo^g    the 
mountaisift  of  difficulties  which  Mir* 
round  itfj  who  CQuld  be  certain  of 
always  bitipg  in  the  right }    Could 
we  be  responsible  because  one  body 
q£  troops  wanted  valour,  and  ano^ 
ther  c<U)fidenee ;  because  one  gene- 
ral has  less  prudence,,  and  another 
less  good  fortune  ?   Much,  Spaniards, 
is   to^  be.  attributed  to  our  ioeue- 
rieoce»  nauch  to  circumstances,  but 
nothing  to  our  intention.    That  ever 
has  been  tQ  deliver  our  unfortunate 
king  from  skvery,  and  preserve  to 
hxai  a  throne  for  which  the  Spanish 
peopVe  have  made    such  sacrifices, 
and  to  nxaintain  it  free,  independent, 
,and  hajppy.      We   have,  from  the 
time   of  our   institution,    proofiised 
him  a  country ;  we  have  decreed  the 
abolition  of  axbitiary  power,  from 
the  time  we  announced  the  re-esla- 
blishxnent  of  uur  Cortes.    Such  is, 
Spaniards^  the  use  we  have  made  of 
tRA  unlimited  power  and  authority 
confided  to  us  ;  and  when  your  wis- 
dom shall  have  established  the  basis 
and  form  of  government  roost  pro- 
per for  the  independence  and  good 
of  tile  stale,  we  will  resign  the  au- 
thority into  the  hands  you  shall  point 
out,  contented  with  the    glory    of 
having  given  to  the   Spaniards  the 
dignity  of  a  nation  legitimately  con- 
stituted.   May  this  sdemn  and  roag- 
nificenl  assembly  be  productive  of 
efficacious  means,,  energy,  and  for- 
tune ;.  may  it  be  an.  immense  inei&- 
tinguishflble.   volcano,    from    which 
may  flow  torrents  of  patriotism  to 
revivify  every  part  of  this  vast  mo- 
narchy, to  inflame  aH:  minds  with 
thatsulblime  enthusiasm  which  pro- 
doceatlie  safely  and  glory  of  nations, 
and   the    despair  ofi  tyrant^;  and 
yourseliits,    ndi)le    fiithera    of    the 
eounft^^  to  the  elevation  of  your 
ffeigh.  duties,^  an^  Spain  exaked  with 


you  to  an  equally  brilliittl  destiny, 
ahaU  see  returned  into  mmt  bosav, 
SoK  her  happUwas,  Ferdinand  VIL 
aad  hia  unfortunate  ^uiiy:  i^all 
wot  her  sons  enter  on  the  path  of 
prosperity  and  gWry  whkh  they 
ought  h^e^or^i  to  pufstie,  and  iv- 
cciv«  the  crown  of  tae  sublime  and 
ahnost  divkws  efforts  which  thty  axe 
makiiw. 

Marquis  of  Astorqa,  Presitknt. 
PEnao  PE  Riveho,  Sec.-Oea. 

Cvn  Jubilee  Address  to  tus 

King,  Not.  1.  180». 

To  the  King's  most  excellent  Ma* 

jesty: 
The  hmable  and  dutiful  Address  of 
the  Lord  Mayor,  AMermen,  and 
Commons  of  the  City  of  London, 
in  Coamon  Council  assembled : 
"  Most  gracious  S^reretgn  :    We, 
the  lord  mayor,  atdermen,  and  c««n- 
nons,    of   tile   cHy  of  London   in 
common    eomicil     asstmbieii,     ap- 
proach your  majesty^s  sacre^i  pmon 
with  our  most  lively  and  unfffig-ned 
eongratttlitiona  on  the  reeer.t  armi- 
versary*  of  your  majeaty's  secession 
to  the  throne  of  these  realm* :   with 
joy  and  gladness  we  hail  tiH>  day 
on  which  your  m^sty  entered  into 
the  iftieth  year  of  your  majesty's 
reign,  not  only   over  the  persons, 
but  in  the  heart»  of  yovr  nflajest/s 
subjects^    When  k  pieaee^^  the  al> 
nighty  Ruilnr  of  Pnocen  to  place  tile 
sceptre  in  your  majesty's  hancK  the 
brave,  froe,  and  loyal  peopkr,  w^om 
your  ma^ty  wtta  ordaiflod  t«  go- 
V€tVLy  Ttcmid  wi«h  plemure  your 
ma^tfB   fkst    declaratioii  lo   the 
great  toimcil  of  the    nation^  Aat, 
''  bom  and  ediKttted  a  Bhteai»  the 
peciriiar  bappintso  of  yoor  m9jei^i 
kfe  would  ever  eomist  «i  promoting 
the   laeltbae  of  yomf  people^  aaa 
yoor  HMgorty'a  reaohitiOR  to  mam- 
tain  our  most  owcalieiil  oottstitutieii, 
both  itt  cbttwh  and  «btte»  witk  m 
anucaHce  diet  the  ti^itcnd  i^isma 
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rigfhts  of  the  subject  were  equally 
dear  to  your  ndj^sCy  with  the  Bio§t 
viluable  prerogatives  ^  the  crown." 
We  etperienec    tmd    ackBOwkdge 
the  biessingji  of  this  seeurity  to  oor 
religion  and  lftWs»  and  t^at  great 
charter  of  fibtertiei  which,  in  virtue 
of  the.gloHous  Reyolutiea,  ycur  rmt*- 
jesty's  illustrious  house  was  chesea 
to  defend.     Through  the  lapse  of 
nearly  half  a  century,  your,  majesty 
has  proved  yourself,  on  every  occa- 
sion,  unwearied  in  the  maintenance 
and  practice  of  all  the  principles  so 
gracioasly  pledged.    It   is  a  proud- 
nrbject  for  your  majesty's  faithful 
citizens  of  London  to  record,  that 
in  the  midst  of  aH  our  une?^ampled 
struggles,   your  majesty   is  enabled 
to  say,  now,  as  at  the  commence- 
ment of  your  msyesty's  reign,  that 
your  meyesty  can  see   with-  joy  of 
heart  the  commerce  of  these  kin|^ 
doBM,    that    great    source    of  our 
riches,  and  fixed  object  of  your  ma- 
jesty's never-failing  care    and  pro? 
tection,  flourishing  to  an  extent  nti- 
known  in  any  former  war.    Secply 
impressed    with  gratitude    to    Al- 
mighty  God  for   the  innuQ^erabfe 
blessings  he  has   been  pleased  to 
pour  down  upon  this  highly-fevour- 
ed    nation,  and   more    paitieularfy 
for  his   wonderful  and  great  good- 
ness, in  having  continued  his  divinie 
protection  to  your  miyesty  until  this 
joyful  period,*  we,    your    m(ayeaty'8 
fiauthfttl  citizens   of   London,    have 
implored  heaven  to  accept  our  fer- 
ivnt  prayers  of  praise  and  thanks* 
giving^  and  to  oontinuie  that  same 
providential  care  and  prot^cti<»i  to 
your  majesty  for  many  years  yet  to 
come.     Beliievcy  Sire,  tbat  it  is  the 
warmest    wij^    and   moat   fervdnt 
prayer  of  your  majesty's  citizens  of 
London,  that  Pruifidence  may  loAg 
continue  to  this  nation    so  diiliB- 
guidiing  a  mark  of  divine  favauk*, 
and   mX  in   the  fiilnrsn  dT  tiiac. 


• 

.  when  your  majesty  shaH  be  called 
from  yo^r  earthly  to  a  celestial 
crown,  the  memory  and  example  of 
so  beloved  a  sovereign  may  secuife  to 
a  grateful  people  (he  imitation  of 
your  m^ieity's  virtues,  in  the  suc- 
cessors of  your  royal  house,  till 
lime  shall  be  no  more.  * 

Signed  by  order  i^f  the  court, 
HenIit  Woodthorps." 

To  which  address  his  mi\^esty  was 
pleased  to  return  the  followinff  roost 
gracious  answer:—^  I  thamc  you 
for  this  testimony  of  your  zeal  and 
affection  for  me  and  my  govern- 
ment. It  has  ever  been  my  anxioua 
care  to  maintain  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  every  class  of  my  sub- 
jects; and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction 
to  me  to  reflect,  that,  m  the  midst  of 
all  our  unexampled  strugglesj^  and 
notwithstanding  the  duration  of  the 
wars  in  which,  for  the  safety  of  my 
people,  I  have  been  engaged,  the 
commerce  and  mana&ctures  of  mjr 
city  of  London  have  been  carried  to 
an  extent  unknown  at  any  former 
period/' 

They  were  sdl  reeaved  very  gra* 
ciouily,  and  had  the  honour  to  Idsa 
hi*  majesty's  hand.  After  whicb 
hi^  miyesty  was  phased  to  erealtv 
^  lord  mayor  a  baronet,  tod  con- 
ferred the  honour  of  knighthood  on 
William  Plmner,esq.  alderman. 


•   w*.*^      »« 


^Vfl    ■<t*f*f  #[Ui 


Proclamation  of  the  Junta,  dated 
Royid  Alcazar  of  SeviUe,  Nov. 
21, 1609. 

Spaniards !  —  Our  tnemiel  an- 
ttounce^  as  positivdy  certain>  a  peace 
in  Germany,  and  th<  drcunstances 
which  accompany  this  notice  give 
it  a  charstoter  of  tintth  iHiich  feav^s 
httle  room  for  d^Mlit.  Hiey  «!• 
readv  threaten  us  wi^i  the  powerful 
reinm-cements  which  they  stippose 
to  be  marchittg  to  eonmJete  otit 
nun;  alrciady,  probaUr  fitted  with 
(T  2)  the 
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the  favourable  aspect  which  their 
affairs  in  the*  north  have  assiumed, 
they  insolently  exhort  us  to  submit  ' 
to  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror, 
and  tamely  bow  our  necks  to  the 
yoke.  No,  servants  of  Buonaparte ! 
[the  address  ailerwai^ds  continue?,] 

S laced  as  we  are  by  your  baseness, 
etween  ignominy  and  death,  what 
choice  would  you  wish  a  brave  na- 
tion to  make,  but  to  defend  itself  to 
the    last  extremity?     Continue   to 
rob,  murder,  and  destroy,  as    you 
have  done  for  these  twenty  months 
past ;  increase  that  incessantly  eter- 
nal hatred  and  thirst  for  vengeance 
which  we  must  ever  feel  towards  you. 
Shall    we  fall   at    the  feet  of    the 
crowned   slave    whom     Buonaparte 
has  sent  us  for  a  kin^,  because  he 
burns  *our  temples^  distributes   our 
virgins    and    matrons     among    his 
odious     satellites,     and    sends    our 
youth  as    a  tribute  to  the  French 
Minotaur?     Think    not,   Spaniards^ 
that  the  Junta  addresses  you  thus  to 
excite  your  valour  by  the  arts   of 
language — What  occasion   is    theUc 
for  words,  when    things    speak  so 
plainly  for  themselves?  Your  bouses 
are  demolished,  your  temples  pol- 
luted, your  fields  ravaged,  your  fa- 
milies dispersed,  or  hurried  to  the 
grave.      Shall  we    consent   to   the 
total  destruction  of  our  holy  religion 
in  which  i^e  were  bom^  and  which 
we  have  so  solemnly  sworn  to  pre- 
serve ?  Our  country  is  laid  waste, 
and  we  are  insulted,  and  treated  as 
a    vile    herd   of  cattle,   which  are 
bought  and  sold,  and   slaughtered 
when  our  master  pleases.     Remem- 
ber, Spaniards,  the    vile   and  trea- 
cherous manner  in  which  this  usurp- 
er  tore   from    us   our  king.       He 
-  called  himself  his  ally,   his^  protec- 
tor,  bis    fi^iend;    he  pretended  to 
give  him  the  kiss  of  peace,  but  his 
embraces  are  the  fblda  of  the  ser- 
pent, which  twine  .ro^nd  the.  iuAO- 


cent  victim,  and  drag  him  to  his 
cavern.     Such  perfidy  is  unknown 
to    civilized  nations,    and  scarcely 
practised  among  the  most  barbarous. 
The   sovereign   we    idolize  is  con- 
demned to  groan  in  solitudev  sur- 
rounded by  guards  and  spies*  Amidst 
his  sufferings,  he  can  only  silently 
implore  the  valour  of  his  beloved 
Spaniards  for. liberty  or  vengeance. 
There  can  be  no  peace  whife  these 
things  subsist.    That  Spain  maybe 
free,  is  the  universal  wibh  of  the 
nation.    That    Spain  may  be  free, 
or  that  it  may  become  an   immense 
desart,   one  vast  sepulchre,   where 
the  accumulated  carcases  of  French 
and  Spaniards  shall  exhibit  to   fu- 
ture ages  our  glory  and  their  igno- 
miny.     But  this    wretched  fate  is 
not  to   be  feared  by  brave   men. 
Victory,  sooner  or    later,  must  be 
the  reward   of  fortitude    and  con- 
stancy.    What  but  these  defended 
the  small  republics  of  Greece  ftt>m 
the  barbarous  invasion  of  Xerxes^ 
What  protected .  the  capitol    when 
assailed  by  the  Gauls  ?     What  pre- 
served it  from  the  arms  of  Hanni- 
bal ?  What,  in  more  modem  times, 
rescued    the    S^iss    from   German 
tyranny,  and  gave  independence  to 
Holland  ?    What,   in  fine,   inspires 
at  present  the   Tyrolese  with  such 
heroic  resolution,  that,  though  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  enemies, 
and  abandoned  by  their  protectors, 
they  take  refuge  in  their  rocks,  and 
on  the  summits  of  their  mountains, 
and  hurl  defiance  and  defeat  on  the 
battalions  of  the  conqueror  of  I>ant- 
zic.    The  God  of  armies,  for  whom 
we  suffer,  will  give  us  success,  md 
conduct  us  through  all  the  dangers 
that  surround    us    to  the     throtie 
of  independence.     Spaniards,    the 
Junta  announces  this  to  you  frankly, 
'  that  you  may  not  for  a  moment  be 
ignorant  of  the  danger  which  threat- 
ens your  country  ^  it  announcea  it 
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to  you  with  confidence  that  you  will 
shew     yourselves    worthy     of    the 
cause  which  you  defend^  and  of  the 
admiration  of  the  universe.     [The 
address  goes  on  to  exhort  the  Spa- 
nish nation  to  submit  to  every  pri- 
yation,  and  make  every  sacri^ce  to 
save  the  state.]      When  the  storm 
ra^^«  the    most  vaUiable   treasures 
must  be  thrown  into  the  sea  to  save 
the    vessel    from    sinking.     Perish 
the  man  whofle  selfishness  can  ren- 
der him  wanting  in  his  duty,  or  in- 
duce him  to  conceal  what  is  neces- 
sary  to  be    distributed  among   his 
brethren^  for  the  coihmon  defence ! 
Perish  a  thousand  times  the  wretch 
who  can  prefer  his  own  interest  to 
the  delivery    of  hit  country !     All 
such  the  state  will  severely  punish. 
Our  enemies  omit  no  means  which 
can  be  employed  for  our  destruc- 
tion,   and    tfhall    we    neglect    any 
which  can  conduce  to  our  preserva- 
ticwi?    There   are   provinces  which 
have  driven    out   the  enemy  from 
among  them  ;  and  nhall  not  those, 
who  have  not  yet  suffered  from  such 
a  scourge,  sacrifice  every  thing  to 
preserve  themselves  from   it }     Our 
brave    soldiers    endure  the  rigours 
of  winter,  and  the  scorching  heats 
^f  summer,    and  nobly   encounter 
«U  the  dangers  of  battie ;  and  shall 
we,  remaining  quietly  at  our  horned, 
forgetful  of   their  incalculable    fa- 
tigues,   think    only    of    preserving 
our   wishes,    and  refuse   to   resig^n 
even  the  least  of  our  luxurious  en- 
joyments ?     The  victory    must    be 
ours,  if  we  continue  and  conclude 
the  great  enterprize  we  have  under- 
taken with  the  same  enthusiasm  with 
which  we  began  it.     The  colossal 
ma&i  of  force  and  resistance  which 
we   miut    oppose  to   our    enemy, 
miiBt  be  composed  of  the  forces  of 
•n,    of  the  sacrifices   of  all ;    and 
4hen  what  will  ^t  import,  that  he 


pours  upon  us  anew  the  legions 
with  which  he  has  been  successful 
in  Germany,  or  the  swarm  of  con-* 
scripts  he  endeavours  to  drag  from 
France  ?  The  experience  we  have 
obtained  in  two  campaigns,  and  our 
very  desperation,  will  consign  these 
hordes  ot  banditti  to  the  same  fate 
which  the  former  have  suffered.  If 
some  of  the  monarchs  of  the  North 
have  consented  to  become  the  slaves 
of  this  new  Tamerlane,  and  at  tjie 
expense  of  ages  of  infamy  have  pur- 
chased a  moment's  respite  till  their 
turn  shall  come  to  be  devoured,  w^ 
are  resolved  to  perish  or  triumph. 
The  alliance  we  have  contr^icted 
with  the  British  nation  continues, 
and  wiU  continue.  That  nation  has 
lavished  for  us  its  blood  and  its 
treasures,  and  is  entitled  to  our  gra* 
titude,  and  that  of  future  ages.— 
[The  address  thus  concludes] — 
Here  was  drawn,  never  to  be 
sheathed,  the  svrwd  of  eternal  ha* 
tred  to  the  execrable  tyrant;  here 
was  raised,  never  to  be  lowered, 
the  standard  of  independence  and 
justice.  Hasten  to  it  all  ye  who 
wish  not  to  live  under  the  abomina- 
ble yoke,  ye  who  cannot  enter  into 
a  league  with  iniquity,  and  ye  who 
are  indignant  at  the  cowardly  deser- 
tion of  deluded  princes,  hasten  to  us. 
Here  the  valiant  shall  find  opportu- 
nities of  acquiring  true  honour;  the 
wise  and  virtuous  obtain  respect, 
and  the  oppressed  find  an  asylum— 
our  cause  is  the  same,  the  same  be 
our  danger,  the  same  our  reward. 
Come  biUier,  and  in  despite  of  all 
the  art^,  and  all  the  power  of  this 
inhuhaan  despot,  vou  shall  witness 
^l|OW  we  will  render  dim  his  star, 
l^d  be  ourselves  the  creators  of  our 
own  destiny. 

(Signed)     The  Archbishop  of 

Laodicba,  President. 

Pedbo  db  River,  Secretary. 
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Bmazils*  non,  b^vinf  «  delS^erate  vole  ob 

FonYUGVKSB  GovEQKMxaa:.  ril  objects  ^f  tbe  public  adiniiiisli^ 

Decree  of  the  Prince  Re^^nt  of  Por-  tioo,    9iMJl  tbat  thiesft  9baH  be— tbe 

tagali  dated  Rio  Janeiro.      ^  Patriarch  Elect  of  Lisboki,  the^Mar- 

Govemon   of   the    kingdo^    of  quis  das  Minaii^  aad  the   Marquis 

Portugal  and  the  Algarves,  friends  I  Monteiro    Mor>    president   of  the 

I,    the    Prince  Regent,  send  unto  boayd  da  Couscienoia  e  Ordens,  Don 

you  greeting,  as  unto  those  whom  Francis  Xarier  da  Cunha  e  Meneze, 

I  love   and   prize.    It    being    my  performing  the  function    of  preii- 

principal  care  to  secure,  by  every  dent  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  vhicli 

means  possible^  the  independence  of  place  he  is  appointed  by  the  present 

my  dominions,  and  to  deliver  them  decree.    It  is  further  my  pleasure 

completely  from  the  cruel  enemy  to  direct   vou  to  acknowledge  Sir 

who  so  inhtimanly,  and  cootcary  to  Arthur  WtUesley  as  Marshal  Gepie- 

the  good  faith  of  treatief ,  has  inva^  cal  of  my  anniei^  as  long  as  he  shaQ 

ded  the  stales  of  my  crown  in  £u-i  coQAiuue    in  the  command  of  the 

taptg  and  has  nerer  ceai^d  making  allied  Portuguese  and  En^ish  fiMroes, 

upon   tbem  the  moit  unjust  war;  taking  then  bis  rank  oyer  Marshal 

i^d  M  it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  ac<9  Beresford,  as  commander-in*efaief; 

kriowledged  that,  in  such  a  difficult  and  aa  soon  as  he  shall  have  been 

er isis,  nothing  can  more  contribute  recognized  as  iuoh»  you  wiB  invite 

to  the  delSence  of  the  kingdona  than  him  to  aH  the  sittings  of  govenn 

a  government  composed  of  a  small  meot,  in  which  matters  cooae  under 

number  of  individual;  and  as,  on  discussion  which  concern  tbe  orga- 

the  other,  it  is  indispensahte  to  pre-  nizatipn  of  ihe  army,  or  important 

tervie  with  my  ancient  and  fiiidiful  determination:}*.    wKether    financial 

allvj  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  not  or  olbeia,  which  it  mav  be  neota^ 

only  Uie  best   understanding,   but  sary  to  adopt  &r  the  defimoe  of  the 

hkewi#<  la  prove  to  bim,   m  ike  kinj^dom  %ud.  of  the  wholi^  Peiui%- 

most  evident  manner,  that  ray  in-  sula  :  taking  bis  opinioa  and  advice 

tentiona  are  not  different  from  those  on  all  subjects  of  that  mlure ;  md 

by  whioh  he  is  animated  in  ibe  pro*  should,  ha  be  absent  ia  9udi  casei* 

tnotioa  of  the  common  ci^iise,  that  and  net  be  abk  to  assist  at  Twiat  de» 

his  Britaanit  Mi^s^  may  continue,  liberation^  foa  are  to,  ^fm  fiv  bia 

in  ^e  same  efficacious  manner,  to  Advice  in*  writing*  if  poaiiblc,    giv* 

sucooiur  Portugal  and  tbe  whole  of  ing    bim  fhfi  information    on    tbe 

the  Fminsttla ;  and  as  it  oannot  be  subject  updor  ^tscussion,  in  order 

doubted  that  this  gbrittup  purpose,  Aat  be  may  be  perfeotlv  acquainted 

whioh  I  so  ardently  desire  ta  eneet,  with  vour  deeision  and  deierQiiBft* 

can  only  be  attained  by  ^le  most  tion  of  matten  of  tbe  above  descnp- 

extensive,  firm,  and  reciprecal  con-  tion*    ht  this  manner  ihe  affiiiiu  of 

lidence  ;  and  bis  Britannic  Migesty  govenunent  shall  be  conducted  wi& 

having  made fcno^n  b^s  principles  on  the  utnmat  eiiergy  and  kanno^r>  aa 

this  subject,  and  what  hB.judges  will  long  as  un(brtuniray  it  sbdl  not  be 

most  contribute  to  a  hanpy  result,  paoiible  to   eonckide  •  permanent 

and  is  most  essential  to  the  defiaee  M/ad  general  neace^    His  Brimnnie 

of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  jpenin-  M^sty.  will  tkus  he  oonvinetd  thai 

suk)  I  have  seen  fit  to  order  that  itis  my  earnest  viahtn  eradicate  tW 

yen  shall  be  immediately  reduced  to  genmnl  voice  of  difivenne  of  epi- 

Uie  numbet  of  three,  or  two  gover-  nion  between  the  powers  who  tme 
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conunon  oaiue ;  and  he  will  be  made 
po^EbetSy  acquainted  with  the  orders 
which  1  have  given,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  give,  that  the  most  strenu- 
ous e£R>rt9  shall  be  made  to  attain 
that  safe  and  permanent  peace  which 
is  univensally  desired,  by  meaas  of 
a  grand  display  of  all  the  forces  and 
resources  of  my  kingdom,  which^I 
can  only  flatter  myself  completdy 
to  recover  by  the  moat  powerful 
means  and  exertions. 

This  Primcb. 

I         ■  »i     M    ^«    IMllI      III        mi        P>         I       .^K— — — ^».^M— ^^ 

TRC     CITV    ADOaBSS    TO     TH£     KING, 
AXlli     HIS    MAJ£STY'«    ANSWEft. 

To  the  King'fr  most  Excellent  Ma- 
jesty. 
The  humble,  loyid,  and  dutiful  Ad- 
dress and  Petition  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commons, 
oftheCityofLoodon.  in  Common 
Council  assembled; 

Most  gracious  Sovereign* 
We  your  mcyesty's  moat  faith- 
ful, loys^  end  dutiful  subjects,  the 
lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  com- 
mons ol*  the  city  of  ,  London,  in 
common  council  assembled,  most 
humbly  approach  your  miyesty's  sa- 
cred person,  in  the  perfect  a«urance 
that  your  majesty  will  graciously  con- 
descend to  receive  the  suggestions  of 
your&ithfhl  and  loyal  citizens,  on  suh- 
jects  which  seriously  and  deeply  af- 
fect their  interests  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  your  mi^ettty's  people. 

•♦  We  have  witnessed  irith  deep 
•fegret,  the  disastrous  failure  of  the 
late  expedition,  as  the  magnitude 
«f  its  equipment  had  raiaed  the  juait 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  oou»- 
try  to  some  permanent  beoefit. 

"  And  we  cannot  avoid  ezpres»- 
ing  to  your  mi^^^y  ^^  sorrow  and 
^ignation  with  which  we  are  af- 
fected by  the  unhappy  disaentions 
that  have  prevailed  among  your 
migest  j'a  ministera ;  and  our  fears 
that   such   dissentbnB    may  prove 


eaiittenUy  prejudioial  to  the  best  in- 
terests ot*  the  nation. 

*'  Your  mflfjesty's  faithful  citizens, 
actuated  by  loyal  attachment  to  your 
sacred  person  and  illustnous  house, 
and  solicitous  for  the  honour  of  your 
m^ieaty's  arms,  and  the  dignity  and 
solidity  of  your  majesty's  councils, 
are  deeply  impressed  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  early  and  strict  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  tbie 
late  expedition ;  therc&re  pray  ycyxc 
majesty  will  diioct  inquiry  to  be 
forthwith  instituted,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  causes  which  hav«  occa- 
sioned it." 

To  which  address  and  petition  his 
miyeaty  was  graciously  pleaaed  tx> 
return  the  following  answer  ^ 

"  I  thank  you  &r  your  esqi^cs- 
sionff  of  doty  and  attachment   to  , 
me  and  to  my  fiunily. 

'**  The  recent  expedition  to  the 
Scheldt  was  directed  to  aeverai  ob- 
jects of  great  importance  to  the  inte- 
rests of  my  allies,  and  to  theaecarity 
of  my  dominions. 

^^  I  regret  that,  of  these  ob- 
jects, a  part  only  hm  been  accom- 
plished. 

**^  I  have  not  ju^ed  it  tb  be 
necessary  to  direct  any  mihtaiy  in- 
quiry into  the  conduct  of  my  com- 
manders by  sea  or  land  in  tlus  con- 
joint service* 

*'  it  wiH  be  for  my  pafiiament, 
in  their  wisdom,  to  ask  for  such 
information,  or  to  take  such  mea- 
sarea  upon  this  subject  as  they  ^all 
judge  most  conducive  to  the  pubhc 
good." 

■      I----,     -■--■-       -    ■  — L— — — _  I  ■  ■ 

AMBaicAN  Congress. 

Tie  President's  Message,  on  the 
opening  of  the  Seasio^o'^  Novem- 
ber 37. 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  senate,  and 
of  the  house  of  representatives. 
At  the  period  of  our  last  meeting* 

I  had 
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I  bad  the  satisfaction  of  comttoni- 
catiog  an  adjuUmcnt  with  one  of 
the  principal  belligerent  nations, 
highly  important  in  itself,  and  i^till 
more  so,  as  presaging  a  more  ex- 
tended accommodation.  It  is  with 
deep  concern  I  am  now  to  inform 
you,  that  the  faToorable  proapect 
has  been  OTerchnided>  by  a  refusal 
of  the  British  |;ovemment  to  flJ>ide 
by  the  act  of  its  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary, and  by  its  oisuing  policy 
t#wards  the  United  States,  as  seen 
through  the  communications  of  the 
ministets  sent  to  replace  bim. 

Whaterer  pleas  may  be  urtred  for 
m  diaaTOwal  of  engagements  formed 
by.'diplomatic  functionaries,  in  cases 
irhere  \pf  the  terms  of  the  engage- 
mmfii  a  motuid  ratification  is  re- 
aerred ;  or  where  notice  at  the  time 
may  have  been  given  of  a  departure 
from  imtructions ;  or  in  extraordi- 
nary caaes,  essentially  violating  the 
principles  of  equity;  a  disavowal 
could  not  have  been  apprehended 
in  a  case  where  no  such  notice  or 
violation  existed,  where  no  such 
ratification  was  reserved^  and  more 
especially,  where,  as  is  now  in 
praof,  an  engagement,  to  be  execu- 
ted without  any  aiich  ratification, 
was  contemplated  by  the  instruc- 
tions giTen,  and  where  it  had,  with 
good  nith,  been  carried  into  inune- 
diate  execution  on  the  part  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

These  considerations  not  having 
restrained  t^e  British  government 
fivm  disavowing  the  arrangement 
by  Tirtue  of  which  its  orders  in 
council  Vfce  to  be  revoked,  and  the 
event  authorizing  the  ^  renewal  of 
conHndrcial  intercourse  having  thus 
not  taken  place,  it  necessarily  be- 
came a  question  of  !cqual  urgency 
and  importance,  whether  the  act  of 
prohibiting  that  intercourse  was  not 
to  be  considered  as  remaining  in 
legal  fierce.      This  question  being. 


after  due  deliberation,  determined 
in  the  affirmative,  a  prodanaUoii 
to  that  effect  was  issued*  It  coold 
not  but  happen^  howerer,  tbat  a 
return  to  this  state  of  things,  finom 
that  which  had  followed  an  execa- 
tiori  of  the  arrangement  bf  the 
United  States,  would  involve  dif- 
ficulties. With  a  view  to  diminish 
these  as  much  as  possible,  the  in- 
structions from  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  now  laid  before  you,  were 
transmitted  to  the  ooDectors  of  the 
several  ports.  If  in  permitting  %i- 
tish  vessels  to  depart,  without  giving 
bonds  not  to  proceed  to  tbeir  own 
port5,  it  should  appear  that  the  tenor 
of  legal  authority  has  not  been  strict- 
ly pursued,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
anxious  d^ire  which  was  fijt,  tbat 
no  individuds  should  be  injured 
by  so  unforeseen  an  occurrence : 
and  I  rely  on  the  regard  of  Con- 
gress for  the  equitable  interests  of 
our  citizens,  to  adopt  whatever  fur- 
ther {Provisions  may  be  found  requi- 
site for  a  general  remission  of  pe- 
nalties involuntarily  incurred. 

The  recall  of  the  disavowed  mi- 
nister having  been  foflowed  by  the 
appointment  of  a  succe886r,  hopes 
were .  indulged  that  the  new  minis- 
ter wouki  contribute  to  alleviate 
the  disappointment  which  has  been 
produced,  and  to  remove  the  crauMs 
which  had  so  k>ng  embarrassed  the 
good  understanding  of  the  two  na- 
tionn.  It  could  not  be  doubted, 
that  he  would  at  least  be  charged 
with  conciliatoiy  explanations  of 
the  step  which  had  been  taken,  and 
with  proposals  to  be  substituted  fi>r 
the  rejected  arrangement.  IteaMNi- 
able  and  universal  as  this  expecta- 
tion was,  it  also  has  not  been  ful- 
filled. From  the  first  official  dis- 
closures of  the  new  minister,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  received  no  nu- 
thority  to  enter  into  cxplanatioiw 
relative    to    either  branch  of  .the 

arrangement 
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arrangement  disavowed;  nor  any 
aulhoritv  to  9ubi»tilute  piopoiuils^  av 
to  that  branch  which  concerned  the 
Bcitifh  orders  in  council : .  and»  $- 
nally,  that  his  pro^KjsaU  with  respect 
to  the  other  branch,  the  attack  on 
the  frigate  Chesapeake,  were  founded 
on  a  presumption,  repeatedly  Raid 
to  be  inadmissible  by  the  United 
Slates^  that  the  first  step  towards  ad- 
justment was  due  from  them;  and 
the  proposals,  at  the  same  time, 
omitUng  even  a  reierence  to  the 
officer  answerable  for  the  murderous 
aggression,  and  asserting  a  claim  n4>t 
less  contrary  «to  .tlie  British  law$, 
and  British  practice,  than  to  the 
principles  and  obligations  of  the 
United  States.  ' 

ilie  Correspondence  betw«*en  the 
department  of  state  and  thit^  mi-* 
niateri  wttt  sh^w  how  incessantly  the 
features  presented  in 'its  commence- 
ment have  been  varied  in  its  pi\>- 
fress.  It  will  sheviF  also,  that  for- 
getting the  respect  •  due  lo  all  go- 
▼emments,.  he  dfid  not  refrain  from 
imputations  on  this^^  which  required 
that  no  further  communications 
should  be  received  from  him.  The 
necessity  of  this  step  will  be  made 
known  to  his  Britannic  majesty 
through  the  minister  plenipoten* 
tiary  of  the  United  States  in  Lon- 
dan :  and  it  would  indicate  a  want 
of  confidence  due  to  a  goveniment 
w^ich  to  wen  understands  and  ex- 
acts what  becomes  £)reign  ministers 
near  it,  not  to  infer  that  the  tpis- 
conduct  of  its  own  representative 
will  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  in 
which  it  has  been  regarded  here. 
The  British  government  wiQ  learn 
at  the  same  time»  that  a  ready  atten- 
tion win  be  given  to  communica- 
.tions^  through  any  other  channel 
which  may  oe  substituted.  It  will 
be  ha|^py,  if  the  change  in  this  re- 
spect should  be  accompanied  by  a 
favoiirabje  revision  of  the  unfriendly 


.policy  which  has  been  so  long  pur- 
sued towards  the  United  States. 

With  France,  the  other  bellige- 
rent>  whose  tnespa^ites  on  our  com- 
.merciai  rights  have  long  been  the 
subject  of  our  just  remonstrances, 
the   posture  of   our   relations  does 
Itot  connect  with  the  measures  taken 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
,to  eilfect  a  iavouraMe  change.    The 
•  Tosu|t  of  the  several  communications 
.made  to  her  government,   in  pur- 
suance    of    the    authorities    vested 
,by  Congress  in    the    executive,    is 
contained  in  the  correspondence  of 
our  ministers  at  Paris,  now  laid  before 
.you. 

By  some  of  the  other  belligerents, 
althou((h  professing  just  and  amica- 
ble dl^position8,  injuries  materially 
affecting  our  commerce  have  not 
been  duly  controuled  or  repressed. 
In  these  cases,  the  interpositions 
deemed  ]>roper  on  our  part  have  not 
been  pniitted.  But  it  well  deserves 
the  consiileration  of  the  legislature, 
how  far  both  the  siifety  and  the  ho- 
nour of  the  American  flag  may  be 
consulted  by  adequate  provisions 
against  that  collu:<ive  prostitution  of 
it,  by  individuals  unworthy  of  the 
American  name,  which  has  so  much 
favoured  the  real  or  pretended 
suspicions  under  which  the  honest 
-commerce  of.  their  fellow-citizens 
has  suffered. 

In  relation  to  the  powers  on  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  nothing  has  oc- 
curred which  is  not  of  a  nature 
rather  to  inspire  confidence  than 
distrust,  as  to  the  continuance  of 
the  existing  amity.  W ith  our  Indian 
neighbours,  tlie  just  and  benevolent 
system  continued  toward  them  has 
iJso  preserved  peace,  and  is  more 
and  more  advancing  in  habits  fa- 
vourable to  their  civilization  and 
happiness. 

From  a  statement  which  will  be 
made  by  the  secretary  at  war,  it  will 
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he  accn  tiiat  tke  (brtifiotttiqm  od 
our  maritime  frontier  are  in  mrnijr 
of  the  ports  compktad,  aflbrding 
the  defence  which  was  ocntempla* 
ted,  and  that  further  time  will  be  rt> 
quired  to  render  complete  the  works 
in  the  harbour  of  New  York^  and 
in  some  other  fdaces.  By  the  en- 
largement of  the  works,  and  the 
employment  of  a  great  number  af 
hands  at  the  public  armories,  the 
i>upply  of  smaU  arms,  of  an  improv- 
ing quahty,  appears  to  be  araiu* 
ally  increasing,  at  a  rate,  that  with 
thoiie  made  on  wivatc  eontract, 
may  be  expectea  to  go  fiff  to- 
wards providing  for  the  public  exi- 
gency. 

The  act  of  congress  providmg  for 
the  equipment  of  our  vessels  of  war 
bavmg  been  fully  carried  into  exe- 
cution, i  refer  to  the  Ktatemeat  of 
the  secretary  of  the  navy  for  the  iii- 
ibrmation  which  may  be  proper  on 
that  subject.  To  that  statement  is 
added  a  view  of  the  transfers  of  ap« 
propriatioiis^  authorized  by  the  act 
of  the  session  preceding  the  last,  and 
of  the  grounds  on  whicB  the  transfers 
were  made. 

Whatever  may  be  the  course  of 
your  deliberations  on  the  snbject  of 
our  military  estlblishments,  I  should 
fail  in  my  duty  in  not  recommending' 
to  your  serious  attention  the  impoif- 
ance  of  giving  to  our  miUtia,  the 
great  bulwark  of  our  security,  and 
resource  of  our  power,  an  organisa- 
tion the  best  adapted  to  eventual 
situations  fer  which  the  United  Slates 
ought  to  be  prepared. 

The  sums  which  had  been  pre* 
^usly  accumulated  in  the  treaanry, 
tot^ether  with  the  receipts  dnriog 
the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of 
Strptember  last  (and  amounting  to 
more  than  nme  milhons  of  dolbrs], 
have  enabled  us  to  fulfill  idl  our  en- 
gagements, and  to  defray  the  current 
txpenses    of  government    without 


tocivhng  to  any  ioan«  ftat*  tlic  in- 
aecurtty  of  our  commerce,  and  the 
Oonsequeift  diminution  of  die  public 
tfevewue,  will  probably  produce  m 
deficiency  in  the  receipts  of  the  en- 
suing year,  for  which,  and  for  other 
details*  I  refer  to  the  statements 
which  will  be  transmitted  from  the 
treasury.  ^ 

In  the  state  which  haa  been  pre- 
sented  of  our  afiairs  with  tha  great 
parties  to  a  disastrous  and  pro- 
tracted war,  carried  on  in  a  mode 
equatty  it\}uriotM  and  m^foitto  the 
United  States  as  a  neutral  nation, 
the  wisdom  of  the  naitioMi  legisla- 
ture wiU  be  again  aummoutd  to  tiK 
important  deosion  of  the  ^evaa- 
tives  before  them.  That  theft  wiU 
be  met  in  a  apint  worthy  the  coun- 
cils of  a  nation,  conscious  htth  of 
its  rectitude  and  of  Ha  righti,  aad 
careful  aa  weQ  of  its  faononr  aa  of 
its  peace,  I  hare  an  eatim  confi- 
dence. And  that  fte  result  wfli  be 
stamped  by  on  unanimity  booocntDg 
the  occaaion,  and  be  aii^^paited  by 
every  portion  of  our  citiaena,  with  a 
patnotism  enliprhlcDC^  and  invigo- 
rated by  experience,  ought  at  Uttle 
to  be  doubted. 

In  the  midst  of  the  wronga  and 
i^ncatjont  experitnotd  Aom  ezttmal 
oauaes,  there  is  nueh  xaom  fer  con- 
gratulation on  the  f»rtsperity  and 
happiness  flowing  from  our  steation 
at  home.  The  hiewinf  of  naaMi 
has  never  been  more  univvnoL  The 
fruits  of  die  teatoos,  though  in  par- 
ticular artieioB  and  dislritta  tbort 
of  their  usual  redundancy,  trt  mart 
than  sufieicat  for  our  wants  and  our 
Gomfurti.  The  fkce  of  our  countvy 
every  where  prtsenta  the  •eidtnce 
of  laodahie  enterprise,  of  eatenstve 
capital,  and  of  durable  imptove- 
nent  In  a  cukrvatioa  of  the  ma- 
terials, and  the  extension  of  useful 
manufacturct,  more  especially  in 
the  general  applieetion  to  house- 
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l^oid  £abrici,  we  behold  a  rapid  difv 
minution  of  our  dependence  on  fo- 
reign supplies.  Nor  is  it  unworthy 
of  reflection,  that  the  revolution  in 
our  pursuits  and  habits  is  in  no 
»hglH  degree  a  consequence  of  those 
impolitic  and  arbitrary  edicts,  by 
which  .the  contending^  nations,  in 
t-ndearouring  each  of  them  to  ob« 
struct  our  trade  with  the  other,  hav* 
«o  far  abridged  our  means  of  pro* 
<niring  the  productions  and  manun 
factures,  of  which  our  own  are  now 
taking  place. 

;.  James  Mabison. 


FRANCE. 

Speech  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
at  the  opening  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Legislative  Body.  Decem- 
ber S,  1809. 

**  Gentlemen^  deputies  of  depart- 
ments to  the  legislative  body.-^ — 
Since  your  la($t  session  I  have  re* 
duced  Arragon  and  Castille  to  sub- 
mission, and  driven  from  Madrid 
the  fallacious  government  formed  by 
England.  I  was  marching  upon 
Cadiz  and  Lisbon,  when  I  was  under 
the  necessity  of  treading  back  my 
steps,  and  of  planting  my  eagles 
on  the  ramparts  of  Vienna.  Three 
momha  have  seen  the  rise  and 
termination  of  this  fonrth  Punic 
war.  Accustomed  to  the  devoted- 
nedi  and  courage  of  my  armies,  I 
must  neverthelese,  under  tbese  cir- 
cumstances^ acknowledge  the  parti- 
cukr  proo£i  of  affection  which  my 
soldiers  of  Gennany  have  given  me. 
The  feniut  of  France  conducted  the 
English  army^-^it  has  terminated  its 
prefects  in  the  pestilential  marshes 
oif  Walcskeron.  In  that  important 
period  I  remained  four  hundred 
laaguaa  diatanty  certain  of  the  new 
((•ly  wkieh  my  people  would  ac- 
^irt»  «mI  of  the  gvaod  dnraoter 


they  would  display.    }/Lj  hopes  have 
not  been  dcceived^^I  owe  particular 
thanks'  to  the  citizens  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Paa  de  Calais,,  and  the 
North.       Frenchmen !      Every  one 
that  shaU  oppose  you,  shall  be  con- 
quered and  reduced  to  submission. 
Your  grandeur  shall  be  increased  by 
the  hatred  of  your  enemies.     You 
have  before  you  long  years  of  glory 
and  prosperity.     You  have  the  force 
and  energy  of  the   Hercules  of  tbe 
ancients.       I  have  united  Tuscany 
to  the  empire.    The  Tuscans  were 
worthy    of   it   by  the  mildness?  of 
their  character,  by  the  attachment 
their  ancestors  have   always   shewn 
us,  and  by   the  services  they  have 
rendered   to   European    civilization. 
History  pointed  out  to  me  the  con- 
duct  i  ought    to    pnrsue    towards 
Rome:     the   Popes,    become    sove- 
reigns  of  part  of   Italy,   have  con- 
stantly shewn  themselves  enemies  of 
every  preponderating  power  in  the 
peij insula— they  have  employed  their 
spiritual  power  to  injure  it— it  was 
then  demonstrated  to  me,  that  the 
spiritual   iniliience  exercised  in  my 
states  by  a  foreign    Sovereign,   was 
contrary     to    the    imkpendence    of 
France,  to  the   dignity   and  safety 
of  my   throne.     However,  as  I  ac- 
knowledge    the    necessity     of    the 
spiritual  influence  of  the   descend- 
ants   of   tbe    first    of   the    pastors, 
I  could  not  conciliate   these  grand 
interests,  but  by  annulling  the  do- 
native   of   the    French    Emperors, 
my  predecessors,    and  by    uniting 
the    Roman  States  to  France.— i- 
By    the    treaty  of  Vienna,   all  the 
kings,   and    sovereigns     my    alliej», 
who  have  given  me  so  many  proofs 
of  the  constancy  of  their  friendship, 
have   acquired    and    shall    acquire, 
fresh    increase   of  territory.      The 
Illyrian   provinces  stretch  the  fron- 
tiers of   my  great  empire  to  the 
Save.      Contiguous  to  the   empire 
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•f  Conttantino^e^  I  diaU  find  my- 
■clf  in  a  situattOQ  to  wateh  over  the 
first  mteresU  of  my  commeroc  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Adriatie, 
and  the  Levant.  I  will  protect  the 
Porte,  if  the  Porte  withdraw  her* 
self  from  the  fatal  influence  of  ling* 
land.  I  shall  know  how  to  pmiidi 
her,  if  the  sufler  herself  to  he  go- 
verned hy  cuiming  and  perfidious 
counsels.  I  have  wished  to  rive  the 
Swiss  nation  a  new  proof  of  my  e§^ 
teem,  hy  annexing  to  my  titles  that 
of  their  mediator,  and  Uius  putting 
an  end  to  all  the  uneasiness  endea- 
voured to  he  spread  among  that 
hrave  people.  Holland,  placed  be- 
tween England  and  France,  is  equal* 
ly  bruised  by  them.  Yet  she  is  the 
dthouchi  of  the  principal  arteries  of 
my  empire.  Changes  will  become 
necessary;  the  safety  of  my  fron* 
tiers,  and  the  weli-understood  in- 
terests of  the  two  countries,  impe- 
riouslv  require  them.  Sweden  has 
lost,  by  her  alliance  with  England, 
after  a  disastrous  war,  the  finest 
and  most  important  of  her  pro- 
vinces. Happy  would  it  have  been 
for  that  nation,  if  the  wise  prince 
that  governs  her  now  had  ascended 
the  throne  some  years  sooner  I  This 
example  proves  anew  to  kings,  that 
the  alliance  of  Ei^and  is  the  surest 
presage  of  ruin.  My  ally  Imd  friend 
the  emperor  of  Bussia  has  united 
to  his  vast  empire,  Finland,  Molda^- 
.via,  Wallachia,  and  a  district  of  Gal- 
licia.  I  am  not  jealous  of  any  thing 
that  can  produce  good  to  that  em- 
pire. My  sentiments  for  its  illus- 
trious Sovereign  are  in  unison  with 
my  policy.  When  I  shall  shew 
myself  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  the 
frightened  leopard  will  fly  to  the 
ocean,  to  avoia  shame,  defeat,  and 
death,  'fbe  triumph  of  my  arms 
will  be  the  triumph  of  the  genius  of 
good  over  that  of  evil ;  of  modera- 
tion, order,  and  morality,  over  civil 


war,  anarchy^  and  the  bad  passions. 
My  friendship  and  protection  wiH^ 
I  hope,  restore  trauquilhty  and  hap- 
piness to  the  people  of  the  Spains. 
Gentlemen  deputies  of  departments 
to  the  legislative  body,  I  have  di- 
rected my  minister  of  the  interior 
to  lav  before  you  the  history  of  the 
legislation,  of  the  administratioQ, 
and  of  the  finances  of  the  year  just 
expired;  you  will  see  that  aU  the 
ideas  1  had  conceived  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  my  people,  have  been  fol- 
lowed with  tne  greatest  activity ; 
that  in  Paris,  as  in  tlie  most  diiiUnt 
parts  of  my  empire,  the  war  ba» 
not  produced  any  dday  in  the  pub- 
lic works.  The  members  of  my 
council  of  state  will  submit  to  jou 
dilTerent  projects  of  law,  and  espe- 
cially the  law  upon  the  financet; 
you  will  see  in  it  their  prosperous 
condition.  I  demand  of  my  people 
no  new  sacrifice,  though  circum- 
stances have  obliged  me  to  double 
my  military  means. 


PLVSHING. 

Sentence  against  General  Mon»et, 
Ikcember  9. 
The  council  of  inquiry  appointed 
by  his  majesty  the  emperor  and 
king,  convened  by  hb  excellency 
Count  de  Hunebuigh, '  minister  at 
war,  in  obedience  to  his  majesty's 
orders,  dated  Schoenbrunn,  Sept.  7, 
1809,  and  assembled  at  the  geneFul 
military  dq^oi,  closed  on  the  S5tb 
of  last  month  its  deUberatious,  and 
pronounced  the  follow;ing  sentence : 
that  General  Monnet,  contrary  to 
his  duty,  did  not  fulfill  the  orden  of 
his  imperial  majesty,  in  case  of  his 
being  pressed  hard  bv  the  tvemj, 
to  cut  the  dykes  rather  than  sur» 
render.  That  he  surrendered  the 
fortress  at  a  time  when  it  had  only 
sustained  a  bombardmefit  of  thirty- 
six  hours,   when  the  ganisoa  wai 
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stiil  compoied  of  more  than  4000 
men,  when  no  In-eacfa  was  made  in 
the  rampart,  and  the  enemy  waa 
yet  more  than  800  metres  distant 
I'rom  the  fortress,  and  when  our 
troops  were  yet  in  possession  of  the 
•utworks,  and  when,  consequently, 
the  place  was  not  really  besieged. 
That  the  Ocn^  ia  therefore  guilty 
of  gross  miHCi^nAict,  which  cannot 
be  attributed  to  any  other  motive 
than  cowardice  and  treason.  And 
the  council  declares,  ■  moreover,  that 
the  General  is  guihy  of  extortion 
and  embezzlement,  since  it  appears 
in  evidence,  that  he  did  receive,  or 
cause  to  be  received,  for  his  own 
private  benefit  and  use,  from  the 
year  1803  to  the  year  1806,  the 
lium  of  ten  Dutch  stivers,  or  twenty 
sous  Toumois,  for  each  half  anker 
g:eneTa  which  was  exported. 
{Signed)  CoUiST  Rampon. 

Count  d'ALzvELLE,  Vice-Adm. 

Herenouo. 

Counts  SONGEK  &  Basson. 

The  above  sentence  was  confirmed 
by  the  emperor  and  king  on  the  6th 
instant. 


SPAIN. 

Koyal  Decree,  dated  Seville,  Sep- 
tember 1. 
Ills  majesty  would  neither  fulfill 
his  own  wishes,  nor  the  hopes  of 
his  people,  if,  at  the  same  time 
when  he  labours  to  free  the  coun- 
try from  the  oppression  of  its  ty- 
rant, he  did  not  make  every  exer- 
tion to  correct  the  vices  which  ex- 
ist in  the  interior  administration, 
and  to  raise  this  magnanimous  and 
generous  nation  to  the  high  deme 
of  splendour  and  power  to  which  it 
is  intitled  by  the  fruitfulness  of  its 
soil^  the  benignity  of  its  climate,  the 
extension  of  its  coasts,  and  the  pos- 
session of  its  rich  colonies.  Among 
the  obstacles  which  have  constantly 


opposed  the  progrcis  of  our  agricul^ 
turai  industry  and  commerce,  the 
first  place  is  held  bj  the  contribu- 
tions, called  Alcabiiaa,  Ctentas,  and 
Millones,  imposta,  which   obstruct- 
ing  the    interior   circttbtion*  tni 
pressing  unequally  on  the  prodttc- 
tions  of  the  land,  on  manufactures* 
and,  in  general,  on  all  objects  of 
commerce,  not*only  have  banished 
from  our  unfortunate  country  that 
liberty,'  without    vhich  there    can 
be  nei tiler  arts,  cultivation,  or  com- 
merce;   not    only    have    rendered 
odious  the  fiscal  .administration,  and 
even  industi^y  iUelf ;  but,  which  is 
more,    inflicting    on    it    incurable 
wounds,  have  ever  been  only  a  fee- 
ble  resource  for  supplying  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  state.    Observation 
and  experience   have  shewn    their 
prejudicial  effects;  the  people  have 
cried  out  for  a  remedy ;  the  decline 
of  our  manufa<;tures,  and  the  mer- 
cantile system  unanimously  embra- 
ced by  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 
But  though  the  government  knew 
these    detects,  and  reformed  them 
partially,  these  refbmii  were  a  new 
vice,  which  only  still  more  embcoil- 
cd  the  system.    At  lenffth  the  time 
is    arrived   when   good    principles 
shall  triumph  over  ignorance,  and 
the  nation  which  has  appeared  great 
and  miyestic  in  the  eyes  of  all  Eu- 
rope by  its  valour  and  its  virtue^ 
shall  be  so  abo  by  the  liberality  of 
its  principles  and  the  goodness  of 
its  interior  administration.    The  su- 
preme junta  of  government  of  the 
kingdom  is  wdl  convinced,  that  the 
riches  of  individuals  are  the  riches 
of  the  state',  and  that  no  nation  can 
be  rich  without  encouraging  its  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and    industry; 
and  that  industry  in  general  does 
not  increase  but  ^remove  the  obsta- 
cles which  may' obstruct  both  the 
fiscal  and  civil  laws.     From  these 
considerations    the  supreme    junta 
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cannot  omit  occopynig  itself  with 
this  vrork,  bqffinmny  with  the  mott 
urgent  reform^  iH^ich  Is  that  of  the 
conthbutiona.  Mid  proTiding,  in  the 
place  of  those  srbolisbed,  othcfs  up- 
on such  things  as  can  more  pit)per-4 
ly-  be  reqaiml  to  contribute,  distri- 
buting them  equally  among  the' 
contributOTB,  exacting  them  in  the 
tinie  and  manner  least  ofiensiTe^ 
and  coBectin^  (hem  with  the  least 
expense  possible.  Thus  the  con- 
tributions, which  are  always  an  evil, 
shall  fatt  only  on  those  who  can 
contribute,  diaH  be  ap|4ied  to  tlieir 
true  objecU,  and  not  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  tax-gatherers,  who  are  onprodtic- 
tire  cotisumers,  and  so  many  hands 
tast  to  industry.  In  consequence, 
therefure,  of  these  principles,  the 
kinr  our  Lord  Don  Ferdinand  Vil. 
and  m  bis  royal  name  the  s«preme 
junta  of  the  government  of  the 
htngdom  decrees  as  foUowsr— Art. 
1.  The  contributions  known  by 
the  natne  of  Alcabalas,  Censo,  and 
Millonesyft    shall  be    abolished^   as 


soon  as  those  wfaieh  are  affMinted 
to  supply  their  plate  shall  be  ap- 
propriated and  established.— Art.  3« 
The  departmentof  6naQee  ischarged 
to  propose  to  his  m^yesty  the  contri- 
butions which  shall  supply  the  place 
of  those  .abolished.— Art.  S.  The 
present  deqree  shall  be  printed,  pub* 
lished,  and  dreuktedt  in  the  usual 
form,  from  the  ro^al  pidace  of  Se- 
ville, August  7, 1809. 

MAaavfsof  AsTOBCa,  Prcaident 
Don  MAariN  ve  Gakat. 


AsiBBtCA. 

Briniflh  Deserters.  Case  of  the  Men 
arrested  as  Deserters  from  the 
Frigate  L'Africaine,  by  John 
Hunter,  Esq.  Sheriff  Df  Bsltimore, 
at  the  request  of  WiUhun  Wood, 
Esq.  BritMh  Consul  fisr  the  Pott 
of  Baltimore. 

An  habeas  onrpus  was  applied 
for  to  Judge  Scott,  kite  on  Thurs- 
day evenings  on  behsdf  of  seven 
men,  asrested  and  held  in  custody 
by  the  sheriff  at  tlie  request,  and  on 


^  [The  Akabala  is  a  tribute  or  royal  duty  which  is  paid  upon  every 
article  so1d>  in  the  form  of  a  percentage,  according  to  the  v^ue  <^  the 
commodity.  This  per-cehtage  is  varied ;  but  all  the  Isws  and  ordinances 
respecting  it,  to  remove  ambiguity  and  to  prevent  exactiona,  are  coUeeted 
in  a  book  caMed  the  AlbabalotoribJ  There  is  a  Spanish  proverb  which 
tofficiintly  shews  the  unpopularity  of  this  form  of  tavltiou'— Sirisn  ^eaca- 
bre  la  Alcabalacse  lo  paga.  "  Whoever  informs  of  the  Aleabak  shocdd 
pay  it.^^  In  the  Recopiiacion  de  los  Lues  the  superior  clergy  and  jad«s 
are  exempted  from  it  The  Censo,  which  has  oeen  improperly  ctMcd 
Ciensos  and  Ciensas  in  the  ne\^  spapers,  is  a  tate  colkcled  «m  the  rests 
of  bouses  and  estateii.  The  Millones  is  an  aid  that  the  kingdom  gimitwi 
to  the  soverei^  on  tlie  tfonsumption  of  six  ailides  of  domestic  usifi,  Wine, 
vinegar,  oil,  butcher's  meat,  soap,  and  tallow  caniHes.  Among  the 
accc^modations  at  court,  in  ^e  council  of  finances,  there  \k  an  apartment 
called  the  Sala  de  Millones.  Ih  this  room  or  hall  the  afiirs  rehuin^  So 
this  due  to  the  king,  are  trsnsacted,  as  wdl  as  some  others  r^rdhug  the 
tax  on  tobacco,  cocoa,  and  a  few  other  commodities.  Ine  persons 
sppointed  to  superintend  this  business  consist  of  some  ijhemberv  of  tike 
eouncil  of  dances,  and  several  deities  nominated,  by  iheh  df  thi»  tides 
of  Spkin  as  have  authority  to  votfc  fer  reJiresehtativH  {ftaotatdnfttM)  m 
the  Cortes.] 
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the  statement  of  die  British  consul 
that  they  were  deserters,  by  theit 
counscL  The  habeas  corpus  was 
issued  »  preyed  ibr,  returnable  the 
next  morning  «t  nine  o'clock.  A^^ 
cordingly,  this  morning,  the  men 
were  he oti^ht  up  aipidsl  an  ifnmense 
concoune  of  citizens,  who  fiUad 
the  court-house  sod  the  neighbour^ 
ing  street,  and  the  sheriff  made  re- 
turn that  fce  had  arrested  and  de^ 
tained  the  men  in  custody,  m  t^rtue 
of  the  following/ flom  the  Brttitt 
consul : 

"  British   Consufg  Office, 
Baltimore,  Sept.  6,  1809. 
Sir, 

Haring  received  information 
that  thirteen  seamen  have  de- 
serted from  L'Africaine  frigate,  and 
are  now  in  this  city,  I  have  to  re- 
quest that  you  will  be  pleased  to- 
secure  them  tiS  they  can  be  sent  on 
board. — I  am,  &c.  Wm.  Wood." 
*•  John  Hunter,  Es^.'* 

By  virtue  of  this  authority,  I 
have  arrested  and  put  in  prison  the 
following  persons,  to  wit:  John 
Nowland,  Wifliam  Whokes,  Denis 
Murphy,  Hichard  Hewes,  John 
Earp,  John  Bnrwel^  and  Jacob 
Lamb.  Tbe  judge  said  that  he 
had  conceived  it  his  duty  to  give  no- 
tice to  Mr.  Wood  (the  British  con- 
suf]  of  the  application^  so  that  he 
might  appear  and  shew  cause,  if 
any  he  had,  why  the  men  should  be 
detained. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
!Mr.  Wood  came  into  court,  and  the 
coutisel  for  the  'prisonet^„  Messrs. 
Gleim  and  J.  L,  Donaldson,  uqov^ 
the  court  that  the  men  be  dis^ 
charged,  sufficient  cause  for  their 
detention  not  appealing  on  tbeir  re- 
turn. Mr.  Wood^s  counsel,  Mc 
Walter  Dbrsey,  rec^uested  to  be  al- 
lbwe<f  time  to  inquire  into  the  law ; 
and  ^id,  thitt  they  would  he  ready 
to  jtrove  that  thesr  tnen  were  de- 


serters from  his  Britannic  majesty's 
ship.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoners 
objected  to  the  delay.  Tbe  chief 
justice  stated,  that  the  opinion  of 
the  secretary  of  state  had  satisfied 
him,  that  deserters  from  British 
vessels  ought  not  to  he  arrested  or 
detained  under  the  authority  of  the 
government  of  the  Unitea  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  them 
Up  to  Che  officers  of  the  British  go- 
vernment ;  he  therefore  ordered  the 
l^isoners  to  be  immediately  dis- 
charged. Tbe  audience  expressed 
their  approbation  of  his  decision  by 
three  loud  and  tumultuous  huzzas 
and  execrations  of  the  tories,  and 
carried  off  the  deserters  in  triumph  ! 

Keport  made  to  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  and  King,  protector  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
by  His  Excdlency  Count  de 
Honeburgh,  Minister  of  War, 
Sept.  15,  1809. 

Sire, 
If  the  numerous  victories  of  your 
majesty,  and  the  extraordinary 
successes  of  your  armies,  be  at 
the  same  time  the  work  of  your 
genius,  the  result  of  the  most  scien- 
tific military  combinations,  t>f  your 
inherent  intrepidiU%  and  of  the 
courage  of  so  many  brave  men,  these 
victories  and  successes  are  no  less 
owing  to  your  admirable  foresight. 
It  is  this  which  has  inspired  your 
majesty  with  the  idea  of  assembling 
at  first,  in  the  interior  of  the  empire, 
whatever  migh\  be  the  complexion 
of  affkirs,  the  youth  of  Trance  who 
are  successively  called  to  serve  thei^ 
country,  and  of  making  them  con- 
stantly pay  their  contribution  to  the 
jiafety  of  the  state,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  accustom  themselves  to 
arms.  The  temporary  dereliction 
of  this  system  would  be  productive 
of  some  danger  to  the  empire, 
and  it  would  be  placing  rather 
too    great    a   reliance    upon     the 

future. 
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future,  however  flattering  appear- 
ances might  be  at  present,  to 
suffer  the  depots  in  the  interior  of 
France  to  want  the  regular  supply 
of  recruits,  whenever  a  part  of  the 
young  soldiers  who  fill  them  should 
be  called  into  actual  service.  A 
short  glance  at  the  state  of  your 
majesty's  armies  will  b^  sufficient  to 
shew,  that  the  levy,  which  I  fed  it 
my  duty  to  propose,  is  sufficient  at 
present.  Master  of  Vienna,  and  of 
more  than  half  the  Austrian  monar* 
chy,  your  majesty  is  at  the  head  of 
the  most  formidable  army  that 
France  ever  had  beyond  the  Rhine ; 
and  to  judge  of  what  it  is  capable  of 
effecting,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mention,  that  it  was  hardly  formed 
when  it  conquered  Austria,  in  the 
fields  of  Thaun,  of  Abersberg,  and 
of  Eokmuhl.  Whether  the  nego- 
tiations of  Althenbui'gh  terminate  in 
peace,  or  whether  the  war  continue, 
your  majesty  has  in  your  depots 
troops  enougn,  fit  to  take  the  field, 
to  recruit  your  army  in  Germany. 
In  the  month  of  January  your  ma- 
jesty pursued  the  English  army  in 
Gallicia.  While  you  were  engaged 
in  it,  your  majesty  was  informed 
that  the  court  of  vieima  intended 
to  break  its  engagements.  Though 
such  an  event  seemed  to  call  the 
principal  part  of  your  forces  into 
Germany,  your  majesty  nevertheless 
thought  proper  to  leave  your  veteran 
army  in  Spain  ;  not  that  the  whole 
of  that  army  was  actually  necessary 
to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the 
Spanish  rebels,  but  to  deprive  Eng- 
land of  the  possibility  of  prolonging 
that  rebellion,  of  which  she  is  the 
cause.  That  power  seeing  in  the 
new  system  established  in  Spain,  the 
presage  of  her  own  ruin>  did  not, 
however,  despair  of  overturning  it; 
and  her  ef&rts  upon  this  occasion 
have  greatly  surpassed  all  that  we 
have  seen  her    make    upon  similar 


occasions.  General  Moore  had  not 
been  able  to  bring  off  from  Galticia 
the  half  of  his  troops.  The  im- 
mense lossesi,  which  his  amiy  sus- 
tained, did  not  dissuade  the  £n|lifih 
goverriment  from  sending  a  fredi 
army,  consisting  of  40,000  men,  to 
Lisbon.  It  penetrated  to  the  centre 
of  Spain,  and  raUied  raund  it  tbc 
various  corps  of  insurgents.  The 
banks  of  the  Alberche  and  the  Ti^us 
witnessed  their  flight  aud  their  con- 
fusion. Compelled  to  retreat  to  tke 
further  side  of  that  river,  and  pur- 
sued at  the  poiiit  of  the  bayonet, 
they  totally  evacuated  Spain,  and 
the  Portuguese  saw  them  return  In 
disorder  to  their  territory.  At  the 
same  period,  an  army  of  equal  force 
suddenly  made  its  appearance  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Scheldt,  with  the 
intention  of  burning  the  dock-yards 
at  Antwerp;  there  our  enemies 
were  covered  with  confusion.  At 
their  approach.  Flushing  was  pro- 
vided with  a  numerous  garrismi ; 
12,000  picked  tropps  marched  from 
St.  Omer,  under  the  orders  of  the 
Senator  General  Rampon;  andei^ht 
demi-brigades  of  reserve,  which 
were  at  BoukMrne,  Louvaine,  and 
Paris,  proceeded  post  to  the  points 
that  were  menaced.  Tliese  troopt 
were  of  themselves  suffici^t  for  the 
defence  of  Antwerp.  That  place. 
which  is  covered  by  a  stronger  ram- 
part, and  the  advanced  works  which 
your  majesty  caused  to  be  con- 
structed four  years  ago,  is  atiO 
further  protected  by  exteasive  in- 
undations ;  and  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Scheldt,  the  fort  of  La  Tete  da 
Flandrej  which  is  itself  surrounded 
by  an  mundation  of  3,000  toisesy 
secures  the  communication'  ^  Ant- 
werp with  our  fortresses  in  ^c  north. 
The  English  expedition  was  formed 
upon  the  $uppositioh|  that  Antwerp 
was  only  an  open  cityi  whereas  that 
fortress    could    not   be'  taken  hut 

after 
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afler  a  long  siesje.  Inrlepcn^ent  of 
troops  of  the  line,  your  majesty 
saw,  at  the  first  siornal,  150,000  na- 
tional pruards  ready  to  march,  and 
at  their  head  the  majors  of  your  in- 
fantry, officers  of  the  fifth  h?.ttaliuns, 
and  veteran .  officers ;  you  found  in 
their  ranka  a  number  of  old  suldiers. 
Numerous  detachments  of  cavalry 
of  the  Hnc  were  preceded  by  the 
genS'iTarinerie  of  France.  The 
English  were  not  aware  that  this 
hranch  of  force  alone  could,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  assemble  at  anv 
piven  point  60  squadrons,  composed 
of  men  that  had  seen  Bixteen  years 
f»f  service,  all  equally  experienced, 
equally  well  disciplined  and  armed 
as  those  brave  cuirassiers,  who, 
under  your  majesty's  orders,  have 
brought  to  so  high  a  pitch  the  jrlory 
of  the  French  cavalry.  As  if  by 
enchantment,  the  dispositions  pre- 
scribed by  your  inajesty  caused  to 
appear,  at  the  same  instant,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Scheldt,  and  at  the 
rendczvoas  of  the  reserve  at  Lisle 
and  Maestricht,  four  ditlerent  ar- 
mies, under  the  command  of  Marshal 
the  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  and  Mar- 
shals the  Dukes  of  Corne^liano, 
Valmy,  and  Istria.  .  The  sudden 
cievtlopement  of  such  a  force,  and 
the  national  impulse  which  con- 
tinued to  multiply  its  numbers, 
struck  the  eiicmy  with  consterna- 
tion. Their  enterprize,  calculated 
\i\^ik  false  data,  completely  failed. 
Kurope  has  witnessed  the  realization 
of  that  which  your  majesty's  pene- 
tration anticipated,  when  you  pro- 
nounced tliat  this  expedition  ori|^i- 
i5aied  ia  ignorance  and  inexperience; 
.and  when,  sparing  of  Irrencb  blood, 
and  directing  that  a  plan  merely 
defensive  should  be  followed,  yo\^ 
wrote  to  me,  '  \\c  are  happy  to 
fjud  the  English  crowding  into  the 
marshes  of  Zealand;  let  them  be 
merely  kept  in  check,  and  their  army 


will  be  speedily  destroyed  by  the 
bad  air,  and  the  epidemic  fevers  of 
that  country.'  Whilst  our  troops 
were  distributed  in  comfortable  can- 
tonments in  the  environs  of  Ant- 
werp, or  stationed  in  that  fortress, 
'  the  Ei^2:lish\ariny,  encamped  m  the 
midst  of  marshes,  and  destitute  of 
water  fit  for  drinkinji^,  lost  upwards 
of  O'le-thinlof  its  soldiers.  But  the 
facility  which  the  Eni^lish  have  of 
going' by  sea  frotn  one  quarter  to 
anoth,^r,  may  lead  us  to  expect  that 
all  that  will  have  escaped  the  disas- 
ters of  this  expedition,  will  be  sent 
to  reinforce  their  army  in  Portugal. 
Sire,  the  various  fields  of  battle  in 
which  your  ^irmies  have  distin- 
guished themselves,  are  too  remote 
from  each  other  to  admit  of  your 
marchintJT,  without  inconvenience  to 
the  soldier,  one  of  your  armiei, 
from  one  scene  of  action  to  the 
other;  and  your  majesty,  so  higl)ly 
satisfied  with  the  zeal  of  th'*  troops 
you  command  beyond  the  ^Danube, 
is  anxious  to  spare  them  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  war  in  Spain.  Be- 
sides, the  French  armies  beyond 
the  Pyrenees,  now  consist  of  300 
battalions  and  150  squadrons.  It  is 
therefore  sufficient,  without  sending 
any  additional  corps  thither,  to  keep 
up  at  their  full  estabKshment  those 
already  there.  Thirty  thousand  men, 
collected  at  Bayonne,  afibrd  the 
means  of  accomplishing  this  object, 
and  of  repulsing  any  force  which  the 
English  may  ciusc  to  advance.  In 
this  state  of  things,  I  conceived  that 
it  corresponded  with  your  maje>ty*s 
views  to  limit  the  levy,  necessary  at 
this  moment,  to  the  contingent  in- 
dispensably requisite  for  replacing, 
in  the  battalions  of  the  interior,  the 
drafls  which  are  daify  made  from 
them.  The  returns  which  will  be 
laid  before  your  majesty  will  inform 
you,  that,  of  the  conscription  for 
the  years  1806-7-8-9  and  10,  there 
(U)  still 
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•tin  remain  more  than  80,000,  vfho, 
though  haliotted,  have  not  yet  .been 
called  into  actual  fivrvioe.    This  im- 
mense reinforcement  might  inarch 
against  your  ^nemiea,  should    that 
measure  he  rendered  neceiaary  by 
any  imminent  danger  to  the  atate. 
X  propose  to  your  m^e&ty  to  call  out 
only  36,00Q,  and  to  declare  all  those 
elates  entirely  free  from  any  futuie 
call.     By  this  means,  your  armies, 
8ire,    will  be    maintained  at  their 
present    respectable    establishment, 
and  a  considerable  num1>er  of  your 
subjects  will  be  definitively  released 
fimn  the  conscription.   Your  nuyesty 
will  have  also  at  your  disposal,  tbe 
S5,000  men  afforded  by  the  class  of 
•1811,  upon  whom  I  shall  not  pro* 
pose  to  your  majesty  to  make  any 
call,  unless  events  should  -disappoint 
Tour  hopes  and  pacific  intentioiis. 
Your  majesty's  armies  are  equally 
foi^idable  from  their  numbers   as 
from  thieir  courage.    But  who  could 
advise  France  not  to  {proportion,  her 
efforts  to  those  of  her  enemies  ?  In 
giving  such  advice,  the  result  of  the 
most  imprudent  .security,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  forget  taat  Austria, 
^ery    lately,    had  on    foot  700,000 
men;  and  that  to  create  this  gigan- 
tic force,  that  power  did  not  hesi- 
tate  to   expose  her    population  to 
•.almost   total     destruction,    and    to 
attack  the  very  basts  of  her   pro- 
sperity.   We  JKiust  equa%  forget, 
that  England  has  taken  part  in  the 
continental  war>  by  landing,  at  the 
same  moment,  three  difierent  armies, 
on  the    ooasts  of  Naples,  Holland, 
and    Portugal.     The    agitation   of 
those  who  are  jealous  of  France  has 
been  redoubled,  because  they  are 
conscious  that  the  .present  crisis  has 
for  ever  fixed  her  greatness.    Their 
eiTorca  will   be    impotent,    because 
France  has  been  enabled  to  reach 
the  highest  pinnade  of  success  and 
of  glo^;  without  making  any  of  those 


Tuinous  sacrifioea  which  destroy  ber 
enemies.     In  fact,  notwithstanding 
the  successive  calls,  up  to  the   pre- 
sent moment,  made  upon  the  differ- 
ent das&es    of  conscripts^   scarcely 
have  unenfourth  of  those  who  com- 
posed them  taken  the  field.     In  con- 
sidering the  situation  of  your   ma- 
jesty's arnves  and  the  results  of  the 
Englii^h  'expeditions,  can  w^,  with- 
out a  d/egree'  of  satisfaction,  .heboid 
England,    in   imitation  of   Austria^ 
making    efforts   disproportionate  to 
her  means,  and   the  wants  of  her 
navy }    What  can  she  expect  frora 
this  contest  upon  bnd,  and  man  to 
man,  with  France,  that  shall  not  re- 
dound to  her  own  injury  and  db- 
gracc?     Sire,   the   French     people* 
will  have  to  thank  your  majesty  lor 
the    inexpressible    advantage     and 
glory  of  a  peace,  conquered  without 
maritime  expeditions,  from  an  ene- 
my who,  by  his  situation,  tb<ntglit 
himself  free  from  all  attack.     Erery 
serious  attempt  upon  the  Contincfit, 
on  the  part  of  the  J^gUsh,  is  a  step 
towards  a  general  peace.   The  ISxig" 
lish    ministers,  who  preceded    the 
members  of  the  present  government, 
a  more   able  set  of  men  than  the 
latter,  were  well  convinced  of  this 
tioith,  and  took  good  care  not  to 
commit  themselves   in  an  unequal 
contest.      It   did  not   escape  their 
observation,  that,  to  cany  on  a  Ions; 
,war,  it  was  necessMry  Aat  it  riiould 
press  lightly  upon  the  people  who 
had  to  support  it    Within  the  butt 
twelve  months,    ^he  war  has  cost 
England  more  blood  than  she  had 
previously    shed   from   the    period 
when    she    broke    the    peace    of 
Amiens :    conunitted  in  the  battles 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  whence  ber 
duty  and  her  interest  forbid  her  to 
reeede,  she  will  see  those  ooimtrics 
become  the  tomb    of  her  bravest 
warriois.    Sorrow  for  their  lots  wdl 
at  length  produce  in  the  minds  of 
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the  Eogliah  |i£ople  a  well-fo|iincled 
abhorrence  >of  dioae  cruel  v^iW, 
vfaose  ambition  audi  frai^ic  hatred 
dared  to  {yronounce  the  expresBioa 
of  ctfnuU  war.  It  will  excite  iu 
that  people  the  wish  for  a  general 
peace,  which  every  man  of  good 
seme  may  predict  to  be  near  at 
hand,  if  tha  English  persint  in  a 
continental  contest.  I  am  with 
respect,  &c. 

The  Minister  at  war, 

COVNT  De  H.UN«\£IIU11GU. 


Ma.  Cannisg^s  Stat£mevt. 

To  the  Earl  Camden,  &c.  .&c. 

Gloucester  Lodge, 
MyUr4,  IS'fiv.H,  J  809. 

i  h^d  wrjitt^  to  your  lordship  im- 
meidis^ely  afle^  the  publication  of 
your  tor^^.ip's  atatemejot;  b^t  I 
ddayed  sending  tfiy  letter,  in  tb^ 
hope  x>f  l^iaijtg  able  previously  <to 
«ubiiMt  it  to  the  peruMl  of  t^e  puke 
of  Por(i(axid. 

In  tiki$  j^ope  I  haye  \^ctn  .dis^^ 
pou^ted  )by  jt)^  fflijtal  events  which 
Jbias  depfijred  tb^  covmtry  of  one  of 
its  mofit  upright  ^nd  dittintere^ted 
p»tnoW;  the  king^  of  vne  ^of  bi$ 
most  f^itb/ul,  devoted,  and  a0ec- 
tiona^  subjects ;  M!^d  the  ^:orld,  of 
x>De  /ot  the  most  blameless  and  moKt 

nobte-^Uided  of  qien. 

Th^  siViated,  I  have  thought  k 
li^t  to  revise  what  I  had  written, 
and  scn^pulpusly  to  ^^punge  every 
reference  to  tfae  authority  of  thie 
Duke  of  Pv^tland,  whicji  would 
now  s|,aiid  vpcp  W-y  «ole  testimony ; 
retaining  .auc|;i  .o|ily  as  are  supported, 
either  :by  Fri^(99  4^uiaent9>  wbidb 
I  shall  be  ^a|ipy  tp  communicate  to 
your  loiodslyp ;  or  by  faots  wUcb 
Mfi  n^  knowa;!  {9  yQur  loi^ip, 
9T  U>.»ywir.coye9^e9j  and  in  which, 
<or  ^he  most  {>firt»  yo^ii^r  lond^hip  i^ 
voucaelf  QQiK^en^d* 


Neither,  however,  can  I  coatent 
myself  with  this  precaution,  but 
mufit  protest,  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  most  earnest  manner,  against 
any  possible  misconstruction,  by 
which  any  tbmg  in  the  following 
letter  can  be  strained  to  a  meaning 
unfavourable  to  the  motives  winch 
actuated  <he  Duke  of  Portland'^ 
conduct. 

It  is  impossible,  indeed,  not  to 
regret  the  policy,  however  well 
iutentioned,  which  dictated  the  re- 
^rve  practised  towards  Lord  C'd'itlc- 
riiagh,  in  the  beginning  of  thi^  trans- 
action ;  or  that  practised  towards 
my.nelf  in  its  conclusion.  It  is  to 
be  resetted,  that  the  Duke  of 
PortlaAd  ahould  have  ii^posed,  and 
that  your  lordship  shovdd  have  ac- 
cepted, the  condition,  in  the  first 
communication^  between  you.  It 
is  also  to  be  regretted,  that  I  should 
not  haye^  learnt  in  July,  that  your 
lordship  was  not  then  party  to  the 
assurances  then  ^iven  to  me  on  be- 
half of  Lord  CasUereagh^s  friend^  in 
general;  and  that  another  member 
of  the  cabinet,  comprehended  in 
that  description,  had,  a9  I  have  £ince 
beard,  refused  to  concur  in  tbem. 

Hkd    I    been    made  acquainted 
with  these  circumstances,  I  should 
then  hav<e  resigned;  and  my  resig- 
nation   would,  at   that  time,    have 
^aken  place  without  inconvenience 
or    embarrassment,    find     without 
atinring    those    questions    (no    way 
connected  with  the  causes  of  my 
retiremeht),    or  subjecting  me    to 
those  misinterpretations  of  my  con- 
duct and  motives,  which  have  been* 
produced  by  the  .coincidence  of  my 
resignation  with  that  of  the  Duke 
.of  Portland.    But,  however  this  ro- 
.^Tvc  may  be  to  be  regretted,  it  i# 
impossible  to  attribute  the  adoption 
of  it,  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of 
•  Portland,  to  any  either  motives  than 
to  4utt  gentlenesf  of  nature  ip^hicU 
(U  2)  emi- 
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eminently  distinguished  him ;  and  which  Lord  Castiercagh  re8<»rted  : 
which  led  him  to  endeavour,  above  and  when,  after  mature  oonsiderm- 
all  thinp^  to  prevent  political  diiier-  tion,  his  lordship  determined  to  re- 
ences  from  growing  into  personal  sort  to  that  appeal  in  the  first  in« 
dissention^;  and  to  aim  at  executing  stance,  I  should  have  thought  that 
whatever  arrangement  might  be  such  a  choice  deliberativelj  made, 
expedient  for  improving  or  strength-  would  have  been  felt  by  Yna  friends 
ening  the  administration,  with  the  to  be  equally  conclusive  upfm  ihera 
concurrence,  if  possible,  of  all  its  as  upon  himself.  But  your  lordship 
existing  members.  And  no  man  needs  not  to  be  infonned,  how  aasi- 
who  knows  the  affectionate  respect  duously  my  character  has  been  ai»- 
and  attachment  which  the  manly  sailed  by  writers  in  the  newspapers^ 
and  generous  qualities  of  the  Duke  espousing  Lord  Castlereagh's  qnar- 
of  Portland's  mind  was  calculated  rel,  and  supposed  (I  trust,  most  in- 
to command,  and  which  I  invariably  juriously)  to  be  'his  lordship's  parti* 
bore    to    him,    will  suspect  me   of  cular  friends. 

being  willing  to   estabhsh  my  own  The  perversions  and  misrepresen- 
vindication,  at  the  expence  of  the  tations  of  anonymous  writers,  bow- 
slightest   disrespect  to  his  memory,  ever,  would  not  have  extorted  from 
or  prejudice  to  his  fame.  me  any  reply.     But   to  them    aoc- 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  ceeded  the  publication  of  Lord  Ca»- 
Your  lordship's  most  obedient,  tlereagh's  letter  to  me,  Sept.  19th.  I 
V      humble  servant,  entirely  disbeheve  that  Lord  Castk- 
^         '  Georg£  Canning,  reagh,  and  I  distinctly  deny  that  I 
■  myself,  had  any  knowledge  of  this 
To  the  Earl    Camden.  publication.     But,  by   what  m^ns 
My  Lord,  it  matters  flot,  the  latter  is  now  be- 
The  statement;^  which  hat  been  fore  the   world ;    and  though     the 
published  ih  the  newspapers,  in  your  course  originally  chosen  by     Lord 
tordship's    name,    has    decided    a  Castlereagb    precluded     me     Irtmi 
question    on   which    I    had   before  offering  any    explanation    to    him, 
been  hesitating,  as  to  the  necessity  th^  course   which  has  since    been 
of  an  authentic  detail  of  the  trans-  adopted  on  his  behalf  (though  un- 
actions,-  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  in  doubtedly    without      his     pnrity] 
them,  or  am  acquainted  with  them,  might  perhaps   have    been    consi- 
to  which  that  statement  refers.     For  dered  ^as  rendering  such  an  expb- 
that  purpose,  I  think  &  direct  ad-  nation  due   to  myself.    It  is«  how- 
dress  to  your  loiHship  more  deco-  ever,  only  since  your  lordship's  pob- 
rous,   both    towards    your  lordship  lication,  that  I  have  felt  it  to  he  in- 
and  for  myself,  than  an  aiionymous  dispensably  necessary, 
paragraph  in  a  newspaper.  The    statement    on    my    hebah* 
It  is  with  the  most  painful  reluc-  .  which  has  also  found  its  «ay«  with- 
tance  that    I   recur    to  a  subject.  Out  my  consent,   and  ag^nst    Cny 
which,  so  far  as  it  concerns  Ix>rd  wish,  into  the  public  papers,    was 
Castlereagh  and  myself,   had  been  written    under  a  sense  of  delicacy 
settled  in  a  manner  which  is  usually,  and  restraint    as  to  the  partknrian 
I  believe,  considered  as  final.    Dis-  of  the  transaction  itadi^  iniiek  ttust 
cu&sions  of  the   cause    of   dispute  always  continue    to  prevail  ^    a 
more    commonly     precede,     than  great  degree ;  bat  fh>m  iHiicii  xnttA 
fisUow,    ^be    extreme    appeal,    to  Wednetday,   the  llth  of  October, 
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the  day  on  which  I  q^avc  up  the 
seals,  1  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
•oliciting*  any  dispensation. 

Of  the   indulf^ence  which  I  then 
most   humbly    solicited,     I   trust   1 
shall  be   able  to  avail  myself  buffi- 
cieatly    for    my    own    vinijication, 
withoHt  losing:  sijjht  of  thost  consi- 
derations  of  duty  and  propriety,   by 
which  the  use  of  such  an  in(luli»cuce 
must  necessarily   be    regulated  and 
confined.     It  is  stated  in  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh's  letter,  "  That  1  had  de- 
manded   and     procured     from   the 
Duke  of  Portland,  before  the  risincr 
of  parliament,  a  promise   for  Lord 
Castlereagh's  removal  from  the  war 
department;  that,   by  this  promise, 
Ijord  Castlcreagh's   situation,   as    a 
minister  of  the  crown,    was  made 
dependant    on    my  pleasure ;     and 
that    this     pramise     I      aflerwards 
thought  myself  entitled  to  enforce. 
That  after,  and  notwithstanding  this 
virtual  supersession  of  Lord   ('asde- 
rea^h  in  his  ofiice,  I  allowed  him  to 
originate  and  conduct  the  expedition 
to  the  Scheldt.     And    that   durinj;: 
this  whole  period,  .1  knew  that  the 
agitation   and  the    decision    of  the 
question  for  his  removal  were  con- 
cealed firom  him,   and  was  party  to 
this  concealment." 

Lord  Castlereagh,  indeed,  admits, 
that  he  *'  has  no  rj^ht,  as  a  public 
man,  to  resent  my  demanding,  upon 
public  grounds,  his  removal  from 
his  office,  or  even  from  the  admi- 
nistration, as  a  condition  of  my  con- 
tinuing a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment. But  he  contends,  that 
a  proposition  ''  justifiable  in  itself,'' 
ought  not  to  have  been  "  executed 
in  an  unjustifiable  manner,''  and  he 
makes  me  responbible  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  "  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration," and  some  members  of 
the  government,  *^  supposed  to  he 
his  (Lord  Castlereagh's)  friends," 
executed  the  proposition  which  he 
attributed  to  me. 


He  is  ready  to  acknowledge,  in- 
deed, "  that  I  pressed  for  a  disclo- 
sure, at  the  same  time  that  I  pressed 
for  a  decision  ;  and  that  the  disclo- 
sure was  resisted  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland  and  his  (Lord  Castle- 
reagh's,)  supposed  friends."  But, 
in  this  circumstance.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  professes  not  to  see  any  justi- 
fication of  what  he  conceives  to 
have  been  my  conduct  towards 
him :  because,  by  acquiescing  in 
the  advice  or  intreaties  of  his  *'  sup- 
posed friends,"  I  admitted  "  an  au- 
thority" on  their  part,  "  which  I 
must  have  known  them  not  to  pos- 
sess," because  "  by  pressing  for  dis- 
closure," I  shewed  my  own  sense  of 
the  "  unfairness"  of  concealment ; 
and  because,  with  that  sense,  I 
"  ought"  (as  he  conceives,  me  not 
to  have  done)  "  to  have  availed 
myself  of  the  same  alternative, 
namely,  my  own  resignation,  to  en- 
force disclosure,  which  I  did  to  en- 
force decision." 

Without  offering  a  single  word 
in  the  way  of  argument,  I  sliall,  by 
a  distinat  detail  of  facts,  in  the  order 
of  their  date,  substantiate  my  con- 
tradiction of  these  charges.  I  shall 
only   premise, 

1st.  That  I  had  (as  is  admitted 
by  Lord  Castlereagh)  an  unques- 
tionable right  to  require,  on  public 
grounds,  a  change  in  the  war  de- 
partment, considering,  at  the  same 
time,  the  alternative  of  my  own  re- 
signation. 

-  .2dly.  What  no  man  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  course  of  public 
business  will  dispute,  that  the  regu- 
lar, effectual,  and  straight  forward 
course  for  bringing  that  alternative 
to  issue,  was  to  state  it  directly  to 
the  "  head  of  the  administration/' 
the  king^s  chief  minister,  to  be  laid 
by  that  minister  before  tlie  king. 

I  proceed  to  the  detail  of  facts. 

April  3d. — I  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Poillaud,  containing  a 
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repreienta£ioTt  on  the  state  of  fais 
administration,  tnd  exprettin^  my 
\insh  and  intention,  unless  some 
change  were  ejected  in  it,  (a  re^ 
siirn. 

April  4th  to  8th,— Upon  the 
Dofcc  of  Portland's  requiring  a  more 
detailed  explanation,  as  to  the  teo-- 
trves  of  proflefed  resignation,  I 
stated,  among  other  things,  that  s 
change  either  in  my  own  depart- 
ment, or  that  of  Lord  Castlereayffa's, 
appeared  to  me  to  be  expedient  for 
the  public  service.  I  stated  my 
perfect  willingness  that  the  alterna- 
tive should  he  decided  for  my  re-  , 
tirement;  and  only  requested  that 
the  decision  might,  if  possible,  take 
place  before  the  recommencement 
of  business  in  jl>arliamenft,  after  the 
Ea.^ter  holidays.  The  Duke  of 
Portland-  requested  nle  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  my  intention  to  re-  ■ 
sign;  wishing  to  hare  an  opportn- 
nrty  of  consulting  with  some  of  our 
colleagues,  before  he  determined 
what  advice  to  lay  before  the 
king. 

April  16 The   Easter    holidays 

thus  passed  awaly.  On  the  16th  of 
April,  shortly  after  his  grace's  return 
to  town  from  Bulstrode,  the  Duke 
of  Portland  opened  the  subject  <o 
one  o(  the  Members  of  th^  cabinet, 
whose  name,  (not  having  been  hi- 
therto brought  forward)  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  mention. 
Your  lordship  is  perfectly  acqualmted 
with  it.  By  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
desire,  I  had  a  cbrnvninifkation  nirrth 
tli^t  member  of  the  cabinet,  wkhin 
a  very  few  days  after  his  iMfcrview 
with  the  Duke  of  PortlatJd.  He 
strongly  represented  the  diffictrity 
of  ni[aking  any  new  arrangement,* 
during  the  sitting  of  parliament ; 
and  urged  me  to  defer  th^  {pressing 
my  owh  resignation  till  the  end  of 
the  session.  To  this  recommenda- 
tion I  did  not  promise  to  ik:cede ; 


.  but  we  agreed,  (#h^er  upo6  hitf 
sQggestion  or  upon  mine,  I  ate  not 
confident)  that^  at  aM  events,  b» 
step  whatever  eovkl  properly  be 
tdken,  nnfil  after  the  d^bioa  of 
the  question  of  the  t^riterafal^; 
which  was  abent  this  time  brocq^ 
forward  in  the  House  of  Com^ 
moAs. 

April  >?5£h.— That  questi^  w^ 
decided  on  Tuesday  ti^  2bth  ^ 
April. 

April  dSth^-^On  Friday  the  96d», 
the  Duke  of  Portland  cotomunioated 
fully  with'  your  k>rdih'ip,  and  Id* 
formed  me,  as  the ,  resnk  of  tbat 
cemmmiication,  thai  your  lordibipf 
fought  a  cinage  in  Lord  Caatle* 
reagb's  sitoation  iti  the  govern^ 
ment  desirable,  provided  it  cooki  be 
eftected  honoufn>}y  for  Lord  Ca^ye* 
reagh,  and  thaA  it  **  crndd  be  #eooki- 
ciled  to  Lord  Caatlereagh's  ieeliBg»." 
From  this  period,  I  uhderstood  tbat 
your  lordship  was  ^constantly  cofi- 
suked  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  m 
every  step  of  the  transaetioB.  Other 
membem  of  the  d&hinet  iret^  ^Iso 
consulted  hy  the  Dtike  of  Portknd  | 
but  how  many  of  tb^m,  or  at  what 
precise  periods,  I  neither  kmtw  at 
the  time,  nor  dan  now  anderfalie  t^ 
say.  Shortly  after  yoor  krdsbsp's 
first  interview  with  the  BaJte  of 
Portland,  {I  am  stnre  belb^  the  5tb 
of  Mav),  uiat  member  of  the  cabi* 
net  with  whom  his  grace  had  fttt 
communicated^  reported  to  me  a 
suggestion  of.  your  lordship's  of  a 
clMnge  of  offi6e  for  Lord  Caaaie^ 
reagh,  evidently  calenlat^  on  the 
principles  which  ynm*  lordship  had 
stMed  as  indispensable  to  sach  a 
change.  Whether  this  eonmonica- 
ti(Hff  to  me  was  in  the  nature  of  a  di* 
rect  mess;^  from  yoar  lordship,  I  do 
not  exactly  know.  Bat  I  understood 
distiiitttly  that  you  knew  of  itrbeiii|| 
m^de  to  me;  and  thftt  whalfever 
observation  1  might  anke  u|Kiii  ik, 
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wu  t^  be  reported  to*  your  lordship. 
What  I  obsen'ed  upoa  it  was^  in 
subeCaoGe,  that  it  was  not  for  me  to 
«ay  what  change  would  be  proper ; 
that  I  had  done  ail  that  I  had 
thought  mysdif  either  called  upon 
or  at  liberty  to  do,  in  stating  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland  my  opinions,  and 
my  intention  to  resign;  that  the 
Duke  of  Portland  alone  could  either 
propose  any  change,  or  obtain  the 
necessary  authority  for  carrying  it 
into  efiect;  and  that  I  ther^ore 
recommended  that  your  lordship 
should  state  your  suggestion  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland. 

May  5th.^On  tlie  5th  of  May, 
the  Ihike  of  Portland  hiformed  me, 
that  he  bad  determined  to  lay  the 
i^bole  subject,  on  the  'following 
Wednejaday,  before  his  majesty. 

May  lOtlu-^On  Wednesday  the 
10th  of  May,  he  mformed  me  that 
be  bad  done  so;  and  that  his  ma- 
jesty hid  been  graciously  pleased  to 
saj  that  be  would  take  the  subject 
tato  bb  serioua  conaideration. 

May  31st. — On  Wednesday  the 
Slst'of  May,  apj^bending  it  to  be 
pOMible  that  my  intention  might 
not  have  been  ftdly  explained  to  his 
imgesty,  and  thinking  it  ,my  duty 
to  leave  no  doubt  upon  it,  I  humbly 
repeated  to  his  majesty  th^  repre- 
sentatioaa  which  I  had  before  made 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  hum- 
bly tendered  roy  resignation,  I  re- 
ceived thereupon  his  majesty^s  gra- 
cious conunandi  to  retain  my  situa- 
tkm  until  his  mi^esty  should  have 
considered,  the  whole  subject. 

June  Sth^^-Some  time  in  the 
couKse  of  the  next  week,  I  think  on 
tke  8tb  of  June,  the  Duke  of  Port^ 
laad  slated  to  me,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived his  majesty^s  commands,  to 
propose,  and  to  carry  into  efieot,  at 
the  end  of  the  session  of  parlia- 
menty  an  arrangement  for  a  partial 
change  in  the  war  departmeQt.  The 


•particulars  of  this  arrangement  I  do. 
not  think  it  proper  to  detail;  feel- 
ing it  my  duty  to  limit  myself 
strictly  to  what  is*  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  th& explanation  of  my  own 
conduct.  It  is  sufficient  to  state, 
that  the  object  of  this  arrangement 
was  not  the  removal  of  Lord  Castle- 
rea^h,  but  a  new  distribution  of  the 
busu)e&s  of  the  war  dapartmeut, 
whereby  that  part  of  it  ymich  was 
connected  with  political  correspond- 
ence would  have  been  transferred 
to  the  foreign  office ;  and  the  busi- 
ness of  another  office  then  vacant, 
would  have  been  transferred  to  Lord 
Castlereagh.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
add,  that  the  effect  of  this  new  dis- 
tribution would  not  hare  been  to 
take  out  of  Lord  Castlereagh's 
bandit  the  superintendance  of  the 
expedition  to  the  Scheldt. 

June  I3lh.— On  the  13th  of 
June,  I  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, signifying  to  him,  that  al- 
though such  an  arrangement  had 
never  entered  into  my  contempla^ 
tion,  and  although  I  did  not  think 
it  calculated  to  remedy  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  had  induced  me  to 
bring  the  state  of  the  administration 
und^  his  grace ^s  consideration,  I 
was  ready,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
tp  undertake  and  discharge,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  any  duty  which 
his  majesty  might  be  graciously 
pleased  to  devolve  upon  me ;  but  1 
expressed,  at  the  same  time,  great 
doubts,  whetlier  this  arrangement 
could  be  expected  to  be  acceptable 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  or  (in  all  its 
parts)  satisfactory  to  the  public 
feeling. 

June  18th.— On  Sunday,  the  18lh 
of  June,  (parliament  being  expect- 
ed to  rise  on  the  20th  or  31st},  I 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  to 
inquire  whether  this  arrangement, 
or  any  other,  was  to  take  place ; 
•tating  to  him,  that  **  if  things  re- 
mained 
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mained  as  they  then  were,  I  was  de- 
termined not  to  remain  in  office  " 

June  ISth. — In  answer,  the  Duke 
of  Portland  mentioned  to  me  a.  new 
plan  of  arrano^emcnt,  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  he  had  been 
authorized  to  cvirry  into  eilect;  and 
stated,  that  he  had.  sent  for  your 
lordship  and  other  membcrd  of  the 
cabinet,  with  whom  your  lordship 
and  the  Duke  of  Portland  bad  been 
in  constant  communication,  to  co- 
operate with  him,  in  forwarding^  this 
new  plan,  and  to  urge  Lord  Castle- 
rtagh  to  consent  to  it.  The  particu- 
lars of  this  new  plan  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  state,  as  I  learnt  from 
the  Dyi\<^c  of  Portland,  ei.her  the 
next  (lay  or  the  day  folIowin<(  it, 
that  to  this  plan  Lord  Castlereagh 
certainly  could  not  be  brought  to 
agree.  Whether  this  was  known  to 
his  grace  only  from  your  lordship, 
or  tlirough  your  lordship  from  Lord 
Castlejeagh  himself,  I  was  not  ap- 
prized. 

June  21st. — On  Wednesday,  the 
day  of  the  rising  of  parliament,  I 
was  assured  by  the  Diuke  of  Port- 
land, that  the  specific  arrangement 
which  he  had  in  the  first  instance 
proposed,  viz.  the  new  distribution 
of  the  business  of  the  war  depart- 
ment should  be  carried  into  effect; 
and  that  his  majesty  had  directed 
him  to  desire  your  l<Srd»hip  to  com- 
municate his  decision  to  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh. 

June  27th. — On  Thcsday,  June 
the  27th,  finding  no  cotriiiipnication 
had  yet  been  made  to  Loi^d  Castle- 
reagh, I  wrote  to  the  Dtlk'e  of  Port- 
laud  in  terms  of  the  strongest  re- 
monstrance, both  against  the'coti- 
cealment  and  the  delay;  and  inti- 
mated my  determiriiitiorf  to  recur  to 
my  original  intention,  and  to  press 
the  acceptance  of  my  resignation. 

June  5^8th.— Accordingly  on  the 
following  day,  Wedi^esday  the  28th 


of  Jrjie,  I  had  an  audience  of  the 
king,  in  whi.h  I  humbly  and  earr 
nestly  repeated  to  his  majesty  th^ 
tender  of  my  resignation.  That 
same  evening,  the  Duke  of  PorUaDd 
informed  me  that  he  had  that  day 
signified  fo  your  lordship  the  king^s 
desire,  that  your  lordship  should 
communicate  the  intended  arrange- 
•ment  to  Lord  Castlereagh ;  and 
that  the  communication  was  to  be 
made  by  y;ur  lordship  as  i^ocm  as 
the  expedition  had  sailed,  which,'  it: 
was  expected,  would  be  in  less  than 
a  fortnight  from  that  time. 

July  5th. — But  hcfore  this  fort- 
night elapsed,  viz.  on  Wednesday 
the  5th  of  July,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land informed  me,  that,  in  consi- 
deration oF  the  difficulties  attend tnsr 
the  proposed  arrangement,  he,  and 
those  with  whom  he  had  consiilted, 
were  of  opinion,  that  another  should 
be  substituted  fiir  it,  which  be  trust- 
ed would  al^  be  nrore  agreeable  to 
me.  He  told  me,  that  hopes  were 
entertained  that  your  lordship  would 
determine  to  offer  your  resigriation^ 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  a  gene- 
ral arrangement^  in  which  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  war  department 
might  be  effected  consistently  with 
Lord  CastlereagVs  feelings.  fie 
said,  however,  that  your  k>rd$hip 
had  not  yet  finally  made  up  your 
mind  upon  tlie  subject,  but  that 
you  would  probably  come  to  a  deci- 
sion before  the  following  Wednes- 
day. The  Duke  of  Portland  stated 
his  intention,  in  the  event  of  "your 
lordship's  resignation,  to  submit  to 
his  majesty  the  nomination  of  Lord 
Wellesley  to  the  war  department* 
It  -was  <vell  known  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  tliat  J  had  been  ahimyB 
anxious  for  Lord  Wdlesley's  acces- 
sion to  the  cabinet;  but  this  tra« 
the  'first  mention  to  me,  in  the 
course  of  this  transaction,  of  h\»  in« 
troduction  into  the  war  depart- 
ment. 
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ment.  But  for  a  severe'  ;indisposi- 
tiMH,  LnT(i  Wclleslev  would;  before 
this  time,  have  been  <m  his  mission 
Id  Spain. 

July  I'^th. — On  Thurr^day,  the 
Mth  of  July,  the  Duke  of  Portland 
infonned  me,  that  your  lord,  hij)  had, 
the  day  before,  actually  tendered 
your  resignation  ;  but  that  your  lord- 
ship had  annexed  to  k  the  condi- 
tions, that  no  chanjre  should  take 
place  till  after  the  tennination  of  the 
expedition  to  the  Scheldt ;  and  that  it 
should  be  left  to  your  lordship  to 
choose  the  time  of  makin;^  any  com- 
munication to  Lord  Castlereaj^h. 

July  13th  to  80th. — I  made  the 
sjtrongest  remonstrances  against  this 
new  delay,  and  this  indefinite  re- 
newal of  the  concealment  from  Lord 
Castlereagh.  1  said,  that  after  the 
repeated  postponements  which  had 
already  taken  place,  and  after  the  re- 
serve which  had  already  been  prac- 
tised towards  Lord  Castlereagh,  I 
could  not  rely  upon  the  execution  of 
any  arrangement  which  would  not 
be  now  completely  settled  in  all  its 
parts.  And,  if  this  were  not  to  be 
done,  I  most  earnestly  intreated 
th^t  bis  majesty  mis^ht  be  advised 
now  to  ac(!ept  my  rei>igTiation. 

The  Dake  of  Portland  most 
anxiously  deprecated  my  resignation, 
as  leading,  in  his  apprehension,  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  administratiob. 
H€  declared  himself  to  be  authorized 
to  assure  me  in  the  most  solemn 
ixianner,  that  the  arrangement  now  in 
contemplation  sliquldifiositively  take 
place  at  the  termination  of  the  ex- 
pedition ;  that  the  seals  of  the  war 
department  should  be  offered  to 
Lord  W^Ueslcy— an  office  (to  be 
racat-ed  by  means  of  your  lordship's 
retirement)  being  at  the  same  time 
to  be  offered  to  Lord  Castlereagh; 
and  tbat,  in  the  interval,  and  witli- 
oflat  loss  of  time.  Lord  Castlereagh's 


friends  should  take  opportunities  of 
preparint^  him  for  the  chanf^e,  and 
reccncihnp^  him  to  it,  by  represent- 
ing to  him  the  great  advantai^e  to 
be  derived  from  it,  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  additional  strength  to  the  go-  ' 
vernment. 

July  13th  to  20th.— Not  only  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  but  other  mem- 
l>era  of  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Ca^lle- 
rejif^h's  friends,  some  directly,  and 
some  through  common  friends, 
urged  me,  in  the  most  earnest  man- 
ner, to  acquiesce  in  the  postpone- 
ment now  pW)posed-  It  was  repre- 
sented to  me,  that  if,  instead  of 
pressing  for  the  execution  of  the  zyr- 
rangement  now,  time 'were  allowed 
to  Lord  Castlereagh's  friends  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  change,  and  to  re- 
concile him  to  it,  the  arrangement 
might  ultimately  take  phce  in  an 
amicable  manner;  that  every  pub- 
lic object  might  thus  be  answered 
without  any  unnecessary  harshness 
to  the  feelings  of  individuals;  and 
that  so  far  from  finding  fresh  impe- 
diments raised  to  the  execution  of 
the  aiTangement,  when  the  time  ar- 
rived, I  should  find  all  those  to 
whose  representations  I  yielded, 
considering  themselves  pledged 
equally  with  the  Duke  of  Portland 
to  see  it  carried  into  eflcct.  It  is 
due  to  your  lordship  to  say,  that 
your  lordship's  name  was  not,  so 
far  as  I  recollect,  specifically  men- 
tioned to  me  on  this  occasion  ;  but 
it  is  equally  due  to  myself  to  declare 
that  I  never  for  a  moment  imagined, 
nor  could  have  believed,  that  the 
general  description  of  "  L/)rd  Cas- 
tlercagh's  friends,"  as  stated  to  me, 
without  exception  or  qualification, 
by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  did  not 
comprehend  your  lordship,  whose 
proflered  resignation  was  the  basis 
of  the  whole  arrangement,  and  with* 
out  whose  express  consent^  there- 
'  fore. 
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f<»re,  no  other  person  could  adnotince 
the  arrangement  of  Lord  Castk- 
reash. 

July  30th. — By  these  refHWseAta- 
tions  and  assurances,  at  kngtb» 
most  reluctantly^  and  I  confess 
against  my  better  judgment,  I  was 
induced  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposed 
postponement  of  the  ^hang«:  and 
consented  to  remain  in  office  until 
the  termination  of  the  expedition. 

Sept.  8. — On  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber the  Sd|  the  result  of  the  expe- 
dition to  the  Scheldt  being  known, 
I  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  at 
Bulstrode,  reminding  his  Grace, 
that  the  period  fixed  for  offering  the 
seals  4f  the  war  department  to  Lord 
Welltsley,  was  arrived- 

Sept.  6th.  —  On  the  following 
Wednesday,  the  6th  of  September, 
the  £)uke  of  Portland  informed  ane, 
that  no  steps  whatever  had  been 
taken  by  any  of  lA>rd  Castlerosgh's 
frienda  to  reconcile  him  to.  the 
change,  or  to  prepare  him  for  it; 
that  the  execution  of  the  arrange- 
nient  would  be  attended  with  other 
resignations,  or  at  least  with  one 
other  resignation  (of  which  I  had 
never  before  /deceived  the  slightest 
intimatiofi),  and  that  he  had  himself 
datermined.  to  retire.  Upoareceiv 
ing  this  inteliigence,  I  immoAiately 
discliHmed  any  wish  tliat  the  arrange-' 
ment,  however  positively  I  Under- 
stood it  to  have  been  settled^  should 
bo  carried  into  etfect,  under  cir- 
cumtitances  to  rae  so  unexpected ; 
and  instantly  reverted  to  that  'f  al- 
ternative/' which  upon  elBich  suc« 
cessive  staoe  of  difficuktes-  and  de- 
lavs^  I  had  wiiibrmly  press^d^  thtst 
of  the  tender  of  my  ovn  resigna- 
tion ;  which  1  desired  ioe  I)uke  of 
Portland  to  lay  that  day  befi>re  the 
king. 

Sept.  7th.-»-0n  the  following  dary, 
Thursday,  the  7th  of  September,! 


d£icliaed . :  •attending  the-  cabinet  f 
stating  in'  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland  (which  I  sent  to  his  grace 
to  communicate  to  the  cabinrt,  if 
be  shoukl  think  proper),  that  i  con* 
sidered  my  resignation  as  in  his  ma- 
jesty's hands,  and  myself  hokliog 
ray  place  only  till  my  suoceasor 
should  be  named. 

Sept.  8th.-— On  Friday,  the  8th,  I 
heara  from  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
that  Lord  Castlereagh  had  sent  in 
his  resignation.  I  have  been  in* 
formed  since,  (but  whether  correctly 
or  not  I  jcaniiot  affirm),  that  he  did 
so,  in  consequence  of  a  coomnmica^ 
tion  made  to  him,  by  your  lorddiip, 
after  the  cahioet  of  the  preccdiii^ 
day. 

Sept.  14th — On  Thursdly,  the 
I4th  of  September,  your  lordship 
called  upon  me  at  the  foreign  office, 
by  your  o\l7i  appointment,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  civisea 
which  had  prevented  your  nsbng 
any  commtmication-  to  LoctI  Cas- 
tlereagh in  the  earlier  staffer  of  the 
transaction. 

Sept.  19th.^0n  Tueaday,  -Sep- 
tember the  i9th,  your  lordship,  in 
answer  to  a  letter  of  mine  ef  the 
precediiiff  day,  explained  to  me  the 
causes  of  your  silence  to  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh, danog  tbc  latter  period  of 
the  transection. 

Sept.  90ht.-«^Oii  Wedociday 
morning,  September  90,  I  received 
from  Lord  CaMlcreagh,  the  letter 
which  prodooei  our  meetiaf.  Froia 
this  series*  of  fudtnit  appears. 

That  in  April,  I  made  a  repM- 
seatation  to  the  king's-  first  mloBK 
ter,  on  the  general  state  of  the  ed« 
ministratioii ;  Old  diat,  m  llie 
course  of  the  di«cusaiana  drfemg  one 
of  that  i«presentatiOD,  I  pitsposed 
on  public  grounds,  not  dUi  Lard  Gts- 
tlereieigh  appeanr  to  have  been  in- 
termed,  his  remotal  IWtoi  the  94- 
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mmisCra^n,  but  the  ftltenlatfve  of 
»  change,  eithrer  in  the  war  or  fo^ 
r^ign  department. 

Th»t,  ort  the  lOtfr  of  May,  the 
Duke  of  Poptr^nd  submitted  to  his 
mcjeBty  tlie  itrbjeit  of  my  rcprefenK 
tattOTv;  fmd  informed  me,  thM  bis 
majesty  wouid  be  pk'aFcd  tor  take 
it  into  his  conBiderartron-;'  that,  front 
the  lOlh  of  JVIar  untrl  the  8th  of 
June,  I  wdi  who>iy  iinapprfzed  of 
the  result  of  that  considei'ation  ;- 
hot  that^  for  fe*r  of  misapiprehen- 
sion,  I  had,  in  persoir,.  darjiig  that 
intenraK'^iz*  <«*  the  J^lst  of  MAy, 
htrrobijr  repeated  mj  repTes^ntatrony 
and  tendered  my  re^igrrltion  to^  hi9 
OM^esty ;  that,  on  or  about  l^be  Btli* 
df  Jirfje,  for  the  first  time,  an  ar- 
nrhgeftient  \tas  stated  to  me,  whrch 
hsd  for  its  object  a  new  distrfbution' 
of  the  business  of  the  ^tar  depa^t- 
meat  ^  and  thftt  on  fbe  Idth,  I  si(x. 
Aified  my  acquiescence  ift  that  ar- 
rangement, so  far  as  i  was  concern- 
ed. 

That,  on  the  18th,  another  ar- 
ran^emeBt  was  slaftcd  to  tnt,  as  in- 
tended to  be  substituted  fur  that  in 
which  I  had  aetpiieisoed' :  but  that, 
od  tlie  21st,  it  was  nfmounced  to 
me, .  tihitt  the  Uttsi  arrangement  ita» 
finally  decided  upon  ;  was  to  be  indh- 
mediately  earned  iato  cf&ct$  athd 
waft*  to  be  eornimnliicat^d  to  Ijnd 
Gastlere^h  by  yoxit  lordship ;  that 
DB  the  ^th  of  JiiAtf  no  step  ap- 
pearing t6  have  been  taken,  either 
t*  execute  the  intended  tfri-ange* 
nofmli  or  fo  dpfprize  Lcnrd  Castle- 
rMgh  o^  it,  I  r^morrstrated  agahfst 
IIk  delays  and  ag^hi^  the  conceal 
neDt  firom  heft^  Cistkreagh:  and 
tkat  da  the  some  day  yotr  loMihip 
fcoeired  9a  ifljuikctioft  tct  cMnmiN 
liieate  ^e  irtl^de^  arrangeinertt  Ip 
I«rd  Casiereagh. 

Thaly  oa  Che  Bth  of  Ja)y,  k  new 
ptei  waa  itated  to  nie  td  be  in  con- 
Mtaflatieii}  a  plan  brigmating  with 


y'otiT  lordship,  rfnd  depending;  for  its 
execution  upon-  a  step  to  be  taken 
by  yoursdf :  that  this  pl^n  was,  on 
the  )3ih,  announced  to  n^  as  set- 
Urd,  and  as  intended  to  *b*  substi- 
tut-ed  for  that  which  had  been  first 
pro^Kwed.  That  I  at  that  time  re* 
iWfwed  m^  remonstranecs  in  the 
s»trou|^st  manner,  both  against  the 
delay  and  against  the  concealment ; 
bof  that  it  was  stated  to  me  to  be  an 
intlfMpensable  condition  of  this  plan 
on  your  lordship's  ]f)art,  that  it  wa» 
n*t  to  be  acted  upon  till  the  ter- 
mination of  the  expedition  to  the 
Scheldt ;  and  thai  the  time  of  mak- 
ing the  communication  to  (iOrd  Cas- 
tlerea^h  should  be  left  to  your  lord- 
ship's discretion.  That  at  lengthy 
in  compliance  v,'\i\i  the  repret>enta- 
tioite  and  entreaties  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  and  of  others.  Lord  Cas- 
tlere^gh's  friends,  and  upon  the  most 
soiemn  assurances  that  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  should  in  the  mean  time  be 
prepared  by  his  friends  for  the 
chatig;e,  sfitd  that  the  change  should 
positively  take  place  at  the  period' 
flbced  by  your  lordship,  I  coiisent- 
ed  to  remain  in  office. 

-  That  on  Wednesday,  the  Cth  of 
September/ finding  that  nothing  had 
been  dcnte  toi^ards  preparinj^  Lord 
Ca^Ierea^  for  the  arrangement; 
and  that  the  execution  of  it  Would 
be  attended  #ith  diffiieoities  of  which 
I  had  not  before  been  apprized,  I 
desired  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  lay" 
my  resignation  before  the  king. 
Your  lordship  will  therefore  per- 
ceive, that  up  to  the  8th  of  Joncy  so 
fax^from  being  in  possession  of  any 
'*  promise  fof  Lord  Castlereagh't 
remoTidi''  and  from  hie  continuance 
in  office  being  made  thereby  "  de- 
pendent upon  my  pkasure;'*  no 
decision  whatever  bad^  to  my  know-* 
ledge,  been  taken  np  to  that  tim^  : 
no  proposal  had  been  made  to  me 
bj  the  Duke  of  Porthmd,  in  any 

way 
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way  aflTecting:  Lord  Castlerca^h's 
political  situation ;  and  no  intima- 
tion had  been  "^iven  to  me^  whether 
my  own  resi^rnation  would  be  finally 
accepted  or  declined  :  That  the  ar- 
rangement which  was  in  contem- 
plation from  the  8th  of  June  to 
the  5th  of  July,  in  no  degree  afiected 
and  was  intended  to  aftect  "  the 
conduct  of  the  expedition  to  the 
Scheldt :"  That  Lord  Ciistlereagh's 
"  removal  from  the  war  depart- 
ment" was  first  determined  upon  as 
part  of  the  plan  of  which  your  lord- 
ihip's  resignation  was  the  basis :  That 
his  ''  removal  from  the  administra- 
tion" was  not  at  any  time  •*  de- 
manded^'  by  me :  And,  lastly,  that 
I  did  employ  the  tender  of  my  own 
resignation,  not  to  "  enforce  deci- 
sion" only  (as  Lord  Castlereagh's 
letter  supposes),  but  equally  to 
"  enforce  disclosure;"  and  that 
the  fact  is,  I  did  ultimately  resign, 
rather  than  "  enforce"  the  intended 
change,  under  circumstances  so  dif- ' 
ferent  from  those  which  I  had  been 
autlK)rized  to  expect. 

It  ^cannot  be  expected  that  I 
should  labour  very  anxiously  to  re- 
fute the  charge  of  my>  having  "  ^i4p- 
•poscd"  your  lordship  and  others  "  to 
be  Lord  Castlereagh's  friends ;"  and 
having,  under  that  impression,  de- 
ferred to  your  opinion  and  "  autho- 
rity/' in  a  matter  affecting  Lord 
Castlercagh's  interests  and  feehngs.> 
That  your  lordship,  in  particular,  as 
well  from*  near  connexion  as  from 
an  active  and  anxious  partiality,  was 
entitled  to  consultation,  and  to  de- 
ference on  such  an  occasion,  i^a 
persuasion  which  I  felt  in  common, 
as  1  believe,  with  every  member  of 
the  government,  and  which,  not 
even  Lord  Castlcreagh's  disclaimer 
has  induced  me  to  renounce. 

I  should  not  have  been  surprized, 
nor  should  I  have  thought  mysclt 
(.'ntitkd  to  take  tlie  smallest  oiience> 


if  your  lordship  had,  instead  of  con- 
curring in  the  expedience  of  a 
change  in  Lord  Castlereagh's  depart- 
ment, protested  against  it,  and  had 
recommended  to  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land to  advise  the  king  to  accept  my 
resignation;  and  it  was  perfectly 
known  by  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
aud  I  am  confident  not  unknown  to 
your  lordship,  that,  at  any  moment 
from  the  beginning  of  these  discus- 
sions to  the  end,  I  was  not  only 
ready,  but  desirous  to  terminate 
thekn  by  resigning. 

But  when  the  opinion  of  the  expe- 
*  diency  of  a  changein  the  war  depart- 
ment had  been  adopted  by  so  many 
of  the  immediate  friends  of  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  upon  the  condition  that  it 
should  be  reconciled  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  feelings;  and  when  ihey, 
and  your  lor&hip  among  the  first, 
had  devised  and  concerted  with  the 
king's  first  minister  the  mode  of 
carrying  that  object  into  execution, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  I  should 
have  been  much,  and  justly  blamed 
if  I  had  insisted  upon  taking  the 
communication  to  Lord  Castlereagh 
out  of  your  bands  into  my  own. 

I  now  come  to  your  lordship's 
statement.  Hut  statement  is  as 
follows: 

"  As  it  may  be  inferred,  from  a 
statement  which  has  appeared  in  the 
public  papers,  that  Lord  Camdeu 
withheld  from  Cord  Castlereagh  a 
communication  which  he  had  been 
desired  to  make  to  him,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  be  understood, 
that  hoWevcr  Mr.  Canning  might 
have  conceived  the  communicatiod 
alluded  to,  to  have  been  made  to 
Lord'Camdeo,  it  was  never  stated 
to  Lord  Camden,  that  the  comma- 
nieation  was  jnade  at  the  desire  of 
Mr.  Canning ;  and,  so  far  from 
Lord  Camden'  .having  been  autfa6- 
rized  to  make  the  communication  to 
Lord  Castlereagh,  he  was  abaolutely 
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restricted  from  so  doing.  As  it 
may.  also  be  inferred  that  Lord  Cam- 
den was  expected  to  prepare  Lord 
Castlereaofh's  mind  for  any  proposed 
<change,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  understood,  that  Lord  Camden 
never  en^ged  to  communicate  to 
Lord  Castlereagh  any  circnmstances 
respecting  it,  before  the  termination 
of  the  expedition." — ^lornini^  Chro- 
nicle, Oct,  10. 

This  statement  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  much  misunderstood.  It 
has  been  construed,  as  if  your  lord- 
•hip  had  meant  to  aver,  that  what 
you  were  restricted  from  doiu;^,  and 
what  you  had  not  engaged  to  do, 
were  one  aYid  the  same  thing: 
whereas  your  lordship's  statement, 
in  point  of  fact,  contains  two  dis- 
tinct propositions,  and  refers  to  two 
•eparate  points  of  time.  The  period 
during  which  your  lordship  states 
yourself  ''not  to  -have  engaged*'  to 
make  communication  to  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  extends  from  the  time  of 
the  tender  of  your  lordship's  resig- 
nation to  the  termination  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  Scheldt.  It  ought, 
however;  to  be  observed,  that  du- 
ring the  first  of  these  periods,  from 
the  28th  of  April  to  the  12th  of 
July,  the  nature  of  the  communi- 
cation to  be  made  to  Lord  Ca.stle- 
Ycagh,  and  the  nature  of  the  restric- 
tion irajjosed  upon  your  lordship, 
were  entirely  changed. 

Previously  to  the  8th  of-  June, 
the  communication  which  your  lord- 
ship should  have  had  to  make  to 
Lord  Castlereagh,  was  simply  that 
I  bad  represented  the  expediency  of 
a  change  either  in  his  department  or 
mine;  and  that  no  decision  what- 
ever-.had  y^tt  been  taken  upon  this 
representation.  With  respect  to 
this  communication,  it  does  appear 
that  the  restriction  upon  your  lord- 
ship was  abs^ute  and  definite.  But 
1  knew  nothing  of  its  existence. 


Subsequently  to  the  8th  of  June, 
the  communication  to  be  made  to 
Lord  Castlerea'^h  was,  that  an  ar- 
rangement was  in  contemplation  for 
a  new  distribution  of  the  business  of 
the  war  department.  With  rei-pect 
to  this  communication,  hot  only 
was  the  rtstriction  upon  your  lord- 
ship not  indefinitely  continued  ;  but 
your  lordship  actually  received  on 
the  28th  of  June  an  injunction  to 
make  this  coinmunicution  to  Lord 
Castlereagh  at  a  i^eriod  distinctly 
specified,  viz.  the  sailing  of  the  ex- 
pedition. And  this  injunction  was 
not  only  superseded  by  a  voluntary 
act  of  your  lordship's,  the  tender  of 
your  own  resii^mation  on  the  12th 
'  of  July,  as  the  basis  of  another  ar- 
rangement. 

During  the  whole  of  the  period, 
from  the  12th  of  April  to  the  12ih 
of  July,  the  concealment  practised 
towards  Lord  CQ>;tiereaQ;h,  was 
either  without  my  knowledge  and 
contrary  to  my  belief,  or  it  was 
against  my  earnest  remonstrance.  It 
was  without  my  knowledge  and 
contrary  to  my  belief,  up  to  the 
week  i A  which' parliament  rosej  and 
from  that  time  forth  it  was  against 
my  eamcst  remonstrances.  Even 
when  I  learnt,  in  June,  that  the 
communication  had  not  been  made 
by  your  lordship  to  Lord  Castlereagli, 
I  did  not  learn  that  you  had  been 
prevented  from  making  it  by  any 
absolute  restriction.  It  was  not  till 
the  month  of  July,  in  the  course  of 
the  discussions  which  took  place 
from  the  Mth  to  the  20th  of  that 
month,  respecting  the  proposal  for 
postponing  the  new  arrangemertt  to 
•  l3e  founded  on  your  lordship's  resig- 
nation, and  for  leavinp;*  to  your  lord- 
ship's discretion  the  time  of  disclo- 
sure to  Lord  Cdstlereagh,  that  I 
learnt  that  the  silence  which  you 
•had  hitherto  observed  towards  him 
had  been  imposed  upon  your  lord- 
ship 
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Khip  by  t\ie  ii^unctions  of  the  Dtike    .|ny  first  k^^jO^wlc^e  of  any  f»«l|ie^ 

of  Portland-      I  <;li4l  not  till  then  lien  wMt^Vj^r  upfi^^oiH*  lof^^p'^f 
kaow  with  whom  the  conceaWieot    ^ommunicatiyn  V>  jLorU  Ca^Uerjei^h. 

jhithcrto  practised  had  originjkte^.;  j[  If  I  am  «i£ked  ,vrby  J[  belleir^d  your 

frankly  own  that  I  thought  it  had  lordphip  io  have  flidu^U^  made  tfae 

origiDated   with    y6ar    lordship;    i  iCooMiauAiqation^  I  Zfmfftr,  Jbt^E^ajMC 

was  anxious,  above  9II  thin^$i^  thcit  it  was  nj^tural  lUia^  y^  should  ^xfifit 

it  should  never  be  suspected  ths^  it  ^t :  beca.u$e  ihf  ^xpe<HMiQn  ^  y^Vr 

iiad  originated  with  me ;  o;*  that  I  dsmkkiug  it  waa  tit^e  inotire  ^bich  ^- 

jiad  been  t  consenting  party  to  it,  ilkic^d  me  X^  desire  (and  I  did  <k- 

or  eren  (till  a  Ute  period)  coiiseious  sire    it)    that  the    c;<oiipEnujnic«^Uan 

of    its    existence.       lu    my  oxrr^e-  (hould  jbe  made  by  yo^  kfvi^ip; 

^pondence  vkh  the  Dqke  of  Fort-  A^ec^use  i]ke  :mannt^  in  which  you 

land  9X  this  period,  therefore,  at  the  first  receiv^  that    couHawuca^ion 

«a«ae  time  that  I  resisted  the  new  (as  repoKed  to  me  by  libe  DMke  of 

4day  tbQD  proposed,  I  ^lisclaimed  Portland),  teoded  to  ^cooQnip   tjie 

ikny  concuDrence  in  tbe  concealment  belief  th^tt  >:our  jiordfjbggp  W9^  t^e  fit 

wbich  had  been  hitherto  pjiictised,  ch^^uoel  of  coQ(\^^uoic9ti(Mn  ^o  l^ffid 

9xA  requested   "/that  it  migiht  be  Cai^Uereagb ;  im^^  i^ecao^  I  ^9«w 

remembered    hereafter,    whenever  ji<H  of  the  .eaqsteince  of  |upy  ii^ips^v^ 

that  concealment  ^uld  be  ^Uedged  ment  to  your  pw<sui«ig  iw^^t  pp- 

agajixt  mt,  as  n.n  act  of  injuatvce  to  i!>^red  to  me,  f^A  Sob^  atiQ  ^i^fi^im 

hfxA  Castlerejtgh,  that  it  did  not  'to  me>  the    natural    and   obFAOUs 

iQciginate  in  np  augg^i^ion ;  thfiit,  ao  course  to  be  pursued  upon  fi^ix  9fi 

far  from  deairimg  it,  \  had  conceired  .occasion.    If  it  tie  ^obiiectcdy  \)a^  I 

(however  erroneoudy)  ymr  iordship  .DiugfaA  not  to  hfiv^e  f^een  cojo^cnted 

io  be  the  sure  chauuel  pf  communi-  wiwprcMWMMg  t^  disclosuce  tp  ba^ie 

cation  to  Lxd    Castlereagh ;    9>XkA  Jt^^eu  made,  ^w^  Oj^gbt  t^  l^yfi  ,^^1- 

t^t,  up  to  a  very  (ate  period,  I  bad  g^^f  «se^rtain<^  thf^  H  v^  «oj 

beheved  auch  communication  to  bav<e  iix^t,  I  answer,  that  no  pcr%09  AHfeu- 

been  actually  made."  jally  s^ts  ji^iou.t  ^U^ceri^ining  lll^at  .of 

The  Duke  of  Portland,  in  mawer,  which  he  entertja^is  no  4ovbt;  Md 

adcnowledged  my  repeated  remon-  secondly,  I  answer,  that  ^^  iOQOiPQitt 

iitrances  against  the  concealmont:  jny^uspicio^<^the)Siictwa#,e|^te^ 

stating  himself,  at  rthe  same  time,  I  did  set  ;about   •# M^ert&^iju^  .4l^ 

not  to  have  been  a\(^are  that  I  had  |Lt  truth ;  an^i^t  upoQ  n^ectaiping  it, 

iiny  time  believed  the  communicfi*  I  did  remonfltc]!^  jn  tlie  /iloopgiQit 

tion  lo  have  been   actually  made;  manner  agf^ipst.^e Q^yiceialmeot^and 

but  assuring  me  i'  that  be  Jibould  be  .enforced  i;^t  remc^ajtrfmp?  kf  1^ 

at  All  times  ready  to  .avo:w  tihat  (he  ten4^r  oFjRiy  KAiignf^tioQ. 

concealment  had    originated    ^prith  .  It  ivas  on  4itie  S6tb  or  ^Ui  ^f 

ibimaelf   (the    Duke  of  Portl^pd) ;  .June  (iWe  or  «i^  4ays  »<i«r  m/fyi- 

that  lie  had  enjoined  t^  to  idl  iboae  ment  rose)  tthaJt  I  cuiKH^vmd  fnf 

whom  he  had  communicate^  it  to,,  suspicion  to  he  well  ^oi:|ii4cd.    fjto, 

from  motives  which  he  .was  at  all  the  97^h  JL  /empp^trf^ted.    Qr  4;^ 

times  ready  to  justify ;  and  that  ih^  88th  J  ten4eiied    vo^  reft^M<n* 

was  desirous   of    taking  wbater^  And,  in  the  coyjcaeiof  4^.4l^#  y<W 

blame  jmight  have  :been»  or  .migbt  ior4^hip  (m  I  jh^je  #)rea^y  ftait^ 

at  any  itime  be  incuroed.  hy.it,  upon  }receiYe4  ah  ji^i^notipii  (o  majce  ^ 

himsolf."    Thi9«  lu  J  We  jmjti,  .vw  comi|i|ini<siti^  m  m^  » ttie  t^p^ 

ditioQ 
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dition  •  fthould  have  sailed.  The 
second  of  the  two  periods  to  which 
yoiir  lordship's  s^tatement  refers,  be- 
gins froih  the  12th  of  July,  the  day 
of  the  tender  of  your  lordship^s  re- 
signation. 

It  does  not  appear,  nor  does  your 
lordkihip's  statement  aver,  that  at 
any  time  during  this  second  period, 
the  restriction  which  had  originally 
been  imposed  upon  yeur  lordship 
was  renewed!  or  that  any  other  ex- 
isted,  except  that  which  your  lord- 
ship had  imposed^  upon  yourself, 
ana  which  was  therefore  no  longer 
binding  upon  your  lordship,  than 
whik  you  might  yourself  be  willing 
tb^t  it  should  bind  you.  Of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  self-imposed  re- 
striction appears  to  have  gone,  I 
bad  not  any  suspicion.  I  knew,  in- 
deed, that  your  lordship  had  stipu- 
lated to  keep  the  time  of  the  disclo- 
sure to  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  your 
own  hands;  but,  subsequently  to 
jny  being  acquainted  with  that  sti- 
pulation, I  had  received  assurances, 
which  I  have  already  described,  on 
behalf  of  "  Lord  Castlereagh 's 
frieads/'  and  had  relied  on  those 
assurances.  It  was  not  till  the  6th 
of  September  that  I  learnt  that 
those  assurances  had  not  been  car- 
ried into  tSkcU  It  was  not  till  the 
19th  of  September  that  I  had  learnt 
that  your  lordship  had  been  no  party 
to  them.  Then,  indeed,  I  learnt 
'  that  your  lordship  had  not  only 
*'  not  engaged"  tp  make  the  com- 
munication previously  to  the  "  issue 
of  the  expedition  being  known  here," 
but  that  in  July  you  had  *'  stated  to 
one  of  our  colleagues,"  (not  the 
Buke  of  Portland)  f '  who  was  urging 
an  earlier  communication^  that  the 
time  of  comiminifiiili^ni  «IP  .&r  «i» 


you  were  concerned,  was  for  you  to 
decide ;  but  that  no  one  had  a  right 
to  say,  that  you  did  not  perform 
that  part  in  the  transaction  in  which 
you  were  concerned,  if  you  did  not 
open  your  lips  to  Lord  Castlereagh 
before  the  issue  of  the  expedition  was 
known  here,'* 

Til  is  information  I  received  from 
your  lordship,  in  a  letter  dated  the 
19th  of  September. .  It  was  then 
perfectly  new  to  me. 

I  leave  your  lordship  to  judge 
what  must  have  been  my  surprize, 
when  after  receiving  from  your 
lordship,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th 
of  September,  this  frank  origin  of 
the  concealment  maintained,  during 
this  latter  and  most  important  pe- 
riod, towards  Lord  Castlereagh,  I 
received  on  the  following  morning 
Lord  Castlereagh^s  letter  of  the  same 
date,  making  me  responsible  for 
that  concealment. 

I  have  not  to  trouble  your  lord- 
ship with  any  further  observations. 
I  have  confined  myself  to  matters 
growing  out  of  Lord  Castlereagh 's 
letters,  and  out  of  your  lordship's 
statement;  on  those  alone  have  I 
any  right  to  claim  your  lordship's 
attention. 

To  this  address  to  your  lordship 
I  have  been  compelled  to  resort, 
however  reluctantly,  to  vindicate 
my  private  honour.  As  to  any 
charges  against  my  public  conduct 
—this  is  not  the  mode  to  reply  to 
them.  If  any  such  shall  be  brought 
before  me,  at  the  proper  time  and 
place,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  repel 
them.  I  have  the  honour  to  he, 
with  great  respect,  my  lord, 

Your  lordship's  most.obedient 
humble  servant, 

George  Canninc 
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MARCH  of  SIR  JOHN  MOORE  into  SPAIN. 
[From  Mr.  Moore's  Narrative  of  tfae  Camfaign  of  the  British  Armt.] 


""  ^X^HE  directions  of  government 
'  X  were,  that  the  cavalry  should 
be  sent  by  land ;  but  a  discretion- 
ary power  was  given  to  the  com- 
mander to  move  the  infantry,  by 
sea  or  land,  as  he  judged  best. 
Upon  an  examination  of  the  sub* 
jecty  there  was  found  to  be  no 
choice;  for  independently  of  the 
uncertainty  and  danger  of  a  coast- 
ing voyage  in  winter,  which,  even 
when  prosperous,  unhinges  the 
whole  machinery  of  an  arrny^  it 
was  ascertained  that,  at  Corunna, 
there  were  hardly  the  means  of 
quipping  and  forwarding .  the 
corps  commanded  by  Sir  David 
Baird.  Thp  Spanish  government 
deputed  Cotonei  Lopez,  a  Spanish 
officer,  who  was  well  acqtiainted 
with  the  roads  and  resomrces  of  the 
country,  to  assist  the  British  Army 
on  its  march,  to  establish  maga- 
zines, and,  to  make  tfae  necessary 
trrangements  with  Sir  John  Moore. 
He  toafirmed  the  former  intelli- 
gence, and  pressed  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  Junta,  to  march  by 
land ;  assuring  him,  that  if  he 
went  by  tea,  one  half  of  the  army 


could  never  leave  the  coast  for  want 
of  necessaries. 

The  next  question  was,  whether 
they  should  proceed  in  a  northerly 
direction,  through  Portugal  to  Al- 
meida; or  should  take  the  great 
eastern  road  to  Elvas,  and  thence 
march  through  Esitremadura.  Ne- 
cessity decided  this  question  like- 
wise; for  it  was  found  that  the 
whole  could  not  be  subsisted  on  the 
road  by  Elvas ;  no  magazines  hav- 
ing been  formed  for  such  a  body 
of-  troops.  When  the  Spanish 
commissarjr-general  was  consulted 
on  this  subject,  and  when  the  quanr 
tity  of  meat  required  *by  the  Bri- 
tish army  was  explained  to  him, 
he  computed,  that,  were  they  to 
be'  supplied  with  the  rations  spe-  <• 
cified,  m  three  months  aB  the  oxen 
would  be  consumed,  'and  very  few 
hogs  would  be  left  in  the  country. 

Strict  inquiry  was  then  made 
respecting  the  roads  through  the 
north  of  Portugal,  where  there  waa 
known  to  be  abundance  of  iyod. 
.  He  found  the  Portnguese  at 
Lisbon  incredibly  ignorant  of  the 
state    of  the   roada  of  their  own 

▲  t  country  $ 
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country  :  but  all  ajjrced  that  can- 
non could  not  be  transported  over 
the  mountains  which  form  the  nor- 
thern boundary  between  Spain  and 
Portu<;Hl.  Even  British  othcers, 
who  liad  been  sent  to  examine  the 
roads,  confirmed  the  Portuguese  in- 
teUigence, 

As  equipmeutsT  could  not  be  pro- 
cured at  Corunna^  as  food  could 
not  be  supphed  on  the  road  by 
£lvas»  and  as  the  artiiHery  could 
not  be  drawn  ovct  the  Portuguese 
mountainSi  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  divide  the  army. 

This  distressing^  measure  was 
Kdopted  from  necessity  alone.  In 
an  abiiolute  fjovernnient,  like 
France,  where  the  ruler  is  skilled 
in  military  operations,  and  possesses 
power  to  bring,  forth  all  the  means 
and  Resources  of  the  Country,  such 
difficulties  viinibh ;  but  in  Spain  and 
Portugal)  few  bbs«truction8  can  CTcn 
be  removed  by  the  government; 
ihef  can  only  be  evaded. 

tt  was  t'heii  determined  to  send 
fire  brigades  of  artillery  to  accom- 
pany tire  cavalry  through  Spain; 
and  four  regiments  of  infantry  were 
added  for  their  protection. 

'  Til  is  important  corps  of  six 
thousand  men  *  was  intrusted  •  to 
Lieut. -general  ilope^  lind  directed 
to'  march  by  Elvas  on  the  Madrid 
road,  to  Bafijj5os  and  linpinar*  And 
two  brigades  under  General  Paget 
moved  by*  KJvas  and  Alcantai*a. 

The '  1  est  of  the'  tinny  moved 
throufrfi  PbrtugrnK  • 

Two  brigades  imder  General 
Ee'A^ford  went  by  Coirabra  and 
Ahnrcida.' 

r 

Tliree  brigades  'under  General 
Fi*ascr,  by*Abrantes'  and  Almeida. 

Sit  John  Moore,  thhiking  it  of 
Very  great  iin|^oi*tance  thtft  some 
artillery*  should  afccom^natty  these 
torps,  ^.rdlpreil  oife  Hgti^  bng;ade  xt? 


six-pounders  under  Captain  Wil- 
mot,  to  proceed  through  Portugal : 
and  he  trusted  to  this  officer's  ac- 
tivity to  transport  the  gum  over  the 
mountains  by  dint  of  labour. 

The  different  regiments  of  each 
division  followed  each  other  in 
succession  to  facilitate  the  march; 
Sir  John  Moore  intending,  that  the 
whole  of  the  troops  coming  from 
Portugal  should  unite  at  Salamanca ; 
and  that  Sir  David  Baird  aud 
General  Hope  i|[kou)d  either  join 
them  there,  or  at  Valladolid. 

The  several  divisions  having 
moved  off.  Sir  John  left  Lisbon  tii» 
the  27th  of  October;  And  1  s-hall 
here  introduce  some  remarks  on 
the  state  of  Spain,  and  on  the  plan 
of  the  campalgt)  decided  on  by  the 
British  govern m ait. 

Towards  the  end  of  suibmer^ 
after  the  surrender  of  Dupont,  tlic 
French  army  retired  from  MadriJi 
and  repassed  the  Ebro.  Their 
force  in  this  direction  consisted  of 
above  45,000  men,  concenlratetl 
in  Navarre  and  Biscay  ;  their  right 
at  Bilboa,  and  their  b^ft  at  Aybar. 
Tliey  had  besides  garrisons  in  Bar- 
celona, Figuerasj  and  other  fur- 
tresses  in  Cataloniai  amounting  to 
full  15,000  men  morci 

In  these  positions  they  quickly 
%raited  for  reinforOetnents.  *  And 
♦every  foreign  jotimal  anhounced 
that  vast  bodies  of  troops  of  ev*ry 
descripU6n  Were  hastening*  througb 
Germany  and  France  to  Bayonne. 

During  this  period  the  Spani^h 
and  English  newspapers  were  re* 
porting  the  en thuaiaatic*  patriotism 
of  the  Spaniards;  that  all  nnik^, 
young  and  old^  had  taken  up  ann$> 
were  eager  to  rush  upon  their  ene- 
mies) and  deteVmined  to  die  rathtr 
than  submit  tb  a  ti<eacheit)us,  trud^ 
and  impious  '' invader*  Such  i»a--  , 
the  Apirit  of  the  protlainatioiKi  ^ 
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the  provmclal  juntap,  —  all  vyinc: 
%vith  each  Other  in  ma^^nanimous 
expressions. 

But  the  British  pjoremmcnt,  not 
trusting  to  such  authorities,  sent 
ofFjcxTs  ami  agents  into  various 
partH  of'  Spain,  who  also  extolled 
the  universal  ardour  of  the  coun- 
try. And  full  credit  appears  to 
have  been  c^iven  to  this  description 
of  the  state  of  Spain :  for  the  Bri- 
tish army  W3«  dispatched  into 
Leon  to  participate  in  the  pflory  of 
ex|)ellin5  the  French  from  the  Pe- 
u  insula.  \ 

The  Spanish  government  recom- 
mcnded  Biirjjos  as  the  point  of 
union  for  the  British  troons,'  and' 
JMaifh^id  and  Valladolid  were  the 
place*  appointed  for  mas^azines. 
And  government  communicated  to 
»Sir  John  Bloore,  through  Lord 
William  Bent i nek,  that  it  was  ex- 
pected he  would  find  between  sixty- 
and  seventy  thousan<l  men  assem- 
bled under  Blake  and  Romana^  in 
the  Asturias  and  Gallicia. 

These  were  independent  of  the 
armies  on  the  front  and  left  flank 
of  the  French  position.  The  lat- 
ter was  conceived  to  be  the  most 
numerous  of  any,  an<l  placed  under 
the  command  of  the  Marquis  de 
Cafitanos. 

The  conviction  of  the  universal 
enthusiasm  of  the  Spaniards  was, 
at  this  time,  6o  prevalent  hi  the 
British  Cabinet^  that,  in  a  memo- 
rial transmitted  for  the  information 
of  Sir  John  Moore  by  the  secretary 
of  state,  it  is  stated,  that  the  French 
armies  could  not  enter  the  defiles 
of  the'Asturias  without  exposing 
themsehres  to  be  destroyed  even  by 
the  armed  peasants. 

•  But  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
nntsinformation  upon  the  state  of 
^>panish  aifairs  is  this,  that  in  the 
month  of  September  it  was  consi- 
40red  most  probable^  that  the  Spa- 


niards alone  would  soon  firivc  the 
French  out  of  the  Peniasula.  This 
conviction  was  so  >tron2f,  that  in- 
quiries  were  directed  to  he  madti 
by  Lord  William  Bentinck  reisnp<  t- 
ing  the  intentions  of  the  Spanish 
jxovernment  uj>on  the  expulsion  of 
the  French.  And  directions  were 
given,  under,  particular  circum- 
stances, to  urge  the  invaj^ion  of  the 
south  of  France  with  a  conihintd 
British  and  Spanish  army. 

•  •  Had  these  relations  been  wt!! 
.founded,  and  had  the  general  fer- 
vour really  existed,  there  co^ld 
have  been  no  ohieciions  to  sending 
the  British  -annv  hv  the  nearest 
•roads  to  join  such  •  numerous  and 
intrepid  allies.  For  the  most  ti- 
mid could  entertain  «no  apprehen- 
sions, if  the  French  were  to  be  as- 
saulted by  such  superior  numbers. 

Such   was   the  flattering  picture 

of  aftairs'that  -was  presented  to  the 

view  of  Sir  John  Moore,  before  he 

•commenced  his  "march,    apd    wa>i 

•  enabled  -to  ju dge  for  h  imself. 

In  passing  through  the  Portu- 
guese territory,  the  troops  be- 
haved with  order  and  rcijularity, 
which  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  cruelty  and  rapine  that  of 
late  years  disgrace  the  French  ar- 
mies. The  people  were  civil;  but 
considerable  ditficulties  occurred 
respecting  provisioning  the  troops. 
Setaro,  a  contractor  at  Lisbon,  had 
agreed  to  supply  the  divisioi>s  with 
rations  on  the  march  through  P(»r- 
tugal.  But  this  man  failed  ip  hi.> 
contract ;  end  the  divisions  of  (Ge- 
neral Fraser  and  Beresford  were 
obliged  to  be  halted;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  great  exertions  of 
the  generals,  the  troops  would 
have  been  long  delayed. 

There  was  also  a  orcat  want  o»' 
money,  from  which  excessive  in- 
conveniences rcbulted.  It  had. been 
supposed     that    government      bdls 
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would  have    been    accepted ;    but  by  the  rapid  approach  of  die.  vi€t6- 

promissory  notes  do  not  obtain  ere-  rious  armies  of  Buonaparte. 

ilit  in  Spain   and    Portugal,    as  in  Judgingwhat  he  could  do,  by  what 

England.*    At    Guarda,    the    chief  Spaniards  were  capable    of,     they 

ma;;istrate  refused  to  procure  pro-  thought  it  almost  impoesible  ibr  his 

visioni  without   regular  paymenta,  army  to  traverse  the  Pyrenees  in 

and  the  peasantry  hadi  a  dread  of  winter.      But    should    the    Fr^pich 

paper    money.     These    difficulties  have  the  temerity  to  efiect  such  a 

were,   however,    surmounted,    but  passage,  it  was  believed  they  wookl 

not  without  great  expence.  soon    be  famished.     Th^sc  notions 

The  commander  of  the    forces  were  appUcable  to   the    resources 

was  usually    entertained    with  po-  formerly  posacised  by  France.     But 
liteness  at  the  houses  of  the  nobility.  •  the  magnitude  of  the  oailitary  pre- 

He  saw  little  appearance  of  a  French  parations  of  their  present  enemy, 

party,  but  was  surprized  to  observe  and  the^  celerity  of  his  movements, 

the  slight  interest  the  Portuguese  confounded  all  such  calculations, 

took  in  public  afHurs.    They  were  Lord     William     Bentinck    saw 

generally  well  inclined,  but   luke-  clearly  the  error  committed  by  the 

irarm.  Spaniards.     In  a  dispatch  about  the 

As  Sir    John    Moore    was    ap-  beginning;  of  October,  he  ahterwcs, 

groaching  the  scene  of  action,  he  wiui  a  melancholy  presage,  ^  I  am 

gradually  acquired  just  notions  of  *'  every  moment   more    and   more 

Spanish  affiurs ;  ^  he  was  in  dose  '*  convinced,    that    a   blind    ooofi- 

correspondence  with  men  of  can-  "  dence  in  their  own  strength,  and 

dour  and  discernment  who  resided  ''  natural  slowness,    are  '  the  rocks 

on  the  spot    Little  was  written  by  "  upon  which  thb  good  ship  runs 

them  or  Spanish  ardour  and  enthii«  •«  the  risk  of  hevqg  wrecked/' 

siasm :    their  letten,  on  the  con-  It  was  wondered  at  in  England, 

trary,     were  fiOed  with  details  of  why  the  bold  patriots,  who  were 

the  weakness  and  tardiness  of    the  beUeved  to  be  swarming  in  Spain, 

central  juntas  did  not  charge  the  discomfited  rt- 

This  assembly  consisted  of  thirty-  mains  of*  the  French  armies  lurk- 
two  persons  with  equal  powers;  ing  behind  the  Ebro:  Why  are 
So  nun)erous  an  .  executive  body  they  not  exterminated  before  they 
was  ill  calculated  for  prompt  deci-  ar6  reinforced  ? 
sions.  Self-interest,  mutual  jea-  The  Marquis  de  Castanos  and 
lousy,  and  discord,  distracted  their  General  Bkke  could  have  answered 
councils.  There-  was  no  predomi-  these  inquiries  very  satisfactorily 
fiant  leader  to  ^ive  uniformity  to  to  all  mtelligent  military  men:  for 
their  acta,  no  animating  passions  to  it  is  clear,  fn»m  existing  documents, 
elevate  their  minds.  By  cold  Ian-  tliat  the  Spanish  armies  were  so 
guor,  and  foggy  dullness,  they  weak  ,in  numbers,  and  so  wretch- 
chilled  and  damped  the  spirits  of  ediy  equip))ed,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
the  nation.  er^countering  the  French,  even  be- 

The  love  of  independence  and  fore  their,  reinforcements  arrived, 
hatred  of  a  tyrant  so  instantaneously  This  'deplorable  deficiency  was  care- 
excite  all  the  energies  of  Britoiis,  fully  concealed,  to  prevent  its  sink- 
that  they  can  hardly  credit  the  ing  the  nation  into  despair. 
sluggish  indifference  that  pervaded  Notwithstanding  the  extensive 
rke  Spanish  nation,  when  menaced  correspondenca    which     Sir    John 
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Moore  carried  on,  he  could  obtain 
210  certain  accounts  of  the  num- 
bers or  condition  of  the  Spanish 
forces,  before  the  arrival  of  Buona- 
parte. But  after  that  evenly  when 
they  had  assembled  tU  their  new 
levies,  it  was  found  that  the  aN 
mies  of  the  centre  and  right  united, 
under  the  GeiferaU  Castai^os  aiid 
Palafox,  formed  ouly  a  force  of 
48,000  men.  And  the  following 
extract  ft'om  the  resolutioi^s  of  a 
council  of  war  composed  (if  the 
principal  Spanish  generals,  which 
was  held  at  Tudela  oi)  the  5th  of 
November,  exposes  part  of  the 
distresses  of  these  armies;  At  this 
period  General.  Blake's  army,  called 
the  army  of  the  left,  was  known  to 
be  in  the  utmost  danger;  yet  the 
council  came  to  this  resolution : 

"  Attention  being  had'  to  the  ac- 
'*  tual  state  of  penury  and  want, 
"  which  the  army  of  the  centre, 
•'  destitute  of  the  most  necessary 
"  means,  is  suffering ;  considering 
"  also  that  this  ellectivi:  force  is 
"  much  less  than  had  been  sup- 
"  posed ;  it  is  agreed  that  in  the 
*'  present  moment  it  cannot  be  of 
"  assistance  tp  the  army  of  the 
''  left,  notwithstanding  the  con?> 
''  viction  of  the  iirgency  of  such 
"  assistance,^^  &c, 

To  give  a  further  view  of  the 
itate  of  the  principal  Spanish  army, 
I  shall  extract  a  short  passage  from 
tlie  Marquis  of  Castanos's  dispatches 
to  the  secretary  of  the  centnd  junta, 
Nov.  25, 1808. 

"  I  leave  to  your  excellency  to 
"  conceive  the  critical  situation  of 
*'  an  army  immoveable  from  its 
"  few  resources,  and  the  greatest 
"  part  of  which  was  composed  of 
"  new  levies,  badly  clothed,  and 
'*  badly  provisioi^ed." 

This  was  the  language  of  the 
Spaniards.    And  (shall    give    an 
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extract  of  a  letter  from  Captain 
Whittingham  to  Lord  Willian^ 
Bentinck,  which  wiU  show  .the  im- 
pression that  the  appearance  of  part 
of  their  army  made  upon  an  Engr 
lish  officer. 

**  Head  quariert,  Calahorra, 
28M  Oct.  1808. 

"  On  the  35th,  General  CasU- . 
^f  nos  left  this  place  for  Logrono. 
*'  We  arrived  about  four  in  the 
''  e^gwng.  Tlie  army  of  Castile 
''  was  drawn  up  to  receive  the  ge-r 
"  neral.  Its  strength  about  11,000 
men.  But,  to  form  any  idea  of 
its  <^omposition,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  seen  it.  It  is 
a  complete  mass  of  miserable 
peasantry^  without  clothing, 
'*  without  organization,  and  witli 
'*  few  ofHc^rs  that  deserve  the 
"  name. 

/'  The  general  and  principal  of- 
'*  ficers  have  not  the  kast  confi- 
•'  dence  in  their  troops ;  and,  what 
"  is  yet'  worse,  the  men  have  no 
"  confidence  in  themselves. 

*'  This  is  not  an  exaggerated  pic- 
"  ture ;  it  is  a  true  portrait,"  &c. 
&c. 

iSuch  was  the  condition  and 
amount  of  the  troops  under  Casta- 
nos  and  Palafox  towards  Novem- 
ber, softer  all  were  collected  that 
could  be  raised.  But  in  August 
and  September  they  were,  doubt- 
less, much  fewer.  Castanos  found 
it  dangerous  to  approach  the  French 
posts.  The  Spaniards  sometimes 
engaged  in  skirmishes;  but  were 
so  much  worsted,  that  they  found 
it  prudent  to  k«cp  at  a  distance, 
and  wait  for  reinforcements, 

A  similar  reason  accounts  for 
the.  inactivity  of  General  Blake 
during  these  important  months. 
The  disposition  to  exaggeration  in 
Spain  is  sucli,  that   it   is   difficult 

even 
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even  now  to  ascertain  what  was 
the  Tjumber  of  this  army.  But  it 
certainly  could  never  have  been^ 
considerable;  for  after  the  arrival 
of  Romana's  corps,  of  upwards  of 
8000  men,  and  every  exertion  that 
was  made,  it  appears  from  Captain 
i'arrol's  dispatches  that  the  actual 
number  tliat  fought  the  French  did 
not  amount  to  17,000  men.  And 
the  want  of  officers,  of  food,  of 
clothing,  and  of  every  species  of 
warlike  equipment,  was  lamifihtjt- 
hie.  Instead  of  General  Blak^  be- 
ing culpable  for  not  attacking  the 
French,  his  error  undoubtedly  was 
en^treme  rashness. 

Sir  John   Moore,  bj    the    clo5« 
correspondence  he  carried  on  with 
Ix»rd  William   Bentinck,    Mr.   Stu- 
art,  Colonel   Graham,    and  others, 
gradually  penetrated  the  disguises 
with  whick    the    Spanish    govern- 
ment enveloped  their  affairs.     It  is 
K'lf-evident,   that  a  judicious    plan 
of  a  campaign  can  be  formed  only 
by  reflecting  upon  the  actual  state 
of  things ;  and  must  necessarily  be 
ill   contrived,   and  probably  unsuc- 
cessful, if  drawn  up  on  false  intelii- 
gi  noe.      Yet    the    Spanish    juntas 
exerted  all  their  fineKjie  to  dtceirc, 
not  their   enemy,    but   their   ally; 
and   succeeded  >0   perfectly,   as  to 
lead  them  to  execute  a  plan  ndapted 
to  a  state  of  circumstances  the  re- 
verse of  their  real' condition.    The 
hi'^h-sounding    proclamations,    ex- 
a^i Iterated  nunjbers,  invented  victo- 
riei»,  and  vaunted  enthusiasm,  could 
nr)t  deceive  him  whom  it  was  use- 
ful   to  deceive.      Buonaparte    pos- 
sciised  ample  means   of   obtaining 
cxadt     information.      There    were 
traitor*,  even   among    the    loudest 
seeming  patriots  ;  who  enabled  him 
to  calculate  with,  perfect  accuracy^ 
the  i>reciwi  proportion  of  patriotism 
scattered  through  Spain. 


Yet  there  arc  some  facts  that 
would  lead  one  almost  to  suspect, 
that  the  Spanish  juntas,  from  ex- 
cess of  presumption,  ignorance, 
and  a  heated  imagiuatlon,  were  so 
blinded,  as  to  have  misled  the  Bri- 
tish cabinet  unintentionally.  For 
it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  at  first 
they  considered  Spain  as  more  than 
a  match  for  Frantic.  They  applied 
to  us  for  arms  and  money,  but  said 
they  wanted  no  men;  believing 
they  could  raise  more  soldiers  thai» 
they  required.  How  long  this  in- 
infatuation  continued,  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  '  say ;  but  they  appear  to 
hare  acquiesced  in  the  ofFer  of  Bri- 
tish auxiliaries  on  the  $6th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

It  happened  that  accounts  were 
brought  to  the  junta  at  Aranjuez, 
Oct.  4th,  of  "  a  letter  having  been 
"  intercepted,  addressed  by  the  go- 
"  vcmor  of  Bayonne  to  Marshal 
*'  Jourdan  (the  French  commander 
•  in  chief),  wherein  it  is  stated, 
"  that  between  the  16lh  of  Octo- 
"  ber  and  the  IGth  of  November, 
•"  reinforcements  to  the  amount  of 
66,000  infantry,  and  from  5  to 
7,000  cavalry  might  be  expected 
to  enter  Spain. 
"  Mr.  Stuart  will  tell  you  that 
"  this  news  is  credited." 

That  this  news  was  correct,  I 
have  no  doubt.  Buonaparte,  though 
he  constantly  attempts  to  deceive 
the  world  by  his  public  proclaroa- 
tiuns,  has  too  much  political  wis- 
dom to  deceive  his  own  general*. 
Jsor  could  he  have  thrown  this  letter 
purposely  in  the  way  of  the  Spa- 
niards, as  he  could  not  wish  to  rouse 
them  from  their  lethargy. 

This  intelligence  threw  the  cen- 
tral junta  into  great  alarm;  tbej 
began  to  think  that  the  btisine»s 
was  serious ;  Castamis  was  ordered 
to  his  post,  and  such  levie$  as  thry 
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<oul<l  collect  were  sent   forward  to 
the  Ebro. 

Urgent  and  alarming^  as  wafi  the 
•ituation  of  allkirs,  the  dilalorincj»s 
of  the  Spanish  government  could 
not  be  corrected.  So  that  when 
Sjr  David  Balrd  arrived  at  Corun- 
in,  Oct.  13th,  t*he  junta  of  Gallicia 
refused  hini  permission  to  land  the 
troopg.  .Sir  David  was  astonished, 
and  sent  oft*  expresses  to  INladrid 
aud  to  Lisbon.  He  at  la*t  obtained 
leave  to  land;  but  hia  reception  was 
io  cold,  and  there  was  such  a  total 
want  of  all  exertion  to  assist  him 
ill  equipping  the  army  for  its  ad- 
Vv^ncc,  that  he  wrote  to  Sir  John" 
Moore  to  know  if  he  had  the  »anc- 
tion  of  the  supreme  junta  for  the 
admission  of  British  troops  into 
)Spain. 

He  was  at  last  satisfied  as  to  this 
point;  but  he  found^  that  whatever 
was  necessary  either  for  the  sus- 
tenance or  movement  of  the  troops 
niu*t  be  procured  golely  by  his  own 
exertions;  and  by  l>ayin^  a  high 
price  to  thoi»e  whom  he  came  to 
a<;sist. 

Sir  John  marched  on  rapidly,  and 
reached  Atalia,  Nov.  5th.  Here  it 
was  discovered,  contrary  to  the  in- 
formation received  at  Lisbon,  that 
the  roads,  thoug^h  very  bad,  were 
practicable  for  a**tillery.  But  the 
i^orance  of  the  Portuguese  respect- 
iiit;  their  own  country  is  such,  that 
the  road  was  found  out  only  from 
stage  to  stage  by  the  British  offi- 
cers. This  was  now  a  subjact  of 
serious  regret;  for  had  the  road« 
bad  as  it  was,  been  known  at  first. 
General  Hope's  division  could  have 
marched  with  the  rent  of  the  army. 

Dispatthes  were  now  sent  to 
meet  him  at  Truxillo,  to  desire 
that  he  would  not  trust  to  report, 
but  send  forward  officers  to  exa- 
mine if  there  were  a  nearer  road 


practicable  for  the  guns,  without 
going  round  by  Madrid. 

Lett>ers  were  here  received  from 
Lord  William  Beiitinck,  acquaint- 
ing Sir  John  Moore  that  the  French 
reinforcejnents  were  entering  Bis- 
cay, and  that  Ca^stajios  was  making 
some  movements  which  might 
bring  on  an  action ;  aud  also  that 
the  eeiitral  junta  referred  Sir  John 
to  concert  his  m6vemeiits  with  Ge- 
neral Castauos.     . 

The  general  arrived  at  Almeida, 
Nov.  8th:  it  rained  inoe»i!»antlv ; 
the  troops,  however,  moMtl  on  in 
spite  of  the  weather,  aii<l  bt^haved 
extremely  well:  but  it  is  painful 
to  be  oMiij^ed  to  make  an  exception, 
of  some  solcliers  who  had  commit- 
ted  many  *  dnrir.g  crimes.  The 
coumiander-ln-chfef  determined  to 
put  a  sU»p  io  such  disordtrrs.  One 
of  the  soldiers,  who  was*  detected 
in  marauding  and  robbing,  wa* 
tried  by  a  general  court-martial, 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Sir  John  Moore  then  i^bued  the  fol- 
lowing ordei^. 
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'    November  11th,  180S. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  pleas- 
ing to  the  commander  of  the 
forces,  than  to  show  mercy  to  a 
soldier  of  good  character  under 
his  command,  who  had  been  led 
inadvertently  to  commit  a  crime  ; 
but  he  should  consider  himself 
neglectful  of  his  duty,  if,  from 
ill-judged  lenity,  be  pardoned 
deliberate  villainy. 
*'  The  crime  committed  by  the 
prisoner  now  under  sentence,  is 
of  this  nature,  and  there  is  no« 
thing  in  his  private  character  or 
conduct  which  could  give  the 
legist  hope  of  his  amendment, 
were     he    pardoned:    he    must 

•'  therefore 
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*'  therefore  sufler  the  awful  pu* 
"  nishment  to  which  he  hju  b^en 
«« condenmed. 

"  The  commainder  of  the  forces 
"  trusts  thtt  the  troops  he  com- 
"  mandi  will  seldom  oblige  him  to 
"  resort  to  punishments  of  this  kind; 
"  and  such  is  his  opinion  of  British 
*'  soldiers,  that  he  is  convinced  they 
"  will  not,  if  the  officers  do  their 
*'  duty,  and  pay  them  proper  atten- 
"  tion, 

"  He  however  takes  this  oppor- 
"  tunity  to  declare  to  the  army,  that 
**  he  is  determined  to  show  rio  mercy 
*'  to  plunderers  and  miuraiiders ;  or, 
"  in  other  words,  .to  thieves  and  vil- 
J'  lains, 

"  Hie  army  is  sent  hy  England 
''  to  aid  and  support  the  Spanish 
"  nation,  not  to  plunder  and .  rob 
"  its  inhabitants.  And  soldien 
*'  who  so  far  forget  what  is  due  to 
**  their  own  honour,  and  the  ho- 
*'  nour  of  their  countir,  as  to  com- 
'*  mit  such  acts,  shall  be  delivered 
**  over  to  justice :  the  military  law 
"  most  take  its  course,  and  the  pU- 
''  nishment  it  awards  shall  be  inr 
«  flicted." 

On  the  llth  •f  November  the 
advanced  raard  crossed  a  rivulet 
which  divides  Spain  from  Portugal, 
and  marched  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
The  governor  of  this  town  met  Sir 
John  two  miles  off;  a  salute  was 
fired  from  the  ramparts,  and  he  was 
conducted  to  the  principal  house  of 
the  town,  and  hospitably  enter- 
tained. 

The  appearance  of  the  country, 
and  the  manners  of  the  people, 
change  most  remarkably,  immedip 
ately  on  crossing'  the  boundary  be- 
tween Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  the 
advantage  is  entirely  in  favour  of 
Spain.  We  were  received,  on  ap- 
proaching Ciudad  Rodrigo,  W4th 
shouts  of  "  Viva  los  {ngleses !" 

This  agreeable  reception  was  gra- 


tifying ;  and  the  general  proceeded 
next  day  to  San  Martin,  a  village 
seven  leagues  distant,  where  he 
lodged  at  the  house  of  the  curate,  a 
sensible,  respectable  man,  who,  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  i(Ad  him, 
that  on  the  same  day  the  prcce-r 
ding  year  he  had  lodged  the  French 
General  Loison,  on  his  march  to  Vot- 
tugal :  and  that  Junot  and  the  other 
French  generals  had  slept  there  in 
succession. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  Sir 
Jclm  arrived  with  his  advance! 
guard  at  Salamanca,  where  he  halt-r 
ed,  intending  to  assemble  there  all 
the  trpops  which  were  coming  firom 
Portugal.  But  before  he  entered 
the  town,  be  learnt  the  fate  of  whal 
was  called  the  army  of  Ertrema- 
dura. 

The  Spanish  corps',  consisting  of 
about  12,000  raw  recruits,  com- 
manded by  a  very  young  man,  the 
Count  BelvederCji  had  advanced 
without  sunport  to  Burgos^  an  open 
town,  in  the  front  of  the  French 
army.  So  extraordinary  a  manoeu- 
vre was  foOowed  by  a  natural  re- 
sult. They  were  attacked  by  a 
superior    force,     and     coropklely 

routed. 

A  few  hours  after  Sir  John  had 
arrived  at  Salamanca,  he  wrote  to 
Lord  WilUam  Bentinck,  at  Madrid, 
who  was  acting  as  minister  from  the 
British  court. 

Sir  John  Moore  to  Lon)   WilUanv 
Bentinck. 

Salamanca^  Uik  iVop.  1808. 

^*  MT  DBAB  LOED, 

*'  I  arrived  here  early  in  the  af- 
**  temoou.  I  am  not  only  jaded 
"  by  'my  journey,  hut  also  by  the 
'*  difierent  people  I  have  been 
[^  obliged  to  speak  to ;  and  only 
"  that  I  am  anxious  to  send  m  cou* 
f^  rier  to  you  as  soon  as  posiiblei  I 
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''should  have  delayed  writings  to 
•'  you  until  morning.  I  received 
*'  upon  the  road  your  two  letters  of 
*'  tlie  8th,  and  that  of  the  ninth  with 
**  the  inclosures,  gome  of  which 
^'  shall  be  returned  to  you  by  the 
'*  next  courier. 
"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  from  Sir 
David  Baird,  [  hear  nothing  but 
complaints  of  the  junta  of'Co- 
"  ruona,  who  afibrd  him  no  assist- 
*'  ancc.  They  promise  every  thing, 
"  but  give  nothing ;  aivd  after  wait- 
ing day  after  day  for  carts,  which 
they  had  promised  to  procure, 
for  the  carriage  of  stores,  his 
'*  commissary  was  at  last  obliged 
"  to  contract  fcM*  them  at  an  exor- 
^'  bitant  price,  and  then  got  them. 
"  This  is  really  a  sort  of  conduct 
"  quite  intolerable  to  troops  that  the 
"  Spanish  government  have  asked 
"  for^  and  for  whose  advance  they 
"  were  datty  pressing* 

"  On  my  arrival  here,  and  telling 
"Colonel  O'Lawler  that  I  wished 
to  have  tuppliet  hnmediately  pro- 
vided on  the  road  from  Astorg^ 
to  this  place,  for  the  march  of 
"  the  troops  from  Corunna,  he  be- 
"  gan  by  teHing  me,  that  t  power 
''  which  he  should  have  got,  and 
"  which  it  was  promised  should  be 
"  sent  after  him  from  MadricU  had 
not  been  sent;  that  he  had  thus 
no  anthority,  and  had  hitherto 
been  acting  upon  his  own  credit. 
''  Part  of  this  was  a  trick— ^our  se 
''/aire  vahir;  it  tended  only, 
"  however,  to  show  me,  that  he 
"  was  not  ibt  man  who  should 
"have  been  selected  for  ns;  but, 
"  if  selected,  he  should  have  been 
"  furnish^  with  every  authority  to 
"  make  him  useful.  1  run  over  all 
"  this  to  you,  though,  perhaps,  it 
"  should  properly  be  addressed  to 
"  Mr.  Frcre ;  but  to  you  I  can 
"  state  it  with  more  ease,  and  I 
'^  ibidl  thank  you  to  speak  to  Frere 
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upon  it,  when  I  hope  he  will 
have  some  serious  communica- 
tion with  the  Spanish  ministers, 
and  plainly  tell  them,  if  they  ex- 
pect tde  advance  of  the  British 
army,  they  must  pay  somewhat 
more  attention  to  its  wants.  Pro- 
per officers  must  be  sent  to  me, 
vested  with  full  powers  to  call 
forth  the  resources  of  the  coim- 
try  when  they  are  wanted,  and 
without  delay ;  the  same  as  is 
done,  I  presume,  for  the  Spanish 
armies;  we  shall  pay,  but  they 
are  not  to  allow  us  to  be  imposed 
upon,  but  to  tell  us  what  is  paid 
by  the  Spanish  governn^ent  in 
such  cases.  We  find  no  difficulty 
with  the  people ;  they  receive  us 
every  where  well.  But  the  au- 
thorities are  backward,  and  not 
like  those  of  a  country  who  wish 
our  assistance. 

"  The  officer  ,  you  mention  to 
have  been  sent  to  Sir  Da\id  Baird, 
travelled  by  slow  journeys,  as  if 
in  .profound  peace,  and  cnse- 
quently  arrived  too  lat,  and 
when  little  wanted.  The  head 
of  Baird's  column  is  this  day  at 
Astorga;  but  had  they  waited 
for  the  said  officer,  it  would  have 
been  still  at  Corunna.  The  l^a- 
niards  seem  to  think  that  every 
body  should  fly  but  themselves. 
The  troops  from  Lisboa  begin  to 
march  in  here  to-morrow,  and 
will  continue  to  arrive  by  corps 
daily  until  the  SSd,  when  the 
whole  w^l  be  assembled.  I  have 
directed  Baird  also  to  continue 
the  march  of  his  troops  on  Bena- 
vente,  as  soon  as  supplies  per- 
mit it ;  and  by  the  time  the  head 
reaches  Benavente,  I  shall  pro- 
bably direct  it  to  proceed  on  to 
Zamora,  and  close  the  whole  as 
near  to  me  at  this  place,  as  cover 
will  admit ;  probably  by  the  S3d 
instant  the  rear  of  Baird's  will 
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be  about  Zamora,  but  it  will  dr-  * 
pcnd  on  the  aid  and  activity  of 
the  authorities  of  the  country; 
if  tUcy  are  nIow,  it  is  imix>s?ible* 
for  me  to  be  quick.  All  this, 
however,  is  ujwn  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  French  do  not  di.v  ' 
tuHi  us ;  and  I  sup|K).sc  yvu 
•know  they  are  at  Burp^os,  At  ' 
Ciudad  Rwlripfo,  I  received  a  let- 
ter by  express  from  El  Conde  de 
T^elvcdcre,  from  Burpfos,  dated 
the  9th,  stating  that  he  expected 
to  be  attacked  by  Rupcrior  num- 
bers, and  beffprinpf  that  I  would 
hasten  to  his  assistance.  I  wrote 
to  him  that  I  had  been  march- 
inn^  for  some  time  with  all  the 
haste  I  could ;  but,  if  he  was  to 
be  attacked  bo  soon,  it  wa^  im» 
jKhisible  for  me  to  render"  him 
any  assistance ;  and  he  should 
report  his  situation  to  Madrid. 
Uj>on  my  arrival  here,  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  Marquis  de  Vi- 
nalbo,  that  the  Spanish  troops 
had  been  forced  to  retire  from 
Burgos,  and  the  French  were  in 
possession  of  it.  I  hope  the  let- 
ter I  wrote  to  general  Castanos 
will  draw  from  him  some  ex- 
planaticn  of  his  Tiews,  by  which 
I  may  re|»\date  my  motions. 
But  his  movements,  and  those  of 
the  army  under  General  Blake, 
require  some  explanation,  in  or- 
der to  be  understood :  for,  though 
they  know  that  ,n,  British  force 
is  marching  from  diilyrent  parts, 
in  order  to  unite,  they  have 
marched  away  from  the  |)oint  of 
assembly,  ana  have  left  us  ex- 
posed to  be  attacked  and  inter- 
rupted before  our  junction ;  but 
if  we  were  united,  he  can  hardly 
expect  that,  with  my  force,  I 
should  march  forward  and  place 
myself  withi;i  reach  of  attack 
from  Fuch  superior  numbers, 
whilst  his  and  Blake's  armies  are 
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removed  at  such  a  distance  as  t« 
be  able  to  render  me  no  assist- 
ance :  but  all  this  1  expect  will 
be  n»ade  plain,  when  I  hear  from 
General  Castanos.  With  respect 
to  maj^zines,  it  is  impossible  ibr 
mc  to  say  where  they  ought  to 
be  made,  while  I  am  so  much 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  movement* 
which  are  likely  to  occnr;  but 
if  the  country  is  abundant,  as  k 
said,  we  cannot  want.  Bat  I 
must  hove  persons  of  an  autho- 
rity attached  to  me,  who  are  ac» 
qiMinted  with  the  resources,  and 
who,  knowing:;  the  interior  go* 
vcrnment,  customs,  and  man- 
ners of  Spain,  con  call  tbem  forth 
for  me  and  the  British  troop»,  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  are 
called  forth  for  those  of  Spain, 
This  regards  not  only  provisions, 
but  carts,  horses,  quarters,  and, 
in  short,  all  the  wants  of  troops. 
With  the  aid  of  persons  of  this  de- 
vscription,  ouf  own  commissaries 
can  do ;  but  without  them  we  can 
do  nothing.  The  foundation  of 
all  this  mu(>t  be  an  order -to  the 
authorities  throitghout  the  pro- 
vinces, to  give  every  aid  to  the 
British,  as  to  the  Spanish  troops. 
It  is  a  matter  of  indifierence  who 
l^ays  these  officers ;— it  would  be 
mure  consistent  'with  the  dignity 
of  Spain,  that  they  paid  them; 
though  we  should  reward  them 
according  to  their  dam t. 
"  With  respect  to  the  magazinea 
-at  Madrid,  it  is  very  likely  to  be 
a  proper  place  for  Spain  to  col* 
lect  a  considerable  depdt  of  v«. 
rious  kinds.  It  is  their  capital, 
and  they  know  best;  but  it  does 
not  strike  me  a  place  where  th« 
British  could  be  called  up6n  to 
make  any  collection.  We  »haU 
establish  small  magazines  ^ 
consumption  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  where  we  are  acting. "  These 
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*'  threat  reser?es,  wliich  a  country 
*'  makes  fur  frencral  supply,  sliouUl 
"be  made  by  Spain;  when  we  ap- 
"  proach  it,  we  may  draw  from  it, 
'*' and  pay  for  what  \Ve  get.  But 
"  Spain  bhojkl  ir.akc  it^  and  be 
'•  at  the  expence  ai:d  trouble  of  its 
••  coKstn'ation :  as  I  bclitrve  we 
**  are  f^iving  money  to  .Sj>ain, 
*'  part  of  it  may  be  applied  by  them 
•'  in  this  manner;  but  it  is  they 
'*  that  should  do  it— ^liot  we. 

"  I  have  no  o!>jection  to  you,  or 
"  Mi*.  FrerCi  representing  the  ne- 
cessity of  tLs  many  more  British 
troops  as  you  think  proper.  It 
is  certain  that  the  agents,  which 
"  our  government  have  hitherto 
*'  employed,  have  deceived  them. 
"  1  or  aftairs  here  are  by  no  means 
**  in  the  flonvihhin}^  state  they  are 
•'  represent'id  and  belitved  to  be  in 
•'  linofland ;  and  the  sooner  the 
•'  truth  is  known  in  England,  the 
•'  better.  But  you  must  observe, 
"  my  lord,  that  whatever  is  criti- 
■'  cal  must  now  be  decided  by  the 
*'  tix>ops  which  are  here  :  the 
■*  French,  I  suspectj  are  read),  and 
"  will  not  wait.  I  difler  only  with 
"  you  in  one  point : — when  you 
**  say,  the  chief  and  great  obstacle, 
'*  and  resistance  to  the  French  will 
*'  be  allbrded  by  the  English  ar- 
•'  my.  If  that  be  so,  Spain  is  lost. 
"  The  Enghsh  army,  1  hope^  will 
do  all' which  can  be  expected  from 
their  numbers :  but  the  safety  of 
Spain  depend;^  upcn  the  union  of 
"  its  .  inhabitants,  theii'  enthusiasm 
"  in  their  cause,  and  in  their  fn*m 
•'  and  devoted  determination  to  die 
"  rather  than  submit  to  the  French; 
"nothing  §hort  of  ihife  Will  enable 
"  them  to  resist  the  formidable  at- 
*'  tack  about  to  be  knade  upon  them. 
**  If  Uiey  will  adhere,  our  aid  can 
••  b^  of  the  greatest  use  to  them; 
^  but,  if  not,  we  shall  soon  be  out- 
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numbered,  were  our  force  qua- 
drupled. 

"I  am,  therefore,  much  more 
anxious  to  see  exertion  and  ener- 
gy in  the  government,  and  en- 
thusiasm in  their  armies,  than  to 
have  my  force  augmented.  Tha 
moment  is  a  critical  one — niy 
(Wn  situation  is  particularly  s6-^ 
I  have  never  seen  it  otherwise ; 
but  I  have  pushed  into  Spain  at 
all  liazards; — this  was  the  order 
of  my  government,  and  it  wai 
the  will  of  the  people  of  England. 
I  shall  andeavour  to  do  my  best, 
hoping  that  all  the  bad  that  may 
happen,  will  not  happen;  but 
that  with  a  share  of  bad,  we 
shall  also  have  a  portion  of  good 
fortune.- 

"  This  is  a  long  letter  foi*  one  who 
began  bysaying  that  he  was  jaded; 
but  I  have  been  gradually  drawn 
on  by  the  interest  I  take  in  the 
subject.'  You  will  communi- 
cate to  Mn  Frere  sucb  parts  as 
you  think  proper;  and  he  will, 
I  hope,  act  upon  them.  Be  so 
good  as  to  excuse  me  to  him,  for 
not  particularly  addressing  him- 
self. Lord  Paget  was-at  Corunna 
the  7th,  with  two  regiments,  the 
7th  and  lOth  hussars;  the  other 
three  were  following  fast. 
I  remaiD,  &c. 

"  John  Moore." 


Two  nights  after  writing  the 
foregoing.  Sir  John  was  awakened 
by  an  express  from  General  Pigna- 
telli,  the  governor  of  the  province, 
to  inform  him  that  the  Frcncb  army 
had  advanced,  and  taken  possession 
of  the  city  of  Valladolid,  Which  is 
only  •  twenty  leaguas  from  Sala- 
mancak 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
tlie  general  had  been  informed  of- 
ficially,  tbat  hit  entry  into    Spain 

would 
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would  be  covered  by  60  or  70fiO0 
men :  and  Burgos  was  the  city  in- 
tended for  the  point  of  union  for 
the  different  divisions  of  the  Bri- 
tish array.  But  aircady  not  only 
Burg09>  but  Valladolid,  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy;  and  he  found 
himself  with  an  advanced  corps  in 
an  open  towo^  three  marches  Irom 
the  French  army,  without  even  a 
Spanish  picqiiet  to  cover  his  front. 

He  had  at  this  time  only  three 
brigades  of  infantry,  without  a  gun, 
at  Salamanca.  The  remainder 
were  moving  up  in  succession,  but 
the  whole  could  not  arrive  in  less 
than  ten  days. 

This  situation  being  extremely 
different  from  what  he  had  been, 
taught  to  cx])cct,  and  that  upon 
which  the  instructions  of  the  se- 
cretary of  state  were  founderl,  called 
for  very  difTercnt  measures.  For 
if  the  French  advanced  in  force,  he 
had  no  option  but  to  fall  back  on 
CiudadRodngo;'the  country  round 
which  being  poor,  could  not  sub- 
sist the  troops  long;  and  if  he  re- 
treated,  to  Portugal,  he  hardly  im- 
proved bis  situation. 

The  general  had  long,  foreseen 
the  possibility  of  the  French  ad- 
vancing, to  prevent  the  junction  of 
the  British  troops;  and  was  quite 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  mo- 
tives for  the  separation  of  the  Spa- 
nish armies;  one  of  which  was 
posted  in  Biscay,  and  the  other  in 
Arragon,  while  the  cotmtryjn  front 
was  lefl  open>  as  into  sufier  the 
French  to  advance  upon  the  British 
before  they  were  united. 

It  appeared  also  very :  singular, 
that  the  advance  of  the  French  so 
far  into  the  country  bad  produced 
no  sensation  among  the  people. 
The  fact  was  established  by  a  letter 
from  General  I^gnatell),  the  cap- 
tain-general of  the  province;  yet 
the  Bewi  was  brought  by  no  other 
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channel.  The  people  were  all  tnn« 
quill  and  employed  in  Uieir  ordi- 
nary occupations  and  amusicments ; 
and  seemed  to  know  or  care  veiy 
little  about  pubhc  matters. 

Tlie  general  assembled  the  junta: 
he  communicated  to  them  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  of  Valladolid,  and 
explained  the  reasons  "  that  might 
render  it  necessary  for  him  to 
retire  at  present  to  Ciudad 
Rodrigo;  that  this  temporary 
retreat  ought  not  to  discourage 
"  them :  but  that  tiiey  should  em- 
'^  ploy  every  means  iu  their  power 
'^  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
"  people,  which  seemed  to  be  soide- 
"  what  abated." 

He  represented,  '*  that  no  na- 
tion had  obtained  independence, 
without  making  great  sacrifices; 
'*  and  though  the  English  would  be 
"  useful  auxiliaries,  that  success 
could  be  gained  only  by  the 
union  and  efforts  of  the  Spani* 
*'  ards  themselves. 

He  told  them,  "  he  ,  must  have 
"  the  use  of  all  the  carts  and  mules 
in  the  'country,  to  transport  his 
magazines  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
*^  should  it  become  requisite;  and 
"  that  the  troops,  with  three  days' 
**  provisions,  should  be  kept  in 
"  readiness.  But,"  he  added,  "  that 
"  he  had  not  yet  stopped  the  ad- 
"  Vance  of  the  rest  of  the  anny 
"from  Portugal;  he  waa  desirous 
**  of  assembling  it  there,  and  would 
**  not  retire  without  ,an  absolute 
**  necessity.'* 

.All  this  was  hstened  ta  with  cahn 
acquiescence.  Indeed  the  passive 
disposition  of  the  Spaniards  wu 
very  remarkable;  for  they  heard 
of  the  generous  intentions  otjthe 
British,  and  of  the  deatructive  ,ra- 
tages  of  the  French,  with  almost 
equal  indifference.  The  apathy  of 
the  people  proved  the  inactivity  of 
their  ruJcps;  for,  on  tttch  an  ocea* 
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iion>  there  should  not  only  have 
been  numerous  anniet)  on  footj  but 
every  man  in  Spain  should  hare 
been  anned^  and  ready  to  act  trhen 
required.  Kor  did  this  appear  to 
be  impractii^bte :  for  tbit  supini^ 
ness  was  not  owing  to  disaflcction 
among  the  people ;  the  peasantry 
and  lower  orders  were  all  well  dis^ 
posed;  but  in  ascending  to  the 
higher  ranks>  the  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence evaporated. 

The  general  detached  some  intel- 
ligent officers^  with  strong  patroles^ 
to  gain  intelligence;  by  whom  he 
soon  leamt>  that  a  thousand  French 
cavalry^  with  two  pieces  of  artil- 
lery^had  entered  VaUadolid  on  the 
13th^  and  retii^ed  to  Valencia  next 
mornings  But  he  understood  that 
ho  infantry  had  advanced  beyond 
BurgoSi  H^  then  sent  orders  to 
Generals  Baird  and  Hope  to  con- 
centrate their  divisions,  to  advance 
with  all  speed  to  Salamancaj  but 
to  be  upon  their  guard  on  their 
march. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  go  back  a 
Very  little,  to  mention  that  Mr. 
Frere  arrived  at  Araiyuez  at  the  be- 
ginning of  November^  as  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain. 
He  of  course  superseded  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck  and  Mr.  Stuart ;  who, 
from  having  resided  some  time 
in  Spain,  and  from  personal ,  qua- 
lifications, had  got  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  lading  men>  aind  had 
acquired  a  clear  insight  into  the  state 
of  affairs. 

Their  communications  with  each 
Other,  and  with  Colonel  Graham, 
who  was  at  the  head-quarters  of 
the  principal  Spanish  army>  as  'well 
as  their  correspondence  with  Sir 
John  Moore,  were  all  conducted  with 
hafmeny,  and  utility  to  the  common 
causes 

^  Hiis  change  in  the  administra- 
lioaof  the  civil  department*  occurred 


at  the  period  when  the  events  were 
hastening  to  a  crisis. 

Mr^  Fterc!  had  unfortunately  ac- 
quiired  his  notions  of  Spanish  po- 
htics  in  London;  and  his  prepos- 
sesiiions  were  much  too  strong  to  be 
eiFdced  by  the  observations  of  his 
predecessors,  or  even  to  be  altered 
by  the  most  opposing  facts.  His 
peculiar  notions  were  totally  un- 
known to  Sir  John  Moore,  who,  to 
inform  him  of  his  situation^  and  to 
promote  the  public  service,  wrote  aa 
follows,  from  Almeida: 

From  Sir  John  Moore  to  the  Right 
Honourable  J.  Hookham  Frere. 


"  Ainteida,  10  Nov.  1808« 
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"  As  Mr.  Stuart  mentioned  in  t 
"  late  letter  which  I  had  the  ho- 
nour to  receive  from  him/  that 
he  was  in  hourly  expectation  of 
your  arrival  at  Madrid,  I  con- 
"  elude  that  ere  this  you  have 
reached  that  capital. 
"  I  shall  tiot  trouble  you  with 
any  detail  of  my  movements,  as 
you  Will  obtain  every .  necessary 
^  mfoimation  respecting  them  from 
'*  Mr.  Stuart  and  Lord  William 
*^  fientinck,  with  both  of  whom  I 
'*  have  been  in  correspondence  ever 
**  since  I  was  appointed  to  this  com-* 
*'  mand. 

"  The  supreme  junta  have  fixed 
upon  General  Castanos,  as  the 
person  with  Whom  I  am  to  cor- 
respond^  and  to  combine  what- 
*'  ever  operations  are  to  be  under- 
"  taken  by  the  .  troops  under  my 
''  command.  This  cannot  but  be 
considered  as  a  step  towards  ap- 
pointing hiin  the  chief  com- 
"  mander  of  the  Spanish  army ; 
"  and  having  eone  so  far,  it  is  a 
"  pity  they  did  not  go  a  httle  far* 
^'  ther^  and  at  once  give  him  the 
"  appointment.  This  deciiion  of 
^  ''the 
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"  the    junta  was    only    commimi- 
"  cated  to  me  a  few  clays  ago,  by 
'*  Lord  William,  in  a  letter  which 
"  I   received  on  my  road   to  this 
*'  place.     1  have  written  to  General 
*'  Ca»tanoR,   to  give  him  every  in- 
**  formation   witli    respect    to    the 
"  Blitf^h  force,  the  probable  period 
"  of  itg  junction;  and   I  have  re- 
**  quested  16  know  from  him,  his 
**  plans,  and  his  instructions,  with 
"  respect   to   the   co-operation    he 
"  expects  from  us.     It  is  liecdlcss  to 
"  sav'  what    diflerent    measures    I 
•'  mijfht  have  pursued,  had  I  been 
*'  sooner   ii.tormcd  of  the  strength 
"  37  J  d    COP  (I  it  ion    of   the'  different 
*'  Spanisli    armies.     As   it  is,    the 
"  principal    part   of   the    infantry 
"  from  Portugal  is  now  passing  the 
••  frontier;  and  by   the  middle  of 
"  this  month   will  be   collected  at 
•*  iSalamanca  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
•«  General  Hope,  with  the  artillery, 
•'  the  cavalry,   and   3000  infantry, 
"  will  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
«'  Madrid    OA  the   2^d;    and   the 
"  head  of  Sir  David  Baird's  corps 
*'  will  reach  Astorga  on  the  i4th. 
"  If  nothing  adverse  happens,  we 
*'  shall  be  united  early  in  Decem- 
♦'  her,  more  or  less'  advanced,  ac- 
*'  cording    to    the     situation  .  and 
"  movenrtents    of   the    artnies  now 
'<  upon    the   Lbro.     In   the  mean 
'«  time  I  shall   wait  at  Salamanca, 
'*  with  the  troops  assembling  there, 
''  until  Baird   and  Hope  arc  more 
'*  fon^ard.      Much   is   still    to    be 
"  done  in  the  article  of  equipment 
"  and    commissariat    arrangement. 
"  As  I  see  more  myself  of  Ihe  re- 
"  sources  of  the  conntry,  I  shall  be 
»'  able  to  decide  the  mode  to  be  fol- 
«'  lowed  for  securing  to  us  our  isup- 
**  plies;  for  the  present  we  must 
"  depend  upon  the  Spanish  ffoverh- 
"  ment,  and  their  chief  director, 
"  Don  Vincenti.  " 

"  I  iibderstand   from   Sir  David 


Baird,  that  you  were  kind  enccrV 
to  spare  him  40,000/.   from  :.r 
monies    you  brought    with    y^.o 
from  England.     I  bare  to  tbai^ 
you   for  this  supply:    ic.r,   whf* 
he   applied  to   me,    it    was   v.\n. 
great  difficulty  I  was  able  to  ^parf 
iiim  8,000/.    .We  arc  now  in  thr 
greatest  distress  for  m<Hiey ;   ar.«i 
if  a  quantity  does  not  speedily  ar- 
rive from  England,  we  must  de- 
.pend  upon  the  generosity  of  iL^* 
Spaniaids    for    our    supplies.     1 
doubt  at  present  if  there  is  whtrt- 
withal,   afler   the    24th    of   tLu 
month,  to  pay   the   troops  their 
subsistence.     I  fear  that  in  £rc- 
land,  until  very  lately,  they  werr 
not  aware   of  the  impossibility  of 
procuring  money   either  in  Por- 
tugal or  Spain.     I  leave  this  to- 
morrow,   and  shall    pioceed   by 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  to    Salamanca; 
where  I  shall  hope  to  have  the 
honour  to  hear  from  you. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"  JouN-  Moore.'* 


'*  I  trust  you  will  have  the  gcod- 
'*  liess  to  excuse  whatever  is  infor- 
"  mal  in  this  letter  J  you  inay  be- 
lieve it  proceeds  from  no  di*re- 
spect  to  you,  but  I  haVe  not  been 
*'  informecC  and  am  quite  ignorant 
"  of  your  appointment,  whether 
•'  ambassador  or  minister  plenipo- 
**  tentiary ;  and  thought  it  better 
'*  to  give  you  no  titles,  rather  than 
"  the  wrong  oiie." 

To  this  letter  the  following  anm  er 
was  sent : 

From  the  Right  Honourable  J.  H. 
Frere  to  his  Excellency  Sir  John 
Moore,  K.  B. 
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"  Aranjuez^  Nov»  13,  180S. 
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SIR, 


"  I  have   this  evening    received 
"  the  letter  which  you  did  me  the 

•'  honour 
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"  honour  to  direct  to  me  from  Al- 
*'  meida^  and  which  was  delivered 
"  to  me    by   Lord   WiUiam ,  Ben- 
"  tinck.     His  messenger,  who  sets 
**  off  with  the  account,  which  I  re- 
"  ceived  only  this  morning,  of  the 
unlucky  amiir  of  the   10th,    near 
BurgOB,  enables  me  to  thank  you 
for    the  view    which    you   have 
given  me  of  your  intended  move- 
"  ments,   and  to  mitigate  the  bad 
^news,  by  the  assurance  which  I 
think  I  can  venture  to  give,  that 
"  it  has  not  created  any   visible  de- 
gree of  uneasiness  or  discourage- 
ment in  the  minds   of  the  lead- 
ing   persons  here.     The   people, 
'Mhough  much   irritated,  as   it   is 
"  said,  are  still  farther  from  being 
"  dejected  than  their  leadert.     Five 
"  thousand  men   marched  forward 
"  to-day  from  Madrid,  and  two  re- 
giments from  Toledo.     The  fixed 
spirit  of  resistance  which,  with- 
out   calculation  of  danger  or  of 
"  means,  seems  to  have  rooted   it- 
self m  the  minds  of  the  people, 
appears  superior  to  any  reverses. 
"  You  will   have  heard  of  over- 
tures  of  negotiation;     it    seems 
doubtful       whether     Buonaparte 
meant   to   include  Spain  in    the 
namber  of  our  aUies  with  whom 
he    proposes   to  treat;   and   still 
more,  whether   he    would    offer 
terms  which  it  would  be  possi- 
ble   to   accept.    I  should    inchne 
to  think,  therefore,  that  be  had 
nu  other  object  than  that  of  ca- 
joling   the    Emperor    of    Russia, 
"  and  facilitating  the  conscription. 
He  will    not  disunite  Spain  and 
England,   and    I    feel     confident 
"  that  he  will  not  succeed  in  Ipw- 
"  ering   the  tone,  or   relaxing   the 
*'  spirit,  of  this  country. 
"  You  probably  are  already  ^ac- 
quaintea   with   the    appointment 
of  the    Marc^uis  Romana  to   the 
command     of    Castano^'s     and 
1809. 
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Blake's    army.     His    nomination 
is,  I  understand,  a  popular  one 
at    Madrid,     and    his    long     ab- 
sence  has   given   him  an   advan- 
tage  which  is   peculiar   to   him,    . 
that  of  being  wholly  unmixed   in 
the  political  intrigues  of  the  day. 
"  I    shall    be    obliged    to     Mr. 
Stuart  for  his  assistance    in   the 
military    as   well   as   other   parts 
of   my    correspondc^nce  5    a     cir- 
cumstance which  I  trust  will  not 
be    unsatisfactory  to    you,    as  it 
will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  condu- 
cive   to    the    furthering    of    the 
public  service. 
"  I  have  the  honour  t«  be, 
"  Sir. 
Your  obedient   humble    ser\'ant, 

"  J.  H.  Frere." 


The  preconceived  notions  of 
Mr.  Frere  were  evinced  even  in 
this  first  letter,  for  he  slurs  over 
the  defeat  of  the  Estremaduran  ar- 
roy>  by  calling  it  "  the  unlucky  af- 
fair of  the  loth;"  and  he  describes 
most  emphatically  the  determined 
spirit  of  a  people  whom  he  had 
just  come  among. 

The   correspondenae    continues: 

From  Sir  John  Moore  to  the  Right 
Honourable  J.  Hookham  Frere. 

"  Salamanca,  Nov.  10,  1808. 


"  SIR, 

"  I  had  last  night  the  honour  to 
receive  your  letter  of  the  18th, 
together  with  letters  of  the  14th 
from  Mr.  Stuart  and  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck. 

"  It  does  not  appear  certain  whe- 
ther the  French  have  advanced 
in  any  force  to  Valladolid ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  think,  from 
the  information  which  reached 
me  last  night,,  that  they  have 
passed  it. 
"  In  the  course  of  this  day  all 
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this  will  be  asctrtainccl,  from  the 
reports  of  the  ofTicers  and  other 
persons  I  have  sent  out. 
"  General  PignateUi's  conduct 
was  certainly  not  such  as  be- 
came a  person  holdint^  a  situa- 
tion of  such  trust.  He  ficems  to 
have  run  otT  iij>on  the  first  alarm. 
It  was  ripht  for  him  to  retire, 
and  put  his  person  in  safety,  but 
no  farther;  there  he  should  have 
stopped,  and  not  have  left  the 
people  without  a  head.  It  was 
his  duty,  I  conceive,  to  have  col- 
lected information,  in  order  to 
communicate  it  to  mc,  and  to 
those,  who,  like  me,  were  mate- 
rially interested.  I  did  not  know, 
until  I  received  Mr.  Stuart's  let- 
ter, that  the  defeat  of  the  Estre- 
madura  army  had  been  so  com- 
plete. 

"  It  was,  however,  nothing  more 
than  was  to  be  expected,  when 
so  small  a  corps  was  committed 
so  near  to  the  strcngtli  of  the 
enemy. 

"  I  have-  been  unalJle  hitherto 
to  understand  the  movements 
and  positions  of  the  Spanish  ar- 
mies: but  I  have  taken  it  for 
printed  that  they  were  formed 
from  k>cal  circumstances,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  country,  of 
which  I  was  ignorant.  I  should 
otherwise  have  said  they  were 
upon  a  scale  much  too  great  for 
the  strengh  of  their  armies.  I 
bes:in  to  fear  that  thi^  is  the  case, 
and  that,  if  their  system  be  not 
changed,  we  shall  all  of  us  very 
socm  be  beaten  in  detail.  To  co- 
ver and  protect  the  British  anny, 
whilst  upon  its  march  from  such 
distant  points,  in  order  to  unite, 
ne\Tr  seems  to  have  ])een  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  Spanish  ge- 
nerals; and  now,  from  the  po- 
sition the  French  have  taken,  the 
accomplifihment  of  if    is  become 
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exceedingly  precarious.      My  po- 
sition here  is   a  bad  one,  in  as 
much  as  my  movements  in  it  arc 
confined,  and  leave  nothing  but 
a  barren  country  to  retire  upon. 
I  should  undoubtedly  be    better 
at   Valladolid;  but  it  is  impoesi- 
ble  for   me   to   {tq  there,    whilst 
the  Fi'^ncb  in  force  arc  so  near 
it,  and  the  Spanish  armies  are  at 
such  a  distance.     Until  my  force 
is  united,  I  must  be  covered  and 
protected  •     As  the  corps   come 
to  me  from  such  opposite  direc- 
tions,   Coruryia    and    Madrid,    I 
cannot  move  towards  one,  with* 
out  increasing  my  distance,  and 
forsaking  the  other;   and  wbiht 
they  are  each  marching  towards 
me,  if  I  am  forced  to  fan  back, 
they  will  both  risk  to  bedestror- 
ed.    The  difference  hitherto  be- 
tween the  position  of  the  Spanish 
and  French  armies,,  as  they  have 
struck  mc,  is  this — the  French, 
in   order   to   concentrate,    or  to 
strengthen    either    flank,     move 
ufK)!!  the    chord,   the    Spaniards 
upon    the    circumference;     the 
movements  of  the  one  are  short, 
and    can    be    easily     conceaJedy 
those  of  the  other  extended,  ami 
exposed    to    be    interrupted.      I 
shall   write  to  General   Hope  to 
consider   it  as  his  object  to  join 
me  at  this  place  with  all  exp^i- 
tion ;   but  to  be  guided  by  the 
information   he   receives   of    tlie 
movements  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
use  his  discretion.     I  shall  direct 
General    Baird    to     collect     the 
whole  of  his  corps  ^  and  about 
Astorga,  whence   his   retreat  lo 
Corunna  is  safe;  but  not  to  come 
towards  me,  until  I  give  him  no- 
tice ;  and  in  this  I  shall  be  guided 
by  what  I  perceive  of  the   ene- 
my on  this  side  of  the  Ebro,  and 
from  the  information  I  expect  to 
receive  from  the  'Marquis  dc  U 

*'  Remasa, 
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"  Romana,  of  bis  desi^»,  and  the 
*'  direction  he  means  to  give  to  the 
'•  Spanish  armies.  I  know  not 
"where  to  address  the  Marquis;  I 
•  "  have  therefore  written  this  miH- 
tary  letter  to  you,  and  request 
"  you  will  communicate  its  con- 
*'  tents  to  him. 

"  The   contents  of  the  two  let- 
"  ters  I  addressed  lately  to  General 
*'  Castanos,  and   which   were    sent 
*'  under    cover    to    Lord     William 
"  Bentinck,  will  of  course  be   j^iven 
"  to  him  ; — the   tone    of   concilia- 
"  tion  which  I  have  adopUul  in  iny 
"  letters  to   General  Castaiios,   and 
*'  which    I   shall    continue   to    the 
Marquis    Romana,    I    trust    you 
will  approve.     I  wish  to   impress 
upon     whoever    commands     the 
Spanish  armies,    thit    I   consider 
myself   as  having   but  one*  inte- 
rest with  him,   and  that  he   will 
"  find    me  as  ready  as  any   of  his 
"  own   generals  to  follow  and  sup- 
"  port   his  plans.     1  he  power  and 
"  controulover  the  direction   of  my 
"  own    army,  which,  as   commarui- 
ing  an  auxiliary  force,  I  have,  I 
shall  keep  out  of  sij^ht,  and  hope 
never  to  be  oblij^cd  to  exert.     You 
"  already  know  how  much  we  arc 
*'  distressed  for  money.     Mr.  Stuart 
*'  and  Lord  William  both   say  that 
**  it  is  to  be  got  by  loan,  or  for  bills, 
"  at  Madrid.     This  differs  from  the 
"  information  given  to  me   by  Mr. 
"  Kennedy;  but   I  shall  be   happy 
*'  to  find  that  they  are  riijht,  and 
"  that  Mr.  Kennedy  has  been  mis- 
"  informed.      If  Mr.  Erskine  were 
*'  here,  I  should  send   him  to  Ma- 
"  drid  for  that  purpose ;  for  if  mo- 
"  ney  is  to  be  found,  such  are  our 
'•  necessities   that   wc   must    get    it 
"upon    any    terms:    but,   as  'Mr. 
"  Erskine  has  -not  joined  me,    and 
"  as,  in  his  absence,  I  cannot  spare 
"  Mr.  Kennedy,  I  shall  take  it  as 
'a  very  particular   favour    if  you 
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will   be  kind  enough  to  give   me 
'^your  assistance  in  this  matter: — 
I  have  desired    Mr.   Kennedy  to 
write  to  you  upon  it. 
"  With   respect   to  our  sui)plie8, 
"  I    do   not    apprehend    want.      If 
'^  they  exist   in  the  country,  and  we 
"  have    money,    our     commissariat 
will    procure    them.      What    we 
want    is,    some    persons    conver- 
sant in  the  mode,  and  furnished 
"  with  authority  to   call  forth    the 
"  aid  of  the   country   and   of    the 
"  magistrates  and   civil  authorities ; 
"  if   Don  Vincenti   be   tlie    person 
entrusted  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment   for    the    supply    of    their 
army,  some  person  from  him,  to 
"  whom  he  has  delegated  his  infor- 
"  mat  ion    and   his    correspondence 
"  with  Lis  agents  in  the  provinces, 
*'  is  the  person  whom  the  Spimish 
"  goveiTiment    should    appoint    to 
"  attend  the   British  army,  and  aid 
"  with  his  knowledge  and  with   his 
"  authority     our    commissariat; — I 
"  should  rather  this  person  were  a 
man    of   character,   not    looking 
solely   to  making    a  property  of 
*^  us,  but  that  couhi  be  trusted,  and 
"  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  having 
"  discharged    an     important    duty, 
"  and  with  such   pecuniary  reward 
"  as   would  necessarily  attend  it. — 
''  ♦  *  *  *  *  * 

"  I  have  but  one  more  subject 
"to  touch  upon:— were  the  offi- 
cers employed  with  the  different 
armies  to  con'es])ond,  they  might 
"  have  been  useful  before  either 
"  you  or  1  wore  sent  to  Sj>ain,  and 
*'  when  it  was  necessary  for  'go- 
"  vernmcnt  at  home  to  know  what 
was  passing;  but  I  own  that  I 
disapprove  of  any  person  being 
"  a^'thorized  to  correspond  ofiici- 
"  ally  with  government  but  you 
"  and  me.  *  *    -    ♦  * 

"  If  I  want  an  English  officer  at 
"  any  time  to  assist  my  communi- 
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cation  with  '  any  of  the  Spanish 
generals  with  whom  I  am  act- 
ing, I  can  f^end  one ;  hut,  in  ge* 
neral,  I  shall  prefer  a  direct  cor- 
respondence with  the  general 
himself,  who  will,  of  course, 
communicate  many  particulars 
to  me^  which  it  is  uimeCessary 
and  highly  improper  for  him  to 
Communicate  to  such  officers  as 
are  in  general  sent  to  them.  My 
wish  is,  to  overset  the  whole  sys- 
tem :  to  send,  them  with  their 
Spanish  rank  to  England;  and 
to  send,  as  they  may  occasionally 
he  wanted  either  hy  yourself  or 
me,  officers,  or  others^  who  will 
look  to  no  rank  or  emolument 
hut  from  their  own  country,  in 
whose  duty  alone  they  should 
consider  themselves  employed, 
and  who,  when  no  longer  want- 
ed, .return  to  thei^  former  occu- 
pations. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  &c. 


t9 


•'  JOHK  MoORE. 

Some  of  the  predictions  con- 
tained in  the  ahove  letter  were  hut 
too  soon  verified;  for  next  day  a 
letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Stuart 
at  Madrid,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  exttact : 

Madnd,\7th  Nov.  1808. 
"  The  defeat  experienced  hy 
Blake  on  the  11th  of  this  month, 
the  occupation  of  Valladolid  by 
the  French,  and  the  distance  be- 
tween the  different  divisions  of 
your  army,  give  room  for  the 
most  melancholy  reflections.  The 
orders  which  nave  been  trani- 
mitted  by  the  junta,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  state  of  things, 
wiD,  I  fear,  be  very  inadequate 
to  meet  the  evil. 

"  The   advance  of   a   few  regi- 
ments in  Andalusia,  the  concen* 
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*'  tration  of  the  runaways  from 
''  Burgos,  &c.  at  Segovia,  and  the 
**  attempt  to  render  the  passes  of 
''  the  Somasierra  and  the  Guada- 
*'  rama  defensible,  will  not  save 
"  Madrid  or  Spain.  And  unless 
"  Blake  effects  his  union  with  you, 
"  and  Castanos  brings  together  the 
whV)le  of  Arragon,  Catakmia, 
Heding's  division,  &c.  so  a:s  to 
form  a  force  superior  to  oppo- 
nents, who  are  increasing  dajly, 
"  I  cannot  flatter  myself  with  any 
'•  serious  hope  of  a  good  result.'* 

Other  accounts  were  received  of 
the  defeat  of  General  Blake's  anny. 
which  softened  the  mi^fbrtoae. 
But  letters  were  received  from  co- 
lonel Graham,  who  was  stationed 
with  the  central  army,  and  who 
gave  a  sad  detail  of  cabals  and  di- 
visions between  the  generals,  with 
the  injudicious  interferences  of  the 
junta. 

But  neither  reason  nor  the  ex- 
perience of  all  ages,  nor  their  owl 
misfortunes,  could  prevail  upon  the 
junta  to  appoint  a  commander  in 
chief.  Sir  John  Moore's  ideas  arf 
best  explained  hy  himself. 

From  Sir  John  Moore  to  Mr.  Frere. 

'  Salamanca^  19M  N(k>.  1808. 

SIR, 

''  A  courier  from  Madrid  brought 
me  this  morning  letten  from 
Mr.  Stuart  and  Lord  Williau 
Bcntinck,  of  the  1 7th:  the  for- 
mer inclosed  an  order  from  the 
supreme  junta  of  Ciudad  Sodn> 
go,  to  place  30,000  d(4Iavs  at  nr 
disposition,  to  be  repaid  hereaf- 
ter. The  junta  of  this  town  are 
endeavouring  to  get  money  ix 
us.  Nothing  can  exceed  Uiest- 
tention  of  the  Marqtua  Gnalbo^ 
the  president;  the  don^  v£di 
Dr.  Curtis  at  their  bowC  cx^ 
themselves;    and  even  a  coovec! 
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of  nuns  have  promised  five  thou- 
sand pounds;  —  all  this  shews 
great  good  will.  The  funds,  how- 
ever, which  it  can  raise,  are 
"  small  and  very  inadequate  to  our 
"  wants.  I  trusst  that  you  will  be 
"  able  to  supply  us  more  amply 
"  from  Madrid,  until  those  from 
"  England  arrive.  A  king's  mes- 
"  sengcr  brought  me,  on  the  night 
"  of  the  I7th,  a  letter  from  Lord 
"  Castlereagh  of  the  2d,  in  which 
"  he  inform^  me,  that  two  mil- 
"  lions  of  dollars  are  upon  their  pas- 
"  sage  to  Corunna:  but  his  lord- 
"  ship  adds,  that  the  difficulty  of 
"  procuring  silver  is  such,  in  Eng- 
"  land,  that  I  rpust  not  look  for  a 
"  further  supply  for  some  months :" 
*'  and  he  impresses  the  necessity  of 
"  taking  every  means  of  obtaining 
"  money  upon  the  spot.  The  ex- 
*'  pectcd  arrival  of  the  above  sum 
"  from  England,  must  not,  there- 
"  (ore,  lessen  your  endeavours  to 
'*  get  what  you  can  for  us  at  Ma- 
"  drid. 

*'  The  French,  who  entered  Val- 
**  ladolid  upon  the  afternoon  of  the 
"  15th,  left  it  the  following  mom- 
"  ing ;  they  were  ^a  thousand  ca- 
"  valry  and  two  pieces  of  cannon  : 
"  they  returned  to  Placentia,  and 
"  have  not  since  advanced  from 
*'  it.  I  have  written  to  Sir  David 
"  Baird  to  advance  a  part  of  his 
"  corps  to  Benavente,  and  to  close 
"  up  the  rest  to  Astorga :  when 
*'  this  is  done,  he  will  forward  that 
"  from  Zamora,  and  follow  with 
"  the  rest ;  but  as  the  propriety  of 
"  these  movements  depends  upon 
"  those  of  the  enemy,  the  execu- 
"  tion  of  them  is  left  entirely  to 
*'  Sir  David's  discretion,  who  must 
"  be  guided  by  the  information  he 
"  receives : — his  rear  will  not  reach 
"  Astorga  before  the  4th  of  Dc- 
"  cember. 
''  I  beard  of  General  Blake's  de- 
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"  feat  and  retreat  to  Jleynosa ;  but 
"  I  knew  no  particulars,  until  I  re- 
"  ceived  this  morning  Mr.  Stuart's 
"  letter.  General  Leith,  who  is 
employed  with  that  army  to  cor- 
respond, has  never  Written  a  line 
"  to. me  since  I  was  in  command. 
"  I  want  general  officers : — I  have, 
"  ^therefore,  written  to  him  to  leave 
'•  any  of  the  officers  with  him, 
to  carry  on  the  correspondence, 
and  to  join  Sir  David  Baird  at 
"  Astorga. 

"  The  scenes  which  Colonel 
"  Graham  describes,  in  his  letters, 
"  as  passing  at  the  head-quarters  of 
"  the  central  army,  are  deplora- 
ble. The  imbecility  of  the  Spa- 
nish government  exceeds  behef. 
The  good-will  of  the  inhabitants, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  of  little  use, 
"  whilst  there  exists  no  ability  to 
"  bring  it  into  action.' 
"  I  am  iri  communication  with 
no  one  Spanish  army;  nor  am  I 
acquainted  with  the  intentions  of 
tVie  Spanish  government,  or  of  any 
"  of  its  generals.  Castanos,  with 
"  whom  I  was  put  in  correspond - 
"  ence,  is  deprived  of  his  com- 
"  mand  at  the  moment  I  might 
have  expected  to  hear  from  him; 
and  La  Roman  a,  with  whom  I 
suppose  I  am  now  to  correspond 
"  (for  it  has  not  been  officially 
"  communicated  to  me),  is  absent 
"  —  God  knows  where.  In  the 
^'  mean  time  the  French  are  within 
"  four  marches  of  me,  whilst  my 
army  is  only  assembling;  in  what 
numbers  they  are,  I  cannot  learn. 
"  No  channels  of  intelligence  have 
been  opened  to  me;  and  I  have 
not  been  long  enough  in  the 
country  to  procure  them  myself. 
"  I  state  these  particulars  to  you. 
"  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  go 
"  myself  to  Aranjuez,  or  Madrid, 
"  to  represent  them ;  for  really  if 
*'  things   are    to   continue   in    this 

*'  state. 
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state,  the  ruin  of  the  Spanish 
cau&c,  and  the  defeat  of  their  ar- 
mies, is  inevitable;  and  it  will 
become  ray  duty  to  consider 
alone  the  safety  of  the  British 
ahny,  and  to  take  steps  to  with- 
draw it  from  a  situation,  where, 
without  the  possibility  of  doing 
p^ood,  it  is  exposed  to  certain  de- 
feat. 

"  I  shall  detain  the  king's  mes- 
senger until  I  hear  from  you, 
lest  you  should  wish  to  send  by 
him  any  dispatches  to  Englana. 
I  shall  beg  of  I^)rd  William  Ben- 
tinck  to  join  the  army,  where,  I 
think,  his  services  will  now  be  most 
useful. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

*'  John  Moore." 


In  this  letter  Sir  John  Moore 
complains  of  not  baring  heard  from 
General  Leith;  which  was  owing 
probably  to  the  dilatorincss  of  the 
messenger,  who  at  la^t  reached  Sa- 
lamanca with  thie  following  tidings: 

From   General    Leith  to  Sir  John 

Moore. 

"  Rcnedo  Valley  of  Gique* 
**  ringa.  Province  of  Las  Mon- 
*'  tanos  de  Saniandtr,  loth  Nov. 
"  1808. 
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*•  I  regret  to  inform  you  that 
the  army  of  General  Blake>  in 
which  was  lately  incorporatjed  the 
ijifantry  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Romana's  division,  has  been  de- 
feated in  several  attacks  since  the 
5tli  instant,  and  is  entirely  diS'^ 
persed;  I  have  not  time  to  en- 
ter into  detail  of  this  unfortunate 
reverse,  carrying  with  'it  such  se- 
rious consequences,  for  fear  ;of 
delaying  the  intimation  of  that 
which  is  fio  essential  to  make 
known   in  general  terms  to  the 


commander  of  the  British  army 
advancing  from  Portugal  to   Ga- 
"  licia.     The   Estremaduran  army 
has  also  experienced  a  reverse  at 
Burgos.      In    short,    the    British 
army    has    nothhig    to    depend 
upon   in   Las  Montanos  de   San- 
"  tander.     In    Asturias    there    arc 
but   a  few  battalions,  totaUy  on- 
disciphned;  and  by  the  last  ac- 
counts, the  French  occupy  from 
Reyposa  to  Burgos.    Except  what 
"  remains    of     the    Estreooaduran 
'*  army  (of  the  position  of  which  1 
"  am    ignorant),  and    the    British 
'*  army,  there  is  nothing    to  pre- 
"  vent  the  enemy  from  advancing 
"  towards     Leon      and    VaOaddia 
"  that  I   know   of.      I   very  much 
"  suspect  tliat   he   will    avail  him- 
''  self  of  this  movement,  to  attack 
"  in  detail  the  army  of  Palafi^x  acd 
''  Castanos,   united  nomhutlfy;   and 
"  all  of  which  are  placed  imder  tke 
"  command  of  the   Marquis  de  la 
"  Romana.    The  army  has  suilered 
"  principally  from  famine ;   mad  1 
*'  do  not  think  that  it  is  potsible  to 
'^  re-unite  those  who  are  flying  in 
"  all  directions,  nearer  than  Astor- 
'*  ga  and  Oviedo.     It  does  n«t  tp- 
*'  peaV  that    there  has   been    any 
*^  want  of  spirit  in  the  men ;  and 
"  in  many  instances,  especially  of 
*'  the  divisions  of  the  norlb,  distio* 
f  guided  conduct     Some  of  the 
"  new  officers  have  not  behaved  ss 
"  well.    Captain   Pasley,  royal  ei- 
"  gineers,  who  was  sent  to  head- 
"  quarters    to    obtain    informalitfii 
"  and    to    communicate    with   the 
"  British  army,  I  hope  may  have 
"  given    early    intelligence   rf  ihc 
f^  state  of  thills.    Capt.  Lefebrtn, 
''  R.  E.  is  the  bearer  of  this  letter, 
"  and  will    be    able  to  give  such 
''  information  as  may  bt:  required. 
"  I   regret  to   stale    tliat    Captain 
"  Birch,   R,  E.   was  wounded,  but 
1  hope  he  is  djoing  well :  1  caused 
•    ^  ''him 
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•'  him  to  be  embarked  on  board  the 
"  Cossack    frigate,     at     Santander, 
*'  from     whence    I    saw    seventeen 
"  «ail    of  transports,    with    warlike 
stores  and  provisions,  when  tliere 
appeared  no  chance  of  tliis  pro- 
•'  vince     remaining    covered     from 
the  enemy,  who,   no  doubt,  will 
occupy  a  point  so  useful  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  eventually  to  the 
•'  British.      Santander   was    in    the 
"  power  of  the  enemy,   after  pos- 
*'  sessing  the  roads  of  Escudo  and 
•'  Reynosa.     The  accounts  of  their 
"  having  entered  that  town  are  not 
"  vet  received,  however.     The  dif- 
'•  ferent  attacks  have  been  at  Zo- 
rosa  (between  Durang;o  and    Bil- 
boa),    Valmaseda,    Arantia;    and 
•*  the  total  deroute,  after,  a   defeat 
*'  at  Espinosa  de  las   Montanax. — 
*'  About  7000  re-assembled  at  Rey- 
nosa   on    tlie    13th    instant,    but 
without  any  order;   from  thence 
they    retreated    after    dark,    and 
"  have  arrived  in  this  valley,  as  a 
*'  half-starved  and  strangling   mob, 
**  without    officers,    and   all    mixed 
"  in    utter   confusion.      Never    has 
'*  there    been     so    injudicious    and 
•'  ruinous  a  system  begun    and  per- 
"  sisted   in,   as  that  which  has  led 
"  to  the  serious  disasters  of  the  pre- 
"  sent  moment.     The   Marquis   de 
"  la  Roraana,  who  is  here,  is  quite 
"  of  that 4>pin ion;  and  if  the  army 
"  on  the  other  side,  and  near  the 
"  Ebro,  has  not>  or  shall  not  have 
"  suiiered  before  he    can  take  this 
*'  direction,  I  hope  aftairs  may  re- 
"  sume  a  more  favourable   aspccL 
"  I  had  prepared  copies  of  reports 
*'  on  the  different  affairs,  addressed 
"  by  different  officers  to  Lord,Cas- 
**  tlereagh :    but,  unfortunately,  all 
•'  my  papers  are  on  board  the  Cos- 
"  sack  man  of  war.     Mr.  Amiotte, 
"  the  deputy  commissary    general, 
"  has  been  in  such  bad  healtn  since 
"  his  arrival,   that  it  was  difficult 


enough  to  get  the  stores,  &:c. 
embarked.  I  apprehend  the  con- 
voy, chiefly  con»<isting  of  warlike 
stores,  for  the  Marquis  of  Ronia- 
na's  division,  and  arms  and  pro- 
visions, under  my  orders,  for  ihe 
aid  of  the  armies  of  Spain,  has 
gone  to  Corunna;  as  thry  could 
not  at  this  season  keep  the  sea, 
and  there  is  no  good  port  nearer 
than  the  last  mentioned,  from 
whence  the  roads  towards  Leon 
are  not  so  good.  1  should  hope 
soon  to  get  near  the  British  army. 
Under  the  present  circumstances, 
1  feol  an  awkwardness  at  leaving 
the  Marquis  de  la  Romana,  with 
whom  1  have  received  particular 
instructions  to  communicate  on 
any  point  still  unsettled.  I  hope, 
however,  he  will  .soon  be  able  to 
disengage  himself  from  this  part 
of  the  army  (if  such  it  can  be 
called) ;  and  he  may  probably  be 
obliged,  to  go  near  the  British 
army  before  he  can  communicate 
with  the  rest  of  his  own  troops. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"  James  Leith, 
"  M.  General. 


"  I  inclose  a   rough   idea  of  the 
situation  of  this  valley,  relatively 
"  to  the  great  route  from  Reynosa  to 

"  Santander.'' 

» 

Nothing  certainly  could  be  worse 
judged,  than  the  orders  sent  by  the 
junta  to  General  Blake  to  fight  the 
French  army  alone,  instead  of  di- 
recting him  to  fall  back,  and  unite 
with  General  Baird  at  Astorga;  for 
this  Spanish  army  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  contend  with  regular 
troops.  There  were,  it  is  true,  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  thousand  re- 
gular soldiers,  who  had  escaped 
from  Denmark  with  the  Marquis 
of  Romana,  and  who  fought  well; 
but  they  were  overpowered  by  supe- 
rior 
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rior  numbers.  The  rest  of  this  army 
consisted  of  unfortunate  peasants^ 
who.  had  suflered  with  constancy, 
for  four  months,  privations  which 
would  have  annihilated  a  British 
army. 

They  had  endured  excessive  fa- 
tijjue,  'Were  without  shoes,  almost 
without  clothes,  exposed  to  the 
cold  on  snowy  mountains,  obliged 
frequently  to  depend  for  subsist- 
ence on  such  animals  as  they 
caught  by  accident ;  on  meat  with- 
out salt — a  food  totally  repugnant 
to  the  habits  of  Spaniards.  They 
pasf:ed*many  days  without  bread. 
Their   condition  was  so  wretched. 


that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
they  were  easily  dispersed,  and  bad 
no  inclination  to  rally. 

Some  of  the  fugitives  even  passed 
Salamanca. 

The  Marquis  Romana  did  not 
consider  it  prudent  to  remain  at 
Rcynosa;  he  retired  to  LeoB,  to 
re-assemble  as  many  a&  be  could 
collect. 

It  was  now^  in  the  choice  of  Buo- 
naplarte,  either  to  turn  his  anm 
against  Castanos,  who  was  posted 
in  Arragon,  or  to  march  against  the 
British,  prevent  their  junction,  and 
compel  them  to  retire  to  Portugal 
and  to  their  ships. 


BATTLE  of  CORUNNA,  and  DEATH  of  SIR  JOHN  MOORE. 


[From  the  same.] 


"  TPHE  British  army  thus  arrived 
at  Corunna,  entire  and  un- 
broken ;  and,  in  a  miUtary  point  of 
view,  the  operation  was  successful 
and  splendid.  Nearly  seventy  thou- 
sand Frenchmen,  led  by  Buona- 
parte, with  a  great  superiority  of 
cavalry,  had  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  surround  or  to  rout  twenty-six 
thousand  British.  Two  hundred 
and  f]fly  miles  of  the  country  had 
been  traversed;  mountains,  defiles, 
and  rivers  had  been  crossed,  in  daily 
contact  with  their  enemy.  Though 
often  engaged,  even  their  ^-ear-guard 
was  never  beaten,  nor  thrown  into 
confusion:  but  it  was  victorious  in 
every  encounter. 

Much  baggage  undoubtedly  was 
lost,  and  some  three-pounders  were 
abandoned;  but  nothing  was  taken 
by  force.  What  was  lefl,  was  ow- 
ing to  the  death  of  waggon-horses 
and  mulep,  and  not  to  their  escort 
ever  being  defeated.  The  courage 
and  menacinji^  attitude  maintained 
by  the    cavalry   and    reserve   were 


sufficient  always  to  repel  and  overt 
awe  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
enemy;  and  at  Lugo,  battle  wai 
oflered  by  this  handful  of  British, 
to  three  divisions  of  French,  com- 
manded by  their  marshals.  This 
challenge  was  declined;  and  the 
impression  it  made,  enabled  the  Bri- 
tish to  terminate  their  march  almost 
undisturbed. 

In  fine,  neither  Napoleon  nor 
the  Duke  of  Dahnatia  won  a  piece 
of  artillery,  a  standard,  or  a  sin^e 
military  trophy,  from  the  British 
army. 

The  greatest  danger  waa  stilly  to 
be  incurred :  the  position  at  Corun- 
na was  found  to  be  extremely  bad, 
the  transports  were  not  a^ved,  and 
the  enemy  were  appearing  on  the 
heights.  Some  experienced  gene- 
ral officers,  of  excellent  judgment 
and  distinguished  valour,  were  so 
impressed  with  the  melancholy  as- 
pect of  affairs,  as  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  army  almost  desperate. 
They  thought  it  their  duty  to  re- 
present 
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present  to  the  commander  of  the 
forces  the  little  probability  there 
was  of  bein^  able  <to  resist  the  at-- 
tacks  of  an  enemy  cannonading 
and  pouring  upon  them  from  the 
hilltf,  while  they  were  waiting  for 
shipping.  And  even  should  the 
transports  arrive,  to  embark  in  the 
face  of  a  superior  enemy,  could  not 
be  accomplished  without  an  enor- 
luoas  loss.  From  these  considera- 
tions they  counselled  Sir  John 
Moore  to  send  to  the  Duke  of  Dal- 
matian and  propose  to  enter  into 
terms  with  him,  to  peimit  the  Bri- 
tish army  to  embark  unmolested. 

Sir  John  Moore>  without  a  mo* 
nient'»  hesitation,  rejected  this  ad- 
vice. 

It  has  excited  a  natural  surprize, 
^hy  the  British  army  did  not  retire 
upon  Ferro^  and  endeavour  to  save, 
at  least,  the  Spanish  fleet  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  French  ? 
Unfortunately^  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient mutual  cordiality  between  the 
two  nations  to  admit  of  such  a 
measure.  It  was  well  known  that 
the  Spaniards  would  not  admit  the 
British  within  tlie  gates  of  Ferrol, 
nor  into  any  other  naval  arsenal. 
This  put  it  out  of  the  question.  But 
had  the  Spaniards  been  better  dis- 
posed^ the  harbour  of  Ferrol  is  so 
winding,  and  commanded  by  such 
high  grounds,  that  the  transports 
could  never  have  got  out.     ^ 

The  French  were  seen  next 
naoming  (January  19)  movinjg  in 
force-  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  Mero.  They  took  up  a  po- 
sition near  the  viUage  Perillo  on 
the  left  flank,  and  occupied  the 
houses  along  the  river;  while  Sir 
John  was  incessantly  occupied  in 
preparing  for  the  defence  of  his 
pcttt,  and  making  every  arrange*- 
oient  for  the  embarkation  of  the 
troops.  The  generals  and  every 
•fficer  of  the  army,  were  now  in 


fun  exertion  to  restore  discipline  and 
regularity  to  the  troops,  who  were 
receiving  such  refreshments  as  could 
be  procured  in  that  place,  and  some 
repose  from  their  toils. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  Sir  David 
Baird  marched  out  of  Corunna  with 
his  division,  to  occupy  the  position 
on  the  swelling  grounds,  ana  to  re- 
main out  all  night. 

Sir  John  now  completed  his  exa- 
mination of  every  plot  of  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Had  the  army  consisted  of  dou* 
bk  its  force,  by  occupying  the  range 
of  hills  situated  about  four  miles 
from  Corunna,  they  could  have  de- 
fended themselves  against  very  su- 
perior numbers.  But  this  position 
was  found  much  too  extensive;  for 
the  right  and  left  flanks  must  have 
been  exposed  to  be  turned ;  and  the 
enemy  could  have  penetrated  to 
Corunna,  especially  by  the  right 
flank.  The  possession  of  these  hifi^h 
hills  was  therefore  obhged  to  be 
given  up  to  the  enemy;  and  the 
British  were  under  the  necessity  of 
occupying  a  second  range  of  much 
inferior  heights.  Disadvantageou$ 
as  this  position  was,  ^t  was  prefer, 
able  to  leaving  it  also  to  the  enemy, 
and  contracting  the '  posts  dose 
round  the  town.  For,  had  that 
been  done,  the  enemy  would  have 
approached  so  near  the  shore,  that 
every  movement  would  have  been 
seen,  and  the  embarkation  would 
have  been  rendered  quite  impos- 
sible. 

Sir  John  Moore  therefore  deter- 
mined, that  one  division  under  Ge- 
neral Hope  should  occupy  a  hill  on 
the  left,  which  commanded  the 
road  to  Betanzos,  but  the  height 
of  which  decreased  gradually  to- 
wards the  village  of  Elvina,  taking 
a  curved  direction.  Sir  David 
Baird's  division  commenced  at  this 
village ;  and,  bending  to  the  right, 

the 
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the  whole  fonaied  neaHy  a  scmi- 
cirde.  The  rifle  corps  on  the 
riplit  of  Sir  David  Ikird  formed  a 
chain  across  a  r alley,  and  coinmti- 
nicated  with  General  FraK*r's  divi- 
sion, which  was  drawn  up  near  the 
Tc»ad  to  Viiro,  and  fthout  half  a  mile 
from  Conuuia.  The  rcNt-rve  un- 
der Major-Gencral  Pa^et  orcnpi^d 
a  villa^'c  f»n  the  Bttanzos  ruad, 
about  half  a  miie  in  the  rear  of 
0«  neral  Hope. 

bir  John  Moore  had  been  on 
horsel>ack  from  dav-hreak,  to  make 
every  arranfrement  for  battle.  He 
returned  about  eleven  in  the  fore- 
noon, exliausted  with  fatic^ue,  and 
lent  for  Bripjudier-General  Stuart, 
«nd  desired  him  to  proceerl  to  Kng- 
land,  and  explain  to  ministers  the  si- 
tuation o^the  army. 

He  said,  a  vesi^el  would   convey 
him,  hut  k«  was  so  tired  he  was  in- 
capable of  writinu,  but  that  General 
Stuart,  beinp^  a  competent  judqe  of 
every  thing,  required  no  letter. 

He  then  rested,  and  took  some  re- 
freshment; and,  two  hours  after- 
wards, the  vessel  not  bein^j^  quite 
ready,  nor  General  Stuart  gone,  he 
called  for  pa})er,  and  wrote  ofl*  bis 
last  dispatch  to  government. 

On  the  14th  of  January  the  ene- 
my cosimcDced  a  cannonade  on  the 
left,  near  the  road  to  El-Burgo ;  the 
British  artillery  returned  this  fire 
with  great  effect,  and  at  last  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  draw  off  their 
gun»w  There  was  foiuid,  on  a  hill 
on  the  outside  of  the  British  posts, 
a  magazine  of  4000  barrels  of  gun- 
p>owder,  which  had  been  brought 
from  Engknd,  and  was  uselessly 
kfl  in  store,  while  the  Spanish  ar- 
mies were  without  ammunition. 
The  general  ordered  that  as  many 
barrets  as  possible  should  be  con- 
veyed to  Cc^ina,  which,  for  want 
of  carts  and  mules,  was  a  small 
portion^  and  that  the  rest  should  be 


blown  up.  The  explosion  was  tre- 
mendous, and  shook  Corunna  like  an 
earthquake. 

In  the  evening  the  transports  fron 
Vi^o  hove  in  sight,  which  gave  the 
troops  the  agreeable  jwospcct  of  be^ 
ing"  again  enabled  to  return  to  their 
nafive  shore. 

January  15th,  the  eneny  advan« 
cti\  to  the  height  where  tbe  maga- 
sine  had  been  blown  up>  and  op- 
posite to  the  position  of  tbe  ^iti^i. 
The  ritle  corp«  skirmished  with 
the  enemy's  light  troops  on  tbe 
rijiht. 

•  In  the  evening  Colonel  Macken- 
zie of  the  5th,  commanding  the  ad- 
vanced post  on  the  left,  perceived 
two  of  the  enemy's  cannon  not  far 
distant.  He  imagined  that  by  a 
sudden  attack  he  might  iurprize 
them.  He  accordingly  ruslied  for- 
ward gallantly  with  a  part  of  hia  re- 
giment; but,  in  crossing  a  field, 
this  enteq>rizing  ofhCer  was  ^K>t, 
and  the  attack  failed. 

Li  forming  the  disposition  for  ac- 
tion, i^ir,  John  found  that  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground/ muck  artillery 
could  not  be  empk>yed.  He  directed 
that  seven  six-pounders  and  one 
howitzer  should  be  placed  along  the 
line;  and  four  Spanish  guns  werr 
kept  as  a  reserve,  to  be  advanced  to 
any  point  where  they  mighl  be  use- 
ful. The  rest  of  the  artillery  were 
all  embarked  this  day. 

Wheft  the  out-posts  became 
quiet,  the  general  was  busily  occu- 
pied with  Colonel  Murfay,  quarter- 
master general ;  Licutenant-Cok>- 
nel  Anderson,  of  the  a<i|}iitanl-ge* 
neral's  department;  and  tbe  naFal 
officers,  in  making  arrangenKoCs 
for  the.  embarkation;  which  was 
fixed  for  the  next  evening..  Bot, 
both  on  this  day  and  on  the  14th, 
the  sick,  artillery,  dismounted  ca- 
valry, and  horses^  were  ince^andy 
embarking. 

Sir 
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Sir  John  Meore  had  this  day  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  another  letter 
from  Mr.  Frere,  communicating  the 
efibrts  he  had  made  to  check  the  ad- 
vance of  the  French. 

Mr.  Frere  to  Sir  John  Moore. 


*'  Seville,  Jati.  2d,  1809. 

"  SIR, 

*'  Upon  the  receipt  of  yoiir  let- 
ter of  the  23d,  informing  me  of 
your  march  upon  Carrion,  I 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Infantado, 
who  was  at  Cuenca  with  a  force 
superior  to  that  which  the  French 
had  left  in  Madrid,  urging  him, 
in  the  most  pressing  manner,  to 
make  a  for^'ard  movement  upon 
that  capital.  I  left  this  letter 
with  the  junta,  by  whom  it  was 
agreed  that  corresponding  in- 
structions should  be  sent  to  the 
duke  by  the  minister  of  war.  It 
was  likewise  agreed,  that  similar 
orders  should  be  forwarded  at 
the  same  time  to  the  Marquis  of 
Palacios. 

**  i  have  the  honour  to  transmit  a 
copy  of  them,  which  has  been 
since  communicated  to  me ;  and, 
though  I  find  them  by  no  means 
so  pressing  as  I  could  have  wish- 
ed and  expected,  I  have  still 
thought  they  were  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  my  forward- 
ing them  to  you. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with 
great  truth  and  respect.  Sir, 
*'  Your  most  obedient 

"  humble  servant, 

"  J.  H.  Frere.*' 
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There  is  no  letter  of  Mr.  Frere's 
undeserving  of  attention ;  this  is 
distingwshed  by  urbanity  in  the 
expression,  and  energy  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

It*  is  here  announced,  that  he  haif 
l»rrKten  to  the  Duke  of  InfanUdo 


to  urge  him  to  march  towards  Mar 
drid. 

This  was  unquestionably  done 
with  the  view  of  relievinfif  the  Bri- 
tish army;  for  as  Sir  Jonn  Moore, 
by  threatening  the  communications 
of  Madrid,  had  drawn  upon  him- 
self the  whole  French  force ;  so  Mr. 
Frere,  by  writinir  to  the  Buke  of  In- 
fantado to  -threaten  Madrid  itself, 
might  hope  to  recall  part  of  that  force 
from  the  British  army. 

But  there  was  a  material  differ- 
ence between  the  activity  of  Mr- 
Frere  and  Buonaparte,  in  their  pro- 
ceedings. For  Buonaparte  was  in- 
formed of  the  advance  of  the  Bri- 
tish on  the  16th  of  December;  on 
the  18th,  his  troops  were  in  motion, 
and  on  the  2d  of  January  he  had 
reached  Astorga,  with  about  65,000 
men  ;  having  marched  300  miles  to 
surround  the  British. 

Mr.  Frere,  on  the  other  hand,  got 
the  same  intelligence  something 
sooner ;  and  on  the.  4d  of  January, 
\vhcn  Buonaparte  had  reached  his 
destination,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Spanijih  general  with  a  view  to  stop 
him.  Mr.  Frere's  letter  had  cer- 
tainly little  influence  in  checking  the 
emperor ;  but  it  might  persuade  the 
secretary  of  state  that  he  had  done 
his  utmost. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of 
January,  the  French  posted  on  the 
hills,  were  apparently  quiet;  no 
firing  was  heard ;  and  the  prepara- 
tions for  embarking  the  army  be- 
ing now  completed,  the  general  re- 
solved to  accbmplish  it  that  night. 

Orders  were  given  that  the  trans- 
ports should  receive  on  board  the 
troops  of  every  corps,  as  fast  as  the 
boats  came  alongside.  It  was  in- 
tended to  sail  to  Vigo,  and  there 
shift  the  troops  inta  their  proper 
ships. 

This  last  order  was  then  issued 
out. 

*'  Genebal. 
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**  General  Orders. 

'*  Htad-quaricrs,  Corunna, 
IGthJan.  1809. 
"  The  commander  of  the  forces 
directs  that  commanding  officers 
of  regiments  will,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  they  embark,  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the 
names  of  the  ships  in  which  the 
men  of  their  rep^iments  are  em- 
barked, both  sick  and  convales- 
cent:  and  that  they  will  make 
out  the  most  correct  states  of  their 
respective  '  cor|M :  that  they  will 
state  tjie  number  of  sick  present, 
also  thase  left  at  different  places : 
^d  mention  at  the  back  of  the  re- 
turn where  the  men  returned  on 
command  are  employed." 


About  noon  the  general  sent  for 
Colonel  Anderson,  to  communi- 
cate his  final  instructions  respecting 
the  embarkation.  He  directed  that 
he  must  continue  to  send  sick  men, 
horses,  and  baggage,  aboard  the 
ships  as  quickly  as  possible;  but 
that  he  wished  all  the  boats  to  be 
disengaged  at  four  in  the  aiternoon; 
fw  he  intended,  if  the  Trench  did 
not  move,  to  begin  embarking  the 
reserve  at  that  hour:  and  that  he 
would  go  out  himself,  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark,  to  send  in  the  troops  by 
l>rigades,  in  the  order  he  wished 
them  to  embark.  He  continued 
transacting  business  until  a  little  af- 
ter one  o'clock,  when  his  horse 
was  brought.  He  then  took  leave 
of  Colonel  Anderson,  saying,  "  lie- 
*'  member  I  depend  upon  your 
'^  paying  particular  attention  to 
'  every  thing  that  concerns  the 
'  embarkation  :  and  let  there  be  as 
*  little  confusion  as  possible.'^ 

He  mounted  his  horse  in  good 
pirits,  and  set  off  to  visit  the  out- 
lA'-ts  and  to  explain, his  design  to 
lie  general  officers. 


He  had  not  proceeded  far  on  the 
road  towards  the  position  of  the 
army,  when  he  received  a  report 
from  General  Hope,  "  that  the 
"  enemy's  line  were  getting  under 
"  arms  -J"  which  was  confirmed  by 
a  deserter  who  came  in  at  that  mo- 
ment. Sir  John  expressed  the 
highest  satisfaction  at  this  intelli- 
gence; and  only  regretted  that 
there  would  not  be  day-light 
enough  to  profit  sufficiently  from 
the  advantages  he  anticipated  as 
certain. 

He  struck  spurs  into  hi»  horse* 
and  flew  to  the  field.  The  advanced 
pici^uets  were  already  beginning  to 
lire  at  the  enemy's  light  troops, 
who  were  pouring  rapidly  down 
the  bill  on  the  right  wing  of  the 
British. 

The  anny  was  drawn  up  in  the 
order. of  battle  he  had  planned  three 
days  before,  and  was  filled  \vith  ar- 
dour. The  general  surveyed  them 
with  pleasure ;  and  examined  care- 
fully the  movements  of  the  French 
columns.  In  a  few  minutes  he  dis- 
patched almost  all  his  atafT  officers 
with  orders  to  the  generals  at  the 
different  points. 

General  Fraser^  whose  brigade 
was  in  the  rear,  was  commanded  to 
move  up,  and  take  a  disposition  on 
the  right;  and  General  Paget  was 
ordered  to  advance  with  the  re- 
serve, to  support  Lord  William 
Bentinck. 

The  enemy  now  commenced  a 
destructive  cannonade  from  eleven 
heavy  guns,  advantageously  planted 
on  the  hills. 

Four  strong  columns  of  French 
were  seen  moving  from  their  posi- 
tion. One  advanced  from  a  woad, 
the  other  skirted  its  edse ;  and  both 
were  directed  towards  the  right 
wing,  which  was  the  weakest 
point. 
A  third  column  approached  the 
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centre ;  and  the  fourth  was  advan- 
cing slowly  upon  the  left  along  the 
road  from  El-Burgo.  Besides  these, 
there  was  a  fifth  corps  which  re- 
mained half  way  down  the  hill>  to- 
wards the  left. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  that  the  presence  of  the 
chief  in  command  near  to  the  point 
where  the  great  struggle  occurs,  is 
often  most  useful.  He  probably 
thoui^ht  it  peculiarly  requisite  to 
follow  this  rule  here,  as  the  posi- 
tion of  his  right  wing  was  bad ; 
and  if  the  troops  on  that  point  gave 
way,  the  ruin  of  the  army  was  ine- 
vitable. 

Lord  William  Bentinck's  brigade, 
consisting  of  three  incomparable  re- 
giments^ the  4th,  the  42d,  and  50th, 
maintained  this  dangerous  post.-« 
The  guards  were  in  their  rear  ;  and, 
to  prevent  the  right  being  turned. 
Captain  Napier  was  dispatched  to 
desire  Captain  Paget  to  bring  up 
the  reserve  to  the  right  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck. 

Sir  David  Baird  leading  on  his 
division,  had  his  arm  shattered  with 
a  grape  shot ;  and  was  forced  to 
leave  the  field. 

The  French  artillery  plunged 
from  the  heights,  and  the  two  hos- 
tile lines  of  infantry  mutually  ad- 
vanced, beneath  a  shower  of  balls. 

They  were  'still  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  stone  walls  and 
hedges,  which  intersected  the 
ground:  but  as  they  closed,  it  was 
perceived  that  the  French  line  ex- 
tended beyond  the  right  flank  of 
the  British  ;  and  a  body  of  the  ene- 
my were  observed  moving  up  the 
valley  to  turn  it.  An  order  was  in- 
stantly given,  and  the  half  of  the 
4th  regiment,  which  formed  this 
flank,  fell  back,  refusing  their  right, 
and  making  an  obtu>e  angle  with 
the  other  half.  In  this  position 
they  commenced  a  heavy  flanking 


fire  ;  and  the  general  watching  the 
manoeuvre,  called  out  to  them, 
"  That  was  exactly  what  I  wanted 
"  to  be  done." 

He  then  rode  up  to  the  50th  re- 
giment, commanded  by  Majors  Na- 
pier .and   Stanhope ;  who   got  over 
an    inclosure    in    their    front,    and 
charged  most  gallantly.     The   ge- 
neral,  ev«r   an   admirer  of   valour, 
exclaimed,  "  Well  done  the  fiftieth  ! 
"  well  done  my  majors !"       They 
drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  village 
of  Klvina  with  great  slaughter.      In 
this  conflict.   Major  Napier  advan- 
cing too  far,  was  wounded  in  several  | 
places,    and    taken    prisoner;     and- 
Major   Stanhope  unfortunately   re- . 
ceived  a  mortal  wound.  » 

Sir  John  Moore  proceeded  to\he 
42d,  addressed  them  in  these  words,  ■ 
"  Highlanders,  remember  Egypt!'*- 
They  rushed  on,  driving  the  French  I 
before  them,  till  they  were  stopped! 
by  a  wall.     Sir  John  accompanied 
them   in   this  chaVge,  and  told  the 
soldiers  that  he  was  "  well  pleased 
"  with  their  conduct." 

He    sent    Captain    Hardinge    to 
order  up   a  battalion  of  guards  to\ 
the  left  flank  of  the   highlanders;' 
upon  which  the  officer  commanding  ■ 
the  light  company,  conceived  that^; 
as  their  ammunition  was  nearly  ex-, 
pended,  they  were  to  be  relieved  by 
the  guards,  and  began  to  fall  back  i 
but   Sir  John,  discovering  the  mis- 
take, said  to  them,  "  My  brave  42d, 
"join  your  comrades,  ammunition 
"  is  coininj;,   and  you    have    your 
"  bayonets."     They  instantly  obey- 
ed, and  all  moved  forward. 

Captain  Hardinge  now  returned, 
to  report  that  the  guards  were  ad- 
vancing. While  he  was  speaking, 
and  pointing  out  the  situation  oi 
the  battalion,  a  hot  fire  was  kept 
up,  and  the  enemy's  artillery  played 
inccifsantly  on  the  spot.  Sir  John 
Moore  was  too  conspicuous.  A 
'  cannon^ 
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made  by  the  enemy  to  inteitupt 
it.     ^ 

The  whole  of  this  difficult  ope* 
ration  was  so  well  conducted  as  to 
reflect  much  credii  upon  the  super- 
intending officers^  both  of  the 
navy  and  army. 

As  many  will  receive  a  melan- 
choly gratification  from  reading  the 
particulars  of  the  last  moments  of 
the  life  of  Sir  John  Moore,  such 
incidents  as  are  authentic  shall  be 
communicated. 

The  following  letter  from  Captain 
Ilardinge  describes  his  fall : 


"  The  circumstances  which  look 
place  immediately  after  the  fatal 
blow,  which  deprived  the  army 
of  its  gallant  commander.  Sir 
John  Moore,  are  of  too  interest- 
ing a  nature  not  to  be  made  pub- 
lic, for  the  admiration  of  his 
countrymen.  But  I  trust  that 
the  instances  of  fortitude  and  he- 
rotrm  of  which  I  was  a  untness, 
may  also  have  another  .efiect,  that 
of  affording  some  consolation  to 
his  relatives  and  friends. 
*'  With  this  feeUng  I  have  great 
s&tisfaction  in  committing  to  pa- 
per, according  to  your  desire,  the 
following  relation. 
"  I  had  been  ordered  by  the 
commander-in-chief  to  desire  a 
battalion  of  the  guards  to  advance ; 
which  battalion  was  at  one  time 
intended  to  have  dislodged  a 
corps  of  the  enemy  from  a  large 
house  and  garden  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  valley ;  and  1  was 
pointing  out  to  the  general  the 
situation  of  the  battalion,  and  our 
horses  were  touching,  at  the  very 
moment  that  a  cannon-shot  from 
the  enemy's  battery  carried  away 
his  left  shoulder  and  part  of  the 
collar-bone,  leaving  the  arm  hang- 
ingby  the  flesh. 
*'The    violence    of    the    stroke 
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'*  threw  him  off  his  horse,  on  bit 
"  back.  Not  a  muscle  of  hit  &cc 
"  altered,  nor  did  a  sigh  betray  the 
"  kast  sensation  of  pain. 

"  I  dismounted,  and,  taking  his 
band,  he  pretted  mine  forcibly, 
casting  his  eyes  very  anxiously 
towards  the  4zd  regiment,  which 
was  hotly  engaged;  and  hit 
countenance  expressed  tatis&c- 
"  tion  when  I  informed  him  that 
"  the  regiment  was  advancing. 

'*  Assisted  by  a  soldier  of  the 
''  42d,  he  was  removed  a  few  3rardf 
"  behind  the  shelter  of  a  wall. 
"  Colonel  Graham  Balgowan  and 
Captain  Woodford  about  this 
time  came  up;  and,  perceiving 
''  the  state  of  Sir  John's  wound,  in- 
"  stantly  rode  off  for  a  surgeon. 

**  The  blood  flowed  fast ;  but 
'*  the  attempt  to  slop  it  with  mj 
"  sash  was  useless,  from  the  size  of 
"  the  wound. 

"  Mir  John  assented  to  being  re- 
''  moved  in  a  blanket  to  the  rear. 
In  raising  him  for  ,that  purpose, 
his  sword,  hanging  on  the  woand* 
"  ed  side,  touched  his  arm,  and 
"  became  entangled  between  his 
**  legs.  I  perceived  the  incoove- 
'*  nience,  and  was  in  the  act  of  mi- 
**  buckling  ^  from  his  waist,  when 
*'  he  said,  in  his  usual  tone  and 
''manner,  and  in  a  very  distinct 
'*  voice,  '  It  is  well  as  it  is,  I 
**  had  rather  it  should  go  out  qf  the 
"field  with  mc,' 

'*  Here  I  feel  that  it  would  be 
"  impropei^  for  my  pen  to  venture 
to  express  the  admiration  with 
which  I  am  penetrated  in  thu» 
faithfully  recording  this  instance 
"  of  the  invincible  fortitude,  and 
military  dehcacy  of  this  great 
man. 
*'  He  was  borne  by  six  soldieit 
of  the  43d  and  guardt,  my  sash 
supporting  him  in  an  easy  pos- 
''  ture. 

'*  ObterviAg 
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"  Observing  the  resolution  sind 
composure  of  his  features,  I 
caught  at  the  hope  that  I  might 
he  mistaken  in  my  fears  of  the 
wound  being  mortal;  and  re- 
marked, that  i  trusted  when  the 
surgeons  dressed  the  wound, 
that  he  would  be  spared  to  us, 
and  recover.  He  then  turned 
his  head  round,  and,  looking 
steadfastly  at  the  wound  for  a 
few  seconds,  said,  *  No,  Har- 
dinge,  I  feel  that  to  be  impos- 
sible/ 

"  I  wished  to  accompany  him  to 
the  rear,  when  he  said,  '  You 
need  not  go  with  me.  Report  to 
General  Hope  that  I  am  wounded, 
and  carried  to  the  rear.' 
"  A  Serjeant  of  the  42d,  and 
two  spare  files,  in  case  of  acci- 
dent, were  ordered  to  conduct 
their  brave  general  to  Comnna; 
and  I  hastened  to  report  to  Gene- 
ral Hope.     "  I  have,  &c. 

"  H.  Hardinge." 


The  tidings  of  this  disaster  were 
brought  to  Sir  David  Baird  when 
the  surgeons  were  dressing  his 
shattered  arm.  He  instantly  com- 
manded them  to  desist,  and  run 
to  attend  on  Sir  John,  Moore. 
When  they  arrived,  and  offered 
their  assistance,  he  said  to  them, 
*'  You  can  be  of  no  service  to  me ; 
"  go  to  the  soldiers,  to  •  whom  you 
"  may  be  useful." 

As  the  soldiers  were  carrying  him 
slowly  along,  he  made  them  turn 
him  round  frequently,  to  view  the 
field  of  battle,  and  to  listen  to  the 
firing;  and  was  well  pleased  when 
the  sound  grew  fainter, 

A  spring  waggon,  bearing  Colo- 
nel Wynch,  wounded  from  the  bat- 
tle, came  up.  The  Colonel  asked, 
"  who  was  in  the  blanket  ?'*  and 
being  told  it  was  Sir  John  Moore, 
he  wished  him  to  be  placed  in  the 
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waggon.  The  General  asked  one 
of  the  Highlanders,  whether  he 
thought  the  waggon  or  tlie  blanket 
best;  who  answered  that  the  blan- 
ket would  not  shake  him  so  much, 
as  he  and  the  other  soldiers  would 
keep  the  step,  and  carry  him  easy. 
-Sir  John  said,  "  I  think  so  too." — 
So  they  proceeded  with  him  to  his 
lodgings  in  Corunna,  the  soldiers 
shedding  tears  as  they  went. 

In  carrying  him  through  the  pass- 
age of  the  house,  he  saw  his  faith- 
ful servant  Francois,  who  was  stun- 
ned at  the  spectacle.  Sir  John  said 
to  him,  smiling,  ''  My  friend,  this  is 
•'  nothing." 

Colonel'  Anderson,  for  one-and- 
twenty  years  the  friend  and  com- 
panion in  arms  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
wrote,  the  morning  following,  this 
account,  while  the  circumstances 
were  fresh  in  his  memory: 

"  I  met  the-  General  in  the  even- 
"  ing  of  the  16th,  bringing  in  a 
*^  blanket  and  sashes.  He  knew  me 
immediately,  though  it  \^'as  almost 
dark,  squeezed  me  by  the  hand, 
and  said,  *  Anderson,  don't  leave 
me.' 

•*'  He  spoke  to  the  surgeons  on 
their  examining  his  wound,  but 
was  ni  such  pain  he  could  say 
little.    ' 

"  After  some  time,  he  seemed 
very  anxious  to  speak  to  mo,  and 
at  intervals  got  out  as  follows : 
'  Anderson,  you  know  that  I  have 
always  wished  to  die  this  way.' 
He  then  asked,  *  Are  the  French 
beaten?'  which  he  repeated  to 
every  one  he  knew,  as  they 
came  in.  'I  hope  tlie  people  of 
England  will  be  satisfied !  —  I 
hope  my  country  will  do  me 
justice!' — '  Anderson,— you  will 
sec  my  friends  as  soon  as  voi^ 
can. — ^Tell  them-^every  thing, 
— Say  to  my  mother— ^^—^  Here 
his  voice  quite  failed,  and  he  was 
C  "  excessively 
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"  excessively     agitaud. — '  Hope —  "  few    minuten,    died     wilheut    » 

"  Uopc' — 1   h«ve    Qtucb  to  say  to  "  struggle. 

"  him, — but— cannot  get  it  out.—         "  This  was  every  sylUble  be  at- 

"  Are     Colonel     Graham — and    all  "  tered,  as  far  as  I  can  recoQect,  txr 

"my    aides-de-camp     well?' — (a  "  cept    asking    occaaitmally  to    be 

"  private  sign  was  made  by  Colo-  "  placed  in  an  eaiier  posture. 

"  Del  Anderson,  not  to  inform  him  "  P.  Andebson,  Lieut.  Col." 

"  tiiai  Captain  Burrard,  one  of  hi* 

"  aiije»-(le-ramp,   was   wounded   in         FroDi    a  sentiment  of  venertfiaa 

"  tlii;  Hction.) — '  1  have  made  tny  that  haj  been  felt  in  every  age,  the 

"  will,  and    bave  remembered  my  corpie  of  a  man  who   has  excited 

"  sen-ai*'". — CoHxtme  baimy  will—  admiration  cannot  be  nf^ected  u 

"  and  all  my  pa])erB.'  commou  clay.    TUs  impressiwi  lead* 

"  M^or  Colbome  then  came  in-  mankind  sometimes  to  treat  an  ina-  ^ 

■  "  to    the    room.     He    spoke    most  nimate  body  with  pecuUar  respect ; 

"  kindly  to  him,  and  then  said  to  and  even  to  bestow,  upon  it  vnfA 

"  me,  '  Anderson,    remember  yo^  honours. 

"  go  to ,  and  tell  him  it  is  my        Hiis    was    now    the    nilgect    oC 

^  request,    and    that    I  espect  be  debberation     among    the     miUtary 

"  will  give  Mqjor  Colbome  a  lieu-  frictids  of  Sir  John    Moore,   who 

"  tenant-colondcy.— He  has  been  had     survived     the     oigagement; 

"  long  with  me,  and  1  know  him  when    Colonel   Anderson   informed 

"  most    worthy  of    it.'      He  then  tbem,  that  be  had  heard  the  Ge- 

"  asked    Major    Colbome,    '  if  the  neral  repeatedly  declare,  "  that  if 

"  French  were  beaten  ?'— And  on  he  was  killed  in  battle,  he  wished 

•  being  told   ihey  were   on    every  to  be  buried  where  he  had  fallen  1" 

"  point,  he  said,  '  It's  a  great  sa-  General    Hope    and    Coloael    Gn- 

"  tisftction    for    me    to    know  we  ham   immediatelj[   acceded   to    thk 

"  have  beaten  the  French. — Is  Pa-  suggeslion ;  and  it  waa  detertnitied 

"  get  in  the  room  ?'     On  my  telling  that  the  body  should  be  interred  w 

"  hiro,    no;    he   said,    'Remember  the  rampart  of  the  citadel  rf  C«- 

"  me  to  him. — It's  General  Paget  runna. 

"  I  mean— he's     a     fine     fellow—         At  twelve   o'dock   at  night    the 

"  I   feet   myself  so   strong — 1   fear  remains  of  Sir  John  Moore  woe 

"  1    shall    be    long"  dying. — ]t    is  accordingly  carried  to    the  citadel 

"  great  uneasiness — it  is  great  pain,  by    Co)<»iel    Graham,    Major    Col- 

"  Every  thing  Francois  says  is  right,  borne,  and  the  aidea- de-camp,  and 

"  —1  have  me  greUcit  confideNCe  deposited     in     Colonel     Graham's 

"  in  him,'  quarters. 

"  He  thanked  the  sui^eons  for 
"  their  trouble.  Captains  Percy 
"  and  Stnnhope,  two  of  his  aides- 
"  de-camp,  then  came  into  the 
"  room.  He  spoke  kindly  to  both, 
"  and  asked  Percy,  f  if  all  bia  aides- 
"  de-camp  were  well?' 

"  After  some  interval,  he  said, 
"  '  Stanhope,  remember  me  to  your 
"  sister-'  He  pressed  my  band 
"  closf    to   bia   b«dy,  ana   in    a 
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interment,    le«t    a    serious    'attack        The  officers  of  bis  family  bore 

should  be  made;  on  which  the  offi-  the  body  to  the  grave;  the  funeral 

cers  would  be  obiered  away,  and  not  service  was  read  by  the  chaplain, 

suffered  to  pay  the  last  duties  to  and  the  corpse  was  covered   with 

their  General.  earth." 

CHARACTER  OF  JAMES  BARRY,  ESQ. 


[By  the  Editor 

(t  npHE    most    prominent   feature 
in     the    character    of    Mr. 
Barry,  was  the  fine  enthusiasm  he 
possessed    afler    art,    and    for    the 
acquisition  of  all  knowledge,  which 
referred  immediately  or  remotely  to 
it.     If  he  gazed  at  and  admired  the 
sublime  face  of  creation  in  homage 
to  the  Creator,  the  eye  of  devotion 
was  always  the  painter^s  eye,  which 
never    ghmced   lightly    over    those 
parts  which  he  thought  subservient 
to  the  pencil.    The  effulgence  of  the 
rising  or  the   glare  of  the  setting 
sun,  with  the  bold  masses  of  gold- 
skirted  clouds  in  an  evening  sky, 
fired  him  with  ungovernable  rap- 
ture, but  irith  the  keenest  ambition 
too,  to  steal  the  phenomena,  Pro- 
metheus-like, for  the    purposes  of 
his  art:  rock8>  mountains,  and  ob- 
jects of  stupendous  mass  of  every 
kind,  rouzed  him  in  like  manner, 
but  only  in  subserviency  to  his  gra- 
phic designs.    Few  things,  even  in 
the  subordinate  scale  of  nature,  es- 
caped him  which  had  a  tendency 
this  way,  though  bis  mind  naturaUy 
ran  after  the  sublime. 

But  these  natural  objects  belong- 
ed only  to  a  province  in  the  domain 
of  his  study.  His  chief  business  was 
with  men,  tnd  the  affairs  of  men ; 
with  their  actions,  passions,  and 
characters— here  his  observations 
and  ^udies  tended  also  to  a  point, 
the  perfection  of  his  art,  as  far  as  it 
embraced  the  high  style  of  historical 
painting. 

We  nave  seen  that  in  the  early 
pan  of  his  life,  his  studies  were  ar- 
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dent:  in  the  decline  of  life  they 
were  equally  unwearied,  and  on 
his  death-bed  his  ortly  complaint 
was,  that  his  physicians  kept  him 
from,  books,  and  that  he  was  losing 
time.  Through  a  long^  course  of 
years,  with  tliis  unremitting  appli- 
cation, and  a  powerful  memory, 
his  erudition  became  considerable, 
and  extraordinary  for  an  artist.  His 
knowledge  of  the  dead  languages, 
indeed,  was  very  scanty;  of  the 
Greek  amounting  almost  to  no- 
thing, of  the  Lktin  not  furnishing 
him  with  more  means  than  just 
divining^the  sense  of  a  passage,  and 
that  not,  always  without  the  help 
of  a  dictionary~-his  pretensions 
went  no  further:  yet  with  all  this 
defect  of  classical  preparation,  no 
man  was  better  read  in  and  in- 
formed of  the  learning  which  the 
ancients  have  left  us  than  he. 
Whatever  had  a  reference  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  fine  arts,  in 
their  writings,  he  had  studied  by 
the  help  of  tran^tions,  with  a  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  peculiar 
to  himself;  and  had  treasured  it  so 
firmly  in  his  mind,  as  to  make  it 
almost  his  own.  Few  men,  there- 
fore, could  d^aw  more  readily  for  any 
fact  or  occurrence  in  ancient  his- 
tory than  himself;^  and  his  memory 
teemed  so  strongly  with  the  most 
important  ones,  as  handed  down 
to  us  by  the  sacred  and  profane 
writers,  that  his  relation  of  them 
had  the  aflurement  of  graphical  re- 
presentation—  he  painted  while  he 
related.    Pat  civil  history,  as  well 
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at  poetry,  bore  but  a  small  share  in 
the  Rphere  of  his  learning ;  he  wsa 
vrtH  ready  and  not  many  ecclesiastics 
better,  in  church  history.  He 
was  led  to  this  most  probably  by 
the  many  sutijects  of  a  religious 
nature,  which  painting  and  sculp- 
ture had  embellished  in  Italy:  all 
which  subjects  h«  had  studied  in  the 
writers  themselves^  to  form  his  judg- 
ment of  the  accuracy  of  the  pencil 
which  had  delineated  them. 

Every  man,  who  is  the  master  of. 
his  own  education,  and  whose  stu- 
dies are  desultory,  like  the  travel- 
ler without  a  guide  over  an  un- 
known region,  will  have  to  diverge 
in  a  variety  of  directions,  and  to 
pass  and  repass  often  the  same 
ground ;  but  if  his  ardour  and  per- 
severance enable  him  to  accomplish 
bis  journey,  he  is  sure  to  see  more 
and  see  better,  than  the  man  who 
goes  straight  by  a  beaten  track. 
The  studies  of  Barry  were  of 
this  nature:  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
had  ever  read  through  the  Bible  or 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  in  any 
series  of  study,  much  less  the  con- 
troversial writers.  Yet  he  had 
gleaned  voluminously  from  them  all, 
and  was  not  only  well  acquainted 
with  their  hves  and  characters,  but 
would  occasionally  set  his  broad  sails 
into  the  subjects  on  which  they  had 
treated,  and  weather  the  contentious 
and  endless  sea,  if  not  to  the  satis- 
faction, at  lea»t  to  the  admiration  of 
those  around  him. 

Tliere  were  certain  of  these  wri- 
ters, whom  he  had  pinned  his  love 
and  homage  on,  and  whom  he  al- 
ways emphatically  called  his  he- 
roes — -  Pascal*  Antony,  Amauld, 
Nicole,  Bossuet,  Fenelon;  and  so 
completely  did  his  veneration  for 
them  carry  him  away,  that  he 
hated  their  enemies  as  if  they  had 
been  his  own;  and  he  not  only 
imbibed^  as  far  as  he  could,  their 


learning  from  their  writings,  .but 
he  caught  and  practised  upon  their 
love  of  virtue,  their  vindication  of 
the  christian  religion,  their  forti- 
tude under  persecution,  their  sys- 
tem of  abstinence  and  self-deniaL 
He  compounded  himself,  if  it  may 
be  so  said,  of  such  men,  taking 
from  each  that  excellence  which 
he  had  admired  in  him.  Of  the 
two  last,  the  one  rouzed  his  con- 
genial energy  with  his  grand  and 
powerful  style;  the  other  delighted 
him  with  bis  beautiful,  mild,  and 
truly  classical  imagery.  With  such 
guides  in  religion,  it  was  not  easy 
perhaps  for  a  Catholic  to  go  wrong ; 
and*  in  morality,  not  easy  for  any 
man. 

The  religious  subjects  of  the  Ita- 
lian paintings  had  conducted  htm 
to  the  study  of  theology  and  reli- 
gion.    He  was  led  into  mythology 
by  the  magic  of  Grecian  sculpture. 
The  tenor  of  his  mind,   early  im- 
pressed   with  a   love   and   admira- 
tion of  the  beautiful  and  grand,  na- 
turally induced  him  to    value  the 
character   of  the    ancient  Greeks; 
but  when  the   power  of  Ihe  Gre- 
cian  chisel   burst  upon  his  eye  in 
Italy,   his  enthusiasm  as  an   aitisi 
was  wrought  up  to  its  highest  jiitcb. 
Grace,  beauty,  grandeur^   force  of 
expression   in   character,  combined 
with    unsullied    correctness,   neter 
raised    superior    fervour     in    any 
poet's    or    painter's    mind;     and 
on  these  qualities,  as  exhibited  in 
the  sculpture  of  the  Greeks,  '  wa» 
he  to  fix  his  lever,  by  whidi  he  was 
to  move  and  raise  the  admiration  of 
others  in  his  own  productions*    Re 
has  been  heard  to  remark  that  be 
had  seen  nothing,  and  felt  tamdy 
for  art,  till  that  sculpture  had  can^ 
his  correct  eye,  and  fired  hn  poetic 
mind. 

No   vestige   of  this  ancieol  art 
was  indifferent  to  him;  thepiodiic^ 
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tiun  and  the  subject  of  it  became  a 
source  of  study,  and  the  artist  and 
scholar  went  hand  in  hand  with 
e(]iia]  zeal  and  a  balanced  profit. 

Tliu"?  by  deg^rees  did  mytholo- 
gical learning  ground  itself  in  his 
mind,  so  that  there  was  scarcely 
an  author  which  he  had  not  read; 
and  he  carried,  into  these  subjects 
such  a  judgment  and  taste  as  qua- 
lified him  for  an  able  critic  of  those 
matters.  Superadded  to  this,  he 
had  a  particular  aptitude  of  mind 
fi>r  discovering  the  meanings,  which 
often  lurked  under  mythological 
'inblems.  He  was  impressed  with 
liigh  notions  of  the  gravity  of  the 
•tncients,  and  could  not  be  persuaded 
that  any  thing  which  came  from 
tl)(  ir  hands,  was  without  some  mean- 
ing of  an  ethical  or  physical  ten- 
tlency.  There  was  a  philosophy, 
therefore,  even  in  their  wildest  pro- 
ductions of  imagination  ;  and  their 
mythological  tales,  extravagant  and 
even  ridiculous  as  some  of  them  ap- 
pear to  us,  contained  some  useful 
lesson  or  concealed  truth,  and  were 
not  unworthy  of  the  patient  inves- 
tigation of  artists  and  philosophers. 
IjJtd  Bacon  was  of  this  opinion  also, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  admirable 
treatise  he  has  left  us,  De  Sapientia 
l^eterum. 

With  respect  to  this  mythology, 
as  it  descended  from  the  earliest 
times,  his  discrimination  in  the  fine 
arts  enabled  him  to  observe  ves- 
tiges, in  some  of  them,  of  an  anti- 
quity so  remote  as  to  soar  above  his- 
tory, or  any  written  record ;  and  as 
the  learned  and  elegant  M.  Baillie 
traced  the  relics  of  a  perfect  astro- 
nomy to  a  remote  but  unknown 
I)eople,  so  would  Barry  strengthen 
the  siune  reasoning  by  a  multitude 
of  observations  relating  to  vestiges 
in  the  fine  aits«  which  could  not  be 
traced  to  any  ancient  nation  on  re- 
cord, nicb  at  the  Assyrians,  Baby- 
lonians, or  Egyptians,   and   there- 


fore belonged  to  some  people  long 
anterior  to  them.  He  had  not  the 
least  doubt  of  the  existence  of  such 
an  ancient  unrecorded  nation,  from, 
1st,  The  fragments  of  an  astrono- 
mical science,  as  proved  so  ably 
by  Baillie.  3d,  From  the  rem- 
nants of  a  mythology  diffused  so 
universally  among  succeeding  an- 
cient nations.  And  3d,  The  scat- 
tered remains  of  an  art  much  supe- 
rior to  what  succeeding  nations  pos- 
sessed for  ages  afterwards.  As  to 
where  this  nation  had  existed,  he 
was  decidedly  of  opinion  with  Count 
Carli,  and,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tion preserved  by  Plato,  that  it  was 
near  the  coast  of  Africa,  on  some 
island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
not,  as  M.  Baillie  had  conjectured, 
and  endeavoured  to  prove,  on  the 
Asiatic  continent,  between  latitude 
45  and  50.  He  agreed  with  Carli  in 
the  proofs  of  this  greBi,  but  lost 
islana,  from  its  abundant  remains 
in  the  scattered  isles  of  the  Cana- 
ries, Cape  Verd,  and  others;  but 
more  than  all,  in  certain  traces  of 
similarity  of  buildings,  customs,  re- 
ligious rites,  and  names,  among  the 
Peruvians,  Mexicans,  even  the  South- 
Sea  islanders,  and  the  ancient  na- 
tions of  the  African  and  Asiatic 
continents. 

It  was  with  views  towards  re- 
searches of  this  kind,  or  to  expli- 
cations relating  to  history  or  my- 
thology, that  he  honoured  the  la- 
bours of  antiquaries,  giving  them 
in  other  respects  very  little  credit 
for  hoarding  and  collecting,  and 
still  less  for  assuming  to  themselves 
the  right  of  deciding  dogmatically 
on  matters  of  taste,  which  so  often 
lay  out  of  their  acquirements,  and 
properly  belonged  to  other  men, 
better  prepared  (as  he  thought)  to 
decide— the  artists.  We  believe 
that  he  took  an  eariy  didike  to  an- 
tiquarians, and  mere  collectors, 
from  the  consequence  he  obienred 
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some  of  them  aL«sumed  at  the  time    customs^  or  usages  of  sncient  time; 
he  studied  at  liome,  and  the  mis-    which    embeUi^hed    mythology,    il^ 
chief  he  supposed  they  did  to  mo-    lustrated  history,  or  fixed  clirono- 
doni   art   and  arti-ts,  by  Mrntrifing    lo^y*  no  man  was  more  ao  entbu- 
thc  pulilic  attention  to  the  crudities    siast,  or  stamped  a  value  more  be- 
tbcy  colltcted,  and  thereby  divert-    couiing  the  objects  than  himself. 
ing  it  from  fostering  and  enc  oura-        For  the  use  which  the  study  and 
♦t;iii^  modem  works  of  nierit.      He    rewrarche*  of  corns  convey,  he  wa* 
had  many  complaints  of  this  nature    a  great  friend  to  numismatic  ]eam^ 
to  make,  and   ^ome  of  them  p(  r-    iu^,    and    without    pretending     to 
haps   weU  founded,   whicii  an?  de-    much  knowledge  this  way,  yet  he 
tailed    in   his   letter   to    the    Dilct-    pos:>e!ibed  that  acumen  of  taste  and 
tante,  and   which  it  is   pleasant  to    science  in  the  designs  which  coins 
see,  have  served-  as  a  kind  of  text    display,  that  his  observations  were 
to  the  vigorous  and  j.pirited,  as  well    generally   novel   and  valuable.     Re 
as    highly    poetical    work    of    Mr.    had  a  greater  respect  for  collectors 
Shec,    Rhymes   on    Art.     But   such    of  this  kind   than   for   any  others, 
complaints  ai'e  neither  novel  nor  un-    finding  them  more  useful  and  less 
common  ;   Michael  Angelo  was  aa    arrogant  or  interfering,   to  depress 
much  annoyed  by  antiquarian  ma-    iirt  of  modem  time. 
niaas.Mr.  Barry,  and  had  no  way        From   the   admiKatipn   which    he 
of  puniifhing  the  injustice  pf  such    entertained  of  mai^y  of  the  ancient 
njen,  but  at  the   expence  of  any    coips,    of   the    medals    of    Pisano, 
claims  til ey  might  have  to  ji^dgxnent    Hamerani,     and    others    struck    in 
or  ta^te.  more  modem  periods^  lor  boldness 

But  we  repeat  again,  that  Mr.  of  design  a^id  vigour  of  executka. 
Hurry  honoured  the  researches  after  he  was  natui^y  l^d  tp  contrast 
antiquities,  and  thought  them  use-  th^m  with  and  latpent  the  toeager- 
fill  where  they  tended  to  es^plain  ness  of  art  exhibited  in  the  coins 
or  illustrate  ancient  art  or  science,  of  this  country.  An  applicatioo 
His  strong  mind  in  every  tiling  which  the  Lords  of  the  Council  b»d 
consideved  the  object  and  the  mo-  made  to  the  Roya)  Academy  for 
tivc.  He  could  therefore  distin-  iroprovementa  in  the  coinage,  fixed 
guish  between  the  solid  labours  of  his  attention  more  pointedly  to  the 
a  D'Ancarville,  and  the  mercenary  subject;  and.  aa  t}|e  academiciaos 
restlessness  of  a  Jenkins ;  between  could  not  agree  among  theiDs^es 
the  useful  investigator  and  ex-  on  the  suggestions  they  were  to 
pounder  of  antiques,  and  the  vain  offer,  nor  he  with  any  of  tken, 
collector.  If  he  judged  of  men  in  he  drew  up  a  letter  to  the  l^rl  of 
this  respect,  according  to  their  Liverpool  on  this  important  sub* 
value,  so  he  judged  of  things,  and  ject,  in  which  he  strucl^  out  some 
blamed  the  attention,  time,  and  bold  and  useihl  observationa  on  the 
praise  so  oAen  bestowed  on  objects  improvemeiits  of  the  national  coin ; 
ui) worthy  of  regard :  whose  only  recommending  a  deep  relief  of 
merit  was  their  antiquity;,  of  no  figure  filling  the  whole  spaoe  oC 
value  in  their  own  time,  of  no  use  the  coin,  and  •sunk  in  a  cmvo  bed. 
in  .this,  the  refuse  of  mean  art  A  ipode>  certaiply,  of  impronre- 
But  of  tiibse  choice  specimens^  ment,  a^d  iVitH  the  two-foM  oli- 
whicb  dif^lay^d  the  beginning,  lity  of  efi^t  and  pre^^rvatioa*  A 
progress^  and  perfection  of  art,  or  coinage  of  copper  which  soon  fbl* 
which  threw  a  light  on  any  facts^    lowe     the  publicfklioa  of  this  1^* 
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ler,  embraced  in  part  Mr.  Barry's- 
object,  but  not  to  the  extent  in 
size  or  execution  of  the  deaijspf), 
which  he  wished  foe.  To  preserve 
his  claim  to  these  suggested  im^ 
provement»9  he  was  not  content 
with  the  pubHcation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  letter,  but  he  painted 
into  one  of  bis  pictures  at  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  an  imaginary  coin 
or  medal  of  Alfred,  and  has  treated 
the  same  subject  in  a  preface  to 
oTie  of  the  volumes  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  that  Society;  where, 
with  really  Grecian  taste,  he  re- 
commends typifying  the  common 
coin  of  the  three  kingdoms  with 
the  rose,  thjstle,  and  shamrock,  in- 
tertwined round  the  border  or  rim 
of  the  coin.  It  is  in  the  same  pre- 
face, where  he  suggests  a  design 
for  a  new  medal  of  that  Society, 
simple  and  grand,  and  explanatory 
at  a  glance,  by  the  combined  heads 
of  Minerva  and  Mercury,  of  the 
purposes  of  that  useful  institution. 
Bound  the  rim  in  the  design  which 
be  drew  of  this  medal,  he  has  car- 
ried the  same  wreath,  which  if 
executed  with  the  bold  relief  he 
intended,  would  not  only  be  orna- 
mental, but  complimentary  to  the 
three  kingdoms,  as  well  as  a  pre- 
servative of  the  main  design  it  en- 
circles. 

So  easy  could  his  mind  descend 
to  these  smaller  branches  of  art; 
but  his  love  of  the  grand  tended 
to  the  nobler  subjects  of  design. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  he 
had  been  emplcryed  upon  those  for 
sculpture  or  architecture,  his  ideas 
in  both  these  branches  would  have 
been  MicheUangelesque.  On  the 
science  of  architecture  he  had 
sjpent  a  great  deal  of  study,  from  a 
desire  he  had  entertained  of  bring- 
ing a  brother  forward  in  this  hne, 
but  whose  early  death  dissipated 
bis  views.  He  was  therefore  com* 
yctcnt  to  speak  on  the  best  ipeci- 


mens  of  ancient  and  modem  archi* 
tecture,  in  their  different  styles, 
and  his  critiques  generally  abound- 
ed with  those  masterly  strokes  of  a 
fertile  and  bold  genius,  as  to  fix 
always  attention,  and  sometimes 
admiration. 

But  whatever  his  skill  in  the 
different  branches  of  the  fine  arts, 
or  his  general  learning  might  be, 
posterity  wiU  be  engaged  upon  him 
chiefly  as  a  painter;  let  us  there- 
fore examine  what  rank  he  is  en- 
titled to  in  this  line. 

There   is  an    expression    of  his 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr,  Burke, 
which  will  give  us  a  clue  to  ascer* 
tain  the  principal  object  he  had  al- 
ways in  view,  and  which,  if  he  ac- 
complished,   will    entitle    him     to 
rank  as  a  master  in  this    noblest 
branch  of  art.    "  I  find,*'  says  he, 
Titian  is  the  only  modem  who  filla^ 
up  an   idea  of  perfection  in  any 
one  part  of  the  art.    Th^re  is  no 
<'  example  of  any  thing  that  goes 
"  beyond  his  colouring,  whereas  the 
"  parts  of  the  art  in  which  Michael 
"  Angelo  and  Uaffael  excelled,  are 
'*  almost  annihilated  by  the  superio- 
"  rity  of  the  antiques.''    In  other 
words,    that    there  was  something 
wanting  in  the  beau  ideal  of  forms« 
which,  whatever  the  ancient  mar- 
bles might,  the  canvas  of  the  mo- 
dems did  not  possess;  and  which 
none  of    the   Italian    schools,    not 
even  the   Roman,  so  celebrated  for 
its  nobleness  of  style,  had  pushed 
to    its    perfection.     Is    Barry    the 
artist  who  has  supplied  this  most 
important  desideratum  ?  has  he  ap- 
proached   the    perfection    of    the 
Greek  antiques  in  the  beau  ideal  f 
We  may  go  farther,  and  ask,  haa 
he,    in  no  instance,  improved  on 
that  supposed  perfection?    Any  of 
these    questions   answered  affirma- 
tively, (and  they  cannot  all  be  de- 
nied) will  entitle  him  tD  rank  aa  a 
master;— -by  this  term  ia  meant  an 
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arti>t  vfho  has  advanced  the  pro- 
^Tcss  of  his  art  by  hit  skill  and  in- 
\cntion;  who  ha*>  advanced  a  step, 
and  that  step  an  important  one : 
jind  whether  tlie  writer  may  be  ac- 
eii.-ed  of  i^^norance  and  presump- 
tion or  not,  lie  allinns  that  neither 
Michiiel  Angelo  nor  RalVael,  nor 
the  eminent  masters  who  have 
lol  lowed  til  em,  have  produced  for 
truth,  science,  beauty,  character, 
and  expression,  any  fit^ures  that 
equal,  much  lesi^  excel,  the  An- 
jrehc  Guard  in  the  picture  of  Kly- 
siuni ;  the  youth  on  horseback, 
and  p:rou))  of  the  Diap^orides,  in 
the  Olympic  Games ;  the  three 
tipures  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Mer- 
cury, in  the  picture  of  Pandora; 
the  Adam  and  Eve ;  or  for  exqui- 
site ideal  beauty  in  the  .female 
furm,  his  Venus,  in  which  if  he 
has  not  rivalled  the^  Venus  de  Me- 
dicis,  he  has  at  least  avoided  what 
he  thought  a  defect  in  the  ideal 
beauty  of  that  statue,  the  visible 
markg  of  maternity.  This  exqui- 
site ideal)  which  irom  the  Greek 
statues^  he  is  the  first  who  has 
tiansferred  on  canvas,  was  the /or/ 
of  liarry,  for  which  his  scientific 
and  ]>oetic  mind  am]>iy  qualified 
hira.  For  the  mechanic  of  colour- 
ing, thoug:h  what  he  has  adopted, 
seems  always  appropriate  to  his 
subjects,  he  is  not  f>o  famous.  But 
it  cannot  be  snid  that  he  is  defec- 
tive, unless  the  tinsel  and  {flare  of 
le.^s  accomplished  [minters  should 
be  preferred  to  it.  Of  the  sub- 
jects and  style  of  his  conjpositions, 
thou(rh  the  facility  and  {)layfubicss 
of  his  pencil  was  suited  to  all  the 
beauty,  grace,  and  elegance,  which 
female  Ibrm  ever  exhibited  on  the 
canvas  of  Corregio  or  Parmej^rgiano, 
yet  he  suillred  not  his  mind  to  be 
led  away  by  enchantments  of  this 
kind :  the  bent  of  his  genius  was 
after  compositions  of   a  gra\e  na- 


ture. He  delighted  not  to  speak 
of  his  Venus,  the  female  dance  in 
his  harvest  scene,  or  the  sporting 
nymphs  in  his  picture  of  tbe 
Thames,  though  tbe  beauty  of 
form,  and  the  grace  of  action  and 
attitude  ravished  every  other  eye; 
but  he  took  praise  on  his  subjectj 
of  ''the  Olympic  Gaines,  and  the 
Elysium,  because  he  thought  that 
these  subjects,  independent  of  the 
execution,  -  deserved  praise  from 
the  solemn  and  useful  lesson  they 
conveyed. 

He  had  impressed  himself  very 
early  in  life  with  an  idea  of  the 
dignity  and  solenmity  of  a  painter '» 
profession.  ^Fhe  art  of  painting. 
like  that  of  poetry,  professes  to 
please  and  to  instruct.  Its  aim  is 
accomplished  when  this  double  ob- 
ject is'  obtained  ;  but  in  his  opinion 
the  pleasure  ought  in  all  cases  to 
be  subservient  to  the  instruction: 
where  tlie  contrary  prevailed,  the 
art  would  'become  a  pander  to  the 
passions,  a  meretricious  guide  into 
the  regions  of  depraved  taste, 
frivolous  and  efleminate,  like  the 
age,  whose  corruption  it  was  tend- 
ing to  promote.  The  artist  there- 
fore whose  ambition  was  to  over- 
step his  own  time,  and  descend 
with  credit  and  honour  to  poste- 
rity, to  cling  to  the  chief  cM>ject. 
moral  instruction, .  without  spum- 
ing or  losing  sight  altogether  of 
pleasure,  which  might  follow  in 
the  distance.  This  rule  Mr.  Barry 
obsened  with  a  steadiness  and  n« 
gour  bi^yond  any  other  arti^  of  an- 
cient or  modern,  time.  He  may 
be  styled  emphatically  the  Ethical 
Painter;  for  whether  he  sought 
his  subjects  from  the  Pagan  or 
Scriptural  history,  whether  they 
were  the  pure  inventions  of  hk 
own  fancy,  or  drawn  from  record- 
ed facts,  in  no  instance  has  hi» 
pencil   traced   a    hoe,  but   with   a 
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moral  or  uistructive  eiFect ;  so 
i^rave  and  guarded  is  lie,  that  t^ere 
H  no  instance  in  his  pictures,  where 
Ii«^  has  permitted  himself  .the 
fli};htes<t  levity  in  action  or  coun- 
tenance sufficient  to  raise  a  smile, 
much  less  of  buffoonery,  even  in 
liis  liu^htest  productions,  to  excite 
a  launch.  In  his  picture  of  the 
(Olympic  CJames,  he  has  levelled  a 
blow*  at  buffoonery  and  wit  in  the 
person  of  Aristophanes,  sufficient 
to  determine  in  what  light  he  held 
tliis  species  of  popular  but  trivial 
(|uaUfication. 

In  this  respect  the  man  never 
varied  from  the  painter.  Were  his 
momcntji  ever  so  free;  and  social, 
lie  never  aimed  at  wit  or  broad 
humour.  He  might  wish  to  raise 
admiration  by  his  remarks,  but  he 
disdained  to  excite  a  Idugh ;  and  a 
conversation  which  ha«l  only  irier- 
riment  for  its  object,  soon  dis- 
gusted him ;  because  his  golden 
rule  was  here  reversed;  and  in- 
struction arising  from  general  con- 
versation was  sacrificed  to  mere 
pleasure.  With  all  this,  if  he 
liked  his  company,  he  was  far 
from  being  churlish  or  morose,  but 
a  cheerfulness  beamed  over  him, 
which  soon  discovered  how  suscep- 
tible he  was  of  the  satisfaction  of 
giving  and  receiving  instruction: 
And  in  this  exchange  he  was  on 
the  whole  a  very  fair  trader,  not 
arrogatinpf  more  conversation  than 
fell  to  his  share;  though  it  oflen 
happened,  if  the  subject  was  his* 
tory,  religion,  or  the  fine  arts,  that 
most  of  it  really  fell  to  him,  as  he 
had  most  to  say,  and  that,  with  an 
enthusiasm  and  warmth  which 
ieemed  proportioned  to  the  value 
of  the  subject,  or  to  the  contra- 
diction, sophisms  or  quibble,  that 
had  previously  roused  him.  No- 
thing was  more  easy  than  to  make 
him  animated  and  eloquent  on  any 


subject ;  where  he  felt  the  least  in- 
terest ;  and  such  had  been  the  ex- 
tensive circle  of  his  studies,  that 
there  were  few  subjects  he  did  not 
feel  some  interest  in., 

The  impression  which,  as  has 
been  said,  he  imbibed  early  of  the 
seriousness  of  a  painter's  charge, 
grew  with  his  ambition  to  distin- 
g\iish  himself,  and  was  fostered  by 
years  and  serious  studies,  llic  le- 
vities of  youth,  the  fashions  and 
snares  of  social  life  had  no  allure- 
ments to  win  him  from  his  pur- 
]x>se ;  and  not  merely  what  had  a 
vicious  tendency  in  the  art,  but 
what  had  not  an  useful  one,  met 
his  aversion  or  disrelish.  No  per- 
suasion or  prospect  of  emolument 
could  have  induced  him  (for  ex- 
ample) to  paint  the  jollity  of  a 
tavern  scene,  the  uproar  of  a  Mid- 
dlesex election,  the  eager  plea- 
sures of  a  bear-baiting,  or  a  horse- 
race ;  because  he  looked  on  these 
pleasures  as  vicious  in  themselves, 
and  unworthy  of  memorial  or  re- 
cord, and  thought  that  the  pencil 
was  prostituted  which  perpetuated 
them,  as  giving  consequence  to  a 
depraved  bent  of  the  public  mhid 
which  ought  to  be  directed  to 
nobler  pursuits.  Even  in  the  busi- 
ness of  |>ortrait  painting,  though 
no  man  approved  the  motives  of 
love,  friendship,  and  respect,  which 
had  preserved  to  us  the  resem- 
blances of  persons  celebrated  for 
birth,  beauty,  talents,  or  moral 
worth,  more  than  he;  yet  he  con- 
demned the  general  rage  after  this 
branch  of  art,  as  arising  from  va- 
nity; and  where  there  was  no- 
thing to  celebrate  in  form,  feature, 
intellectual  or  moral  excellence, 
as  worse  than  useless ;  because  art, 
in  running  after  individual  and 
vulgar  nature,  was  diverted  from 
its  nobler  pursuits,  and  the  artist 
himself  levelled  to  the  condition  of 
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t  mechanic,  who  was  drudging  for 
subsistence.  He  lamented  the 
taste  of  the  public  which  com- 
manded, and  the  situation  of  the 
artiftts  which  submitted  to  such 
works,  and  of  course  strenuously 
resisted  every  temptation  to  em- 
bark in  tliem.  But  the  meed  of 
fame  and  not  wealth  was  his  ob- 
ject; in  pursuing  and  obtaining 
wliich,  he  has  left  a  fine  memorial 
of  what  every  artist  may  do,  who 
has  any  spark  of  the  Vh  dhinior 
within  him,  who  has  appliration, 
time,  and  a  deterniination  .t«  exttl 
—and  a  glorious  cxamj-!*^  of  achit- 
Ting  great  thingh  v\  ilh  httle  means, 
by  flinging  a^idc  the  incumbrances 
of  casual  wants,  and  the  vain  al- 
lurements of  society,  and  devotine 
himself,  hke  a  hero,  to  the  graoa 
6bject8  he  had  in  view. 

These  objects  in  a  mind  so  cre»*, 
tive,  ardent,  and  richly  fraught  as 
Barry's,  rose  like  the  Epics,  of 
Homer  and  Milton,  into  one  vast 
and  subhme,  yet  connected  and' 
systematic  whole.  Qlimi  table  as 
tne  subject  seemed,  his  genius 
brought  it  within  the  necessary 
circle  laid  down  by  Aristotle  for 
the  epopee,  of  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  'an  end.  This  sub- 
ject, wkich  we  state  as  the  most 
comprehensive  ever  considered  or 
undertaken  by  painter  or  poet,  was 
no  less  than  the  complete  history 
of  the  human  mind  in  its  various 
stages  from  barbarity  to  refine- 
ment, both  with  respect  to  its 
multiplied  relations  of  man  with 
man,  and  its  more  solemn  rela- 
tions  of  man  with  God;  and  in  the. 
fihul  retribution  awarded  to  all  in 
a  iuture  world. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  former 
part  of  this  work,  to  be  complete, 
iRu&t  have  comprehended  the  whole 
of  ethic  and  natural  science;  the 
other  branch  would  have  compre- 
hended the  mythology  of  the   Pa- 


gan world,  and  &e  theology  of  the 
Jenish  and  Christian;  and  the 
concluding  part,  that  which  he  has 
so  ably  and  learnedly  achieved  in 
his  picture  of  Elysium. 

In  the  stanzas  of  the  Vatican 
sprung  this  vast  conception  in  the 
mind  of  young  Barry,  and  what  is 
singular,  in  front  of  the  pictures 
of  Raflael,  intended  by  that  im- 
mortal painter  to  represent  part  of 
the  same  subject^.  We  mention 
this  circumstance  as  a  proof  of  the 
daring  axid  enthusiastic  turn  of 
this  young  man,  of  the  con- 
scicuisness  of  his  own  powers,  and 
of  the  keenness  of  his  glance, 
which  discovered  the  failure  and 
defects  of  his  precursor,  and  of 
the  determination  instantaneooslT 
assiuned,  of  breaking  a  spear  with 
him  on. his  .own  gi'ound.  In  most 
men  such  a  4ctermination  would 
have  been  presumptuous,  and 
would  haiife  ended  like  the  heroic 
actfOBS  conceived  over  the  fumes 
of  wine,  or  the  golden  dreams  of 
a  selfish  and  vain  fancy.  But  in 
Barry,  to  conceive  and  to  execute 
admitted  of  no  interval;  and  at 
Home  he  began  his  design  of  FSao- 
dora,  which  was  to  echpse  Rafiaid's 
Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  be- 
fore an  assembly  of  the  gods  in  the 
little  Famese- palace,  and  to  serve 
as  the  first  in  a  series  of  theoUgjical 
science.  So  far  as  vigour  and  just- 
ness of  character  in  the  dehoea- 
tion  of  each  of  the  gods  np<m  the 
pure  Grecian  models  could  go,  he 
has  succeeded  and  outstripped  Ra& 
fael ;  and  he  has  succeeded  in  con- 
veying^ a  tale  which  was  to  serve 
as  the  first  of  a  series,  repreaentin^ 
the  relation  the  human  mind  had, 
with  the  Deity  in  the  Heathen 
world,  and  the  previpling  belief  in 
the  origin  of  mundane  haraiiMss 
and  misery.  Pandora  was  Uie  first 
of  women  created— ^e  Hieathcn 
Eve;    and   was   endowed    by    the 
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fi^ii  with  all  attributes  necessary 
for  ei^uring  satisfaction  and  hap- 
])ine8s,  with  one  sole  injunction 
( ommittcd  to  her  charge,  which  by' 
violating  she  was  to  entail  pain  and 
misery  on  mankind.  There  is  in 
the  story  much  to  attach  the  atten- 
tion of  the  philosopher  and  scholar, 
as  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
how  death  and  sin  came  into  the 
world;  nor  uninteresting  to  the 
(hvine,  a*  conveying  the  universa- 
lity of  opinion  in  ancient  times, 
that  the  Deity  created  human  ex- 
i»itence  innocent  and  pure,  with 
means  to  insure  the  duration  of  its 
own  happiuesB  ;  but  by  disobedience 
and  perversity,  it  entailed  misery  on 
itself. 

What  pictiu'e  or  pictures  he  de- 
siijned  to  follow  this,  in  order  more 
fully  to  poartray  the  progressive 
errors  of  the  human  mind  in  the 
Pagan  religion,  we  cannot  say ;  but 
no  doubt  hk  systematic  fancy 
would  hav*  completed  this  part 
of  his  subject,  in  order  to  open 
with  a  sublimer  effect  on  the  his* 
tory  of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian 
doctrines. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  purity 
of  bis   taste   had   led   him  to  the 
l)rightest   and   deepetit    fountain   of 
poetic  and  historic  imagery  for  the 
<leliiieation    of  the   Mof^aic    system 
of   religion««"that  is,    to   the    Para- 
dise Lost  of  Milton.     To  the  genius 
of  Miltop   he  paid  such   adoration 
and   homas^,    that   to    rise    to    the 
height     oif     his     descriptions,     he 
thought  would  be  the  feme  of  his 
pencil,    and    the    completion    of   a 
principal  part  of  the  subject  be  had 
in  view.     It  was  not  a  little  to  il- 
lustrate  on   canvas  what  the    poet 
had    conceived,    and    that   in    the 
grand,    solemn,    and    ethical    way 
which  such   a  poet  had  ititended ; 
yet  Barry  began  his  Miltonic   de- 
signs  with  equal    eotbusiann    and 


effect;  intending  them  but  as  a  part 
of  a  great  whole,  which  his  own 
poetic  fancy  and  power  of  invention 
was  to  supply*  * 

The  temptation  of  Adam'  is  pro- 
baUly  the  only  one  which  exists  on 
canvas ;     and    this    he    painted    at 
Rome,   which    is    mentioned  as    a 
corroborating  proof,   that  at  Rome 
he  had  formed  his  general  subject. 
But  he  has  left  valuable  drawings 
of  the  other  parts,  beginning  with 
the  triumph  of  Michael,   and    the 
casting  out  of  the  evil  angeb  from 
hfaven ;  of  Satan  haranguing  them 
atVer  their  fall ;  of  his  conflict  with 
Death  at  the  gates  of  hell ;  of  his 
escape  from  the  nether  world,  and 
arrival  at  the  palace  of  Chaos  and 
old  Night ;  his  arrival  in  Paradise ; 
the  descent  of  Uriel  to  inform  Gi- 
briel  of  the  escape  of  an  evil  spirit ; 
the  detection  of  Satan  by  Ithuriel ; 
our  first  parents  afler    their    fall; 
vision   of   human   miseries  ensuing 
on    his    posterity,    pointed    out  to 
Adam;  the  dismission  from   Para- 
dise. 

In  the  midst  of  these  horrid 
scenes  of  rebellion,  disobedience, 
divine  anger,  and  punishment, 
which  are  too  much  in  *a  continued 
series  of  paintings  for  human  feel- 
ings to  relish ;  like  the  great  poet 
whom  he  was  following,  Barry 
knew  where  to  introduce  the  re- 
poses, to  bring  back  the  calm  de- 
sired, and  his  designs  of  God  the 
Son  in  the  beneficent  act  of  crea- 
ting the  vrorld ;  of  the  angel  in  the 
bower  conversing  with  Adam ;  of 
Adam  and  Eve  in  their  state  of  in- 
nocence and  bliss;  of  the  same  at 
their  morning  orisons ;  fill  the 
mind  with  a  pleasure  in  proportion 
to  the  agitation  it  had  previously 
suffered. 

It  cannot  with  certainty  be  said 
how  many,  and  what  other  sub- 
jects he  intended  to  take  from  the 
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Par&cli^c     Lost,    to    exempli^    tbe  infidelity  on  the  tltictriiies  of  rer^ 

Mosaic  thcoloey;    but  the  deaigTU  lation.     Pkilosophm  of  the  French 

he   left   behind  him    pourtray,    ai  school,  deiets,  and  sceptics  of  erery 

may  be  seen  by  the  above-mentioned  kind,  met  with    ^"^  quarter   fiXMn 

series,  the  early  relation  of  man  with  him   here.     And  as  be  was  so  well 

his  Creator;  the  obedience  enjoined  convinced  of  the  futility  of  the  pa< 

and  broken,   and    the  consequence  gan  philosophy,   a*  having    offi^ed 

which  was  foretold  to  happen,  "  of  no  permanent  motives  or  rules  for 

death  broiieht  into  tbe  world,  and  moral  conduct,  and  of  tbe  aburai- 

all  'jur  uoe.  nations  of  Ihe    French  jihilosophy. 

Perhaps  certain  lubjects  from  the  as  oflering   no  motives    but    wbal 

Bible,    typifying    more     distinctly  have  led  to  vicious;  that  his  heart 

the   nature   of  the   faith  and  wor-  and    mind  gave  into  the  ChriMian 

•hip  of  the  Jews,   and   their    inti-  relijjion  with    redoubled    f.itb   and 

mate  connexion  with  the  true  God,  ardour.     And    there    is    no    doutit 

together  with  ex^nples  of  virtues  hut  this  part    and  continuation  of 

rewarded    and    of  vices    punished,  his  subject  would  have  carried  with 

might   have    fallen   into    his    plan;  it  all  the  interest  and   importance 

but  there  is  no  euthoritv  for  nuch  which  belong  to  il,  or  which  could 

an  assertion,  for  he  has  left  no  me-  have  bet^n  stamped  bv  genius,  pene- 

morial  behind  him,    nor  is    il  re-  trated,  enriched,  and   animated  by 

membercd    bis    having    spoken   of  knowledge  and   lalth.     It   is  a  lost 

such   a   part  of  his  subject.     Per-  to   tbe  arts,    perhaps  to   mankind, 

haps   he  reserved  many  details   of  that   he  never  lived  to   finiiph  this 

this  kind  until  he  came  to  the  next  subject.      It    could    be     seen    how 

part  of  his  subject,  the  doctrines  of  vehemently     desirous    he    was    -J 

tbe     revealed    religion     of  Christ;  putting  a  finish  to  his  main  design, 

which  he  has  been  heard  to  speak  by  the  frequent  and  loud  ciclama- 

of     with     that     love,     enthusiasm,  tion,    "  O    Cod !    how   I    long  (o 

and  rapture,    that   if   tlie  subjects  have  a  place  where  1  can  be  at  my 

could    nave    been    finished    before  work!"     Of  this  work  it  is  painfiil 

age    bad     enfeebled     his     natural  to    announce,   that    only    detached 

powers,    it    roust    have    been    the  parts  remained,  Diiignt — but  siich 

most  interesting  part  of  the  whole,  as  they  were,  they  were  Gniibed  in 

particularly     to    Christians    of   the  his  usual   great  style   of  drawii^, 

present  day,  wbo  stand  related  to  and  consisted  of  tbe  Annunciation; 

God  by  the  holy  mysteries  of  this  of  tbe   Nativity,  after  the  manner 

religion.  of  the    Notte   of  Corregio;    of  the 

Il  is  nofrto  he  wondered  at  that  Baptism   of  Christ  in  the   Jordan, 

Mr.  Barry  should  contemplate  this  an     admirable     drawing     designed 

division  of   his  subject  with  pecu-  with  eimphcity,   but    grandly    im- 

liar  ardour,  unction,  and  delight —  pressi' 

be,    whose    faith   on  the   mysteries  to  th( 

of  the  incarnation  end  miracles  of  self  f 

Christ  was  built   on   a  rock.      All  Judas 

who    knew  him,    can   testi^  with  of   sil 

what    ardour    he    dwelt    on    these  remor 

subjects,   and  how  eloquently   and  of  the 

manfullv  he  would  withstand  every  sultini 

encroacmnent  made  by    levity    or  and  el 
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To  what  extent  did  he  mean  to  biht}^  by  disregarding  the  unities 
pursue  the  subject  of  the  Christian  of  lime,  place,  and  action;  for 
revelation  ?  Did  he  intend  paint-  example,  in  the  picture  of  the 
ing  the  characteristic  and  chief  School  of  Atlicns,  individuals  are 
traits  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour ;  to  brought  together  who  never  exist- 
introducc  the  Ordination  of  the  ed  at  one  and  the  same  period  of 
Sacraments;  to  exemplify  and  con-  time;  they  are  assembled  at 
traiit  that  proutl,  but  unsound  prin-  Athens  for  no  defined  purpose, 
ciple  of  the  Stoic  school,  to  bear  and  with  no  circumstance  peculiar 
and  forbear,  with  the  natural,  to  Atliens,  and  may  be  occupied  as 
graceful,  unassuming,  and  chief  far  as  the  spectator  can  determine, 
feature  of  the  Christian,  made  up  like  the  evil  spirits  after  their  fall, 
of  meekness  of  heart  and  a  forgiv- 
ing disposition?  It  is  imposAible  **  Iw  vain  Wisddm  all,  ond  false  pbilo- 
to  say— he  has  left  no   memorial  of    ,,  ^ .^'^p.^J'*  ,    .  ,    . ' 

his   ultimate    intentions;    but    from      ^'\^l  "^    ^"^'  ^"   wandcnng  mazet 
the  detached   and  broken  parts,    it 

is  probable  that  this  was  his  inten-  Whatever  may  be  the  grandeur, 
tion,  with  such  intermediate  links,  variety,  and  spirit  of  the  figures, 
that  the  subject  would  have  flow  ed  the  dignity  of  the  heads,  the  grand 
before  the  spectator's  eye  in  one  style  of  drapery,'  or  the  beauty  of 
contiuuerl,  instructive,  and  pleas-  ,  colouring,  for  in  these  things  the 
ing  stream,  and  such  as  the  conso-  inimitable  RaiFael  is  visible,  and 
latory  history  of  universal  redemp-  Barry  halts  behind  him ;  still  the 
tion  might  be  supposed  to  repre-  same  objections  apply  in  the  pic- 
sent,  ture  of  the  Dispute  of  the  Sacra* 
In  this  ample  and  sublime  man-  ment;  the  spectator  remains  to  be 
ner  bis  wish  and  attention  was  to  informed  .who  the  actors  are,  what 
convey  the  progressive  culture  of  they  are  about,  and  how  they  came 
the  human  mind  under  the  two  together  at  one  place  and  time ;  and 
great  divisions  of  philosophy  and  when  he  has  had  this  information, 
theology;  and  it  may  be  said,  with-  he  is  not  much  wiser  or  mpre  sa- 
out  any  extravagant  admiration  of  tisfied.  In  no  part  of  Mr.  Barry's 
the  man,  that  the  school  of  Athens  work  are  violations  of  the  unities 
and  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,  observable.  iiction  no  where 
convey  but  a  scanty  delineation  of  soars  above  probability ;  because 
the  two  subjects,  in  comparison  where  the  scenes  are  on  earth,  his 
with  the  learned,  poetical,  and  sys-  personages,  almost  all,  are  ima- 
tematic  mode  uitended  by  Barry.  ginary  ;  or  if  real  personages,  he 
Raffiiel's  range  of  subject  is  more  has  made  choice  of  such  as  existed 
confined,  as  he  chooses  the  mo-  at  or  nearly  the  same  period  of 
ment  of  consummation  of  human  time.  There  is  but  one  instance 
culture,  the  acme  of  philosophy  to  the  contrary,  which  is  in  bis 
and  theology.  Barry's  range  is  picture  of  th^  Thames,  where,  to 
io  ample,  that  it  appears  almost  honour  the  memory  of  Captain 
without  limits,  as  he  takes  in  the  Cooke,  and  to  comphment  his 
progression  of  these  subjects,  such  friend  Dr.  Burney,  he  has  adsoci- 
as  uiey  appear  in  difierent  periods  ated  them  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
of  time  or  stages  of  society.  The  Drake,  and  others,  of  an  earlier 
i>ne  oversteps  all  bounds  of  proba-    period.    To  profit  therefore  by  the 
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finec  Bcopc  of  general  representa- 
tion of  real  personages,  he  places 
his  scene  in  Elysium,  where  pro- 
bability is  not  overstepped;  where 
the  action  is  uniform,  which  is  the 
acquisition  and  discussion  of  re- 
served knowlcdj^e,  though  the  in- 
dividuals are  variously  and  divi- 
dedly  grouped.  And  the  eye  is 
carried  over  the  different  parts  of 
this  immense  picture  without  fa- 
tigue or  confusion  by  the  natural 
pauses  and  breaks  every  where  in- 
terspersed, and  at  last  conducts 
the  imagination  to  that  supposed 
centre,  the  throne  of  Deity,  from 
whence,  life  and  immortality  are 
brought  to  light. 

If  in  the  room  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  Mr.  Barry  has  told  his  story 
clearly,  strongly,  and  with  as 
many  requisites  of  the  epic  as 
painting  will  admit,  though  not  so 
amply  as  his  expanded  mind  in- 
tended; since  it  is  certain,  if  the 
place  and  opportunities  had  al- 
lowed, bis  intention  was  to  hare 
introduced  episodical  parts,  which 
had  reference  to  other  branches  of 
culture  in  the  human  mind,  such 
as  jurisprudence  and  legislation, 
natural  philosophy,  poetry,  &c. — 
•o  is  it  certain,  that  in  the  most 
important  of  all,  as  connecting 
man  with  hii  Creator,  and  as  the 
source  of  his  eternal  felicity  here- 
after, or  theology,  he  would  have 
conducted  hit  subject  trith  due 
effect.  He  required  only  that 
countenance  and  encouragement  of 
the  public,  which  genius  so  lauda- 
bly pants  after  and  deserres. 

But  if  he  lived  not  to  complete 
his  great  subject,  the  delay  of 
which  lay  not  with  him  so  much 
as  with  the  adverse  circumstances 
under  which  he  laboured,  let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  he  spent  his  time 
idly  or  unprofitably;  few  men 
ever  calculated  the  value  of  their 
-j^idly  aa  Mr.  Barry:  if  he 


was  a  miser  in  any  thing,  it  wasio' 
the  careful  economy  of  this  trea- 
sure.    It    has    been    noticed     how 
much  he   was    dissatisfied,    if   the 
loose     moments      which    mankind 
are  willing  to  throw  into  the  lap  of 
social  intercourse,  and  to  abandon 
for  any  chance  pleasures  they  can 
bring,      were     not    $pent     profit- 
ably; that  is,  each  moment  bring- 
ing its  charge  of  crave   and  useful 
instruction    and    delirering     it   up 
into    the   common    stock    for    the 
benefit     of     the      company.        If 
such     was    his    attention     to    the 
proper  gse  of  his  social  hours,  we 
may  well  suppose   that   those    ap- 
propriated   to    himself    were     noi 
suffered  to  slip  away  unemployed; 
an<l  indeed,  aiier  turning  one's  eye 
from  his  larger  work^  of  the  pen- 
cil,  to    his  lesser    labours    of   the 
graver,     from    his    canvas    to    his 
plates,  we  may  be  astonished  that 
so  much  should  have  been  accc«ti- 
plished  by  one  man,  solitary,  unas- 
sisted, unpatronized,    and    unpro- 
tected;  wno,  whether  all  his    ap- 
prehensions '  were     imaginary     or 
real,  had  certainly  enemies  enough 
to    qualify   an    expression   be   fre- 

Suently  used;  that  it  was  eztraor- 
inary  he  could  ever  accompli^ 
what  he  had  done,  when  he  had  so  . 
qlteii  to  defimd  himself  with  one 
hand,  while  be  painted  with  the 
other.  Yet  his  spirit  and  indurtry 
carried  him  through  a  larger  seriirs 
of  etchings  or  engrarings  man  per- 
haps ever  fell  to  the  share  of  any 
man  who  had  not  made  that 
branch  of  art  his  professed  occupa- 
tion. He  has  etched  or  engrared 
almost  all  bis  paintings,  and  Ao 
many  of  his  other  des|gfts«  which 
he  intended,  but  had  not  pHic«  or 
opportunity  to  throw  upon  x»aTis. 
It  is  to  be  vrished  that  ne  bad  en« 
graved  them  dl;  for  sqch  it  the 
strong  and  masterly    atyte  of  fait 
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art,  thtt  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find 
an  artist  who  can  catch  his  manner 
and    force    of    expression.      This 
manner  of  etching  or  engraving  is 
pecuhar  to  Mr.  Barry ;  it  is  coarse, 
but    nervous,   strong,  and   energe- 
tic.    Here,  as  in  every  thinj^^  else, 
he  disdained  tcr  please  only ;  there- 
fore all   softness    and    delicacy    of 
line,   all   fineness  and  finish,  every 
thing  to  flatter    the    eye    without 
reaching  the  mind,  he  flings  aside, 
to  festen    with     more    effect    and 
depth  on  the  main   points    of  his 
design,   and    knows    that    his    in- 
ttrument  conveys  the  tale  usefully, 
if  it  conveys  it  strongly ;  and  that 
adventitious  ornament    and     finish 
may  be  a  necessary   appendage  to 
weakness  of  subject,   but  can   add 
nothing  to  that  which  is  sufficiently 
ittrong  to  support  itself.     With  va- 
rious degr^s  of  merit  and  excel* 
lence,  which  it  is  not   the  business 
here  to  enter  minutely  into,  has  he 
conducted  a  long  series  of    etch- 
ings or  engravings ;   the   principal 
and  most  important  of  which  are 
those  which  refer  to  his  work  at 
the  Adelphi.     All  of  these  paint- 
ings he  engraved,   undertaking  the 
work  under  the  encpuragement  of 
a  subscription  of  ten  guineas  the 
set.      This  series  comprized  what 
he  called  the   smallest  set ;  but  he 
engraved  the    principal    groups  in 
the  Elysium,  and  that  of  the  Dia 
gorides  iix  the  Olympic  Games,  in 
a  larger  and  finer  style  some  years 
afterwards,  introducing  certain  cha- 
racters into  his  Elysium  whom  he 
had  ui\iu8tly,  as  he  thought,  omit- 
ted in  the  painting;  such   as  the 
person  of    Isabella    of   Spain,  the 
great  princess,  by  whose  \magnani- 
aity  and  patronai^e,  Cohimbus  ac- 
compHshea  his  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica; the  person  df  Calvert  Baron 
of  Baltimore,  the  founder  of   the 
colony  of  Maryland,  and  wi^  Ie» 


gislator  of  that  code  which  Penn 
afterwards  adopted  for  the  colony 
which  he  established;  and  per- 
haps others,  which  we  do  not  re- 
collect. 

The  principal  sutyect  of  his 
other  engravings  are — his  Pandora, 
whi(Sh  he  has  left  upfinished. 

Job  reproved  by  his  friends,  de* 
dicated  to  Mr.  Burke. 

The  conversion  of  Polemon,  de- 
dicated to  Mr.  Fox.  Polemon,  an 
Athenian  beau,  reeling  home  from 
a  night's  debauch,  enters  at  early 
dawn  the  lecture-room  of  Xeno- 
crates  the  philosopher,  at  tlie  mo- 
ment he  is  discoursing  on  the 
wretchedness  of  intemperance,  and 
folly  of  vanity ;  expecting  when 
•he  entered  a  subject  for  ridicule, 
the  young  man's  attention  becomes 
suddenly  fixed  by  the  seriousness 
and  poignancy  of  the  philosopher's 
remarks,  and  the  artist  seizes  him 
at  the  moment  that  he  is  stealing 
from  his  head  his  garlands,  and  is 
in  the  posture  and  attitude  of  a 
man  who  felt  the  shame  of  his 
conduct  and  the  workings  of  a 
rouzed  reflection. .  The  heads  and 
figures  of  the  group  com^iosiug 
the  audience,  are  finely  conceived. 
This  design  was  undertaken  in 
consequence  of  some  sarcastic  re- 
marks made  on  the  levities  of  the 
late  Mr.  Fox,  by  either  Price  or 
Priestly,  in  a  club  to  which  Barry 
belonged ;  these  men  looking  on 
Mr.  Fox  without  hope,  while  Barry 
defended  him,  and  produced  at 
the  next  meeting  the  above  deiiign, 
1778. 

Jonah,  from  the  painting  by 
Michael  Angelo,  1801,  dedicated 
to  the  late  I>uke  of  l^ridgewater. 

King  Lear,  from  a  painting  done 
by  •  Barry,  for  the  Shakspeare  Gal- 
lery, 1776. 

Hia  present  majestv  delivering 
the  patent  to  t\m  judges  of  their 

office 
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office  for  life ;  and  her  Majesty  and 
the  princesses  patronizing  educa- 
tion at  Windsor,  both  intended  for 
additional  painting;^  in  the  great 
room  of  the  Society  at  the  Adelphi. 

Philoctetes  in  the  isle  of  Lem- 
nos,  from  a  painting  he  executed 
at  Bologna,  in  1770,  and  presented 
to  the  Clementine  Academy  there, 
for  the  honour  they  had  done  him 
of  electing  him  i|  member:  this 
painting  was  engraved  in  1785^  by 
Rosaspina;  but  the  two  prints 
bear  no  comparison  for  energy  of 
expression. 

Birth  of  Venus.  1776. 

Head  of  the  late  Earl  of  Chat* 
ham,  1778. 

Jupiter  and  Juno,  from  a  painting 
by  him. 

Rise  of  America,  with  the  de- 
cline of  Europe.  An  allegorical 
design  he  etched  at  the  heat  of  the 
American  war ;  when  those  who 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonists, 
suffered  their  imaginations  to  run 
riot  on  the  suns)iine  that  was  to 
bless  America,  and  to  lament  the 
eternal  gloom  that  was  spreading  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  the  worst 
of  all  Barry's  productions,  1776. 

In  the  lliltonic  Series,  the  Arch- 
angel Michael  triumphing  over 
Satan,  the  subject  he  had  chosen 
for  a  painting  in  St.  Paul's. 

Satan  risen  from  the  fiery  gulph, 
and  hurling  defiance  at  the  vault 
of  Heaven. 

Battle  of  Satan  and  Death,  with 
Sin  interfering. 

Temptation  of  Adam. 

Adam  and  Eve  after  their  faU. 

Milton  dictating  to  Elwood  the 
quaker. 

Having  spoken  of  him  for  ^is 
genius  and  learning,  it  may  be  ne-^ 
cessary  to  trace  some  hnes  of  him, 
for  his  virtues  and  foibles  as  a 
member  of  society.  The  basis  of 
]iis  temper  was  m^  a  cheerful  and 


good-humoured  cast :  if  he  had 
been  bred  a  mechanic,  with  em- 
ployments succeeding  to  bis  wishes, 
there  is  scarcely  a  man  who  would 
have  passed  through  life  more 
cheerly  or  unconcernedly ;  but  fate 
threw  him  on  a  profession  which» 
built  up  itself  of  ideal  charms,  ge~ 
nerally  charms  away  its  votaries  by 
a  thousand  phantoms  of  ambitions 
hope,  which  are  scarcely  ever  to 
be  reahzed  during  life,  or  if  real- 
ized, never  worth  the  sacrifice  of 
repose  which  accompanies  the  pur- 
suit of  them.  For  one  fortunate 
Rubens,  ennobled  and  enriched  by 
sovereigns,  or  for  one  even-tem- 
pered Reynolds,  who,  as  Dr.  John- 
son observed,  was  the  most  invul- 
nerable of  men,  we  meet  with 
numbers  in  the  class  of  paint er>, 
whose  happiness  in  pursuit  of  fame 
has  been  orokcn  up,  and  who>e 
fame  even  came  too  late  to  be  en* 
joyed.  The  more  eminent  their 
genius,  the  less  happy  their  condi- 
tion ;  as  if  Providence,  in  whose 
hands  are  genius  and  happinef.'«« 
proffered  the  one  to  withhold  the 
other. 

Barry  inherited  the  gif\  with  the 
hard  conditions.  His  life  had  befit, 
with  respeot  to  natural  and  com* 
mon  enjoyments,  a  life  of  priva- 
tion; and  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
pectations he  had  formed,  a  lift;  of 
disappointment.  These  circum- 
stances soured  a  naturally  good 
temper,  in  spite  of  religion  and 
philosophy,  of  which  he  pos&esseti 
no  mean  share.  Add  to  this  (as  be 
thought)  a  host  of  men,  who  di£- 
covered  an  enmity  to  hini,  who 
were  glad  to  obstruct  his  views»  and 
depreciate  his  merits,  who  felt  ^» 
vated  in  proportion  as  he  was  de- 
pressed. U  must  not  be  denied 
but  much  of  this  enmity  Barry 
drew  on  himself.  A  man  can 
licver  have  a  contemptuous  opinion 
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of  others,  with  whom  h€  ia  often 
obliged  to  act  in  life,  that  is  not 
ultimately  pernicious  to  him;  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Barry's 
opinion  of  contemporary  artists  was 
not  so  libera],  or  conciliating,  or 
becoming  his  own  eminent  place 
among  them,  as  was,  to  be  wished. 
As  he  was  never  a  hypocrite-  to 
conceal  his  sentiments,  their  re- 
sentment became  a  matter  of 
course;  and  except  two  or  three 
friends,  whom  he  retained  among 
them,  the  general  class  of  these 
(gentlemen  was  certainly  hostile  to 
him.  The  opposition  he  met  with 
in  the  Royal  Academy,  to  several 
useful  schemes  which  he  proposed 
for  the  advantages  of  the  Acade- 
my, as  a  seminary  for  young 
painters,  tended  to  foster  and  aug'^ 
ment  the  ill-will  on  both  sides. 
Thu  is  not  a  place  for  the  history 
of  their  disputes,  which  are  detailed 
in  several  parts  of  his  writings ;  but 
as  they  tended  to  inflame  an  irrita- 
ble temper,  (for  of  all  men  Barry, 
belonged  to  the  ^enus  irritahik  va- 
turn)  and  ultimately  by  his  expul- 
sion from  that  body,  to  make  him 
drink  the  cup  of  bitterness  in  his 
last  years,  it  may  be  frankly  as- 
serted, that  one  of  his  greatest 
misfortunes  was  his  having  been 
an  Academician.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  him  to  have  pur- 
sued his  great  designs  without  th  is 
(to  him'  doubtful)  honour:  and 
though  it  would  have  deprived  the 
world  of  the  lectures,  which  form 
the  principal  object  of  this  volume, 
yet  it  would  have  saved  him  from 
drinking  of  that  noxious  cap, 
which  was  voted,  seemingly  in 
defiance,  if  not  in  consequence,  of 
many  of  the  same  virtues  which 
have  endeared  tlie  memory  of  So- 
crates, 

Let  him  not  be  traduced,  how- 
ever,   by    giving    the    reader   the 
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smallest  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  asperity  of  his  temper  was  con- 
stant and  habitual :  no,  it  was  only 
occasional,  when  his>  mind  brooded 
over  the  difEculties,  the  opposi- 
tion, neglect,  and  disappointments 
he  had  met  with  through  life. 
And  even  here  it  was  curious  to 
observe,  how  ready  he  was  at 
times  to  correct  his  failincr,  and 
even  to  glory  in  the  trials  he  had 
suffered,  quoting  often,  if  not  al- 
ways profiling  by,  the  best  ex- 
amples of  endurance  in  the  Stoics, 
of  meekness  under  sufierings  in 
our  Saviour,  of  paltience  in  So- 
crates, of  austerity  aiKl  self-denial 
in  the  early  fathers^  and  of  that 
love  of  poverty  and  independence, 
which  distinguished  the  brightest 
characters  in  the  Roman  republic. 
His  muid  was  treasured  with  these 
examples,  firom  which  he  sought 
much  df  his  consolation.  He 
adopted  a  short  maxim  which  he 
was  often  wont  to  repeat,  and  which 
consoled  him  also  under  the  disap- 
pointments he  had  sutured;  it  was 
that  of  Penn,  »o  cross,  no  crown  ; 
beheving  that  buffetings,  trials, 
and  hardships  alone  make  the  man, 
and  the  good  man ;  and  that  every 
thing  was  accomplished,  when  this 
latter  was  obtained;  the  reward 
being  in  the  satisfaction  of  an  un- 
blemished conscience,  and  in  the 
expected  retribution  of  a  happy 
immortality :  that  ease  and  sen- 
sual enjoyments  of  every  kind  sap- 
ped the  probabiUties  of  obtaining 
this,  by  wedding  the  individual  to 
the  world,  and  enticing  him  to 
rely  on  the  vaniished  arts  of  so- 
ciety, and  on  pleasures  futile, 
fleeting,  and  unsubstantial:  that 
pure  morality  was  at  sueh  va- 
riance with  the  arts  of  life,  or  with 
the  world,  that  no  treaty  could 
exist  between  them :  there  was 
no    steering  between  both   without 
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farriOcinG^  one  or  the  other,      lie         AlthDU|;h   no  raan'n  rule  ef  feiih 

had  DO  upinion  of  virtue:!,  therefore,  could     be     more     invariable     and 

that  iccomuiodatetl    tlieniMrlves  to  steady   than    Mr.   Barry**,    and   to 

tlieartaof  itoc'ictyiasy,  the  leut  de-  the  principal  doctrines  of  the    Ro- 

vialion  from  &  virtue  was  a  homai^e  man  Cathotie  Rdigion  waa  riveted, 

paid  to  vice,  and  vias,  a  ain,  diffei^  even  to   a  degree  whicfa  many   of 

ing  but  in  deRree,  from  such  which  his  protectant  friend*  justly  tbeogfat 

niaiikind  consent  to  reprobate.  biKuteil,    yet  was   he    a    Cathelir 

He  u'ould  instance  this  in   a  va-  after  his  ovn   way,   and    at  times 

riety  of   ways,    and   draw  his   io-  was  very  liberal,  patttcolarly   with 

stances   from     the    lives    of     men,  rcs{>ect    to  pointi  of  disciphne   in 

who  otherwise  had   pasned  for  fair  that  church,    re«embhng    the    late 

characters,  but  who  suffered  them-  Dr.   Gedde*,    whom    be    ban  been 

selves  to  be  swayed  occasionally  by  beard  very  much  to  applaud    for 

private  interest,  pique,  or  aome  u»-  tbe   pains  which  he  had  taken    to 

lau'ful  bias  of  the  heart,  at  tbe  ex-  soften  down  the  asperities  of  their 

pcnse   of  truth,  justice,  or  probity,  church.     It  was  a  favourite  opinioii 

Tliere  was.  It  must  be  owned,     a  of  his,  which  he  had  imbtbeJ  from 

sternness  and  serevity  often    in  his  the  writings    of    Grotius,    Botsuct, 

maxiins  on  this  head,  to  which  it  Dr.  Butler,  and  ethers,  that  a  ge- 

waa  impossible  for  a  human,  indi-  neral     reconciliation    mi^ht .  taike 

vidual,  not  a  recluse,  to  tutor  him-  place   belween    the    CatltoHc     and 

self.       He   himself  saw,     and    sd-  Protestaat  churches,  without  tonch- 

mitted  tbe  difficulties ;  but  his  an-  inff  on  any  of  the  fundamenta]  «r- 

swer  always    was,    that    the  glory  tides  of  bttli,    and  by  only  aacri- 

lay  in  those  difficulties,  that  lliey  ficing  on  the  side  or  tbe  other  cer- 

were  the  toucb-stone  of  G'>d,  who  taip  non-essential  and   merely   di*- 

with    infinite    wisdom     and     good-  cipUnal    potnta,      which      pciliaps 

ne^  had  placed  beside  it  coiucieiux,  tended  more  to  fetter  true  reKgkm, 

that  monitor,  which  iniitructed  the  "and  keep  up  animosities,     tbu  to 

savage  and  philosopher  equally   as  apy  solid  good.     He  was  yery  jeea- 

to  the   rule  of   rii,'ht    and  tvron^.  lous,    and   eloquently  so  upon  At:' 

That  a  peasant  could  not  plead  i);-  Kuhject,  arguing,  that  as  states  had 

nurance  of,  wx  the  most  cunnin)^  abanilcnied   the  peruicioiiA  errar  of 

casuist  argue  away  his  real  feelings  waiting  war  for  the  sake    of    reit- 

on,    the  sU'ihlcst  deviations     from  gion,  m>  the  prevent  time  wa»  the 

fight.       That   the  decree  did  not  most  fitted  for  a  general  council  of 

alter  the  diflerence  as  to  the  viola-  learned  and  candid  divines  to  settle 

tion  towards  God,  of  whose  divine  a   reconciliation  between  tbe    pre- 

£eii)g  we  coukl  form  no  idea,  but  vailing  sects.      That  on  one  hand 

by    his   attributes ;    that   God  was  tbe 

truth,  God  was  justice,  mercy,  be-  hied 

ncvolence,      consummate     probity,  voic 

and  pru«lence;    that  wherever  we  loud 

gave  up  or  deviated  from  these,  we  of  t1 

(^ave  up  and  deviated  from   Him ;  Ugio 

that  wherever  we  acted  np  to  these  to  1 

virtues,  and  loved  them,  we  loved  tion 

aitd    obeyed  Him,    and  frail  hu-  woo 

man  nature  was  limited  iu  proceed-  and 
ing  farther. 
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evils,      particularly     revoiutionary 
ones>  to  kingdoms  and  stated,  and 
would  illustrate  his   point  by   the 
example  of  that  convulsion  which 
brought  Charles  I.  to  the  block,  at- 
tributing it  entirely  to  the  secta- 
rian principles  which  grew  out  of 
the  Reformation ;  that  to  the  same 
principles     which     allowed     every 
man  to  think   for  himself  in  mat- 
ters of  doctrine  and  faith,  and  to 
expomid    the    scriptures  as  suited 
bis  ambition  or  interest,  arose  by 
an  imperceptible  gradation  the  va- 
rious   opinions  which  have  distin- 
^ished^  as  he  thought,  unitarians, 
deists,     and    atheists,    of    modem 
time,  with  all  the  antecedent  and 
intermediate     casts,     which   went 
to  form    the  most  pernicious  cli- 
max of  errors  in  the-  human  heart 
and  head  :  that  the  French  Revoln- 
tioii  was  the  effect  of  these  opera- 
tions, which  had  pervaded  almost 
entirely  the  upper  orders  hi  that 
kingdom,  and  bv  the    mancauvres 
of  the   phitoiopneB    had  begun  to 
penetrate   the   middle    and    lower 
ones.*— That  as  early  as  th^  regency 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  trains 
were  laid  of  this  tremendous  and 
pestilential      explosion;     but     the 
ground  bad  beei  unwittingly  pre- 
pare^ in   the  former  reign  by  de- 
stroy ing  the  liberties,  independence, 
and  high  character  of  the  Gallican 
Churcu:  It  is  not  necessary  to  fol- 
low  or   defend   him  in  these  opi- 
nions; nor  would  they  have  been 
mentioned,  but  that  his  profound 
knowledge  in  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory  of    France,    entitled  him  to 
have  an  opinion,  and.  there  is  no- 
thing amiss -^  but  the    tincture  it 
receives     firom     the     religion     he 
professed.     His  mind   delighted  in 
difficulties,   and    he  probably  had 
employed    asr  much     thought    on 
the  practicabtljty  of    an   Universal 
<  Church,    a*    met    the    Al4b£    St. 


Pierre  had   done    on    that    of    a ' 
perpetual  peace ;  led  on  like  him 
enthusiastically    by .  the     greatness 
of  the   object  and  its  importance 
to  the  happiness  of  man.  • 

From  the  declamations  he '  has 
been  known  to  fall  into,  in-  favour* 
of  civil  liberty,  and  in  praise  of  the 
ancient  Greek  Republics  respect- 
ing the  arts,  many  ran  awy  with 
the  notion,  that  he  was  a  republi- 
can, and  disaffected  to  monarchical 
institutions.  He  often  declaimed 
for  victory,  from  occasionral  love 
of  opposition,  or  momentary  pique 
and  prejudice.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
known  to  do  the  same.  But  in 
his  cooler  moments,  he  has  been 
heard  again  and  again  to  assert, 
that  no  governments  could  be 
worse  for  a  peaceful  and  virtuous 
man,  than  those  worthless  Greek 
republics,  as  he  called  them.  In . 
the  Athenian,  which  was  the  best, 
moral  worth  was  always  in  d«lnger 
from  democratic  turpitude.  Bu^  to 
say  no  more,  that  man's  republican- 
ism will  go  for  little,  who  inva- 
riably worshipped  the  ch'aracter 
and  memory  of  Cliarles  the  First, 
and  detested  the  selfishness  and 
hypocrisy  of  parties  who  planned 
and  achieved  his  downfall. •  Though 
he  abominated  the,  memory  of 
William  III.  vet  he  hailed  the  de- 
lirerance  which  was  achieved  by 
his  coming,  and  spoke  higlrly  of 
the  characters  who  brous^ht  about 
the  great  work  of  our  constitution  ; 
which  he  considered  as  the  wisest 
fabric  of  government  ever-planned 
by  the  mind  of  man.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  say  thus  much,  in  order  to 
vindicate  him  from  aspersions. 
Which  have  occasionally  been  ut- 
tered against  him  on  this  head. 

In  his  enthusiasm  after  aft,  he 
was  apt  to  over-rate  his  profession, 
and  to  place  its  utility  too  high  in 
the  scahi    of   human  bccup^ions, 

D  2  lamenting 


{53]  CJiaratler  t^  3atim  Barry,  Eiq. 

1un«ntins  tlut   tn   univensl   tule  terinK  the  room  where  be  ^m,  beU 

did  not  prcnit  for  the  highest  style  him  for  tome  time  in  >  sortof  bar< 

of  art.     No  nun  wu  better  fitted  ror.        The    conversation    howerer 

to  ihew  that  ihi*  style  can  only  be  happened  to  turn  vn  the  natnrc  of 

understood,    vaA    eonicquently    re-  Christian    meekness,     which     gate 

lished  by  the  educated  and  polithed  him  an  opportunity  of  opening  on 

orders  of  society,  and  that  the  mass  the  character  of  our  Saviour — with 

of  mankind  hare    something   else,  that  power  of  heart  and  mind,  and 

and  perhaps  something  better  to  do,  energy  uf  words,  that   in    spite   <£ 

than  to  be  (gazing  on  pictures  and  the    oaths    which  fell  abundantly, 

statues.    This  always  was,  and  al>  the    old   lady  remariced  that    she 

wayx  will  be  the  case,    Tlie  bulk  never  heard  so  divine  a  man  in  her 

of  Italians  never  heard  of  Corrcgio  life,  and  desired  to  know  who  he 

or   RsfTaal :    who  among  our  pea-  was. 

aantry  know  any   thing  even  of  a  So  with  respect  to  hia  dress,  at 

Milton }     who    among    them     will  which    he    was  always  very   iMB;h- 

rver    hear    of    a    Eeynolds,    or    a  gent,     and    even  at  times  squa^, 

Barry  ^  that    strangers    would  stare    when 

There  was  a  better  reason  for  his  they  taw  him  in  eompany,  as  if  a 
lamenting  that  so  much  of  the  su-  beggar  had  been  picked  up  and 
perfluous  wealth  of  individuals  brought  in.  Yet  his  appearance 
lihoidd  be  thrown  away  upon  the  was  fot^ot,  the  moment  he  be^zaii 
sumptuary  rather  than  the  fine  to  discourse  on  any  rabject.  Soch 
arts ;  upon  inanities  or  monstrosi-  are  the  effects  produced  by  a  vigor- 
ties  \  upon  things  which  are  not  oui  and  coramandiag  mind,  whose 
likely  to  impress  posterity  .with  power,  by  the  reveries  it  calls  op, 
mucn  reverence  tor  the  good  sense,  can  agitate  or  compose  the  pasisiooi, 
or  good  taste  of  the  period.  suspend  the  senses,  and  aggrandiie 

His    ordinary  language    of  ron-  or  annihilate  the  casualties  of  time. 

venation  was  oAen  coarse  and  un-  place,  and  objects, 

politihcd,    and   he   had  acquired  a  In  his  person  he  was  rather  un- 

had  habit  of  interspersing   it   with  der  the   common    size,    but     vith 

oaths;  yet  we  have  seen  him  seve-  limbs  well  set  together,  and  active 

ral  limes    in   the  company  of  men  even   to  the  last :    In   his  lace  one 

uf  rank,  when  he   put   himself  on  could    see    lines    prematurely    en- 

'his  guard;     and  hiit  language  he-  graven  by  workiiigi   of  an  impas- 

came  not   only  correct,  but  polish-  siuned  mind,  so   that  he  appeared 

ed,  and  evtrn  courtly :    if  he  could  >  older  than   he  really  was.      There 

catch  the  forms  of  beauty  for  his  was     something     very    sweet     and 

canvas,    he  knew  where  (hey  lay  agreeable   in  his    sinilcs  — but   hu 

for  language    and    sentiment — and  \wks,     when     rouzed     by     HOgcr, 

there  b  no  doubt,  if  fortune   bad  were  ferocious  indeed.       Of    nch 

led  him  more  under  the  eyes  of  the  sensit 

great,     his    manner  would   readily  ^hat 

have  transformed  itself.      Even  as  his  n 

it  was,  people  won  orgot  his  rough  to  s^ 

language     and    bis    oaths    in    the  very 

streng^  of    his  mind:     we    have  requi 

witnessed  many  instances  of    thiti,  him  I 

and  once  saw  a  devout  old  lady  en-  ness. 
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ene  who  despised  subterfuge  and 
contrivance  of  every  kindj,  and  who 
disdained  a  he  from  his  heart,  with 
all  its  subordinate  colourings  of 
simulation  or  dissimulation:  he 
was  indeed  a  very  honest  man;  but 
one  of  his  greatest  characteristics 
was  his  fortitude,  that  quality  of 
the  heart  which  never  suffered  him 
to  feel  depressed  in  the  midst  of 
liis  comfortless  situation — a  situa- 
tion which  the  poorest  man  could 
not  envy,  and  which  few  men 
could  have  sustained  so  many 
years  as  he  did-^that  is,  in  a  house 
which  presented  the  picture  of  a 
ruin  by  its  sunken  Wtills  and  bro- 
ken windows,  without  a  servant, 
without  a  bed  that  could  be  called 
a  bed,  in  coldness,  dirt,  solitude, 
and  poverty.  The  last  is  perhaps 
a  strong  word,  not  applicable  in  a 


rigid  sense,  and  certainly  not  in  his 
own  opinion,  who  felt  rich  if  he 
had  but  wherewith  to  procure  food, 
raiment,  and  a  shelter,  despising 
other  wants.  He  fdt  less  &r  him- 
self as  to  these  wants  than  his 
friends  felt  for  him ;  among  whom, 
a  nobleman  of  great  and  correct 
mind  (as  has  been  relate4}  kindly 
thought  it  his  duty  to  solicit  for  Mr. 
Barry  the  assistance  of  the  public, 
as  a  debt  due  from  that  public  to 
him.  A  sum  of  money  was  ac- 
cordingly raised  by  subscription, 
but  was  invested  too  late  to  be  of 
any  use;  and  the  probability  is, 
that  as  the  assistance  had  been 
withheld  so  long,  in  the  pride  of 
his  heart  Barry  was  not  sorry  to 
escape  without  tasting  the  obliga- 
tion." 


CHARACTER  OF  WILLIAM  PALEY,  D.D. 
[From  Mr.   Meadley's  Memoirs  of  his  Life.] 


•'QELDOM  has  there  been  a 
1^  writer  more  fitted  for  the  great 
task  of  instructing  mankind  than 
Br.  Paley,  or  one  that  has  more 
nearly  hit  the  true  tune  of  moral 
instruction.  Every  thing  that  re- 
gards such  a  man  is  interesting  to 
the  world;  and  I  am  rejoiced  to 
find,  that  your  Memoirs  of  his  Life 
and  Writings  are  at  length  ready 
to  appear  from  the  press.  To  the 
fiiithfu],  and  even  painful  diligence, 
with  which  the  work  has  been  per- 
formedf  my  testhnony  shall  be 
cheerfully  borne ;  wlierever  it  may 
be  likely  either  to  recommend  the 
merits  or  to  excuse  the  defects  of 
Dr.  Paley's  biographer.  Still  hap- 
pier should  I  hiive  oeen,  if  any  as- 
sistance of  mine  could  have  contri* 
buted  to  cinder  the  Memoirs  more 


completely  satisfactory,  at  once  to 
yourself  and  to  the  public.  As  it 
is,  however,  I  trust  you  will  derive 
no  discredit,  and  the  subject  of 
your  labours  no  disparagement, 
from  the  tribute  you  have  paid  to 
his  talents  and  his  virtues. 

Far  from  thinking  your  account 
of  Paley's  early  days  over-done,  I 
wish  you  had  possessed  more  intel- 
ligence, from  authentic  sources,  of 
his  habits  and  pursuits,  at  that  pe- 
riod when  the  elements  of  his  cha- 
racter first  assumed  a  defmite  or- 
ganization. At  Cambridge,  as  you 
know,  Paley  is  one  of  our  heroes: 
and  of  the  hero  the  very  infancy  is 
always  fancied,  and  sometimes 
found,  to  prefigure  the  manhood, 
as  mc  -ning  shews  the  day.  It  is 
thus    hat  we  look   back  with  cu« 

rious 
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rious  affection  tp  discover  the  ulti-  think,    that  any  supposed   aAwvo-^ 
mate     causes   *of    tliat    somethinff  tage  of  different  circumstances,   in 
unique  and  peculiar  in  Paley's  bold  his  early  Mfe,  could  hate  produced 
cast    of   conception  and    delivery,  any  thing  like  the  ^an^e  combina* 
To  refer  this  to  the  exercise  of  his  tion  of  talents  and  nsefidness.     Tq 
talents    as    a    college  'lecturer,    of  those  indeed   who  love  the   eruhe^ 
which,    by    the   way,    we   want  a  ranee  of  native  character,  there   is 
more    detailed  account   from  some  in  the  writings  of  Paley,  as  cotmect-r 
intelligent  pupil,    is  only   to  come  ed  with  his  personal  nazreie,  every 
one  step  nearer  the  cause  of   his  thing  to  interest  and  gratify.     And 
originality,    without    reaching    the  for  those,    if  such  tncre  be,    who 
snring  itself;    which ,   I  apprehend,  yet    desiderate    in    him   a    bigiier 
aher  all,  must  be  traced  to  the  pe-  temperament    of  sensibihty,   or    a 
culiar  scene    of  his    bpyhood  and  finer    delicacy    of   expression,     let 
youth.    In   a     spot    comparatively  them  learn  to  take  substantial  ex- 
rude  and  rustic,    like  GigCfleswick,  cellence  wherever  they  are  happy 
in  the   free  and  familiar  acquaint*  enough  to  fuid  it,  though  it  be  jwK 
ancc  with  a  people  of  strong  mo-  quite  rectified  up  to  their  own  ex- 
ther  wit  and  Sabine  simplicity,  the  quisite  standard  of  taste.     For,  after 
peculiar  genius  of  Paley  was  form-  all,    as  Paley    most  candidly    and 
c(l,   void  of  art,  and  abhorrent  to  happily  says,  when  speaking  of  bis 
all    aflectation.      Without    change  friend  and  first  patron  Bishop  Lav, 
of  place  and  the  benefit  of  higher  "  it  is  the  condition  of  human  mo- 
eJucatum,    he    would    have    been  rality,    Tliere  i«  an  oppot^ition  be- 
more    coarse    without    being    less  tween  some  virtues  which    seldom 
vic^orous,  and  not  less  clear  in  what  permits  them  to  subsist  together  in 
he  knew,  though  not  so  extensively  perfection.*'                                 .    • 
enlightened.      But   .bad    he    been  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  there 
brought  up  in  the  politeness  of  a  are  persons  w^o  lament  that  ialel* 
city,  or  in  the  regular  disciphne  of  lectual  powers,  like  those  of  Palsy, 
a  great  public  school,  his  character  were  not  more  devoted  to  i^trfbuiMl 
must  have  lost  in  rugged  solidity,  disquisition,    to    the    discovery  of 
whatever  it  gained    in  refinement  new  truth  rather  than    to  the  es- 
and    elegance ;    and  while  in  his  tablishment   and     recommendation 
books,  -  if  he  had  written   any,-  be  of  doctrines  and  principles  ahready 
flight  have  avoided  the  charge  of  -  well  known   and    believed.      Here 
colloquial   homelinesa,    or  want  pf  again,  there  are  grounds  for  con* 
dimity  in  Iris  diction,  the  stamp  of  tentment.      In    what    he   actipBy 
mmd  would   hardly   have  been  so  has  done,   the  benefit  we  enjoj  is 
deep  and  broad  in  the  impression  invaluable^    Whether  in  any  other 
of  his  style,  or  his  mind  itself,    in  department    his     Inquiries    would 
the  mode  at  least  of  its  exertion,  have   been,    if    bold,    successfully 
so  clear  from  all  fastidious  nicety,  pursued,  and  if  so,  crowned  besides 
and  so  free  in  adopting  images  of  with   popularity  and  usefulQe9s,  » 
illustration  for  their  strength    and  all  mere  conjecture.     Indeed^   the 
point  with  little  regard  to  beaitty  limited  sale  of   his  Jfor^r  Pa%Ume, 
and  still  Kss  to  fashion.    In  short,  thotigh    a    contribution   from    one 
we  know  very  well  and  prize  most  man,    and  from  one  mind,   almost 
highly    what  we  actually    had   in  unparalleled,- to    the    efidenocs  of 
Paley;  and  there  is  little  reason  to  Christianity,  and  the  most  decisive 

proof 
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pro^f  of  talenU  profoundly  origi- 
nal, might  seem  to  indicate,  that 
in  his  other '  works  he  had  adorned 
the  very  province  of  instruction, 
where  the  public  want  most  re- 
quired the  exertion  of  those  gifts, 
by  nature  and  habit,  so  richly  be- 
stowed upon  him.  Be  that  as  it 
will,,  we  are  told  that  one  drop 
of  cold  water  irill  chill  and  con- 
dense a  mighty  volume  of  steam : 
and  one  cannot  wonder,  that  Pa- 
ley's  freedom  of  speculation  sliould 
show  itself  so  little  in  the  prurient 
years  of  later  life,  when,  at  the 
very  first  outset  of  a  young  and 
vigorou:$  spirit,  he  was  rebuked  for 
proi>osing,  in  an  academical  exer- 
cise, to  controvert  the  eternity  of 
hell  tormeuit,  which  even  the  cau- 
tious orthodoxy  of  our  church  has 
not  made  an  article  of  faith,  and 
the  necessity  of  capital  punish- 
mcnts,  which  has  never  been  reck- 
oned otherwise  than  a  fair  point 
lor  philosophical  and  pohtical  dis- 
cussion. 

When  I  first  heard  of  the  ques- 
tion for  the  Senior  Bachelors'  Es- 
May  in  1765,  you  may  remember 
my  remark,  that  we  might  natu- 
rally anticipate^  but  not  for  vulo^ar 
reasons,  Paley's  choice  in  espous- 
ing the  Epicurean  rather  than  the 
Stoic  cause.  At  no  time  of  hi» 
Ufe  could  he  be  mistaken  for  one 
"  of  tho^e  budge  doctors  of  the 
StcHC  fur ;"  and  certainly  not  about 
the  time  of  writing  that  Essay. 
The  composition  of  it  tlierefore 
found  Paley  going  a  certain  rdad, 
and  such  an  effort  of  study  might 
help  to  determine  the  strong  ten- 
dencies of  his  character,  by  adding 
the  conviction  of  intellelt  to  the 
force  of  nature  and  habit.  The 
young  academic,  as  some  of  us 
well  recollect,  lets  his  mind  be  ear- 
nestly interested  in  maintaining 
cither   side    of    ^   question,    even 


when  he  is  not  free  to  choose  whe- 
ther: but  in  Paley's  defence  of  an 
argument  freely  ciuosen,  and  vir- 
tually involving  the  point  on  which 
his  own  peculiarity  oi  feeling, 
speaking,  and  acting,  very  much 
hinged,  one  is  easily  led  to  fancy, 
that  the  peculiarity  itself  \^'oul(l 
be  greatly  developed  in  the  pro- 
gress of  discussion.  And  on 
the  whole  the  perusal  of  the  Essay 
did  nut  in  any  way  disappoint  the 
expectation  with  which  I  took  it 
up.  The  young  adventurer  pro- 
ceeds, it  is  true,  with  a  more  con- 
trolled and  delicate  step :  but  still 
it  is  the  gait  and  march  of  Paley. 
This  appears  more  strikingly  in 
the  English  notes,  which  indeed 
possess  the  vigour  and  clearness  of 
his  usual  style,  with  many  things 
now  and  then  in  his  boldest  man- 
ner of  expression. 

What  langua^-^  for  instance  can 
be  more  pregnant  with  sense  than 
his  calling  the  Stoics  "  those  Pha- 
risees in  philosophy;"  and  what 
more  just,  if  we  only  consider  that 
spiritual  pride  and  hypocrisy  be- 
longed to  both  sects  alike,  and  that 
while  the  one  raised  the  observ- 
ance of  external  rites  to  an  equality 
of  obligation  with  the  moral  law, 
the  other  pertinaciously  maintained 
that  all  crimes  are  equal.  The 
Stoic  paradox,  thouii^h  defended  by 
the  subtlety  of  Cicero,  stands  ex- 
posed by  the  wit  of  Horace  to  just 
contempt;  antl  must  on  every 
principle  of  common  sense  be  ex- 
ploded, as  inhuman  in  its  spirit. 
and  immoral  in  its  tendency. ,  Paley^ 
who  never  weakens  the  claims  of 
duty  by  over-stating  them,  and  wh© 
mai'ks  criminality  with  a  candid 
eye  on  a  graduated  scale,  has  been 
unfairly  apprehended  by  the  rigid 
righteousness  of  certain  strict  mo- 
ralists fur  his  chapter  on  Lies;  a 
chapter  which,  throughout  eniight- 
^  ened 
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cned  and  liberal,  is  more  especially 
recommended  by  a  note  on  the 
base  artiiice  of  decoying  an  enemy 
through  counterfeit  distress,  and  is 
more  likely  after  all  to  offend  some 
minds  by  the  strons^  censure  of 
pious  frauds,  than  to  ii\jure  any  by 
a  most  i^ruarded  extentiation  of  a 
few  secular  falsehoods  of  the  lowest 
moment. 

Paley  most  clearly  understood 
the  value  of  the  Christian  revda- 
tion  to  mankind;  and,  brought  up 
in  the  school  of  Locke,  of  whose 
doctrines  he  was  thoroughly  mas- 
ter, and  of  Law,  whose  peculiar 
merits  he  afterwards  recorded  in  a 
modest  dedication,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  held  in  utter  contempt 
"  the  pompous  maxims  and  futile 
reasoniigs'^  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  ancient  philuK^phers.  Happv 
had  it  been  for  Christianity^  if  all 
the  emi/ient  professors  of  it  had 
kept  their  belief  of  its  principles 
equally  free  frcin  the  impregnation 
of  pagan  reveries.  The  simplicity 
of  evangelical  truth  yet  laliours 
under  much  incumbrance  of  sci- 
ence falftely  so  called.  The  close 
of  that  admirable  chapter  on  revc" 
rencing  the  Deity,  may  help  to 
show  in  what  light  Paley  viewed  the 
best  metaphys^ical  demonstration^^ 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  in- 
dependently of  the  dreams  and  fig- 
ments which  disgrace  the  '  right 
reasonings,'  even  when  such  they 
are,  of  learned  heathens  ,  on  the 
subject.  Yet  there  exists  at  this' 
day — I  scarcely  believe  it,  but  am 
tohl — a  certain  fanatic  Platonist; 
who  vorilF  maintains  that  the 
Phaedo  dialogue  was  designed  by 
Providence,  as  a  preliminary  post- 
script to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

To  return  to  the  Epicurean  Es- 
Kiv.  The  minor  fanll.s  in  the  com- 
position  are  nearly  the  t^aiue  as 
tho^e,    whicli  a  critical  eve    mav 


detect    in  that  immortal   letter  of 
Locke's    on  Toleration,    ana   ari^c 
chiefly  from   the  intrusion   of  the 
English  in  place  of  the  Latin  idiovn. 
The  Dissertation   however  is  writ- 
ten in   a  good  strong    style;    and 
while  it  shows  a  clo^e  and  famOiar 
acquaintance   with  the  philosophi- 
cal works  of  TuUy,'  presents  seve- 
ral happy  allusions  to  the  Roman 
poets.    Of    Horace     be    does    not 
make  so  free  a  use,  as  the  vety  in- 
viting  occasion    might    have    $ug« 
gested.      For    if  ever  good    sense 
adorned    and     recommended     the 
practical  maxims  of  the  Epicurean 
school,  and   exhibited  the   charac- 
ter   as    humane,    benevolent,     and 
amiable;     imquestiunably    sucfa    a 
picture  ir^ay  be  found  in  the  most 
valuable  paits  of  Horace's  writings, 
which,     generally    speaking,      are 
those  of  his  later  years.      The  mo- 
ral   temperament,   indeed,    of  the 
Epicurean    has    l)een   often    found 
united,    not  unnaturally,   with   the 
mild  virtues  of  the  Christian;  and 
when  we    contemplate    surb    men 
as  Evelyn  and  Cowley,    in  the  gar- 
dens of  retirement  and  leisure,  hold- 
mg  converse  with  God  and  with  na- 
ture, who  can   help  admiring    and 
loving  that  amenity  of  di^poaitioo 
which  marks  the  language  of  their 
heart !  nor  can  one  in  tuch  com- 
pany forget  hdnest  Isaac    Wahcn, 
in  whose  pure  and  tranquil  mind 
the    dearest   wish  of  his  iavoorite 
Hooker  may    be    traced — to  **  ace 
God's    blessings    spring    fit>m    his 
mother  earth,  and  to  eat  hia   own 
bread  in  peace  and  pHvacy."      Yet 
imagine  not,  that  I  am  insensible 
to    the    very    difierent     merits  cf 
some,    not    individuals    only,     but 
^vhole  families,  that  in  bearing^  the 
Stoic  name,  and  in  practising   the 
best   moral   energies    belongin<;   to 
it     in    the    worst    of  time>,    bav^ 
thrown   a  train  of  brightness  over 
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(he  history  of  imperial  Romei 
where  it  is  otherwise  most  dark^ 
gloomy,  and  horrible.  A  full  and 
connected  memoir  of  those  illus^ 
trious  Romans,  beginning  with 
j\rria  and  ending  with  the  younjjer 
Helvidius,  on  the  authority  of  Ta- 
citus and  of  Pliny's  Letters,  is  a 
desideratum  in  literature  which  I 
have  often  regretted*  And  of  all 
the  wine,  that  an  Englishman  and 
a  lover  of  liberty  might  conceive 
roost  exquisite  to  the  patriotic 
palate,  commend  me  to  that  de*- 
6cribed  in  Juvenal-^ 

"  Qiinle    coronal!   Thrusea     Helvidiusque 

**  bibebant, 
'*  Brutonim  et  Cassi  naialibus." 

Such  wine  as  Thrasea  and  Hehi- 
dius  used  to  drink  on  the  birth-days 
of  the  two  Bruti  and  of  Cassius, 
the  first  and  last  heroes  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic.  Yet  in  his  specu- 
lative notions  the  lean  Cassius  was 
a  professed  Epicurean .*-So  much 
for  the  influence  of  the  creed  of 
philosophy  on  the  good  works  of 
patriotism. 

If  ever  that  first  known  per- 
formance of  Paley's  be  given  from 
the  press  to  his  admirers,  yuu.will 
hardly  recommend  my  pen,  after 
ibis  specimen,  in  the  task  of  com- 
menting on  it:  but  you  know  the 
miserame  want  of  leisure  and  un- 
avoidable distraction  of  thought, 
under  which  I  now  write ;  and  for 
the  rest,  if  you  still  choose  to  prinjt 
th»  desultory  Letter,  you  and  net  I 
undertake  the  responsibility  with 
the  public. 

I  had  intended  to  give  you  a 
short  s|iLetch  of  Paley's  talents  as  a 
dafisical  scholar:  it  must  suffice 
to  assure  you,  as  I  very  truly  can, 
(for  in  his  own  department  a  man 
may  speak  with  some  confidence), 
that  wherever  in  bis  Horte  Fault" 


na  any  criticisiil  on  the  Greek 
lano^uage  is  employed,  his  remarks, 
without  ostentation;  are  eminently 
acute,  vigorous,  and  just.  Indeed 
all  his  knowledge  seems  to  have 
been  sound,  as  far  as  it  went.  No 
man  ever  abqsed  learning  less,  or 
was  less  the  dupe  of  leaniing.  And 
though  all  his  life  he  studied  things 
more  than  words,  yet  he  perfectly 
understood^  at  the  proper  time,  to 
turn  an  exact  knowledge  of  words 
to  a  very  substantial  account. 

I  must  add,  that  his  motto  for 
the  'Dissertation  deriyed  singular 
felicity  from  the  event  of  its  gain- 
ing the  first  prize.  Possibly  too, 
he  might  have  tried  without  any 
success  the  year  before. 

**  Non  jam  prima  peto     Mnestheus,  ne- 

"  que  vincere  certo, 
"  QuamquaiQ  O  !"— vEw/'/rf,   r.  194,^  5. 

**  I  seek  not  now  the  foremost  palm  to 

"  gain.         » 
"  Though  y/Bt— but  ah  !"— Drydbi. 

Nor  c&n  I,  as  a  Cambridge  man, 
overcome  the  temptation  here  to 
recommend  my  own  Alma  Ma-' 
ter  for  this  institution  of  the  Bache- 
lors Prizes,  amongst  many  others 
calculated  generally  to  improve  the 
talents  and  direct  the  principles  of 
ingenuous  young  men.  It  is  some- 
thing too  to  reflect  ^pon  with  pride, 
that  in  the  year  1793,  when  the 
worst  ©f  times  were  just  opening 
upon  us  at  home  and  abroad,  ruin- 
ous to  Europe,  to  ourselves  most 
calamitous,'  the  integrity  of  Cam- 
bridge umpires  awarded  the  first 
prize  to  Tweddel's  splendid  and 
eloquent,  but  honest  and  bold, 
"  Oratio  pro  a^qua  libertatc."  Yet 
a  higher  topic  of  gratulation  ofle^ 
itself  of  a  few  years  earlier  date. 
The  late  excellent  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough, Dr.  Peekard,  master  of 
Magdalen,  and  in  1785  vice-chan- 
cellor, 
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cellor.  In  the  exerciee  of  the  latter 
office  being  himself  a  warm  friend 
to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  under 
circunstancea  pointins^  directly  to 
the  African  slave-trade,  proposed 
for  the  Senior  Bachelors  Prizes 
the  qii«rstioD  of  slavery  in  respect 
of  its  lawfulness.  Thomas  Clark- 
son,  Senior  Bachelor  of  St.  John's, 
though  first  routed  by  the  call  of 
honour,  soon  devotee!  his  whole 
heart  and  soul  to  the  cause  of  in- 
jured humanity.  The  higher  of 
the  two  prizes  was  assigned  to  his 
Dissertation.  And  almost  from 
that  moment,  this  righteous  man — 
not  surpassed  by  Howard  in  the 
active  zeal  and  personal  labours  of 
philantliropy — became  the  inde- 
fatigable aposlle  through  evil  re- 
port and  j;ood  report  oi  ihe  aboli* 
tion  emphatically  so  called ;  till  at 
length,  to  speak  the  poet's  lan- 
guage, the  f<nil  bosom  of  this 
Country  hath  been  cleansed  of  the 
most  perilous  stuff  that  ever 
weiffhed  upon  the  heart.  Fur  the 
academical  institution  here  cclc« 
brated  I  would  not  claim  more 
praise  than  is  juf.tly  due  to  it ;  but 
to  that  institution  ultimately^  not 
less  than  to  any  single  cause  what- 
ever, is  it  too  much  to  attribute, 
under  heaven',  one  of  the  most 
glorious  triumphs  ever  obtained  by 
the  principle  of  good  over  the 
principle  of  evil  ? 

*^t  is  time  to  conclude  this  long 
and  digressive  letter:  and  yet  in 
justice  to  the  memory  of  Paley,  it 
may  be  right,  before  concluding, 
to  state,  ibr  the  silencing  of  cavil- 
lers, since  such  are  abroad,  that 
neither  in  the  Dissertation  nor  in 
the  notes  is  there  one  word  or  sen- 
timent imfavourable  to  religion  or 
to  morality,  but  the  strictest  and 
most  earnest  regard  to  the  interests 
of  both.  Of  Epicurus^s  philoso- 
phy, even  when  rightly  and  can- 


didly understood,  he  u  only  tiie 
advocate,  on  the  whole  as  prefer- 
able to  that  of  Zeno.  The  IHsscr- 
tator  is  perfectly  free  from  every 
thing  conhecied  %vith  the  worst 
and  vulgar  sense  of  the  word  Epi- 
curean, which  now  niean.^  nothing 
But  voluptuous,  and  selfish,  ^ud 
base.  One  of  his  most  powerfiJ 
attacks  on  the  Stoic  code  of  mo- 
rals, turns  on  its  allowing  promis- 
cuous concubinage,  the  bane  of 
personal  virtue,  of  generous  affec- 
tion, of  domestic  ana  social  happi- 
ness. This  part  of  the  Essay  it 
every  way  worthy  of  the  writer  of 
those  chapter^  on  the  rclcuivc  dn» 
ties  which  result  from  the  coitstitU" 
tion  of  the  sexes.  His  reprobatioa 
of  the  Stoic  dogmas  in  favour  of 
suicide  I  should  hardly  now  men- 
tion, but  through  you  to  remind 
those  whom  it  may  concern,  that 
a  very  masterly  sermon  of  Paley's 
against  suicide  is  somewhere  in  ex- 
istence, which  ought  not  to  be  ioet 
to  the  world. 

There  is  an  admired  sent^ice 
of  Locke,  which ,  Paley  must  have 
had  strongly  in  his  mind,  when  be 
wrote  the  following  paragraph  which 
concludes  his  Dissertation. 

lUuxit  aliquando  Rehgio  cv^m 
aucior  est  Deus,  cujus  inairrm  ee* 
ritas,  cujus  finis  est  felicitas.  Be* 
ligio  aliquando  illuxit  que  Sloie 
paradoxon  In  priiKipiia  .vere  £pi* 
coreis  fundari  voluiL  Suffidt  ad 
felicitatem  virtus,  Tirtutis  tamcn 
finis  est  felicitas.  Stabile  denique 
quiddam  est  in  quo  pedem  figamuSft 
patetque  nil  veterem  potuisae  di«ci* 
plinam,  nil  non  perfecisae  Chris- 
tianam. 

**  At  length  the  day-spring  finoai 
on  high  hath  visited  us  with  a  rdi* 
gion,  which  has  God  for  its  mtikort 
truth  for  its  matter,  and  happhuss 
for  its  end;  a  religiou  wluch  on 
principles    tridy    f^tcoreau   erta*. 

blishes 
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blishes  the  Stoic  parad  x  of  the 
sufficiency  of  virtue.  Virtue  alone 
U  now  suiBclent  to  secure  our 
happiness  in  this  world;  and  yet 
happiness  in  another  world  is  the 
proper  ead  and  motive  of  all  vir- 
tue which  is  practised  in  this.  We 
have  at  last,  therefore,  a  foundation 


on  which  wc  may  rest  arid  huild 
in  safety ;  and  as  it  is  certain^  that 
by  the  doctrines  of  ancient  philo- 
aophy«  littk  or  nothing  was  done 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  so  it  is 
equally  certain  that  nothing  has 
been  left  undone  for  it  by  Chris- 
tianity/' 


•*^^"-H*^'"»-»!" 
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"   A  CGORDING    to    the  maxim, 
that  •*  every  painter    paints 
hinuetfy''   each  picture  presents  in 
some    measure  a  transcript  of  its 
author's  merits   and  .defects.    The 
judicious    eye    will    easily    discern 
whether  the    work   was   produced 
with  sensibility,  or  want  of    feel- 
ing; the  choice  and  treatment  of 
tfa«    subject   win  discover  whether 
his  mind  was  'elevated  or  low,  as 
the  detail  of  parts  will  explain  in 
what    branches   of    knowledge    he 
was  skilled  or  defieient,    to    what 
extent  be  had  chosen  and  analysed 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and .  finally 
whether    the    work    was     accom- 
plished by  painful  patient  labour, 
or  flowed  with  ease  and  rapidity, 
which    increased    the   delight   and 
exultation  of  the  progress.    These 
cbaracteristies   may   be    as    easily 
traced  in  the  works  of  Romney,  as 
in  those  of  my  artist  that  ever  ex- 
isted.    Modest  in  his   opinion    of 
his    own  talents,  he    practised  no 
tricks  or  deception  to  obtain  popu» 
larit^;  but  as  he  loved  his  art  fer- 
▼enUy«    be    practised    it    honestly, 
with '  inde&tigable  study  and  appli- 
cation.   The  circumstances   of  bis 
ccrly  life  seemed  wholly  unpropi- 
ti«nis  to  the  study  of  painting.    His 
adiool    education    was    bridf    and 


common,  as  he  was  brought  up  to 
the   business  of    a    cabinet-maker. 
Yet  these  obstacles,  great  and  in- 
surmountable as  they  woi^d   have 
been,  to  many,  were  by  him  con- 
verted  into  so  many  steps  in  the 
ascent  to  excellence*      If  his  me- 
mory was  not  much  exercised  in 
learning  words  at  school;  son^e  of 
his  other  faculties  were   not   idle. 
His  contemplative  mind    was   em- 
ployed  in  observing  cai'cftiDy,    in- 
quiring minutely  into,  and  reflect- 
ing   continually    on,    the    objects 
around  him,    and    thus    by    com- 
paring and  adding  the    results  of 
his  own  observation,  with  the  lit- 
tle he  was  taught,  he  gained  per- 
haps as  much  useful  knowledge  as 
is  commonly  acquired,  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  with  greater  assistance 
from  books  and  masters.     His  em- 
plo3rment  of  cabtnet-makmg,  which, 
to  a  common  observer,  would  seeili 
little  better  than  an  ingenious  me- 
chanical drudgery,   led  his  inqui- 
sitive   mind     to    contemplate    the 
principles  of  mathematical  science, 
and  to  acqiviint  himself  with  the 
elements    of    ardhitecture.     When 
he  first  began  to  paint,  he  had  seen 
no  gallery  'of  pictures,  nor  the  fine 
productions    of  ancient    sculpture; 
but    men,    women,  and    children.^ 

were 
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were  hit  statue*,  and  all  object*  and  each  bad  its  peculiar  character, 
under  the  cope  or  heaven  formed  Tilania  with  her  Indian  votareu 
his  tchool  (if  paintini;.  The  rain-  wan  arch  and  spriehtly;  MiHtm 
bow,  the  purple  distance,  or  the  dictating  to  his  daun;hter4,  wa*  lo- 
■ilver  lake,  taught  him  colouring;  leinn  and  interes-ting.  StrersI  pic< 
the  rarious  actions  and  pansions  uf  tures  of  Wood  Nymphs  and  Bac- 
the  human  fiE;iire,  with  the  forms  of  chant*,  charmed  by  tbcir  rural 
clouds,  woods,  moDntaiat,  or  valleys,  beauty,  iniiocence,  and  simplicity, 
afforded  him  atudies  of  compo-  From  the  Triumphs  of  Temper,  be 
aition.  Indeed,  hiit  genius  bore  painted  several  pictures  of  Serena, 
a  strong  resemblance  to  tlie  scenes  all  beautiful  in  idea,  and  striking^  in 
he  wan  bom  in;  hketliem,  it  par-  situation.  But  Ibe  most  path^k, 
took  of  the  gnni  and  beautiful ;  perhaps,  of  all  his  workn,  was  nera 
and  like  them  also,  the  bright  fmiKhed;  Ophelia,  with  the  flow- 
•un-shine  and  enchanting  prospects  era  she  had  gathered  in  her  hand, 
cf  Lis  fancy  were  occasionally  sitting  on  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
overapread  with  mist  and  gkMHn.  which  vas  breakin?  uoder  bcr. 
Among  his  early  productions,  two  whilst  the  melancholy  -diatnctfaia 
Tery  •pposite  Bubjects  proved  the  visiUe  in  her  lovely  couateaaDcr, 
versatility  of  his  .talents.  The  accounts  for  the  ia&en«ibility  to  b^ 
comic  arrival  of  I)r.  Slop  at  Shan-  danger.  Few  painters  have  left  so 
dy-hall,  was  one ;  the  ether  was  many  examples  in  their  worka  of 
the  death  nf  General  Wolfe,  paint-  the  tender  and  delicate  aflectiMu, 
td  the  size  of  life,  universally  ad-  and  several  of  his  pictures  brtmhe 
mired  for  its  sentiment  and  nature  a  kindred  spirit  with  the  Sigi»- 
by  crowdi  of  snectitoni  at  the  firat  monda  of  Corrcffio.  Hii  cartoons, 
exhibition  in  the  Strand.  On  his  some  of  which  have  unfortuauely 
arrival  in  Italv,  he  was  witness  to  perished,  were  exan)[^  vf  the 
new  scenes  of  art,  and  BOtirces  of  sublime  and  terrible,  at  ibat  time 
study,  of  which  be  could  only  have  perfectly  new  in  English  art.  The 
supposed  '  previously,  that  some-  dream  of  Atoasa,  from  the  Persiaw 
thing  of  the  kind  might  exist;  for  of  .Sscbylus,  contrasted  the  death- 
he  there  contemplated  the  purity  Uke  sleep  d  the  Queen,  with  the 
and  perfection  of  ancient  sculpture.  Bacchanalian  fury  of  the  Gt^ius  «£ 
the  sublimity  of  Michael  Angelo's  Greece.  The  cun^xiaition  was  cott- 
Sstine  Chapel,  and  the  simplicity  ducted  with  the  -fire  and  severity  of 
of  Cimabue's  and  Giotto's  schools,  a  Greek  bas-relief:  the  gboat  ef 
He  perceived  these  qualities  dis-  Darius,  with  the  Penians  prvatnted 
tinctly,  and  judiciously  used  them  before  him,  awed  the  spectator  by 
in  viewing  and  imitating  nature ;  grandeur  and  myitery.  As  Rom- 
and  thus  his  nuick  perception  and  ney  was  :g\{ieA  with  peculiar  pow- 
nnwearied  application  enabled  him,  ers  for  historical  and  ideal  p  ' 
by  a  two  years  residence  abroad,  to  so  his  hei 
acquire  as  great  a  pruficiency  in  art,  in  the  p 
as  is  usually  attained  by  foreign  could  ex 
studies  of  -much  longer  duntion.  importun 
Afler  his  return,  the  novelty  and  painting, 
sentiment  of  bis  original  sulqects  da^,  and 
were  universally  admired.  Moat  this  his 
of  these  were  of  the  deUcate  claw,  neglected 
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cellence  in  his  art,  his  diii^^ence 
was  as  unceasing,  as  his  {^ratifica- 
tion in  the  employment.  He  en- 
deavoured to  combine  all  the  pos- 
sible advantages  pf  the  subject 
immediately  before  him,  and  to  ex- 
clude whatever  had  a  tendency  to 
weaken  it.  His  compositions,  lik6 
those  of  the  ancient  pictures,  and 
basso-relievos,  told  their  story  by.  a 
single  group  of  figures  in  the  front, 
whilst  the  back  ground  is  made  the 
simplest  possible,  rejecting  all  un- 
necessary episode,  and  trivial  orna- 
ment, either  of  secondary  groups, 
or  architectural  subdivision.  In  his 
compositions,  the  beholder  was 
forcibly  struck  by  the  sentiment 
at  the  first  glance,  the  gradations 
and  varieties  of  which  he  traced 
tbroufl;b  several  characters,  all  con- 
ceived in  an  elevated  spirit  of  dig- 
nity and  beauty,  with  a  lively  ex- 
pression of  nature  in  all  the  parts.. 
His  heads  were  various:  the  male 
were  decided  and  grand;  the  fe- 
male lovely:  his  figures  resembled 
the  antique;  the  limbs  were  ele- 
gant, and  finely  formed;  his  dra- 
pery was  well  understood,  either 
forming  the  figure  into  a  mass, 
with  one  or  two  deep  folds  only, 
•r  by  its  adhesion  and  transpa- 
rency, discovering  the  form  of  the 
figure,  the  lines  of  which  were 
finely  varied  with  the  union  or 
expansion  of  spiral  or  cascade  fold:*, 
composing  with,  or  contrasting  the 
outline  or  chiaro-oscuro :  he  was  so 
passionately  fond  of  Grecian  sculp- 
ture, that  he  bad.  filled  his  study 
and  galleries  with  fine  casts  from 
the  most  perfect  statues,  groups, 
basso-relievos,  and  busts  of  anti- 
ouity:  he  would  sit  and  consider 
tnese  in  profound  silence  by  the 
hour;  and  besides  the  studies  in 
drawine  or  painting  he  made  from 
them,  he  would  examine  them  un- 
der ail  the  changes  of  »un-shine  and 


day-light;  and-  with  lamps  pre- 
pared on  purpose  at  pight,  he 
would  try  their  effects,  lighted 
from  above,  beneath,  and  in  all 
directions,  with  rapturous  admira- 
tion. No  one  could  be  more  mo- 
dest concerning  himself;  seldom 
speaking  of  any  thing  he  did,  and 
never  in  reference  to  its  merits. 
But  he  was  exceedingly  liberal 
respecting  others,  rarely  finding 
faults  in  the  works  of  his  ^contem- 
poraries, and  giving  cordial  praise 
wherever  he  saw  excellence.  An 
instance  of  his  conduct  relating  to 
Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  deserves  to  be 
mentioned.  Being  present  when 
some  intimate  friends  were  deli- 
vering their  opinions  on  Sir  Jo- 
shua's picture  of  Hercules  stran- 
gling the  serpents,  painted  for  the 
Empress  of  Russia,—"  Gentlemen, 
"  (said  he)  I  have  listened  to  all 
"  you  have  said;  some  obsena- 
"  tions  are  true,  and  some  are 
"  nonsense ;  but  no  other  man  in 
Euro[>e  could  paint  such  a  pic- 
ture."— A  pecuhar  shyness  of 
disposition  kept  him  from  all  asso- 
ciation with  public  bodies,  and  led 
to  the  pursuit  of  his  studies  in 
retirement  and  sohtude,  which,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  encouraged 
habits  of  great  temperance,  allowed 
him  the  more  leisure  for  obser- 
vation, reflection,  and  trying  his 
skill  in  other  arts,  connected  with 
his  own.  And  indeed  few  artists, 
since  the  fifteenth  century,  have 
been  able  to  dp  so  much  in  so 
many  diflerent  branches;  for  be- 
sides his  beautiful  compositions  and 
pictiires^  which  have  added  to  the 
knowledge  and  celebrity  of  the 
English  school,  he  modelled  Uke  a 
sculptor,  carved  ornaments  in  wood 
with  great  delicacy,  and  could 
make  an  architectural  design  in  a 
fine  taste,  as  well  as  constru('t 
every  pai't  of  the  building.  Al- 
though 
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though  his  sh3rneai  confined  him 
to  a  few  intimates,  he  wab  abun- 
dantly affectionate  and  mciona  to 
them,  of  which  the  foUowing  m- 
stance  ^hall  speak  for  the  rest.  He 
wa9  particularly  delighted  with 
youthful  talents,  and  never  ne- 
glected aa  opportimity  of  encou^ 
raging;   and    recommending    them. 


Once  he  endearoured  to^pvCM  two 
hundred  ponnda  on  a  yomif  man 
finng  abroad  to  study,  who  was  not 
m  a^uent  circumstances;  and  co 
the  money  being  refused,  he  exerted 
himself  by  recommendation,  uid 
erery  means  in  his  power,  until  W 
actually  did  render  him  moch 
importint  services.*' 


PUBLIC  FUNERAL  and  CHARACTER  of  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 
[From  Dr.  Zouch's  Memoirs  of  his  life  and  Writings.] 


"  A  ^^^^^^L  moumuiff  for  the 
death  of  Sir  Phihp  Sidney  was 
observed    among   those    of  higher 
rank ;    "  no    geDtlemen   for    many 
"  months  appearing  iti    a    gay  or 
"  gawdy  dress  either  in  the  city  or 
"  the   court."     And    this    is   pre- 
sumed to  be  the   fir  ft  instance  in 
England  of  a  public  mourning  for 
a    prirate    person.      It    has    been 
justly  remarked,   that    "  the    par- 
*'  tiality  of  an  individual  may  mis« 
"  take  the  qualities  of  a  friend ;  but 
**  the  testimony  of  a  whole  nation 
"  places    his    merits   beyond    dis- 
"  pute."    Even  the  hard  heart  of^ 
Philip  of  Spain  was  softened  into 
sorrow    oo    this   lamentable    occa- 
sion :    and   when   it  was   first  an- 
nounced to  his  secretary,  Don  Ber- 
nardine  de  Mendoza,  he  is  said  to 
have  used  ..words  to  this   purpose, 
'*  That,  however  glad  be  was  King 
"  Philip  his  master  had  lost,  in  a 
*'  private  gentleman,  an  enemy  to 
*'  his  estate,  yet  he  co^ld  not  but 
**  lament    to  see    Christendom  de- 
*'  prived  ^of  so  rare  a  hght  in  these 
"  ck)udy    tiknes,    and    bewail   poor 
"  widow  Eugkud;"  so  he  termed 
her,    "  that    having    been    many 
"  years,  in  breeding   one    eminent 
"  spirit)    was     in     a    moment    be* 


''reaved  of  him.''    The  atatca  of 
Holland     eamesdy    petitioned      to 
have    the    honour  or  burying    lu» 
hody  at  the  national  ezpence ;  en- 
gaging themselves  to  erect  for  him 
as  &ir  a  monument  as  any  priooe 
had    in    Christendom.^  Tkns    pcti* 
tion  was  rejected,  the  Queen  bav- 
ing  determined  to  manifest  her  ve- 
beration  for  his  memory,  by  direct- 
ing his  obsequies  at  b^  own  coat, 
and  with  all  the  magnificence  and 
solemnities  due  to  a  noble  soldier. 
His  body  was  removed  to  Flusbiog, 
and    embarked    there   on  the    1st 
day   of  November,   "  attended    by 
"  the  English  RarriMm,  which  were 
twelve    bunaredy    marchin?     by 
three  and  three,  the  shott  nanr- 
ing  down  their  pieces,   the   hu- 
berts,  pykes,  and  enseignes,  trayU 
ing  along  the  ground,  drums  aoid 
fytes    pUying   very   softly.     The 
body  was  -  covered  with  a  pa.ule 
of  vehet:   the  burghers  of  tbe 
towfie    followed   mourning,     and 
so  soon  as  he  was  embarked*  tlie 
small    shott    gave  him   a   triple 
"  yoUye :   then  ail  the  great  oirdi* 
"  naunce    about    the   waHes   were 
'<  distharged  twice,    and    so    took 
"  their  leave  of  their  well-bdored 
govemour.    Ffbm  thence  he  was 

'*  transported 
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/  transported  in  a  pynnig  of  his 
/  OTvn,'all  her  sayles,  tacklinj^,  and 
/  other  furniture  wtre  coloured 
'  blacke,  and  blacke  clothe  haiig- 
"  ing  rounde  about  her,  with  es- 
"  coucbions  of  bis  arms,  and  she 
**  was  accompanyed  with  divers 
**  uther  shipps." 

On  th^  fifth  day  of  November, 
his  remains  were  landed  at  Tower- 
hill,  London,  and  conveyed  to  the 
Minories  ih  Aldgate,  where  they 
lay  in  state.  On  the  sixteenth  day 
of  February  following^,  they  were 
deposited  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
with  a  celebrity  and  pomp  that  far 
exceeded  the  funeral  of  a  private 
citizen.  The  procession  was  be- 
i^un  by  thirty- two  poor  men,  for  he 
was  so  many  years  old.  His  bro- 
ther.  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  was  the 
chief  mourner.  The  pall  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon, 
Leicester,  Essex,  and  Pembroke, 
and  the  Barons  Willoughby  and 
North.  They  were  followed  by  a 
very  numeroys  train,  and  amon^ 
others  by  seven  representatives  of 
the  Seven  United  Provinces,  "  clo- 
thed in  black,''— by  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  of  London  on  horse- 
back, in  their  scarlet  gowns,  lined 
with  ermine — ^by  the  company  of 
g^rocers,  in  their  livery  gowns,  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
eweoty.  Sir  Philip  being  free  of 
their  company.  • 

On.  a  pillar  in  the  choir  of  St. 
Paul's  there  hung  formerly  a  tablet, 
with  the  following  inscription  : 

**  Knfrland,  Netbcrland,  the  heavens,  and 

••  the  arts, 
'*  The  soldier  and  tht;  world  bavc  made  six 

**  parU 
<•  Of  the  Boble  SYDNEY,  for  none  will 

^  suppose, 
*«  Tiaai  ;i  smell  heap  of  itooes  can  3Y0- 

**  NEY  inclose  ; 
"Ills    body   hatb    Englajid,   for    she     it 

"  brad, ' 
•'  Mctherlandi  his  b*w»d,  in  her    defence  ^ 

•«  Abed. 


<*  The   bearens    have    his   soul,   the   arts 

"  have  his  fime, 
'*  AU  soldiers  the  grief,  the  world  hi&  good 

**  name.*'  , 

-Among  the  monuments  and 
tombs  en«^raved  by  Hollar  in  Sir 
William  Dugdale'a  history  of  St. 
Paul's  cathedral,  there  doth  not 
appear  to  have  been  one  for  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  No  kind  friend,  no 
survivingr  relative,  erected  any  6ther 
memorial  to  him,  than  the  tablet 
above  mentioned,  conscious,  as  it 
were,  that  his  fame  did  not  require 
aid  from  brass  or  marble. 

The  Queen  was  deeply  afflicted 
at  the  death  of  so  brave  anid  loyal  a 
subject.  When  Lord  Nottingham 
once  applied  to  her  in  favour  of  Sir 
Robert  Sidney,  who  had  requested 
to  be  recalled  from  his  govern- 
ment at*  Flushing,  she  answiered— 
"  that  he  was  descended  of  noble 
*'  blood— that  hi*  ancestors  had 
**-  been  famous  members  of  her 
•'estate — that  she  had  a  special 
"  great  -loss  of  them,  and  much 
"  taniented  the  untimely^  death  of 
^'  iiis  brother.  Sir  Philip  Sidney ; 
"  but  she  had  cause  to  rejoice  he 
"had  yet  remained,  whose  worth 
"  and  sufficiency  'she  had  tried  in 
'*  many  services  abroad." 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of 
governor  of  Flushing,  by  his  very 
good  friend.  Sir  William  RusscJ, 
the  youngest  son  of  Francis  the  se- 
cond Earl  of  Bedford.  This  ex- 
cellent soldier^  being  general  of  the 
horse  in  the- United  Provinces,  was 
present  at  the  battle '  of  Zutphen, 
where  he  displayed  the  most  as* 
tonit»hing  proofs  of  hia  courage, 
Stowe  has  given  a  particular  ac- 
count of  his  prowess:,— {'  He 
"  charged  so  terribly,  that,  after 
"  he  had  broke  his  lance,  he  so 
**  played  his  part  with  his  cuttle- 
**  axe,  that  the  enemy  reported  him 
'^  to  b^  a  devil  and  not  a  man  ;  fur 

'*  where 
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'*  where  I  saw  six  or  seven  of  the 
"  enemies  together,  thither  would 
"  he,  and  §o  behave  with  his  cut- 
"  tle-axe,  that  he  would  separate 
''  their  friendship/' 

His  will  was  dated  on  the  .thir- 
tieth day  of  September  1585.  It 
wiU  not  surely  be  thought  luisea- 
sonable  to  remark,  that  the  pre- 
amble of  it  is  expressed  in  that  lan» 
guage  of  christian  piety,  which  was 
Uien>  generally  used,  but  which  the 
refmement  of  modem  times  has 
reUnquished;  as  if  a  religious  for-« 
mulary  was  inconsistent  with  our 
frame  of  mind  at  that  awful  period, 
when  the  idea  of  our  mortality 
should  be  particularly  impressive. 
**  In  the  name  of  God.  Amen. 
I  Sir  Philip  Sidney  knight,  sore 
wounded  in  body,  but  whole  in 
"  mind,  do  make  this  my  last  will 
'*  and  testament  in  manner  and 
"  form  following :  First,  I  be- 
"  queath  my  soul  to  Almighty 
*'  God  that  gave  it  me,  and  my 
**  body  to  the  dust  from  whe'nce  it 
'*  came.''  This,  his  last  will,  af" 
fords  a  pleasing  testimony  of  a 
most  beneficent  and  humane  dis- 
position. He  enumerates  in  it 
many  of  his  domestics,  names  their 
faithful  and  aflectionate  services, 
recommends  some  of  them  to  the 
protection  of  his  friends,  and  as- 
signs liberal  bequests  to  them  all. 
For  one  of  them>  who  was  a  pri- 
soner of  wary  he  manifests  a  more 
than  usual  anxiety,  that  he  mi^ht 
be  deUvcred  from  his  miserable 
captivity.  Such  marks  of  attention, 
however  trifling  they  may  appear, 
exhibit  a  mind  feelingly  alive  to 
the  distresses  of  others — a  nature 
full  of  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness. Mr.  Stripe  has  quoted  a 
clause  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  will, 
as  a  proof  of  bis  justice  and  inte- 
grity among  his  other  admirable 
qualities:     "Item,  I  will  and  ab- 
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solutely  anChorize  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham  and  my  brother 
"  Robert  Sidney,  or  either  of  them, 
to  sell  so  much  of  my  lands  ly- 
ing within  the  countys  of  Lin- 
coln, Sussex,  or  Southamptoci, 
as  shall  pay  all  my  debts,  as  wcH 
those  of  my  fathers  deceased,  as 
**  of  mine  own,  beseeching  tbem 
''  to  hasten  the  same,  and  to  pay 
'f  the  creditors  with  all  poasibk? 
"  speed,  according  to  that  letter 
*'  of  attorney  which  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham  already  hath  sealed 
and  subscribed  by  me  to  that 
'end.  Which  letter  of  attomej 
''  I  do  hereby  confirm  and  ratifk, 
"■  so  far  forth  as  concemeth  for 
**  that  purpose,  to  all  efiects  of 
"  law."  He  seems  to  be  mosA 
eagerly  desirous  of  accoznpbsbing 
this  last  and  essentially  necessary 
act  of  justice,  by  directing  cverj 
legal  measure  to  be  pursued  for 
that  end. 

Nevel    was    the    Italian     adage 
more  strongly  verified : 
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How  happily  has  the  venerabk 
Camden  pourtrayed  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  his  character ! 

"  Philip  Sidney,  not  to  be 
"  omitted  here  without  an  unpar- 
"  donable  crime,  the  greatest  ^iury 
of  his  family,  the  great  hopes  of 
mankind,  the  most  \x\dy  pat- 
tern of.  virtue^  and. the  dniiDg  of 
*'  the  world,  nobly  engaging'  the 
^  enemy  at  Zutphen  in  Guekier- 
"  land,  lost  his  life  bravdy  and 
"  valiantly.  This  is  that  Sidney. 
•'  whom  as  Providence  seems  io 
"  have  sent  into  the  world  to  give 
"  the  present  age  a  spec'maen  of 
"  the  ancients,  so  did  it.  on  a  sud- 
"  den  recall  him,  and  snatch  bim 
'*  from  us,  as  ptiorc  worthy  of  hea- 
"  ven  than  of  earth.     Hios  urbeii 

"  rixtur 
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"  virtue  is  come  to  perfection,  it 
**  presently  leaves  us,  and  the  best 
"  things  are  seldom  lastinjj;.  Rest 
*'  then  in  peace,  O  Sidney,  if  I 
"  may  be  allowed  this  address. 
"  We  will  not  celebrate  thy  me- 
"  mory  with  tears  but  with  admi- 
**  ration.  '  Whatever  we  loved 
in  thee,'  (as  the  best  author 
speaks  of  the  best  governor  of 
*'  Britain,)  '  whatever  we  admired 
"  in  thee,  continues,  and  will 
'*  continue  in  the  memories  of 
"men,  the  revolutions  of  ages, 
'*  and  the  annals  of  time.  Many 
"  as  inglorious  and  ignoble  .are 
"buried  in  oblivion,  but  Sidney 
"  shall  live  to  all  posterity."  For, 
"as.  the  Greek  poet  has  it,  '  Vir- 
"  tue's  beyond  the  reach  of 
"  Fate,"  A  biographical  writer 
of  the  seventeenth  century  classes 
the  Eughsh  Sidney,  Mountjoy,  and 
Kaleigh,  with  the  Grecian  Xeno- 
phon  and  the  Roman  Csesar,  men 
most  renowned  both  iti  arms  and 
letters. 

In  those  beautiful  verses  of 
Thomson,  "  the  poet  of  the  Sea- 
"  sons/'  wherein  he  celebrates  the 
sons  of  glory,  "  who  have  adorned 
'*  Britain,"  it  would  have  been  un- 
pardonable in  him  to  have  omitted 
Sir  Phihp  Sidney,  one  of  the  first 
among  "  the  numerous  worthies 
"  of  the  Maiden  Reign." 

"  Nor  can    the    muse  the   gallant  SID- 

"SEYpuK, 
"  The  plume  of  war  !  with  eaiiy  laurels 

,  "  crowned, 
"  The  lover's  myrtle  and  the  poet'si  bay.» 

SUMMIR,  V.  1^10. 

The  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
was  the  cause  of  deep  regret  to  his 
clear  and  intimate  friend  Du  Plessis, 
who  wrote  the  following  Letter  to 
Sir  Francis*  Walsingham  on  th« 
melancholy  event. 

1809. 
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''Sir,  Jan.  1587. 

"  I  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  melancholy  news  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Sidney..  I  have 
experienced  troubles  and  disap- 
pointments in  these  miserable 
times,  but  nothing  which  lay  hea- 
vier upon  me,  nor  so  struck  me 
to  the  h  Art,  no  jSrivate  or  public 
calamity  which  ever  so  sensibly 
affected  me.  I  feel  it  deeply, 
both  on  your  account  and  my 
own,  I.  bewail  his  loss,  and  re- 
gret him;  not  for  England  only, 
but  for  all  Christendom.  The 
Almighty  has  envied  us  the  pos- 
session of  him,  judging  nim 
perhaps  worthy  of  a  better  world. 
But  assuredly  at  no  time  could 
his  departure  have  been  less  ex- 
pedient than  at  present,  if  God 
intended  to  reform  the  age.  It 
is  this  which  makes  me  de^^ipair 
of  better  days,    when  -I  see  the 

§ood  taken  from  us,  and  merely 
regs  left  behind.  '  It  is  too  se- 
vere a  misfortune  to  have  lost 
in  the  space  of  one  year  two  such 
men  as  Mr.  Comte  *de  I^val  and 
Mr.  Sidney,  alike  in  their  per- 
sons, equally  beloved  by  their 
friends,  and  respected  by  the 
world.  From  henceforth  I  feel 
inclined  either  to  entertain  no 
regard  for  any  one,  or  to  abhor 
myself:  yet  I  constantly  fini^ii 
with  a  resolution  to  cherish  a 
love  for  my  friends,  and  to  give 
them  proof  of  my  esteem  in 
every  thing  which  concerns 
them. 

"  To.  yourself  in  particular  I  am 
desirous  of  giving  increased  proof 
of  my  affection,  my  esteem,  and 
my  devotion.  Do  me  therefore 
the  honour  of  permitting  roe  to 
rise  in  your  good  opinion,  and 
let  us  sum  up  all  in  one  word, 
'  The  wiH^  of  God  be  done/ 
wh9mlpray"  &c. 

ii  liCarned 
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Lertrned  foreigners  were  ambi- 
tious to  recommenil  their  writinirs 
to  the  favour  of  Sir  Hiitip  Sidney. 
It  would  be  scarcely  possible  to 
eriumei'ate  all  those  eminent  per- 
sons  who  composed  this  bnoflit 
a"scniblaf;e  of  scholars.  TTie  names 
of  those  tew  who  are  hrre  selected, 
arc  known  to  every  lover  of  sci- 
ence. And  it  reJoundk  not  a  little 
to  the  honour  of  t\m  country,  that 
a  private  Enghsh  gentleman,  whose 
lile  did  not  much  exceeii  the  pe- 
riod  of  thirty  years,  should  be  cele- 
brated throu-;hout  all  Etirupe  aa 
the  general  patron  of  letters. 

Lainbertua  Drhkus  vns  bom 
and  educated  io  the  ctHnmunion 
of  the  ch-jrch  of  Rome.  Having 
»ecn  at  farii  the  famous  Anne 
de  Bour;;,  counselltff  of  parliament, 
under  vhom  be  bad  Uudted  the 
civil  taw,  burnt  fm  heresy,  he  was 
BO  altected  by  hi»  constancy  and 
mni^animity,  that,  as  he  had  ad> 
mired  him  thKut^h  his  whole  life, 
for  his  knowledge  and  virtue,  he 
believed  that  so  great  and  good  a 
man  would  not  have  embraced  the 
Protestant  religion.  Without  the 
clearest  conviction  of  its  .  trOtb. 
Hence  he  was  induced  to  examine 
that  religion,  and  he  Riade  a  pub- 
lic confession  of  it  at  Geneva ;  and 
relinquishing  the  study  of  jurispru- 
dence, he  applied  himself  to  -theo- 
logy,  and  became  one  of  the  naost 
excellent  of  the  Protestant  divines. 
—In  1579  he  dedicated  to  Mr: 
Philip  Sidney  his  "  Poi?tica  Geo- 
graphia."  Among  many  other 
theological  works  of  distinguished 
inerit,  be  was  the  author  of  a  com- 
mentary on  one  of  St.  Paul's  epis- 
tles. He  wa»  discoursed  by  Lan- 
guct  from  inscribing  to  the  same 
patron  this  last  peribrmance,  be- 
cause, in  his  explication  of  some 
passages  in  that  epistle,  b«.  diilered 
from  the  English  expositors.  This 
learned  man  bad  a  strong  predilec- 


tion in  favour  of  the  English  m- 
tion.  He  frequently  espre»ed  bii 
desire  of  having  it  in  bis  power  lo 
Kve  in  England,  "  that  most  hRn>» 
"country,  the  Rett  of  peace  iiiJ 
"  piety  through  the  divine  faTuur, 
"  and  the  wise  government  of  thit 
"  pbtenix  of  the  woriil,  the  escd- 
"  lent  Queen  Elizabeth,  Uie  uxx' 
"  compassionate  mother  of  Ihepnn'' 
"  French,  I  and  the  hospitalieK  ot 
"  the    children  oif  God." 

Sapro  GcKTiLis,  art  Itafiin,  uJ 
the  brother  of  Atberieus  Gentilt^, 
the  professor  of  civil  taw  at  0»> 
ford,  is  celebrated  f*  the  eleganrc 
ftf  his  Latin  poetry.  He  was  hanrt 
in  obtaining  the  esteem  of  Sir  Pbi- 
lip  Sidney,  to  wliom  he  hii  ti- 
dressed  reveral  of  his  pocm»,  an^ 
among  Othcn  his  Paraphraw  iJ 
diflerent  Psatms,  and  hb  "Awtn- 
■Uy  of  Plato,"  transbted  ftwn  Uw 
b^inning  of  Tasso'a  ^nu^em ;  w 
the  dedication  of  which  he  decbrn 
that  his  writings  were  promtsol. 
and  are  now  delivered  to  bim,  *'li'> 
is  not  only  a  lover  of  poets,  but  ibt 
best  of  poeta  hnnddf.  "  Other." 
he  says,  "  admire  in  you,  Pbil^p 
"  Sidney,  the  spIeHdour  of  yw 
"  birth— your  genius  in  your  cm- 
"hood,  cjipaMe  of  all  tAilosofhy 
"  — your  honourable  embaMf  ""i' 
"  dertaken  in  your  youth,  and  tbt 
"  experience  obtained  frwm  <i«'- 
"  ing  the  cities,  and  viewing  ttt 
"  manners  of  so  many  coontrio— 
"  the  exhibition  of  your  ocrww' 
"  valour  and  prowess  io  lae  [»!>' 
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A  natire  of  England  experiences 
great  difficulty  in  acquiring  that 
mode  of  pronouncing  the  Latin 
language,,  which  was.  then  in  use 
oft  the  continent  This  was  pecu- 
liarly the  case  with  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney. His  earliest  efibrts  to  suf- 
mount  this  dii^cidty  did  not  suc- 


ings  of  antiquity.  Indeed  nothing 
can  surpass  the  neatness  and  beauty 
of  their  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Ro- 
man characters.  The  Latin  The- 
saurus of  tlie  father,  and  the 
Greek  Thesaurus  of  the  son,  vo- 
Ijumes  more  iir  be  valued  than  the 
treasures  of  kings,    have  eternized 


ceed.      He  thought  it  perhaps  of    their  names, 
too  little  moment  to  demand  that        Heury  Stephens  edited  the  new   1 
attention,    which    was    strenuously    Testament    in    Greek,    printed    at 
and   repeatedly    recon;imended    to    his  own  pre>s,    in  1576.      He  re^ 
him  by   Laaruet.    Yet  he  proba-  .  marks,     that,    about   three    years 
bly  changed  his  scntiynents  oh  this    before,    he  had  presented  to   Mr. 


subject,  as  he  actually  proposed,  the 
discussion  of  it  to  Justus  JLipsius,  a 
man  of  vast  erudition,  but  of  no 
taste.  Hence  origrinated  the  trac- 
tate  which''  is. inserted  in  tlie  ap- 
pendix to  the  first  volume  of  the 
works  of  that  learned  person,  un- 
der the  title  "  De  recta  pronun- 
ciationc  Latina  lingua,*'  He  in- 
scribed it  to  our  illustrious  country- 
man, a  few  months  previous  to  his 
death,  addressing  him  as  the  bright 
star  of  Britain,  on  whom  light  is  co- 
piously diffused  by  Virtue,  by  the 
jVIas«s,  by  the  Graces,  by  Fortune. 
When  Lipsius  wrote  this  treatise, 
he  resided  in  the  university  of  Ley- 
den,  and  lived  in  the  outward  pro- 
fession of  the  xeformed  religion, 
having  publicly  abjured  Popery. 
Afterward  he  returned  to  the 
diurch  of    Romci    and  became   a 


Philip  Sidney  in  person,  a  small 
volume  of  a"  Gl'eek  manuscript 
written  with  his  o^'n  hand,  con- 
taining: moral  maxims  aiid  direc' 
tions  for  the  conduct  of  life :  "  That 
"work,  says,  be,  ". comprised  the 
"  lessons  of  worldly  prudence : 
"  this  which  I  now  offer  to  your 
acceptance,  comprehends  the  les- 
sons of  heavenly  wisdom.  The 
one  regarded  only  the  condition 
of  man  in  his  present  frajl  scene 
*'  of  existence ,  the  other  opens  a 
''  prospect  to  immortahty  and  bliss 
''  in  a  future  state.  I  had  then  the 
'';  pleasure^  of  conversing  with  you. 
r^ow  you  are  in  a  remote  coun- 
try; between  us," 

<-  »*  obstacles  are  numerous  interpos*J, 
"  Vale  darkening  mountains,  aud  the 
**  dashing  sea.'' 

He  first  saw  him  at  Heydelburg, 
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bold,    though  a  weak,    advocate  of    again  at  Strasburg,  and  a  lonj  time 

after  at  Vienna.  In  all  these  places 
his  aflection  for  him  continually 
increased.  The  more  he  knew 
bim,  and  the  oftener  he  conversed 
with  him,  the  more  ardently  and 
cordially  did  lie  esteem  and  love 
him.     "  This/',  he  remarks,    *\  was 


her  doctrines. 

On  the  revival  of  hterature, 
irhcn  science,  driven  from  Con- 
s»taiitinople,  took  refuge  An  the 
courts  of  Europe,  the  typographic 
art  was  cultivated  with  the  most 
laudable  and  unremitting  assiduity. 
Piobert  Stephens  and  Henry  Ste-  "  not  extraordinary.  Your  accom- 
phens  his  son,  arrived  at  an  uncom- '"  plishmevts  seemed  to  improve 
men  proficiency  in  it.  From  their  *'  every  day.  May  they  continue 
press  issued  elegant  and  correct  "  to  do  so,  until  you  attain  such 
^tioDs  of  the  most  valuable  writ-    "  a  degree   of  worth,   as   to  aug- 

E  2  "  ment 
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"  mcnt   tlio  glory    of   your  native 
"  country." 

\'.c  has  obitrvcd  in  tliis  edition 
thjt  ilivi^-iun  uf  each  chapter  into 
verse-:,  uluch  liad  lieen  bejjnii  and 
cumpK't.-d  by  his  fjiiher  with  no 
very  jjrcat  decree  of  attention,   or 


admiration  of  the  merit  of  Sir  Pli.. 
lip  Sidney,  none  surjiassed  'Uvt, 
pnilua  Banco,  otherwise  called  The. 
ophilus  Banuejii«,  a  person  mn. 
eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  ibe 
ology.  He  ^ve-  prooft  of  hi)  iiv 
gence  and  fideiily  in  editing  wmc 
of  the  works  of  Peter  Ramui;  inJ 


tory  matincr,  as   he    was  travelling    prefixed  the  life  of  that  great  m^ 


:i  linr»e-bai,k  from  Pari)"  lo  Ly< 
The  text  is  printed  with  accuracy 
and  nealneo^;  and  the  several  rel'i;- 
rencciiun  the  margin,  with  the  La- 
tin interpretation  of  obscure  wordsi 
and  phrases,  greatly  enhance  its 
Talue.  The  preface,  cont  lining  a 
<li&«crtatioti  on  the  style  of  the 
sacred  writioss,  is  coniposed  with 
singular  modesty,  and  discovers  no 
small. share  of  classic  erudition  and 
critical  iliwemment.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  types  used  in  the  im- 
prest-ion  of  this  book  exhibit  an 
exactT  resi^^mblance  of  the  Greek 
hand-writiiii;  oT  the  editor.  In 
'  1381  Henry  SteplunH  printed  the 
ei;;ht'books  of  Herodian,  with  the 
ckifant  Latin  version  of  Anglu- 
Pofitianus.  To  them  were  atldcd 
two  books  of  the  Historian  Zozi- 
mus;  ilie  (ireek  text  of  *hich 
was  then  printed  for  the  first  time. 
This  \okmte  he  inscribed  to  Mr. 
Sidney,  his  address  to  him  begin- 
ning with  these  lines. 


I   Siilne 


'■  T"e 


"Ut  partait  tn.-aturOiics,  ct  pctdne.  Titet 
•■Dana    pBl»tii;u  piititnii'tr   infudit  Apol- 

'•  to  " 
He  BtT  ros  to  have  entertained  the 
same  fears  which  formerly  alarmed 
I,angnet,  lest  the  amuieuients  and 
avocations  of  the  Englijh  court 
shoulil  alienate  him  from  study,  and 
withdraw  him  from  those  literary 
pursuits  which  uiice  eng;aged  his 
whole  time. 

But  among  the  foreigners  of 
highly  exalted  fame  in  the  repub- 
lic oflcttei-s,  who  Merc   struck  with 


to  hi*   four  books   of  Comnirnlir'' 
on  the  Christian  Religion,  pn:ii"i 
at  Frankfort  in  1577.     At  the  cit- 
clusioii  of   this   bioi^phicil  vort 
the   author  solicits  tlie  attention  ff 
our  learned  countrymen,  wih  li' 
the    warmth    of   the   most  lincfr* 
respect:     "  To  you   alone  m'isl  iV 
"  nious  Sidney,  I   present  thi^  «-    j 
"  <ount    of     Peter    Ramus,  fiH-    \ 
"  fully  recorded  by  me,  aloi^  '<i^    I 
"  ihet^e  his  Commentaries.     I  »ii 
"  imjiellcil  to  this  by  the  ttron^i 
"  motives.      As  chililrcn  bom  iMt'    i 
"  the  death   of    their    psrents  »'■    ' 
"committed  to  the  care  offwinl- 
'■  moat  faithfully  attached  to  ilicf 
"  interest,  so  this  postbumotu  »'' 
"  of  Ramus   is  consigned  w  j'''^' 
"  protection :  as  you  not  enl;  "•■ 
"  tcrtained   the  tenderest    tort  l^- 
"  the   writer,  when  alire,  but  H"'. 
"  that  he  is  dead,  esteem  sodif"- 
"  rence  liim.     Add  to  tbii  th(  «■ 
"  commendation   of    Hobirt   L'"'   | 
"  guct,  a  man  of  the  greitwt  itii-   i 
'•  brity  in   this  our  age,  nh*  '•*. 
"  placed  before  me  a  true  portfJii " 
"  Philip  Sidney:  without  flitterr  I 
"  pronounce    you  to  be    >  )«""' 
*'  image     and  resemblauce  uf  f^ 
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your  uncommon  endowments  of 
mind  and  body;  I  remember, 
well,  I  say,  the  words  of  Gre-- 
gorj',  who  declared  the\AngIi^ 
"  or  English,  that  were  at  Rome, 
"to  be  really  Angels."  ' 

To  the  enterprising  geniiw  of  Ra- 
mus,   bursting  through   the   glootn 
in  which  all  the  schools  of  Europe 
had  been  long   involved,    we    owe 
the  introduction  of  a  rational  philo- 
sophy, which  improved  the  human 
intellect  and  considerably  enlarged 
the  limits  of  human  science.     The 
comprehensive      understanding     of 
Sidney  could  not  repose  in  the  dark 
perplexities  of  the  Aristotelian  sys- 
tem.    Hence  no  friendship  could  to 
him  be  more  agreeable  or  more  in- 
structive, than  that  of  the  biographer 
of  this  enlightened  reformer  of  learn- 
ing, who  had  the  resolution  to  main- 
tain, in  a  public  disputation  at  Paris, 
that  all    the  propositions   of  Aris- 
totle were  false.       Smit  with   the 
love  of  truth,  Banosius  caught  the 
spirit,  and,  from  a  full  conviction  of 
tlieir    propriety,    imbibed  the  opi- 
nions   of   jflaraus.  *    He  resided   at 
Frankfort,   and  was    appointed   by 
the   Belgic    Churches    one    of  the 
members  of  the  Synod,  which  was 
held    at    Dort,    in    1577.     He    is 
commended    by    Languet    for    his 
[goodness,  his  learning,  and  sincere 
attachment   to    Sidney.        Besides 
other  treatises  on  theological   sub- 
jects,  he  wrote   a    censure  of  the 
severe    proceedings    of   the    Pope 
against    H^nry  of  Bourbon,    King 
of  Navarre^    and   afterwards  King 
of  France.      Sixtus  the   Fifth,  the 
most  ambitious  of  all  the    Roman 
pontifis,  had  issued  out  his  bull  of 
excommunication,    with  the    usual 
maledictions   of  papal   resentment, 
against     that    prince,    proclaiming 
him  not  only  guilty  of  heresy,  but 
denominating  him  the  protector  of 
heretics,  pronouncing  him  incapa- 


ble of  succeeding  to  the  crown  oi 
France,  and  further  absolving;  all 
his  subjects  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance.  The  remarks  of  Bano- 
sius, the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
and  the  admirer  of  his  virtues,  on 
this  severe  and  cruel  edict,  could 
not  be  ungtateful  to  the  En^rlish 
Protestant,  whose  beloved  sove- 
reign had  experienced  a  similar 
treatment  from  Pius  the  Fifth. 

Nor   were  our  countrymen,  who 
aspired  to  fame  in  diflerent  parts  of 
literature,    less  emulous   to  en»cati:e 
the  favour,  and  to  deserve   the  pa- 
tronage of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Every   reader,  conversant  in  the 
annals    of    our  naval    transactions, 
will     cheerfully    acknowledge,    the 
merit    of  Richard     Hakluyt,    who 
devoted  his  studies  to  the   investi- 
gation of  those  perit)ds  of  the  En- 
glish history,  which  regard  the  im- 
provement of  navigation  and  com- 
merce,    lie  had  the   advaiUaijcs  of 
an  academical  education.     He   was 
elected    student    of   Christ-church 
in  Oxford,  in  1570,  and  was  there- 
fore  contemporary  with  Sidney  at 
the    university.      To  him   we   arc 
principally  indebted  for  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  description  of  those 
noble   discoveries    of   the    English 
nation   made  by  sea  or    over  land 
to  the  inoat  distant  quarter  i»f  the 
earth.      His  incomparable  industry 
Mas  remunerated  with  every  possi- 
ble encouragement  by  Sir  Francis 
Walsiuglianx  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
To   the  latter,,  as   to  a  most  gene- 
rous promoter  of  all  ingenious   and 
useful  knowledge,  he  hiscribed  his 
6rst  collection   of  voyages  and  dis- 
coveries,   printed   in    1583.      Thus 
animated  and  encouraged,    he  was 
enabled   to  leave   to  posterity  the 
fruits  of  his  unwearied  labours— an 
invaluable  treasure  of  nautical  in- 
formation    preserved    in    volume^!, 
which  even  at  thisday^  affix  to  his 

name 
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ramc  a  brilliancy  of  reputation, 
V.  Inch  a  Fevies  of  ages  can  never 
cfiace  or  obscure. 

FeTT  characters  are  superior  to' 
tliat  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  styled 
by  Bishop  Burnet,  "  one  of  the 
jfreate&t  men  of  the  ajje  in  which 
he  lived/*  The  early  friendship  of 
Sidney,  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
whose  patronage,  assisted  by  his 
own  wonderful  talents  and  high  at- 
tainments, gradually  advanced  him 
to  that  pre-eminence  of  distinction, 
which  hath  secured  to  him  the  ad- 
miration and  applause  of  posterity; 
whilst  the  tragical  event  of  his 
death  will  equally  excite  their  com- 
miseration and  regret. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  nurtured  in 
the  school  of  science,  cherished  the 
divine  art  of  poetry  with  the  kind- 
est and  most  beneficent  indulgence. 
It  is  related  of  him,  that  upon 
trading  the  first  stanza  of  the  de- 
scription of  Despair,  in  the  ninth 
canto  of  the  first  book  of  the 
"  Faery  Queen,*'  he  was  seized 
with  such  an  unusual  transport  of 
joy,  that  h€  commanded  the  stew- 
ard to  reward  the  author  witk  fifty 
pounds — that  on  the  perusal  of 
the  second  stanza,  he  ordered  the 
fuxn  to  be  doubled — and  that,  pro- 
reeding  to  the  third,  he  ^creased 
the  gratuity  to  two  hundred  pounds, 
directing- the  payment  to  be  made 
without  delay,  lest  in  his  progress 
through  the  poem,  he  s!>oUld  be 
i?  Ill  need  to  give  away  all  his  pro- 
})crty.  This  story,  though  fre- 
qunitly  repeated,  could  not  with 
propriety  be  passed  over  in  silence 
m  this  volume,  though  it  is  at- 
tended with  so  many  very  doubt- 
ful circumstances,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  allow  any  degree 
<»f  credit  to  it.  Sj)cnser  was  already 
kn('tin  to   him  in   a  much  effriicr 


period  of  his  life,  when  the  younff 
poet  spent  several  weeks  at  Pens- 
hurst,  wh^re  he  probably  cbmpo&ed 
some  of  the  pastorals  in  the  Shep- 
herd's Calendar.  In  this  place  of 
rural  elegance  they  tuned  their 
lyies  together.  To  the  advice  of 
Sidney  it  is  generally  attributed, 
that  he  transferred  his  talents  from 
pastoral  to  heroic  poetry.  The  me- 
rit of  cherishing  tlie  Faery  Queen, 
while  it  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  is 
assigned  to  him.  That  poem  would 
probably  never  have  existed,  if  the 
author  of  it  l)ad  not  been  patro- 
nized by  Sidney.  Indeed  Spenser 
himself,  who  was  not  encqura^ed 
by  the  government  under  which 
he  lived,  seems  to  acknowledge 
this,  in  a  beautiful  sonnet  addressed 
to  the  Countess  of  Pembroke. 
,,  Rem«mbrribce    of    that    most    beroie 

*«  spirit, 
•*  The    heavens'   pride,    the   glory    of 

"  ourdayf, 
«•  Which   now  triumpheth,  through    im- 

"  mortal  merit 
"  Of  his  hrare    virtues,  crown'd  with 

**  lastiog^  hays 
"  Of     heiiveuly     bliss,     and     ererlastilis 

"  praise; 
'«  IVbo    first  my  Muse  did  lift   out  of 

«•  theilore 
**  To  sing  his  sireet  delights  {id  knrly 

**  lays, 
**  JiidB  mc,  most  noble  Lady,  to  adore 
**  in  the  divir^e  rescuiblance  of  your 

"  fice, 
"  "Which    with   yotir    tirtues   y«  ah- 

"  hellish  morey 
.'*  ^»d  native    beauty  deck  with  hea- 
•  •*  veiilyjji-ace. 
**  iPor  hi^,  and  for  your  own  especial  sake, 
^  VourhKafe  from  him  this  t^en  in  good 

*•  worth  to  take.*' 

Dr.  Birdi,  no  inattentive  or  care- 
CS6  examiner  of  facts,  is  inclined  to 
hink  that  the  dedication  of  the 
"  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  printed  a 
♦ix>rtdon,  in  4lo.  1579,  first  intro- 
duced the  poet  to  this  his  kind  pa- 
tron, thiouR;h  -whose  iiifluence  he 
Vas  pyobiot'edto  a  veryliicratiTe  ero- 

|>h>yment. 
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ployment,  and  whose  death  was 
the  occasion  of  real  grief  to  him. 
After  a  hfe  checquered  with  a  va- 
riety of  prosperous  and  adverse 
events^     or  rather   almogt    wholly 


consisting  of  disappointment  and 
distress,  Spenser  died«  not  indeed 
in  extreme  poverty  and  indigence, 
but  by  no  means  in  &  slate  of  aAu- 
ence  and  wealth/' 


■(— * 
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ELOGY  OF  JOHN  OPIE,  Esq. 

[From  an   Address  to  Prince  Hoare,    Esq.   introductory  to  Mr.  Opie'^ 

Lectures  on  Painting,  by  Mrs.  Opie.] 

call  forth  his  acuteness  of  observa- 
tion and  his  depth  of  thinking ;  to 
follow  him  through  the  wide  range 
of  his  perceptions,  and  to  profit  by 
that  just  and  philosophical  mode  of 
seeing  and  describing,  on  which  his 
claims  to  mental  superiority  were  so 
strongly  built. 

Those  only  whom  he  sufficiently 
respected  to  enter  into  argument 
with,  or  who  were  themselves  fond 
of  argument,  are  aware  of  the  full 
extent  of  the  powers  of  his  mind : 
—with  others,  even  when  he  ]oved 
them  as  friends,  and  valued  them 
as  companions,  he  indulged,  for 
the  most  part,  in  conversation, 
which,  though  never  triflinfr,  was 
often  unimportant^  and  which  at 
least  served  the  useful  purpose  of 
unbendiujr  a  mind,  only  too  fre-* 
quently  for  the  good  of  the  frame 
which  containea  it,  stretched  to 
the  very  utmost  limit.  You  have 
said  of  him  that  in  argument  he 
had  the  power  of  eliciting  Hght 
froiQ  his  opponent,  and  Mr.  North- 
cote  has  exhibited  his  talent  for 
conversing  in  another  point  of  view, 
by  obseL*\ing  that  "  it  is  difiicult 
"  to  say  whether  his  conversation 
"  gave  more  amusement  or  instriic- 
'*  tion."— Certain  indeed  it  is,  tl  at 
his  power  to  amuse  was  equal  to 
his  power  to  instruct ;— but,  as 
flame ^  shines  brightest  in    certain 


T  has  been  observed  that  dis- 
tinguished men  generally  re- 
semble their  woriks,  and  this  ob- 
servation appears  to  me  strikingly 
true  if  applied  to  Mr.  Opie.  He 
greatly  resembled  his  paintings; 
and,  while  the  trivial  defects  both 
of  him  and  them  were  obvious  to 
the  many>  the  unusual  excellen-^ 
cies  of  both  could  be  completely 
known  and  justly  valued  only  by 
the  few. 

Any  observer,  however  contemp- 
tible, might  in  some  of  his  pictures 
dis.cover  a  neglect  of  proper  cos- 
tume in  his  draperies,  a  too  strict 
adherence  to  the  models  from  which 
he  painted,  and  an  inattention  to 
the  minuter  parts  of  art ;  but  it  re- 
quired the  eye  of  a  connoisseur  and 
tne  kindred  feeling  of  an  artist  to 
distinguish  and  appreciate  properly 
the  simplicity  of  his  designs,  the 
justness  of  his  representations,  and 
the  force  of  his  light  and  shadow. 
-^In  hke  manner  any  one  might  ob-^ 
serve  in  the  artist  himself  a  negli- 
gence in  dress,  a  disregard  of  the 
common  rules  of  common  man- 
ners, and** a  carelessness  to  please 
those  whom  he  considered  as  tri- 
fling and  uninteresting  ;  but  it  re- 
quired a  mind  of  powers  nearly 
equal  to  his  own,  or  gifted  with  a 
nice  perception  iof  uncommon  en- 
dowmtntt  in  #theff»^  to  value,  apd  to 
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ain,  he  sbone  the  most    in  certain  my  testinvMiy  in  favour  of  Mr.  Opie'« 

societies.     The  fire  of  hU  mind  re-  conrereational   superiority    can  add 

<iuired  certain  applications  to  ehcit  no  weight  to  that  given  by  you  and 

iu  brilliancy ;  and  those  were  love,  Mr.  Northcote,  and  that  both  tou 

eslecm,  and    respect    for  the  com-  and  he  may  be  tupposed  biasaetf  by 

panion«  with  whom  he  was  convcr-  the  partiality   of  friendship,   I  bep 

fing,  and  a  perfect  confidence  that  leave  lo  offer,  in    coiroboratioD   oi 

tiiey    desired  and    valued    his   so-  its  t;  uth,  authority  of  a  »ery  higfc 

cieiy.  description,  and  which  haa  hitherto 

1  was  induced  to  n:entiun  this  cir-  not  met  the  pubhc   eye, — tlut  of 

cumstance   from  being  fully  aware  Mr,  Home  Tooke,  whom  cventhoje' 

that  many  persons,  with  whom  Mr.  who  dialilce  his  politics  must  admire 

Opie  lived  in    apparent   intimacy,  as    a    man    not    okIt   of  sagacity 

had  no  suspicion  of  his  possessing  the  most  acute,  but  of  attainmenl« 

couveriational  tali^nu  of  the  highest  the  most  extraordinary,  und  that  of 

order.       But    in    general    the   fev>  Sir  James    Mackintosh,    on  wbo.« 

only  possess  a  key  to  open  in   ano-  talents  it  is  needless  for  me  to  ex|M- 

ther  the  stores    of    mental    excel-  tiate. 

lence,  especially  when  the  entrance  Mr.  Tooke,  while  Mr.  Opie  wa* 

is  also  guarded  by  the  proud  con-  painting  him,  had  not  ouly  the  op- 

sciuunness  of  superiority,  suapicious  portunity.butthepowcrof'sounding 

uf  being  undervalued.  Iiim,  from   his  lowest  note   to  the 

Vou,  my  dear  Sir,  were  one  of  top  of  bis  compass' — And  be  said, 

those  who  pospes.ied  a  key,  to  unlock  a  short  time   anerwards,  to  one  of 

the  mind  of  Mr.  Opie,  and  to  you  his  mostdistinguished  friends, "  Mr. 

were  all  ita  treasures  known.     You,  "  Opie    crowds   more  wisdom   into 

therefore,  are  well  aware  that   he  "  a  few  words  than  almost  any  man 

excelled  iii  aptness  of  ciuotation,  that  "  1  ever  knew  ;— he    spealis   as    it 

there  was  a  pecuLar  playfulness  of  "  were    in    oiiimts,    and    what  he 

fancy     in   his    descriptions ;      that  "  observes  is  worthy  to  be  remcm- 

he  possessed  the  art  of  representing  "  bcred." 

i-troni^ly  the  ridiculous  in  men  ana  Sir  James  Alackintosli,  in  a  Idler 

thiiii^'s,  wliich  be  instantly  and  ten-  recently  received  from  him,  lamenU 

i-ibly  felt,    and    thercfure  the   pic-  the  loss  of  an  acquaintance  to  vhoee 

tures  drawn  by  his  tongue  lived  as  society  be  looked  forward  as  one  of 

powerfully  to  the  view  as  those 'from  the  pleasures  which  awaited  him  at 

his   pencil ;— while    his    talent    for  his  return  to  England,  and  adds  the 

repartee,    for  strong   tiumour,  and  following  observation:    "  Had  Mr. 

formidable    though    not   malignant  ', 

sarcasm,'  gave  an  ever-varying  at-  ' 

traction  to  his  conversation  ;  an  at-  ' 

tractioh  which  no  one  I  believe  was  ' 

ever  more  sensible  of  than  yourself,  ' 

as  you  were  one  of  tlie  friendswhom  ' 

he  never  failed  to  welcome  with  an  ' 

arllcMi  warmth  of  manner  which  al-  ' 

ways  found  its  way  to  the  heart,  be-  ' 

cause  it  bore  indisputable  marks  of  ' 

ha^  ing  come  from  it.  ' 

^ut  as  I  am  fully  sensible  that  < 
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Nor  was  Mr,  Opie*s  intellectual 
superiority  unappreciated  by  the 
eminent  amono;st  my  own  sex. 

Mm.  Inchbald   has   given  to  the 

world   her  opinion  of  mv  husband 

in  her  own  interesting  and  energetic 

manner;    and    Mrs.    Siddons   must 

pardon  me,  if  I  relate  the  following 

circumstances.      "   Where   it    Mr. 

Opie?"     said    Mrs.  Siddons,     one 

evening  at  a  party  in  B— ^k-street. 

He  is   gone,"    was    the    answer. 

"  I  am   sorry  for  it/^  she  replied, 

••  for  I  meant  to  have  sought  him 

"  out,  as  when  I  am  with  him,.  I 

**  am  always  sure  to  hear  him  say 

''  something  which  I  cannot  forget, 

"  or  at  least  wliich  ought  never  to 

*'  be  forgotten/' 

I  have  been  led  to  dwell  on  Mr. 
Opie's  great  talents  for  conversation, 
and  to  bring  ibrward  respectable « 
eTidence  to  .prove  it,  in  order  to 
draw  this  inierence;  that  to  him 
vho  could,  in  society,  "  speak  in 
**  axioms,"  and  •  express  original 
ideas  in  an  impressive  and  forcible 
manner,  it  could  not  be  a  very  diffi- 
cult task  to  conquer  the  only  obsta*- 
cle  to  his  success  as  an  author,  namely, 
want  of  the  kabit  of  writing,  and*  to 
become  on  the  subject  most  dear  and 
familiar  to  him,  a  powerful  and  elo- 
quent writer. 

That  he  was  such,  the  following 
work,  I  trust,  will  sufficiently  testify: 
and  I  should  not  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  draw  the  inference 
mentioned  above,  had  it  not  been 
often  asserted,,  and  by  many  be« 
lieved,  that,  however  the  ideas  con- 
tained in  the  lectures  might  be  con- 
ceived by  Mr,  Opie,  it  was  .not  by 
his  pen  that  thoso  ideas  were  clothed 
in  adequate  language.  But  the 
alight  texture  of  mushn  could  as 
easily  assume  the  consistency  of 
telvet,  as  the  person  supposed  to 
have  assisted  Mr.  Opie  in  the^  com- 
position of  hb  lectures,  have  given 


language  to  the  conceptions  of  his 
mind.  He  wh#  alone  conceived 
them  was  alone  capable  of  giving 
them  adequate  expression;  nor 
could  so  weak  and  ill-founded  a  sus« 
picion  have  ever  entered  into  the 
head  of  any  one,  but  for  the  fake 
ideas  which,  as  you  well  know,  are 
entertained  of  painting  and  of  paint- 
ers in  general. 

There  are  many  who  set  literature 
so  much  above  the  arts,  that  they 
would  think  Mr.  Opie  showed  more 
ability  in  being  able  to  write  on 
painting,  than  in  executing  the  finest 
of  his  pictures. 

Such  persons  see  a  simple  eifect 
produced,   and   are   wholly    uncon- 
scious  what  compound  powers  are 
requisite  to  produce  it.    They  would 
gaze  on  a  portrait  painted  by  the 
first  masters,    they   would  see   the 
character,  the   expression,  and  the 
sort  of  historical  effect  which  the 
picture  exhibited ;  but  they  would 
turn  away    and   still    consider  the 
artist  as  a  mere  painter,  and  not  at 
all  suspect  that  he  could  think,  or 
argue,  or  write.  Here  let  me  declare 
in  the  most  solemn  and  unequivocal 
manner,  that  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge,   Mr.     Opie    never   received 
from  any  human  being  the  slight- 
est assistance  whatever  in  the  com- 
position of  his  lectures ;    I    believe 
I  read    to    myself   some    parts   of 
them    as   they  were   given   at  the 
Royal  Institution  before  they  were 
'  delivered,  and  afterwards  I  had  the 
honour  of  reading  them  to  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  who  said  when  I  had 
concluded :    **  You  were  known  be- 
*'  fore   as    a     great    painter,    Mr, 
"  Opie ;  you  will  now  be  known  as  a 
"  great  writer  also:"  but  the  four 
finished  lectures  on  which  he  em- 
ployed all  the  powers  of  his  mind, 
and  which  he  delivered  as  professor 
of  painting  at  the  Rojral  Academy, 
I  never  even  saw,  but  he  read  each 

of 
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of  th«ni  to  me  when  finished,  and 
two  of  them  1  believe  to  Mr.  Land- 
seer,  the  engraver,  and  JVir.  PhiUips, 
the  academician.  Assistance  firon) 
any  one  Mr.  Opie  would  have  de^^ 
tpihed,  even  if  he  had  needed  it; 
as  none  but  the  most  contemptible 
of  luiman  beings  can  endure  to  strut 
forth  in  borrowed  plumes,  ani  claim 
a  reputation  which  they  have  not 
conscientioubly  dtserved.  Such  mean- 
ness was  unworthy  a  man  like  Mr. 
Opie,  and  the  lectures  tliemselves 
are  perhaps  a  -fatal  proof  not  onhy 
of  .bis  eagerness  to  obtain  tepvk- 
tation  as  a  lecturer,  but  also  of  the 
laborioua  iiidostry  by  which  he 
endeavoured  to  satisfy  that  eager- 
ness. 

To  the  toils  of  the  artist  during 
the  day  (and  he  never  was  idle  for 
a  moment),  succeeded  those  of  the- 
writer  every  evening;  and  irom 
the  month  of  September  1806;  to 
February  1807,  he  allowed  his  mind 
HQ  rest,  and  scarcely  indulged  him- 
self in  the  relaxation  of  a  walk,  ov 
the  society  of  his  friends*  To  the 
completion  therefore  of  the  lectures 
in  question  his  life  perhaps  feU  an 
untimely  sacrifioe  ^  and  in  thei  hitteiv 
ness  of  regret,  I  wJsh  they  had 
never  been  even  thought  of.  But 
they  were  written,  were  delivered, 
and  highly,  were  .  they  admired* 
They  serve  to  icrm  another  wreath 
for  his  hrow.  Let  it  then  be  suf^ 
fercd  to  bloom  there,  nor  let  the 
hai^d  of  ignorance,  inadvertence, 
exkvy,  OF  malignity,  attempt  to  pluck 
it  thegce ! 

Mr.  NorthcQte,  in  his  character 
of  Mr.  Opie,  has  mentioned  his 
€lia}  piety,  and  I  can  confirm  what 
he  has  asserted  by  the  testimony  of 
my  own  experience:  indeed  all 
who  knew  him,  would  .readily  ad- 
mit, that  the  strength  of  his  affec- 
tions equalled  that  of  his  intellect. 
I  bavft  heard  Mr.  Opie  s^y,  that 


when  he  first  came  to  London'  he 
was  considered  as  a  sort  of  paiming 
Chditerton,  But  it  was  not  in  t^ul 
only  that  he  resembled  the  im- 
fortunate  Chatterton.  He  resembled 
him  also  in  attachment  to  bis  fa- 
mily. 

Chfttterton,  if  we  may  judge  by 
bis  letters,  never  h>oked  fonrard  to 
any  worldly  good  without  telluig  bi< 
mother  and  sister  that  he  hoped  to 
share  it  with  them;  and  no  sooner 
was    Mr.  Opie  settled,  in  London^ 
with  a  prospect  of  increasing  em- 
ployment, than  some  of    his  fir«t 
earnings  were  transmitted  bj  him 
to  his  mother ;  and  his  sister,  whom 
he  tenderly    loved,    and  who  weH 
deserved  his  afiection,  was  isviled 
to   the    metropolis,    to    ei^oy    die 
popularity     and     partake    of    t^ 
prosperity  of  her  brother.     Here, 
unhappily  for  Chatterton,    the  re^ 
semblance    between    them    cease^ 
for  he  possessed  not  the  iiidostrr, 
the    patience,  the    prudence,    and 
the  self-denial  of  IVJn  Opie.     The 
mothei^  and  sister  whom  Chatter- 
ton  held  so  dear  if  ere  left  by  his 
wretched  and  selfish  suicide  in  the 
same  state  of  poverty  they  had  ever 
Imown ;  while  those  of  mv  ho^iand 
were  enabled  by  his   wdU*deserved 
success  to    know  the    eomlbrts  of 
a   respectable    compelente.       Hr. 
Opie's  father  died,  I  believe^  at  a 
very  early  period  of  hi»  son's  life ; 
but  he  lived  to  witness  th^  dawn- 
ifigs  of  his  genius,  and  to  feel  hir 
affection?,  as  weH  as  bis  pride  grati- 
fied by  seeing  that  geniua  first  ex- 
hibited  in  a  likeness  of  himscff^^-^ 
Perhaps  the  following  anecdote  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  my  readen; 
hut  I  cannot  expect   them  to  ex- 
perience firom  it  the  same  interest 
which  it  produced  in  me,  especially 
as  I  cannot  narrate  it  in  the  simpte 
^et  impressive  and  dramatic  manner 
m  which  my  poor  sister  msed  tb  tcB 

it. 
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It,  wUile,  in  order  to  beguile  her 
jiTief  for  her  brother's  loss,  she 
<lwe!t  with  never  satisfied  pride  and 
tieli'i^ht  on  his  talents  and  his  worth. 
One  Sunday  aflernoon,  wliile  his 
mother  was  at  church,  Mr,  Opie, 
tlien  a  boy  of  ten  or  eleven  yeai*s 
old,  fixed  his  materials  for  painting 
in  a  httle  kitchen,  directly  opposite 
the  parlour^  where  his  father  sat 
reading  the  Bible,  He  went  on 
drawing  till  be  had  finished  every 
tiling  but  the  head,  and  whCn  he 
came  to  that,  he  frequently  ra  j  into 
the  parlour  to  look  up  in  his  father's 
face.  He  repeated  this  extraordi- 
nary interruption  so  often,  that  the 
old  man  became  quite  angry,  and. 
threatened  to  correct  him  severely 
if  he  did  the  like  again.  This  was> 
exactly  what  the  young  artist 
wanted.  He  wislied  to  paint  his. 
father's  eyes  when  Uijhted  up,  and 
sparkling  with  indignation,  and 
having  obtained  his  end,  he  quietly 
resumed  his  task.  He  bad  com- 
pleted hi»  picture  beibre  his  mo^ 
ther's  return  from  church,  and  oa 
her  entering  the'  house,  he  set  it 
before  her.  She  knew  it  instantly, 
but,  ever  true  to  her  principles, 
she  \ras  very  angry  with  him  for 
hariiig  painted  cti  a  Sunday,  there* 
by  profaning  the  Sabbath-day. 
Th%  ehild,  however,  was  so  elated 
by  hid  success,  that  he  disregarded 
her  remonstrance,  and  hanging 
fondly  round  her  neck,  he  was 
alive  only  to  the  pleasure  she  had 
given  him  by  owning  the  strength 
of  the  resemblance.  At  this  mo- 
ment his  father  entered  the  room, 
and  recognizing  his  own  portrait 
imitiediately,  highly  approved  ,  his 
son's  amusement  during  the  after- 
noon (parental  pride  conquering 
habitual  pi<ety  awhile),  and  exhi- 
bit^ the 'picture,  with  ever  new 
satMaeAion,  lo  all  who  came  to  the 
hoiwej  while  the  story  ^  his  anger^ 


at  interruptions  so  happily  excused 
and  accounted  for,  added  interest  to 
his  narrative,  and  gratified  still  more 
the  pride  of  the  artist. 

INIr.  Opie  used  to  speak  of  his 
mother  with  the  most  touching 
enthusiasm.  He  described  her  as 
the  most  perfect  of  human  beings; 
as  the  most  mild,  most  just,  and 
most  disinterested  of  women;  and 
I  believe  that  scarcely  any  one  who 
knew  her  would  have  thought  this 
description  an  exaggerated  one. 
He  loved  to  relate  little  instances 
of  the-  sacred  lov^  of  justice  which 
led  her,  rec^ardless  of  the  partialities 
of  a  parent,^ to  decide  even  against 
her  own  children,  when  as  crimi- 
nals they  appealed  before  her,  and 
were  in  the  slightest  degree  culpa- 
ble; and  these  stories  always  ended 
in  recollections  of  her  tender  care 
of  him  during  his  feeble  childhood, 
of  the  gloves  -and  great  coat  warmedi 
at  the  winter's  fire  against  he  went 
to  school;  and  while  he  related  them 
with  a  glistening  eye,  and  a  feeling 
of  grateful  afifection,  I  never  found 
the  story,  though  often  told,  a  te- 
dious one,  and  used  to  feel  the  tie 
that  bound  me  to  him  strengthened 
by  the  narration.  This  parent,  so 
tenderly  beloved,  was  spared  the 
misery  of  surviving  her  son,  and 
breathed  her  last  in.  perfect  posses- 
sion of  her  faculties,  and  in  all  the 
cheering  hopes  of  the  pious,  in  May, 
1805,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-  . 
two. 

Mr.    Northcote    has    also   men- 
tioned   Mr.    Opie's   readiness    to    i 
FORGIVE     INJURIES,     and     I    could    I 
bring    many  instances    to    confirm 
this  obsen'ation.     Such   indeed  was 
his  extreme  placability,  that  it  was 
somcUines  with  difficulty  he  could 
prevent    himself   firom  showing  he  f 
Iiad  forgiven  an  otience,  even  be-  ! 
ibre  the  offender  could  exhibit  to- 
kens of  contrition^  and  bi^  ^ger 
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had  always  subsided  long  ere  that 
self-respect  which  every  one  ought 
to  preserre  allowed  him  to  prove 
by  his  conduct  that  it  had  done  so. 
A  kind  Vford,  and  an  atFcctionate 
shake   by    the    hand,   had    always 
such    power    to   banish    from    his 
mind  the  remembrance  of  a  wrong 
committed  against  him,  that  I  have 
seen  him  by  such  means  so  totally 
deprived  even   of  salutary  caution, 
as   to  be  willing  to  confide  again, 
where  he  knew  his  confidence  had 
been  unworthily  betrayed,    ^'uch  a 
power  of  forgiving   and    forgetting 
injuries  as  this,  is,   I  fear,  a  rare 
virtue,  though  forcibly  enjoinad  by 
our  Saviour's   precepts  and  exam- 
ple :  but   Mr.   0^)ie  s  entire   free- 
ooM  FROM  VAViTT  of  any ,  kind  is 
a  still  rarer   quality.     He  was    so 
slow    to  commend,   and  panegyric 
on   the  works  of  contemporary  ar- 
tists was  so  sparingly  given  by  him, 
that  it  was  natural    for  some  per- 
sons to  suppose   him  actuated  by 
the    feelings     of    professional    jea- 
lousy:    but    it    is  more    generous, 
and  I  am  fully  convinced  more  just, 
to  think  this  sluggishness  to  praise 
was  merely  the  result  of  such  a  kisk 
idea  of  excellence  in  his  art,  as  made 
him  not  easily  satisfied  with  efforts 
to  obtain  it ;  and  surely  he  who  was 
never  led  by  vanity  or  conceit,  to  be 
contented  with  his.oum  works,  could 
not  be  expected  to  show  great  indul- 
gence to  the  wdrks  of  others. 

During  the  nine  years  that  I  was 
his  wife,  I  never  saw  him  satisfied 
with  any  one  of  his  productions, 
and  oflen,  very  often  have  I  seen 
him  entering  mv  sitting-room,  and 
tlirowing  himself  in  an  agony  of 
despondence  on  the  sofa,  exclaim, 
^  I  am  Oie  most  stupid  of  created 
"  beings,  and  I  never,  never  shall  be 
^'  a  painter  as  long  as  I  Hve;" 

But  while  he  was  thus  painfully 
alite  to  his  own  deficiencies,  and  to  • 


those  of  others,  he  was  equally  sen- 
sible of  the  excellencies  of  his  ri- 
vals; and  it  was  from  him,  and  his 
nice   and  candid  discrimination  of 
their  respective  merits,  that  I  leanit 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  an  exhi- 
bition.     He  used  to  study    at   So- 
merset    House,   when   the    pictures 
were   hung    up,    with  more   perse- 
vering attention  and  thirst  for  im- 
provement than  was  ever  exhibited 
perhaps  by  the  lawest  student  in  the 
schools ;  and,  on  his  return,  I  never 
heard  him  expatiate   on    bis    own 
excellencies,    but    sorrowfully  dvrtil 
on  his  own  defects,  while  be  ofien 
expressed  to  me  his  envy  of  certain 
powers  in  art  which  other  paniter» 
were    masters    of,    and  which    he 
feared  he  should  nev^r  be  able  to 
obtain.      Sometimes    he    used    to 
relate  to  me  the  flattering  observa- 
tions made  to  him  on  his  ovnpic- 
tures;  but  as  it  was  to  me  onlt, 
and  in  the  most  simple  and  care* 
less  manner  possible,  I  felt  convinced 
that  he  did  so  more  to'  gratify  iiie 
than  himself. 

To  prove  how  completely  he  vas 
above  that  littleness  of  mind  which 
leads  some  men  to  be  jealous  even 
of  being  supposed  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  those  they  hold  most  dear, 
I  shall  venture  to  relate  the  fojlow- 
ing  circumstance,  at  the  risk  of  ex- 
posing myself  to  the  imputation  of 
vanity,  while  endeavouring  to  prove 
how  much  that  weakne«5  was  ua* 
known  to  Mr.  Opie.  When  Mr. 
Opie  became  again  a  husband,  he 
found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure indulgences  for  a  wife  whom 
he  loved,  to  make  himself  popular 
as  a  portrait-'painter,  and  in  that 
productive  and  difficult  branch  of 
th^  art,  female  portraiture.  He 
therefore  turned  his  attention  to 
those  points,  which  he*  bad  before 
been  Long  in  the  habit  of  neglect- 
ing^   and   he    laboured    earoestly 
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to  correct  certain  faults  in  his  por- 
trai'us,  which  he  had  been  some- 
times too  nejjfhj^ent  to  amend. 
Hence,  his  pictures  in  general  soon 
acquired  a  dejjree  of  grace  and  soft- 
ness, to  which  they  had  of  late 
years  been  strangers.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  an  academician 
Ijighly  resix-ctable  as  a  man  and 
admirable  as  an  artist,  came  up  to 
him  at  the  second  exhibition  after 
we  married,  and  complimented 
liim  on  one  of  his  female  portraits, 
saying  :  '*  We  never  saw  any  thing 
*'  like  this  in  you  before,  Opie — 
"  this  must  be  owing  to  your 
"'  wife."  On  his  return,  he  re- 
peated this  conversation  to  me ; 
and  added  in  the  kindest  manner, 
that  if  his  brother  artists  would  but 
allow  that  he  did  improve,  he  was 
very  willing  that  they  should  attri^ 
bate  the  improvement  to  his  wife. 

Once,  and  once  only^  did  I  see 
his  firm  and  manly  mind  at  all 
overset  by  public  applause;  and 
that  was  on  the  night  when  he  first 
lectured  at  the  Academy.  His 
countenance,  when  I  met  him  on 
his  return,  told  me  of  his  success, 
hefore  I  heard  it  from  his  com- 
panions Sir  F.  Bourgeois,  and  Sir 
W.  Becchey,  who  accompanied 
him  home,  and  who  seemed  to  en- 
joys the  triumph  which  they  de- 
scribed. The  next  morning  he 
told  me  that  he  had  passed  a  very 
restless  night :  "  for,  indeed,"  said 
he,  "  I  was  so  elated,  that  I  could 
"  not  sleep." 

It  was  this  freedom  from  vanity 
that  led  him  to  love  and  to  seek 
the  society  of  the  Hterary  and  the 
learned.  As  he  was  no  egotist, 
had  no  petty  wish  to  be  th«  first 
man  in  company,  and  sought  so- 
ciety not  in  order  to  shine  in  it, 
but  to  be  instructed  and  amused, 
he  feared  not  to  encounter  *'  the 
proud  man^i  contumely,"'  if    tliat 
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proud  man  were  readily  capable  of 
aflbrdins:  him  amusement  and  in- 
structioji.  He  had  not  received  a 
classical  education  himself,  and  he 
was  therefore  desirous  of  profiting 
by  the  remarks  of  those  who  pos- 
sessed that  advantajre  ;  he  knew  he 
had  not  read  much,  he  was  there- 
fore honourably  ambitious  to  asso- 
ciate with  men  who  had  read  more  : 
but  such  were  the  powers  of  his 
memory,  that  he  remembered  all 
he  had  read ;  and  Milton,  Shak- 
speare.  Dry  den.  Pope,  Gray,  Cow- 
per,  Hudibras,  Burke,  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  he  might,  to  use  a  fami- 
liar expression,  be  said  to  know  by 
heart.  He  knew  that  he  had  no 
pretensions  to  what  is  called  learn- 
ing,—  though  be  perfectly  under- 
stood the  French  language,  and 
wns  not  wholly  ignorant  either  of 
halian  or  of  LAtin ; — but  his  self- 
love  never  shrank  from  association 
with  learned  men.  The  epithet  of 
pedant,  applied  to  a  scholar,  had  no 
power  to  frighten  him  from  the  so- 
ciety of  scholars ;  for  he  always 
sought  to  see  men  and  things  as  they 
were,  not  as  they  were  said  to  be  : 
besides,  his*  observation  had  told 
him  that,  true  as  the  shadow  to  the 
f«rm,  some  lessening  epithet  al- 
ways attaches  itself  to  the  highly 
giftedof  both  sexes,  whether  justly 
or  unjustly,  and  that  the  |>ossessors 
of  talents  are  always  called  eccen- 
tric, conceited,  or  satirical,  while 
the  possessors  of  learning  are  pre- 
judged to  be  arrogant,  pedantic,  and 
overbearing. 

But  where  such  an  imputation  [ 
was  well  founded,     it  was  of    no 
importance  to  Mr.  Opie ;    he  wai  | 
conscious  that  he  aimed  at  no  com- ; 
petition  with   the   learned;     while 
with  a  manly  simpHclty,  which  nei- 
ther feared  contempt  nor  courttd 
applause,  he  has  often,  even  in  such 
company,  made   observations,    ori- 
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(linatiiig  in  the  native   trcasuna  of  an   aristocntJC  bias;  and   min;  (f 
hill  own  mind,  which  learning  could  its   members  are    of  such    sybarite 
not  teach,  and  which  leaminp;  alone  habits,  Mich  fastidioux  delicacy,  ind 
could  not  enable  its  pof^es'sor  to  ap~  hare  snnh  a  decided  prercrencif  for 
preciate.     Cut,  while  he  M)ui;ht  ami  the  rich,  tlic  poluhcd,  and  the  bigb- 
valued  the  society  of  a  Dr.  Parr,  he  bom  members  uf  its  body,  that  & 
Khninkwith'tninglcd  tagt^  and  pride  man  of  plain,  Mmple,  and ' unf^ttra- 
Trom  ibat  of  the  half-karned, — men  sivc  manners,    dependin([    oiily    on 
tvhom  he  denominated    uord-catch'  his  character  and  his  g'enius  for  r«- 
«•»,— men,    more    eager  and  more  specl,  is  not  likely  to  be  much    the 
able  to  detect  a  fault  in  grammar,  object  of  tlieir  notice. 
than  to  admire  the  original  thoughts  I  do  not  know  whether  the    fol- 
which  such  defective  lanRuaRe  ex-  lowing  anecdote  he  a  proof  of  the 
pressed.     He  felt  that  amongst  per-  presence  of  pride  in  Air.   Opjc,  or 
sons  of  that   description    he  ^:ould  the  sbsctice  of  vanity, — but  I  shall 
neither  be  understood  nor  valued,  relate  it  without  further  comment : 
and  therefore  he  was  at  once   too  We  were   one   evening  in    a  com- 
proud  and  too  humble  to  endeH\'our  pany    consisting    chiefly    of    men 
(o   please    them :     while   he     must  who  possessed  rare  mental  endow- 
also  liave  been  conscious  that,  where  ments,  and  considerable  repntaii'in, 
lie  was  likely  to  lie  Judged  with  can-  but  wiio  were  led  by  high  animal 
dour,  and  genius  was  valued  before  spirits  and  a  consciou.'^tiess  of  power 
leamingi  he    made    all     prejudice  to  animadvert  on  thtir  ab:>eiit  ac- 
a^ainst  his  want  (>f  birth,  of  aclas-  quaintanccj  whether,  intelleclual  or 
sical  education,  and  of  the  graces  of  otherwise,   with  an  unsparing    aad 
manner,    vanish  before  the  powers  ingenious    severity  which     1    have 
of  his  intellect,  and  the  impressive  rarely  seen  equalled,  and  even  the 
force  of  his  observations.     But  there  learned,  the   witty,  and  the  agrre- 
was  also  aimther  clasn  of  men  with  able,  were  set  nplike  so  many  nine- 
whom  he  was  unwilling    to    con-  pins  only  to  be  boivled  dovm   again 
verse.     It    hao    been    obiierved   of  immediately.       As-  wa  kept    early 
tome    one,    that  he  was    such   an '  hours,  I  knew  that  ve  should  pro- 
enemy  to  prejudice,  that  he  might  bably  be  the  first  to  go  an^y ;  aitd 
be  said  to    be  prejudiced     against  I   sat  in   dread    of   the   arriral  «l'- 
prejuiiJce :     and   Mr.    Opie  was  so  tn'dve  o'clock.    At  length  it  camr. 
certain  that  to  some  descriptions  of  and  I  received  the  usual  sign  .frtwi 
clever  men  he  could  never  be  an  ■  Mr.  Opie^   but  to  go     and    lesve 
object  of  interest,  from  his  want  of  oi: 
external  polish  and  clatiical  attain-  re 
ments,  that  I  have  often  undergone  '  fri 
the  mortification  of  observing  him  ca 
remain  silent,  while  flippancy  was  m. 
lucjuacious;   and  of  seeing  the  tinsel .  qi 
of  well-fashioned,    but    superficial,  ar 
fluency,  obtain  that    notice    which  sh 
was  mora  justly  due  to  tlie  sterling,  an 
though  m  the  opinion  of  gome,  per-  ed 
haps,  the  ru^ed  ore  of  his  convcr-  iti 
aation.     But  ceitaln  it  b,.  that  the  " 
rtpublic  of  letters  and  of  arts  has  " 
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was  Si  fear  so  contemptible,  that 
I  should  have  scorned  to  have 
acted  upon  it ;  and '  I  am  really 
**  ashamed  of  you."  No  wonder-* 
I  was  ashamed  of  myself.   ' 

That  a  feeling  so  unworthy  as  a 
fear  of  this  nature  had  no  power  to 
iiiHuence  Mr.   Opie,     I  can   bring 
another  instance  to  prove.      Some 
years   a^o,  a  gentleman  called  on 
Mr.  Opie,  from   motives  of  friend- 
ship, to  inform  him  that  a  person 
whose  name   I  shall  not    mention, 
the    editor    of    some      magazine, 
now  no    more     remembered,   was 
^oing  to  publish  in  his  next  num- 
iicr  a  very  severe  abusive   memoir 
of  him,  and  hinted  that   it   might 
be  advisable   for  Mr.  Opie  to  taite 
measures  to  prevent  the  publication, 
.•showing  him  at  the  same  time   a 
number    already    published,  which 
contained  a  similar  memoir  of  an 
rminent  and  highly  respected  actor, 
and  was   an  alarming  proof,  as  the 
gentleman  thought,  of  the  writer's 
powers.       Mr.    Opie    perw^ed  the 
/ncmoir,  and,   returning    it  to   bis 
friend,  coolly  observed,  that  if  that 
was  all  the  person  could  do,  he  was 
very  welcome  to  say  any.  thing  of 
Lim  that  he  chose;     but  that  he 
never  had  Condescended,  nor    ever 
would  condescend,  under   any  cir- 
cumstances \frhatever,  to  put  a  stop, 
Ly  bribe  or  menace,  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind*     For  the  exact  words 
which  he  used  on  this  occasion;  I 
will  not  answer;    but  I    am  sure 
that  such  was  the  sentiment  which 
he    expressed;    axid    I    shall  here 
take  the  liberty  of  observing  that 
^bile  he  scorned,  by  bribe  or  me- 
nace,    to    avert    printed    caUimny 
again^  him,  he  also  s  corned  to  ob- 
tain, by  bribe  of  any  kind,  a  printed 
«ulogium.      For   his  fame,    latterly 
at  least,  he  was  indebted  to  himself 
nlone : — ^by  no  piifl^,  no  paragiaphs, 
<itd   be  endoavour  to  obtain  public 


notice ;  and  I  have  heard  him  with 
virtuous  pride  declare,  that,  whe- 
ther his  reputation  were  great  or 
small,  it  was  self-derived,  and  he 
was  indebted  for  it  to  no  exer- 
tions but  those  of  his  own  industry 
and'  talents.  .     • 

Mr.  Opie  was  as  free  from  preju- 
dice on  every  point,  as  he  was  from 
vtoity ;  I  mean  that  he  never  es- 
poused an  opinion  without  well 
weighing  both  sides  of  the  question, 
and  was  not  led  by  his  pergonal  pre- 
ferences or  hatreds  to  prejudge  any 
man,  any  measiu-es,  or  any  works. 
For  instance: — When  Mr.  Burke's 
splendid  work  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution was  published,  he  read  it  with 
delight,  and  imbibed  most  of  the 
political  opinions  of  its  author :  but 
as  soon  as  he  heard  that  a  power- 
ful writer  had  appeared  on  the 
other  side  of  th^.  question,  he  was 
eager  to  read  what  might  be  said 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Burke,  truth 
being  his  only  object  on  all  occa- 
sions. I  think  no  stronger  instance 
than  this  can  be  given  of  the  love 
of  fair  inquiry,  whick  was  a  leading 
feature  in  Mr.  Opie's  mind;  be- 
cause, when  that .  celebrated  book 
appeared,  it  became  a  sort  of  reU- 
gion,  and  those  who  professed  its 
doctrines  thought  there  was  no  po- 
litical salvation  for  those  who  did 
net.  And  Mr.  Opie  had  caught 
the  enthusiasm,  had  imbibed  the 
convictions  which  that  eloquent 
work  inspired;  still  he  would  not 
condemn  the  author  of  the  Bights 
of  Man  unread,  but  felt  the  pro- 
priety and  the  justice  of  judging 
with  his  own  eyes  and  understand- 
ing before  he  passed  a  definitive 
sentence.  Strange  u  it,  to  the  eye 
of  reason,  that  conduct  like  this, 
apparently  so  natural  and  so  easy, 
should  make  part  of  a  man's  pane- 
gyric, as  if  it  were  an  act  of  uncom- 
mon virtue ;  yet  those  who  have  at 
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all  accustomed  themselves  to  study 
the  hahits  and  motives  of  mankind 
in  general,  will  own  that  the  above- 
mentioned  conduct  was  of  the  rarest 
kind;  and  that  there  are  so  many 
who  are  too  indolent^  or  too  prejur 
diced>  to  read,  or  to  inquire  on  cer- 
tain subjects  and  conct:rning  certain 
people,  that  they  attribute  to  writers 
imd  to  sects,  both  in  politics  and 
religion,  opinions  and  designs  which 
it  never  entered  into  their  heads  to 
conceive  of;  and,  taught  by  preju- 
dice and  aversion,  believe  that  on 
some  points  ignorance  is  graceful, 
and  inveteracy  becoming.  Diflo- 
rent  was  the  opinion,  and  diilerent 
the  practice,  of  Mr.  Opie.  He 
seemed  to  consider  a  prejudice  and 
an  enemy  as  the  same  thing,  and 
to  think  it  as  desirable  to  get  rid  of 
the  one  as  to  subdue  the  other. 
But  though  all  Mr.  Opie's  opinions 
might  not  be  just  opinions,  what- 
ever they  were,  they  were  the  result 
of  tdil  and  investigation.  Mc  might, 
like  others,  occasionally  mistake 
weeds  for  flowers ;  and  bring  them 
home,  and  carefully  preserve  them 
as  such :  but  the  weeds  were  ga- 
thered by  his  own  hands,  and  he 
had  at  least  by  his  labour  deserved 
that  they  should  be  valuable  acqui- 
sitions. 

On  no  subject  did  Mr.  Opie  evince 
more  generosity,  and  liberality  of 
mind,  than  in  his  opinions  respect- 
ing women  of  talents*  especially 
those  who  had  dared .  to  cultivate 
the  powers  which  their  Maker  had 
bestowed  on  them,  and  to  become 
candidates  for  the  pleasures,  the 
pangs,  the  rewards,  and  the  penal- 
ties of  authorship.  This  class  of 
women  never  had  a  more  zea- 
lous defender  than  my  husband 
against  the  attacks  of  those  less 
liberal  than  himself.  He  did  not 
lay  it  down  ai  a  positive  axiom, 
that   a  female  writer  .must  fail  ia 


every  duty  that  is  most  graceful  zni 
becoming  in  woman,  and  be  au 
offensive  companion,  a  '  ncgb^eut 
wife,  and  an  inattentive  mother. 
Idleness,  in  both  sexes,  was  the 
fuult  that  he  was  mosi  violent 
against ;  and  there  was  no  emplov- 
inent,  consistent  with  debcacy  an<l 
m*odesty,  that  he  wished  a  woman 
to  be  debarred  from,  after  she  had 
fulfilled  the  regular  and  necesffary 
duties  of  her  sex  and  her  situation  : 
nor,  if  authorship  did  not  lead  a 
woman  to  disregard  and  undervalue 
the  accomplishments  and  maanei^ 
of  her  own  sex,  or  to  be  forward 
and  obtrusive  in  company,  did  he 
think  it  just  and  candid  to  alfix 
to  such  a  woman,  the  degradin^^ 
epithets  of .  unfeminine,  or  mascu- 
line. 

When  our  marriage  took  place, 
he  knew  tlat.  my  most  favc'Uritt 
amusement  was  writing ;  and  be 
always  eticouragcd,  instead  of 
checking,  my  auibition  to  become 
an  acknowledged  author.     Our  only 

?uarrel  on  the  subject  was,  not  that 
wrote  so  much,  but  that  I  did  not 
write  more  ajid  better :  and  to  the 
last  hour  of  my  existence  I  shall  de- 
plore those  habits  of  indolence  which 
made  me  neglect  to  write,  vihiie 
it  was  in  my  power  to  profit  by  h:s 
criticisms  and  advice;  and  vhcc 
by  employing  tnyself  more  regu- 
larly in  that  maimer,  I  should  bare 
been  sure  to  receive  the  proudc&t 
and  dearest  reward  of  woman,— 
the  approbation  cf  a  husband,  at 
once  the  object  of  her  respect  and 
of  her  love. 

But  had  Mr.  Opie  been  indtneU 
to  that  mean  ana  jealous  egotism 
which  leads  some  men  to  di^ike 
even  good  sense  in  our  sex,  &n 
aversion  originating  probably  in 
their  being  self -judged,  and  defirooi 
of  shrinking  from  a  competition  in 
which  they  know  that  they  could 

not 
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not  be  tictorioitt,  ttill^  it  wu  im- 
possible for  him  16  find  a  rival 
amongst  women ;  for,  if  ever  there 
was  an  understanding  which  de^ 
berred  in  all  respects  the  proud  and 
just  distinction  of  a  masculine 
understanding,  it  was  that  of  Mr. 
Opie.  In  many  men,  though  of 
high  talents  and  excellent  genius, 
there  are  to  be  seen  womanish  weak- 
nesses, as  they  are  called,  and  little- 
nesses, the  result  of  vanity  and  ej^o- 
tism,  that  debase  and  obscure  the 
manliness  of  their  intellect.  But 
the  intellect  of  Mr.  Opie  bad 
such  a  masculine  vigour  about  it, 
that  it  never  yielded  fbr  a  moment 
to  the  pressure  of  a  weakness;  but 
kept  on  with  such  a  firm,  untired, 
undeviating  step  toward  the  gt)al  of 
excellence,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  delicate  feet  of  woman  to 
overtake  it  in  its  career. 

Of  Mr.  Opie's  industry  and  ex- 
cessive application  Ish^U  now  beg 
leave  to  speak* 

In  one  respect  he  bad,  perhapv, 
an  advantage  over  most  of  his  com- 
petitors. "  Many  artists/'  as  Mr. 
Northcote  judiciously  observei, 
"  may  be  said  to  paint  to  live ;  4>ut 
*',h€  lived  to  paint.''  To  many, 
painting  may  be  a  pleasure,  and  is  a 
profewion;  but  in  him  it  was  a 
passion,  arid  be  was  never  happy 
but  when  he  was  employed  in  the 
gratification  of  it.  Whenever  he 
came  to  Norwich  while  I  was  on  a 
visit  to  my  father,  I  had  no  chance 
oi  detaining  him  there  unless  he 
foimd  business  awaiting  him.  But 
i>o  ■ociety,  and  no  situation^  hew- 
ever  honourable,  and  however  plea- 
sant, could  long  keep  him  from  his 
painting-room.  In  the  autumn  of 
1806  we  were  staying  at  Southill, 
the  teat  of  Mr.  Whitbread ;  and 
never  did  I  see  him  so  happy,  when 
absent  from  I/mdon,  as  he  was 
there ;  for  he  felt  t(ywards  his  host 
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and  hostess  every  sentiment  of  re- 
spect and  admiration  wbich  it  is 
pleasant  to  fbel,  and  honourable  to 
inspire.  But  tliough  he  was  the 
object  of  the  moit  kind  and  flatter* 
ing  attention,  he  sighed  to  return 
to  London  and  his  pursuits: — and 
when  he  had  been  at  Southill  only 
eight  days,  he  said  to  me,  on  my 
expressing  my  unwillingness  to  go 
away,  "  Though  I  shall  be  even 
"  anitious  te  come  hither  again, 
**  recollect  that  I  have  been  idle 
"  ei^  days.'* 

But  his  art  was  not  only  his  pas- 
sion,   it  was    also  his  pride;    and 
whatever  had  a  tendency  to  exalt 
painting  and  its  professors  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  was  a  source  of 
gratification    to  him.        He    used 
oflen    to    expatiate    on   the  great 
classical  attainments  of  Mr.  Fuseli, 
whose  wit  he  admired,  and  whose 
conversation  he  delighted  in;   but 
I    have    often    thought    that    one 
cause  of  the  pleasure  which  he  de- 
rived from  mentioning  that  gentle* 
man's   attainments    was,   his    con- 
viction  that  the    learning   of  Mr. 
FuseH  was  an  honour  to  his  pro- 
fession, and  tended  to   exalt  it  in 
the  opinion  of  society.    I  saw  the 
same    sort   of  exultation    in  him, 
when  Mr.  Hoppner  and  Mr.  Shee 
became  candidates  for   literary  re- 
putation:— ^he  loved  to  see  the  tie 
between  poetry  and  painting  drawn 
closer  and  closer  (a  tie  which  he 
felt   to   exist,  though    it    was    not 
generally  allowed);  and  I  well  re- 
member that,  while    he   read    the 
weU-told  tales  of  the  one,  and  the 
excellent    poepi    of  the  other,   he 
seemed  to  feel  a  pride   in  them  as 
the 'works  of  pairiteri,    and  to  re- 
joice that  ^eir  authors  united,   in 
their  own  persons,   the   sister  and 
correponding  art**. 

But  to  return  to  Mr,  Opie's  in- 
dustry. 

F  It  was 
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It  was  not  oniv  from  inclination.  He  ww   alwaja  io  his  paintioR- 

biit  from  priiicijilc,  that  he  wan  in-  room  by  half  past  «ight  in  wintET, 

dustriousr    be    thought    it    ricioua  and  by   eight  a'clock  in  amameT; 

for  any   one  to  be  satiifled    in  art  and  there  he  generally    renwin^, 

with    aught    lew  Iban    excellence,  closely     engageil  in     painting,    tiil 

and  knew  that  excellence  is  not  to  half  past  four  in  Kinter,  and  till  firr 


be  oljtained  by  convulsive  starta  of  in  summer.  Nor  did  he  erer  alios 
application,  but  fay  continued  and  himself  to  be  idle  eren  when  he 
daily  perseverance;  not  by  the  al-  had  no  pictures  bespoken:  and  3i 
temalely  rapid  and  faint  step  of  he  never  let  bis  execution  mat  /or 
the  hare,  but  by  the  slow  yet  sure  want  of  practice,  he,  in  thst  a». 
and  incessant  pace  of  the  tortoise,  either  sketched  out  designs  for  hitr 
He  retioired  not  the  incitement  of  torical  or  fancy -pictures,  or  mdea- 
a  yearly  and  public  competition  for  voured,  by  working  on  mi  nnfini^b- 
faine  to  make  him  studioua  and  la-  ed  picture  of  pte,  to  improve  him- 
borious.  He  would  hare  toiled  as  seK  by  incessant  practice  in  thii 
much  had  there  been  no  exhibi-  difficult  branch  of  his  art,  feaiak 
tion,  and  not  only  during  the  few  portraiture.  Neither  did  he  sufier 
months  or  weeks  preceding  it  did  his  exertions  to  be  paralyzed  by 
he  prei«re  for  that  intereating  and  neglect  the  moat  unexpected,  ami 
anxious  period,  but  the  whole  disappointment  the  moA  undeserr- 
foregoing  year  was  his  term  of  pre-  ed.  Though  he  had  a  picture  in 
paration.  the  exhibition  of  ISOl,  which  «v 
It  was  his  opinion,  that  no  one  universally  admired,  and  parchased 
should  either  paint  or  write  with  a  as  soon  as  it  was  bebdd,  he  n« 
view  merely  to  present  bread  or  himself,  at  the  end  of  that  yeir, 
pi-esent  reputation,  nor  be  content-  .  and  the  beginning  of  the  next, 
cd  to  hhiue,  like  a  beauty  or  a  almost  wholly  without  cnqOc?- 
fashion,  the  idol  only  of  the  passing  ment;  am)  even  my  sanguine  ten- 
hour  ;-^ie  felt  it  right  for  painters  per  yielded  totfactriaL  I  began  Io 
and  authors  to  experience  the  fear  that,  small  as  our  expoHiitvR 
honourable  ambition  and  stimula-  was.  it  must  become  still  analer. 
ling  desire  to  live  Not  that  I  allowed  mytelf  to  awa 
that  I  deaponded ;  on  the  contrarj, 
"  In  wngof  dLstantday.;"  j  „„  forced  to  talk  ta  him  of  hope*, 
his  time,  therefore,  his  labour,  and  and  to  bid  him  look  forward  lo 
his  study,  were  the  coin  with  which  brighter  prospects,  as  bi«  teamcr, 
he  proudly  tried  to  purchase  im-  naturally  desponding,  requirM  aU 
uiurtality:  nor  did  he  ever  waste  the  support  possible.  But  gloom; 
the  precious  hours  of  day-light  in  and  painful  indeed  were  thote  three 
any  pursuits  or  engagements  which  alarming  months;  and  I  ctmiideT 
had  not  some  connection  with  his  them  as*tbe  serercat  trial  that  I 
art  or  his  professional  interests.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  every  successive 
year  saw  him  improved  in  some 
branch  of  his  profession  :-^o  won- 
der that  one  of  our  fii'iil  painters 
,  should  have  said  of  him,  "  Others 
"  gel  forward   bv   steps,    but  that 
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towards  him,  and  nev^r  ceased  to 
flow  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

It  i&  prohahle  that  many  young 
artistS)  men  whose  habits  and  whose 
style  are  yet  to  form,  Will  eagerly 
seek  out  opportunities  to  study  the 
pictures  of  Mn  Opie>   and  endea-* 
vour  to  make  his  excellencies  their 
own;   but  let   them  not    overlook 
the  leg acy,  the  more  valuable  lega- 
cy which  he   has   bequeathed    to 
students,    and   even  proficients    in 
art,  in  the  powerful  example  of  his 
life.    Such,  it  appears,  was  his  ap- 
plication,   that   it  would  have  in- 
sured ability  and  renown,  even  had 
his  powers  been  of  a  less  superior 
kind;  and  such  were  his  economy 
and  self-denial,    that    they  would 
have    secured    independence    even 
where  the  means  of  obtaining  it 
were  slender  and  uncertain.      For 
the  gratifications  of  vanity,  and  for 
the  pomps  of  life,  Mr.  Opie  had  no 
inclination;  therefore  he  could  not 
be  said  to  have  merit  in  not  tryin? 
to  indulge  in  them.      But  though 
his  tastes  were  simple,  and  he  loved 
what   may    he   denominated     the 
cheap  pleasures  of  existence,  read- 
ing, conversation,  an  evening  walk, 
either  for  the  sake  of  exercise  or 
for  the  study  of  picturesque  e  fleet, 
still,  there  were  pleasures  of  a  more 
expensive  sort,    for  which  he  ear- 
nestly longed,    but    in    which   his 
well-principled    economy     forbade 
him  to  indulge;  I  mean  the  pur- 
chase   of  pictures    and    of'  books/ 
But  tiU  he  had  acquired  a  certain 
tttiK,    always  the  object  of  his  in- 
dustry,— a    sum    that    would,    he 
trusted,  make  him  independent  of 
the  world,  he  was  resolved  to  deny 
himself  everv  indulgence  that  was 
not  absolutely    necessary:   for    he 
shrunk  with  horror  from  the  idea 
of  incurring    debts  or    pecuniary 
obligation :  and  as  he  never  squan- 
dered any    thing    on  unnecessary 


ws^nts,  he  was  always  able  to  'dis- 
charge every  debt  as  it  was  incur- 
red, whether  of  the  day  or  of  the 
week,  and  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment,  not  only  for  him- 
self, but  sometimes  for  others  less 
providenti  less  self-denying,  ^nd 
less  fortunate  than  he  was. 

He  was  temperate  in  most  of  his 
habits.      Dinner    parties,    if    they 
consisted  of  persons  whose  society 
he  valued,    he  was  always  willing 
to  join.     Still,    his  habits  and  his 
taste  were  so  domestic  in  their  na- 
ture, that  he,  on  the  whole,   pre- 
ferred passing  his  evenings  at  home, 
to  joining  any  society  abroad;  aind 
he  employed  his  hours  from  tea  to 
bed-time    either  in   reading  books 
of  instruction    or    amusement,   in 
studying  prints  from  the  best  an- 
cient and   modem  masters.   Or    in 
sketching  designs    for   pictures    of 
various    descriptions.      Not  unfre- 
qnently  did  he  allow  himself  the 
relaxation  of  reading  a  novel,  even 
if  it  were  not  of  the  first  class :  for 
he  was  above  the  petty  yet  com- 
mon affectation  of  considering  that 
sort  of  reading  as  beneath  any  per- 
sons but  fools    and  women.     And 
if  his  fondness  for  ivorks  of  that 
kind  was  a  weakness,    it  was  one 
which    he  had    in    common    with 
Mr.    Fox   and  Mr.   Ponso?^.       But 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  I  could 
on  any  cccasion  prevail  upon  him 
to  accompany  me  either  to  public 
places,  or  into  private  parties  of  a 
mixed    and    numerous    kind;    yet 
when  at  the  theatre  he  was  inte- 
rested and  amused,  and  still  more 
so  at  the  opera,  as  he  delighted  in 
Italian  music  and   Italian  singing; 
and  such  was  the  quickness  of  his 
ear,  and  ao  excellent  was  his  musi- 
cal memory,   that  in  common-  he 
accurately  remembered  a  tune  tliat 
pleased  him,  on  only  once  hearing 
t>.— He  played  the  flute  pleasingly  ; 
F2     '  and 
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and  though  be  bad  not  the  •maUcst 
pretension  to  voice^  he  euag  comic 
songs  to  me  occauonally ;  end  re- 
peated comic  verses  with  such  hu- 
morotis  and  apt  expression,  that  I 
have  often  told  faim^  I  was  con- 
vinced, had  a  troop  of  comediaoa 
visited  bis  native  place  before  he 
conceived  his  decided  predilection 
for  paintingft  that  be  would  have 
been  an  actor  instead  of  a  painter  $ 
and  probably  would  in  time  have 
been/  in  some  kinds  of  comedy,  at 
the  head  of  his  profession*  He  had 
also  no  inconsiderable  power  of 
mimickry ;  but  as  in  the  rainbow 
all  tibe  colours  of  the  prism  are  as- 
sembled at  onccj  though  the  bright- 
est and  deepest  onlv  are  distinctly 
visible ;  so,  where  there  is  one  dis- 
tinguished and  superior  talent*  the 
person  thus  gifted  unites  and  poa* 
•esses  usually  all  the  rest^  though 
in  an  inferior  degree. 

But  to  go  back  to  his  economy 
and  self-denial. — ^They  were  often 
such  as  to  make  me  rashly  imagine 
them  to  be  wholly  unn^essary: 
sliU,  I  respected  so  highly  his  mo- 
tives for  the  privations  to  which  he 
subjected  b^h  me  and  himself, 
that  ,for  the  most  part  I  submitted 
to  them  cheei  fully,  looking  for- 
ward with  a  hope  (which  was  not 
disappointed)  that  the  time  wouki 
come     when      onr     circumstances 


would  allow  us  to  have  more  of  the 
comforts  and  elegancies  of  U&»  and 
to  receive  ottr  friends  in  a  manner 
more  snited  to  the  esteem  which 
we  entertained  for  them.  The 
time  did  come;  but,  uDfertuiiaie- 
ly,  it  came  too  Uue.  Mr.  Opie 
was  conscious  that  he  had  neurlv 
realized  the  sum  so  long  desired. 
I  was  aUowed  to  aoake  th«  long- 
projected  alterations  and  improve- 
ments in  my  own  apartmenta,  aui 
be  had  resolved  to  indulge  hunaelf, 
as  he  called  it,  in  the  luxury  of 
keeping  a  horse.  Yea  may  re- 
memb^,  my  dear  Sir,  that  when 
he  had  given  over  leeturing  lor  the 
season,  and  you  were  requesting 
him  to  write  a  paper  for  The  Artist 
against  a  ^ven  time,  he  replied  that 
he  wu  tned  of  writing,  dial  he 
would  be  a  gentleman,  during  the 
spring  months^  keep  a  hwse,  and 
ride  out  every  evening.  Tbe  mat 
time  you  saw  him,  be  was  en  a 
sick  couch,  and  the  object  of  affec- 
tionate solicitude  to  all  wIm»  sut- 
rounded  him !  He  lived  not  to 
enjoy  the  independence  which  be 
had  so  virtuouuy  toiled  to  ehttia; 
but  was  cut  off  in  the  piime  of 
every  possession  and  espectalisD* 
and  in  that  year  both  of  his  mar* 
ried  life  and  mine,  which  I  caa 
with  truth  aver  was  the  oiost  pnK 
sperous  and  the  most  hi4»py. 
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[From  Lord  Valentia's  Trttels.) 


••  PEBRUARY  23.— I  bad  found 
it  impossible  to  leave  Madras 
till  the  evening,  in  consequence  of 
an  engagement  to  dine  with  Gene- 
ral Stuart;  but  hy  ten  I  quitted 
my  house,  and  settled  mjrself  for 
the  night  in  my  palanqum.  The 
first  set  of  bearers  was  excellent, 
and  carried  me  twenty-six  miles  in 
five  hours,  during  which  time  I  had 
not  been  once  interrupted  by  the 
usual  demand  of  my  passport;  the 
second  set  was  indimrent,  so  that 
I  did  not  reach  Conjeveram  till  nine 
on  the  Mth. 

February  24. — ^The  country  after 
I  awoke  was  flat  and  sandy,  with 
frequent  jungle,  till  I  approached 
the  town,  where  the  paddy  fields 
were  cultivating.  I  was  met  at 
the  entrance  into  the  town  by  the 
peons  o£  the  Collector,  and  con- 
ducted to  a  house  of  his  where  he 
occasionadly  resfUes,  and  where  he 
had  sent  servants  to  wait  my  ar- 
rival, and «  procure  for  me  every 
thing  that  f  might  want.  Here  I 
staia  some  hours,  during  which 
time  I  received  a  visit  from  the 
Aumil.     In   defiance    of    a    very 


pleasant  breeze,   the  thermometer 
stood  in  the  room  at  89». 

The  pagodas  here  are  large,  and 
of  the  same  shape  as  at  l^njore ; 
the  tanks  are  lined  with  stone,  and 
in  good  repair;  the  streets  are 
wide,  and  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles,  with  a  range  of  cocoa-nut 
trees  on  each  side,  and  the  whole 
town  has  the  appearance  of  pro- 
speritv.  I  was  much  struck  with 
the  ciiariots  employed  in  carrying 
the  chief  deity  of  the  place,  on  his 
annual  visitation,  to  another  pa- 
goda :  they  were  much  larger  than 
any  I  had  seen,  and,  though  dis- 
.  proportioned,  must  be  handsome 
when  decorated  with  coloured  or- 
naments, as  drawn  by  Mr.  Salt. 
At  one  I  again  set  off.  In  passing 
the  g^at  pagoda,  dedicated  to 
Iswara,  the  priests  and  numerous 
dancing-girls  were  drawn  out  to 
pay  their  compliments.  The  lat- 
ter, were  very  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  pretty.  The  heat  of  the 
sun  was  extremely  oppressive,  the 
thermometer  being  at  96o;  we 
were  therefore  able  to  go  but  slow- ^ 
ly.    Villages  are  thinly   scattered, 
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the  jungle  is  more  frequent,  and 
the  soil  a  dry  gravelly  sand,  which 
being  raised  by  the  wind,  nearly 
suflbcated  me.  The  choultries 
erected  by  pious  natives,  to  girc 
shade,  and  oflen  subsistence,  to 
travellers^  arp  frequent,  but  falling 
into  decay.  Their  greatest  enemy 
is  the  banian  tree :  the  seed  is  car« 
Tied  by  birds  to  the  top,  and  in  the 
rainy  season  it  finds  nourishment 
between  the  large  stones,  where  it 
gradually  takes  root,  separating 
tiiem  a^  it  increases  in  thickness,  till 
at  length  the  building  becomes  a 
heap  of  ruins. 

Around  most  of  the  Tillages  are 
the  remains  of  a  hede:e,  with  a  ram- 
part, and  stone  bastions  at  the 
gateway  and  angles.  These  were 
erected  to  protect  the  inhabitants 
from  the  incursions  of  Tippoo's 
predatory  horse,  who  devastated 
the  Camatic,  and  earned  off  thp 
inhabitants.  He  even  injured  t)ie 
noble  tank  at  Cauverypauk,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  Car- 
natic.  It  is,  however,  now  repair- 
ed, and  again  fertihze3  a  large  tract 
of  country.  As  I  passed  it  I  ob- 
served the  ruins  of  a  fort ;  but  no- 
thing appeared  in  the  town  to 
tempt  me  to  visit  it.  At  half  after 
six  I  reached  Wallajapettah,  where 
I  changed  bearers.  '|lie  night  was 
cool  and  refreshing.  About  twelve 
I  awoke,  and  found  myself  coast- 
ing along  the  chain  oi  hills  that 
command  Vellore  :  the  road  winded 
among  vast  masses  of  rock,  and 
groves  of  the  wild  date,  and  the 
palmira,  with  here  and  there  a  small 
pasture. 

The  moon  shone  bright,  and. 
rendered  the  scene  most  bcautifql, 
from  the  strong  effect  of  the  Ught 
and  shade  oh  the  mountains.  At 
two  1  reached  the  outer  works  of 
I  he  pettah  of  Vellore,  which  here 
descend  from  the  lofly  ridge,  aod 


wind  along  the  valley.  Within  all 
was  barren  and  rocky.  I  passed 
the  town,  and  reached  the  gate  of 
the  fort;  but  the  sentinel  refused 
to  admit  me.  I  was  obliged  to 
write  a  note  with  a  pencil*  )>y  the 
light  of  the  moon,  to  Colonel 
Campbell,  the  commandant,  which 
with  some  difficulty  I  persuaded  an 
European  sejjeant  to  carry  in.  After 
the  delay  of  an  hour  I  was  ad- 
mitted. The  guards  were  turned 
out,  and  Colpnel  pampbeU  received 
me  at  the  steps  of  his  house«  and 
apologized  fpr  the  delay  I  had  suf- 
fered. 

February  25. — AfVer  breakfast  I 
took  a  walk  with  Major  Marriot, 
who  has  had  the  care  of  Tippuo's 
family  since  their  arnval  here»  to 
see  a  palace  or  p|igoda,  now  con- 
verted into  a  magazine.  It  fonqs 
one  side  of  the  public  square,  in 
\ihich  are  also  the  palaces  of  the 
princps,  the  commandant's  house, 
and  the  hquses  of  the  chief  inha- 
bitants. In  the  front  is  a  lofty  gate- 
way of  the  usual  inelegant,  but 
imposing  architecture.  On  each 
side  is  a  statue  of  a  kind  of  blue 
stone,  with  four  arms,  which  were 
found  under  groundi  in  the  interior 
of  the  building,  and  have  been 
placed  here  by  the  British.  After 
passing  the  gateway  on  the  left,  is 
a  very  noble  apartment,  supported 
by  pillars,  singularly  but  beautifully 
carved.  Is^thing  Wt  the  patient 
labour  of  a  Hindoo  could  bare 
finished  so  minute  a  work.  Each 
pillar  is  of  a  single  sXonc;:  those 
m  front  are  composed  partly  of 
figures  on  ^orsehtick,  carved  with 
considerable  spirit;  the  others  arc 
on  every  side  (livided  into  square 
compartment^,  many  containing 
the  difterent  adventures  of  Crisbiia 
with  the  Gopi's;  and  the  very 
remarkable  mythological  traditloa 
of  his    treading   on  the  serpent'* 
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l^ead:  on  others  are  tbe  many  fan- 
tastic figures  to  which  the  Hindoo 
religion  has  given  birth.  Major 
Marriot  very  kindly  presented  me 
with  drawings  of  several  of  the 
pillars,  which  it  was  difficult  at 
that  time  to  examine,  from .  the 
quantity  of  stones  that  were  piled 
within.  He  also  inquired  for  me 
from  the  descendants  of  the  build- 
ers, what  tradition  they  have  con- 
cerning the  founder;  but  all  I 
could  Team  was,  that  it  was  built 
by  a  Naig  of  the  place,  about  four 
hundred  years  ago.  The  musnud 
was  placed  in  the  back  part  of  the 
building;  it  was  about  twelve  feet 
square,  and  rested  on  the  back  of  a 
prodigious  tortoise. 

Opposite  to  this  apartment, 
which  was  probably  the  durbar  of 
the  Prince,  is  another,  similar  in ' 
size,  but  of  a  difierent  architecture, 
and  more  plain.  Facing  the  great 
gateway  are  several  small  pagodas 
of  the  Tanjore  architecture,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall.  ITiese  seem 
much  more  ancient  than  the 
others.  As  I  returned,  I  observed 
several  figures  of  Kama  and  his 
monkey  generals  on  the  inside  o^ 
the  gateway.  A  figure  also  was 
pointed  out  to  me,  which  was  said 
to  be  that  of  the  founder.  No- 
thing could  be  more  natural  than 
that  he  should  wish  to  immortalize 
himself  as  the  framer  of  so  beautiful 
a  building.  Tlie  delicacy  of  the 
workmanship  certainly  surpasses  any 
thing  I  have  seen.  ^ 

'The  fort,  of  Vellore  has  been 
chosen  for  the  prison  of  Tippoo's 
family,  from  its  being  one  of  the 
strongest  places  in  India.  The 
walU  are  built  of  very  large  stones, 
and  have  bastions  and  round  towers 
at  short  distances.  A  fausse-bray 
lines  tlie  wall  between  them,  and 
with  its  embattled  rampart,  and 
fcinall    overhanging   squsiri?  to\>'ers. 


produces  a  very  handsome  effect. 
A  deep  and  wide  ditch,  chiefly  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  surrounds  the 
whole  fort,  except  at  one  entrance, 
where  there  was  a  causeway,  ac- 
cording to  the  Indian  system.  They 
are  now  removing  this,  and  con- 
structing the  more  certain  defence 
of  a  draw-bridge  in  its  stead.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  defence,  the 
ditch  is  filled  with  alligators  of  a 
very  large  size.  With  these,  a 
Serjeant  of  the  Scotch  brigade  en- 
gaged in  battle  for  a  small  wager. 
He  entered  th^  water,  and  was  se- 
veral times  drawn  under  by  the  fe- 
rocious animals.  He,  however,  es- 
caped at  last,  with  several  severe 
wounds.  A  elacis  has  been  formed 
where  the  ditch  is  narrow.  The 
whole  reminded  me  very  much  of 
the  architecture  of  the  ancient  .En- 
glish baronial  castles. 

The  fort  of  Vellore  is  so  com- 
pletely commanded  from  the  hills, 
that  a  six-pounder  can  from  any  •  of 
them  throw  a  shot  over  it.  On  the 
three  loftiest  summits  are  three 
forts :  one  only  has  water,  and  is 
too  large ;  did  it  occupy  only  the 
summit,  it  might  be  easily  render- 
ed impregnable ;  and  till  it  is  taken, 
no  attack  can  be  made  on  the  forts 
below.  Hyder  was  aware  of  this, 
and  when  he  besieged  Vellore,  he, 
by  great  exertions,  got  some  pieces 
of  cannon  up  to  a  fourth  point, 
from  which  he  made  a  breach  in 
the  small  fort,  and  intended  to 
have  stormed  it  in  the  night;  but 
was  prevented  by  a  drummer  de- 
serting, and  giving  him  notice  that 
just  within  the  breach  was  a  deep 
pit,  into  which  his  whole  party 
would  otherwise  have  fallen  and 
perished.  He  was,  however,  obli- 
ged to  commence  a  new  attack, 
and  before  he  could  succeed.  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  relieved  the  place.  The 
conquest   of  Mysore  has  rendered 
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Vellore  of  little  importance,  ao  tbat, 
bad  it  not  been  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  Tippoo's  family,  it  would 
most  pk^bsibly  have  been  permitted 
to  go  to  decay. 

The  billft  render  Vellore  ex*- 
tremely  sultry.  The  thermometer 
was  86^  in  the  shade;  yet  on  re* 
turning  from  my  walk,  I  found  the 
British  officers  playing  at  cricket  in 
the  great  square.  No  wonder  if 
the  liver  is  so  frequently  aflected! 
I  should  have  been  very  happy  to 
have  seen  Tippoo's  sons,  but  my 
wish  to  arrive  as  soon  as  possible 
at  Mangalore,  made  me  hasten  my 
departure.  I  sent  my  compliments, 
and  expressed  my  regret  that  I 
could  not  have  the  pleasure  of  pay- 
ing them  a  visit.  From  Major 
Narriot  I  received  every  informa- 
tion respecting  them  that  I  wished 
to  obtain.  They  occupy  the  an- 
cient palace,  to  which  very  large 
additions  were  made  previously  to 
their  arrival.  Th#  public  apart- 
ments are  handsome,  and  common 
to  all  of  them;  but  within,  each 
has  his  own.  They  are  treated 
with  great  attention,  and  have  eyery 
indulgence  that  is  consistent  witn 
the  safe  custody  of  their  persons. 
At  present  they  are  totally  de- 
prived of  the  liberty  of  Quitting  the 
fort,  and  even  at  each  door  of  the 
palace  people  are  placed  to  watch 
them.  These  strict  precautions  have 
only  been  iijjcd  since  the  attempt  to 
hberate  them. 

There  are  in  all,  twelve  sons  and 
eight  daughters  of  Tippoo's.  Fut- 
ty  Hyder,  the  eldest,  but  illegiti- 
mate son,  has  twelve  or  fourteen 
children.  He,  as  well  as  his  three 
next  brothers,  have  50,000  rppees 
each  per  annum ;  a  niuch  larger 
sum  than  he  really  received  during 
his  father's  life-time,  though  he 
was  nominally  in  possession  of  % 
brgerjaghire.    Yet  probably  he  has 


lost  more  than  any  by  the  deposin^r 
of  his  family;  for  diough  TippM) 
^certainly  did  not  intend  bkn  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  musnud,  jei,  as  be  w» 
the  or^y  one  known  to  the  troops, 
and  was  by  no  means  unpopular,  it 
seems  likely  that  he  would  have 
seized  the  succession. 

Futty  Hyder  conducts  liimself 
witlr  the  utmost  propriety,  as  in- 
deed do  all  of  them,  except  Sultan 
Moiz-ud-Deen,  the  eldest  legiti- 
mate son,  who  givct  Major  Mar- 
riot  a  ereat  deal  of  trouUe  by  bis 
misconduct.  He  spends  all  the 
money  he  can  procure  in  buying 
dancing-girls,  runs  in  debt,  and  even 
lately  murdered  a  female  who  had 
been  employed  in  the  harem  as  a 
servant.  All  the  sons,  except  the 
four  eldest,  have  only  25,000  ru« 
pees  per  annum,  which  they  re- 
ceive on  their  being  fourteen  years 
old.  The  females  are  nearly  eight 
hundred  in  number,  including  s^e- 
veral  of  Hyder's.  Tliose  of  rank 
have  each  a  separate  ro<»n,  and  a 
small  allowance  of  pocket-meney ; 
but  the  whole  harem  is  supphed 
with  provisions,  as  in  the  time  of 
Tippoo. 

In  order  that  they  might  be  able 
to  converse  with  Major  Marno?, 
who  had  the  whole  arrangement  of 
their  affairs,  without  a  breach  of 
Mussulman  propriety,  they  adopted 
him  into  the  family,  and,  conse- 
quently, call  him  brother.  He  as- 
sures me  that  they  are  happy  and 
satisfied.  Indeed^  they  have  ino»t 
certainly  sufSercd  no  loss,  as  their 
lot  is  much  better  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been  under  any  sncees- 
sor  of  Tippoo's.  They  come  from 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  each 
furnishes  her  apartment  according 
to  the  fashion  of  her  own  country. 
Major  Mar  riot-  has  therefor^  the 
singular  knowledge  of  the  manneri 
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«nd  of  many  other  Mussulmaun 
kingdoms.  The  allowance  made 
by  Tippoo  Sultaun  to  his  family, 
and  that  of  ilyder,  including  the 
whole  expenses  of  their  mainte- 
nance, were  little  more  than  a  lac 
of  pa<^odas ;  yet  the  British  have 
liberally  appropriated  two  lacs  for 
the  \ise  of  the  prisoners,  which  is 
found  10  be  more  than  sufficient; 
though  if  all  the  sons  should  in- 
crease their  families  like  Futty  Hy- 
der,  it  will  be  difficult  to  say,  what 
will  be  requisite.  I  pity  most  the 
young  females,  many  of  whom 
were  betrothed  before  the  death  of 
their  father,  but  hare  not  yet  been 
permitted  to  go  to  their  husbands. 
it  may  be  dangerous  to  extend  the 
alliance  of  a  family,  which  has  been 
always  looked  up  to  as  the  head 
of  the  Mussulmaun  religion  in  the 
East. 

In  a  small  habitation  near  the 
palace  resides  a  brother  of  Tippoo, 
who  is  deranged.  Major  Marriot 
had  much  trouble  in  removing 
him  from  Serinorapatam.  He  in- 
toxicated himself  with  bang,  and 
salhed  forth  at  the  head  of  his  wo- 
men, declaring  that  he  would  not 
go.  His  poor  women  fell  at  the 
feet  of  the  Major,  conjuring  him 
not  to  put  their  master  to  death. 
At  length  he  was  forced  into  a  pa- 
lanquin by  two  stout  .eunuchs, 
and  care  was  taken  that  he  should 
hare  no  more  bang. 

I  doubted  whether  it  would  not 
at  first  hare  been  more  advisable 
to  remove  the  whole  of  the  Hydcr 
fiunily  to  Calcutta,  where  they 
were  unknown,  and  where  the  ci- 
tadel would  easily  have  lodged 
them;  iTor,  -independently  of  any 
danger  of  these  young  tigers  becom- 
ing again  mischievous,  their  being 
at  Vellore  had  at  least  the  incon- 
venience of  keeping  3000  men  idle, 
who    mijrht    otherwise    have   been 


usefully  employed.  It  is  thought 
advisable  to  have  a  part  of  the  garri- 
son Europeans,  which  renders  the 
evil  still  greater. 

The  fatal  events  which  have  since 
occurred,  prove  that  the  danger 
was  greater  than  I  then  supposed; 
and  the  prudent  consequence  has 
been  the  removal  of  the  males  of 
Tippoo's  family  to  Calcutta.  —  I 
trust  that  the  dreadful  massacre, 
which  took  place  on  the  10th  of 
July,  1806,  has  awakened  the  Go- 
vernors of  India  to  a  due  sense  of 
the  dangers  that  surround  them, 
from  the  determined  hostility  of 
all  the  Mussulmaun  princes  of  that 
country.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Tippoo's  sons,  particularly 
Moiz-ud-Deen,  were  deeply  impli- 
cated in  the  conspiracy ;  and  it  ap- 
pears equally  certain,  that  the 
promptitude  of  Colonel  Gillespie 
alone  saved  us  from'  a  religious  war 
throughout  the  Camatic. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  a 
similar  attempt  was  made  in  Ben- 
gal by  Vizier  AH.  Though  the 
danger  was  at  that  time  obviated, 
yet  the  seeds  of  hostility  still  re- 
main, and  can  be  removed  only  by 
the  vigilance  of  government,  and 
a  scrupulous  attention  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Hindoos,  who  rorai 
a  majority  of  the  population  of  the 
country.  The  enmity  and  attempts 
of  Tippoo's  family  must  have 
proved  completely  unavailing^  had 
we  not  absurdly  furnished  them 
with  arguments  to  mislead  the 
minds  of  the  sepoys,  by  persisting 
in  a  measure,  which  haa  created 
such  general  discontent.  Nothing 
indeed  could  be  n^ore  unfounded 
than  the  insinuations,  that  there 
was  any  intention  of  obliging  the 
sepoys  to'  become  Christians:  It  is 
even  probable  that  the  turban  it- 
self, which  was  proposed  to  be  ge- 
nerally introduced  among  our  na- 
tive 
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live  troops,  vras  in  reality  not  con- 
trary to  their  religious  customs; 
ii£Terthe]e&«,  when  it  was  disco- 
Tcrcd  that  the  objects  of  gwern- 
ment  bad  been  misrepresented^  and 
that  this  very  turban  had  been 
«tatedy  and  generally  believed,  to 
be  only  a  preparatory  step  to  more 
serious  innovations,  it  is  most  in* 
credible  that  the  Governor  of  Ma- 
dras should,  for  a  moinent,  have 
delayed  to  recall  the  order.  Gene- 
ral Cradock  seems  to  have  felt  the 
danger :  and  had  it  not  been  for  kxi 
unfortunate  confidence  in  officers, 
whose  long  period  of  service,  and 
l^reater  experience,  he  naturally 
concluded  must  have  given  them  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  native  cha- 
racter, he  would  probably  have 
prevented  all  discontent,  by  leaving 
the  dress  of  the  sepoys  as  he  found 
it. 

It  would  hare  appeared  strange 
in  any  former  time  that  all  these 
liazards  sliould  have  been  braved 
fer  a  circumstance  of  no  import- 
ance whatsoever;  the  alteration  in 
the  form  of  a  turban,  which  was 
neither  to  protect  the  wearer  from 
injury,  nor  even  inconvenience, 
but  was  merely  to  make  him  look 
prettier  on  parade »  Is  it  not  mor- 
tifying to  behold  our  gallant  sol- 
diers much  more  frequently  re- 
garded as  playthings,  to  gratify  the 
vanity  and  caprice  of  their  colonels, 
than  as  men  destined  to  defend 
them  by  their  exertions  ? 

I  cannot  quit  this  subject,  with- 
out observing,  that  if  any  alteration 
in  the  dress  of  the  sepoy  is  neces- 
sary, I  am  convinced  that  it  may. 
be  easily  carried  into  efiect  by  an 
application  tcf  the  Brahmins,  on 
whose  recommendation  it  would  be 
adopted  by  all  the  Hindoos,  not 
only  without  a  murpur,  but  even 
with  satisfaction^ 
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ing  was  89®  in  the  shade.  The  tea- 
son  is  so  far  advanced,  that  the 
night  is  the  only  time  in  wbich  tra- 
velling is  supportable;  I  thercibre 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  it 
to  reach  the  Gauts,  hoping  that 
when  on  the  Table  land,  the  heal 
would  not  be  so  great.  The  gen- 
tlemen of  the  fort  continued  their 
kind  attentions  to  the  last,  and  kd 
me  fiileen  palanquin  boys,  as  bein^ 
better  than  any  I  could  hire.  At 
nine  I  set  off,  and  travelled  moot 
comfortably  all  inght. 

February  26.— At  a  quarter  be- 
fore six  I  awoke,  and  found  myself 
at  Sautghur,    dii^tant  thirty   miles 
from  Yellore.        The  situation    is 
picturesque,      being       sm-roouded 
with    rocka,    covered     in   part    by 
brushwood.    As  the  next  stage  up 
the  Gaut  was  a  laborious  one,  I  bad 
sent  on  bearers  from  Madras,  at  an 
expense  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
rupees  for  thirty  miles,  the  moi^ 
expensive  stage  that  I  had  yet  tra- 
velled in  India.    They  were  ready,, 
but  the  cooleys  could  not  be  found 
to  carry  the  baggage;  I  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  wait.        I   amu^ied 
myself  in  the  mean  time  by  visiting 
the  Nawaub  of  the  Camatic's  gar- 
den,   which    is  considered    as  the 
best  in  the  country,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  which  he  reserved   in  his 
treaty  with  the   Company.      Like 
all  other  Eastern  gardens,  it  has  no 
beauty;    The  tr«es  are  planted  re- 
gularly, and  water  is  conducted  in 
paall  channels  to  the  root  of  eacfa» 
I  afterwards  wandered  about  aod 
collected  several    species    of  seed. 
The  agave  amertcana  grows  bexe, 
and  in   most  other  places  that    1 
have  passed.     It  is  in  such  profu- 
sion, that  it  is  hardly  ]X)seible  to, 
suppose  it  could  have  been   intro- 
duced from  America.    At  a  qviar- 
ter  ailer  ten  my  cooleys  arrived; 
they    deserved   more    chastisement 

thau 
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than  I  chose  to  order ;  the  ther* 
mometer^  vhich  was  but  79<>  in 
the  iiiomin^^  being  now  89<»  in  the 
shade.  This  exposed  me  not  only 
to  the  heat,  but  also  to  consider- 
able dt]aj,  as  the  boys  would  not 
be  able  to  ^et  on  so  fast  with  the 
great  weight  of  my  palanquin. 
After  proceeding  across  a  plain^ 
where  I  was  nearly  suffocated  by 
the  dust,  and  ascending  a  slight 
hill,  I  came  in  sight  of  the  Gaut 
itself,  winding  up  the  mountain. 
We  rested  a  little  time  at  a  mosque 
near  the  dry  bed  of  a  river,  and 
then  began  to  ascend.  The  first 
part  of  the  ascent  was  so  steep,  that 
I  was  astonished  six  men  were  able 
to  carry  me  up  in  the  heat  of  the 
mid-day  sun.  This  pass  has  been 
widened  and  levelled  since  Mysore 
was  conquered  by  the  British.  Ar- 
tillery can  now  ascend  it  with  little 
difficulty,  which  was  far  from  the 
case  when  Lord  Comwallis  made* 
his  first  and  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Seringapatam.  The  tranquillity  of 
Mysore,  and  the  Camatio,  by  the 
£nal  abolition  of  the  Mussulmaun 
dynasty  of  Hyder,  has  rendered 
the  easy  communication  between 
the  two  countries  an  object  of  great 
importance,  by  the  facility  it  gives 
to  trade.  In  this  light  only  the 
improvement  of  the  road  is  bene- 
ficial, as  we  shall  probably  never 
again  have  to  convey  artillery  up* 
llie  hills  were  covered  with  large 
atones,  among  which  grow  many 
small  trees  and  shrubs,  with  here 
and  there  a  tamarind  apd  a  banian 
tree,  of  great  age  and  size,  llic 
ascent  soon  became  more  gradual, 
with  occasionally  a  small  descent. 
At  one  o'clock,  I  stopped  for  a  short 
time  in  a  choultry.  After  another 
ascent  I  reached,  by  half  past  two, 
a  wretched  village,  called  Naike* 
neray^  where  my  bearers  wished  to 


stop;  but  as  Baitamungalum  was 
the  place  to  which  they  had 
been  hired,  and  where  the  Kajah 
of  Mysore  had  stationed  the  first 
set  of  his  bearers,  I  was  obliged  to 
insist  on  their  going  on,  though  I 
really  pitied  them,  after  having 
exerted  themselves  for  four  hours 
in  the  heat  of  the  day.  At  a  quar- 
ter past  three,  however,  I  found 
them  so  tired,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  advance,  I  therefore  rested 
and  dined* 

The  scenery  had  completely 
changed;  instead  of  the  plain 
which  I  had  passed  over  from  Mar- 
dras,  the  whole  country  was  un- 
dulated, with  a  few  lofty  desolate 
peaks  before  me.  It  appeared  to 
be  extremely  barren,  and  I  was 
disappointed  at  not  seeing  the  ex- 
tensive forests  which  I  had  expect- 
ed. The  thermometer  was  91^ 
Four  of  my  bearers  were  so  ex- 
hausted, that  I'was  obliged  to  leave 
them  behind;  but  jwith  only  eight 
I  contrived  to  reach  Vencatag- 
herry,  where  I  was  met  by  a  hir« 
^  carrah  of  the  Rajah's,  whom  I  im- 
mediately sent  l»ck  io  bring  the 
boys  from  Baitamungalum.  About 
three  in  the  morning  they  arrived^ 
with  a  very  respectable  weH-dress« 
ed  native  officer,  Mahommed  Is- 
sack,  Foojadar  of  Colar,  who,  with 
the  Aumildar  of  the  district,  paid 
his  compliments,  and  the  Utter 
presented  a  nazur  of  firuit  and  flow- 
ers. The  flowers  consisted  of  se* 
veral  strings  of  the  blossoms  of  the 
nyctantbes  sambac,  the  thread 
being  drawn  through  the  pip.  He 
put  several  of  these  round  my  neck, 
others  smaller  round  my  arms,  and 
also  presented  a  nosegay  of  the 
same.  The  scent  was  too  powerful 
to  allow  them  to  continue  long  in 
the  palanquin.  My  ignorance  of  the 
language  rendered  much    ponver- 

sation 


[9t]  Setntry,  Suildingt,  md  InAabitmu  ^  Myort. 

■ation  im^cticabk :    I    however  mj  unit]    eacort.      Tix    caatAij 

contrived!  to    express    1117    wuh  to  wu  flit,  ind  the  road  indifleroit. 

proceed.  At  abort  dUtances  polea  ver«  And: 

February  27.— He     night     vu  mto  the  (^und  mi  each  side  ;  bc- 

cool  and  pleatant ;  before  min-rise  tween  them  a  string  wan  Ktretclied 

the   thermometer     was    oidj    69*.  on  which    werv    lutpended    smal] 

Atday-ii£;ht  I  foitnd  myself  attend-  branched  of  the  mango-tree.     Th» 

cd  by  Mahommed   IsMck  and  the  probably  wm  intended  as   «  crnn- 

Aumildar  on  horae-bacif,    with     a  pliment;   but    it     abo     aerred     to 

ftw  fepoys,   and  a  body  of  armed  mark  the  road.     The  Myiore  bear* 

peons.       As     I     approached    each  er>  were   by    no  meaiu    equal   to 

viltag;e,    two  most  faanh    trumpets  those   I  aent  eu  from  Madras;    t 

were  sounded     by    men  who    nm  great  many  were  under  the  p^an- 

liefore  me.     Ilie  iuhabitants  imme-  quin    at  ooce,  and  aeon  exbcwted 

diately    came   out,     and  the   chief  themseWes. 

man,  without  stopping  the  palan-  By  eleven  o'clock  I  reached  Oul- 
qtiin,  presented  bis  nazur  offruit,  cundapetta,  where  I  found  frctb 
wliilst  the  rest  made  their  salaami,  bearers.  Here  I  rested  vtAa  a 
and  lenerally  ran  aflef  me  for  a  noble  baoian  tree,  and  nufli  cv- 
little  time  to  gratify  their  curiosity.  Joyed  the  cool  water  fVom  Nme  ei- 
At  a  short  distmice  fi-am  Baitamim-  ctilent  cocoa-nuts  which  had  been 
galnm  the  Cutwal  was  waiting  for  presented,  in  this  placa  i«  a  dn- 
ne,  and  a  guard  of  sepoys,  wbo  gular  mass  of  rocks  neaped  od  t«a 
attended  me  into  t^ie  town,  which  another  ia  a  most  &i»^stic  Baan- 
is  inrroutided  by  a  mud  waU.  The  ncr.  On  one  of  the  largest  wm  a 
houses  are  many  of  them  new,  and  pagoda  and  some  babitatteot. 
•n  appearance  of  prosperity  speaks  WaHs  hsTe  becR  carried  from  eae 
in  favour  of  the  present  govern-  to  the  other,  so  as  to  fom  a  de- 
ment. F.rery  tillage  that  I  passed  fence,  and  the  whrfe  is  surraunded 
had  something  like  a  wall  or  fort  to  by  a  hedge  and  jungle.  A  trm  co- 
defend  it;  a  strong  proof  that,  un-  coa-nut  trees  were  cultivated  in 
der  the  Musiahnaun  dyna^y,  pro.  the  garden,  but  n«te  are  to  be  M«n 
perty  was  in  a  very  unprotected  elsewhere.  By  twehe  the  tber- 
ftate.  The  country  was  in  gene*  mometer  was  at  00°,  and  w«  were 
ral  weD  culttrated,  obliged  to  stop.    The  chief  aCcer 

The  Aumildar  supplied  me  plen-  of  each  TiHage    that   1  passed  pn^ 

tifiiUy  with    eggs    and   milk,     for  sented   me  with   fi-uit   and    sugar. 

which  he    refuted   any   payment.  The  crowds  of  Mtowers  that    at- 

having  orders   from   Pumeaii,  the  tended  them  were  Tcty  great;  md 

Dewan  of  Mysore,  to  provide  me  unless  from  having   notice  of  my 

with  every  thing  I  wanted.    It  was  arrival, 

the  same  also  with  respect  to  my  made 

bearers,  die    Foojadar  not  permit-  been 

ting  me   to   pay  them,  or  to  give  semble 

them   any  thmg,  saying  that  Pur-  la^es, 

neah  would  never  forgive  him  if  he  greatei 

did ;  and  he  watched  me  so  cloi:c)y,  mande 
that  I   seldom  was    aUe    to   do  it         At « 

without  his  knowledge.  in  sigl 

At  eight  I  set  ou   myself  tvitfa  coss. 
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officers,  and  a  crowd  greattr  than 
any  I  had  yet  seen.  They  attended 
me  into  the  town^  and  deposited 
me  in  a  g^arden  belonging  to  the 
young  Ra^ah.  It  was  shady  and 
pleasant.  The  Foojadar  being  now 
in  his  capital,  sent  me  an  excellent 
dinner  of  fbwb  and  a  pillau.  In 
the  garden  were  cabbages,  arti- 
chokes, cucumbers,  and  grapes,  be- 
sides the  usual  fruits.  Colar  is  now 
fttrongas  a  mud  fort ;  it  has  two  very 
lofty  walls,  and  in  the  town  a  cavaUer 
of  stone  Uiat  rises  high  above  them. 
At  the  ^es  are  additional  works. 
The  houses  within  are  not  nume- 
rous. 

At  fire  I  departed,  attended  still 
by  my  firiend  the  Foojadar,  and  the 
Aumii  of  the  district.    It  wa$  with 
diiHculty  that  my  usual  guard  of 
twenty    sepoys   made  way  for  me 
through  the  crowds  in  the  pettah, 
which  joins  the  fort,  and  is  neat 
and  populous.    At  the  end  of  it  I 
patised  the  tomb  of  Hyder's  father, 
and  the  mausoleum  where    Hyder 
himself  lay,    till  his    son  removed 
him  to  the  Lolbaug  near  Seringa* 
patam.    The  domes  are  handsome, 
surrounded  by    trees,  and  backed 
by  a  lofty  and  craggy  hill,  which 
altogether  form  a    beautiful  view. 
This  was  the  birth-place  of  Hyder, 
whose  rapid  elevation  and  unques- 
tionable talents  have  led  to  an  in- 
quiry into  the  origin  and  the  for* 
mer  state  of  his  family.       It  ap- 
pears nearly  certain  that  they  were 
originally  from   Arabia,    and   pro- 
bably of  high  descent :  for  the  firf>t 
who  reached  India  aoout  the  year 
1660,  was  on  his  arrival  appointed 
Moulah  of  the-mosque  at  Viziapore, 
and  on    his  removal   to  Culbarga, 
was  allowed    to  unite    himself  by 
marriage  with  a  celebrated  faquir's 
iiimily,  which  takes  its  name  from 
that  pkree.     It  was  8r  junior  branch 
of  tbf    family,    which  afterwarcUf 


on  some  discontent,  removed  firom 
Culburga  to  Sera,  and  entered  in^ 
to  the  service  of  its  Soubadar.  Oii 
the  conquest  of  the  Mahrattas 
the  Soubadar  was  removed  to  Co« 
lar,  which  purgunnah  was  given 
him  as  a  maintenance.  In  his 
service  Futty  Naig,  the  father 
of  Hyder,  rose  to  considerable 
consequence,  and  was  at  length 
employed  by  the  Rajah  of  Serin* 
gapatam,  in  whose  service  he 
died»  and  was  succeeded  in  all  hia 
commands  by  his  son  Hyder  Alii, 
with  whose  history  the  English 
reader  is  now  well  acquainted.  The 
British  government  have  liberally 
continued  the  allowance  he  made 
to  the  college  of  Mussulmaun 
priests  to  pray  for  the  repose  of  his 
father's  soul.  They  were  standing 
a^  the  gate  to  pay  their  complin 
ments. 

The  Toad  Had  lately  been  repair- 
ed, and  was  still  marked  by  the 
strings  of  mango  branches.  We 
winded  among  the  hills,  but  as- 
cended none.  Tlie  country  is  wild, 
and  apparently  not  fertile. 

At  seven  I  received  the  compli- 
ments of  the  Aumil  of  Nursapore, 
who  met  me  with  fresh  bearers, 
and  the  usual  presents.  I  here  saw 
neither  town  nor  village.  When 
tiie  night  set  in,  the  number  of 
torches  was  sufficient  to  dispel 
darkness  for  a  considerable  distance. 
At  one  I  was  awakened  by  my 
boys  to  receive  the  profusion  of 
fruit  brought  me  by  the  Aumil 
of  Ouscotta,  which  they  well  knew 
would  be  tlietrs.  He  was  attended 
by  a  great  num'ber  of  nautdi-girls, 
and  a  most  noisy  and  discordant 
band  of  trumpets  and  other  instru- 
ments, which  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  silencing.  By  some  good  for- 
tune I  passed  Kismarajahpore  with- 
out being  disturbed. 

February  28.— At  six  the  cele- 
brated 
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brated  town  of  Ban§^alore  was  in 
view.  The  country  was  more 
naked  than  any  I  had  yet  seen. 
The  pettah  through  which  I  passed 
is  large  and  even  yet  very  populous, 
though  it  suflOsred,  of  course*  se* 
verely  during  the  irruptions  of 
Lord  Comwallis.  The  fort  had 
been  destroyed  by  Tippoo  after  the 
British  retired,  as  he  found  they 
took  it  with  facihty,  yet  coukL  keep 
it  against  any  power  of  his.  Pur- 
neah  is  putting  it  into  repair*  and 
even  making  it  stronger  than  it  ever 
was.  The  glacis  is  a  fine  one.  I 
was  met  here  by  a  brother-in-law  of 
the  Dewan'sy  who  is  Aumil  of  the 
district.  He  brought  me  a  smaller 
present  of  fruit  than  any  I  had  yet 
received,  and  treated  me  with  much 
more  neglect.  Hearing  from  his 
servant  that  Major  Lambton  was 
encamped  without  the  town,  I  pre* 
ferred  paying  him  a  visit  to  going 
into  it.  I  learnt  from  him  that 
the  Aumil  was  ignorant,  avaricious, 
and  totally  unfit  for  his  situation. 
A  dispute  having  arisen  between 
Major  Lambton's  followers  and 
some  of  the  townVpeopIe,  I  amused 
myself  with  attending  to  Uie  debate. 
The  Aumil  came  in  on  the  occasion, 
and  without  taking  off  his  sho^; 
a  mark  of  disrespect  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  shown  to  a  person,  who 
was  considered  as  his  sovereign's 
guest. 

Major  Lambton  has'^een  for 
some  time  employed  in  measuring 
six  dcg^es  to  the  north  of  the  line 
within  the  tropic,  to  compare  the 
degrees  there  with  the  deg^rees  to 
the  south,  as  measured  by  the 
Spanish  and  French  in  South  Ame- 
rica. He  is  extending  his  labours 
across  the  peninsula,  which  will 
add  much  to  our  geographical 
knowledge.  He  informs  me  that 
he  found  many  places  in  the  Carna- 
tic   more    inaccurately   laid    down 


than  in  the  interior  of  Myaore.    la 
placing  Arcot,  there  was  an  enor 
of  nine  miles.     He  also  confimicd 
an  observation   thai  I  bad    made, 
that   within  the   territodes  of  the 
Company,    the   natives  ire    much 
more  uncivil  than  in  any  other  part 
of  India.    This  is  owing,  I  woM 
hope,    to  die    independence    they 
feel    from  the  equu  protectioD  ^ 
British  law ;  if  so^  no  one  can  re- 
gret   the    trifling     inconremeoces 
they  may    suffer    in  consequence. 
Mr.  Heyne,  the  surgeon  at  the  sU- 
tion,  waited  on  me*    I  found  that 
he  had  expected  me,  and  proivided 
for  my  accommodations  in  the  pa- 
lace  of  Hyder    within    the  town, 
where    there   are  very    handsooK 
gardens  in  the  Asiatic  style.   He  pre- 
sented me  with  the   seeds  of  sc- 
veral  plants,  and  drawings  of  thcn^ 
possesstitg  great  merit,  by  a  'native. 
His  knowledge  of  botany,  and  his 
indefatigable  exertions,  wiQ  rendtf 
the  collection  he  is  forming  of  the 
plants  of  the  Table  land  of  Mysom, 
valuable   and    interesting.      I  was 
much  gratified  by  a  plate  of  atnrv- 
berries  firom  the  Sultaun's  garden^ 
It  is  probable  that  every  Enropesn 
vegetabl^^  and  most  of  the  fruits, 
might  be  ^cultivated  here  in  .perlec- 
lion.      The    climate    is    now    ex- 
tremely pleasant,  and  I  understand, 
even   m  summer,  not  liable  to  the 
hot  winds  which    bum  up   every 
thing  in  the  Camatic.    It  is  abo 
very  healthy. 

After  an  early  dinner  I  departed 
by  three  o'clock.  My  old  friend 
the  Foojadar  had  left  me;  of  the 
Aumil  I  saw  nothing;  and  had 
only  a  hircarrah  of  rumeah^a  to 
attend  me.  I  passed  through  a 
country  little  cultivated,  with  orach 
jungle,  to  Kingeri,  which  haa  a 
small  mud  fort  in  good  repair*  and 
a  pettah  apparently  well  filled  with 
inhabitants.      I  was  again  on  ray 

way 
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way  by  six.  Tiic  cmintry  -was 
more  wild,  and  the  road  more  un- 
even. Tigers  are  said  to  be  here  in 
^reat  abundance,  but  our  numerous 
lights  secured  us  from  any  attack. 
By  twelve  I  reached  Uamagcri,  and 
received  the  usual  presents  almost 
without  awaking. 

February  29. — At  six  in  the 
morning  1  found  myself  attended 
by  the  Aumildar,  who,  on  my 
opening  my  palanquin,  presented 
me  with  the  greatest  quantity  of 
fruit  I  had  yet  received :  the  jacks 
and  water  melons  were  remarkably 
fme.  Before  I  could  dispose  of  it, 
the  Cutwal  of  Muddoor,  to  which 
place  I  was  approaching,  made  his 
salaams  and  presents,  so  that  my 
palanquin  was  quite  loaded  t  I 
therefore  began  to  toss  the  fruit 
among  the  crowd  that  attended, 
for  which  breach  of  etiquette,  and 
want  of  proper  dignity,  I  was  soon 
punished  by  the  clouds  of  dust  they 
raised  in  the  scramble.  By  ten  I 
reached  Muddien;  by  twelve  the 
thermometer  was  91^  in  the  palan- 
f^uin.  My  g^ard  soon  tired,  and 
was  lefl  behind;  we  kept  on  how- 
ever till  half  aRcr  one,  when  I 
reached  a  single  house  at  Tooper- 
kera. 

The  country  from  that  place  was 
extremely  rocky,  but  in  many  parts 
cultivated.  I  ^saw  several  tanks, 
which  I  learnt  were  the  works  of 
former  Rajahs,  and  not  of  the 
Mussulmaun  dynasty.  Tippoo  de- 
stroyed many,  but  built  none. 
After  a  small  ascent,  the  plain  of 
IVIysore  broke  on  my  view,  with 
Seringapatam  in  its  centre.  The 
view  of  the  capital  disappointed  * 
me  much|;  the  only  conspicuous 
objects  are  the  minarets  of  the 
mosque,  which  are  neither  lofty 
nor  elegant,  and  a  cavalier  of  seve- 
ral stories,  on  which  the  British 
colours  were  flying.    At  a   village 


two  miles  from  the  torni  I  was  met 
by  Major  Symons,  who  dehvered 
me  a  letter,  informing  me  that 
Colonel  De  Meuron,  who  com- 
manded in  Serhigapatam,  had  pre- 
pared the  palace  of  Tippoo  for  my 
reception.  Bucherow,  the  deputy 
of  Pumeah  in  the  Patana  district* 
also  met  me  with  a  very  large  es- 
cort, and  accompanied  me  into  the 
town.  I  was  received  by  the  dif- 
ferent guards  with  presented  arms ; 
and  on  reaching  the  main  guard, 
which  is  in  the  palace,  found  Co« 
lonel  De  Meuron,  and  all  the  offi- 
cers of  his  regiment,  waiting  to 
receive  me.  •  After  paying  their 
compliments  they  attended  me  to  the 
apartments  of  the  late  haughty 
tyrant  of  Mysore. 

The  Lolmahal,  or  private  resi- 
dence of  Tippoo  consists  but  of 
cue  square,  three  sides  of  which 
are  divided  into  two  stories,  with  a 
verandah  of  unpainted  wood  in 
front:  behind  were  many  small 
rooms,  used  by  him  as  ^varehouses* 
but  now  painted  and  fitted  up  for 
the  Resident;  the  fourth  side  con- 
sisted of  a  single  room,  the  height 
of  the  whole  building.  It  was  the 
durbar  of  the  tyrant,  in  which  he 
sat  and  wrote,  or  received  his  mi- 
nisters. It  is  a  very  handsome 
room,  about  seventy  feet  wide  in 
front,  and  forty  deep.  The  walb 
are  painted  red,  with  a  gilt  trellis- 
work  running  over  it,  formed  by 
the  tigers'  scratch,  the  favourite 
ornament  of  Tippoo.  Sentences 
from  the  Koran  in  letters  of  gold 
on  a  red  ground,  each  about  a  foot 
high,  run  round  the  room  as  a 
cornice.  Three  rows  of  pillars 
sustain  the  roof,  which  is  painted 
hke  the  sides  of  the  room.  Each 
pillar  is  of  a  single  piece  of  wood 
painted  red,  and  highly  varnished. 
The  shape  is  fantastic,  bulging 
much   towards    the    bottom,    but 
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a^ain  narrowing  till  they  join  a  base  only    etnbenled    a    lar^e    proper^ 

of  black  marble.     Behind  the  dur«  tion  of  the  revenue,  \nk  fduniimd 

bar  is  a  small  room  where  the  ty-  the    unfortunate    Hindoos    trithoot 

rant    slept,    when    fear    or    an^er  control;    and    even    carried     their 

would  permit  him.    Therif  are  only  depravity  so  ftir  as  to  make  sectet 

two    windows,    both    i^rated    with  inquiries  respecting  the  femaies  of 

iron,  and  the  door  is  strongly  se-  their  districts,  and    if  they  hard 

cured.      The    only  entrances  into  of  any  remarkable  for  besixty,  to 

the  Lolmahal  are  throug'h  the  ha*  hare  them  forcibly  removed  to  dietr 

rem  that  adjoined,  and  through  a  ^lenanas.    As  there  was  no  regular 

narrow  winding  passage,  where  his  police     throughout     the    country, 

firani  had  chained  some  tigers  as  an  some    districts    were    generaDy    in 

additional  defence.    When    in  the  rebellion;    and  it  was  not  an  ud^ 

Ticinity  of  Seringapatam>  lie  never  frequent  circumstance  for  the  Pat« 

slept  at  any  of  his  country  palaces,  tels,  or  head  men  of  two  or  three 

irat  constantly  returned  to  this  more  districts,  to  assemble  together  and 

•ecure  fortress.      Tippoo  seems  to  oblige    the  Aumil  to    grant  tfa«n 

have  been  deservedly  punished  for  their  lands  at  whatever  price  they 

Ilia  tynnny,  bv  the  fears  that  ever  pleased  to  fix :     if  he  resisted,  he 

attend  it.     He  knew  that  his  oppres-  was    usually     murdered.       Soine- 

•ion    had'  dienated   the    aiTections  tiroes  Tippoo  had  leisure  to  poaish 

of  a  large  proportion  of  his  sub^  them,  and  then  he  did  so  most  se- 

jects,    whose    innocent     prejudices  verely;  but  at  other  tiiAea  he  had 

his   bigotry   had    driven     him    to  more    important     avocadona,    and 

violate  in  the  most  cruel  manner;  their  impunity  encouraged  a  repe> 

not  only  by  destroying  their  tem«  titipn  of  the  offence.    The  natural 

pies,  and  depriving  the   Brahmins  consequence  was,    that  the  actual 

of  their  revenues,  iMit  by  violating  revenue  of  the  country  was  raipidly 

their  daughters,  and  forcing  them  to  diminishing,  and  even  of  that  not 

conform  to  his  religion.    We  need  more  than  two-thirds  ever  reached 

not  therefore  wonder  if  he  felt  that  the  royal  treasury,     if  there   coold 

every  precaution  was  necessary  for  be  any  doubts  of  Tippoo's  detcrv* 

his  personal  safety.  ing  the  title  I  have  given  him,  his 

I  cannot  help  expressing  my  as-  conduct    in   Canara    and    Malabar 

tonishment    that   any    one   should  would  place  it  beyond  doubt    The 

have  been    found    to  approve  the  otter  extermination  of  the  Nairs  of 

conduct^  and  praise  the  character  rank,  who  by  conquest  had  bccosie 

of  Uppoo;  yet  in  tiie  jjublic  meet-  his  subjects,  seems  to  have  been  in- 

ings  of  the  India  Company  it  has  tended,  and,  as  far   as  lay  ia  his 

been  asserted  that  he  was  not  a  ty«  power,  was    by  him    carried   into 

ramt.    If  he  was  not,  I  confess  my-  effect;  for  in  Malabar,  at  itsxiestoa 

self  incsrpable  of  conceiving    any  to  us,  there  were  none  remainiiif, 

character  to  which  that  title  can  and  in  Canara  they  were  diminished 
be  affixed.     Th,e    internal   govern-^  one  half. 

ment  of  his  country  was  most  op-  To  the  assertion,  that  many  had 

pressive,   having    placed    unliunted  quilted  our  provinces  to  live  under 

confidence  in  a  set  of  Aumils,  who  tne  milder  government  of  Tippoo, 

had  DO  other  recommendation  than  it  is  iroposi^ible  to  give  any  other 

that  they  were  Mus&ulmauns,  and  reply  than  a  positive  denial  of  its 

who,  being  boimd  by  no  oaths,  not  truth ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  eoo- 

jecture 
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jectUTC  on  what  authority  it  is  the  pupils  of  Peer  Zaddah.  The 
stated.  Hyder  indeed  carried  off  event  was  however  very  difTerent; 
from    the    Camatic    above    60,000  ^  for  tlie  Hinndoos,  being  by   far  the 


fumihes^  of  whom  only  a  vestige 
remained  when  Lord  Comwallis 
entered  Mysore;  but  these  unfor- 
tunate beings,  so  far  from  being: 
satisfied  with  their  situation,    had 


most  numerous,  beat  their  assail- 
ants, and  continued  their  proces- 
sion in  triumph.  The  next  day 
the  Peer  presented  himself,  with 
aU  his  pupils,  at  the  durbar  of  Hy- 


found  the  yoke  of  Tippoo  so  heavy,,  der,  and  complained  of  the  injuries 
that  they  joyfully  seized  the   first  .  they  had*  received.      Hyder  heard 


opportunity  to  return  to  their  na- 
tive plains.  The  code  of  laws 
which  Tippoo  promulgated,  and 
wiiich  has  been  so  much  praised 
by  an  honourable  gentleman  at  the 
India  House,  was  never  even  at- 
tempted to  be  carried  into  effect, 
and  was  merely  meant  by  the  ty- 
rant to  hand  him  down  to  posterity 
as  a  Mussulmaun  legislator. 

Hyder  was  indeed  a  difTerent 
character:  he  might  be  an  usurper; 
but  he  certainly  governed  the 
provinces  he  had  seized  from  his 
sovereign,  or  conquered  from  the 
neighbouring  princes,  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  inhabitants,  without  per- 
mitting his  prejudices,  as  a  Mus- 
sulmaun,  to  influence  his  conduct 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Hindoo.^, 
as  the  following  anecdote  will  very 
remarkably  show.  A  celebrated^ 
MusBuhnaun  saint,  called  Peer 
Zaddah,  resided  at  Seringapatam, 
and  was  greatly  reverenced.  On 
the  festival  of  Shri  Runga,  the  God- 
dess of  Abundance,  when  her 
8tatue  was,  as  usual,  carried  in 
procession  from  the  teinpk  through 
the  streets,  it  unfortunately  passed 
the  door  of  the  Peer,  whose  pupils 
being  irritated  at  the  idolatry,  sal- 
lied   forth,   beat    the  people,    and 


thenri   patiently,    and    then     asked 
them    what  they    wanted  of  him : 
they  had  attacked  the  party-,   and 
had  been  deservedly  beaten ;  what 
eUe  could   they  expect?  and   what 
had  induced  them  to  act  so?     The 
Peer  replied,  "  that  the  procession 
"  was    an    insult    to   the    Mussul- 
"  maun  religion,  and  ought  not   to 
"  be    suftered     under    a     Mussul- 
"  maun   government,   whilst  he,   a 
"  Mussuhnaun   prince,   was  at  the 
*'  head   of    it.*'       Hyder    instantly 
interrupted  him  by  asking,    *'  Who 
"  told  you  that  this  was  a  Mussul- 
"  maun  government,  or  that  I  was 
"at  the  head   of  it?    I  am  sure  I 
"  never   did."      On   this  the   Peer 
desired  a  private  audience,    which 
was    granted;    when,     finding    he 
could  not  change  Hyder's  determi- 
nution,  he  declared  his  intention  of 
quitting    the    place.       Hyder    told 
him,    be    might   go    wherever    he 
please<l.     K\tremely   indignant,  he 
retired  to  Arcot,    where  many   fa- 
quirs at  that  time  resided ;   but  not 
finding  his  new  residence   as  plea- 
sant as  his  old  one,  he  shortly  re- 
turned to  Seringapatam,  and  wish- 
ed  again   to  live  within    the   fort. 
Hyder   however   positively   refused 
his  permission,  telling  him,    '*  that 


drove  them  and  the  Goddess  back  ^'  he  had  proved  himself  unworthy 
to  her  sanctuary.  The  Brahmins 
complained  to  Hyder,  who  told 
them  that  they  ought  to  defend 
themselves  when  attacked.  The 
next  day  the  procession  again  went 
Ibrth,  and  was  again  attacked  by 
1809. 


of  doing  so,  but  that  he  would 
"  give  him  a  house  any  where 
"  el«6."  The  Peer  retired  in 
tvrath  to  the  Black  Town,  where 
he  died,  and  was  buried  at  China- 
pat^im. 
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By  this  uniform  system  of  pru- 
dt-nce  and  moderation,  Hyder  left 
hi«  son  a  prosperous  and  improving 
kin^<lom,  a  strung,  and,  Tor  an 
Asiatic,  nell-disciplined  army,  and 
a  numerous  and  ronlenteil  popula- 
tion. It  i!i  said,  that  on  hi«  death- 
bed, he  advistd  his  successor  to  re- 
concile himself  to  th(?  Engli?h,  and 
cultivate  their  fritndMiip.  Had 
he  done  so,  it  is  probable  that  he 
vuuld  have  transmitted  to  his  pos- 
terity the  advantages  he  received. 
Instead  of  tliis,  a  want  of  judg- 
ment, and  a  strong  spirit  of  super- 
stiiion,  drove  him  into  hoidilities, 
which  ended  in  hia  destruction. 
Any  person  who  has  the  good  of 
mankind  at  heart,  cannot  regret  the 
event.  Th«  tyranny  of  a  very 
small  proportion  of  Mussulmaun;) 
over  the  native  Hindoos  has  been 
put  an  end  to;  the  province  of 
Mysore;  which  under  them  was 
gomg  rapidly  to  decay,  is  fast 
recover  in  i;,  and  already  yields  a 
greater  real  revenue  than  the  former 
nominal  amount ;  the  tanks  which 
Tippoo  had  destroyed,  solely  be- 
cause they  were  built  by  Hindoo 
Itajahs,  though  of  the  utmost  value 
to  liii  sub.iects,  are  now  repairing; 
and  towns,  which  he  had  depo- 
pulated liy  his  armies,  or  by  the  no 
less  fure,  but  sioiver,  operation  of 
a  proliiiiition  to  tra.rip  wilh  their 
nt-Mrlilwur?,  because  he  hore  an  anti- 
pathy to  them,  arc  recovcrina;  Iheir 
trade  and  iuhahitanl!',,  and  rising  to 
inure  than  their  former  priKperity. 

It  was  ivith  hcanf'cit  satisfaction 
that  I  san-  sndi  evident  marks  of 
the  good  governint'iit  of  Puineah, 
who,  a?"  Dewan,  has  the  manau-e- 
nieiit  of  tlie  eouiilry  during  llie 
Itajih's  minority;  tor  it  was  the 
British  influence  v.-hicb  had  ele- 
vated him  to  the  Hiluation,  and  it 
ffas  the  British    arms  which    had 


banished  the  tyrant'i  familr,  tatl 
ka  him  at  hberty  to  act  fot  iIn: 
benefit  of  his  country;  for  ahb  ouch 
under  Tippoo  he  had  rery  p^ai. 
power,  it  was  impossible  to  reawrc 
the  bigoted  prejudice*  of  hjs  laaxts' 
!^;n:=t  bis  Hindoo  subjects,  or  to 
controul  his  chief  favourite.  Hen 
Saduc,  who  was  a  muiitter  of  tynn- 
ny  and  avarice. 

I  dined  with  Colond  dr  Menrm, 
who  had  invited  all  bis  oScers  to 
meet  me.  He  resides  in  a  port  of  the 
palace  of  Hydcr,  The  state  room 
was  painted  green,  which  scemi  to 
have  been  a  favounte  colour  of  tlwt 
chief,  with  much  gilding.  It  j»ui> 
on  one  side  to  the  huvm,  andopcBs- 
into  the   public  fumxr*.. 

March  13.— After  breakfiit  I 
descended  to  Tippoo's  durfau*,  at- 
tended by  Major  Symons,  whu 
kindly  acted  as  inierprrtcr,  irheic 
I  received  the  compliments  of  Nar- 
singrow,  eldest  son  to  Pumtab, 
and  Bucherow,  his  deputy.  They 
deliTcred  the  Sajah's  congratnla- 
tiuna  on  my  arrival  at  Serjngapa- 
tam,  and  an  invitation  to  his  resi- 
dence at  Mysore,  which  I  acccpicil 
for  the  morrou.  Narungrow  pre- 
sented a  nazur  of  fruit,  staawl»,&r. 
He  assured  me  of  bis  faibcT'i  re- 
gret that  hia  necessary  abviK? 
with  the  array  on  the  frontier  pre- 
ventcil  him  from  paying  om  a  viwt, 
but  th.Dt  he  hoped  I  had  recetwl 
every  prqier  attention  on  iny  jour- 
ney, according  to  hia  inalructi«n». 
I  in  return  told  him  that  I  bsd 
every   ms'.ni  to  he  grati&ed  by  the 

that  I  1  in< 


ordered 
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and  that  be  hoped  I  would  not 
mortify  fats  father  by  mentioning  it 
again. 

I  thourrht  that  it  would  be  ren- 
uenng  a  service  to  the  people  of 
Ban^^adore,  if  i  reported  the  mis- 
conduct of  Pumeah's  brother-in- 
law,  the  Aumil;  I  therefore  hinted 
that  I  had  experienced  more  ne- 
g^lect  there  than  in  any  other  place, 
contrasting  his  behaviour  with  that 
of  the  Foojadar  of  Colar.  Nar-» 
sin  grow  assured  me  it  was  only  ow- 
ing to  ignorance,  but  that  he  should 
instantly  communicate  the  circum- 
■taiice  to  his  father. 

The  usual  Asiatic  conversation 
tiow  took  place4  Bucherow  ex- 
pressed the  satisfaction  of  the  Ra- 
jah on  my  lionouring  his  country 
with  a  visit ;  tlie  gratitude  he  felt 
to  my  countrymen,  and  particu- 
larly Lord  Welicslcy,  for  having 
removed  him  from  a  dun;iTon, 
where  his  life  was  in  danger  from 
violence,  and  even  from  poverty, 
to  a  throne,  and  the  protection  of 
the  English;  and  represented,  in 
very  pathetic  terms,  the  distress 
to  which  the  poor  little  boy,  the 
hit  of  his  line,  had  been  reduced, 
^ith  his  mother  and  relations. 
He  and  Narsingrow  declared,  that 
no  other  nation  would  have  given 
up  to  the  lawful  sovereign,  a  coun<^ 
try  which  they  had  conquered 
from  a  tyrant;  and  that  all  they 
could  do  would  be  to  express  their 
gretitade,  by  an  inviolable  attach- 
ment to  their  benefactors.  I  assur- 
ed them  that  the  whole  nation  a|>- 
provcd  of  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Wclleiky  in  reinstating  the  Rajah/ 
and  that  they  relied  with  implicit 
confidence  on  his  friendship  and 
<>n  tlie  attachment  of  Purneah  to 
them.  I  presented  to  each  a  pair 
of  shswk,  which  I  put  over  their 
4 boulders  with  my  own  hands. 
On  our  being  again  seated,  Ma- 


jor Symons  informed  me,  that  two 
of  Tippoo's  nephews    were  without, 
and  wished  to  be  presented  to  me. 
They     are     sons   of    Abdul    Keer 
Cawn,    Nawaub    of   Savanore,    by 
a  sister  of  Tippoo*8  who  died  late- 
ly.       Ilyder    Hassein  Cawn,    the 
eldest,    is   about  eighteen,-  uncom- 
monly like  his  uncle,  as  I  am  told, 
and  with   very  pleasing  manners  ; 
the     other     is    only      fourteen,     a 
very  fine  lx>y,  but  with  no  manners 
,at    all.       I   embraced  them    both 
on  their  entrance,,  but  seated  them 
on   my   left    hand.       I    could  not 
for  a  moment  drive  from  my  mind 
the   strange   vicissitude  which   had 
now  placed  me  in  the   very  palace 
of  tlie  haughty  Tippoo,  to  receive 
the   camplimfnts    of    his    nephews, 
and    tho    pre-scnts  of  his  ministers. 
Any  thiiu^  whioh  mi'^ht  be  painful 
in    this   was    however  done    away, 
by    the  knov.'letl;^(.*  that  they  wei-e 
all  rejoiced   and    benefited   by  the 
change.     Tippoo*s  own  family  w^erc 
by  no  means  well  provided  for  by 
him:  these  boys  have  now  a  more 
ample    allowance  from  the  British 
government  *than  they  would  have 
had,  had   he  lived,  and  their  inde- 
pendence  is  as  great:  their  father 
is  at  present  deposed,    but  it  seems 
by  no  means   improbable  that   he 
may  be  reinstated;  they  are  under 
.no    constraint,    and    live    as    tliey 
please.     The  eldest  paid  the  usual 
Asiatic   compliment  of  hoping   for 
my  friendship,   and  that    I  would 
extend  my  protection  to  his  father : 
the  youngest  was  silent.      Aflcr  a 
short  time  I  ordered  pawn  and   at- 
tar, which  was  a  signal    for  their 
departure.     I  made   no  distinction 
in  delivering  these  articles,  between 
the  son  of  the   minister    and  the 
nephews  of    the  deposed    Sultaun, 
though  the  former  is  now  the  high- 
est in  rank;  but  the  remembrance 
of  what  the   family    of  the  latter 
-    G'  2  once 
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once  were,  inducfd  me  to  pay  buried  Bereral  of  tlie  family;  it>1 
ttjtm  rvery  attention.  1  gave  to  acain  without  that,  but  on  an  t^- 
fach  of  tliem  a  shawl  of  superior  vated  platlbrm  which  goes  round 
<]uality.  the  whole  builditi";,  are    the  toi^^ 

Accompanied  by  Major  Symons,  of  several  faithful  sirrvant».  Tl;-; 
I  visited  the  Lolbau!>,  a  country  British  government  have,  with  iii.ir 
palace,  situated  at  liie  other  ex-  iisual  Hberaliiy,  continued  the  alius- 
trcmity  of  the  island '  on  'vhirh  ance  tor  the  Moulahs  to  read  uic 
Serinjiapatam  is  built.  It  was  be-  Koran.  The  expense  of  thia  aroour.i^ 
fun  by  Hyder,  and  finished  in  17^0,  to  (wo  thousand  pagodas  per  annu:! 
when  he  was  fii;h(ing  in  the  Car-  Three  pagodas  per  day  are  ai  ' 
iiatic.  He  never  returned  to  inha-  distributed  in  clwrity  at  the  mait- 
bit  it.      It   is  of  two  stoi-ies  high,    soleum. 

and  by  no  means  an  inelegant  We  next  vjiited  a  vpry  pleasL-.i 
building.  The  ground  floor  seems  country  palace,  built  by  Ti]'!*-' 
to  have  been  occupied  by  ihe  al-  nearer  the  town.  It  is  the  re^i- 
tendants,  and  is  very  public;  above,  dence  of  General  Wcllesley  wha 
are  some  excelltnt  apartments,  and  here ;  and  he  has  contrived  n 
balconies  opening  into  courts,  for  make  it  a  very  good  house  fin  ^: 
the  Sultaun  to  sit  in,  and  pive  European,  without  destroyinff  i^ 
siidience.  It  was  prettily  painted,:  Asiatic  singularity  and  beaulv. 
but  being  too  gloomy  to  be  lighted  Here  Tippoo  frequently  relirri 
up  well  for  European  entertain-  early  in  the  morning,  and  cor- 
ments.  Colonel  Clope  has  white-  tinued  the  whole  day  :  but  invaii- 
washed  a  considerable  pait  of  it.  ably  relumed  al  night  to  Serii^^i- 
It  is  situated  in  a  garden,  which  patam.  The  upper  floor  conf^^i' 
might  have  been  handsome  before  of  one  centre  room,  with  (cur 
the  first  siege  of  Seringapatam  by  others  at  the  comers,  and  \mT- 
Lord  Cornwallis,  when  it  was  filled  dahs  between  thtra ;  alt  vcrv  fu- 
with  avenues  of  cypress,  hut  at  pre-  riously.  painted.  A  verandsp  1^- 
eent  it  is  very  ugly.  Many  fruit  low  covers  each  aide,  the  walk  n' 
trees  are  cultivated  in  it,  but  they  which  are  painted  in  a  very  wbim- 
are  regularly  planted,  and  have  each  sical  manner.  (Jn  ono  side  is  lie 
a  small  canal  to  conduct  water  to  the  famous  battle  with  Mtyor  Baikir. 
roola.  A  Wussulmaun  has  no  idea  in  which  Tippoo  gave  hopes  w 
of  the  beauties  of  nature,  future  military    talent,  which  wi-t 

Adjoining  to  the  Lulbsug  is  the  never  realized.  Alajur  BaiUi«  h 
n.Busoleum  of  Eyder,  where  rests  in  the  centre  of  the  hoUoW  squarf. 
«\\  that  was  royal  of  thin  MussuU  formed  by  his  stntdl  body  of  mo 
inaun  dynasty,  Hyder  himself,  his  The  tumbril  is  in  the  act  of  b!>pj- 
wife,  and  Tippoo;  who  he  under  ing  up.  Tippoo  and  Hyder  srr 
tmiibs  of  black  marble,  elevated  advancing  a^inst  bitn.  Thw 
about    eighteen    inches    from    the    figures  e  "    "  "      e  suJ 

ground.       They  arc  covered  with    to  be  lil  rera- 

rich  rloths,  and    have    a    canopy    dah  the  vt  a- 

•.     over  them.      The  whole  building,    rious:  appwr 

with    its    dome,  its  brilliairily  po-    there  in  >  coo- 

li^hed  binck    marble  columns.  Mid    querors,  mn«- 

its    mos(|ue  annexed,  has    a  hand-    conquei  below, 

some  edtrt.      In  the  verandah  are    Aineng)  «*'' 
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that  never    submitted,  particularly 
the  Rajah  of  Tanjore. 

I  was  mortified   to  see   there  a 
British  officer,    whom   Tippoo  said 
he     always    wished    to    have    the 
command  against;  as  he  was  sure 
to  take    his  detachment   prisoners. 
He  added,  that  if  taken,  he  should 
be  safe,  in   opposition  probably  to 
the  fate  of  poor  Baillie,  of   wliose 
talents  he  had  a  very  different  opi- 
nion, and  who  therefore  only  found 
safety  in  the  grave.     This  person  is 
represented   more  than  once.       la 
one  place  he  is  drawing  his  sword 
on  a  woman,  with  a  most  threaten- 
ing air  and  countenance.     In  ano- 
ther he    is  amusing  himself   with 
dancing-girls.     In  the  same  veran- 
dah are  figures  of  natives  of  every 
cast  and  profession.     These  are  very 
interesting,  and  I  should  have  much 
liked  to  have  had  them  copied,  had 
there  been  time.     General  Wellesley 
has  had  them  retouched,  as  they  were 
going  rapidly  to  decay. 

March    '2. — According     to    the 
arrangement  made  with  Bucherow, 
I   set  off  early  in  the  morning  for 
Mysore;     it    is    about   nine  miles 
from   Serin gapatam    in    the    same 
valley,  but  more  elevated,  and  con- 
sequently more   healthy.      Tippoo, 
to    destroy    as    much     as    possible 
every  record  of  the  Hindoo  dynasty 
which    he  had    deposed,    removed 
the  town  to  a  small  eminence,  dis- 
tant about  a  mile,  and  gave  it  a  new 
name.      After  having  nearly  com- 
pleted it,  he  discovered  that  there 
\vas  no  water  ;    the  place  therefore 
could    never   have  been   inhabited. 
The  English  war  put  an  end  to  the 
work,   for  the   Rajah    immediately 
began  to  carry  back  the  materials  to 
their  old  station;  there  probably  to 
remain.        The    new   town  which 
has  arisen  near  the  seat  of  govern- 
meuty  is  of  one  street  about  a  mile 
iong.      About  a   mile   from  it  I 


was  met  by  Narsingrow,  Buche- 
row, and  the  officers  of  the  Kajah's 
household,  with  his  whole  su- 
warry  of  elephants,  kettle-drums, 
and  trumpets,  who  conducted 
me  to  a  small  house,  built  by  the 
Rajah  for  the  British  Resident 
whed  he  comes  to  Mysore.  The 
crowd  was  very  great,  and  I 
should  have  been  suffocated  with 
the  dust,  had  not  the  road  been 
watered. 

The  whole  town  had  been  newly 
white-washed,  arid,    at  each  door, 
banana    plants  were  stuck    in   the 
ground,     which    had    a      pleasing 
effect.      The   strings  were  extend- 
ed,  as  before,  across  the  road;  but 
instead  of  branches  of  the  mangfo- 
tree,  they   were  ornamented    with 
pieces  of  cloth.     I  here  found  the 
gentlemen  of  Seringapatam  assem- 
bled to  partake  of  a  breakfast,  pre- 
pared by  the    Hajah.       Besides    a 
profusion    of  fruit,    and    all   kinds 
of  pastry  and    made    dishes,     we 
had    several     pieces    of    solan um, 
brought    in    pots,    with    the    fruit 
dressed  and  hanging  on  the  plant, 
which  was  in  perfect  health.     The 
roots   of  other  plants  were  boiled, 
whilst    the    green    stem    was    un- 
touched.      It    must   have  required 
some    ingenuity     to     dress     these 
dishes,  but  otherwise  they  had  no 
merit.      Some   sweetmeats,  which 
were  said  to  be  from  his  own  table, 
were  very  good. 

Soon  after  nine  I  set  off  for  the 
fort,  which  is  well  built.  Ko 
houses  are  permitted  to  be  erected 
on  the  esplanade.  On  entering 
through  a  handsome  gateway^ 
which  was  an  ancient  choultry,  I 
found  the  garrison  drawn  out  to 
receive  me.  The  drums  and  fifes 
played,  and  the  officers  dropped 
their  swords  as  I  passed,  but  the 
men  relnained  motionless  without 
presenting  arms.      They    were    a 

finer 
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finei  body  of  men  than  any  I  li.i*e 
t«en,  Mtll  <Ire:^<l,  uitl,  I  undcr- 
slaiKl,  well  di^jplined.  TIte  lia- 
jiih  adiiiiu  nunc  uf  a  l<.w  ca^t  into 
Jus  MrTice,  'Ihere  is  a  trreat  deal 
of  empty  tpace  wiiliin  llie  walls. 
Tlie  iialfwre  is  small  and  iiral,  but 
not  nuished;  before  k  I  tmnd  hia 
Iwnorary  guard,  draun  (lUt  to  re- 
cti ve  nif.  Iht  miinniid  was  placed 
in  a  verandah  on  the  I>  11  of  tlie  en- 
trance. It  Ti-as  of  ivcry,  fantasti- 
I'dly  cwvid,  and  had  belonged  lo 
Ihe  foi-mer  Rajjlis.  It  was  found 
aiiioii^l  Ihe  siorts  i-fTippoo,  and 
was  used  for  tlic  iii5',ii;ii ration  of 
the  yonng  Kaj.ih  in  r.1'9.  ll  had 
(irob;ihiy  owed  Us  prwervation  to 
tlie  little  value  of  ihe  niaterials.  The 
supentition  of  ike  Hindoos  seems 
to  have  attached  a  considerable  value 
to  il,  for  Bucheiow  pointed  out  to 
mc  the  great  good  tbrtune  of  ils 
not  haTiiig  being  desli-oycd  by  the 
tyrant. 

His  Highness  was  dressed  in 
gold  tiiisiie,  vilh  some  LaiidsonM 
jicarls  round  his  neck ;  s  cro^s  of 
(jiild  wa»  lying  «R  one  side  ofhim, 
on  the  other  a  email  «word.  On 
eiiltring  1  made  my  salaams,  which 
he  returned,  and  held  out  his  hand, 
which  I  did  not  perceive.  Chairs 
were  placed  on  Ins  left  hand  fur 
me  and  my  party.  Opposite  to 
bimwere  the  uthtr  English  gentle- 
men. On  his  right  were  Isar&in- 
grow  and  Biicherow,  and  behind 
them  a  great  many  domestics. 
His  relations  and  ttverat  young 
boys  who  are  brought  up  with 
him,  were  seated  behind  me.  The 
verandah,  in  which  we  ivere  seated, 
was  covered  with  white  eloth;  tlie 
pillars  hnndiomely  painted  and 
gilded.  In  Iront  of  his  Hi^hneM 
was  an  cpergne,  filled  with  flowers 
of  the  saniUec,  and  on  each  side  a 
K-rvant  held  brancbp!,  in  which  in- 
cense was  burning.     Hi«  liigbnesi 


was  considerably  agitjite^  at  firrt, 
his  breast  visibly  beafing;  but 
ailiT  a  little  lime  he  recovertd 
himself,  and  behaved  with  gr«i 
dignily  and  propriety.  I  paid  the 
usual  compliments  through  ilaw 
Symonij  and  ISarsin^^row,  assunii;; 
hira  of  the  satisfaction  I  felt  at  s«- 
iiig  him  on  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  the  confnience  (he  Bntith 
nation  had  in  his  frtendshipi.  Ht 
repeated  what  Narsingrow  bad  be- 
fore said:  that  he  owed  every  ihmg 
to  them,  and  that  hi::  gratitude  wis 
ut  I  hounded. 

1  turned  ihe  conversation  to  tit 
new  town  of  Mysore,  and  seTcral 
indiC'erent  subjects,  to  try  if  bi?r<- 
plies  «ouid  be  ready,  lie  nctr 
hesitated,  tpoke  sensibly,  ssd  i 
was  a^sureil  by  Mnjor  Sjm^mr 
that  be  was  not  prompted.  'He  ;i 
about  eleven  years  o^J,  of  nudcic 
size,  neither  tall  nor  short  of  hii 
age;  not  handaome,  btit  of  an  o- 
telligent  countenance.  He_s«mrd 
lively ;  but  on  such  a  pnblic  octt- 
sion  it  would  have  been  indec«mi« 
to  have  even  smiled.  Ue  did  s<t 
once,  but  Mas  immediately  ckcclcd 
by  a  person  i\ho  siood  byfaim.  t 
inquired  after  his  pursuits,  and  v:^ 
informed,  that  he  was  fond  lA 
riding,  and  the  sports  of  the  fiflii- 
These  were  considered  as  be«cjB:- 
ing  his  dignity;  but  when  1  bb- 
served  that  he  seemed  playfiil,  1 
«33  instantly    aasurcd  that  he  vie 
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"hxs  youth  prevented  my  having 
I  lie  honour  of  receivin^]^  a  visit 
iVom  him  at  Seringapatam,  and 
tliereforc  requested  that  he  would 
obUge  me,  by  accepting  from  me 
a  sabre  as  a  small  memorial.-— 
Having  procured  one  for  the  pur- 
|>o9e,  which  had  a  handle  of  agate, 
•ornamented  with  rubies,  after  the 
Asiatic  fashion,  I  delivered  it  into 
his  own  hand,  and  he  immediately 
placetl  it  beside  him,  assuring  me 
that  it  should  always  lie  by  him 
for  my  sake,  and  that  it  was  a 
particularly  valuable  present  to  him, 
as  he  was  of  Shatrya,  or  soldier 
cast.  He,  in  return,  put  round 
xny  neck  a  handsome  string  of 
pearls,  from  which  was  suspended 
a  jewel  of  Hat  diamonds,  and  uncut 
rubies.  He  also  presented  me  in 
trays,  which  were  as  usual  laid 
at  my  feet,  two  beautiful  chowrics, 
two  punkahs,  and  two  walkin«-sticks 
of  sandal  wood,  with  two  bottles  of 
the  oil,  which  he  requested  me  to 
accept^  as  being  the  pi'oduce  of  his 
country.  Immediately  a  salute  was 
fired  from  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and 
the  strings  of  sambac  were  put  round 
our  necks. 

His  mother  sent  her  compli- 
ments, with  inquiries  after  my 
health,  and  expressions  of  satisfac- 
tion at  my  having  honoured  her 
t;on  with  a  visit.  Immediately  after- 
wards, pawn  and  attar  were  distri- 
buted, and  we  took  our  leave.  His 
[iicrhness  would  have  found  it  difh- 
cult  to  have  risen,  or  rather  de- 
scended, from  his  musnud,  to  take 
his  leave,  as  it  was  full  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  I  should  sup- 
pose he  was  not  taller  himself.  I 
therefore  shook  hands  with  him 
where  be  was,  and  expressed,  what  I 
really  felt,  the  strongest  wishes  for 
his  health-and  prosperity. 

Hitherto,  the  acts  of  the  Dewan 
Parneah  have  been  such  as  to  jus- 


tify a  reasonable  expectation,  that 
the  young  Rajah  will,  on  his  coming 
of  age,  iind  his  country  in  a  very 
flourishing  state.  As  was  naturally 
to  be  expected,  the  whole  system  of 
Tippoo  has  been  done  away,  and 
every  thing  is  restored  to  the  same 
situation  that  it  was  in,  prior  to  the 
usurpation  of  his  father,  except  in 
one  instance. 

Mysore  was  'formerly  tributary 
to  the  Anagoondy  Princes,  some- 
times called  the  Narsinga  Rajahs. 
After  the  Patan  dynasty  was  di- 
vided into  the  five  independent 
states  of  Viziapore,  Ahmed  nuggar, 
Berar,  Beder,  and  Golconda,  they 
united  in  a  war  aa:ainst  the  Ana- 
goondy  Prince,  and  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying his  power,  by  which  means 
all  the  inferior  Zemindars  were 
liberated  from  his  controul,  and 
became  independent.  In  the  king- 
dom of  Mvsore>  there  were  at  leaj»t 
seventeen  of  these,  who  continued 
unsubdued  till  the '  time  of  Ilvdcr 
and  his  son,  who,  in  this  re.«^p<.'ct 
judging  wisely,  expelled  from  the 
country  aH  useless  race  of  beings, 
leaving  no  one  between  the  sove- 
reign, as  proprietor  of  the  soil,  and 
the  ryot,  a*  cultivator.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  Hindoo  princes, 
the  Zemindars  applied  to  Purneah 
to  be  reinstated,  and  would  ])ro- 
bably  have  succeeded,  had  not  Co^ 
lonel  Close  opposed  their  claims 
as  unreasonable,  arguing  with  them, 
that  the  Rajah  had  found  them 
dispossessed,  and  that  it  could  not 
be  expected  he  would,  without  ne- 
cessity, surrender  to  them  so  large 
a  proportion  of  his  dominions.  lie 
ultimately  gained  his  object,  by  in- 
ducing some  to  accept  small  pen- 
sions, and  by  placing  others  about 
the  person  of  the  Rajah  in  a  military 
capacity.  Mysore  exists,  therefore, 
without  a  Zemindar,  and  the  con- 
sequence  has   been,    that    fur    five 

years 
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years  not  a  titmult  has  taken  place 
in  it,  ivhilc  the  ncighbounni;  pro- 
vinces have  been  torrt  by  war  and 
insurrections. 

March  3. — 1  dcilicntcd  this  day 
to  the  viewinft  of  titringa|xitam. 
My  first  visit  was  to  the  curtain 
where  the  breath  had  been  made. 
I  was  attended  by  several  gentle- 
men who  were  [>rcient  at  the  storm- 
inn;,  and  who  kindly  pointed  out 
every  circumstance  to  me.  The 
attack  was  most  judiciously  made 
on  a  part  where  the  Asiatic  error 
of  a  long  curtain  had  rendered  s 
breach  easy.  The  enfdading  fire 
from  the  Bombay  army,  on  the  <^- 
jjosite  side  of  the  river,  rendered 
tile  continuing  on  the  ramparts  a 
service  of  the  greatest  danger.  The 
wrtlehed  natives,  who  were  ohlii^ed 
to  be  there,  had  du^  themselves 
holes  in  the  earth,  as  some  protec- 
tion fi-oni  the  shot.  In  these  tiiey 
were  taking  their  dinner,  when  the 
storming  party  entered,  who  put  to 
death  numbers  of  them  before  they 
could  get  out. 

Tippoo  had  often  hc-a  advised 
by  his  French  otBcers,  to  carry  an 
inner  work  from  the  Siiltaun  bat- 
tery on  the  high  ground,  so  as  to 
cut  off  the  north-west  bastion,  and 
that  part  of  the  curtain  against 
which  the  attack  was  directed; 
but  he  was  obstinate  aitd  ignorant. 
Ue  seema  to  have  had  an  idea  that 
the  Cauveri  added  much  to  his  de- 
fence, for  he  had  brought  dowa 
the  fortifications  in  an  angle  to  the 
north-west  bastion,  that  they  might 
have  it  as  a  ditch  on  t»o  sides. 
During  the  Rtorm  of  the  fourth  of 
May,  B  small  party  of  the  soldiers, 
ip  the  heat  of  the  attack,  passed 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  ram- 
part, over  a  wall  which  united 
them,  though  it  was  of  great 
height,  and  not.  above  a  foot  wide 
at  top.    The  attempt  was  indeed  so 


hazardous,  that  the  same  men  were 
afraid,  on  the  foUoving  day,  when 
their  hlpod  was  cool,  to  recroM  it. 
These,  and  a  larger  party  who 
made  their  way  in  another  direc- 
tion, greatly  assisted  in  the  attact, 
by  flanking  the  Sultaun  and  ha 
attendants,  who  were  bravely  de- 
fending traverse  afler  trarerte  m 
the  outer  rampart,  and  were  dovlr 
retiring,  before  the  Buperior  force 
of  the  storming  party,  to  the  gate- 
way in  the  inner  wall.  I  think  it 
probable,  that  bis  intentions  were 
to  retire  immediately  from  a  j^e 
that  was  no  longer  tenable,  and 
to  protract  the  war  as  long  as  posa- 
ble,  by  putting  himself  et  the  head 
of  bis  troops  that  were  without 
the  town,  and  which  amoUDied  to 
about  twenty  thousand  men.  The 
Bangalore  gate  had  been  opened  du- 
rin;'  the  whole  of  the  siege;  be 
could  not  therefore  have  had  any 
difficulty  in  making  his  escape.  U" 
he  had  found  it  impossible  to  carry 
olV  his  females,  I  think,  from  hii 
character,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  put  tlirm  M> 
death,  and  buried  them  in  the  rainf 
of  his  palace.  All  this  wu  pre- 
vented by  the  fall  of  the  tyrant;  » 
that  probably  his  family  were  u 
great  gainers  by  that  ereni,  a»  the 
British,  who  thereby  escaped  a  pro- 
tracted warfare. 
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road   is  formed  in  its  stead,  with    nor  the  light  airy  eleg^ance  of  the 
trees  planted  on   each  side»  which    Mussulmaun     buildings     at     Luck- 
will  ultimately    add  much   to    the    now.      The    public    apartments    of 
beauty  of  the  town.     It  is  still  un-    Tippoo  were  handsome,  but  those 
known  who  gave  the  fatal   wound    of   Hyder  were  plain    in    the  ex- 
to     the     Sultaun:      the     invaluable    treme.     The  zenanas  of  both  were 
string    of    pearls    which    he    wore    extremely    bad.       They     consisted 
round  his   neck  was    the  prize  of   each   of   a    quadrangular   building, 
the  soldier,  but  it  has  never  been    two    stories    high,    with   verandahs 
produced  or  traced.     He  had  been    all  round,  opening  into  the  centre, 
many  years  collecting  this ;  always    Some  of  the  rooms  were  large,  but 
taking  off  an  inferior  pearl,  when    imornamented,  and  the  pillars  were 
he    could    purchase    one    of  more    of  wood.    I  had  seen  several  gen- 
value,  tlemen  who  had  entered  them  im- 
We    walked    along    the    rampart    mediately   after  they   were  quitted 
for  a  little    distance   to  the  south-    by   the   females,  and  they  assured 
ward,    where   the  fortifications   are    me  that  they  were  in  as  dirty  a  state 
as  strong,  as  they  are  weak  on  the    as  I  now  found  them.    The  lamps 
banks    of    the    Cauveri.     Were    it    had  been  placed  in  niches  in  the 
of  importance  to  render  Seringapa-    walls,   and   the   oil   from  each    had 
tarn  a  place  of  strength,  the  works    been  permitted  to  run  down  to  the 
proposed    by     the     French    ought    floor,   forming    a    black   stripe    the 
to  be  carried  into  effect;   but  the    whole  way;  and  the  wooden  pillars 
time   is   arrived   when    the   British    in    the  largest  rooms,   and   in    the 
can,    in   India,   never  have   to   de-    verandahs,  had  lost  their  colour  by 
fend   themselves   against   a  regular    grease     and    dirt.      How    different 
besieging    army.     It     is     certainly    from  the  description  which  Eastern 
advisable  that,  as  a  inilitary  depot,    tales  have    given   us    of   the^e    se- 
Seringapatam    should     be     strong    eluded  apartments !     In  another  re- 
enough  to  resist  any  sudden  attack    spect  they  seem  to  have  been  more 
from    the  native  powers,  which   it    faithfully    described;     for    it  .was 
now    is,    without    alteration.     The    evident,  the   females  here  confined 
numerous  and  large  buildings  which    bad    a    most   vehement    desire    to 
it  contains,  have  given  it  the  pre-    view,  at  least,  the  forbidden  males, 
ference   as   a   magazine   over    Ban-    The  two   zenanas '  of   Tippoo    and 
j^alore,    where   the    expence   would    Hyder  joined,  and  had  a  communi- 
have    been    very    considerable     in    cation  with  each  other.     On  each 
erecting  them.     I  doubt,  however,    side  was  a  palace  of  one  of  these 
whether  this  would  not  have  been    princes.     In  the  front  was  an   en- 
repaid  by   the   additional   salubrity    trance  from  the  public  square,  where 
of  Bangalore  :    Seringapatam  is  far    the  troops  exercised,  well  secured, 
more  healthy;  and  without  the  town,    and  guarded  by  eunuchs;  yet  in  the 
particularly  toward   the  lower  part    wall  above  were  discovered  nume- 
of  the  island  at  the  Loibaug,  fevers    rous  holes,    from    which    the    pri* 
are  frequent.  soners  could  behold  all  that  ]>assed 
Seringapatam  is  much  inferior  to    without,  which  at  least  afforded  more 
any  capital  which  I  have  visited  in    variety  than  the  monotonous  routine 
India:   the   palaces  of  the  Sultauti    of  the  interior. 
have  neither  the  imposing  massive        The     Rajah    of    Mysore   havin<^ 
dignity  of  the  Hindoo  architecture,    been   removed  from  Seringapatan?, 

these 
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tliet*  buil(lia[;<i  are  appropriated  to  fcity  of  the  tyrant,  and  bis  impbcj- 

pulOic    pur|>o.ies.      Myiliir's    palace  bUity  towards  his  Christian  enemits. 

is    ttic   rcsidcr.ce  of  the    swrdeon  ;  There  is  now   here  a  consideraHe 

his  zenana   an   European    hospital.  mnq;azine  of  European  muskets  and 

■lippoo'a    Zfiiana    is  a  barrack   for  field-pieces. 

the     artitk-ry ;     his    private     B|>art-        The  palace '  which   adjoined    tras 

:aeiit*  are  orcu]>ied  by  the  resident,  hi    ruin«,  and  has  been  totally  re- 

and   his    publjc    by   the    European  moved  to  make  way  for  -a  manu&C' 

troopii,     Tlie^    huildmi^s    have   ex-  tare   of   gun-carriag'es,    which    Tas 

temally  »   heavy  ■p{>carance,   from  established  in   1809,  under  the  di- 

the    want    of    windows;    but    the  rection  of  Captain  Scott.     Formerfy 

*iew   from   tbem    has    been   much  these  were    purchased    at    Madnb 

improved  hy  tiie  English,  who  have  by  contract :  the  Rangoon  teak  «» 

(iptned  a  space  to  a  temple  of  Shri  used,  which  is  of  an  interior  qua- 

l<iin:^'a,  which  has  a  handsome  eflect,  hty,  and   the  workmanship  was   in 

froni    havir.jl    «   choultry    in    front,  general  so  bad,  that  a  few  months' 

and   a  lolly   tower  of  the  Tanjore  service    rendered     them    useless. — 

style  of  anliitccture.     On  the   left  Captain    Scott    has    instructed    the 

id  ilie  ancient  pnlace  of  the  Mysore  natives  in  the  working  of  the  vood, 

R>ijnli!>,  and  on   the   right   are  the  iron,  and   brass,    that   is  required. 

rmmiKirts,    wiih    their     avenues    of  Every  thing'  is  done  in  one  build- 

yotiiig  trees.  ing ;  and  although  so  short  a  period 

I   next    visiird   Tijipoo's  avpcnal,  has    elapsed  nince   the   commence- 

which  v.as  foiTuerty  a  elioullry  and  mrnt     of    the     establishment,     the 

pagoda    a;me\cd    lo    the     Rajah's  manofacture     is    already    advancid 

palate.     The    archileclnre    irf    the  to    a    great    defrree    of   perfectimi- 

vhole   is   massive,  Bn<l  much  mrire  From  the  firmness  of  the  teak  ivocd, 

ancient   than    the   other   buildiiips.  wbicb    is    procured    in    the  forrsu 

The  pillars  arc  square,  and  covered  about  forty   miles  from   Seringapa- 

with  sculjitnre;  but  the  sp.ices  be-  tam,    they  are    enabled  to   give  a 

tween  have  been  tilled  up  lo  adapt  lightness  and  elegance  to  tht  wwk* 

it  for  its   prfsent   purposes,  which  manship,withoutinjuringits»tren^. 

renders- h  dilTicult  to  examine  the  The  expencc  is  still   doublRd;  but 

work.     Hei^  are  rast  rjuantittes  of  Captain   Scott    informed    oie,    that 

matchlocfci,    spears,     cresses,  ,nair-  he  did  not  think  it  would   cxcecil 

knives,  and  chain-armour  belonging;  the  former  plan  of  purchasing   by 

to  Tippoo,  but  which  are  useless  to  contract.     If  the   first   cc-st   sbould 

the  British,  and  only  valuable  as  old  even    be-  greater,    1    think   it  viQ 

iron.     These   could  be  sold  to  the  be    advisable  to  continue   tlie    ma* 

natives;  but  in  the  rebellious  state  of  nufacture,    as  the    additional  price 

Malabar,  they  would  probably  soon  would    be    fully    compensated     hy 

be  used  against  the  tellers,  and  are  the 

therefore   prudently  retained.     The  tcria 

in<i5l    singular   articles  are   several  nati* 

pieces  of  artillery  cast  by  Tippoo,  new 

aud  ornamented  with  the  figure  of  riod. 

a    tiger   devouring  the   head  of  an  tain! 

lAiropcun,  nn  emblem  of  the  itio~  exeri 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  CALCUTTA. 
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"  'THE  town  of  Calcutta  is  at  pre- 
seut  well  worlhy  o€  being  the 
5eat  of  bur  Eastern  gavermneiit,  both 
iVoin  its  size,  and  from  the  iixagni- 
ticent  buildings  which  decorate  the 
p'^rt  of  it  inhabited  by  Europeans. 
The  citadel  ol'  Fort  William,  con\^ 
inenced  by  Lord  Clive  immedi- 
attly  after  the  baltle  of  Plassey,  is 
a  very  fjne  work,  but  greatly  too 
!aj'e;e  for  defeivce.  Tlie  esplanade 
leuvts  3  grand  openins^,  on  the  edge 
ot'  which  is  plactd  the  new  govern- 
njciit  house,  erected  by  Lord  Wel- 
lt>lcy,  a  D^ble  structure,  although 
not  without  iaults  iu  the  architec- 
ture ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  not 
unworthy  of  its  destination.  The 
sums  expended  upon  it  have  been 
cou:iidered  as  extravaijant  by  thote 
wha  carry  European  ideas  and  Eu- 
ropean economy  into  A?ia;  but  they 
ou^ht  to  remember  that  India  is  a 
country  of  spLtridour,  of  cxtrava- 
jrance,  and  of  outward  appearances : 
that  the  head  of  a  mighty  empire 
ought  to  conform  hira«ielf  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  country  he  rules 
over ;  and  that  the  British,  in  par- 
tic  ular,  ought  to  emulate  the  s]^en- 
did  Vorks  of  the  princes  of  the 
hou>e  of  Timour,  lest  it  should  be 
t^uppiised  that  we  merit  the  reproach 
vihich  our  great  rivaLj,  tlie  French, 
have  ever  cast  upon  us,  of  being 
alfjne  influenced  by  a  sordid,  naer- 
CHntile  spirit.  In  short,  I  wish  In- 
iiia  to  be  ruled  from  a  palace,  not 
from  a  counting-bouse;  wiih  the 
ideas  of  a  prince,  not  with  those 
of  a  retail  dealer  in  muslins  and  ua- 
digo. 

On  a  luie  with  this  edifice  ia  a 
range  of  excellent  hoitses,  chu- 
lamod   and   omameated    with    ve- 


randahs. Chouringee,  an  entire  vil- 
lage of  pakces,  runs  for  a  consi- 
derable length  at  right  angles  with 
it,  and,  altogether,  forms  the  finest 
view  I  ever  beheld  in  any  city.  The 
Black  Town  is  as  complete  a  con- 
trast to  thij  as  can  well  }fe  con- 
ceived :  its  streets  are  narrow  and 
dirty  ;  the  houses  of  two  stories,  oc- 
casionally brick,  but  generally  mud, 
and  thatched,  perfectly  resembling 
the  cabins  of  the  poorest  class  in 
Ireland. 

Twenty  years  ago,  during  a  fa- 
mine, the  population  of  Calcutta 
was  estimated  at  5(JO,000.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  it  now  amounts  to 
700,000.  The  most  remarkable  sight 
of  the  kind  I  ever  beheld,  was  the 
tbronjj  that  fills  these  streets  in 
an  evening.  I  drove  for  three  miles 
through  them  without  finding  a 
single  opening,  excep't  what  was 
made  by  tlie  servants  preceding  tlie 
caiTiage.  The  Strand  in  London 
exhibits  nothing  equal  to  it,  for  the 
middle  is  here  as  much  crowded  aa 
the  sides.  In  the  year  1742,  the 
Mahratta  ditch  was  commenced,  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  from  tlie 
incursions  of  that  power,  then  ra- 
vaging the  whole  of  Bengal,  and 
besieging  Aliverdi  Khan  in  his  ca- 
pital of  Moorshadabad.  It  was  in- 
tended to  surround  the  whole  of 
our  territories,  a  circumference  at 
that  time  of  not  more  than  seven 
luiles;  yet  now  it  scarcely  forma 
the  boundary  of  this  capital  of  our 
Eastern  possessions.  The  first  fort 
waa  erected  here  in  1696.  Our 
factories  were  then  at  Hoogly,  but 
were  moved  two  years  afterwards. 
This  little  fort,  which  fell  through 
the  cowardice  of  il^  governor^  and 

the 
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the  want  of  military  knowlerlire  in 
tlie  rciuaininjj  oflicci-s,  into  the 
hands  of  Scraja-uil  -  J>owldh,  in 
1757,  is  now  used  ai  a  custom- 
house; and  tliat  spot,  which  could 
then* hold  our  trade,  our  mihtary 
Ftorts,  and  a  s^reat  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants, is  now  too  small  for  the 
convenience  of  our  revenue  offi- 
cers. The  black  hole  is  now  part 
of  a  cro-down,  or  wart!h()u>e  :  it  was 
filled  with  poods,  and  I  coidd  not 
see  it.  A  monument  is  erected 
facinj;^  the  pate,  to  tlie  memory  of 
the  unfortunate  pcrson^^  who  there 
perished.  It  also  records  the  infamy 
of  tho5C,  v.lio,  by  removinc:  their 
ships  from  the  vicinity  of  tlie  fort, 
left  ho  many  brave  men  at  the  mercy 
of  a  madman. 

The  air  of  Calcutta  is  much  af- 
fected by  the  closeness  of  the  jun- 
pfle  around  it.  The  natives  have 
fonned  a  complete  belt,  which  com- 
mences near  the  ttnvn,  and  ex- 
tends in  every  direction  full  four 
miles  deep.  This  is  planted  with 
fruit-trees,  and  ii  completely  im- 
pervious to  the  air.  The  country 
is  a  perfect  flat,  every  where  iuter- 
secteu  by  nullahs,  and  here  and 
there  a  small  lake,  rendering  the 
plantation  more  insalubrious.  Lord 
Welle&ley  has  made  one  or  two 
wide  roads  through  the  middle, 
which,  I  am  informed,  has  sensibly 
improved  the  atmosphere.  More 
ought  to  be  made,  and,  if  possible, 
tlie  marshes  should  be  drained; 
this  would  improve  the  roads,  which, 
in  general,  are  very  bad,  impeding 
the  conveyance  of  provisions  to  mar- 
ket. The  place  is  certainly  less 
unheahhy  than  formerly,  whicB  ad- 
vantage is  attributed  to  the  filling 
up  of  the  tanks  in  the  streets,  and 
the  clearing  more  and  more  of  the 
jungle;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
much  more  owing  to  an  improved 
knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  the 


country,  and  of  the  precaatiorv  to 
be  taken  against  them;  and  Lkc- 
wise  to  greater  temperance  in  iht 
use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  a  su- 
perior construction  of  the  hou^e*. 
Consumptions  .are  very  fircquiul 
among  the  ladies,  which  I  attribuu, 
in  great  measure,  to  their  incessant 
dancing,  even  during  the  hotte'«t 
weather.  After  such  violent  exer- 
cise they  go  into  the  verandahs,  a:«l 
expose  themselves  to  a  cool  bmze 
and  damp  atmosphere.  , 

A   quay   has  lately  been  foniufi 
in   front  of  the  custom-house,  a.nl 
promises    to    l>e   a   great   improve- 
ment.    Many  objections  hate  bi::a 
made  to  ibi  erection,  probably  Ir 
intcreste<l   persons.      It  is   a>scrtci! 
that  vessels   cannot   lie  close  to  ir 
with  saftty,   as  a  north-wester,  i>r 
gale  from  any  quarter,  may  dri-t 
them   against  it ;    but  it  is  obYK^> 
that   the    same    force   would  «irKc 
them  on  shore,  were  the  quay  our 
of  the  way.     The  expence  of  u:>- 
shippmg  the  ladings  was  enormou\ 
and  will  be  completely  obviated  ii 
the  plan  of  embankment  is  can-.'d 
the  whole  length  of  the  towa    Ttii< 
is  now  in  agitation,  and  I  hope  «ii> 
be  resolved  upon.     It  has  been  »a:(l 
that  sand  will  accumulate  against  it, 
which   seems  to  me  an  extraordi- 
nary idea,  since  I  conceive  the  cur- 
rent will  not  fail  to  keep  it  dear, 
and  that  the  only  danger  is  of  )t< 
being    undermined.    Au   cxtcn>i^n 
of  the  custom-house  itself,  tnd  oi 
its  establishment,  wiH  soob  be  iw> 
cessary ;  at  present  the  delay  is  ca>- 
siderable,  from  the  vast  incrcaie  vi 
traffic. 

Since  I  left  Calcutta  in  Marvli. 
the  iron  rails  romid  the  govcmmtni- 
house  have  been  finished.  The 
space  now  to  be  cleared  will  cer- 
tainly have  a  noble  effect;  andlbtr 
writers^  buildings  being  newly  ^' 
paired^  form  a  good  ol^ect  from 
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t].e  end  of  tl:e  street  that  leads  from 
the  nortbcrn  front.  These  buildings 
would  liave  been  boucrbt  by  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  their  name  im- 
ports, but  too  much  money  was 
asktd  for  them. 

The  society  of  Calcutta  is  nume- 
rous and  gay ;  the  fetes  given  by 
the  governor-general  are  frequent, 
i-plendid,  and  well  arranged.  The 
chief  justice,  the  members  of  coun- 
cil, and  Sir  Henry  Russel,  each  open 
their  houses  once  a  week  for  the 
reception  of  those  who  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  bein^  presented  to 
them.  —  Indej^endently  of  the>e, 
hardly  a  day  passe»j,  particularly 
tluring  the  cool  season,  without  se- 
veral large  dinner  parlies  being  form- 
ed, consisting  generally  of  thirty 
or  forty :  the  convivial  liospitality 
which  prevails  on  these  occasions, 
would  render  them  extremely  plea- 
sant, were  they  more  limited ;  but 
u  small  and  quiet  party  seems  un- 
known in  Calcutta.  A  subscription 
assembly-alsp  exists,  but  seems  un- 
fashionable. It  is,  however,  the 
only  place  of  public  amusement, 
and  I  see  no  hopes  of  any  other 
being  established;  for  the  fashion- 
able world  of  Calcutta  is  unfortu- 
nately so  divided  into  parties,  .that  it 
is  improbable  any  plan  of  public 
amusement  could  be  brought  for- 
ward, which  would  not  meet  with 
opposition. 

It  is  usual  in  Calcutta  to  rii^e 
early,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  cool  air 
of  the  morning,  which  is  particu- 
larly pleasant  before  sun-rise.  At 
twelve  they  take  a  hot  meal,  which 
they  call  tiffing,  and  then  generally 
go  to  bed  for  two  or  three  hours. 
The  dinner  hour  is  cnmmonlv  be- 
twecn  seven  and  eight,  which  is 
certainly,  too  late  in  this  hot  cli- 
mate, as  it  prevents  an  evening  ride 
at  the  proper  time,  and  keeps  thcui 
up  till  midnight,  or  later.    The  vi- 


and^ are  excellent,  and  served  ia 
great  profusion,  to  the  no  small  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  birds  and  beasts  of 
prey,  to  whose  share  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  remains  falls ;  for 
the  lower  order  of  the  Porlnirucse, 
to  wlicm  alone  they  would  be  ser- 
viceablc,  cannot  consume  the  whole; 
and  the  religious  prejudices  of  the 
native  servants  prevent  them  from 
touching  any  thing  that  is  not  drest 
by  their  own  cast.  To  this  circum- 
stance is  to  be  attributed  the  amaz- 
ing flocks  of  crows  and  kites,  which, 
undisturbed  by  man,  live  together 
in  amicable  society,  and  almost  co- 
ver the  houses  and  gardens.  In 
their  profession  of  scavengers,  the 
kites  and  crows  are  assisted  durins: 
the  day  by  the  adjutant-bird,  and 
at  night  by  foxes,  jackals,  and  hy- 
enas, from  the  neighbouring  jungles. 
The  wines  chiefly  drank  are  Matleira 
and  claret;  the  former,  which  is 
excellent,  during  the  meal ;  the  lat- 
ter afterwards.  The  claret  being 
medicated  for  the  voyage,  is  too 
strong,  and  has  little  flavour. 

The  usual  mode  of  travelling  ifi 
by  palanquins ;  but  most  gentlemen 
have  carriages  adapted' to  the  cli- 
mate, and  horses,  of  which  the 
breed  is  much  improved  of  late 
years.  It  is  universally  the  custom 
to  drive  out  between  sun-set  and 
dinner.  The  mussalchecs,  when  it 
gfows  dark,  go  out  to  meet  their 
masters  gn  their  return,  and  run 
before  them  at  the  rate  of  full  eii^^ht 
miles  an  hour,  and  tiie  numtrous 
lights  moving-  along  the  es|»liuuide, 
produce  a  .smgular  and  pleasing  ef- 
-fect.  It  was  formerly  the  fashion 
for  gentlemen  to  dress  in  white 
jackets  on  all  occasions,  which  were 
well  suitrd  to  the  country;  but  be- 
ing thought  too  much  an  undress 
for  public  occasions,  they  are  now 
laid  aside  for  English  cloth.  The 
architecture    of   ail    the  "houses    is 
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Gredan,  vbicli  I  think  by  no  means 
the  best  adapted  to  the  country,  as 
the  pillars^  vrhich  are  generally 
used  in  the  verandahs,  require  too 
great  an  elevation  to  keep  out  the 
8un  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
morning  and  evening,  although  the 
heat  is  excessive  at  both  those  pe- 
riods. In  the  rainy  season  it  is  still 
worse,  as  the  wet  beats  in,  and 
renders  them  totally  useless.  The 
more  confined  Hindoo  or  Gothic 
architecture  would  surely  be  pre- 
ferable. 

On  Lord  Wellesley's  first  arrival 
in  this  country,  he  set  his  face  de- 
cidedly against  horse-racing,  and 
every  other  species  of  gambling; 
yet  at  the  end  of  November,  1803, 
there  were  three  days  races  at  a 
small  distance  from  Calcutta.  Very 
large  sums  were  betted,  and  of 
course  were  lost  by  the  inexperi- 
enced. There  are  a  few  steady 
and  practised  gamblers,  who  encou- 
rage every  species  of  play  among 
'the  young  servants  of  the  company, 
and  make  a  considerable  profit  by 
their  imprudence.  As  those  are 
marked  characters,  I  wonder  tliey 
are  not  sent  away. 

The  most  rapidly  accumulating 
rvil  of  Bengal,  is  the  increase  of 
half-cast  children  :  they  arc  forming 
the  first  step  to  colonization,  by 
creating  a  link  of  union  betv/een 
the  English  and  the  natives.  In 
every  country  where  this  interme- 
diate cast  has  been  permitted  to 
rise,  it  has  ultimately  tended  to  the 
ruin  of  that  country..  Spanish  Ame- 
rica and  St.  Domingo  are  examples 
of  this  fact.  Their  increase  in 
India  is  bcvond  calculation;  and 
though  possiW  there  may  be  no- 
thing to  fear  from  tlie  sloth  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  the  rapidly  declining 
consequence  of  the  Mussulmaun^, 
yet  it  may  be  justly  apprehended 
that  this  tribe  may  hereaflc*'  be- 


come too  powerftil  for  controTj!. 
Although  they  are  Tiot  permitted 
to  hold  offices  under  the  compant', 
yet  they  act  as  clerks  m  almJ^t 
every  mercantile  house,  and  many 
of  them  are  annually  sent  to  En^- 
land  to  receive  the  benefit  of  an  Eu- 
ropean education.  With  nnmbers 
in  their  favour,  with  a  close  rela- 
tionship to  the  natives,  and  vithoat 
an  equal  proportion  of  that  pusilii- 
nimity  and  indolence  which  is  na- 
tural to  them,  what  may  not  in 
time  be  dreaded  from  them  ?  I  hau^ 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  enl 
ought  to  be  stopped ;  and  I  kiK>w  no 
other  way  of  effecting  this  object, 
than  by  obliging  every  father  iA 
half-cast  children  to  send  them  to 
Europe,  prohibiting  their  return  in 
any  capacity  whatsoever.  The  ex- 
pence  that  would  thus  attend  u|H?a 
children,  would  certainly  operate  as 
a  check  to  the  extension  of  zenana 
which  are  now  but  too  commGc 
among  the  Europeans;  and  thi« 
would  be  a  benefit  to  tixe  country, 
no  less  in  a  moral  than  in  a  potitiial 
view. 

AAer  making  these  observatSoni, 
I  turn  with  much  satisfactMMi  to 
ihe  brighter  parts  of  the  character 
of  my  Eastern  countrymen.  I  can 
truly  affirm,  that  they  are  bospi- 
tabie  in  the  highest  degree,  and  that 
their  generosity  is  unbouoded.— 
When  an  officer  of  respectability 
dies,  in  either  the  civil  or  militarv 
service,  leaving  a  widow  or  children, 
a  subscription  is  immediately  fct 
on  foot,  which  in  every  instance 
has  proved  liberal,  and  not  unfrc- 
quently  has  conferred  on  the  |«r- 
ties  a  degree  of  affiuence,  that  Uw 
life  of  the  husband  or  parent  could 
not  for  years  have  insured  them. 
The  hearts  of  the  Britirh  in  tfei* 
country  seem  expanded  by  opu- 
lence :  they  do  everj-  thing  upon  a 
princely    scale  j     and    comtequerilly 
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do  not  save  half  the  money  that 
might  be  done  with  a  narrower 
economy.  The  hen:inning,  however, 
of  a  fortune  bein^  once  made,  it 
collects  as  rapidly  as  a  snow^-ball. 
In  seven  years,  or  less,  a  capital  is 
doubled ;  so  that  ten  thousand  ru- 
pees given  to  a  child  at  birth,  is 
a  handsome  independence  by  the 
time  it  arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one. 

The  supreme  court  is  held  in  de- 
served repute,  and  the  business  is 
conducted  with  due  decorum.  The 
chief  interpreter  has  been  permit- 
tt^d  to  act  as  a  police  magistrate,  in 
consequence  of  which  his  deputy 
'sometimes  appears  in  causes,  the 
importance  of  which  calls  loudly 
for  his  master.  The  court,  when 
I  was  there,  was  once  delayed  two 
hours  bv  a  confusion  of  the  terms 
repaid  and  advanced,  made  by  this 
man,  in  a  cause  in  which  General 
Martin's  executors  were  defendants. 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the 
Court  order  them  to  pay  two  lacs 
and  a  half  to  the  plaintiff,  a  shrolF 
of  Liicknow.  The  affair  was  one 
of  the  gcneraFs  frauds,  who  had 
borrowed  the  money  of  him,  and 
iicvcral  other  natives,  to  lend  it  to 
Asoph-ud-Dowlah :  and  on  his  be- 
m^  repaid,  he  refused  to  return  them 
their  share;  and  they  dared  not 
<omplain,  as  the  Nawaub  would  in- 
stantly have  seized  it.  They,  how- 
ever, kept  his  bond^  and  recovered 
on  it  with  interest. 

It  will  hardly  be  believed,  that  in 
this  splendid  city^  the  head  of  a 
mighty  Christian  empire,  there  is 
only  one  church  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  mother  country,  and 
that  by  no  means  conspicuous,  ei- 
ther for  size  or  ornament.  It  is 
al?«o  remarkable,  that  all  British  In- 
dia does  not  alTord  one  episcopal 
iice,  while  that  advantage  has  been 
tenanted  to  the  province  of  Canada  ^ 


yet  it  is  certain,  that  from  the  re- 
moteness of  the  country,  and  the 
peculiar  temptations  to  which  the 
freedom  of  manners  exposes  the 
clergy,  immediate  episcopal  super- 
intendance  can  no  where  be  more 
requisite.  From  the  want  of  this 
it  is  painful  to  obsei*ve,  that  the  cha- 
racters of  too  many  of  that  order 
are  by  no  means  creditable  to  the 
doctrines  they  profess ;  which,  to- 
gether with  the  unedifvins:  contests 
that  prevail  among  them,  even  in  the 
pulpit,  tend  to  lower  the  religion, 
and  its  followers,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
natives  of  every  description.  If 
there  be  any  plan  for  conciliating 
the  minds  of  the  natives  to  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  so  manifestly  essential 
it  should  <ippear  to  them  in  a  re- 
spectable form  at  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, that  I  presume  all  parties 
will  allow,  that  the  first  step  should 
be  to  place  it  there  upon  a  proper 
footing:. 

Since  my  return  to  England,  I 
find  that  an  episcopal  establishment 
for  India,  upon  a  very  large  scale, 
has  been  publicly  recommended  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan.  Were  its 
expediency  in  other  respects  agreed 
upon,  1  fear  the  present  state  of  the 
revenue  in  that  country  would  ren- 
der such  a  serious  addition  to  the 
cxpenjditure  unjustifiable ;  but  the 
maintenance  of  one  bishop  could 
not  reasonably  be  objected  to;  for, 
with  a  revenue  of  eleven  millions, 
it  becomes  a  duty  to  appropriate  j^ 
part  to  religious  purposes,  and  not 
a  mere  consideration  of  eligibility; 
I  therefore  concur  with  the  doctor. 
Ml  an  earnest  wish  that  such  an  ap- 
pointment should  take  place  with- 
out delay.  In  the  contemplation 
of  such  a  measure,  I  shall  state  my 
ideas  relative  to  the  situation,  au- 
thority, and  duties  of  a  bishop  for 
India. 

I  c<?nceive  it  to  be  essentially  re- 
quisite 
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auisite  thst  Ac  person  appcinted  to  them  to  ■bandon  tfar  bopcs  «f  iv* 

tills    «acrcd    office,    »liould    devote  turnini;  to  their  native  country,  a 

himself  to    it   for   life,   renouncing  Btipnid  should   be    annexed    to  k,    . 

every   expectation  of   retuminz  to  auSicient  to  enable  tbem  to  support 

England  in  advanced  years,  and  en-  a  mode  of  liTing  correspotMleiit  to 

joying  hinuelf  in  indolence  upon  a  their  dignity,    and  make    an    ade- 

pension.      He    should  consider   the  quale  provision   for    their   fomiiics. 

tie  connecting  him  with  his  4liocMe  If  a  pcnsicoi  were  allowed   for  (he 

.  ai  indi^oliihle,  and  place  all  his  fe-  widovs,   it  would   be  an  additional 

hcity  in  performing  his  duties  with  motive  to  the  truly  respectable,  and 

fidelity  and  bunuur.     He  should  be  would  render  a  large  salary  leac  ne- 

free  frum  the  rage  of  proselyting,  cessary. 

that  he   may  be    able    to    observe         In  every  view,  political  aa  wdi  as 

with    impartiality    the    conduct   of  religious,  it  is  highly  desirable  that 

those  wbo^e  zeal  leads  them  to  at-  men  of  liberal  educatioa  and  exetn- 

tcmpt  the  conversion  of  the  Hin-  plary  piety   s.bould    be    employed ; 

dtK)9,  end  that  be  may  prevent  a  who,  by  their  manners,  would  im- 

recurrence  of  that  violatiun  of  their  piwe  the  tone  of  soci€ty  in  which 

frcjudjces,  which   hm    so  recendy  the^  lived,  and,  by  the  sacredneH  en' 

uccn  praciiicd  by  some  of  the  mi»-  their  character,  operate  as  a  cbccli 

piuiiaries ;    a  conduct  highly  repre-  on   the    tendency  to  licentiouaae!* 

hcnsihic,  which,    if   persevered   in,  that  too  frequently  prevails. 
will  certainly  induce  them  to  de-        The  splendour  of  episcopaJ  wer- 

cline  ail  in  strut  I  ion.  if  it  does  net  abtp  should  be  maintained   in  ibe 

provoke  them  to  expel  the  firitish  highest  degree  our  church  a0ov3. 

I'r'im  India.     He  sluiuld  be  invented  On  the  natives  of  India,  accustomed 

with  the  full  power  of  suspending  to   ceremonial    pomp,  and   greatlj 

and  ordering  home  any  of  his  dc-  Swayed  by  external  appearances,  it 

itiiqucnt   clei^',   without  which   it  would  impress  that  respect  for  oar 

would   be    impossible    for    him    to  religion,  of  which,  I  am  sonr  to  say, 

maintain    etlectual  disciphnc;    and  they  are  chiefly,  by  our  n^lect  of  it 

if  a  right  of  appeal  against  his  sen-  at  present,  destitute ;  the  natural  ef- 

tence  were  thoufcht  advisable  to  be  feet  of  which  has  excited  a  doubt  ia 

granted,  it  should  he  cither  to  au  the  minds  of  tlie  Hindoo,  of  our  own 

archbiahop,  or  -to  the  king  in  coun-  belief  in  that  faitfa  we  are  saanxMui 

cil ;  since  a  power  of  reversal  lodged  to  jpress  upcm  bim. 
in  the  India  company,  might  be  The  native  inhabitants  of  Cal- 
found  as  detrimental  in  ecclesias- 
tical, as  it  is  in  civil  alTairs.  Even 
delicacy  should  induce  them  to  de- 
cline it,  since  it  is  scarcely  >K>esilile 
that  all  could  be  unprejudiced  judges 
in  the  case  of  a  person  appointed  by 
Uitmselvcs,    ^ 

I  should  be  much  inclined  to 
urge  the  propriety  of  extending  to 
the  whole  clergy  of  India  the  prin- 
ciple of  perpetu»!  residence ;  but 
in  order  to  induce  men  of  real 
merit  to  accept  an  oSicc  requiring 
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ceptko)  of  chrislianity  by  tbe  HiA*- 
doos,  is  the  admission  of  the  Pa^ 
rias  into  our  church,  among  whom 
the  chief  conveni(«is  have  been 
made,  since  nothing  can  be  more 
shocking  to  their  ideas  than  the 
equality  thus  produced  between 
the  higher  and  lower  casts.  As 
long  as  this  distinction  continues 
to  exist.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
obliterate  juch  notions;  and  any 
innovation  attempted  by  govem- 
Rient  in  this  respect,  would  be  re- 
sisted with  the  utmost  force  of  pre- 
judice. 

Although,  the  Hindoos  have  a- 
dopted  from  us,  various  improve- 
ments in  their  manufiictures  of 
salt-petre,  opium,  and  indigo,  and 
have  made  rapid  advances  in  the 
knowledge  of  ship-building,  prac- 
tical mathematics,  and  navigation; 
yet  none  of  these  acquirements 
have  interfiled  with  their  religious 
prejudices.  The  instant  these  are 
touched,  they  fly  off  iiom  all  ap- 
proximation to  their  masters,  and 
an  end  is.  put  to  farther  advance- 
ment. Nothing  is  therefore  more 
to  be  avoided  than  alannii^  their 
jealousy  on  this  head,  and  exciting 
the  suspicion  that  government 
means,  in  any  manner,  to  interfere 
in  the  business  of  proselyting.  The 
Brahmins  are  a  very  powerful  body ; 
they  are  both  an  hereditary  nobility, 
and  a  reigning  hierarchy,  looked 
up  to  with  the  highest  veneration 
by  the  inferior  casts,  and  possessed 


of  the  most  distinguishing  pnvi# 
leges:  they  will  consequently  op-r 
pose  with  their  whole  influenoe  aiiy 
attempt  to  subvert  that  system, 
upon  which  all  their  superiority  de* 
pends.  They  have  already  taken 
alarm  at  the  proceedings  of  tbe 
missionaries  in  Bengal,  and  other 
paits;  and>  if  driven  to  extremi- 
ties, will  doubtless  excite  a  formi- 
dable disafiection  to  our  govern- 
ment among  the  natives.  On  the 
contrary,  the  former  wise  policy  of 
treating  them  with  respect,  and 
giving  a  full  toleration  to  their  su- 
perstitions, was  often  attended  with 
the  happy  etfect  of  making  them 
the  instrument  of  enforcing  useful 
regulations  in  the  country ;  for 
they  have  never  scrupled,  when  re- 
quired, giving  a  sanction  to  the  or- 
ders of  government  to  suppress 
hurtful  practices,  as  in  the  case  of 
the.  sacrifice  of  children  atSorgur, 
and  in  many  other  instances.  >V» 
should  also  be  aware,  that  although 
the  compari^n  between  the  Mus- 
sulmaun  intolerance,  and  our  con* 
trary  spirit,  was  so  much  in  our  fa- 
vour, as  to  have  had  a  powerful  ef- 
ficacy in  attaching  them  to  the 
British  eovemmen't,  knowing  that 
they  had  only  one  choice  of  mas- 
ters ;  yet  were  this  difference  of  po^ 
Ucy  taken  away,  their  habits  and 
manners,  which  are  more  con^ 
genial  to  those  of  the  Mussulmauns, 
would  probably  induce  them  to 
prefer  their  government  to  ours." 


Amtalow  (in  Abyssinia)- vand  its  Gove&nm£4Nt. 

,  [From  the  same.] 

"  A  U^U^     ^*  —  About    six  miles  over  grazing  plains  and  high 

jHL  o'cftck  we  left  Berhah,    in  rocky  hills.    Tlie  soil  of  the  plains 

company  with   Subaffadis,   and  his  was  of  a    black  colour,  extremely 

attendants^  and  travelled  about  ten  ricjbi,  and  full  twelve  feet  deep,    as 

1809  if                                         we 
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ire  aicertafned  by  die  hrdken  faankt 
of  a  stream  which  runs  meander- 
in?  through  it;  the  hills  ^so 
woald  admit  of  cuhivatidn,  if  the 
large  stones  with  which  they  are 
incumbered  were  r^imoted ;  but 
this  the  inhabitants  are  too  idle  or 
ignorant  to  underialce^  eren  on  the 
flat  land ;  so  that  it  is  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  they  are  able 
to  plough  it  After  descending  a 
steep  pass,  from  which  we  had  a 
full  view  of  the  hill  of  Antalow, 
we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Cheli- 
cut,  where  we  were  accommodated 
in  a  house  belofiging[  to  the  Ras, 
built  on  a  beautiful  spot  dose  to 
the  bofders  of  a  stream.  We  wef e 
at  this  place  treated  with  more 
than  tmial  ceremony  and  r^pect^ 
and  were  informed  that  the  Ras 
had  ordered  the  greatest  Vtentioii 
to  be'pfaid  to  our  wishes.  Jn  the 
'afleraoon  We  were  taken  out  to 
^isit  the  chvrch,  'attended  by  a 
multitude  of  pnests^  all  handsome- 
ly clothed  in  white.  On  enter* 
tiig  the  first  gate-way>  they  request- 
ed us  to  take  off  our  shoes  and 
hats,  with  which  we  immediately 
complied.  I  was  someniiat  sur- 
prized to  see  that  the  Mtisstil- 
irtahns  were  'permitted  to  enter 
into  the  first  circular  *airenue.  A 
sufficiently  accurate  idea  of  the 
wh6le  builditig  may  be  fbrmed/ 
by  imagining  three  concentric  cir- 
^ar  walls' covered  With  a  thatched 
roof,  surmounted  by  a  ball  and 
cross.  The  spaces  between  the 
tv^o  outer' walls  were  open  avemies; 
the  space  included  within  the  central 
one  forms  the'  body  of  the  church. 
The  walls  were  coated  with  whi- 
tish-red plaister,  ornamented  with 
gilding,  and  ,  covered  with  repre- 
sentations of  Noah  and  the  Ark, 
Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
Apostles,  the  martyrdom  of  tbe 
saints,  mitny   extravagant '  dcngha 


taK^  irbui  th^  prophecia,  mid  St. 
€eorge  il^tiiii^  the  dragon.  Tliiw 
•latter  aiim  teeiiBs  to  be  the  tniMRia] 
&vikinte,  and  every  wbere  makes 
'&mo6t  cootpicuoiis  %«ce  upon  bi< 
White  hone.  The  eAinring  «f 
all  theie  figutti  was  rerj  gandy, 
but  solne  of  them,  -paztieubriy 
one  picture  of  the  Vir|^Q  Mary. 
Ibe  face  ^  whidh  ■  waa  eovcred  with 
^igtaas  to  preserte  it,  was  exiecated 
in  a  style  sdpcrior  to  the  ^eneialin 
^  eastern  'nsintiaqgB.  T^  bahDi 
Christ  wastpkaoed  in  ode  instant 
in  the  left  lund  of  his  mochoc;,  azui 
in  anoihcr  m  her  i^t 

In.  the  outer  drde  of  tb 
'Church  Was  sapended'a  jhtj iBod- 
some 'glass  dnmdeher,,pi!ctmpd  i« 
the  Ras  by  die  Shciiffeof  Mecca 
-From  the  chnidi  we  were  taken  ts 
the  storeHraton,  to  view  die  nth 
vestments  "and  fitfAitdre  of  tbe  o& 
ciati)iig  priests,  lAoxh  were  oi 
great  b^atkty.  Aiding  oHier  am- 
des  were  eleven  mitres  of  ^mre  sd^ 
▼er  inlaid  witb'gdd,  two  dresses  o: 
black  veWet  lichly  atuiiied  wnh 
silver,  a  hcige  silver  dnttn  boeped 
with  gold,  besides  &  rich  VcBetian 
doth*  Tety  haadtemdy  embraidcr- 
'ed.  The 'priests  seemed  to  harr 
much  plckaure  in  shewing  us  therr 
wealth,  and  afterwafds  ccaidBCted 
us  to  the  Ras's  garden,  whidi, 
though  in  a.  very  wild  stsfee,  anJ 
'overgrown  with  grass,  was  cs- 
riched  wift  fntny  vahiaUe  frau- 
trees,  as  oranges,  dtrcms,  poor- 
gp*anates,  and  bananas,  most  u 
which,  from  their  names  beis^ 
evidentlv  derived  ftv>m  Arabk,  i 
supposed  to  have  been  origmaliy 
brought  from  Arabia. 

Cwicut  is  the  residence  o:' 
Azoio  Mantwaub.  one  of  the  Bas'.^: 
wiv^;  she  is  a  daughter  of  *Aytc> 
bchtas,  and 'sister  to%ie  presets: 
king.  She  was  ektremdy' p^te  n 
faer  attentiona  to  His>  tait  us  many 

flatlersTV 


flattering  di«ages«  .and  provided  ly,  and  before  we  reached  the 
our  tal»e  with  pknty  -of  cuny  /Ras-'s  'residence,  we  had  to  pass 
and  maixe.  'Noturithatanding  t}ie  .through  an  aAsemblaae  of  at  least 
great  Bttenfiea  J  paid  to.Mw,  Me  ha^  three  thousand  of  tlie  inhabitants. 
much,  difficulty  in  ipnK;uri|:^g  pro-  ^Thej  -  pressed  «o<hard  to  get  near 
vision  <and  *matee  (though,  we  >at  ^s  as  we  were  ^oing  through  the 
last  accompiiahed  it),  ibr  lounfriend  >*firit  gate>  over  which  were  sitting 
Subagadis>  who  had  not  presumed  ^ome  of  ^e  ofQcers  of  state,  that 
•  to  come  near  the  ^psV house;. nor  it  was  with  great  difficulty  we 
did  tbe.vittBtfera  enenijdare  to  fur-  4M3iuld  force  a  pansage.  We  werb 
nish  him  wiSi  «  houae^ilihaugh  the  not  allowed  to  dismount  from  our 
weather  was  very  >ancle^eBt,  £i^r  moles  till  we  had  got  into  the  en- 
fear  «f  difl(ibsasiag>his  bwiikher  Tha-  trance  of  the  great  hall,  at  the  far* 
doo,  who  I  was  said  -to  ibe  in  gcaat  ther  end  of  wivich  was  seated  the 
fatoor  .withtibe  Bas.  lAt  night,  \jElas,  on  a  «oaoh  wkh  two  large 
however^  <«flope  of  those  .who  fv  pillows  upon  it,  covered  with  rich 
voured  ;his  party,  'gt^e  ^him  .a  satin.  On  each  side  of  him, 
wretched ihorel  to  flih)eiterJiim)froin  -seated  Jon  the  ifloor.  Which  was 
tlie  tsain.  iH^e  thermoiqetcr  in^as  carpeted,  were  all  .his  principal 
(s4<*..  The  IcDgtfa  of  ioiir  tday's  idiiefs,  aild  '  among  oPthers,  'our 
journey  waaiabouticightmilea.*  '  ^friend  <Bahamegi«h  Yasoud.  On 
Augnst  tt*.T-sHatingf  pcepartfd  iheiag  ushered  with  -much  bustie 
ounehes :  as  twtU  as  pirouniitiMices  ,  into  his  presence,  -according  -  to  the 
wonld  pemit  far  f^isig  into  the  -castotti  m  the  country,  we  bowed, 
preaenoe.of  ike  llas,«iwe  left  Ghefti-  ^arid  tben^  kissed  the  back  of  his 
cut  at  an  ,eaiiy  hour,  and  .were  .hand,  •> and  be  in  return  kissed 
joined  by  Snbagadia.onjjbhe  ^ppo-  tOurs;  'keithen  pointed  to  a  va- 
site  side  of  the  b(roak  which*  runs  ,  cant  couch  on  his  ^ right,  covered 
through  the  village.  Between  ll^is  "Wi^.a  beautiful  skin,  on  which  we 
place  and  Ai|talow .  is  /  a»  ilofty^  moun-  -  iWere  ^  immediately  seated.  After 
tain,  .for  the  .purpose  of  aToidin^  .this  the  usual  comf^hnents  passed, 
which,,  .we  Gontiiuaed  'to  .  .wind  ^  the.  Has  «h  his  part  expressing  his 
round  the  .eastern  ahd  southern  pleasora  at  seeing. us,  and  we  on 
sides,  of  »it  ..for  neigiy  itett  miles,  our  part  .making  a  proper  return, 
over  hifla  whieh  vskirt  dts^base.  'Wlth  additional  compliments  from 
The  small  yalUes  which  we  passed  Hord  '  Valentia  at  Mocha.  We 
were  wet  andi  swampy  whh  tne  last  ,  were  then  given  to  understand  that 
last  aigbt^s  ijain,.wbtdi'Vnich  itn-  nothing  more  was  to  be  said  at  this 
peded  ^ovr.progrctt.  We  passed,  a  visit.  In  a  few  minutes  after, 
large  village  called  Afgool,  be-  Captain  Rudland  was  taken  away 
longing  to  :  Ozoro  Ambeab,  ano-  to  inspect  the  apartments  allotted 
ther  of  the.IUs's  wives,  the.princi-  us,  and  on  hi&  return  we  withdrew, 
pal  inhabitants  .of  which  came  out  attended  by\  minister  of  the  Ras, 
to  pay  their,  .compliments.  At  .through  whom  we  were  to  corn- 
length,  , after  our  patience  was  municate  all  our  wishes. 
nearly  exhausted  by  mounting  bill  The  hurry  with  which  our 
after  bill,  we  came  suddenly  in  first  int<;rView  was  -  conducted,  did 
sight  of  Antalow,  distant  from  iis  not  permit  us  to  make  many  ob- 
about* a  mile.  As  we  approached,  servations  concerning  the  persons 
our    train    increased    very    rapid-    present,  and  our  attention  was  of 
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course  principaHy  directed  to   the 
Has.      He  is  remarkably  small  in 
person^      and     delicately     formed, 
quick     in    his    manner,    notwith- 
standing his  age,  which  was  said 
to  be  setenty-two,  with  a  t^hrewd 
expression  in  his  countenance,  and 
considerable  dignity  in  bis  deport- 
ment.    Though    he  did  not  more 
from  his  couch,  on  which  be  partly 
reclined,    yet'   our    reception    was 
considered  to    be  particularly  gra- 
.cious,  as,  by  kissing  oar  hands  in 
return,  he  placed  as  on  an  equality 
with  himself.      We  had  prerioosly 
been      required     to     uncorer    our 
heads,  and  prostrate  oarselves  be- 
fore him;  but  this  we  most  poM- 
tivelv  refused. 

We    were     furnished     in     the 
course  of  the  day  with  abundance 
of    provisions,     and     were    mocb 
pressed  to  eat  and  drink  profusely, 
by  way  of  doing  honour    to    the 
house.       In  the  erening  we    had 
several   polite    messages   from  •  ihe 
Ras,   who    sent   for  oar  fire-arms, 
and  treated  Pearce   and  Ibraham, 
who  took  them  to  him,  with  great 
attention,     seating    them,   on    his 
couch,  and  giving  them  plenty  of 
maiae.      He  was  highly  ddagbled 
with  the  guns,  and  m  return  sent 
us  a  fishing-net,  acauainting  us  at 
the  same  time,  that  ne  seldom  staid 
at  home  in  the  night,  but  took  his 
pleasure  in  fishing    and    hunting. 
He  sent  us  also  a  dish  of  stewed 
fishv  which  was  thought  very  deli- 
cious by  some  of  our  party.    We 
bad  a  pretty  good  example  of  the 
Halt's      watchfulness,     for      about 
twelve  o'clock  be    sent    us    some 
clouted  cream,  and  at  four  I  was 
called  up  to  receive  the  compliments 
.  of  the  morning. 

August  39. — At  about  ten  in  the 
morning  we  were  invited  to  break- 
fast^ with  the  Ras,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  the  same  distinction  a^ 


yesterday,'  being  seated  oo  a  »fa, 

while  h»  minister  was  placed  dose 

by  on  the  carpet.    We   were  Tfry 

plentifblly  fed  by  the  'Ras  himsd': 

with  eggs»  fowl  in  curry,  and  bafi> 

of    a  mixed  4X>mposition  of  rid 

celeiy^'Gurdfi,  and  gheer,  after  vhicb 

we  were  offered  brinde;    bat  m 

our  expressing   a    wish  to  hs?e  it 

dressed,   the    meat  was  aftcrwini> 

broagin  grilled,  aad  cut  into  mil 

pieces  by   one  of  the   attesdaiitiN 

•and  banded  to  wxt  mooths  If  the 

Ras,   mucdk   m  the  same  nv^  » 

.boys  in  En^aiid  feed  younf  ma^;- 

pies.    It  is  scarcely  possible  u>  <k- 

scribe- the  scene  thstt  ws  goinf  <s 

in  the  mean  time  in  the  hdl,  vhef? 

the  peo|de  were  squabbling  sndil' 

moat    whting    with    their  dnn 

knives,  vat  the  raw  meat  tte  ^ 

banded  about,    and  the  teffbre«i 

that  lay  heaped  up  around  the  ti- 

ble;    there    were,   bowever,  ««« 

masters  of  the  ceremony,  vbo  cir- 

ried  kmg  white  sticks,  withvluc:^ 

they  frequently  chastised  tboee  vbc 

were  too   basi^    in    seixiog  thtir 

portion. 

We  afterwarda  spent  the  is^ 
▼ery  quietly,  as  the  time  iw  ff* 
ceiving  the  Drcaents  from  h»^  ^'' 
lentia  wai  delenred  till  the  sorrc^ 
,  The  thermonieter  was  68*  in  <%- 
room,  and  frequent  storms  of  n^ 
occurred  during  die  day.  . 

August  90.~A  copy  of  I^^^ 
Valentio's  letter,  whidi  I  lu<i  ^' 
dered  to  be  written  in  case  tbe  ^^ 
ginal  should  not  have  safdy  <•' 
rived,  was  delivered  to  the  R)^  ^ 
the  morning  at  fimr  o'dodi  ^? 
Hamed  Chamie,  who  also,  ^  ^ 
as  I  bad  authorized  him,  eotei^ 
into  an  explanation  of  the  natv^^ 
of  my  mission  from  bis  Ixurd^'^'^ 
About  six  o'clock  I  was  sent  !<>' 
and  found  the  Ras  alone  in  the  bal 
I  then  delivered  to.him,  in  the  d:^- 
of  Lord  Valentia,  the  preieDt&  <• 


Agitakw  and  in  Govenmdni*  [^17] 

by  bis  lor4slKip«  vhich  conaiftted  of.  uncontrouled   masters  of  the    sea, 

Vko  entire  pieces  of  broad  cloth,  one  would  enable   the    Ras    to  supply 

hiue,  and  the  other  red;  ,a  hand?  hinw»elf  at  once  with  whatever  com* 

some    watcb>    a    telescope,    some  moaities  he  might  want,  and  of  a 

pieced  of  kincaub  and  satm^  a  dress  quality  far  superior  to  any  that  had 

of  gold  tissue,  a  gdd  ring  and  broach,,  hitherto  found  their  way  into  his 

and  sereral  pieces  of  muslin.    These  country ;  that  in  all  this  Lord  Va- 

presentA    gave     great    satisfaction,  lentia  was  actuated  by  no  motives 

more     particularly    those     articles  of  personal  advantage,  having  only 

which  were  new   to  him,  namely,  in  view  the  mutual  benefit  of  Bng- . 

the  watch,  telescope,  and  trinkets;  land  and  Abyssinia,  to  which  a  free 

and  the  kincaub  and  gold  dress  he  interchange  '  of  each    other's   pro*- 

repeatedly  ordered   to   be    opened  duce  would   materially   contribute, 

out  before  bim.  *  On  stating,  in  the  Mis  '  lordship,    I   addeid>   was    now 

name  of  his  Jordship,.  the  Impossi-.  proceeding  to.  En^and,  and  would 

bility  of  procuring  at  Moeha  such  gladly  take  charge  of  any  commu- 

presents  as  he  would  have  wished  to  nication  wtiich  the  goyemment  of 

send,  he  stopped  me  at  once;,  by  ex-  Abyssinia  might  choose  to  make  on 

pressing  his  ei^tire  satisfaction  with,  the  subject  to  the  British  .goyero- 

what  he,  had  received;,  an^d  assured,  ment 

me,  that  his  only  regret  anase  from  After  a  silence  of  a  few  minutes* . 

the  impossibility  of  communicating,,  the  Ras  asked  me,  whether  Masso* 

in  our  language,  the  friendship  he'  wah,  or  any  other  port  in  the  neigh- 

felt  for  us,  who,   strangers  as  we  bourhood,    would  be   most    conve- 

werc,  had  come  so  far  from  our  pa-  nient  for  English  vessels  to  deliver . 

rents, .  our  friends,  apd  our  country,  their  cargoes  at.    To 'this  I  replied, 

to  vL»t  him ;  while  those  who  were  tW'  I  beheved  there  was  no  har- 

near  him,  and  ought  to  be  his  friends,  hour,  but  only  anchorage,  at  Beil- 

thought  only  of  making  war  upon  oul,  otherwise  the  vicinity  of  that 

him.    He  then  asked  me  what  were  place  to  his  capital,  would  give .  it  a 

the  wishes  of  Lord  Va^entia,  and!  decided  advantage  over  Massowah. 

the  object^  for  which  I  had  come.  That   there   was  indeed   a  conve- 

In  return  I  informed  him,  that  Lord  nient  port  at  this  latter  place,  and  a 

Valentia's  sole   motive    in    sending  tolerable  supply  of  fresh  water ;  but 

me,  was  an  anxious  desire  ito  pro-  both  the  town    and    the    ac^aeent 

mote  an  intercourse  of  friendship  t<;rritory  were  at  present  under  the 

between   two  such  powerful  coun-  command    of    Nayib    Edris,  .  who 

tries  as  England  and  Abyssinia,  the  seemed  inclined    rather   to   thwart 

inhabitants   of  which    were   more-  than  promote  the  interests  of  Abys- 

over  of  the  same,  religion ;  uid  that  sinia,  as  the  interception  of  my  let* 

if  the  Ras  was  inclinfd  to  form  such  ter  to  the  Ras  (for  the  conveyance 

u  connection,,  to  represent  to  him  of  which  I  had  been  obliged  to  pay 

how  much  it  might  conduce  to  the*  thirty  dollars),  doubtless  in  conse- 

interest  of  his  country.    That  Abys-  quence  of  orders  from  the  Nayib, 

sinia  having  hitherto  been.  accus-»  would  sufficiently  prove;  and  that, 

turned  to  receive  all  her  imports  at  moreover,  I  had  been  forced  to  give 

the  third  or  fourth  hand,  an  immo- .  him  five  hundred  dollars  for  liberty 

derate  duty  had  been  paid  at  every  to  pass  through  his  territory,  and 

separate  transfer ;   whereas  an  in-  for  the  promise  of  mules,  &c.  for 

Urcoursa  with  the  English^  who  are .  our   accommodation^   which   latter 

airreement' 


[lis)  iMib%^  «ii{  ^  ObtocvMehli- 

a^reenrerrt  H^i  Y)Mi   sc^cfalcrdiAy'  sfofa^on  tfi«^jotrrhey^  Vcf^dngoiibaj 

violated.    The  Ras  ^pfessed  ihuch  ^  timhA'Tt^^^chatlcf  Goxo,  wbobd 

cfispleasure  at  this  cotmuci''  df  fhe  poe^elitidb  of  GoiidOar.   Tbe  Has  theo 

chief  of  Ma»!$awTifaf,  ahdssri'd  that  the*  etittrtdinia  r  dttaO  of  Aedicom- 

forrtlef- Nayifi,  Harttt^V  hatf  alxf ays  rtahtfelf  oUt  of  wMchr  the  pmot 

been  ^  good  friend  of  His/  add  fhat  difcptJtBbrtwe«fe'  Kitklself  and  his  n- 

tFie  pres(^ftt  Nayib  HaH'dvcii  ncf<^ttmi  val  ofig^ttd*;  aiid  of  Aia  Ibc  fW- 

f6r  disfidtisfaction,   utiul  abbut  five  k^A^  accoudt,  ooirettbd  in  soar 

yia^s  ago,  when  he  had  Been'  obliged  (Sarticcrlars-  by  Haijy^e'  Hanntd,  wbo 

to  ^etid  thither  a  miKtaiy  fofce*  t6  ^aa  weQ  «cqtiahlted  vitli  tbe  cir- 

bririg  him  tb  reason,  and  that  he  eiimstiinter,  in  a  correct  abstract. 

then  sfioWd'  have  tut  'off,  all  ctnii-  The  diflfei'date^  WOsc  tt  a  my 

mtmieatiori  between  Mas^Wah  and.  ^ariy  |^riod.    Bak  Wcfleti  Site^ 

Abyssinia,  if  fih^  Najrib'had  not  a)p;i  plac^ed   WeB)^    Soloxbon    oo   tiR 

p^asW  h'hri  by  tJic  tt^bst'Huinbre  tUront;  afttt*  th^  abdication:  of  hir 

sjjipplicitlonsi     Be   farther  addied;  fkther^  Tedk  Haiitafinout  ^  but  the 

tMt  thet^  ^ai  a  platce  on  th\e  coast  it^w  ^crreteign'  ^*^    soon  q>posed 

bclongin'g'  t6  bimsdf;  called  Bnri,  by  tbe  contrarr  party :  af)tcrtrar(k, 

not  more  thair  font  'da;^s  jbomey  tpe  Jiaa  rabed  Tccla  Oeorgja  to  tire 

from  Antalow,  well  supplied  with  supreme  cotnvnand.    This  app«m- 

i^t^r  and  battle;  tbter*  mfiabifanu  ihtnt,    fibtrever,     #sis    ttot    stm 

of  which  hiad  ofteii  *»hcited  ^r-  agreeabDe  to  tbe  6pp«Hient8  rf  tte 

mission  to  Open  a  trade'  witW  the .  ita*,  than    tAe  fbrmcr  Irtd  been, 

ships  that  Were  constantly  passing  who  contp^Btd  techt  Geotgis  *«« 

witfcin  sJ^ht   of  them.     Thrt  tbe  several  time»  to  «y  fbr  protectim 

road   b^twewi    Bur<   and   AiUalbW  to-  Tigt<,  which  Wte  more  imffle- 

was  vei^  practicable  for  kaflla^,  ex-  diatfely  under  the  control  of  bis  pa- 

ceptihff  One  day's  htrMy^,  irt  whifch  troti.    I'he  httskiite  of  tbe  fias  b^ 

no  wat^  was  t6  pc.  ptbclircdj  and  ihg  rtquifeJr  It  his  capital  In  Tip<» 

tfiiat  if  this  place  sbonm  be  deemed  cVery  exeirtion  was  madfe  by  tbe 

stjfficiently  .coiiVeniierit,  '  hfe   would  dth^r  party  to  raise  Ayto  Ischias, 

immediately   tufii .  iht   tiV*B    info^  and  aft6n«^i^  fcia  aoii  Ayto  Go^ 

tfiat  ctiannel.    In  ordet^ttat  I  might  loo,  metttbert  of  another  branch  of 

satisfy  inyself  on  the  kibject,  h^  of-  tbe  royal  fiunify,  to  the  throne.  -A] 

fercd  <o  send  fot  (fne  of  "the  thieft"  length  the  Rasr  finding,  as  it  shouW 

of  the  jplace,  froiri  whoni  I  hiight'  a^cm,    tis  t^o    fitvoiirites,  Wefttt 

obtain  ^  any    additional ' Infifmatioo  Sblotobrf   tfiidf  Tetla  bwrgis,  uo^ 

tiisft  t '  chose ;  and  when  1  repre-  qnaj  t6  maintain  the  royal  aatbo- 

septed  to  him  tMi  n6  'v^i*ba!  r^^ort  rlty',  t^as  iiHlucfed  to  jgivc  his  mo 

wotildbfe  so*  ^atisfbdtbty,.  ai  lending  ^  tibri   tt'  th^  e^tiblhimbent  of  the 

one  of  ttie  gentlemen  tHiQ  had  ad-'  CfoKm  oti  (he  fcead  of  Ayto  Gua- 

c(5mpEhii6d  me    to   maki^-  inquiries*  lAo;  aVird  itt  order  to  bring otcr  the 

on  the  spot,  he  immediately  asseVit-  *  Inng  to  its  iAtitt^,  fn  0p5aBti<to  to 

cd  t6  tbe  proposal.    FJfe  tben  said, '  thaJt  of  Gnxo,  be  married  Oioro 

thttt  ii  tfopc  was  expi^s^'ed  in  Lord'  MantwaiA,  the  sister  of  hi*  presenl 

Valentia's  letter;  that  I  miglht  g6  tb '  miyeity.    Giismatie   Gnxro,  m  the 

Condar  j  btit  though  it  ti^s  his  arix-  mean  tilttc,    afVer  sncc^sftflT  }^ 

ioua  tv-ish  to  con^iy  with  all  Aur  *  creasing  his  poller,  and  w-ert»hli»D- 

desircs,  it  wad  ai  ptesciit  im]fy<tesi-  ing  hisi  kfbcnce  oVer  all  Aini»|« 

ble  to  s<^cure  tb^  kafety  of  oiif  pcf-  and  i^emden  todt  i*Wttg«  ^ 

Bai 


ArUalow  an(ttu  Qctcmatnt*^ 


K^s  WeUpU  Sflfiiu^'a  Hl^enfe,  %>g)^ 
tl^<}  capita^  a^pu^.  thre^  ycaj-s  ago, 
to  send  an  arrogant  message  t^  the 
king,.  ijjecbij^n^ndiDg  '  io    mm/  hU, 

cl^uglitfr..4:*  ^ife,  i^  tig  had  any 
tt^oufirbt  <fi,  remaining  at  ponoar. 
The  Kipg,  ^Jtuiteye];  were  his  inclix^a- 
tioiia,  was.  under  ^he  necessitjj  of 
oomplyiug  witbtHe  proposition^  and 
accoroin^j  married  tbe  ^^dy. 

At  thw  periods,  a^fs  seemed,  tfi 

wear  a  hs^tic^,  %^^v  ^^  R^i^^ 
affected  'satisili!i9t^n  at  what  Had 
taken  p^a^e,  and  al)L  animosity  ^as 
for  a  time  suspended^  the  tie  of 
kindred  being  now  added  tp  ^bat 
of  allegiance;  hyf  t^is  calm  was 
not  ot  lone  duration.  Two  years 
had  not  elapsed,  when^  on  the 
death  of  the  late  Abuna/  Guxo 
broke  violently  into  the  bouse  of  the 
decease(](y  a^d  plunderecl  it  of  gold 
and  valuablas  to  tbje  amount  of  nve 
hundred  wal^eas  cS  gol^,  which  was 
considered  not  as  Uie'priva^te  pro- 
perty of  the  Abunsu  but  as  V^^^^i^S 
to  bis  office  of  high  priest,  and  was 
by  custom  to  be  exploded  in  defray- 
ing the  e:cpences  of  bnpgi^  bia 
succef^^  ff oin  %ypt. 

Religion  was  too  fSur  a  pretence 
for  war  to  be  neglected  by  Ras 
WeUeta  Selass£,  who  thereupon 
raised,  ^is  forces,  an4  being  joined 
by  Kas  Qabriel,  governor  of  the 
provu^c^  of  Sapien  and  Waldubba, 
commenced  bis'  march  towards 
Gondari  Guxo,  unprepared  for  fo 
impediate  an  attack,  sent  a  depu- 
ta^on  of  pri^t^  to  restore  the  mor 
ney,  fjpd  thus  conciliate  the  favour 
and  prevent  the  approad^  of  the 
ofienaed  ^as-  la  this  they  succeed- 
ed, the  cause  of  ^ar  bqng  done  away 
by  th^*  restoration  of  tiie  property ; 
upon  which  the  Bas  having  made  an 
addition  to  the  five  hundred  wakeas 
of  gold,  sent  immeuiately  a  depiuta^ 
tion  for  a  sanccenar  tp  t^f  'df^f^icd 
Abu^a.  '         '  *       ' 


Quxo'a  Vnde,  howereTi  had  re- 
ceived "too  severe  a  mortification ' 
to  acquiesce  in  what  had  taken 
plac^^  a^d  being  moreover  sup- 
ported by  two  of  the  chief  priests, 
Eiktachias  and.  Tecia  Hamaim>ut,, 
who  bad  taken  upon  them  all  the 
power^  o^  toe  Abuna,  was  supposed 
ai;  this  time  ^o  be'prejparine' war 
against  Welleta  Selasse  ana  bis 
aUies.  In  br^^r  still  farther  to 
&y;engtb53n  his  party,  he  i's  sa^Id  to 
hay^  V^rmed '  a  leaj^ue  with  *  !>il)an, 
son  of  Kolla^  or  Micbft^s#^wbo 
ii^  91  the  bead  of  the  Edjow  Q^Ua, 
f^d  is  reported  to  be  able  to  bring, 
into  ^e  field  tl(irty  tbousan4  Cavalry, 
besides  double  that  number  qf  'spear- 
men. This  united  force  commenced 
its  9perations'  by  iui  attack  upoa 
Bas  Oabrielf  in '  his  inroVihce  of 
l^m^i,  and  obUged  hiip  to  fly  to 
&a«  Nyelle^  Selass^  for  assistacice. 
A^ip?  gaining  a  promif|e  from'  the 
letter,  that  he  would  join  him  with-^. 
9iit  &il^  aa  aoop  as  it  was  possible 
to  cross  the  Tacazj^a,  h;e  retuimed  to 

de£en4  his  own  provinicc;,  ^d  is  at 
present  besieged  i|il^he  infiflintaina  of 

^eshen-hai.  •    ' 

ikas  Gabnel  ia  said  to  ^ave  one 
thousand  matpblbcks^  ip  bis  army, 
with  Vhich.he  holds  out  against  the 
united  force  of  Amhara,  &gemder, 
and  the  Oalla.  Baa  WeHeta  Se- 
las^,  oq  the  first  news  .of  Guxo'^ 
preparation^  sent  off  a  man  of  rank 
to  inquire  into  the  cauft^  of, them; 
but  his  messenger  wm  ieized,  put 
in  iipn^.  and  im^prisbned,  by  order 
of  jGiUCO)  and  in  obnsequenpe  of 
this,  the  breach  i$  now  ihejiarabl^. 
The  king  is  obliged  to  be  a  quiet 
spectator  of  these  contflpts  for  power 
between  his  rival  rtlatives,  and  to 
submit  to  the  unconstitutional  hos- 
tilities of  his  &ther*in-law  against 
his  brothefi^  who  ^  invested  with 
the  legal  futhontyin  civil  and  mi* 
JbttrJTPo^cinii.   The  B§a  told  me, 

however. 
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however^  that  he  wotdd-  defer  bU 
inarch  till  we  were  safe  back  at ' 
Massowab,  as  during' his  absence  the 
enemy  would  be  anxioiu  to  get  as 
into  their  pother;  foV,  hearing  that 
we  were  come  on  some  mysterious 
concern,  they  would  be  afraid  that 
with  other  dowa  (physic)  we  might 
have  brought  poifon  to  extirpate  the 
whole  artny.  He  concluded  by  say- 
ing, that  afler  we  bad  soent  a  few 
days  with  him,  we  might  visit  any 
part  of  Tigr6,  and  that  he  should  be 
cxtreipelt  happy  to  show  us  the 
whble  of  Abyssinia,  if  God  pleased^ 
to  give  him  success  in  the  expected 
contest,  were  it  possible  for  us  to 
wait  so  long. 

I  returned   to  him  my  watefid 
thanks  for  the  manner  ;n  wnich  he 
had  0][)cn^d  to  me  the  situation  cf 
public  af&irs,  stating  at  the  same 
tiine;   that   I   considered  him   the 
best  j^dge'ofthe»  possibility  of  6ur 
taking    the'  projected '  journey    to 
Gondar  in  ^fcty  ;'and*ajWf  tht  ML 
explanation  which  he  had  given,  1 
could  notjthink,  h6wever*much  I  had 
it  at  1ieart,'cf  prcssinff-fbc  subject 
any  farther.    I  hoped,  however,  that 
he  would  be  able  to  shew  tis  Wal- 
dubba ;   In  bur  joumty  to   which . 
place,  I  should  have  an  opportunity 
«f  seeing  the    Jews'  rock  and  the 
Tacazza.  *  The  JewV  rotk-'our  in- 
terpreter ^coiild  not  make  out;  but 
on  tnctjtioning    it*  to  the  itas,  he 
instairtly'kriew  It,  and  told  ihc'that 
he  was  the  first  person  who   ever 
Iiucc6edi^d'  itt   an    attach  ifpbn    it 
Ras  Gabriel  of  Ji^amfeli,  ^ith  Whom 
he  some  tiAie  patt  yfzi  •at'^^r,  abut 
up  Tecla  Gcurgis   upon',il,  whence 
he    was   releas«l  by   Ha's   Welleta 
Selass6.-  There,  are- a  ftW  Jci^s  yet 
remaining  at  this  ^lace.    The-  Ras 
assented  to  my  prpposafl,  and  j)ro* 
mised    tliat    I   shoii  id    visit    Tecla 
'Geoi«i«  af  Waldubba,  atid*  Welleta 
Solomon -at   Axumr-tBiitf^^hWgh 


the  former  "place  was  not  indeed  ia 
his  dominions,  yet  as  it  belonged  to 
his  friend  Ras  Gabriel,  we  might  go 
thither  in  ptrftct  safety,  f  thra 
requested  a  copy  in  Arabic  of  tiie 
History  of  Abyssinia,  frbm  the  rdgn 
of  Joas  to  the  present  time :  he  t^ 
me  in  reply,  that  the  chrcmicles  wm 
kept  at  Axum,  and  that  he  wonld 
take,  care  I  should  not  be  disap- 
{jointed.  On  my  shewing  him  the 
(i(rawings  in  Brvce'a  volume,  be  aid 
that  he  knew  Yagoobe  wdl;  be 
came  into  Abyssinia  after  the  battle 
of  Fagitta^  and  afterwards  went  to 
the  head  of  the  Nile. 

Nothing  mK>re  passed  at  this  Id- 
terview,    except  some   trifling  con- 
versation, which  being  ended,  ve 
left  the  hall,  ai^d  did  not  again  see 
the  Ras  during  the  day.    It  being 
a    public    fast,   we    had  proTisJon* 
brought   tip  to   our   private  apart- 
ments.   No  person  had  been  pw- 
mitted  to  come  near  us,  and  wr 
persons  were  kept  quite  secured  fpoo 
the  gaze  of  the  vulvar. 
■  We  have  had  rain,  thunder,  and 
lightning  every  afternoon  sittcc  oor 
arrival.    Ibe  thermometer  was  69", 
and  the  weather  very  wet  and  coM. 
August  81.— We  had  a  mcssa^^ 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  roominfi^i  ^^ 
inquire  after  our  health,  and  an  in- 
vitation to  breakfast  with  the  Ras: 
nothitig  took  place,  except  a  recur- 
rence Df  the  scene  on   Tharsdaf, 
bnly  that,  as   a   favour,  we  vo* 
permitted  to  make  a  bow  to  c^ 
|ood'*fi^ehds  Suba^adis'  and  Babar- 
nega$h '  Yasous,  who  were  k«pt  ^ 
a  greit  distance  by  the  R^*-^. 
the    dishes  were  extremely  p*^' 
the  Has  was  in  high  spirits,  vid  n? 
great  good  humour,  and  at  his  ear- 
nest request,  \if  e  this  day,  for  tnc 
•first  time,  ventured  on  ^me  s^ian 
}>iece8  of  brinde. 
'    8ep»€^nttber  I.— Oiir  servants  ^ 
having  been  pemutted  to  go  bey^ 
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iSie  waDed  inclostsre,  aboot  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  square  in  front  of  the 
building  which  we  occupied,  were 
much    dissatisfied^ .  and    began   to 
presage  our  detention  in  the  coun- 
try.   In  the  mominir,  1  complained 
to    the   Ras    of  this    unreasonable 
strictness,    and   he   said    in    reply, 
that  it  was  only  intended  to  prevent 
any   harm  happening  to  them.     I 
notwithstanding  requested,  that  he 
Mould  allow  them  to  go  out  when 
they  pleased,   and  to  take  care  of 
their  own  safety.     1  was  going  to 
proceed    on    other    subjects,   when 
h\$  brother  and*  several  chiefs  were 
admitted  into 'the  hall,  whidh  en- 
tirely put  a  stop  to    all   business. 
IVfules    were    brousrht    in    for  our 
riding,  of  which  Captain   RudUnd 
and  myself  availed  ourselves,  to  take 
a  survey  of  the  mountain  of  Anta- 
low.    We  first  skilrted  the  western 
extremity,  and  then  ascended  the 
northern  side  by  a  steep*  path  that 
had  seldom  before  been  attempted 
by  mules.    We  found  the  summit 
covered  with  verdure,  and  pastured 
by  numerous  herds  of  cattle.     On 
passing  over  to  the  southern  brow, 
we  had  a  complete  vie\^  of  the  town 
of  Antalow,  the  adjacent   village.*, 
and  the  high  mountains  that  divide 
Tigr6  finom  the  country  of  the  Galla 
to  the  south. 

Antalow  consists  of  upwards  of 
one  thousand  houses,  with  conical 
thatched  roofs,  erected  upon  an 
uneven' rising  ground  in  the  valley 
below.  The  bouse  6f  the  Ras  is 
conspictYous  from  its  size,  from  the 
dii)erent  shape  of  the  roof,  and 
from  a  wall  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. With  this  exception,  the 
rest  of  the  place  makes  a  most 
wretched  appearance,  and  the 
country  around  is  extremely  unin- 
teresting, there  not  being  a  tree  to 
be  seen  in  the  whole  extent,  except 
m  few  small  ones  that-  surround  the 


two  churches  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town.    .  '  ' 

The  top  of  this  hill  was  formerly 
used  as  a  place  of  defence,  and  on 
many  of  the  ledges  of  the  rock«, 
walls  yet  remain,  fbrmed  of  loose 
stones,  for  the  purpose  of  impeding 
the  progress  of  a^saihmts.  Tne  last 
time  that  the  inhabil!ants  fled  to  it, 
was  in  the  time  of  ftas  Michael  Su- 

^  hul,  when  they  w6Ve  ^ttadked  by  the 
Oalll',  under  a  chief  of  the  name  of 
Waldp. 

Oh  our  return,  we  were  obliged 
ttf  dismount  from  our  mules,  the 
descent  being  steep  and  brokep, 
atiti  nvell  calculated  by  nature  for 
defence.  The  upper  part  of  this 
hill  i$  composed  of  loose  calcareous 
stones,  of  a  reddish  sandy  colour, 
fying  in  horizontal ;  strata,  bare, 
afrtd'  perpendicular  at  the  edges; 
lower  down  is  found  a  bed  of  brec- 
cia, resting  upon  a  mass  of  hard  black 
atoue  (probably  basalt),  of  which 
the  whole  base  of  the  mountain 
con<<ists.  At  the  bottom  we  passed 
two  villages,  and  afler  crossing  a  few 
low  ridges,  reached  Antalow,  where 
we  were  received  by  some  hundreds 
of  the  inhabitants,  who^  had  assem- 
bled to  view  the  strangers. 

On  bur  arrival,  we  found  the 
Ras  at  breakfast,  and  were  iyvited 
to  join  him ;   the   dishes  were  the 

.  same  as  usual,  with  the  addition  of 
boiled  cow-heel.  The  Ras  was  in 
good  humour,  and  asked  many 
qtiestions  about  our  chiiirches,  our 
king,  &c.  An  old  woman  was 
standing  behind  him,  whom  he 
very  significantly  introduced  as  a 
proper  person  for  us  to  become 
acquainted  with,  as  she  bad  many 
young  ladies  under  her  care.  He 
had  often  before  joked  with  us  on 
the  same  subject,  but  had  never 
gone  so  flu*  as  on  the  present 
occasion.  After  taking  our  usual 
quantity  of  maize,  the  Ras  shew- 
ing 
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ing  ai^  iAclinatioxii^to  skcp,  we  tje.t 
tired. 

In  th^  cvcninjf,we  wept  iotp  Uie 
hall,  and  found  tli^  ^a^  ^t  cb^j^  in. 
the  iiiid;>t  of  ^is  chiefs.  The  cbes& 
men,  whi<;bi  ajccv  coa,r8eIy  made  of 
ivory,  are  vei;y,  hjcgt  a*>cL.  clumsy ; 
M'h^n  tbey  iuive;  occasion  to  taJce 
any  oiie  of  th^ur  adversary's  pieces, 
tbey  strike  it  ii^h.  great  force  ana 
eagernesa  fr^pi  ita  place,,  t  ohT. 
served  tbat  iHc^ir.  gaip^  dillcrs  ngiucbf 
from  ours.  Bishops  jump  ove?  the 
heads  of  kni^bts,  no/i  are  o^ly  al- 
lowed to.  move  three,  squaxes*  The. 
I^awna  move  oi^ly  one  step  forward 
at  starting,  and  ge):  no  raojc  by 
reaching  the  end  ,of  the  hoard  j, 
they  play  with  v\^ch  noise»  ^very 
)erson  around^  even  the  filaye«» 
ia\ing  a  voice,  ia  the  game,  andf 
bcizing  tlie  pieces  ^t  pleasure,,  ta 
shew  any  advisable  move*  ..  \{q  q^'\ 

served^  howeveiv  that  they  al^ay« 
Uiana<^t*d  with  great  ingenuity  U>  let 
the  Ka3  v  in  every  game.    .         "^ 

A  repast  was  aflerwards  served 
up,  at  which  mapy  l^ca  weii^ 
present;  aiiiong  thtsc,  o^Cj  who, 
wc  were  informed^  was  on9  of  hi^ 
brothel's  wives,  sat  on  the  same 
couch  with  the  Bas;  other^^  ^ere 
seated  on  tbp  iloor,  and  ^  seen^ed 
to  do  justice  to  ^he  bri^df^'^nd 
maizfi. 

We  were  much  distressed  in  the 
evening  at.  the  loss  of  our  interpreter, 
Iladjee  Ilamed,  who  withUrew^  hifn- 
self,  as  he  inCormed  usj  from  di^^' 
tisfaction  at  the  treatment  he  had 
experienced  from  m>m^  of  the  Ras's 
people,  telling  me  that  be  would, 
"  Please  God,^  retym  in  the  morn- 
ing, 

September  2.— We  did  not  see 
ai^^  thing  of  the  Bas  in  the  morn- 
ing, our  break/ast  being  brought  to 
our  own  apiu*tment ;  and  from  hear- 
ing less  noise  than  usual  in  the 
l^ge  baB,  we  bad  every  reason  to 


suppose  it  v;as  one  oi  tUeir  fyits* 
TJie  day  passed  over*  4nd  we  beard 
nothing  of  Qadij^^  Hamed*  altly^ugh 
y^\ff  sent  repelled  mes^enig^rs  after 
him.  Froui  thi^  circ^mstancc,  and 
certain  reports  which,  o.iir  scxrant^ 
collected  in  the  towiju  w:e  were  led 
to  belicv.e  that  there  ^ras  something 
not  very  pl/easant  going  oq  ;  but 
what  it  wa;^  we  were  unfortunately 
not  able  to  ascertain,  be'mg  shut 
out  iropi.  a]Jl,  communication,  except 
with  tlie  Bas,  to  whom  we  sent  our 
9a]a9jcns  in  the  evening,  wbic^  vcre 
pohtcly  returned.  Th^  thera^ometec 
at  noon«  in  oujr  room>.  w^  C3« :  much 
cain  fell  in  tbie  course  of  the 
evening.; 
.  September  3. — Being  detennined 
tfl  escpkin  myself  as  well  as  I 
could,  througli  Ibrahim,  who  sfxike 
ipiperfectly  the  language  of  the 
gountry,  1  sent  early  in  the  mocn- 
ing  to  the  Bas,  requesting  to  apeak 
to  him.  lit  returned  for  answer, 
that  he  would  see  me  on  the  mor- 
row. I  s^nt  a  second  message, 
but  with  SIS  little  effect,  as  he  ex- 
cused himself  00  the  plea  of  be'uig 
much  gngaged  in  business.     I  then 

fressed  aipcK  to  send  lot  Ha^iee 
lamed;  upon  which  he  returned 
back  word,  that  our  interjfreter 
did  not  dare  to  come,  being  in  fear 
of  his  life,  which  he  said  we  had 
threatened  to  put  an  ^d  to.  This 
message  gave  us  considerable  un- 
easiness, as  it  appeared  reasonahfe 
to  suppose  thfit  so  palpable  m  blsep 
hood  could  only  bf  inyenied  by 
Hadjee  Hamed,  for  the  purpose  cif 
counteracting  our  interest  with  the 
Bas,  which  ne  might  conceive  da- 
trimeutal  to  that  of  the  Sberifie  d 
Mecca;  or  by  the  Bas,  £^  the 
purpoae  of  throwing  od  us  thr 
falaiQc  of  hia  departure,  which*  op 
the  contrary,  yvia  occfsiODed  bf 
the  misconduct  of  his  owii  iinpcr- 

tinent  slaves ;  and  in  either  om  ^ 

was 
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wa»  Uk«ly  to  faa  thft>  foMnunMv  ofr 
much  mischief  ta  bur:  views.  The 
<»lf  ctrcHButanoe  that-  led  us  to 
impote  it  to  Ibui^e  Hamed  vms; 
thttt  wc  before  had  -diseovered'  that' 
he  0n4eaMrottifedte  lessen  as.  much  as 
potsihlfc  the  -vaiue  o£  the  presenta 
ivhich  we  gave  to  the  Has. 

The  Ras  sent  iii.  the  course  of 
the.  day  a  mesgage  ef  inquiry  • 
atev  oar  heaJtb,  avcoMpanied^ 
hy  i|  pvesent  of  oeaogcs,  limes, 
and  dried  plantaiUK..  Our  food  was 
aa  UBUjd;  bvooghl  toi  our  s^arCment;, 
it  consisted  oi  a  fowl  in  the  mom* 
ing>  and  a  small  nRittoi^  curry  ia* 
the  creninfl,  whicb^  tftieugk  rather 
a  scanty  luiDwaace,  pot  us  to  no* 
real»  inoonvenicnce,  •  aa.  we  had  a^ 
plenti^l  aupply  of  good  bread  i(nd 
inaise  }  in  addiiljoii  to  which,  we  thi» 
day  teccived  fipom  the  Ras>  abooi 
noDiiy  some  ef  his  ouoa  fine  wheateur 
bread. 

I  was  engaged  during  the  aMm- 
ing  in  penning,  some  of  my  ricetches^ 
asid  Captain  Rodknd  in  teaclHng 
one  of  the  Raa's  prmcipal  men 
how  to  make  a  whitc-^wash  for  tho 
walk  of  the  house,  froo^  a  ehallc 
SUNK  that  we  found'*  on  the  hill  of 
Antabw. 

Mr.  Carter  got  an  <>bsenration  at 
ttoon,  by  which  he  fixed  the  latitude 
of  this  ptoce  to  be  in  IS^  48^  SO  ^ 
The  hitter  part  «f  the  day  was  ex- 
tremely gloomy,  with  aauch  rain, 
tlsuader,  and  Jightnin|^;  the  ther- 
mometer at  noon  was  €0>. 

flfepteimhtf  4.-^i  repeated  my^ 
message  to  the  ilai»,  by  means  of 
Ifavahiro  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  stating  our  wish  to  pay= 
bim  a  visit;  which  he  politely  put 
off  titt  mM-day.  8bon  after,  he 
sent  a  request  to  Captain  Rudland, 
tibat  he  wianid  accompany  his^ 
buildar  to  the  hiS,  in  order  to 
pefaat  ofX  the  stone  that  they  made 
we  of  w  the  day  beware.    I  tfler- 


wavds  took'. 'this .  oecaeion   to  send 
Uamed  Chamie    to    the   Ras  witii- 
the  Musaulmaun  builder,  who  spoke 
Arabic,  to  beg  that  another  inter- 
preter might  be  assignedi  me,  and' 
that    Hadyeo    Hamed     mig:bt     be 
brought  inlfo  his-  presence^  that   I 
raiglU?  h^d  an  opportunity  of  shew- 
ing bow  fafeeiyi  i  had:  been  accused. 
The  latter  request  he'craded,   by 
Bsyirng  that  Hadjee    Homed   would' 
not  come  any  mope,  hut  that  I  mi»ht 
procure  any  other  inieqireter  that 
t  chose.    Hamed  Chaimie  tjien -stated 
to>  hini  in  the  true    Arai^ic   style; 
that  we  were  hi&    stitahg^ers,    that 
OUV' Urea  and  property  wtere  in  hi» 
hfandki,  and  that  he^  inight  do  wit^ 
tlhem'    as    he    pleased:    in    return, 
he     expressed    >himself  .  in     very 
friendly  term^  and  promised  that 
all  our  wishes  should  be  complied 
with.     After  our  br^akfhst,  e^Jngist- 
ing  of  half  a  tcfw\  curritd,  the  Ras 
sent  us  a  large  citron^  .with  the  us\ial 
salaams^ 

Pearce  went  Oiit  into  the  market 
in  the  morning,  and  fbund  it  so 
crowded,  that  he  eoald  with  diOi- 
culty  ascertain  the  articles  brought 
far  barter;  comj  butter,  ghee, 
onions,  skins,  and  cattle,  seemed  to 
be  the  staple  commodities ;  the 
smaK  currency,  if  it  may  J)e  so 
called,  consisted  of  wedges  of  rock 
salt,  each  weighing  two  or  three 
pounds,  and  estimated  at  one  thir- 
tieth of  a  dollar. 

Weekly  markets  are  held  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  at,  a  dis- 
tance from  all  habitations;  one  we 
passed  on  our  way  from  the  resi- 
dence of  the  amiable  Ozoro  Mant- 
waub,  and  another  on  oUr  way  to 
the  mansion  of  Debib,  diief  of  ?ft- 
gasHe.  In  all  these  many  hundred 
men  were  assembled,  who  therefore 
do  not  consider  it  ini^mou?  (as  Bruce 
asserts)  for  them  to  attend  a  mar- 
ket. 

At 
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AiUfdpw  mni  iu  ChcmtmeaK 


At  twelve  o'doek  I  leiit  Homed 
Chamie  to  the  Ras  to  solicit 
the  promised  audience,  but  hear* 
ing  that  he  stood  unnoticed  in 
the  hail,  I  determined  at  once  to 
go  without  ceremony  into  the  pre- 
sence, attended  by  Captain  Rtid- 
land ;  thinking  it  absokitely  neces* 
sary.to  come  to  an  immiediate  ex- 
planation concerning  the  absence 
of  Hadjee  Hamed,  and  other  un- 
pleasant circumstances  which  had 
reached  our  ears;  more  especially 
as  all  the  persons  with  me  had  ex- 
pressed great  uneasiness  about 
our  situation,  being  in  considera- 
ble akrm  lest  we  should  be  detained, 
in  the  country.  We  found  the 
Eaa  engaged  at  ehess  with  one  of 
bis  chids ;  on  seeing  us  he  offered 
his  hand,  seating  me  by  his  side, 
and  Captein  Rudland  next  to  me. 
Our  patience  however  was  nearly 
exhausted  before  the  game  was 
completed,  not  a  single  word  du- 
ring this  time  being  spoken  to  us. 
Some  pf  his  people  who  had  been 
waiting  for  a  considerable  time* 
presented  him  cakes  of  bread,  ho- 
ney, a  sheep,  and  fire-wood,  ,  He 
now  dismissed  the  whole  party, 
and  after  a  few  minutes  conversa- 
tion with  a  priest,  who  was  to  give 
us  intelligence  concerning  the  latter 
portion  of  the  Abyssinian  history, 
the  room  was  cleared. 

I  proceeded  to  express  my  regret 
at  the  conduct  of  Hadjee  Hamed, 
whom  I  most  solemnly  declared  I 
had  always  treated  with  the  great- 
est attention,  as  being  sent  to  me 
by  the  Ras :  I  stated  also,  that  this 
man,  on  leaving  me,  had  given  an 
entirely  different  reason  for  his 
proing  away,  ai^d  that  I  was  fearful 
chat  he  had  been  saying  something 
prejudicial  of  us,  and  had  altuge- 
Jier  been  acting  an,  underhand 
part;  in  consequence  of  which  I 
lad   been   extremely'  anxious    for 


^    personal  '•  codfetence,     wlierefli 
the    whole    might  *  be    explained* 
The  Ras  was  gloomy  for  some  time, 
and  at  last  said  that  he  did  not  as 
yet  clearly  understand  the  motive 
of  our   coming    into   his  ooiintry. 
This  I  immediately  ascribed  to  the 
fault  of  his  interpreter;  and  thai 
proceeded  to  enter  luUy  into  a  re- 
petition of  what  had  passed  <m  my 
laying  the  presents  beifore  him,  and 
concluded  with  saying,  that  hj  his 
invitation  we  had  come  up  to  his 
presence    through    barbarous    dis- 
tricts,    where     nothing     but     his 
name  could  have  protected  na^  and 
had  entrusted  him  with  our  liva 
and  property,   which   were   all  at 
his   disposal;    and   that   now    oar 
only  dttire,.  during  the  remainder 
of  .our  'Stav  in  bis  country,  was  to 
act  in  sthct  con&rmity  to  ai  his 
wishes.;'  but  that  we  expected  to 
be  treated  as  friends,  and  at.  least 
to  have  the  full  lil>erty  to  go  out 
whenever  •  we     pleaseo,     and    U> 
move    about   wherever    we    might 
choose  Un  his  territories,  as,  above 
all   things,    confinement    was   par- 
ticularly irksome  to  us.     On  this 
be  began  to  relax,  a  little;  said  that 
there    had    been   a  mistake  made 
by  Currum  Chund  in  inv^ng  us; 
but  that,  as  we  were  here,  it  was 
all    well;   that  it  was   his  anxietj 
about  our  persons,  which  made  him 
wish  we  should  have  no  communi-' 
cation  with    the   inlwbitants,   who 
were  little  to  be  depended  upon; 
and  that  he  would  rather  kee  tvo 
thousand  of  his  own  subjects,  than 
that  any  one  of  our  pec^  should 
come  to  harm. 

I  made  a  pn4>er  return  to  thii 
unexpected  sally  of  fnendahito,  and 
^hen  proceeded  to  remark,  that  si 
I  could  not  now  depend  upon  sny 
thing  that  Ha^jgee  Hamed  had  in^ 
terpreted,  1  could  no  longer  he 
celtain  whette  /tbe   mvlm    were 

sent 
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sent  down  by  the  Rat  for  our  con- 
veyance ana  accommodation ;  that, 
if  they  were,  I  begged  to  re- 
turn htm  our  most  grateful  acknow- 
ledgmenta,  but,  if  they  belonged 
to  any  other  person,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  him  to  permit  me  to 
make  the  o\mer  of  them  a  proper 
recompense.  By  this  I  hoped  to 
alarm  his  pride,  if  he  had  any,  and 
prevent  any  further  complaints 
or  demands  on  that  account.  He 
was,  as  I  expected,  hurt  a^  the  re- 
mark, and  oegged  that  I  would 
not  mention  any  thing  of  the  kind 
again,  as  they  were  V  bad  words;'' 
that  my  wishes,  whatever  they 
were,  should  be  complied  with; 
and  that  I  had  only  to  make  them 
known  to  have  them  immediately 
carried  into  effect  I  proceeded 
direcUyto  urge  Mr.  Carter's  going 
down  to  Sari,  as  an  afiair  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  Ras  told 
me  that  he  had  .sent  two  messen- 
gers thither  for  the  chief  of  that 
place,  who  would  certainly  arrive 
by  Saturday  next,  and  that  Mr.  Car- 
ter might  then  return  with  hiru,  as 
Idesirra. 

Our  journey  to  Axum  and 
Adowa  was  the  next  topic;  the  Ras 
said,  that  it  would  be  my  best  plan 
to  set  out  as  soon  as  possible, 
aince  hb  army  was«  in  a  short 
time,  .to  assemble  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  I  might  return  to  Anta- 
low  with  the  detachment  from 
Adowa :  he  added,  that  as  he  could 
not  trust  our  persons  on  the  road 
between  Adowa  and  Dixan  (with- 
out stating  some  reason  for  it),  be 
wished  us  to  return  to  Massowah 
by  the  road  which  we  came,  as 
being  perfectly  secure. 

I  entirely  assented  to  these 
fwints,  adding,  that  he  was,  no 
'<loubt,  the  best  judge  of  what  was 
practicable.  After  which,  I  in- 
formed him  that  I  should  wish  to 


set  out  for  Axum  the  day  after 
the  mcM'row,  ahd  that  as  he  tnought, 
from  the  state  of  the  roads,  that  it 
would  be  better  for  me  to  go  with 
as  few  attendants  as  possible,  it  was 
my  intention  to  take  with  me  only 
two  servants,  and  during  my  ab- 
sence I  would  leave  Captain  Rud- 
land  under  his  protection  at  An- 
ialow,  and  Mr.  Carter  might  at 
the  same  time  execute  the  plan  of 
paying  a  visit  to  the  Bur6.  He 
w^  perfectly  satisfied  with  jthis 
arrangement,     and  said,    that  two 

.mules  should  be  in  readiness  for 
me,  and,  men  to  carry  what  bag- 
gage I  might  want.    I  then  relumed 

,.to  the  subject  of  the  Jews'  rock, 
and  expressed  my  anxiety  to  see  it, 
as  being  desirous  of  giving  my  coun- 
trymen some  idea  of  a  place  that, 
till  he  took  it,  had  been  always 
considered    as    impregnable,    aiid 

.which  Ras  Michael  Suhul  had  not 
dared  to  attack  when  Ayto  Tesfos, 
governor  of  Samen,  had  fled  thither 
for  refuge.  He  expressed'  much 
surprise  at  my  knowledge  of  this 
circumstance;  but  was  evidently 
highly  pleased  with  the  compliment^ 
and  promised  to  arrange  the  expe- 
dition for  me  on  my  Tetum  ft-om 
Axum,  as  by  that  time  the  waters 
of  the  Taca^za  would  have«  sub- 
sided. He  added,  that  there  was 
not  such  another  fortress  in  the 
whole  country;  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely high^  and  the  water  upon 
the  top  was  often  covered  with  a 

» substance  like  glass,  and  as  bard  as 
stone,  (by  which  he  undoubtedly 
meant  ice)  and  moreover  that  a 
plant  was  found  there,  which 
would  kill  any  person  treading  upon 
it,  if  he  happened  to  have  the  least 
sore  upon  his  foot.  He  concluded 
by  telling  me  that  he  would  order 

.  Hadjee  Hamed  to  come  to  me  in 
the  morning,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing what  had  passed,,  would  btr  tlte 

be>t 


'brst  personto  attentl  me  to  Axum  8ubaf<«dip,    wWr    flitter     *w*iir>. 

sind   Aditwa,     as    he   was  well   ac-  We  bad  come  ivaaan  to  fesr  tktf 

(|ininted  ^Ih    both   Ihone    plaeei.  -pwir  'Ya«aus,  >diiriug  ha  '*bT  ^ 

He  then  stiwk  vs  cordiaDjr  by '^*^  Antalow,  b*d  ^becn  bnt  :dt»acrir 

hmrt,     and    we    returned     to    oUr  provided,  evtn  "xith  food;    ftr  ix 

apartment,    to  the  great  satitfection  sent  to  usiaetonl  liirmrfcr  biead; 

of  a  number  ar  hU  cbie&,  who  bad  a  fact  which  indicates  in^faow  difcct 

been    )eng  waitin}r  at  the  door '  for  *  «tate  all    ranks  are  kept '  b^  tbe 

an    atidience.         The   happy 'tarn  'prewnt  goTemorofTi^rri,      HK||ee 

-nbich  tfaii  conference  h^  el&ctAl  'Hamed  paid  na  .a.vhort  -viait,  ud 

in  DorfaTOnr,    -wai  likewive   very  pMitively  denied  iiaviac    told  the 

gratifyin^toouT  wholeparty.  Kea   dut  he  bad  haen   iBdnced  to 

September    5. — We  paiaeid    tbii  abtent  himidf  fi>n<Bar«f  kialifa. 

day    in    our    apartnienl,  'tbe   Kas  1  tent  tm the !{!«■' in  thr  rTiaiaf. 

'being 'assidaooslyengvged   in  deoi-  toremind    bin  9(  tmr    m<»nin> 

(bn<f  causes  of  considerable  import-  journey  to   Axom.      rHe  infinaad 

-ance.       He    indeed   grrea    ap  tbe  -me    in  re4um,    that    be  had  find 

■irreateT  part  of  every  morning  to  ACondaynett'fbr mrtdvpaztore,  «e 

hearing  tbecomplaiAta  dflfaitaub*  which  (day-faeiiataialed  to  -mctma- 

jects,    6ver   whom  'be  ndea   witti  rpeny  Tneoa  ftr-aa  MacuUafa,  atoe 

mo^t  absohite  trway,    aa  their  Kres  a    «elebraied    Aurah    ^taada,    at 

and  propetty  depedd  eMlret;f  updn  wtriCh  BotetDti -pnyera '  ware   to  be 

biij.nod.     The  parties   who  ai^oear  -putup-fortbc-aocccaaAf  tbocMO- 

before  him 'are  Tcry  vociferous, -and,  ing  oampaign.     I  t(dd  htm -that  I 

when  prorekedby  t^ieir  opponents,  ttod  not  before -so  uodentood  faam, 

often  employ  such  violent  gesticu-  but  that  it  waa  th»<ncre  agreaUe 

lationg,  that    one    woi^    suppoee,  to  ne,  as  I  was 'anxroua  to  ceetlte 

that  at  times,  eren  Hk  presence  of  chief  froai'BurC  iMfbrcI  hft  Aota- 

tlie  -Ras  would  M^arceiy  -wilbfaohl  4ow,  "wbioh  I  aboald'nov  panbaUy 

'  them  from  proceeding  to  blows.  have  an  opportunity  of  dma^. 

Bahamcgash    Yasms  pafd   m    a  'I  this 'day  fHvpared  a  letter  far 

visit  in  the  morning'witb  permis-  I^i^  Valetttia^tolM -acnt  by  Mr. 

sionfrom  tbe  Ras,  end  wastreated  <  Carter,  atid  finisbad-sMoe  mote  «f 

byuswitball  the  attention  in   ear  my  sketchas.     Muchrain'fcll.'VlMch 

power.      He  was  about  -to  return  made  the  air'eold.     The  thaia»- 

to  Dixan.not  daring  to  stay   any  meiepat  noon  was  onbf^t*. 

longer    at    Arrtalbw    without    the  September  6.-— 'It  bekig^  faatdiy 

coijsent  of  the  -Ras^   of  whom  be  with  the  inhabitants, 'we  reeeimia 

ttood  greatly  in  awe.     I  -  made  faim  citron   and  a  quantity  of  -  arbaatta 

i  present  of  ten  dollars  fbrfaii  ex-  bread  from  theSas.    I  dtapatcted 

pences  on  the  road,  infonning  him  a  message  Ibis 'mormne. '  Rqaert- 

that  I  was  afraid  of  parting  with  ing  that  the  print  ni^t  ^  sat 

more,  lest  I   should  be  unable  to  for,  f 

lupply  my  own  watits.       He    was  -procu 

Very   grateful    for  this- trifle,    and  histor 

made  many  professions- of 'friend-  r^lie 

Khip,  the  sincerity  of  which  I  had  much 

no  reason  to'questton.    It  is  a  re-  tend 

markablc    circumstance,  that    two  the  hi 

of  our  best   fHendt,  -Yasoua,   and  audiei 
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the  liberty  of  sending  in  tfnotlier 
mesi^age;  but  notwilhstanding  a)l 
niy  requests  and  rcmonsirances^  I 

'was  unable  to  get  a  sight  either  of 
the  RaSy  or.  the  priest,  during  the 
whole  day. 

At  five    ydock    Hadjee  ♦Hamed 
ap^in  visited  me«  and  ailer  a  -pre- 

.amble.  in  which  he  denied  having 
before  refused  to  accompany  me  to 
i^xuni,  he  at  length  told  me>  that 
he  intended  to  quit  my  service, 
having  hitherto  received  to  com- 
pensation for  his  trouble^  I  told 
hiniji  that .  it  had  always  been  my 
intention  to  make  'him  a  suitable 
in'esent ;  but  that  with  the  English 
there  was  also  a  great  distinction 
between  making  presents,  dnd  pay- 
ing., I  begged,  therefore,  to  know 
whether  he  had  received  any  thing 
from  t^e  Ras.  He  replied,  that  he 
was  indeed  in  the  yearly  pay  <>f  the 
£as,  and  '  had  attended  upon  us  in 
consequence  of  his  orders ;  but 
that  at  the  same  time,  he  Gad  been 
informed  that  he'  would  receive  fVom 
us  handsome  presents.  Upon  this 
I  said,  that  if  I  could  procure  any 
money  upon  a  bill  in  my  possession, 
drawn  upon  the    Raa  by    Currum 


Chund,  I  would   immediately  give 
him  what  1  had  at  first  intended ; 
but,  that  if  I   should    be  deceived 
in  this    e^ectation,    it  would    l>e 
much  more  convenient  if  he  would 
.go  with 'me    to   Andowa,    where   I 
) probably  mij^ht,  by  negociating  the 
bill,  raise   a  fresh  supply  of  money, 
as  the  stock  that  I  had  brought  into 
the  country  was  nearly  exhausteil. 
To    this   he  replied,   that  the  Ras 
had  no    money,    nor   should  I    ba 
able  to  get  any  at  Adowa,  nobody 
in  this   country  knowing  any  thing 
about  hills  of  exchange.     On  which 
I  answered,  that  if  such  were  the 
case,  it  was    the    more    necessary 
.for  me   to  be  careful  of  the    little 
I  had  lefl;    and  so  ended  our  ar- 
gument.   This   information  proved 
extremely  unpleasant,  as  our  stock 
was  then  reduced  to  less  than  three 
hundred   dollars.     The   conference, 
however,  in  somie  de^ee  let  me  in- 
U>  their  secrets,  and  I  had  no  doubt 
but  that   Hadjee  Hamed  had  been 
acting    a  double    part   throughout. 
There  was    rain    in    the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  the  air  was  cold,  the 
thermometer  being  GOandGloin 
our  To6m  at  mid-day.^ 


if 


PARIS  AND  THE  PARISIAN  COURT. 


[From*  lieutensnt-Colonel  Pinckney's  Travels  to  t\ie  -Sotth  ofFrance.] 


'^  vT  REACHED  Paris  kt  an  early 
X  hour  in  the.  afternoon ;  and 
having  letters  for  Mr.  Younge,  the 
confidential  secretary  to  Mr.  Arm- 
sttotig,  immediately  'watted  upon 
him,  that  his  infbrmation  might  as- 
sist me  as  to  finding  suitable  apart- 
ments. Lodgings  in  Paris  are  in(i- 
liitely  more  expensive  than  in  Lon- 
don, and  with  not  one  half  the  com- 
fort. I  did  not  find  Mr.  Younge  at 
bis  hl>use}  but  upcm  ^hearing   tny 


name,  his  Lady  received  me  as  an 
expected  friend,  and  relieved  me 
from  the  necessity  of  ftirther  search, 
by  informing  me  that  Mr.  Younge 
had  expected  me,  and  provided 
apartments  for  me  in  his  own  house. 
1  shall  have  fiiture  occasion  to  men- 
tion, that  the  beautiful  Lady  of 
this  gentleman  was  a  French  wo- 
man, "and  that  he  had  been  about 
six  months  married  to  her  when  I 
arrived  in  Pflffis.  -She^was  the  uieoe 

of 
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of  the  cekbtnted  LaUy  Tolendal, 
and  had  all  the  elegance,  beauty, 
and  dirnity  which  seems  characte- 
ttstic  of  that  family.  I  nerer  saw 
a  woman  whose  perfect  beauty 
etcited  in  me  at  first  sight  such  a 
mixed  emotion  of  wonder,  awe>  ai^d 
pleasure. 

As  my  purpose  in  visiting  France 
was  not  to  see  Paris,  I  resolved  to 
make  my  stay  in  this  gay  capital  as 
short  as  possible.  I  enterea  it  on 
the  Tucsoay  afternoon,  and  deter- 
mined to  leave  it  and  pursue  my 
journey  into  the  provinces  on  the 
following  Monday.  I  had  there- 
fore little  time  to  see  the  singula- 
rities of  this  celebrated  metropo- 
lis, but  I  made  the  best  of  this 
time,  and  had  the  advantage  of 
Mr.  Younge's  knowledge  and  gui- 
dance. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  world, 
perhaps  more  aistinguisbed  for  li- 
terary eminence,  in  every  part  of 
art  and  science,  than  Paris.  The 
literary  instittaions  of  Paris,  there- 
fore, were  the  objects  of  my  first 
visit.  Every  capital  has  its  thea- 
tres, public  gardens,  and  palaces ; 
but  Paris  alone  has  its  pubhc  libra- 
ries on  a  scale  of  equal  utility  and 
magnificence.  In  Paris  alone,  sci- 
ence seems  to  be  considered  as  an 
object  of  importance  to  mankind, 
and  therefore  as  a  suitable  object 
fcT  the  protection  of  government. 
In  Paris  alone,  to  say  all  in  a  word, 
the  poorest  student,  the  most  rag- 
ged philosopher,  has  all  the  trea- 
sures of  princes  at  his  command ; 
the  National  Library  opens  at  his 
call,  and  the  most  expensive  books 
are  delivered  for  his  use. 

On  the  morning  following  my 
arrival,  Mr.  Younee  accompanied 
me  to  the  National  Library.  On 
entering  it  we  ascended  a  most 
superb  staircase,  painted  by  Pdle- 
grine,  by   which    we  were  led  to 


the  library  on  the    fint  floor.    It 
consists  of  a  suite  of  spaciuns  and 
magniCcent    apartments,  extending 
round  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle. 
The  books  are  ranred  arovnid  the 
aides,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
respeetive  subjects,  and  are  said  to 
amount  to   nearly  half   a    miliiim. 
Each  division   has  an   attendii^  fi- 
brarian,  of  whom  every  one '  may 
require  the    book   he   wishes,  and 
which   is  immediately  delirercd  to 
him.    Being  themselves  gendemcD, 
there  is  no  appreh^sion  that  tbey 
will  accept  any  pecuniarr  remune- 
ration;    but    there    is    Ukcwise   t 
strict  order  that  no  roooey  shall  be 
given  to  any  of  the  inferior  attend- 
ants.    There  are  tablen  and   chain 
in  numbers,   and  nothing    seemed 
neglected,    which     could    conduce 
even  to  the  connibrt  of  the  readers. 
The     most    complete    depart- 
ment   of  the    ^tai^    ia   that  of 
the   manuscripts.      iSm   collectiOD 
amounts   to  nearly    fifty    thoasiiid 
volumes,  and  amongst  them   haia- 
merable  letters,  and  even  treadses, 
by  the  early  kings  of  France.     A 
manuscript  is  shewn,  as  written  by 
Lonis  the    Fourteenth:    h  is   enti- 
tled, '*  Memoirs  of  his   own  Hme, 
written   by   the  King  himsdf.''    I 
much  doubt,  however,  the  authen- 
ticity  of    this    production.      Loaii 
the  Fourteenth  had  other  more  im* 
mediate   concerns  than  writia|r  the 
history  of  France.     France  ia  fbO 
of  these  literary  fergeriea*      Srcfj 
king  of  France,   if  the    tithi    of 
books  may  be  received  aa  a  yiwf 
of  their  authenticity,  has  net  aaljr 
written  his  life,  but  written  iC  like 
a  philosopher  and    historian^    €■>- 
didly  confessing    his    erron^    and 
abusing  his  ministers* 

The  second  floor  of  the  tadd* 

ing  contains  the  g^  ncaiogica  of  die 

French  famihes.     Ihey  a<t  ^Hia- 

faUed  in  boxe^  which  iiw  UWlM 

with 
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with    the    several    family    names.  &c.     France  is  the  only  kingdom 

They  are  considered  as  public  re^  in   the    world  which   possesses    sc 

cords,  and  are  only  producible  in  treasure  like  this,  and  which  knows 

the  courts  of  justice,  in  order  to  how  to  estimate    it    at    its  proper 
determine    the  titles  to    real   pro-  *  value. 

perty.    No  one  is  allowed  to  copy        From  the   National    Library  we 

them  except  by  the   most  special  drove    to   the   Athen^e,  a   library 

Eermission,  which  is  never  granted  and  lecture  institution,  supported 
ut  to  historiographers  of  esta«  by  voluntary  subscription.  It  is 
blished  name  and  reputation.  The  much  of  the  same  nature  as 
cabinet  of  antiques  is  stated  to  be  an  institution  of  a  similar  kind 
very  rich,  and,  to  judge  by  appear*  in  London^  termed  the  British 
ances,  is  not  inferior  to  its  repu-  Institute  ;  but  the  French  Athe- 
tation.  The  collection  was  made  naeum  has  infinitely  the  advan-. 
by  Caylus.  It  chiefly  consists  of  tage.  The  subscription  is  cheaper, 
vases,  busts,  a^  articles  of  domes-  being  about  four  louis  annually, 
tic  use  amongst  the  Romans.  The  and  the  lectures  are  more  elegant, 
greater  part  pf  them  have  been  al-  if  not  more  scientific.  There  are 
ready  copied  as  models,  in  the  usually  three  lectures  daily ;  the 
ornamenting  of  furniture,  by  the  first  on  sciences,  and  the  other  two 
Parisian  ailists.  This  fashion  in-  on  bdles  lettres.  The  lecture  on 
deed  is  carried  almost  to  a  mania,  science  is  considered  as  very  able,  ., 
Every  thing  must  be  Greek  and  but  those  on  the  belles  lettres  were 
Roman,  without  any  reference  to  merely  suited,  as  I  understood,  to 
nature  or  propriety.  For  exam-  French  fipivolity.  TTie  rooms  were 
pie,  what  could  be  so  absurd  as  the  so  full  as  to  render  our  stay  un- 
natural reaUzation  of  some  of  these  pleasant ;  and  we  thereby  lost  an 
capricious  ornaments?  What  lady  anatomy  lecture,  which  was  about 
would  choose  to  sleep  in  a  bed,,  up  to  commence.  I  should  not  for- 
the  pillars  of  which  serpents  were  get  to  mention,  that  all  the  Parisian 
crawling?  Yet  is  such  realization  journals  and  magazmes,  and  many 
the  only  criterion  of  taste  and  pro-  of  the  German  periodical  works, 
priety.  were  lying  on  the  tables,  and  the 
The  cabinet  of  engravings  de-  library  seemed  altogether  as  com- 
tained  us  near  two  hours.  The  port-  plete  as  it  was  comfortable.  The 
feuilles  containing  the  prints  are  subscribers  are  numerous,  and  the 
distributed  into  twelve  classes :  institution  itsdf  in  fashion.  How 
Some  of  these  divisions  invited  us  long  it  will  so  last,  no  one  wiU 
to  a  minute  inspection.  Such  was  venture  to  predict, 
the  class  containing  the  French  The  Ubrary  of  the  Puitheon  and 
fashions  from  the  age  of  Clovis  to  that  of  the  Institute  finished  our 
Louis  the  Sixteenth.  la  another  moming^s  occupation.  They  are 
class  was  the  costume  of  every  both  on  the  same  scale  and  nearly 
pation  in  the  world;  in  a  third,  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the 
portraits  of  eminent .  persons  of  all  National  Library.  The  library  of 
ages  and  nations ;  ana  in  a  fourth,  the  Institute,  however,  is  only  open 
a  cdlectioo  of  prints  relating  to  to  foreigners  and  the  members  of 
public  festivals^  cavalcades,  touma-  the  Institute.  The  Institute  holds 
ments,  coronations, .  royi4  funerals,  its  sitting  every  monthi  and  accord- 
1809*  /  ing 
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iiiK  to  aQ  report,  u  then  friroloui 
enough.  I  bad  not  an  opportunity 
of  being;  preient  at  one  of  these 
sittings,  but  from  vbat  I  heard,  I 
did  not  much  regret  my  dijappoint- 
ment 

We  returned  home  to  dress  for 
dinner.  Mr.  Younge  informed  me, 
that  he  expected  a  very  large  party 
ill  the  eveiiinc,  chiefly  French,  and 
as  his,  lady  herself  iras  a  French 
wom«n,  and  had  arranged  her  do- 
mestic establishment  accordingly, 
I  felt  some  curiosity. 

About  eight,  or  nearer  nine, 
Mr,  Younge.  and  myself,  with 
two  or  three  others  of  t^e  din- 
ner company,  were  summoned  up 
to  the  draifing-room,  '  The  eum- 
mona  itself  had  something  pecu- 
liar. The  doors  of  the  parlour, 
Mhich  were  folding,  were  throirn 
open,  and  two  female  attendants, 
drcKed  like  vestals,  and,  holding 
torches  of  while  wax,  summoned 
us  by  a  Ion  curtsey,  and  preceded 
us  up  the.  great  staircase  to  the 
doors  of  the  anti>chambcr,  where 
they  made  another  salutation,  and 
tonic  their  station  on  each  side. 
The  anli^chamber  was  filled  with 
servants,  who  were  seated  on 
henrhei  fixed  to  the  wall,  but 
who  did.  not  rise  on  our  entry. 
Some  of  them  were  even,  playinir 
at  cards,  others  at  dominos,  and  all 
of  thein  seemed  perfectly  at  thfir 
case.  '  The  anti-chamber  opened 
by  an  arched  door- way  into  a 
handsome  room,  lighted  by  a 
cliandelier  of  the  moi^t  briUiunt 
cut  glass ;  the  paimela  of  ihc  room 
wtre  very  tastily  painted,  and- the 
giasses  on  each  side  very  '""jie,  and 
in  magnificent  frames.  The  fur- 
ther extremity  of  this  room  opened 
by  folding  doors  into  the  principal 
drawing-room,  where  the  company 
were  collected.  It  ■was  brilliantly, 
hghted,  as  well  by  pilent  lamp,  as 


by  a  chandeher  in  the  middk.  Tlie 
furniture  had  a  resemblance  to 
what  I  had  seen  in  fasbionaUe 
houses  in  England.  The  carpet 
was  of  red  baize,  with  a  TWlu^b 
border,  and  figured  In  the  middle 
like  a  harrequio's  jaclet.  The 
principal  noveln  was  a  blue  rib- 
Don  which  divified  the  room  lengtb- 
vap.  the  one  side  of  it  being  fw 
the  dancers,  Ihe  other  tor  the  card- 
players,  llie  ribbon  was  sup* 
ported  at  proper  distances  by  white 
staves,  similar  to  thaw  of  the  cwit 
ushers. 

The  ball  had  Uttle  to  dirtinguyi 
it  from  the  balls  of  Enghnd  and 
America,  except  that  the  lailiri 
danced  with  infinitely  more  stil, 
and  therefore  with  more  grace. 
The  fa^hiouabJe  French  dancing  » 
exactly  that  of  our  operas.  Tfity 
are  all  figtirantes,  and  care  no* 
what  they  exhibit,  so  as  they  exhi- 
bit their  skill.  I  could  nut  bi>! 
figure  to  myself  the  confuMon  «' 
an  English  girl,  were  che  e\cn  pre- 
sent at  i<  French  assembly.  Yei  « 
powerful  is  habit,  that  not  ooly  did 
the  ladies  seem  insensible,  but  even 
the  gentlemen,  «icb  as  did  not 
dauce,  regarded  them  with  indifir- 

Cotlllons  and  waltzes  wete  the 
only  dances  of  tlie  evening.  Thr 
W3]t:!cs  were  danced  in  couple>, 
twenty  or  thirty  at  a  time.  Tbt 
measure  was  quick,  and  all  tbe 
parties  seemed   animated.      I   can- 
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circle.  The  tables  are  all  cirailar, 
and  cotillons  are  chiefly  preferred 
from  having  this  quality. 

I  did  not  join  the   card-players ;. 
there  were  about  half  a  dozen  ta- 
bles,  and  the   several   parties    ap- 
peared to  play  very  high.    When 
tlie  game  or  a  certain  number  of 
l^ames  were   over,  the  parties  ros^ 
from  their  seats,  and  bowing  to  any 
whom  they  saw  near  them,  invited 
them    to   succeed    them    in    their 
seats.    These  invitations  were  some- 
times accepted,  but  more  frequently 
declined.    The  division  of  the  draw- 
itip^-room,  set  apart    for  the  card- 
players,  served  rather  as  a  prome- 
nade for  the  company  who  did  not 
dance ;    they   here    ranged   them- 
Etlves  in   a  line  along  the  ribbon, 
and  criticised  the  several   dancers. 
Some    of  these    spectators     seem- 
ed  most  egregious    fops.      One   of 
them,   with    the   exception    of  his 
linen,    was    dressed   completely,  in 
purple  silk  or  satin,  and  another  in 
a  rose-coloured  silk  coat,  with  white 
pal  in    waistcoat   and    small-clothes, 
and    white    silk    stocking's.     .The 
^rreater    part    of    the    ladies   were 
dressed  in   fancy   habits    from  the 
antique.       Some     were     sphinxes, 
>ome  vestals,    some   Dians,   half  a 
H'^zcn    Minervas,    and    a  score    of 
,luno8    and    Cleopatras.      Chie   girl 
was    ])ointed    out   to   me  as  being 
T»errectly   d    rAnglaisc.      Iler  hair, 
perfectly    undressed,    was    combed 
<*tV   her  forehead,  and  hung  down 
hor    back  in   its  full  length  behind. 
Slje    reminded  me  of  a  school-boy, 
]«!aying  without  his  hat. 

VVe*  were  summoned  to  the  sup- 
I>er  table  about  three  in  the  morn- 
I'lCfs.  This  repast  was  a  perfect 
Lnijlish  dinner.  Soup,  fis^h,  poul- 
try and  ragouts,  succeeded  each 
f'^hcr  in  almost  endless  variety.  A 
tni it-basket    was    served  round   hv 


the    servants,     together    with   th^ 
bread-basket,  and  a  small  case  of 
liqueurs   was  placed  at  every  third 
plate.      Some  of  these    were    con- 
tained in  glass  figures  of  cupids,  in 
which  case,  in   order  to  get  at  the 
liqueur^  it  wa^  necessary  to  break 
off  a   small  globule  affixed  to  the 
breast  of  the   figure.    The  French 
confectioners    are    more    ingeniotn 
than  delicate  in  these  contrivances  ; 
but  the  French  ladies  seem  better 
pleased  with  such   conceit   in   pro- 
pertion  to  their   intelligible    refer- 
ences.     Some  of  these  naked  Cu-    • 
pids,    which    were    perft?ct    in    all 
their  parts,  were  handed  from  the 
gentlemen  to  the  ladies,  and  from 
the   ladies  to  each    other,   and   as 
freely    examined  and  criticised,    as 
if  they  had  been  paintings  of  birds. 
The-  gentlemen,  upon    their  parts, 
were  equally  as  facetious  upon  the 
naked  Venuses ;  and  a  swan  affixed 
to  a  Leda,  was  the  lucky  source  of 
innumerable   questions  and  answers; . 
Every  thing,  in  a  word,  is  tolerated 
which   can  in  any  way  be   passed 
into  an   equivoque.    Their  conver- 
sation in  this  respect  resembles  their 
dress  —  no  matter    how    thin  tl}«t 
covering  may  be,  so  that  there   be 
one. 

So  much  for  a  French  asi^embly, 
or  fashionable  rout,  which  certainly 
excels  an  Englibh  one  in  elegance 
and  fancy,  as  much  as  it  falls  short 
of  it  in  substantial  mirth.  The 
French,  it  must  be  confessed,  infi- 
nitely excel  every  other  nation  in 
all  things  connected  with  spectacle, 
and  more  or  less  this  spectacle  per- 
vades all  their  parties.  I  hey  dance 
they  converse,  they  &iiij»,  for  exhi- 
bition, and  as  if  tliev  were  on  the 
Stage.  Their  conver»Mion,  there- 
fore, has  frequently  more  wit  than 
interest,  and  their  dancing  more 
vanity  th^i   mirth.     Th^y  seem  in 
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both  respects  to  want  that  happy 
carelessness  which  pleases  by  beings 
pleased.  A  Frenchwoman  is  a  figu- 
rante even  in  her  chit-chat. 

It  may  be  expected  that  I  did 
not  omit  to  visit  the  theatres,  Mr. 
Younge  accompanied  me  succes- 
sively to  nearly  all  of  them  —  two 
or  three  in  an  evening.  Upon  this 
subject,  however,  I  diall  say  no- 
thing, as  every  book  of  travels  has 
so  fully  described  some  or  other 
of  them,  that  nothing  in  fact  is  fur- 
ther required.  X 

I  had  resolved  not  to  leave  Paris, 
without  seeing  the  Emperor,  and 
being  informed  that  he  was  to  hold 
an  audience  on  the  foUowhig  day, 
I  applied  to  Mr.  Younge  to  procure 
my  formal  introduction.  With  this 
purpose  we  waited  upon  General 
Armstrong,  who  sent  my  name  to 
the  Grand  Chamberlain,  with  the 
necessary  formalities.  This  forma- 
lity is  a  certificate  under  the  hand  of 
the  Ambai^ador,  that  the  person 
soliciting  the  introduction  has  been 
intitxluced  at  his  own  Court,  or 
that,  according  to  the  best  know- 
ledge of  the  Ambassador,  he  is  not 
a  merchant  —  '  a  negociant  actuej.' 
It  may  be  briefly  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  French  negociant 
answers  better  to  the  English  me- 
chanic, than  to  the  honourable  ap- 
pellation, merchant.  General  Ann- 
strong  profnised  me  a  very  interest- 
ing spectacle  in  the  Imperial  au- 
dience. ''  It's  the  most  splendid 
court  in  Europe,'*  said  he :  "  the 
Court  of  London,  and  even  of  Vi- 
enna, will  not  bear  a  comparison 
with  it.*'  Every  one  agreed  with 
the  justice  of  this  remark,  and  my 
curiosity  was  strongly  excited. 

On  '  the   appointed    day,    about 

three  o'clock/  jVIr*  Younge  accom* 

•  panied  me  to  the  palace,  where  we 

-  were   immediately  conducted  to   a 

splendid   saloon,    which  is   termed 


€€ 


€t 


the  Ambassadors'  halL  Befirtds- 
ments  were  here  banded  round  to 
the  company,  which  was  very  nu- 
merous, ma  amongst  them  macy 
German  Princes  in  their  grand 
court  dress.  The  conversation  be- 
came very  general ;  those  who  bad 
seen  Buonaparte  describing  bun  to 
those  who  were  about  to  be  mtro- 
dnced.  Every  one  agreed  that  he 
was  the  most  extraordinary  man 
that  Europe  had  produced  in  many 
centuries,  and  that  even  hia  af^ear- 
ance  was  in  no  slight  degree  mdi- 
cative  of  his  character.  *'  He  pos- 
sesses an  eye/'^said  one  gendeman. 
in  which  Larater  might  have 
"  understood  a  hero."  Mr.  Younge 
confirmed^  this  observation  ;  and 
prepared  me  to  regard  him  wita 
more  than  common  attention. 

The  doors  of  the  saloon  were 
at  length  thrown  open,  and  soose 
of  the  officers  of  the  Grand  Cham- 
berlain, with  white  wands  and  em- 
broidered robes  and  scarft,  bovir^ 
low  Co  the  company,  invited  us  by 
waving  their  staves,  to  follow  them 
up  the  grand  staircase.  Everyone 
now  arranged  themsdTes,  in  pain, 
behind  their  respective  Ambassa- 
dors, and  followed  the  ushos  in 
procession,  -according  to  the  precf- 
dence  of  their  respective  oountries 
the  Imperial,  Spanish,  and  Nea- 
politan Ambassadors  forming  tlis 
van.  The  staircase  was  hned  oa 
both  sides  with  grenadiers  of  tbe 
Legion  of  Honour,  most  of  wbom, 
privates  as  well  as  officers,  were 
arrayed  in  the  order.  The  officer*, 
as  we  passed,  exchanged  sshitc^ 
with  the  ambassadors^  and  as  il.e 
Imperial  ambassador,  who  led  tit 
procession,  reached  the  door  of  the 
anti-chamber,  two  trumpeters  on 
each  aide  played  a  congratubtoit 
flourish.  The  ushers  who  had  Ira 
us  so  far,  now  took  their  statioD* 
on  each  side  the  door,  and  otheri. 
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in  more  epletidid  h^biU^  succeeded 
th«m,  in  the  office  ot  cooductmg 

vs. 

We  now  entered  the  anti^chamo 
ber,  iu  which  was  statiooed  the 
regular  guard  of  the  palace.  We 
were  here  saluted  by  the  privates 
ADd  officers,  the  Imperial  guard  be- 
ing considered  as  part  of  the  house- 
hM»  From  the  anti^chamber  we 
passed  onwards^  through  nearly  a 
dozen  most  splendid  apartments, 
and  at  length  reached  the  presence* 
chamhei;. 

My  eyes  were  instantly  in  search 
of  the  Emperor,  who  was  at  the 
farther  extremity,  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  circle  of  officers  and  coun* 
aellors.  The  circle  opened  on  our 
arrival,  and  withdrew  behind  the 
Emperor.  The  whole  of  our  com- 
pany now  ranged  themselves,  the 
Amoassadors  in  front,  and  their  se* 
vera!  countrymen  behind  their  re* 
apective  ministers. 

Buonaparte  now  advanced  to  the 
Imperiid  Ambassador,  with  whom, 
when  present,  he  always  begins 
tiie  anoience.  1  had  now  an  op- 
pcMtunity  to  regard  him  attentively. 
His    person    is  below   the  middle 

%  bot  well  composed;  his  fea- 


tures regular,  but  in  their  tovi  en* 
semhle  stem  and  commanding  ;  his 
GOBj^plexion  sallow,  and  his  general 
mien  military.  He  was  dressed 
very  splendidly  in  purple  velvet, 
the  coat  and  waistcoat  embroidered 
with  gold  bees,  and  with  the 
grand  star  of  the  legion  of  Honour 
worked  into  the  coat. 

He  passed  no  one  without  no« 
tice,  imd  to  all  the  Ambassadors 
he  spoke  once  or  twice.  When  he 
reached  Geheral  Armstrong,  he 
asked  him  whether  America  could 
not  live  without  foreign  commerce 
as  well  as  France  ?  and  then  added, 
without  waiting  for  his  answer, 
"  There  is  one  nation  in  the  world 
*'  which  must  be  taught  by  expe- 
*'  rience,  that  her  merchants  are 
''  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
''  all  other  nations,  and  that  she 
"  cannot  hold  us  aU  in  commercial 
"  slavery :  England  is  only  sensible 
"  in  her  compters.*' 

The  audience  took  up  little  less 
tlian  two  hours,  ailer  which  the 
Emperor  withdrew  into  an  aciyoin- 
ing  apartment;  and  the  company 
departed  in  the  same  order,  and 
with  the  same  appendages  as  upon 
their  entrance.'' 
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the  following  morning 
we  resumed  our  journey 
for  INois,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles, 
which  we  proposed  to  reach  the 
•ame  day. 

The  country  for  some  leagues 
yery  nearly  resembled  that  through 
which  we  had  .passed  on  the  pre* 
ceding  day,  except  that  it  was 
more  thickly  spread  hith  houses, 
and  better  cahivated.      Windmills 


are  very  frequent  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  Loire,  the  wheat  of  the 
country  being  ground  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  river,  so  as  to  be 
more  convenient  for  transporta- 
tion. These  mills  are  beautifully 
situated  on  the  hills  and  rising 
grounds,  and  add  much  to  the 
eheerfukiess  of  the  scenery*  The 
road,  morever,  was  as  various  as  it 
was  beautiful.    Sometimet  it  passed 
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throusrh  open  fields  in  which  the 
peasantry  were  at  work,  to  g^et  in 
their  han^est.  Upon  siirht  of  onr 
hcir>es,  the  lahourert:,  male  and  fe- 
male, ceav«ied  from  their  work,  and 
ran  up  to  the  carriage :  some  of  tlie 
younger  women  would  then  pre- 
sent US  with  some  wheat,  barley, 
or  whatever  was  the  subject  of 
their  labour,  accompanying  it  nith 
ru:>tic  salutation!),  and  more  fre- 
quently declining  th^fi  accepting 
any  pecuniary  return.  This  con- 
duct of  the  French  peasantry  is  a 
perfect  contrast  to  what  a  trarcller 
must  frequently  meet  in.  Ame- 
rica, jcnd  still  more  frequentty  in 
England-  Amongst  the  inferior 
rlajises  in  England  and  America, 
to  be  a  stranger  is  to  be  a  subject 
for  insult.  Sv  much  I  may  say  in 
justice  for  the  I'rcnch  of  the  very 
lowest  condition,  that  I  never  re- 
ceived any  thing  like  an  insult,  and 
that  they  no  sooner  understood  me 
to  be  a  stranger,  than  they  were 
« tiicious  in  their  attentions  and  in- 
formation. 

I  inouired  of  Mr.  Younge  what 
were  the  waj^fes  of  the  labourers 
in  this  part  of  France.  "  Tlieir 
"  wages,"  said  he,  "  are  very  dit- 
"  ferent  according  to  the  season. 
""  In  harvest-time,  they  hivve  as 
*'  much  as  »]6  »suls,  about  Is.  6d. 
**  English  money.  Ilie  average 
"  daily  wages  of  the  year  may 
''  au^ount  to  24-  sols,  or  a  shilling 
'*  Knj^lish :  they  are  allowed  more- 
"  over,  three  pints  of  the  wine  of 
"  the  countiy.  Thrir  condition  is 
"  upon  the  whole  very  comfurt- 
**  able  :  the  greater  part  of  tbem 
'*  have  a  cow  and  a  small  slip  of 
*'  land.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
'•  common  land  along  tlie  whole 
*'  course  of  the  Loire,  and  tlie 
**  farmers  have  a  practice  of  ex- 
*'  changing  with  the  poor.  The 
"  poor,  for  example,  in  many  dii- 
.'Mdcts,  4'ave  a   right  of    conuuon- 
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age,  during  a  certain  number  «f 
dajrs,  over  all  the  common  fields : 
the  farmers  having  possession  ti 
'*  these  lands,  and  finding  it  incon- 
''  venient  to  be  subject  to  this  par- 
**  ticipation,  firequently  buy  it  ofl', 
and  in  exchange  assign  an  acre  or 
more  to  every  cottage  in  tfie  pa- 
"  rish.  lliese  cottages  are  let  t» 
''  the  labourers  for  life  at  a  OKre 
''  nominal  rent,  and  are  coatimioi 
"  to  their  families,  as  long  as  tbty 
**  remain  honest  and  industrious. 
"  There  is,  indeed,  nQ  such  thing 
**  as  parochial  taxes  fbr  the  relief 
"  of  the  poor,  as  in  England,  but 
^  distress  -seldom  happens  witbcwt 
*•  beifig  immediately  relieved." 

"  In  what  manner,''  said  1  **  i» 
**  the  French  poor  live  ?" 

"  Very  cheaply,  and  yet,  al 
"  things  considered,  very  sufli- 
'*  ciently.  You  who  have  lived 
**  almost  the  whole  of  y«>ur  hie 
"  in  northern  climates,  can  scarcely 
"  form  any  idea,  what  a  vciy  dific- 
"  rent  kind  of  sustenance  is  required 
"  in  a  southern  one«  In  Ireland, 
however,  how  many  rc^Hist. bo- 
dies are  solely  nourished  on  milk 
and  potatoes :  now  cbesnuts  and 
**  grapes,  and  turnips  andl  onioiit 
"  in  France,  are  what  potatoes  are 
"  in  Ireland.  The  breakfa.st  of  our 
"  labourers  usually  consists  of  bread 
"  and  fruit,  his  dinner  of  bread  and 
'*  an  onion,  his  supper  of  bread, 
*'  milk,  anil  chesnuts.  Sonietinei 
"  a  }>ound  of  meat  may  b^  boiled 
"  \\ith  the  onion,  and  a  bouille  » 
"  thus  niade,  which  with  nianage- 
"  ment  will  go  through  the  *ttfe. 
*'  The  climate  is  such  as  to  require 
"  no  expence  in  fuel,  and  very 
'•  little  in  clothes." 

In  this  conversation  we  reached 
Jxurics*  a  Village  situated  on  a 
plain,  which  in  its  verdure,  and  in 
the  fanciful  disposition  Q^*  some 
trees  and  groves,  reminded  me  very 
strongly  vf  »n  lingUsh  park.      The 
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nimiliiude  was  increased  by  a  house 
on  the  further  extremity  of  the  vil- 
lage :    it   was '  situated  in    a  lawQ» 
and  entirely  girt  around  by  walnut 
trees,  «gccepC  where  it  fronted  the 
rood,  upon  which   it  opened  by  a 
neat  palisadoed    gate.      I  hav^e  bq 
doubt,  though  I   had  no  means  of 
verifying  my  opinion^  that  the  pos- 
sessor of  this    estate  had  been  in 
£lng1and.      The    lawn    was    freshly 
mown,  and  the  flowers,  the  fresh- 
painted  seats^  the  windows  extend* 
ing  from  the  ceihng  to  the  ground, 
and  eren  the  circumstance  of  the 
poultry  being  kept  on  the  common, 
and  prevented  by  a  net-work  from 
getting    on   the    la\ni  —  all .  these 
were    so    perfectly  in  the  English 
t^tc,  that  I  offered  Mr.  Younge  any 
wager,  that   the  possessor  had  tra- 
velled.     "  He   is  most    probably  a 
"   returned    emigrant,*'    said    Mr. 
Vounge:     "  It     is    inconceivable, 
•'  how    much    this    description     of 
"  men  have  done  for  Prance.    The 
"'  government,    indeed,    begins    to 
*'  understand  their  value,    and  the 
*'  list  of    the    proscribed   is  daily 
'^  diminishing."   . 

From  Ecures  to  Chousi,  the 
country  varies  very  considerably. 
The  road  is  very  good,  but  occa- 
sionally sandy.  To  make  up  for 
this  heaviness,  it  is  picturesque  to 
a  degree.  The  fields  on  each  side 
are  so  smalfas  to  give  them  a  pe- 
culiar air  of  snugness,  aud  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  to  a  traveller,  how 
delightful  would  be  a  fancy  cottage 
ill  such  a  situation.  For  my  own 
part,  I  was  continually  building  in 
my  imagination.  These  fields  were 
well  enclosed  with  thick  and  high 
hedges,  and  ornamented  with  hedge- 
rows of  chesnut  and  walnut  trees. 
There  was  scarcely  any  of  them 
but  what  had  a  foot-path  on  the 
side  of  the  road :  in  others  there 
were  bye-paths  which  )ed  from  the 
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road    into,  the  country,  "sometimes 
to  a  village,  the  chimneys  only  of 
which  were  visible;   at  other  times 
to  a  chateau,  the  gilded  pinnacle  of 
which  shone    afar  from  some  dis- 
tant hill.-  I  observed  several  fields 
of  flax    and   hemp,  and  we  passed 
several  cottages,  iti  the  gardens    of 
which  the  flax  flourished  in  great 
perfection.     Mr.  Younge  informed 
me,  that  every  peasant  grew  a  suf- 
ficient quantity    for  his  own    use, 
and    the    females    of    his    family 
worked  them    up    into   a    strong, 
but   decent-looking    linen.     "  This 
"  is   another     circunBtance,"    said 
he,  **  which  you    must   not   for«;et 
"  in  your  comparison  between  the 
**  poor  of  France  and  other  king- 
''doms.     The    French    peasantry, 
and  particularly  the  women,  have 
more  ingenuity  than   the  English 
or    American    poor;     they    uni- 
versally ifiake    every   thing    that 
"  is     connected    with    their    own 
"  clothes.      Their  ,  beds,    blankets,* 
"  coats,  and  linen  of    all  kind,  are 
**  of  the  manufacture  of  their  own 
''families.      The   produce     of    the 
man^s   labour  goes  clear  to    the 
purchase  of  food :    the  labour  of 
his'  wife  and  daughters,  and  even 
a  small  portion    of  their   labour, 
'^  is  sufficient  to    clothe  him,    and 
"  to  provide  him  with  his  bed." 

We  passed  several  groups  of  vil- 
lagers reposing  themselves  under 
the  shade :  I  should  not  indeed 
say  reposing,  for  they  vrcre  romp- 
ing, running,  and  conversing,  with 
all  the  characteristic  merriment  of 
the  country.  They  saluted  us  re- 
spectfully as  we  passed  them.  In 
one  of  these  groups  was  a  fla<reolet- 
player :  he  was  piping  merrily,  his 
comrades  accompanying  the  tune 
with  motions  of  their  hands  and 
neck.  •*  Confess,"  said  Mademoi- 
selle St.  Siilery,  "  tliat  we  are  a 
♦♦  bappy  peopff :  tbc^e  poor  crea- 
tures 
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"  turei  have  been  at  their  labour 
since  sun-rise^  aod  vet  this  is  the 
way  they  repose  themselTes/' — 
'*  Are  they  never  weaned  ?**  said 
I.  ''  Nerer  so  much  so,  but  what 
they  can  sing  and  dance:  their 
^ood  humour  seems  to  hold  them 
"  m  the  stead  of  the  more  robust 
"  nerres  of  the  north.  Even  labour 
"  itsel^ia  not  felt,  where  the  mind 
*'  takes  its  share  of  the  weight/' 

''  You  are  a  philosopher/'  said 
Mr.  Younge  to  her,  smilmg. 

'M  am  a  Frenchwoman/'  re- 
plied she,  "and  would  not  change 
"  mj  cheerful  flow  of  spirits  for 
''  all  the  philosophy  and  wisdom 
"  in  the  universe.  Nothing  can 
"  make  me '  unhappy  whilst  Uie  sua 
"  shines." 

I  know  not  whether  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned,  that  a  great  quan- 
tity of  maize  is  cultivated  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom.  The  roofs 
of  the  cottages  were  covered  with 
it,  drying  in  the  sun ;  the  ears  are 
of  a  bright  golden  yellow,  and  in 
the  cottage  gardens  it  had  a  beau* 
tiful  effect.  I  observed,  moreover, 
a  very  striking  diflference  between 
the  system  of  cultivating  the  flax 
in  England  and  in  France.  In  Eng* 
land,  the  richest  land  only  is  chosen  ; 
in  France,  every  soil  indiscrimi- 
nately. The  result  of  this  difler- 
ence  is,  that  the  flax  in  France  is 
infuiitcly  finer  than  in  England,  a 
circumstance  which  may  account 
i'or  the  superiority  of  tlieir  lawns  and 
cambrics. 

We  reached  Chousi  to  an  early 
dinner.  The  woman  of  the  house 
apologised  that  she  had  no  suitable 
room  for  so  large  a  company,  "  but 
"  her  husband  and  sons  were  ga- 
"  tberine  apples  in  the  orchard, 
"  and  if  we  would  dine  there,  we 
'^  should  find  it  cheerful  e|iougli.'' 
We  readily  ^adopted  this  proposal, 
and  had  a  very  pleasant  dinner  un- 


der an  apple-tree.  Ma^nMiieie 
and  mysetf  had  agreed  to  divide  be- 
tween us  the  office  of  pun^eyor  ta 
the  party.  K  waa  my  part  to  see 
that  the  meat  or  poultry  trw  ma 
over-boiled,  over-hadied,  or  cyver- 
roasted ;  and  ft  was  her^s  to  ^urrai^ 
the  table  with  the  linen  and  pfade 
which  we  brought  with  i».  It  ii 
inconceivable  how  touch  eomfcrt, 
and  even  el^^ce,  reiuhed  from  this 
arrangement. 

Mr.  Younge  and  myself  being 
engaged  in  an  argument  of  $tkat 
warmth,  in  which  Mrs.  Yomwe 
had  taken  part,  Mademoiade  §L 
Sillery  had  eiven  ns  the  dip,  tad 
the  carrikge  neing  ready,  I  bad  to 
seek  her.  After  mucli  ttxmble,  I 
found  her  engaged  in  a  chfl^ 
sport  with  some  boys  and  giib, 
the  children  of  the  landlord:  de 
game  answered  to  whet  is  knova 
in  America  by  the  name  of  hide 
and  seek,  and  Mademoisefle  Sl 
Sillery,  when  I  found  her,  in» 
conceded  in  a  saw-pit.  I  hate 
mentioned,  I  believe,  that  thift 
young  lady  was  about  twenty  yean 
of  age;  an  elegant  fashionaUe  giil, 
and  as  fkr  removed  from  a  romp 
and  a  hoyden,  as  it  is  poSBtbie  to 
conceive ;  yet  was  this  young  bdy 
of  fashion  now  engaged  in  die  mo6t 
puerile  play,  and  eyen  teemed  dis- 
appointed when  she  wis  called 
frAn  it.  Such  is  the  French  Jc- 
vity,  that  sooner  than  not  be  is 
motion,  the  gravest  and  most  dig- 
nified  of  them  would  join  in  a  hunt 
after  a  butterfly.  I  have  frequentK 
been  walking,  with  all  posaime  grsr 
vity)  with  Mademoisdle  St.  Sitfery, 
when  she  has  suddenly  chafienged 
me  to  run  a  race,  and  before  I 
could  recover  my  astonishment,  or 
give  her  an  answer,  has  taken  to  her 
heels. 

We    reached   Biois  rather  hte: 
we  had  intended  to  have  staid  there 
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only  the  night ;  Imt  a^  it  was  too 
late  to  see  the  town^  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning  was   showery,  we 
remained  there  the  whole  day,  and 
very   pleasantly   passed   the    after- 
noon   in    walking    over   the  town, 
and   informing  ourselves  of  its  cu- 
.rioeities.    The  situation  of  Biois  is 
as  aerreeahle  as  that  of  all' the  other 
principal  towns  on  the  Loire.    The 
main  part  of  it  is  boilt  upon  a  hill, 
which  descends  by  a  gentle  decli- 
vity to  tfce   Loire;   the  remaining 
part  of  it  is  a  suburb  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  to  which  it  is 
joined  by  a  bridge  resembling  that 
at    Kew,    in    England.     From  the 
hifi  on  which  the  town  stands,  is  a 
beautiful  view  of  a  rich  and  lovely 
crountry;  and  there  is  certainly  not 
a  town   in  France  or  in   Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  Tours  and 
Toulouse,  which  can  command  such 
a  delightful  landscape.    It  appeared, 
perhaps,  Aiore  agreeable  to  us,  as 
we  saw  it  after  it  had  been  fresh- 
ened by  the  morning  rain;     The 
structure  of  the  town  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  beauty  of  its  site. 
The  streets   are    narrow,    and  the 
bouses  low.    There  are  some  of  the 
houses,  however,  which  are  very  re- 
spectable, and  evidently  the  habita- 
tion of  a  superior  class  of  inhabi- 
tants.   They  reminded  me  much  of 
what   are    common   in  the  county 
towns  of  England. 

But  the  boast  and  ornament  of 
Blois  is  its  chateau,  or  castle.  We 
employed  some  hours  in  going  over 
it,  and  I  shall  therefore  describe  it 
with  some  fullness. 

The  situation  of  it  is  extremely 
commanding,  and  therefore  very 
beautiful.  It  is  built  upon  a  ro€k 
which  overhangs  the  Loire,  all  the 
castles  upon  this  river  being  built 
with  the  evident  purpose  of  con- 
trouling  and  commanding  the  na- 
vigation.     What    first    struck    us 


very  forcibly,  was  the  variety  and 
evident  dissimilarity  of  the  several 
parts.  This  circumstance  was  ex- 
plained to  us  by  our^  guide,  who 
informed  us  that  the  castle  was  the 
work  of  several  princes.  The  east- 
em  and  southern  fronts  were  built 
by  Louis  the  Twelfth,  about  the 
year  1530 ;  the  northern  front  was 
the  work  of  Francis  the  First;  and 
the  western  side  of  Gaston,  Duke 
of  Orleans.  Every,  part,  accord- 
ingly, has  a  diflerent  character. 
What  is  built  by  Louis  the  Twelfth 
is  heavy,  dark,  and  gothic,  with 
small  rooms,  and  pointed  arches. 
The  work  of  Francis  the  First  is 
a  curious  specimen  of  the  Gothic 
architecture  in  its  progress,,  perhaps 
in  its  very  act  of  transit  into  the 
Greek  and  Roman  orders;  and 
what  has  been  done  by  Gaston, 
bears  the  character  of  the  magni- 
ficent mind  and  bold  genius  of  that 
great  prince.  This  comparison  of 
three  diflerent  styles,  on  the  same 
spot,  gave  me  much  satisfaction. 

The  rooms,  as  I  have  said,  such 
as  were  built  by  Louis  the  Twelfth, 
are  small ;  and  those  by  Francis 
spacious,  lofty,  and  boldly  vaulted. 
Nothing  astonished  me  more  than 
the  minor  ornaments  ,on  the  points 
of  the  arches ;  they  were  so  grossly, 
so  vulgarly  indecent,  that  I  was 
fearful  the  ladies  might  observe  me 
as  I  looked  at  them :  but  such  was 
the  taste  of  the  age.  Others  of 
the  ornaments  were  less  objection- 
able :  they  consisted  of  the  devices  of 
the  several  princes  who  had  resided 
there. 

We  were  shewn  the  chamber  in 
which  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Guise 
was  assassinated,  and  the  guide 
pointed  out  the  spot  on  which  he 
fell.  A  small  chamber,  or  rath*  r 
anti -chamber,  leads  to  a  lar<rcr 
apartment:  the  Duke  had  passed 
through  the  door  of  this  anti- 
chamber^ 
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chamb^rj  *  tnd  was  opentng  the 
further  door  which  leads  into  the 
larger  apartment,  when  he  was  as- 
sassinated by  order  of  Henry  the 
Third.  His  body  was  imnnediately 
drapged  into  the  lar^r  apartment, 
and  the  King  came  to  view  it. 
'*  How  great  a  man  was  that  !V 
said  he,  pointing  to  his  prostrate 
body.  Historians  are  still  divided 
on  the  quality  of  this  act,  whether 
it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  just  exe- 
cution, or  as  a  cowardly  assassina- 
tion. Considering  the  necessary 
falsehood,  and  braich  of  faith,  unr 
der  which  it  must  have  been  per- 
petrated, the  moralist  can  hate 
no  hesitation  to  execrate  it  as  a 
murder* 

We  passed  fVom  this  part  of  the 
castle  to  the  tower  at  the  western 
extremity,  called  La  Tour  de  cha< 
tcau  Regnaud,  and  so  called,  because 
a  seigniory  of  that  name,  though 
distant  twenty-one  miles,  is  visible 
from  its  siHnmit*  The  Cardinal  of 
Guise,  being  seized  on  the  same 
day  in  which  his  brother  was  as- 
sassinated, was  imprisoned  in  this 
castle,  and  after  passing  a  night  in 
the  dungeons,  was  executed  on  the 
day  following.  Tlie  dungeons  are 
the  most  horrible  holes  which  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  :  the  descent  to 
them  entirely  indisposed  us  from  go- 
ing down.  Imagine  a  daifk  gloomy 
room,  itself  a  horrible  dungeon,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor  a  round 
hole,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  those 
on  the  paved  foot-paths  in  the  streets 
of  London,  for  shooting  coals  into 
the  cellars.  Such  is  the  descent  to 
these  dungeons;  and  in  such  a 
place  did  the  great  and  proud  Car- 
dinal of  Guise  terminate  a  life  of 
turmoil  and  ambition. 

We  next  visited  the  Salle  des 
Etats,  or  the  States'-hall,  so  called, 
because  the  States  General  were 
there    assembled     by    Henry    the 


Third :  it  is  a  Iprge  and  \ofkf  nam, 
but  the  part  of  it  which  chiefly  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  travellers  is 
the  fire-place^  where  the  bodies  of 
the  Guiscai  were  rednced  to  ashes  oa 
the  day  following  their  murder.  Ic 
is  not,  however,  easy  to  ocMiceive, 
why  vengeance  should  be  carried  sa 
far. 

The  westertr  front  of  the  casde, 
which  was  buih  by  Gaston,  DoIk 
of  Orleans,  is 'in  every  respect  «or« 
thy  of  that  great  prince,  mad  of  the 
architect  employed  by  him,  the 
illustrious  MansEtfd.  Thia  archi- 
tect laboured  three  years  upon  this 
fix>nt,  and  having  already  spaA 
three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
livres,  informed  the  princcy  that  it 
would  require  one  hundred  thou- 
sand more  to  render  it  habitable. 
The  prince,  however,  easier  both  to 
encourage  the  artist,  and  to  have  the 
work  finished,  could  not  muster  up 
the  money,  which  in  that  age  was 
an  immense  sum :  the  front,  there- 
fore, was  leil  iu  the  state  in  «hidi 
it  now  remains*  It  is  as  woA  to 
Ibe.  credit  of  the  Duke  as  to  that 
of  the  architect,  that  this  nobie 
front  constituted  his  pride,  and  that 
he  felt  the  value  of  this  work  of 
Mansard. 

The  gardens  of  the  castle  are 
worthy  of  the  structure  to  which 
they  are  attached:  Henry  the 
Fourth  divided  them  by  a  gallevy 
into  the  Upper  and  lower  gwlen.s 
but  nothing  now  remains  of  thi> 
gallery  but  the  ruins.  The  garden 
itself  is  now  sold  or  let  to  private 
persons. 

Blois  has  several  other  buildings 
which  are  worthy  of  the  attentiw 
of  a  leisurely  traveller:  amongst 
these  is'  the  college,  which  for* 
merly  belonged  to  tlie  Jesuits, 
and  which  is  at  present  a  national 
school.  The  ,  church  attached  to 
the  college   combines   every   order 
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t^r  architecture:  there  are  two  splen' 
did  monuments,  moreover ;  the  one 
to  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
other  to  a  daughter  of  this  prince. 
The  courts,  hkewise,  in  which  the 
police  is  administered,  are  not  un« 
worthy  of  a  cursory  attention ;  they 
are  very  ancient,  having^  been  buik 
by  the  former  Counts  of  Blois. 

We  were  shewn  hkewise  the  aque- 
ducts :  the  waters  rise  from  a  deep 
subterraneous  spring,  and  are  con- 


veyed in  a  channel  cut  in  a  rock. 
This  channel  is  said  to  be  of  Roman 
construction,  and  from  Its  chara«* 
teristic  boldness,  and  even  p^eatness, 
it  most  probably  is  so»  Whence  is 
it,  that  this  people  communicated 
their  characteristic  enerj^y  even  to 
trifles  ?  The  channel  of  the  aque- 
duct empties  itself  into  a  reservoir 
adjoining  the  city  walls,  whence  thev 
are  distributed  in  pipes  through  aU 
quarters  of  the  city," 
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**  l^f  OCHA,  as  wen  as  the  other 
towns  belonging,  to  the 
Imaum,  is  governed  by  a  Dola.— 
Formerly,  an  Arab  of  high  rank  was 
appointed  to  this  office;  but  now, 
tnat  the  authority  of  the  sovereign 
is  greatly  weakened,  it  has  been 
considered  as  more  prudent  to  give 
the  situation  to  a  slave,  who  can 
always  be  removed,  and  from  whom 
it  is  more  safe  to  take  the  profits 
of  his  government.  The  Sheriffe 
of  Abou  Arish  is  an  instance  of  the 
danger  of  appointing  an  Arab  of 
tlic  Prophet's  family,  who  are,  in 
fact,  an  hereditary  nobility,  that 
still  consider  themselves  as  entitled 
to  all  power  among  the  Mussul- 
mauns.  He  was  appointed  to  L#- 
heia  by  the  present  Imaum,  and 
po  sooner  reached  his  government 
than  he  prepared  to  rebel,  and  with 
very  little  difficulty  resisted  all  at- 
tempts to  drive  him  out.  He  has 
now  become  a  Wahabce,  and  per- 
fectly secured  bis  independence. 
The  second  officer  in  the  town  is 
the  Bas  Kateb,  or  Secretary  of 
State.  This  office  is  always  held 
by  an  Arab,  who  is  considered  as  a 


licenced  spy  of  the  Dola.  Tlie 
third  is  the  Cadi,  or  Judge;  and 
these  three  compose  the  Divan, 
where  all  public  business  is  con- 
ducted, ana 'where  the  Dola  has 
only  a  vote. 

The  government  of  Mocha  is 
the  best  in  the  gift  of  the  Jmaum ; 
not  from  the  salary,  which  is  trifling, 
but  from  the  large  sums  which  he 
is  able  to  squeeze  from  the  Banians, 
and  foreign  merchants.  The  pre- 
sent Dola  was  a  slave  of  the  Vizier; 
but  in  consideration  of  his  good  con- 
duct, he  has  received  a  title  from 
the  Imaum,  and  with  it  his  free- 
dom. He  is  avaricious  and  tyran- 
nical; but  he  has  realized  a  consi- 
derable revenue  for  the  Imaum,  as 
well  as  secured  a  great  treasure  for 
himself.  He  invented  a  new  me- 
thod of  extorting  money  from  the 
Banians,  by  confming  them  in  a 
room,  and  fumigating  them  with 
sulphur,  till  they  complied  with  his 
demands.  Mr. .  Prlngle  has  fre- 
quently been  obliged  to  complain 
at  Sana  of  the  obstructions  he  ha<s 
put  in  the  way  of  commerce,  and 
probably  he  would  soon  be  recalled, 

and 
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and  obliged  to  dkgorge  hii  {Aunder. 
The  Arabs  hare  a  fdiimsical  apo- 
logue on  the  subject.  They  say, 
that  when  a  Dola  is  appointed,  ho 
weighs  nothing;  that  on  going  out 
of  &t  gates  en*  Sana,  he  weighs  a 
irasel;  that  on  arriving  at  his  go- 
veniinent,  he  weighs  two;  and  goes 
on  growing  heavier  and  heavier,  do* 
rin|^  his  stay;  but  that  he  dwindles 
and  dwindles  as  he  returns,  till  the 
gates  of  Sana  reduce  him  to  his  pri- 
mitive-leanness. 

The  present  Cadi  is  a  most  re* 
spectable  character,  and  I  am  as- 
sured that  he  would  consider  it  as 
an  insult,  were  a  fee  to  be  offered 
to  him.    The  conseoaence  is,  that 
Mocha  is  in  general  a   peaceable 
town,  and,  during  my  whole  resi- 
dence there,  no  act  of  violence  took 
place.    The  police  is  strict  at  night; 
and    if    any    person     should     be 
found  out  of  his  house  after  the 
Dola  had  retired  to  rest,  a  period 
that  is  marked  by  the  drums  beating 
before  his  door,  he  would  be  con- 
ducted to  prison.    Opposite  to  the 
British    factory  is    a  collection    of 
thatched  huts,  which   answer  this 
purpose,  where  a  prisoner  lives  as 
comfortably  as  he  can  do  in  any 
part  of  the  town.    At  present,   a 
large  number  of  people  are  confined 
there,  who  quarrelled  with  the  Vi- 
zier at  Sana  about  religion,  broke 
his  windows,  and  committed  seve- 
ral other  outrages.    They  were  ori- 
ginally confmed  in   the    island    of 
Zeila,  but  the  Dola  there,  finding 
that  the  violent  heat  of  the  climate 
injured  their  healthy  humanely  sent 
them  back  to  Mocha,  where  they 
still  remain,  without  a  hope .  of  re- 
lease.   They  are  fanatics,  and  regu- 
larly chant  their  evening  prayers  in 
a  plaintive,  and  by  no  means  un- 
pleasing  manner. 

The  Arabs,  in  general,  seem  to 
care  very  little  about  their  religion. 


Friday  is  no  otherwise  JiMagtak* 
edp  tlum  by  the  flag  of  the  Iinaum 
being  hoisted  on  the  lorts,  and  the 
troops  being  paraded  in  thesqaare, 
whilst  the  lower  orders  curj  co 
their  usnal  occupatioiis.  Moaqr 
will,  at  any  time,  induce  an  Anb 
to  wave  his  prejudicea;  of  vliicii 
a  curious  instance  occurred  durinf 
my  first  residence  at  the  British 
filctory.  Captain  Keys  had  gives 
a  pig  to  A|r.  PriDfle,  which  tbe 
Lascars  of  the  Antelope  refused  to 
bring  on  shore.  Some  fisbennes 
were,  however,  easily  procured,  who, 
for  the  usual  fee  of  VaoUst,  brought 
it  safe  to  the  factory.  Admiral 
Blanket,  the  chief  of  the  fi^ermco, 
attended  it  himself  in  a  state  of 
perfect  intoxication;  but  this  vu 
probably  done  to  diminish  his  scru- 
ples In  touching  so  unclean  an 
animal. 

.    A   longer  residence  among  the 
Arabs  settled  in  towns,    has  on?yr 
increased  the  detestation  and  con- 
tempt, with  which  I  beh<M  them. 
They  have  aU  the  vices  of  civiD«ed 
society,  without  having  quitted  those 
of  a  savage  state.     Scarcely  po^ 
sessed  of  a  single  good  quality,  diej 
believe  themselves  superior  to  ereiy 
other  nation;  and,  tnou^  inn\t* 
rate  cowards,  they  are    cruel  sn4 
revengefuL     SuperAitioua  foUoren 
of  Mahommed,  they  do  not  obey 
one  moral  precept  of  the  Korm; 
and  thoueh  they  perform  the  pre- 
scribed  ablutions  with  strict  regu* 
larity,  yet  I  never  beard  of  a  Wcc, 
natural  or    unnatural,  which  they 
do    not    practise    and   avow;  ^^j 
though  they  pray  at  regulated  times 
to  the  Deity,  yet  they  also  address 
their  prayers  to  more  saints  tbao 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Bomish  calen- 
dar.   Hypocrisy  and  deceit  arc  so 
natural  to  them,  that  they  prefer 
telling  a  lie,  to  speaking  the  truthi 
even  when  not  urged  to  do  so  by 
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any  motive  or  interest.  To  this 
they  are  trained  from  their  youth, 
ana  it  forms  a  principal  part  of 
their  education.  As  a  goTcmmentj 
they  are  extortioners  and  tyrants: 
as  traders^  they  are  fraudulent  and 
corrupt;  as  indiyiduals,  they  are 
sunk  into  the  lowest  state  of  igno- 
rance and  dehauchery;  andj .  in 
shortf  require  to  be  civilized  more 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  South 
Seas. 

Tlie  difTerence  between  this  cha- 
racter of  the  Arabs,  and  that  given 
by  Mr.  Niebuhr^   may  at  first  sight 
appear  extraordinary;  but  the  dif- 
ference is  more  in  appearance  than 
reality,   as  it  is    evident    that  lie 
takes  his  opinion  from  the  reception 
he  had  met  with  among  the  wan- 
dering tribes.     He  seems,  however, 
to  have  imbibed  a  partiality  for  the 
nation  in  general,  which  the  con- 
duct of  the  Dola  of  Mocha,  in  par- 
ticular, by  no  means  justified ;  and 
he  has  attributed  virtues  to  them, 
which  I  cannot  admit  they  possess. 
Whatever  his  reception  might  have 
been  among  the  tented  tribef^;  in 
Yemen,  it  was  neither  hospitable 
nor  generous.      Many,  even  in  that 
country,  are  charitable ;  but  it  is  an 
outward  duty  of  religion,  and  never 
extends  beyond  their  own  sect.     I 
am  perfectly  ready  to  concur  with 
him  in  his  character  of  the  wan- 
dering tribes,   who,    I  believe,  are 
less  civilized,  and  have  fewer  vices. 
Tlic  virtue  of  hospitality,  so  neces- 
sary in  the  barren  deserts    which 
tliey  occupy,    is  completely  theirs; 
and  their  bravery,  and  strict  sense 
ofhonoury  elevated  them  far  above 
their  countrymen    who  reside    in 
cities.     I  should  feel  happy  in  sup- 
posing that  this  were  owing  to  their 
blood  being  less  contaminated  by 
the  mixture    of  slaves  from  every 
nation,  a  degradation  from  whlcn 
they  are  preserved  by  their  pov.erty ; 


a  poverty,  however,  that  is  inva- 
luable, as  it  secures  their  free- 
dom. 

Tlie  Arab  has  essentially  altered 
his  conduct  towards  Christians,  who 
may  now  walk  about  the  streets  of 
their  towns  without  being  liable  to 
insult.  The  different  events  which 
have  taken  place  in  India,  and  have 
so  conspicuously  elevated  the  Cross 
above  the  Crescent,  have  struck  a 
panic  to  the  heart  of  the  Mussul- 
maun  throughout  the  east.  It  can- 
not be  supposed  that  he  has  beheld 
the  change  without  repining;  but 
it  has  forced  upon  his  mind  a  con- 
viction of  the  superior-  power  of 
the  Christian,  whom  he  hates  as  he 
ever  did ;  but  now  fears,  instead  of 
dispising.  The  English  have  been 
the  chief  instruments  in  producing 
this  change,  and  are  therefore  less 
popular  in  Arabia  than  their  rivals, 
the  French.  Arabia  was  for  a  long 
time  too  remote  from  the  scene  of 
action  to  form  any  idea  of  the  Bri- 
tish power:  the  veil  was  removed 
by  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  when 
they  were  supported  by  the  firmaun 
of  the  Grand  Seignior,  ordering 
them  to  destroy  itoy  of  the  ports  in 
the  Red  Sea  that  did  not  afford 
them  protection;  and  when  it  was 
evident  that  they  had  the  power  to 
put  the  order  into  execution.  Still, 
the  neglect,  or  timid  caution  of  our 
officers,  in  submitting  to  the  ins^ult 
of  having  their  seamen  stolen  from 
them,  and  circumcised,  in  defiance 
of  their  remonstrances,  prevented 
the  Arabs  from  feeling  our  real 
power;  and  this  was  heightened 
into  contempt,  by  the  not  resenting 
of  the  affronts  which  were  heaped 
on  Sir  Home  Popham,  who  en- 
deavoured to  make  his  way  to  Sana 
as  an  Ambassador,  but  was  obliged 
to  return,  as  I  have  been  informed 
by  Mr.  Pringle,  in  no  very  pleasant 
manner;    though    attended,    when 

he 
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heKt  outby  a  giiardoronehiindred  where  tliey  are  festened  by  their 
marines,  which  uught  either  not  to  hind  leg;$.wilh  chains  to  the  ground, 
have  been  taken,  or  to  have  been  and  by  the  head  to  the  wall,  to 
employed  in  protcclinjj  him  from  that  it  requires  some  jTrecaation  to 
insult.  The  defeale<t  Boldicrs  of  pass  between  them,  and  stiB  more 
Scindi^ih  at  lenp^b  rtturrted  in  hun-  to  enter  the  gates  of  the  &ctor», 
dred«,  and,3[lergreat  difficu1ty,con-  from  the  crowd  of  children  bdon;;- 
fincctl  the  Dola,  and  the  inhabitants  ing  to  the  etable-beepen,  who  dc- 
of  Mucha,  that  the  En|;lifih  actually  mand,  rather  than  petition  for, 
could,  and  vould  fight :  a  fact  charity.  Tlie  hones  of  Arabia  ire 
vliich  Mr.  Prifigle  had  found  it  im-  celebrated  for  their  superior  quali- 
possible  to  maVe  them  credit.  tjec.;  and  certainly  I  saw  some  at 
A  calm  and  moderate  firroncHS  Nocha  of  uncommon  beautv,  par- 
would,  I  have  no  doubt,  easily  ticularly  about  the  head  ana  necl, 
procure,  for  Christians  in  Arabia,  The  Imaum  ii  the  emly  horse-deafer 
every  immunity  and  privilege  in  his  dominions,  and  these  wen 
which,  as  strangers,  they  could  hi«  property,  being  sent  down  to 
reijiiire.  A  single  ship  of  war  could  Mocha  for  tale.  The  price  rarely 
at  any  time  stop,  not  only  the  whole  excceils  one  thousand  dollars.  The 
trade  of  Mocha,  but  also  the  ne-  Arab  system  of  riding  totally  de- 
r.essary  supplies  of  proTisions  from  stroys  a  hor«e  in  a  very  short  time. 
Bfrbera,  This  would  force  a  com-  He  is  taught  only  to  waOc,  canter, 
pliance  with  the  reasonable  demand,  or   gallop,  as  at  the  menage;  and 

-  that  the  deserters  should  be  gi^cn  when  at  fuH  speed  is  made  to  stop 
up;  lind  this  once  done,  the  idea  short  by  means  of  a  strong  bit, 
of  impunity  would  be  done  away,  which  ruins  his  month  in  a  year  or 
and  not  a  seaman  would  ever  after-  two,  while  the  force  employed 
wards  place  any  confidence  in  their  throws  him  on  his  haunches,  and 
threats.  A  disgraceful  prohibition  very  frequently  founden  him  at  aa 
also  ought  to  he  remoT«l;  a  Chris-  early  age.  The  asses  are  of  two 
tian  is  not  permitted  to  go  out  at  species ;  the  one  has  a  stripe  of 
the  Mecca  gate,  althovigh  the  Jews  black  down  the  shoulders,  and  cross 
and  Banians  are-  This  is  the  more  bands  of  black  on  the  legs;  the 
singular,  as  the  two  latler  are  con-  other  is  like  the  Spanish,  and  as 
eidercd  by  Mussulmauns  aa  inferior  fine  a  breed ;  the  mules  arc  con- 
in  character  to  the  former,  the  Jews  sequently  very  handsome. 

not    helieving    in    Christ,  nor  the  The    climate  of  Mocha  is  more 

-  Banians  in  Moses  or  Christ,  who  sultry  than  any  I  have  yet  expe- 
are  both  revered  by  the  followers  of  rieni;cd,  in  consequence  of  its  tici- 
Mahommcd.  nity  to  the  arid  Miids  of    Afiict. 

The  British  factory,  though  one  over  which  the  S.  E.  wind  blo« 

of  the  best  houses  in  the  town,  has  for  so  lon^  a  continuance,  as  vA 

many      inconveuiencici,      indepcn-  to  be 

dently  of  4ls  construction,  llie  chief  the  s< 

of  which  is  its  vicinity  to  tbe  Dola's  manr 

stables,  where  the  asses  keep  up  an  abov< 

incessant  brayint;,  particularly  if  any  such 

noise  in  the  night  excite  their  atlen-  all    i 

tion.    The  horses  are,  in  the  day-  vesse 

time,  brought  out  into  the  streets,  impo 
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monthly  that  the  opposite  monsoon 
from  the  N.W.  blows,  the  heat  is 
much  greater^  and  the  airs  are  Ught. 
Thei^  winds  extend  only  to  Jibbel 
Teir;  from  which  place  to  above 
Jidda  they  may  be  considered  as 
variable  for  the  whole  year,  though 
tlie  prevailing  one  is  generally  from 
the  same  point  ir>  which  the  mon- 
soon blows  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Gulf.  Above  Cossier  an  extraor- 
dinary change  takes  place,  for, 
thence  to  Suez  the  wind  blows  for 
rather  more  than  eight  months  from 
the  N.W.  At  Mocha,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  S.  f.  wind,  a 
thicker  haze  covets  the  opposite 
cost;  but  tlie  moment  the  north- 
wester commences,  the  opposite 
mountains  and  islands  graditally 
appear.  The  high  land  of  Assab 
is  visible  from  Mocha,  as  given  in 
the  drawing,  although  its  distance 
was  ascertained  to  be  seventy  miles, 
by  a  set  of  cross  bearings  taken  from 
the  Island  of  Perim.  This  proved 
that  there  is  a  great  degrefe  of  re- 
fraction in  the  atmosphere,  of 
which  indeed  we  have  still  more 
positive  proof,  by  the  appearance' 
of  several  oth^r  headlands  at  the 
8ame  time,  and'  which  we  knew 
were  much  too  low  to  be  seen  di- 
rectly at  the  distance  they  actually 
were:  a  v(;ry  singular  phenomenon 
also  occurred,  which  has  been  taken 
notice  of  by  the  ancients — the  sun 
set  like  a  pillar  of  fire,  having 
totally  lost  its  usual  round  form. 

The  country,  in  the  vicinity  of 
IMocba,  is  more  dreary  tlian  can 
well  be  conceived:  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  it  i?  an  aVid  sand, 
covered  with  an  efflorescence, .  and 
prodqcing  in  abundance  the  com- 
inou  IVIimosa,  and  a  species  of  Sa- 
licomia,  whose  embrowned  leaves 
and  burnt  appearance,  give  fittle 
idea  of  vegetation.  Near  the  town 
the  ddtc-trees  ar^  in  profusion;  but 


their  stunted  growth  shows  the 
difference  between  the  soil  of  Ara- 
bia, and  the  fertile  plains  of  India: 
even  where  a  brackish  well  has 
given  an  opportunity  of  raising  a 
few  vegetables,  the  scene  is  still 
cheerless,  from  the  fence  of  dried 
feeds,  which  is  alone  visible. 
Mr.  Salt,  by  the  permission  of  the 
Dola,  paid  a  visit  to  Mossa,  and 
intended  to  hav^  gone  on  to  Beit- 
el-Fakih,  bijt  was  recalled  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disputes  running 
high  respecting  the  renegadoes. 
He  describes  the  country,  even 
there,  as  uninteresting,  though 
the  mountains  were  fine,  and  there 
were  fields  of  grain,  and  other  ap- 
pearances of  cultivation.  This  is 
owing  to  the  river,  which  rises  iu 
the  hills,  and  at  one  season  is  full 
of  water,  though  it,  in  general, 
loses  itself  in  the  Tehama,  with<i 
out  reaching  the  sea.  Once,  in- 
deed, it  found  its  way  to  Mocha, 
where  it  carried  away  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Jews*  town,  which 
is  built  fn  its  usually  unfrequented 
bed.  Had  Mocha  not  extstcd,  and 
had  a  vessel  by  accident  approached 
the  coast  at  that  time,  the  mariners 
might  justly  have  reported,  that  & 
river  of  fresh  water  there  emptied 
itself  .into  the  sea.  Future  naviga- 
tors "would  have  positively  contra- 
dicted them;  and  would  have  been 
accused  as  liars,  without  having 
merited  the  title.  •  I  think  it  pro- 
bable that  the  accounts  of  the  river 
Charles  above  Jidda,  and  the  river 
Frat  o])posite  to  it,  haVe  originated 
in  a  similar  circumstance.  By  the 
influence  of  money  Mr.  Salt  expe- 
rienced a  civil  reception:  he  drew 
the  town,  of  which  I  have  given  an 
engraving ;  and  aW  the  lX)la*s  son, 
who  did  the  honours  of  the  place, 
his  father  being  absent. 

Tiic    singular  appearance  of  the 
flat  Taliania  of  barren    sand,    ex- 
tending 
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tending  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea«  has  given  rise  to  the  supposi* 
tion,  that  it  has  been  formed  by 
gradual  encroachments  on  that  ele- 
ment; a  supposition  which  is 
greatly  confirmed  by  the  strata  that 
Mr.  Prinrie  passed  through  in  sink- 
ing a  well,  within  the  waDs  of  the 
factory!  and  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  Rubbish  of  buildings^  8  feet^  the 
level  of  high  water. 

2.  Clay.  3  ditto 

3.  Sea  mud  and  wrecks  1  ditto 

4.  Broken    madrepore    and    shells^ 
6  ditto  - 

5.  Sea  sand  and  shells,  11  ditto 

In  this  measure  he  still  persists, 
though  the  water  oozes  in  so  fast, 
that  he  has  been  obliffed  to  sink  a 
frame  of  wood,  to  Keep  it  out« 
In  the  third  measure  the  water 
was  mephitic,  and  extremely  of- 
fensive. As  the  depth  increases  it 
becomes  less  brackish,  and  at  pre- 
sent one  hundred  pounds  of  water 
yield  about  one  pound  of  salt. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  at 
Mocha  the  Tahama,  to  the  depth 
of  twenty-eight  feet,  is  com- 
posed* of  marine  productions,  ex- 
cept indeed  the  clay,  the  position 
of  which  seems  to  me  most  ex- 
traordinary. The  harbour  of  Mo- 
cha, formed  by  the  two  forts, 
and  the  spits  of  land  on  which  they 
are  built,  is  still  gradually  filling 
up.  Dows  cannot  now  lie,  in  it; 
and  the  sea,  w\pch  once  waAed  the 
walls,  is  now  at  some  little  dis- 
tance. A  long  period  has  shown 
this  gradual  encroachment  still 
more  in  the  ancient  harbour  of 
Okelis,  close  to  the  straits  oi  Bab- 
el-mandel,  where  the  Egyptian 
fleet  could  once  lie,  but  where 
there  is  at  present  little  more  than 
a  foot  of  water. 

The  celebrated  ancient  mart  of 
Mossa  was  probably  at  Mocha, 
from    the   appropriate    description 


handed  down  to  us  of  ita 
anchorage    on     a    sandy    bottom. 
Bpt  if  so,  it  ceased  to    exist    for 
many    generations,    till    the   acci- 
dental residence  of  a  hermit,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  cofiee.  agam 
brought  it  into  notice.     The  history 
of  the  accidental    landing    of  the 
crew  of  a  ship,  bound  from  India 
to  Jidda,  of  the  visit  paid  by  the 
Captain  to  Sheik  Shadelei,  and  the 
consequent  sale  of  his  cargo  to  the 
Arabs,  who  were  followers  of  the 
Sheik,  was  narrated  to  me  by  the 
Hadje  Abdallah,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Bas  Kateb,  to  whom  I  applied 
for  information.     Mocha,    accord- 
ing  to  these  learned  natives,  wa» 
not    in    existence    four     hnndrrd 
years  ago;  from  which  period  «<- 
know  nothing  of  it,  till    the    dis- 
coveries and  conquests  of  ^he  Por- 
tuguese in  India  opened  the  Red 
Sea  to* the  natives  of  Europe.     They 
first  entered  it  in  1513,  under  Poo 
Alpbonso    Albuquerque,    with    ta 
intention    of    uniting      themselTes 
with  the  Abyssinians  against  their 
common  enemy  the  Mussulmauns, 
but  returned  without  having  reaped 
any   advantage.  ,   In    1538,  Sooli- 
maun  Basha,  commanding  Uie  fleet 
of  the  Soldan  of  Egypt,  stopped  at 
Mocha,  on  his  return  from  tiis  dis- 
graceful   expedition    aCgainst     Diu. 
It  is  only  mentioned  in  his  voyage. 
as  a  casUc,  and  was  therefore  pro- 
bablv  a  place  of  little  importance, 
and  had  a   Turk  for  its  governor. 
In  1G09,   when  the  Red   Sea  was 
first  visited  by  the  English  under 
Alexander    Sharpey,    Mocha    bad 
greatly  risen   in  importance,    and 
had  become  the  great  mart  lor  the 
trade  between    India  and    Egypt 
The  Turkish  governor  was,  at  that 
time,  a  man  of  prudence  and  hbe^ 
rality,  so  that  tne  English  traded 
without  any  injunr;  but  this  suc- 
cessor, in  the  following  year,  bad 
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t-ery  diflfercnt  ideas,  as  Sir  Henry 
Middleton  experienced  to  his  cost, 
wiio  was  betrayed,  and  kept  as  a 
prisoner  for  some  time.  These 
circumstances  were  too  inimical 
lo  trade  to  admit  of  its  continu- 
ance, and  there  was  only  a  Dutch 
factory  at  Mocha,  when  Mon- 
sieur deia  Marveille  visited  it  in 
1 708,  and  established  a  factory  for 
his  countrymen.  Between  that 
period  and  173S  the  English  must 
have  arrived,  as,  according  to 
Niebuhr,  they  were  there  when 
the  French  bombarded  the  town, 
and  obliged  the  Dbla  to  pay  his 
debts  and  reduce  the  duties  from 
tliree  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 
Mocha  was  probably  then  at  its 
highest  state  of  prosperity,  when 
the  English,  the  French,  and  the 
Dutch,  carried  on  a  regular  trade 
with  it,  and  by  means  of  the  na- 
vi  (ration  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  the  expense  of  the  freight  of 
cottee  was  much  lessened,  and  the 
consumption  of  it  in  Europe  began 
proportionally,  to  increase. 

From  the  fair  of  Berbera,  Ara- 
l>ia  dcaws  her  supplies  of  ghee,  and 
a  great  number  of  slaves,  camels, 
horses,  mules,  and  asses;  but  the 
profit  on  these  articles  is  much  less 
than  on  the  sale  of  India  goods, 
which  is  the  return  made  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Africa,  for  the  whole 
produce  of  the  country  thus  brought 
to  Berbera.  Many  chiefs  of  the 
interior,  and  particularly  the  sove- 
reign of  Haaim,  who  lives  twenty 
days  journey  west  of  Berbera,  send 
down  caravans  of  their  own,  to 
purchaiie,  with  gold  and  ivory,  the 
manufactures  of  India.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  that  the  sale  is  at 
present  clogged  by  the  unreasonable 
profits  of  the  Banians*  which  of 
course  greatly  diminisn  the  con- 
sumption. Were  a  regular  trade 
carried  en  at  Aden,    whose  sove* 


reign  would  rQoice  at  the  adoption 
of  any  plan  likely  to  increase  his 
small  revenue,  and  the  profit  re- 
duced to  about  forty  or  filly  per 
cent,  the  consumption  would  pro- 
bably increase  ten  fold,  for,  at 
present,  the  Africans  have  no  limit 
to  their  purchases  of  these  articles, 
except  the  amount  of  their  sales  of 
ivory,  gold,  &c.  The  profits  of 
the  Banians  would  indeed  be  dimi- 
nished, but  the  honest  manufac- 
turer would  be  a  gainer  in  an  equal 
proportion. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
even  in  India,  the  muslins  of  Bri- 
tish manufacture  find  a  considerable 
market;  and  a  few  pieces  of  a 
checked  pattern,  which  I  had  in 
Arabia,  were  universally  admired. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that,  if 
these  were  sent  out  to  Aden,  they 
Ifould  find  a  ready  sale;  as  wouldf, 
I  have  no  doubt,  our  printed  and 
quilted  calicoes.  Tlie  different 
articles  of  hard  ware,  which  are 
much  wanted  by  every  uncivilized 
natimi,  at  present,  only  reach  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa  by  the  way 
of  Bombay  and  Mocha,  though 
the  estimates,  that  I  have  before 
made,  respecting  the  return  of  Ara- 
bian articles  to  Europe,  show  equally, 
that  British  manufactures  could  be 
carried,  to  Mocha  at  a  Utde  more 
than  lililf  the  price  they  at  present 
obtain. 

The  Samaulies,  who  inhabit  the 
whole  coast  from  Gardaful  to  the 
Straits,  and  through  whose  terri- 
tories the  whole  produce  of  the 
interior  of  Africa  must  consequently 
reach  Arabia,  have  been  represented 
by  Mr.  Bruce,  and  many  others, 
as  a  savage  race,  with  whom  it 
would  be  daogeroXis  to  hare  con- 
nection. I  think  that  this  is  an 
unjust  accusation,  and  is  sufficiently 
disproved  by  the  extent  of  their 
inland  trade,  their  great  fairs,  and 
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their  hrge  exphrt*  in  their  on-n 
1^*66*1!:.  A  great  Tinmber  ftf  them 
live  clf<e  to  Mocha,  and  tre  a 
■peaf^able  Inofltfisive  race.  Some 
Indian  Tfssfh  were  wrecked  on  the 
eo«st  between  Mount  Felix  and 
Zeila ;  the  chief  immediately 
icized  all  the  property,  but  be  not 
only  Mved  the  liven  of  the  crens, 
but  maintained  them  till  tliey 
were  sent  to  Mocha.  This  might 
"have  led  to  a  closer  intercourse,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  mistconduct  of 
the  commander  of  a  small  vessol, 
"who,  dunng  the  Kir^ptian  expedi- 
tion, stopped  at  the  I'tme  place, 
and  tried  to  force  the  chief  lo  bring 
Wattr  on  board,  without  teinj  paid 
for  it.  On  receiving  a  civil  refusal 
to  this  unn  a  tunable  request,  be 
-  leht  his  F*^°H'^  ""  shore  lo  storm 
the  town.  The  inhabilanis  laid  an 
ambush,  and  cut  ihem  all  <4tl 
The  chirf  immediately  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Princic,  which  I  saw; 
in  it  he  professed  his  good  wiH  to- 
wards the  English,  and  cited  his 
conduct  towards  the  wrecked  ma- 
riners ai  a  proof  of  his  not  nishin? 
to  injure  that  nation?  but  stated, 
Ihat  it  was  out  of  .his  power  to 
oblige  bis  people  to  comply  with 
'the  unreasonable  request  of  the 
■Captain,  and  that  the  destruction 
of  the  assailants  was  only  cwing  to 
'their  own  misconduct.  I  f|ar  that 
this  is  aot  a  solitary  instance,  and 
Hhat,  on  every  side  of  Africa,  the 
liativcs  have  occasionally  had  reason 
to  consider  a  stranger  and  an  enetny 
'%%  the  same  thing. 

In  their  persons  the  Sainaulies 
'are  neither  Negroei  nor  Arahi. 
They  have  woolly  hair,  drawn  out 
'into  points,  in  every  direction, 
hut  their  noEcs  are  not  flat.  They 
are  hncly  Umbed,  with  a  very  darl 
fkifl,  .  and  beautifully  white  teeth. 
The  expression  of  their  countenanac 
is  neither  fierce  nor  ttDpietsing.    i 


consulted  icrerBl  of  Ac  ivipMtiUe 
merchants  of  Attea  and  Hocha,  re- 
specting the  poanbiiky  ef  pear- 
trating  into  the  interior  of  Afho, 
by  the  caravans  which  retam  fhm 
Berbera,  and  they  unifomdy  agreeri 
that,  bj  Becurlrg  the  friendship  « 
one  of  the  Samauli  ctiie&,  »tA 
learning  the  language,  an  Ear«pew 
might,  in  fait  own  character,  inai^<^ 
the  journey  in  safi^.  It  vo«U 
certainly  howerer  be  nrare  wi* 
that  he  ahould  past  for  ■  Maml- 
maun,  but  not  n>r  an  Ar«b,  a  na- 
tion wbom  they  detest.  I  think  n 
probable  that*a  trade  is  carried  a: 
westward  from  Hantm,  by  whifh 
a  communication  exists  with  tbr 
nations  in  the  Trinity  of  ibr 
mountains  of  Komri.  -  If  m,  i 
traveller  might  at  length  reach  tbr 
sources  of  the  Nile,  by  dcpafins 
from  Berbera,  which  is  Hie  poRtm 
nearest  to  them,  that  is  accemb): 
to  Eoropeans. 

Tlie  ficfaes  of  Yemen  niy  b* 
considered  as  solely  owing  to  i*- 
coilee,  for  it  U  from  the  sate  of  tto 
article,  that  its  merchants  reotiir 
the  dollars  in  Egypt,  with  wbK^ 
they  purchase  the  manufactBtts  aiw 
snifes  of  India.  In  former  time- 
tbe  balance  of  bullion,  which  n.- 
remitted  to  this  latter  couatrr 
am<nmted  to  twelve  lac  of  doflvr: 
per  annum.  Hiis  year  it  wiR  noi 
be  above  two  lac,  a  ftSiag-cB 
which  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  ni- 
crease  of    tha    Muscat    merehiot 
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iing  of  the  propertjr  ihey  capture. 
It  in  even  believed,  that  frequeiitlj 
he  Muscat  flag  is  only  a  cover, 
ind  the  goods  thns  exported  to 
\ labia,  are  bona  fide  French  pro* 
)crty.  Arabia  itself  consumes  only 
I  small  proportion  of  its  imports; 
he  residue,  after  paying  a  duty  of 
liree  per  cent,  on  the  import,  and 
i  ven  on  the  export,  is  sent,  by 
U.ws,  to  Massowah,  Jidda,  and 
\tlen,  for  the  fair  of  Berbera.  On 
tic  returns  of  gold  tad  ivory,  a 
cry  considerable  profit  is  also  made 
'V  the  Banians,  who  nearly  mono* 
.oh<e  the  whole  trade. 

The  number  of  these  Gentoo 
iicrchants,  at  present  resident  at 
M<»cha,  is  about  two  hundred  and 
it'iy;  there  arc  also  about  thirty 
!t  Heit-ei-Fakih,  and  fifty  at  Zebeid. 
Mitst  of  them  come  from  Jeygat, 
L  piratical  state  at  the  entrance  of 
lie  Gulf  of  Cutch;  they  come 
voun^,  and  stay  till  they  have 
iiaile  a  sufficient  property  to  live 
i.mfortably  at  home.  They  never 
^rinir  their  wives  with  them,  from 
I  dread  of  their  bemg  insulted  by 
he  Arabs.  Nothing  but  the  gireat 
)rcjfits  attending  their  trade,  could 
IK  luce  a  person  of  any  property  to 
iw  >o  wretched  a  life ;  yet  Devag^, 
rhc  Company's  broker,  is  con* 
r^iilered  as  sufhciently  rich  to  com- 
mand three  or  four  lacs  of  dollars 
u  a  moment's  notice.  The  Arabs 
\rc  perfectly  aware  of  their  riches, 
«:kI  frequently  extort  money  from 
!.<'m,  particularly  when  about  to 
rftiirn  to  India.  Devaj^^'i  brother, 
A  ho  was  before  his  departure  the 
lead  of  the  house,  cseaped  on 
oard  an '  English  vessel,  without 
t.iTing  undergone  the  last  squeeze 

hich  the  Dola  intended  to  give 
iim.  Devao6,  to  avoid  punish* 
:.ent,  was  obliged  to  prove,  that 
le  had  been  carried  on  board  asrainst 
f  IS  will    The  Gefttoca  lived  accord* 


ing  to  their  own  laws,  aM  show  a 
great  obedience  to  the  chief  Banian, 
•who  acts  for  them  in  all  public 
concerns.  In  private  Ufe  they  are 
inoffensive  and  timid;  and  even 
their  religious  pt^udice,  which 
prevent*  their  destroying  any  thin^ 
that  has  \\fc  in  it,  is  amiable.  As 
traders,  however,  it  is  impossil^e 
to  speak  well  of  them,  for  no  ti^ 
of  honesty  binds  them.  One  mor- 
chant  boasted  to  Mr.  Pringle,  that, 
in  a  sale  of  silk,  he  had  ma^e  ten 
frassels  turn  out  twelve  aifd  a  half« 
This,  however,  was  after  tliat  gen- 
tleman had  detected  their  frauds, 
and  ][iad  procured  proper  weights 
for  the  use  of  the  factory. 

A  very  large  kind  of  dow,  which 
it  caUed  a  Trankey,  is  employed 
ia  the  trade  between  India  and 
Mocha.  These  vessels  have  th« 
privilege  of  not  paying  any  dqty 
to  the  Imaum,  while  a  ship  that 
lands  any  part  of  her  cargo,  is  obliged 
to  pay  live  hundred  doUars,  and 
a  brig  three  hundred.  This  pre- 
vents the  vessels  that  come  for  cof- 
fee, from  bringing  any  articles  tor 
sale,  as  a  whole  cargo  would  not  be 
sold  under  some  months,  and  thq 
profits  upon  a  few  pieces  of  muslia 
or  cloth  would  not  equal  the  five 
hundred  doUars.  It  is,  however, 
"  an  old  custom,  and  cannot  be 
"  changed." 

Yemeu  has  probably  reached  its 
greatest  prosperity,  and  may  indeed 
be  considered  as  on  the  decline. 
The  coffee  country  is  gradually  fall- 
ing into  the  hand»  of  the  Sherifle 
of  Ai)uu  Arish,  who  has  become 
a  follower  of  Abdul  Waheb,  and 
has  opened  the  port  of  Loheia  for 
the  exportation  of  cofiR^e.  The 
Sultaun  of  Aden  abo  procures  a 
small  quantity,  and  will  probably 
inci^ease  h\s  territories  at  the  esc- 
pence  of  the  Imaum.  His  port  is 
so   far  superior    to   any   otlier    ia 
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Arabia,  that  I  cannot  but  believe  vouritc  of  bii  foher,  and  has  greal 
it  will  ioon   become  the  mart   for  power  aa  cunimandant  of  the  tub- 
all     that    is    exported,     except    to  tary  force   at  Sana,      tlie  lattei  b 
Suez,     The  rise  of  Mocha  haf  been  the  aon  of  an  Arab  wife,   is  in  hii 
owing  to   accidental  circuuutances,  mBnner  open,  in  bis  character  libe- 
wbich  now  no  longer  cerate,  and  ral,   and   consequently    a  great  h- 
its  trade  will   probably  remove    to  vouritc  of  the  soldiers. 
Loheia  and  Aaen.     As  the  dynasty        The  Imaum  i*    at  leaM  setnty- 
of  the  present  loiaum  may  be  tbus  eight  yean  old,  and  fast  approacbiD^- 
nt  an  end,  I  have  been  induced  to  \m  dotage;  he  will  not  hew  of  any 
bring  down  the  history  of  hii  fa-  danger,     and     cndeaToura    atdl  ts 
mily  from  the  timeof  Mr.  Niebuhr,  amuite  himself  in  hi*   aooty   bama 
to  wbow  accuracy  on  this  and  on  of  four  hundred  Abyssinian  dans, 
every  other  occasion,  I  am  bound  The  Tizier  attaches  himself  to  tiie 
to    pay    the     tribute    of   approba-  party  of  Abdallah,  though,  bcfm 
ion.  the    Imaum,   he   treats    them  with 
According    to  Mr.  Niebuhr,   in  etjual   respect.      Aa  the  powen  ci 
the  year  1763,  tlic  eleventh  Imaum,  the  old  man  decay,  their  hostiliEin 
£1  Mahadi  Abbas,  reined  in  Sana,  become  more  open,  and  the  Hutic 
His  eldest  son   Abdallah   died    be-  AbdaUah  inturmed  nic,  that,  durtn; 
fore  him  ;    according    therefore  to  his  residence  at  Sana,  they  actual* 
the  usual   Muasulmaun  custom,  he  drew  their  Jambeas  on  eaoi  olber, 
was  succeeded  by  his  second  ton  in  their  father's  presence,  but  ««e 
Ali,  the  present    Imaum,  who  as-  separated  by  tlie  Vizier.     If,  wbik 
Bumed  the  title  of   I^mane6or,  on  disputing;  about  the  succeanon,  tlxy 
his  accession  in  the  year  1774.     £3  do  not  exert  thea»elvea  to  raise  a 
Mahadi  Abbas  Ictl.  beside  Ah,  the  force  sufficient  to  resist  the  Waha- 
followin^  issue.     3d,  Khassem,  4th,  bee,  they  will  have  no  kingdom  !•> 
Mohammed.     5tb,    Achmed.    6th,  succeed  to.     The  whole   diipoatblc 
Yu£ufl'.    7tb,   I.smael.    8th,    Ha&san.  force  of  Yemen   did  not   then  ei- 
9th,  Ho&sein.  lOth,  Abdulrachman.  ceed  six  hundred  horse,  and  tfaite 
nth,  Jachia.  12lh,  Ibrahim.    13th,  thousand  foot;  not  a  tenth  part  vf 
Soolimiun.  l4th,  Saduc.  13th,  Sa-  the  force  that  dieir  enterprising  me- 
lauddien.    16th,   Saleb.     17tb,  Ya-  my  could  brinf;  against  them, 
coub,     18th,    Sherifuddicn.      I9tb,  Although     Sir     Home    POfrittn 
^umsuddicn.     20th,    AbduUcerim.  fiiiled  in  his  attempt  to  reach  Sana. 
The  precent  Iitwam  lias  only  nine  Mr.  Pringle,  the  present  actiE^  re- 
sons.      Irt,   Achmed,     3d,    Hassan. 
•AA,    AbdaUah.      4th,    Mohammed. 
Slh,    Jachia.      6th,   Isn&eL      7lh, 
Khas   m.   8thr  Abbas.    9th,  Salid. 
Achmed  has  three  sons,  Khassem. 
Ibrahim,  and   Abdallab ;    while  bis 
brother  Abdalkh  has  already  fifteen. 
It  is  supposed  that  at  the  death  of 
the    Imaum    the  succession  wilt  be 
disputed  by  Achmed  and  AbdaUah  ; 
tite  former,  though    the  eldest,    is 
the  son  of  an  Abysninian  slave  ;  he 
is  rich,  but  avaricious^  is  the  fa- 
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(ipees,  in  sliawJd,  satins,  muslins, 
iid  other  rich  articles,  for  the  harem, 
.'hcse  were  extremely  acceptable  to 
iie  Imaum,  and  Mr.  Pringle's  recep* 
ion  was  consequently  most  gracious. 
}n  his  second  visit  he  unfortunately 
hanged  his  plan,  and  took  hand* 
ume  sabres  and  pistols,  which  were 
y  no  means  suited  to  the  present 
iiste  of  the  Imaum.  He  wa.^,  how- 
ver,  very  polite,  and  even  assured 
^Ir.  Pringle,  that  he  would  issue 
rders  that  the  French  should  re- 
cive  no  supplies  in  any  of  his  ports, 
lad  they  actually  appeared,  I  be- 
leve  that  he  neither  possessed  the 
>owcr  nor  the  inclination  to  refuse 
hem. 

The  difference  of  climate  between 
he  Tehama  and  the  hills  of  Yemen 
s  so  great,  as,  generally,  to  produce 
Uness  in  those  who  change  from 
>ne  to  the  other.  The  air  at  Sana 
s  cool,  and  in  the  nights  even  cold. 
Train  grows  in  abundance,  and  a 
>rofusion  of  fruit  adds  greatly  to 
he  luxuries  of  the  table.  A  portion 
»f  these  find  their  way  to  Mocha, 
vhere  I  have  tasted  apples,  peaches, 
ipricots,  plumbs,  and  a  variety  of 
grapes.  Of  the  latter,  a  small  kind 
.vas  particularly  admired,  which 
vas  called  kismis,  and  had  no 
tones. 

It  has  been  argued  by  Mr.  Bruce 
lad  others,  that  polygamy  is  ne- 
e^sary  in  the  East,  in  consequence 
)f  two  females  being  bom  to  one 
nale.  I  inquired  of  the  IIad[je 
\bdallah  if  this  were  true,  ac- 
x»rding  to  his  experience ;  and  he 
^sured  me  that  it  was.  I  confess, 
lowever,  that  I  received  the  infor- 
mation hom  the  Mussulmauns  with 
ome  doubt,  as  it  is  evidently  used 
)y  them  as  an  argument  in  sup? 
port  of  their  law,  which  gives  the 
privilege  of  having  more  than  one 
ivife.  Dr.  Russel,  who,  from  his 
<jng  residence  at  Aleppo,  had  betr 


ter  opportunities  of  investigating 
the  truth,  not  only  expresses  a 
strong  doubt  on  the  subject,  but 
also  gives,  in  a  note,  the  report  of 
a  Maronite  priest,  who  was  em* 
ployed  in  1740,  to  number  that 
nation  in  Aleppo ;  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  there  were  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  thirty-three  fe- 
males, and  one  thousand  five  hundred 
males;  a  disproportion  that  cannot 
serve  as  the  ground  for  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  polygamy.  Mr. 
Kiebuhr  also  gives  several  lists, 
made  by  the  Christian  missionaries, 
of  the  children  annuallv  baptized 
by  them  in  India;  and  here  the 
males  and  females  were  *  nearly 
equal  to  each  other,  but  rather  in 
favour  of  the  males;  and  though 
in  the  list  of  those  baptized  in  Per- 
sia, there  are  only  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  to  one  hundred  and  fifly- 
one  females,  yet  this  difference  is 
far  from  conclusive,  even  if  it  were 
not  supposed  to  be  owing  to  some 
accidental  circumstance :  a  con- 
jecture that  may  by  no  means  ap- 
pear improbable,  when  it  is  ob- 
served how  greatly  this  list  difFers 
from  the  others,  taken  in  equally 
hot  climates,  and  where  polygamy 
is  as  common  us  in  Arabia.  Were 
the  fact,  as  asserted  by  the  Mussul- 
mauns, to  be  proved,  I  should  still 
doubt  whether  polygamy  was  not 
the  cause,  instead  of  the  effect, 
of  the  birth  of  the  supernumerary 
females. 

It  is  now  above  forty  years  since 
a  new  sect  started  up  in  Arabia, 
which  has  rapidly  increased,  and 
is  likely  to  cause  a  greater  change 
in  the '  political  situation  of  that 
country,  than  any  event  since  the 
time  of  Mohammed.  Abdul  \Va- 
heb,  a  private  individual,  bom, 
according  to  Niebuhr,  in  H  Aiine, 
a  town  of  the  district  of  Daraie,  in 
the    prorince    of    Nedjed-d-Ared, 
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lias  pivcnbit  name  to  hin  fellotrcn; 
who  ire  from  birn  calkci  Waliabn. 
This  extraorclimry  tn«n,  for  lavnf 
Vftarii,  Ktudifd  th*  srieiy;es  ht  Ara- 
bia ;  ird.  after  travelling  through 
Pen-ia,  and  ^■siHifl!J  for  some  time 
at  Ha^ra,  Tetur«e(t  to  his  natire 
I'tHintrj',  and  proclaimtd  himself 
the  nformer  of  the  Mii'sHlmaim 
reli!;ifiii.  The  pn.Tiiice  of  Nedjed 
was  at  this  time  divided  into  a  mul- 
titude of  smaller  tribrti,  each  g»- 
Tenied  by  i(t  oun  Slieik.  To  these, 
Abdul  Waheb  pointi>d  otil  the 
nbii-es  which  had  crept  into  the 
MusMilmaun  religion,  partictilarlj 
the  imrj-hipping  of  samU,  and  the 
UiC  of  spiriluous  liquura  and  other 
eshilRratiiig  artirW.  He  reprobated 
the  doctrint]  of  the  two  sects  of  the 
Simnis,  with  re«pect  to  the  denying 
that  the  Koran  was  either  created, 
or  enifting  from  all  etemily,  but  ad- 
mittiiin;  that  it  was  inspired  by  God, 
as  a  i^uide  for  the  co:idacl  of  man- 
Itind,  Hoivever,  as  the  (greater  pari 
»f  the  SheiVs  were  Sunnin,  he  con- 
ciliated them,  by  acl(iioiTled;;;mf;  the 
authority  of  the  saying  of  Moham- 
med. My  good  friend  the  Hndje 
Abdallah,  wno  wa«  avowediy  a  Wa- 
habec,  aad  waa  in  Mecca  at  the 
time  it  wa»  taken  by  l9uud,cave  me 
their  profession  of  faith,  which  is  as 
fo!loB-s: 

•*  There  is  only  one  God.  He  is 
"  God.  and  Mohammed  is  his  pro- 
*'  phet.  Act  according  to  the  Ko. 
"  ran,  and  the  sayings  of  Moham-" 
■•  md.  It  is  unnecei^ary  for  you  to 
"  pray  for  the  blessing  of  Ood  on 
"  the  prophet,  oftener  than  once  .in 
"  your  Kfe.  You  are  not  to  inToke 
"  the  prophet  to  interca^e  with  God 
*  in  your  behalf,  for  his  intercession 
"  will  be  of  no  avail.  At  the  day 
"  of  judgment  it  will  avail  you.  Vn 
"  not  caU  on  the  prophet  j  call  on 
"  ^oA  ilonc." 

lliew   doctrines   npidly  ipread 


among  the  dlfli^ent  tribei,  whose 
power  was  neairiy  equal,  and  tend- 
ed gradually  to  the  recogsition  of  a 
skiprnmely  controlling  power  in  tbe 
person  irf  the  rettwrner;  wtaich 
completely  destroyed  the  former  ba- 
bnce  of  power,  and  g*ve  ta  Ab- 
dul Waheb  a  preponderating  mflu- 
euce  in  the  north-cast  part  of  Ara- 
bia. I'he  Sheiks,  «vho  did  not  ac- 
knowledf^c  either  his  Epi ritual  or 
temporal  pciver,  at  length  anited 
againA  him  ;  and,  under  tbe  com- 
mand of  the  Mieik  of  ILachra,  »K.> 
was  alarmed  for  his  own  aafelj-,  at- 
tacked him  in  his  native  city. '  AU 
dul  Wahab  defended  hiiwclf  sur- 
cC'Afully  on  thi.i  occition ;  and,  ai 
•nother,  when  hii  CDemiea  n^arcbnJ 
against  him  with  fbur  tbokiiod 
men.  Abdui  Waheb,  from  this 
time,  gradually  extended  his  tein- 
tories  and  his  faith.  Sheik  Mrl- 
rami,  of  Nedjeran,  was  one  of  b» 
moat  powerful  t<dlowen;  and,  at- 
cording  to  the  conjecture  of  Mr. 
Niebuhr,  contributed  greatly  to  bit 
prosperity;  a  circumstance  ihalvu 
confirmed  by  Hadje  Abdailab,  «t>» 
met  the  Sheik  twenty-seven  yean 
ago  at  Mecca,  and  had  much  «»• 
Version  with  him. 

Abdul  Waheb  -wm  too  able  a 
man,  to  leave  neglected  any  meam 
t»f  increasing  tbe  activity  of  bk  foi- 
lowera ;  foiiowing,  theiefbre,  tbe 
Example  of  Mobamned,  and  Mhr 
■ware  of  tbe  influence  whicli  »ctf- 
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»v-iirs,  ir*  Older  to  oblU»&  them  te 
bange  their  religign,  and  give  up 
i;eir  property.  By  these  means, 
^^bdul  Waheb  secured  to  himself 
i*e  supreme  power  over  the  whole 
)rovince  of  Ne^jed,  while,  by  his 
liG  ,t  powerful  (servant.  Sheik  Mek- 
\m\,  he  carried  his  hostilities  into 
I'cmcn.  Ou  his  death,  he  was 
)eaccably  succeeded  in  his  spiritual 
ind  temporal  power  by  bis  son  Ab- 
luluziz, 

I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  the 
laie  of  Abduluziz's  accession,  but 
jc  reigned  till  May,  1803,  when 
ic  was  as£iassinated,  while  at  prayers 
II  a  mosque  at  Darail,  his  capi* 
ul,  by  an  Arab,  who^e  daupfhter 
ae  had  forcibly  carried  away  from 
ler  hogie  many  years  before.  The 
\rab  inunediately  sold  all  his  pro- 
[)ijrty,  and  with  a  patient  perse- 
;  e ranee  followed  the  footsteps  of  his 
:>pprc;^sor,  whom,  at  length,  though 
bis  spiritual  and  temporal  sove- 
reign» .  he  sacrificed  to  his  private 
revenge. 

During  the  reign  of  Abdul uziz, 
tlic  religion  of  his  fatlier   was   ex- 
it nded  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
ptnin»ula  of  Arabia,  either  by  the 
arms  of  hi:i  son  Suud,  or  by  hi»  fol- 
lowers.    Many  Arab  tribes   of  the 
Great  Iksert   also  recogui/id  hiui 
<»>»  their  religious  bead;   and   even 
.  1  temporal  concerns,  indirectly  ad- 
'nitted  his  authority,  by  remitting 
11 4m   a   proportion   of   their   plun- 
ier,  for  chiuritabte  purposes,  when 
:aty  took .  possession    of  the    cele- 
brated bu:ying-place  of  Plossein,  at 
Arbelsvi  and,  according  to  their  ia- 
yariable  practice,  destroyed  his  mag- 
nliicent  tomb,  so  highly  venerated 
by  the  Persians,  and  the  other  fol- 
lowers of  Ali. 

The  Sheriffe  of  Abou-Arish  had, 
ai  I  have  formerly  mentioned,  been 
appointed,  by  the  Iraaum  of  Sana, 
Dola  of  Loheia,  wh^rc  he  soon  be- 


came indeoenderit.  The  difiVrent 
Sheiks,  who  iic'd  many  of  the  du?- 
tricts  of  Yemen  under  a  kind  of 
feudal  tenure,  whigh  admitted  llie 
right  of  the  soil  to  be  in  the 
Imaum,  but  who  hardly  paid  him 
any  tbini^-  for  it,  were  encourai'-cd 
by  the  success  of  the  Sherifle  of 
Abou-Aiish,  and  threw  olF  even 
the  appearance  of  obedience.  The 
Imauni  was  too  weak  to  concjuer 
them ;  but  they  had  a  more  power- 
ful opponent  in  the  Wahabce,  v>!io 
reduced  the  Sherifle  of  Abou-Arish 
to  obedience,  and  the  necessity  of 
adopting  their  religion,  phmdere4 
him  of  his  property,  and  then  told 
him  to  go  and  indemnify  himself 
in  Yemen.  He  followed  their  ad- 
vice, or  rather  orders;  and  recogniz- 
ing Suud  as  his  sovereign,  carried 
devastation,  in  his  name,  to  tlie  gates 
of  Mocha.  Beit-el-Fakih,  and  the 
greatef"  proportion  of  the  coflee 
country,  arc  his;  and  Ilodeida  alone 
prevents  him  from  securing  the 
Tehama  from  Lohcia  to  the  straits 
of  Bab-el-mandel.  Although  this 
[)Iace  remain  to  the  Imaum,  as  a 
possession,  it  is  useless  :  since  the 
Dola  was  obliged  to  burn  the  town, 
to  prevent  the  houtes  from  being 
occupied  in  the  attack  on  the  forts. 
lu  the  latter  hi^  soldiers  remained 
peiicctly  tafe,  as  the  Wahabee  had 
no  cannon ;  but  he  will  probably 
soon  be  obhged  to  embirk,  and  fly 
to  iMochd  in  search  of  food,  when 
Mocha  itself  must  expect  to  be  at- 
tacked. 

Mecca  and  Medina  have  been  so 
long  recognized  as  the  two  princi- 
pal cities  of  Arabia,  that  the  Wa- 
habee who  aspired  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  whole  country,  were 
particularly  anxious  to  secure  them. 
Galib,  the  present  JSheriiTe,  is  a 
monster  of  iniquity,  having  scrupled 
no  means  to  accumulate  treasure, 
and   having   poisoned  two  Pachas, 

and 
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and  a  younfcprinceof  thcMtMim,  Mecca,  Medina,  and  their  cu; 
who  came  in  a  vessel  of  hit  ontt  to  porU'  of  Jidda  aod  Vanbo,  ifaoDlal 
Jidda,  oo  hi*  way  tu  Mecca.  He  \te  heU  by  any  deicendant  pf  tbe 
was  uf  course  unpopular,  and  hi*  prophet  at  a  Vicerpv  upder  him : 
aubjectii  by  no  meaiu  inchned  to  de-  ne  thereforr  cent  W  eldeit  Mn 
fend  him.  Even  bis  brolhcr-in-law,  Suud  to  command  thf  TictAfiotB 
Mozeife,  bad  to  httle  confidence  in  army  at  Tayif,  which  manned  » 
him,  that  on  being  sent  on  a  mission  unexpectedly  agaiifat  Mecca,  of 
to  Daraie,  he  quilted  his  own  party,  the  96th  oi  ApHI,  1803,  that  the 
and  became  a  Wabibec.  Abdulu-  Sberitle,  panic-Etnick,  determined 
xiz,  conceiving  thii  a  good  oppor-  to  retire,  with  aU  hia  treanires,  to 
tunity  to  ^ttacJc  the  holy  citic!',  earlv  Jidda.  He  effected  this  m  the 
in  January,  IS03,  intrusted  Mozeite  night,  leaving  his  brother  tp  make 
wilb  the  command  ot  twelve  tliou*  the  bett  terms  he  could  with  the 
■and  men,  who  fought  jsevei-al  bat-  enemy.  On  the  itAawing  day 
tin  will)  hit  brother-in-law,  and  Mepca,  for  the  first  time  since  Ho- 
constantly  defeated  him.  In  fe-  hamrotd  entered  H  in  629,  wm 
bruary  of  the  same  year,  Jte  laid  obhged  to  submit  to  a  faoatile  is- 
siege  to  Tayif.  vad^r,  who,  however,  stnctly  am- 
Galjb,  who  bad  here  hie  finest  fonned  to  Uie  terms  of  cftpilplatiM], 
palaces  md  most  flourishing  gar-  and  neither  plundered  nor  injured 
dens,  ha.'itened  to  its  relief,  and  de-  the  inhabitants.  —  Tht  rehgioai 
fended  it  for  several  dayi:,  till  bis  prejudices  of  the  Wahabec  were 
nephew  Abdullah  secretly  retired  greatly  oftfended  by  above  a^tj 
in  the  night  to  Mecca;  when,  am-  splendid  tombs,  which  cdrered  tlie 
scious  of  the  detestation  in  which  remains  of  the  descendants  of  Mo- 
he  was  held  by  his  subjectfi,  and  hammed,  and  formed  the  great  cr- 
dreading  lest  they  should  place  Ab-  nament  of  Mecca.  These  wne 
dullah  in  his  stead,  he  abandoned  lerelled  with  the  ground,  as  was 
Tajif,  having  set  bis  palaces  on  fire,  also  the  monument  of  the  venen- 
Mozeifj  immediately  entered,  and  hie  and  respected  wife  ttf  tbe  pio> 
his  followers  commenced  their  phet,  Kadijah,  The  cofiec-hown 
.  usual  devastations.  Iiight  hundred  next  f«lt  tbe  desolating  zcaJ  of  tbe 
males  were  put  to  the'  bword,  hut  reformers.  The  hookus  were  pdtd 
the  harems  were  respected.  Many  in  a  heap  and  bumed,  and  At 
houses  were  burned,  and  tlie  vrliok  use  of  tonacco  and  coSce  prc^ 
were  plundered ;  but  the  treasure  bited  under  tevere  penaltiea.  The 
of  the  SlieriQe  bad  been  conveyed  holy  places  were  plundered  of  Aor 
lo  Mecca  vnth  bis  wives  and  fot-  valuable  articles,  but  tbe  Caaba  n- 
lowers.    All  the   holy  tombs  were  tnained  uninjured.     The   Wababee 


the  prophet,  on  edifice  celebrated 
tliroughoiit  Arabia  for  its  pre- 
eminent beauty  and  sanctity.  The 
grave  lUelf,  and  the  stone  which 
covered  it,  were  mit'  disturbed. 
Wozeift,  as  a  reward  for  his  trea- 
chery, '  was  apjininted  governor. 
Abduluziz   had   no   intention  that 
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is  poured  finom  the  weB,  for  the  was  forced  by  the  inhabitants  to 
pilgrims  to  drink.  Suud  seems  to  offer  ft  sum  of  money  to  Suud,  on 
nave  justly  estimated  the  benefits  condition  of  his  abandoning  the 
which  Mecca  enjoyed  from  the  an-  siere.  The  arrangements  were  ac- 
nual  influx  of.  pilgrims;  \m  there-  tually  made  for  the  payment  of  a  iac 
fore  acted  with  moderation,  and  and  thirty  thousand  dollars,  when 
confirmed  the  Cadi  whom  the  Grand  the  intelligence  arrived  of  the  death 
Seignior  had  appointed.  He  also  of  Abduluziz,  which  induced  Suud 
wrote  to  him  the  following  letter  i  to  return  instantly  to  Daraie,  lest 
^  any  rival  should  dispute   the  suc- 

•'  Suud  to  Selinj.  cession.    Jidda  was  thus  saved,  and 

**  I  entered  Mecca  on  the  fourth  even  Mecca  fell  again  under  the 
•'  day  of  Moharem,  in  the  1218th  control  of  the  SherifFe ;  but  Tayif, 
**  year  of  the  Hejira.  I  kept  peace  the  most  lovely  spot  in  Arabia, 
'^  towards  the  inhabitants.  I  de«>  a  spot  so  unlike  Uie  surrounding 
**  stroyed  all  the  tombs  which  they  country,  that  the  Arabs  believe  it  to 
"  idolatrously  worshipped.  I  abo-  have  been  a  part  of  Syria,  detached 
"  lished  the  levying  of  all  customs  and  dropped  during  the  general  de-r 
i*  above  two  and  a  half  per  cent  luge,  still  remained  in  the  hands  of 
**  I  confirmed  the  Cadi,  whom  you    Mozeift. 

''had  appointed  to  govern  in  the  In -1804,  Medina,  with  its  treai» 
**  place,  agreeably  to  the  commands  sure,  which  had  accumulated  for 
"  of  Mohammed.  I  desire  that,  ages  by  the  donations  of  the  faiths 
**  in  the  ensuing  years,  you  will  ful,  became  a  prey  to  the  Waha- 
"  give  orders  to  the  Pachas  of  bee;  and  the  tomb  of  the  prophet 
"  Shaum,  Syria,  Misr,  and  Egypt,  shared  the  fate  of  those  of  his  de« 
"  not  to  come  accompanied  by  the  scendants.  Jidda  was  again  at- 
f  Mabamcl,  trumpets,  and  drums,  tacked,  but  without  success,  as  the 
"  into  Mecca  and  Medina.  For  Sherifie  had  received  supplies  from 
"  why  ?  religion  is  not  profited  by  Egypt.  Yambo  fell,  but  was  re* 
'*  these  things.  Peace  be  between  taken*  on  the  sea  side.  The  Pacha 
**  us^  and  may  the  blessing  of  God  of  Syria  forced  his  way  tlirough 
^ be  unto  you!  Dated  on  the  lOth  the  undisciplined  troops  of  Suud, 
««  day  of  Moharem.-'  This  answers  and  the  usual  ceremonies  were  per* 
to  our  3d  of  May.  formed  by  the  Faithful  at  the  holy 

On  the  eleventh  of  May  Suud  Caaba,  probably  for  the  last  time ; 
marched  against  Jidda;  but  the  for  the  numerous  hordes  of  the 
delay  at  Mecca  had  given  time  to  Wahabee  now  cover  the  Desert  with 
tbe  SherifFe  to  prepare  for  his  re-  their  flying  squadrons,  and  render  a 
ception,  by  bringing  on  shore  all  passage  too  dangerous  to  be  at« 
the  cannon  firom  the  vessels  in  the   tempted. 

harbour,  and  planting  them  on  the  Tne  Jobassen  Arabs,  who  ac« 
walls.  An  attempt  was  made  by  knowledge  the  religious  supremacy 
the  Wahabee  to  storm  the  town,  of  Suud,  have  occasionally  «ntered 
but  it  failed.  Suud,  however,  con-  the  Red  Sea,  and,  should  they  obey 
trived  to  cut  off  all  supplies,  even  his  call,  and  appear  with  their  pow* 
of  water ;  in  consequenoe  of  which,  erfol  naval  force  before  Jidda,  re* 
numbers  perished  by  thirst,  in  the  sistance  would  be  unavailing,  and 
nine  days  that  the  blockade  con-  the  descendants  of  the  Prophet 
tinued;  and  at  length  the  Sherifie    would   cease    to  reign  in  Arabia; 
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The  Imaum  of  Muscat  has  perished  little  regret,  give  up  an  attack  en 
in  hjitli:,  and  hia  son  is  fnid  to  be  n  power,  wIimb  they  hate  hitlwrto 
uiider    lUe    control  of  ft  Wababce  Ibund  «p»Ue  of  resuiuig  Uiein. 
•;<]urdiaii.      Ycinea   hax   no  natural  .    Ko  answer  h&i  as  yet  txren  «ivea 
n»iiii*  <jf  retiring   the  \atl  jHiwer  to  the  appiitatioiii  of  LLe  Wab^ie^; 
ol  her  (jpponeiU,  uiid  ujust  siiik  uii-  and  the    Botubay    (^vcmioeDt    be- 
dtr  the  iinbf^ciiity  of  her  govern-  hold,  wiUioul  concern,  a  reToluti(4i. 
nient.      hi    the    vast    puuinsulu,    of  wbioh  n  a^^ain  cotinecting  the  di*u- 
Aral'ia,    the    lilile    ^Ute    of    Ailui  nit^d  Arah^  under  one  suprcoK  mu- 
almif   oftti-s   any    rational   meiUis   o£  tcr.     It  is  a  circumstance  wel]  worthy 
rt^MMmice  t'l  ihe  power  of  tlje  Wa-  of  remark,  that  this    has,   for  the 
habce,  by  the  wisdom  of  her  sove-  tint  time  since  tiie  death  of  Aii, 
rei<;n,  and  the  bravery  of  hit  little,  oci^uired  at  a  moment  when  theuir- 
anny.      Uratitude    calls    upon    the  roundiit;;    kingdonM    of    Aais    and 
Britiih  to  prevent  bis  ruin ;  fur.  to  Africa  are  tunk  into  toe  &une  stite 
them  he  has  ever  been  an  attached  ^    imbecility    and    distncti«a,    to 
and  useful  aUy.     During  the  expc-  which  they  were  reduced  under  tbt 
dition  (o  Die  Htd  Sva^  his  port  wua  Roroane,    when   the    disacriute    ai^ 
optu    to   tlieni :    and,    on    Ueucral  lukewarm  Christtam  were  oblt^ed  to 
Murray's  quitting   Pciiin,  the  Bri-  yield  to  theirdent  and  zeakw  fe- 
tish troo]K   were,   Vith  unboiiudcd  kiwer*  of  Mohanmcd. 
confidence,     admillL-d     ,within     hi*  Low  as  the  power  of  the  Turimb 
walb.     On   the  appearance   of  the  emph'e  has  now  fallen',  1  do  not  ci- 
Johassen  .fleet   iu  bis  haibour,    in  peel  that  the  Wahabee  will  cosh 
1U04,    nhile    a    lart>c    Surat    mh^I  pJetely  prevail  against  it,  unlea^  by 
WHS   lyin^   there,  he  lent   bis   boI-  a   cpmmuBicAtiMi  with    Europeans. 
dtei's  on  board  to  protect. her  from  they   oblaia  supfdiM  of  anns  and 
tlie   pirates,   and    obh[;ed    ihcai   to  [ammunitiun,  and,  wilii  them,  lea.ii 
put   10  sea,  without  receiving   any  a  pre portioa  of  Luropcan  discipline. 
('Upphcs,  though  they  oltered    him  ^1  cwuider  Arabia,  however,  ai  ivt 
hdti  of  tiie  [iluDder  they  had  already  lor  ctcr  to  the  Suftaun  ;  and,  cnse- 
maoe,  if  he  uxiuld  permit  them  to  fluently,  that  he  haa  naacd  te  be 
remain.      These    repeated    acts    of  the.  heul  •f  the .  MsMuliBsiin  reli- 
friendship  now    call    for   •  relum)  ^ton.      The   order  of  MohaianeJi, 
which  it  ia  perfectly  in  the  British  that   his   f<jllowc.-r>  ihoiJd,   anoe  la 
power  to  alFord.                                   '  iUieir  lives,  viiit  Mecca,  can  no  longer 
The  Wabalice,  conscious  of  their  be  performed.     The  ucred  city  hai 
want  of  arms  and  aiumuniUM),  and  .beard  .tbe  din  of  hostde  ainu,  aod 
fully  convinced  of  the  benefit  they  -is  in  possession  of  a  prinoe  who  de- 
would  raoeive  from  a  trade  .being  jries  to  Mohammed  that  venoattca 
opened    between    India    and    their  which  bt  received  for    i300  yean 
fioi't!',  have,  made  repeated  o()er:i  to  His 
the  Bombay  governiacnt,  of  ^nt-  to  re 
ine  iiamunitio  and.  exclusive  privi.  .may 
le^jes   to  the   Britielt  .mercbanls,  if  -throu 
they  would    establish   a  factory   at  .migh 
Loheia;  they  would  thcrctbre  will-  consii 
inv'ly  comply  with  any  request    in  from 
favour  i>f  the  Sultan  of  Aden,  as  an  -tercd 
ally  of  the  British,  and  would,  with  1803. 
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TUMBUCTOO,  the  great  em- 
porium  of  centrsu  Africa, 
Iias^  from  time  immemorial,  carried 
on  a  very  extensive  and  lucrative 
trade  with  the  various  maritime 
States  of  North  Africa,  viz.  Ma- 
rocco, Tunis,  Algier,  Tripoli,  Egypt, 
&c.  by  means  of  (akkabaahs)  accu- 
mulated caravans,  which  cross  the 
great  Desert  of  Sahara,  generally 
between  the  months  of  September 
and  April  inclusive :  these  akkabaahs 
consist  of  several  hundred  loaded 
camels,  accompanied  by  the  Arabs, 
who  let  them  to  the  mercl>ants  for 
the  transport  of  their  merchandize  to 
Fas,  Marocco,  &c.  at  a  very  low  rate. 
During  their  route,  they  are  often 
exposed  to  the  attadcs  of  tlie  roving 
Arabs  of  Sahara,  who  generally  com- 
mit their  depredations  as  they  ap- 
proach the  confines  of  the  Desert. 

In  this  tiresome  journey,  the  ak- 
kabaahs do  not  proceed  in  a  di- 
rect line  across  the  trackless  De^ 
sert  to  the  place  of  their  destination, 
but  turn  occasionally  eastward  or 
westward,  according  to  the  situa* 
tion  of  certain  fertile,  inhabited, 
and  cultivated  spots,  interspersed  in 
various  parts  of  Sahara,  like  islands 
in  the  ocean,  called  Oas,  or  Oases; 
these  serve  as  watering-places  to  the 
men,  as  well  as  to  feed,  refresh,  and 
replenish  the  hardy  and  patient 
camel :  at  each  of  these  Oases,  the 
akkabaah  sojourns  about  seven  days, 
and  then  proceeds  on  its  jour*, 
ney,  until  it  reaches  another  spot 
of  the  same  description.  In  the 
intermediate  joumies,  the  hot  wiods^ 
denominated  Shume,  are  often  so 
viQlent,  as  considerably,  if  not  en- 
f^j,  to  exhale  the  water  ean'ied  io 


skins  by  the  camels  for  the  use  of 
the  passengers  and  drivers;  on  these 
occasions,  the  Arabs  and  people  of 
Soudan  affirm  that  500  dollars  have 
been  given  for  a  draught  of  water ; 
and  that  ten  or  twenty  are  com- 
monly given  when  a  partial  exhala- 
tion has  occurred. 

In  1805,  a  caravan  proceeding 
from  Timbuctoo  to  Tafillet,  was  dis- 
appointed, in  not  finding  water  at 
one  of  the  usual  watering-places, 
when,  horrible  to  relate,  the  whole 
of  the  persons  belonging  to  it,  '^OOO 
in  number,  beside  1800  camels,  pe- 
rished of  thirst !  Accidents  of  this 
sort  account  for  the  vast  quantities 
of  human  and  other  bones,  which 
are  found  mingled  together  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Desert. 

The  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  aided 
by  tlie  vehement  and  parching  wind 
drivini(  the  loose  sand  along  the 
boundless  plains,  gives  to  the  Desert 
the  appearance  of  a  sea,  the  drifting 
sands  resembling  exactly  the  waves 
of  the  ocean,  and  hence  aptly  deno^ 
minated  by  the  Arabs  (£1  Bahar  billa 
m^a)  a  sea  without  water. 

It  is  generally  aflfirmed  that  the 
guides,  to  whom  the  charge  of 
conducting  these  numerous  accu- 
mulated caravans  is  committed,  in 
their  routes  to  and  from  Marocco, 
direct  their  course  by  the  scent  of 
the  sandy  earth;  but  I  could  never 
discover  any  ireasonable  foundation 
for  such  an  opinion,  and  apprehend 
it  to  be  an  artful  invention  of  their 
own,  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of 
this  superstitious  .and  ignorant  peo- 
ple, and  thus  to  enhance  the  value 
of  their  knowledge.  These  guides 
posaeat  some  idea  of  astrology,  and 
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the  lituation  of  certain  stara,  and 
being  enabled  by  the  two  pointers 
to  ascertain  the  polar  star,  they  can, 
by  that  unirarying  c^uide,  steer  their 
course  with  considerable  precision^ 
preferring:  often  travelling  in  the 
night,  rather  than  under  the  suffo- 
cating heat  of  the  scorching  meri- 
dian, sun. 

When  the  akkabaah  reaches  Ak- 
ka,  the  first  station  on  tliis  side  of 
the  Desert,  and  situated  on  the  con- 
fines thereof,  in  Lower  Suse,  which 
is  a  part  of  Bled-el-jerrede,  the  ca- 
mels and  guides  are  discharged,  and 
others  there  hired  to  proceed  to  Fas, 
Narocco,  Terodant,  Tafilelt,  and 
other  places. 

The  akkabaabs  perform  the  tra- 
rerse  of  the  Desert,  including  their 
sojournments  at  El-wahs,^  or  Oases, 
in  about  1 30  days.  Proceeding  from 
the  city  of  Fas,  they  go  at  the  rate 
of  three  miles  ahd^  a  half  an  hour, 
and  travel  seven  hours  a  day ;  they 
reach  Wedinoon,  Tatta,  or  Akka,  in 
eighteen  days,  where  they  remain  a 
month,  as  the  grand  accumulated 
akkabaah  proceeds  from  the  latter 
place. 

In  going  from  Akka  to  Tagassa 
(the  g  should  be  pronounced  gut- 
tural), they  employ  sixteen  days, 
here  sojourning  fifteen  days  more 
to  replenish  their  camels;  they 
then  proceed  to  the  Oasis  and  We& 
of  Taudeny,  which  they  reach  in 
•even  days;  here  again  they  re- 
main fifteen  days:  their  next  route 
is  to  Arawan,  another  watering- 
place,  which  they  reach  in  seven 
days;  here  they  sojourn  fifteen  days, 
and  then  proceed  and  reach  Tim- 
buctoo  the  sixth  day,  making  a 
journey  of  fifty-four  days  actual 
travelling,  and  of  seventy-five  days 
rep)se,  being  altogether,  from  Fas 
to  Timbuctoo,.  one  hundred  and 
tiventy-nine  days,  or  fpur  lunar 
months  and  nine  days. 


There  is  another  akkahaah  which 
sets  out  from  Wedinoon  and  Sok 
Assa,  and  traversing  the  Detert 
'  between  the  black  nMmntaina  of 
Cape  Bojador  and  Gualata,  toocbes 
at  Tagassa,  EL  Garbie  (both  ^'i 
guttural,  being  the  letter    • . »  or 

West  Tagassa,  and  staying  there  to 
coOect  salt,  proceeds  to  Timbnctooi. 
The  time  occupied  by  this  akka> 
baah  is  five  or  six  months,  a«  it  goes 
as  far  as  Jibbed-el-bied,  or  the 
White  Mountains,  near  Cape  Slanoo. 
through  the  desert  of  Mo^raffins  and 
Woled  Abussebah,  to  a  place  called 
Agadeen,  where  it  sojourns  twenty 
days. 

The  akkabaabs  which  cross  the 
Desert,    may  be  compared  to  our 
fleets    of    merchant    vessels    under 
convoy,  the  (stata)   convoy  of  the 
Desert  being  two  or  more  Arabs^ 
belonging    to    the    tribe    throng 
whose  territory  the  caravan  passes : 
thus,    in    passing  the  territory   of 
Woled  Abussebah,  they  are  accom- 
panied by  two  Sebay^es,  or  people 
of  that  country,  who,  on  reaching 
the  confines  of  the  territory  of  Wo- 
led  Deleim,  receive  a  remuueimtion, 
and  return,  delivering  them  to  the 
protection  of  two  chiefs  of  Woled 
Deleim ;    these    again    conducting 
them  to  the  confines  of  the  territorj 
of  the  Moraffira  Arabs,    to  whose 
care  they  deliver  them,  and  90  on, 
till  they  reach  Timbuctoo:  any  as- 
sault made  against   the    akkabaah 
during  this  journey,  is  considered  as 
an  insult  to  the  wnole  clan  to  vhidi 
the  (stata)  convoy  belongs,  and  for 
which  they  never  fail  to  take  ample 
revenge. 

*  Besides  these  ^^rand  accumulated 
caravans,  there  are  others  which 
cross  the  Desert  on  any  emergeiKT. 
without  a  stata,  or  guard .  of  wA- 
diers ;  but  this  is  a  perilous  expedi* 
tioD,  and  they  are  too  often  pim- 
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derecl  iiearthe  northern  confines  of 
the  Desert^  by  two  notorious  tribes^ 
called  IKkna  and  Einjot.  In  the 
year  1799>  an  akkabaab,  consisting 
of  two  thousand  camels  loaded  with 
Soudanic  produce,  together  with 
seven  hundred  slaves,  was  plundered 
and  dispersed,  and  many  were 
killed.  These  desperate  attacks  are 
conducted  in  the  following  man- 
ner: a  whole  dan  picket  their 
horses  at  the  entrance  of  their  tents, 
and  send  out  scouts  to  give  notice 
vhen  an  akkabaah  is  likely  to 
pass;  these  being  mounted  on  the 
Heine,  or  Shrubba  Er'reeh,  quickly 
communicate  the  intelligence,  and 
the  whole  clan  mount  their  horses, 
taking  with  them  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  (niag)  female  camels,  to 
supply  them  with  food  (they  living 
altogether  on  the  milk  of  that  ani- 
mal);  they  place  themselves  some- 
where in  ambush  near  an  Oasis,  or 
watering-place,  from  whence  they 
issue  on  the  arrival  of  the  akka- 
baah, which  they  plunder  of  every 
thing,  leaving  the  unfortunate  mer- 
chants entirely  destitute. 

Those  wno  have  philosophy 
enough  to  confine  their  wants 
aolelv  to  what  nature  requires, 
would  view  the  individual  happiness 
•f  the  people  who  compose  the 
caravans  with  approbation.  Their 
food,  dress,  and  accommodation,  are 
simple  and  natural:  proscribed 
from  the  use  of  wine  and  intoxi- 
cating liquors  by  their  religion^ 
and  exhorted  by  its  principles  to 
temperance,  they  are  commonly 
satisfied  with  a  few  nourishing 
dates,  and  a  draught  of  water; 
and  they  will  travel  for  weeks  suc- 
cessively without  any  other  food:  at 
other  times,  a  little  barley  meal  and 
cold  water  is  the  extent  of  their 
provision,  when  they  undertake  a 
journey  of  a  few  weeks  across  the 
Desert;  living  in  this  abstemious 


manner,  they  never  complam,  but 
solace  themselves  with  a  hope  of 
reaching  their  native  country,  sing- 
ing occasionally  during  the  journey, 
whenever  they  approach  any  habi- 
'tation,  or  whenever  the  camels 
appear  fatigued;,  these  songs  are 
usually*^  sung  in  trio,  and  in  tlie 
chorus  all  the  camel-drivers,  who 
have  a  musical  voice,  join ;  it  is 
worthy  observation,  how  much 
these  songs  renovate  the  camels, 
and  the  symphony  and  time  they 
keep  surpasses  what  any  one  wouM 
imagine,  who  had  not  heard  them. 
In  traversing  the  Desert,  they  ge- 
nerally contrive  to  terminate  the 
day's  journey  at  I'Asaw,  a  term 
which  they  appropiiate  to  our  four 
o'clock,  P.  M.  so  that  between 
that  period  and  the  setting  sun, 
the  tents  are  pitched,  prayers  said, 
and  the  (Lashaw)  supper  got  ready ; 
after  which  they  sit  round  in  a  cir- 
cle, and  talk  till  sleep  overcomen 
them,  and  next  morning,  at  break 
of  day,  they  proceed  again  on  their 
journey. 

Hie  Arabic  language,  as  spoken 
by  the  camel-drivers,  is  peculiarly 
sweet  and  soft;  the  guttural  and 
harsh  letters  are  softened,  and  with 
all  its  energy  and  perspicuity,  when 
pronounced  by  them,  is  as  soft,  and 
more  sonorous,  than  the  Italian;  it 
approaches  the  ancient  Korannick 
language,  and  has  suffered  but 
little  alteration  these  twelve  hun- 
dred years.  The  Arabs  of  Moraffi*a, 
and  those  of  Woled  Abussebah,  fre- 
quently hold  an  extempore  conver- 
sation in  poetry,  at  which  the  wo- 
men are  adepts,  and  never  fail  to 
shew  attention  to  those  young  Arabs 
who  excel  in  this  intellectual  and  re- 
fined amusement. 

The  articles  transported  by  the 
company  of  merchants  trading  from 
Fas  to  Timbuctoo,  are  principally 
as  follows :  various'  kinds  of  Ger- 
man 
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man  linens,  viz.  plattilias,  rouans, 
brettanias,  muslins  of  dilTerent 
qualities,  particularly  muls,  Irish 
linens,  cambricks,  fine  cloths  of 
particular  colours,  coral  beads, 
amber  beads,  pearls,  Eengal  raw 
sitk,  brass  nails,  coil^,  fine  Hyson 
teas,  refined  sugar,  and  various 
manufactures  of  Pas  and  Tafilelt, 
viz.  shawls  and  sashes  of  silk  and 
gold,  hayks  of  silk,  of  cotton  and 
silk  mixed,  of  cotton  and  of  wool ; 
also  an  immense  quantity  of  (hayk 
filelly)  Tafilelt  hayks,  a  particularly 
light  and  fine  manufacture  of  that 
,  place,  and  admirably'  adapted  to 
the  climate  of  Soudan;  to  these 
may  be  added  red  woollen  caps, 
the  general  covering  of  the  head, 
turbans,  Italian  silks,  nutmegs,  cloves, 
ginger,  and  pepper,  Venetian  beads, 
cowries,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  tobacco  and  salt,  the  pro- 
duce of  Barbary  and  Bled-eJr 
jcrrcde. 

The  produce  of  Soudan,  returned 
by  the  akkabaahs  for  ^ the  above, 
articles,  consists  principally  in  gold 
dust,  twisted  gold  rings  of  Wan- 
gara,  gold  rings  made  at  Jinnie, 
bars  of  gold,  elephants'  teeth,  gum 
of  Soudan  (guza  Saharawle),  grains 
of  Sahara,  called  by  Europeans 
grains  of  Paradise,,  odoriferous 
gums,  called  el  b'kor'h  Sodan,  much 
esteemed  by  the  Arabs  for  fu- 
migating, to  which  they  ascribe 
many  virtues;  a  great  number  of 
slaves,  purchased  at  Timbuctoo,  from 
the  Wangareen,  Houssonian,  and 
other  slalees,  who  bring  them  from 
those  regions  which  border  on  the 
Jibbcl,  Kumra,  or  Mountains  of 
the  Moon,  a  chain  which,  with  little 
or  no  intermission,  runs  through 
the  continent  of  Africa,  from  the 
west  to  the  east,  viz.  from  Assen- 
tec  in  the  wCw*,  to  Abyssinia  in  thp 
east. 

Ostricl^   feathers  /^d  ambergris 


are   eoDected    oa  the   mt%^^^t^  of 
the  Desert,  and  are  added  to  the 
merchandize    before    mentiooed. — 
The  gold  jewels  of  Jinnie  are  de- 
nominated by  the  Arabs  £1  Berrez, 
from  the  supposed  charm  th^  cos- 
tain  ;   they  are  invariably   of  pure 
gold,  and  some  of  them  of  exqui- 
site workmanship,  .  and,  of   vanc-c* 
forms,    but  hollow  in  the   zniddlr. 
for  the  purpose  of  contaiDing  the 
Herrez,  or  amulet,  which  oonaisb 
of  passages    from   the    Koran*   ar- 
ranged in  some  geometncal  figorr, 
on  paper,  which  being  indoced  m\ 
the  gold  jewel,  is  suspended  froir. 
the  nedc,  or  tied  round  the  aniLN 
legs,  or  elsewhere.    These  charm^ 
have  various  and  particular  power« 
attributed  to  them,  some   insuriog 
the  wearer  against  the  efifects  of  as 
evil  eye,  othm  firom  an  evil  mind; 
some  are  intended  to  secure  a  coo- 
tinuation  of  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness, or  to  avert  misfortune,  wmU 
others  secm*e  to  the  wearer  heakb 
and    strength.      This    saperstitioc. 
and  predilection    ibr  charms,  per- 
vades the  greater  part  of  Amca; 
thus,   in    the    northern    mantime 
states,  in  Suse,  and  other  parts  ot' 
Bled-el-jerr4de,    the    fakrees,    or 
saints  attach  half  a  hundred  Herrez 
(without,  however,  the  gold  corer- 
ing,   for   which    they   substitute  a 
leathern  one)  to  di^ent  parts  of 
their  body,  and  even  to  the  horses : 
at    Marocco    I    have    seen   ekven 
round  one  horse's  neck.    The  inha- 
bitants of  these  countries    imagine 
^o  disorder  incident  to  mankind  ctn 
attack  either  man  or  beast,  without 
the  aid  of  some  (jin)  spirit,  or  de- 
parted soul,  or  (drubba  d'lain)  an 
c?il  eye. 

The  slaves  brought  by  the  akka- 
baahs are  more  or  less  valuable  io 
Barbary,  according  to  their  beaotj 
and  symmetry  of  person,  and  aho 
according  to  their  age,    and   tbe 
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country  from  \rbencc  they  are  pro- 
cured: thus  a  Wang'areen  slave  is 
not  worth  so  much  as  one  from 
Houssa;  tlie  fonner  being  a  gross, 
stupid  people,  little  superior  in  tm- 
derstanding  to  the  brute*  creation, 
whilst  those  of  Houssa  are  iattlli- 
C"cnt,  industrious,  acute,  and  possess 
a  peculiarly  open  and  noble  coim- 
tfuance,  havint:^  prominent  noses, 
and  expressive  black  eyes :  those  of 
Wans^ara,  on  the  contrary,  have 
large  mouths,  thick -lips,  broad,  flat 
noses,  and  heavy  eyes.  A  young 
girl  of  Houssa,  of  exquisite  beauty, 
was  once  sold  at  Marocco,  whilst  I 
was  there,  for  four  hundred  ducats, 
whilst  the  average  price  of  slaves  is 
about  one  hundred,  so  much  depend>j 
on  the  .fancy  or  the  imagination  of 
the  purchaser  ! 

Tncse  slaves  are  treated  very 
differently  from  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims who  used  to  be  traii!»portfed 
frcmi  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  our 
settlAnents  on  the  Gambia,  to  the 
West- India  islands.  After  suffer- 
ing those  privatioup,  which  all  who 
traverse  the  African  Desert  nui.^t 
necessarily  and  equally  submit  to, 
masters  as  well  as  strvants  and 
slates,  they  are  coriVTyed  to  Fas 
and  Marocco,  ami  after  being  ex- 
hibited in  the  sock,  or  public  mar- 
ket-place, they  are  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  who  carries  them 
to  his  home,  where,  if  found  faith- 
ful, thev  are  considered  as  mem- 
bers  of  the  family,  and  allowed  an 
intercourse  with  the  (horraht)  free- 
born  women  of  the  household. 
Being  in  the  daily  habit  of  hearing 
the  Arabic  language  spoken,  they 
soon  acquire  a  partial  knowledge  of 
it,  and  the  Mohammedan  religion 
teaching  the  unity  of  God,  they 
readily  rgect  paganism,  and  em- 
brace Mohammedanism ;  their 
Mgosehnin  masters  then  instil  into 
their  vacant  minis,  ready    to    re- 


ceive the  first  impresgion,  the  fun- 
damental   principles    of   the   Moo- 
selmin  doctrine ;   the   more   intelli- 
gent learn  to  read  and  write,  and 
afterwards  acquire  a  partial  know- 
ledge  of  4^he   Koran ;  and  «uch  as 
can  read  and  understand  one  chap- 
ter,  from   that   time  procure  their 
emancipation  from  slavery,  and  the 
master   exults   in  having  converted 
an  infidel,  and  in  full  faith  expects 
favour  from  heaven  for  the  action, 
and  for  having  liberated    a    slave. 
"When    these    people    do  not  .turn 
their  minds  to  reading,  and  learn- 
ing the  principles  of  Mohammedan- 
ism,  they    generally     obtain   their 
freedom  after  eight  or  ten  years  ser- 
vitude ;   for  the  more  conscientious 
Mooselmen   consider  therfi   as   ser- 
vants, and  purchase  them  for  about 
the  same  sum  that  they  would  pay 
in   wages  to   a  ser\'ant   during  the 
above  period  ;  at   the   expiration  of 
which  term,  by  giving   them  their 
liberty,    they,    acconling    to    their 
religions   opinions,  acquire  a  buss- 
ing from  God,   for  having  done  an 
act,  v/hich   a    Mooselnian    considers 
more    meritorious    in    the   si'j^ht    of 
Heaven,    than    the    sacriiice    of    a 
goat,   or    even   of   a    camel.     This 
liberation   is   entirely  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  the  owner;  and  1  have- 
known  some   slaves   so  attached  to 
their  masters  from  good  treatment, 
that  when  they  have  been  offered 
their  liberty,  tbey  have  actually  re- 
fused it,  preferring  to  continue  in 
servitude.     It  should  not,  however, 
be  supposed,  that  the  Arabs  and 
Moors  are  always  inclined  thus  to 
liberate  these  degraded  people : j  on 
the  contrary,  some  of  them,  parti- 
cularly   the    latter,    are    obdurate, 
and  make    an    in^mous  traiftc   of 
them,    by    purchasing,   and    after- 
wards intermari'ying  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  propagation  and  of  sale, 
when  they  are  {Saced  in  the  pub- 
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lie  market-pUee,  tnd  there  tuned 
•bout  and  examined,  io  order  to  ■>• 
certain  their  value.        ' 

The  eunuchs  which  the  emperor 
tnd  princes  keep  to  superintend 
their  regpective  horemB,  are,  for 
the  meet  part,  procured  Irom  the 
vicinage  of  Scnaar  in  Soudan;  these 
creatures  haTC  shrill  and  eflVmi- 
nate  voices ;  they  are  etoasculated 
in  t  peculiar  manner,  and  some- 
time* in  such  s  way,  as  not  to  be 
incapacitated  from  cohabitinE  with 
woipen;  they  are  in  general  very 
bt  and  gtota,  and,  from  the  nature 
of  the  charge  committed  to  them, 
become  very  confidential  serrantt: 
indeed,  their  fidelity  is  surpassed 
only  by  their  unbounded  indolence, 
i  knew  one  of  these  creatures,  who 
-was  chief  c^  the  eunuchs  Kuperin- 
tending  the  horem  of  Muley  Abd 
Salam,  at  Agadeer,  who  was  one 
hundred  and  ten  years  old;  be  was 
then  upright,  and  walked  about 
without  a  slick. 

Persons  unaccustomed  to,  or  un- 
acquainted with,  -the  mode  of  living 
in  Africa,  may  imagine  the  ex- 
pence  and  trouble  of  conveying  the 
alaves  across  the  Desert,  would  be 
more  than  the  advantage  derivable 
from  their  sale ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
collected that  these  people  are  very 
abstemious,  particularly  wbibt  tra- 
veUing ;  ten  dollars  expended  in 
rice  in  Wangara,  is  sufficient  for  a 
year's  consumption  for  one  person  ; 
the  wearing  qtparel  is  alike  econo- 
mical, a  pair  of  drawers,  and  some- 
times a  vest,,  forming  all  the  cloth- 
ing necessary  in  traversing  the  De- 
aert. 

It  it  not  ascertained  when  the 
communication  between  Barbary  and 
Soudan  wa«  first  opened,  yet  it  is 
certain,  that  the  enterprising  expe- 
dition of  Muley  Anheede  to  the  " 
latter  country,  tended  considerably 
to  increase  uid  encourage  the  ex- 


cbangc  of  commodities,  and  itei^i 
the  csiablikhment  of  the  company 
of  Fas  merchants  at  Fas,  at  well  u 
that  of  their  ^torr  at  Timbuctw, 
which  has  continuea  to  increase  mi 
flourish  ever  since. 

The  circulating;  medium  at  Tim- 
buctoo  is  (libber)  gold  duetj  whim 
is  exchanged  for  merchandize;  Uios 
a  plaltilia  is  worth  20  mizam  c^ 
gold :  a  piece  of  Irish  linen,  of  Si 
yarda,  is  worth  30  mizans  ;  and  kif 
sugar  is  worth  40  mizans  of  gold 
per  quintal. 

Having,  in  tamt  meawrc,  «■ 
gained  the  nature  of  the  trade  T:tli 
Timbuctuo,  we  may.  now  proctcd 
to  disc^lss  the  extent  of  its  territory; 
and  although  ibiis  docs  net  appru 
to  have  been  ascertained,  yet  >: 
may  be  said  to  extend  northvud 
to  the  confines  of  Sahara,  or  lii-t 
Desert,  a  tract  of  country  about 
nineiy  miles  in  breadth:  the  we>t- 
em  boundary,  is  one  hundred  sd'I 
thirty  miles  west  of  the  city,  tad 
the  catitcm  extends  to  the  Bsbir 
Soudan,  or  the  sea  of  Soudan, 
which  is  a  lake  formed  by  ibe  Ni!( 
H  Abeedc,  whose  <^posite  Aon  ii 
not  discernible;  this  is  the  descr.p- 
tion  given  of  it  by  the  Soudaort-^, 
who  have  visited  it :  on  its  oppe^^ 
or  eastern  shore  begins  the  terr:' 
tory  of  white  people  hereafter  uxo- 
tion^,  denominated  by  the  Arshi 
(N'»arrath)  Christians,  or  fdtover^ 
of  Jesus  I  hi 

river  is  an  « 
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The  cit^  of  'nmboctoo  is  situsiei! 
on  a  plam,  surioumled  by  eu^C; 
eminences,  about  twdve  milu 
north  of  the  Nil«  EI  Abeedt, 
or  Nile  of  the  Blacks,  and  ihm 
(erhellat}  days  journey   Crom   tJw 
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tonfines  of  Sahara :  the  citj  is 
aboDt  t\yelve  miles  itf  circumfe- 
rence,  bat  withoat  walls.  The 
town  of  Kabra,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  rlter,  is  its  commer- 
cial depot,  or  port.  By  means  of 
a  water  carriage  east  and  west  of 
Kabra^  great  facility  is  given  to  the 
trade  of  Timbuctoo,  from  whence 
the  various  articles  of  European  as 
well  as  Barbary  manufactures, 
brought  bv  the  akkabaahs  from  the 
oortb  of  Africa,  are  distributed  to 
the  different  empires  and  states  of 
Soudan^  and  the  south.  This 
great  mart  is  resorted  to  by  all 
nations,  whither  they  bring  the 
various  products  of  their  respective 
countries,  to  barter  for  the  Euro- 
pean and  Barbary  manuftctures. 

The  houses  of  Timbuctoo  have 
for  the  most  part  no  upper  apart- 
ments 5  they  are  spacious,  and  of 
a  square  form,  with  an  opening  in 
the  centre,  towards-  which  the 
doors  opeti ;  they  have  no  windows,. 
PS  the  doors,  which  are  lofty  and 
wide,  admit  sufficient  light  to  the 
rooms  when  thrown  open.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  entrance  door  is  a 
building  consisting  of  two  rooms, 
called  a  Duaria,  in  which  visitors 
are  received  and  entertained,  so  that 
they  see  nothing  of  the  women, 
who  are  extremely  handsome  ;  the 
men  are  so  excessively  jealous  of 
their  wives,  that,  when  the  latter 
visit  a  relation,  they  are  roufHed  up 
hi  every  possible  way  todisguise  their 
persons  |  their  face  is  also  covered 
with  their  garment,  through  which 
tbey  peep  with  one  eye  to  discover 
their  way. 

The  king,  whose  authority  has 
been  acknowledged  at  Timbuctoo 
•ver  since  the  death  of  Muley  Is- 
roael,  emperor  of  Marocco,  is  the 
sovereign  of  Bambarra  ;  the  name 
of  this  potentate  in  1800  was 
Woolo':  he  is  a  black,  and  a  native 
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of  the  country  which  he  governs  ) 
his  usual  place  of  residence  is  Jinnfe, 
though  he  has  three  palaces  in  Tim- 
buctoo, which  are  said  to  contain 
an  immense  qpantity  of  gold.  Many 
of  the  civil  appointments,  sinco 
the  decease  of  Muley  Ismael  before 
mentioned,  and  the  consequent  de<» 
cline  of  the  authority  of  the  Ernpe- 
ror  of  Marocco,  have  been  filled 
by  Moors  of  Maroquin  origin  |  but 
the  military  appointments  since  tho 
above  period,  have  been  entirely 
among  the  negroes  of  Bambarra^ 
appointed  by  the  King  Woolo) 
the  inhabitants  are  also  for  the  most 
part  negroes,  who  possess  much  of 
the  Arab  hospitality,  and  pride 
themselves  with  being  attentive  to 
strangers.  The  various  costumes 
exhibited  in  the  market-places  and 
streets  indicate  the  variety  and 
extent  -of  the  commercial  interr* 
course  with  the  different  nations  of  * 
central  Africa ;  the  individualt 
being  each  habited  in  the  dress  of 
his  respective  country,  exhibit  a 
variety  both  pleasing  and  intere;it- 
ing  to  every  stranger  who  goes 
there. 

The  toleration  in  a  country  like 
this  is  particularly  deserving  of  no« 
tice.  Th^  Divan,  or  L*Aiemma^ 
never  interfere  with  the  religious 
tenets  of  the  various  religions  pro* 
fessed  by  the  different  people  who 
resort  hither  for  commercial  cc 
other  purposes;  every  one  is  al* 
lowed  to  worfihlp  the  great  Author 
of  his  being  without  restraint,  and 
according  to  the  religion  of  his  fa-* 
ther,  or  in  the  way  wherein  hs 
may  have  been  initiated. 

The  police  of  this  extraordinary 
place  is  extolled,  as  surpnssing  any 
thing  of  the  kind  on  this  side  of  tb«. 
Desert ;  robberies  and  house-break- 
ing are  scarcely  known ;  the  peace- 
able inhabitants  of  the  town  each 
following  his  respec'.lve  avocation, 
L  interfet* 
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inlerfcre  with   nothing  but  wliat  hasoot  his  wtveiorcoiieabuies,  d 
conctrns  ihein.     The  govern  men  t  which  are  allowed  b/   the    law*  of 
of  ihe  cily  U  entrusted  ti>  a  divan  ibe  country,  which  are  Motum- 
oflwcke  Alemma,  or  men  learned  roedan;  and  it  i»  cTen  a  disgrKs 
'in  the  Koran,  anJ  an  umpire,  who  for  i  roan  who  hM  reached  ih«  age 
retain   their  appainlmentt,   which  of  putKriy  to  be  UDOUrried.     Tbe 
they  receive  from  theking  of  Bam-  natives, aud  those  who  bare  resided 
barra,   ihi^t.- years.     The  power  of  theie  any  considerablo   tiroe,  haT« 
the  Aleronia  is  great,  and  their  fa! -  an  elegance  and  suavity  of  manDCn, 
ling  into  the  masi  of  citizens  afier  wbich  is  not  observed  on  this  nda 
the  eiplraiiou  of  the  above  period,  of    Sahara  ;    they  posseat  a  great 
obliges  them  to  art  uprightly,  as  flow  of  animal  spirits,  and  arege- 
tlieir  grtiid  or  had  adniiiiisiration  of  uerally  so  much  attached   to  ib« 
justice  either  acquits  or  condemns  country,  thai  (hey  invariably  retom, 
them,  atier  the  eipiialionof  their  when   insuroioun table    difficullicf 
temporary  power!     Tlic civil  jorii-  do  not  prevent  ihi'm. 
prudence   i«  directed  by   »  Cadi,  The  accommixJiiion  for   traiel- 
who  decides  all  judicial  proceed'  lers  at  Timbnctoo  ii  rerj  simple; 
itigs  accirdiiig  to  the  spirit  of  llie  camels,  hoiiei,  driveia,  and  mer- 
Korauj  he  bas  In-elve  talbsof  the  chants  rendezvoai  ai  a  large  houK. 
]jw,   nr  altornies,  attending  him.  bavingaaopeu  spacein  tbemiddle, 
each  of  whom  has  a  separate  de-  round  which  ate  boilt  rooms  nrfG- 
parlment  of  justice  to  engage  his  ciently  large  for  a  bed  and  table: 
daily  attention.  these  inns,    or   caTannieraa.  ire 
ItisBuerted  that  tin  til  lately  no  called  Fondaque,   and  each   mer- 
cewa  where  peimitied  to  enter  the  chant  hires  a  room,  or  more,  lUttii 
town,  and  varionx  conjectures  have  he  accommodates  hinuelf  with  > 
been  made  as  to  the  cause  of  this  bouse,  bartering  and  excbanginj 
interdiction.     It    is  also  reported  his  commodities,  till   be  has  in- 
that  (hose  Jews  who  do  now  re-  vested  the  whole  in  Soudanic  pro- 
tort  thither  are  obliged  tn  become  duce,  which  he  endeavoora  toic- 
Mohammedans,     the      forms    of  complish  by  autumn  (September}, 
which  religion  they  probably  relin-  in  order  to  be  ready  for  tbeafcka- 
quishon  their  return  to  their  nntire  baab,  either  to  proceed  loMarwro, 
country ;  but  whatever  may  bt^  the  Cairo,  Jidda  or  elsewhere, 
ostensible,  lam   inclined  to  think  With  tegardiotfae  monoibctiira 
the  true  c^u^c  \i!iy  theJewf:  are  of  diiTerent  kinds  of  apparel  tf 
notadmitledinloTiinbuclco,  isthe 
extreme  jealoutf  of  the  individuals 
of  (he  Moorish  factory,  whose  ava- 
rice induces  them  to  exclude  every 
person  from  sharing  their  emolu- 
ments, whenever  a  plausible  pt'e- 
tex(  can  be  found. 
.   The   climaic  of  Timbuctoo  is 
luuch  extolled  as  being  salubrious, 
fnd  eairemely  invtgor'i'ii^g,  inso- 
much that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
aexeslo  exist   without  itilermarty- 
ing  }  accordingly  it  is  E.iid,  there  is 
fo  npanef  tbeageofeigbtean  who 
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•  in  tbe  fertile  imagination  of  some 
poet ;  or,  perhaps,  some  Arab  or 
Moor^  willing  to  indulge  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  European  curiosity,  has 
fabricated  such  a  story*  In  all  my 
inquiries  during  many  years,  X 
never  beard  of  any  such  library  at 
Timbuctoo.  The  slate  library, 
which  Is  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  manuscripts  in  the  Arnbic, 
contains  a  few  Hebrew,  and  per- 
haps Chaldaic  books  5  amongst 
the  Arabic,  it  is  probable  there  are 
,  many  translations  from  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  at  present  unknown 
to  Europeans. 

Tbe  Nile  El  Abeede,  or  Nile  of 
tbe  Negroes,  overflows  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Nile    Massar,  or 
Nile  of  Egypt,  when  the  sun  enters 
Cancer;  this  is  the  raiiiy  season  in 
the  countries,  south  of  the  Great 
Desert,  and  in  Jibbel  Kumra,  or 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  from 
whence  the  wafers  descend,  which 
cause  the  river  to  overflow  its  banks. 
At  Kabra  near  Timbuctoo,  it  be- 
comes a  very  large  stream.     River 
horses  are  found  in  the  Nile  El 
Abee.le,  as  well  as  crocodil(?s,  and 
the  country  contiguous  to  its  south- 
ern banks  is  covered  wtlh  forests 
of  primeval  growth,  in  which  are 
many  trees  of  great  size  and  beauty. 
These    forests  abound    with  ele- 
phants of  an  enormous  size. 

The  river,  according  to  the  con- 
current testimony  of  the.  Arabs 
and  tbe  Moors,  is  about  the  width 
of  the  Thames  at  London :  the 
stream  is  so  very  rapid  in  the  mid- 
dle, as  to  oblige  the  boats  which 
navigate  to  Jinnie,  so  keep  close 
to  the  shore;  and  the  boatmen, 
instead  of  oars,  posh  the  boat  on 
with  long  poles. 

The  soil  about  Timbuctoo  is  ge- 
neraliy  fertile,  and  near  the  river 
produces  rice,  millet,  Indian  corn, 
ai|()  other  grain :  wheat  and  barley 


grow  in  the  plains,  and  are  c»jI- 
tivated  principally  by  the  Arabs  of 
the   tribe  of  Brabeesha.      Coffee 
grows  wild  here,  as  does  also  in- 
digo ;  the  latter,  however,  is  cul- 
tivated in   somC'  parts,    and  pro- 
duces a  very  flue  blue  dye,  which 
they  use  in  their  various  cotton  ma- 
nufactures; a  specimen  of  this  co- 
lour  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum,  in   a  piece  of  cloth   of 
cotton  and  silk,  which   I  had  the 
honour  to  present  to  that  national 
depository  of  curiosities  some  years 
since  :  it  is  of  a  chequered  pattern, 
similar  to  a  draft  board,  the  squares 
are  alternate  blue  and  white ;  these 
pieces  of  cotton  are  manufactured 
at  Jinnie  and  Timbuctoo,  and  used 
as  covers  to  beds;  they- are  valua- 
ble from  the  strength  and  durabi- 
lity of  the  texture,  and  are  there- 
fore sold  at  a  high  price  in  Barbary, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  silk 
that  is  in  them,  and  the  quality  of 
the  cotton  :  those   however  which 
have  no  silk  interwoven,  but  are 
simply  cotton,  of  blue  and  white 
patterns,    are  not   so  costly ;  the 
width  varies  from   two  to  twelve 
inches;  the  pieces  are   sewed  to- 
gether so  closely  afterwards  with 
silk  or  thread,  that  one  can  scarcely 
perceive  the  seams,  the  whole  ap- 
pearing as  one  piece. 

The  husbandmen  (whom  they 
call  fulah)  are  very  expert  in  the 
fEConomy  of  bees  ;  honey  and  wax 
are  abundant,  but  neither  is  trans- 
ported across  the  Desert ;  first,  be- 
cause the  articles  abound  in  Bar- 
bary, and  secondly,  because  they 
are  used  by  the  natives  of  Timbuc- 
too, the  former  as  an  article  of 
ioo^t  and  the  latter  for  candles. 

There  is  a  supply  offish  from  the 

river  about  Kabtn,    but   of  what 

kind  I  have  not  been  abld  [o  learn, 

as  they  differ  from  those  of  Europe. 

The  mines  of  gold  which   lie 

L  %     f  '        south 
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lOuth  of  the  bed  of  the  river  belong  of  the  dneolaiiag  mediaai  of  Sou* 

to  the  Sultan  Woolo,  who  reside*  den  is  subject  to  great  fluctoatioo, 

at  Jinoie ;  he  has  three  palaces,  or  originating  from  a  compan/  of  eiH 

spacious    houses    at   Tirabuctoo*  t»rprising  speculators  of  great  capi- 

wbere  his  gcM  is  deposited,    of  tal  at    ras^    who  are   eitremelf 

which  he  is  said  to  possess  an  enor>  jealous  of  the  trade,  and  partico* 

snoos  quantity.    The  persons  who  larly  cautious  in  oooiroonicating 

are  daily  employed  in  working  the .  any  information  respecting  it    In 

nines  are  Bambareen  negroes,  who  myTarlous  inquiries  on  this  aab* 

are  extremely  rich  in  gold,  for  all  ject,  I  have  constandy  been  guarded 

'  ore  which  they  take  from  from  receiving  any    infin'matioa 


the  mines,  not  weighing  twelve  respecting  Souden  from  men  wbe 

misans,  or  two  ounces,  become  a  have    had    commercial   establish- 

perquisite  to  themselves,  as  a  re-  roents  there  j  but  have  been  rather 

munerattoo  for  their  labour,  and  all  induced  to  prefer  the  testiooony  of 

pieces  of  greater  weight  belong  to  those  whom   I   have   frequent^ 

the  Sultan,  and  are  deposited  in  met  from  time  to  time  in  my  vari- 

his  before-mentioned  palaces.  ous  joumies  through   West  and 

It  Is  asserted  that  the  mines  are  South  Bartxury,  who  weteatraogen 

ao  pure,  that  lumps  of  virgin  gold  to  the  motive  of  my  inquiries,  oon* 

are  constantly   found    of  several  aidering  them  merely  at  the  natnnl 

oonces  in  weight  i  this  lieing  ad*  auggestioos  of  curiosity ;  some  of 

mitted,  it  will  not  be  surprising  these,  however,  I  have  bv  chance 

that  the  value  of  this  precious  me-  met  with  afterwards  at  Mogodor 

tal,  here  so  abundant,  should  be  and  Agadeer,  where  my  conmier* 

nconaiderable,  and  that  some  ar-  ctal  establishments    were,    whea 

idea  of  small  value  with    us  in  finding  I  was  engaged  in  fordga 

Europe,  such  as  tobacco,  salt,  and  commerce,  they  became  very  or* 

manufactured  brass,  should  often  cumspeetand  cautious,  and  apps* 

aell  at  IJmbnctoo  for  their  weight  rently  regretted  having  commoni* 

in  gold.    But  here  I  would  wish  to  cated  intelligence  to  me  conceml^g 

be  undertfood  as  speaking  with  their  country, 
aome  btttnde»  as  the  precise  value 
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CLASSICAL  AND  POUTE  CRITICISM, 


Oa  the  Mioor  Periodical  Publlcatioof  (hat  ushered  ia  the  lest  Ceotory, 

[Froln  Dr.  Prailb*s  Essays.] 


''  'T^H  AT  the  bighly^fioisb^d  nio<- 
dels  of  periodical  oomposi* 
tipn  which  had  been  given  to  the 
world  by  Steele  and  Addison ,  should 
excite  a  spirit  of  emiilatiop,  and 
give  birth  to  a  number  of  compe- 
titors; was  an  event  equally  tcr  be 
wished  for  and  expected.  Such^ 
however,  was  the  literary  excel* 
lenoe  of  which  the  Spectator  had 
tp  boast,  that  many  years  elapsed 
before  a  paper  was  produced  whose 
iDtrlts  afforded  any  very  just  title 
tp  the  claim  of  rivalship.  In  the 
interim,  it  properly  becomes  a  part 
of  our  province  not  wholly  to  over* 
Jook  the  crowd  of  publications 
which,  under  the  appellation  of  pe« 
liodicaU  issued  in  succe^Mon  from 
the  press.  Ao  attention  to  these 
various  works^  and  they  are  infi- 
nitely more  oumerous  than  has  been 
generally  supposed,  will,  if  duly 
proportioned  to  their  moral  and  li* 
terary  rank,  not  only  be  singularly 
curious,  as  affording  a  novel  view. 
of  the  progress  of  polite  literature. 
but  will,  at  the  same  time,  [>r«>ve 
the  best  introduction  to  the  ciatisi^ 
cal  labours  of  ihe  Rambler* 

The  popularity  which*  attended 
the  periodical  productions  of  Steele 
and  Addison,  and  the  admira« 
tion  which  they  had  excited 
throughout  the  kingdom^  speedily 


established  a  decided  taste  for  a 
species  of  composition  alike  adapted 
to  grave  or  gay  subjects,  to  the  pur- 
poses,  of  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment :  and  fortunate  would  it  have 
been  for  the  interests  of  general  li* 
terature,  had  the  s.warm  of  iwlta^ 
tors  strictly  confined  themselves  to 
the  plan  of  the  Spectator,  to  a  lau- 
dable attemptat  reforming  the  mo* 
rals  and  the  manners  of  the  age* 
The  facility,  however,  with  which 
this  mode  of  writing  might  be  ren« 
dered  a  vehicle  for  slander,  for  rao<> 
corotts  politics,  and  virulent  satire, 
soon  tempted  many  to  deviate  froosi 
the  salutary  example  of  the  authors 
of  the  Tatler  and  Spectator  $  and 
the  former  of  these  papers  had  not 
run  half  its  course  before  it  was  as« 
sailed  by  a  multitude  of  writers, 
who  were  actuated  by  no  othet 
motives  than  those  of  envy  and  ill« 
nature.  Of  a  few  of  these  anta* 
gonists,  Addison  has  condescended 
to  take  M>me  notice  in  the  Tatler, 
No.  229,  and  has  probably  preserv* 
ed  the  names  of  several  productions 
which  had  otherwise  been  un« 
known  to  posterity."  I  was  threat* 
'*  eaed/'  he  obierves,  **  to  be  an* 
*'  swered  weekly  iiifor  lat ;  I  was 
f  tmdermined  by  the  Whisper tri 
**  haunted  by  Tom  Brown*s  ehost  s 
"  folded  at  by  u  female  ioiiTer,'^! 

"  Jiave 
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"  have  been  annolaicd,  retatthd, 
"  examined  J  and  conJoUd,'* 

Jn    the   catalogue  of  periodical 
Ti'orks  which  1  am   about  to  place 
before  the  reader^  I  shall^  as  a  oiat- 
!er  of' mere  curiosity,  enumerate, 
as  far  as  my  researches  have  ena- 
bled me  to  proceed,  every  paper, 
Jucrary  or   political,  which,  in  its 
f    111  or   mode  of  publication,  has 
ail'»'  'ed  the  plan  of  the  Spectator 
and  hrteholder.     As  the  principal 
intent  •  n,  however,  of  these  pages 
is  to  mark  the   progress  of  elegant 
literature,  and  of  moral  improve- 
ment, and  to  ascertaiu  how  far  the 
periodical  essayists  have  contributed 
towards  their  promotion,    I  shall 
dwell  on  those   productions  aloDe 
which  have  been  written,  not  only 
in  the  form,  but  with  a  portion  of 
.    the  spirit  and  purport,  of  their  great 
originals,  tbbTatler,  Spectator,  and 
Guardian. 

Of  the  various  papers  that  ap- 
peared durinf*  the  publication  of 
these  standard  works,  and  wiiich 
adopted  the' r  structure,  I  shall  cora- 
mence  with  those  that  seem  to  have 
arisen  from  an  eager  desire  to  ca- 
Itimniate,  or  to  share  the  profits  of 
the  Tatler ;  and  the  authors  of 
which,  as  Addison  remaiks,  every 
day  turned  a  penny  by  nibbling  at 
the  lucubrations  of  Isaac  Bicker-  . 
staff.  Foremost  of  the  train  are, 
1.  The  Ke-Tattler,  and  2.  The 
Condoier,  of  whose  existence,  how- 
ever, no  other  proof  now  remains 
than  what  is  to  be  found  in  the 
puges  of  Addison.  3.  The  Tit  for 
Tat,  the  first  number  of  which  ap- 
peared on  March  2d,  1709- 10,  was 
published  under  the  assumed  name- 
of  John  Partridge,  esq.  who,  by  a 
glaring  misnomer.  ba3  termed  his 
papers  diiucidations  ;  they  are  a 
compound  of  nonsense  and  obscu- 
rity, but  happily  reach  no  farther 


than  No.  5,  which  is  dated  March 

nth  1709. 

4.  The  Female  Tatler.  This  work 
was  written  by  Mr.  Tliomas  Baker, 
and  commenced  it|>  Virculatton  in 
1709.    It  extended  to  many  num- 
bers, most  of  which   are  now  no 
longer  extant.    Its  gross  peraoaaJi- 
ties  obtained  its  author  a  sound  ctid- 
geHing  from  an  olTended  family  in 
the  city  *,  and  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, 1709.   it  was  presented  as  a 
nuisance  by  (he  grand  Jury  al  the 
Old   Bailey.     Mr.    Baker     vthose 
general  style  of  writing  was  ironi- 
cal, took  every  opportunity  of  re- 
cording the  singularities  of  Steele^ 
whether  personal  or  raor<»l.      In 
No.   72,  for  instance,  he  has  ri- 
diculed  Sir  Richard's  absicfxe  of 
mind, 'and  peculiarity  of  attitude  in 
walking  the  streets.     •*  I  kaw  Mr. 
*'  Bickersiaft*  going  to   the  corner 
"  "  of  St  James's,  m  the  begioring 
"  of  Deceuiber.     It  was   a  great 
**  fog,  yet  the  *sqnire  wore  his  bat 
**  nnder  his  le!»  j^rm,  and,  as  if  that 
**  side  had  l^eeivlume,  all  the  >trea 
"of  bis  gait   w.is  laid   upon  the 
'*  other ;  he  stooped  very  much  foc- 
*'wardj  and   whenever  his  right 
*'  fool  came  to  the  ground,  wh  cb 
'*  was  always  set  down  >»  iih  a  more 
"  than  ordinary  and  afli»cted  forte, 
'*  his  caiie,  with  a  great  vibratJoa 
"  of  the  arm,  struck  ths  siooes, 
"  whilst  a  violent  jerk  of  hi*  head 
"  kept  time  with  the  latter.     1  ob* 
**  served  several  beside^  myself  that 
*'  took  notice  of  this  strange  singa* 
"  lariiy,  which  nobody  could  ima- 
'^  gine  to  proceed  from  less  thaoei* 
'*  ther  madness  or  despair.     It  is 
**  not  to  be  conceived  how  any  wise 
*'  man  alive  that  had  been  such  an 
"  implacable  enemy  to  all  stngu- 
"  hritiesand  mimic  peslures,  and 
"  writ  so  learnedly  concerning  the 
'*  use  of  the  caoej  could  make  such 

*.*  a  ridicoloui 
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"  a  ridiculous  figure  of  himself  in 
"  the  «treet,  at  the  very  moment 
•'  that  his  Os  homini  suhlime,  &c. 
'*  was  a-pnnting."  The  allusion 
in  the  last  line  uf  ihis  quotation  is 
to  the  motto  of  the  Tatler,  No. 
JOS.  Steele  is  supposed  to  have 
ridiculed  Mr.  Baker  under  ihe  cha- 
racter of  Nick  Doubt,  in  No.  g\  o(, 
the  Taller. 

5.  The  Tory  Tatler.  Of  this 
paper,  which  seems  from  its  liile 
lo  have  been  written  in  opposition 
to  the  political  principles  of  Steele, 
I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
Other  information  than  that  it  was 
worthless  and  short  lived; 

6.  The  Tell  Tale  is  another  ephe- 
meral production,  of  whose  exist- 
ence scarcely  a  trace  remains.  It 
is  noticed,  however,  by  Gay  in  his 
Essay  on  the  present  State  of  Wit, 
and  is  there  said  to  have  been  chris- 
tened the  1  ell  Tale,  in  order  to 
please  the  ladies. 

7.  The  Gazette  ^- la- mode.  The 
€rst  number  of  this  paper  was  pub- 
lished on  Thursday  May  12th, 
J 709.  It  appears  to  have  soon  de- 
servedly dropped  into  oblivion. 

8.  The  Tatling  Harlot.  Of  this 
foolish  paper  three  numbers  are  ex<- 
tani  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
first  of  which  is  dated  August  22d4 

1709. 

9.  The    Whisperer.     Though 

this  work  (to  which  Ad  iison  has 
given  the  epithet  undermining)  19 
•aid  to  have  been  written  by  Mrs. 
Jenny  BickerstafF,  half-sikter  to 
Isaac  Bickerstafi,  esq.  no  proof  of 
the  relationship  is  visible  in  the  con- 
itructionofherstyleandseutiment8« 
"  It  is  clear,"  says  the  annotator 
on  No.  22^  of  the  Tatler,  •*  she 
"  was  not  related  even  in  a  left* 
^*  handed  way  to  the  family  of  the 
*'  Staffs.  Her  undermining  was  like 
^'  the  work  of  a  mole  on  the  site  of 


"  Alnwick  castle,  which  measurei 
*'  a  mile  round  the  walls." 

10.  The  General  Postscript,  A 
periodical  paper  under  this  title  was 
published  in  1709.  No.  I9,  dated 
November  9th,  I709,  is  quoted  by 
the  annotator  on  No.  91  of  the  Tal- 
ler. It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Baker, 
the  author  of  the  Female  Taller, 
contributed  to  its  support,  as  an 
advertisement  by  him  is  subjoined 
loNo.  19. 

11.  The  Monthly  Amusement. 
Two  periodical  publications  under 
this  title  made  their  appearance 
about  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  iirst  wa« 
projected  by  Mr.  Ozell  -,  but,  be- 
ing principally  occupied  by  transla- 
tions from  French  novels  or  playt, 
it  cannot  with  propriety  have  a. 
place  in  this  enumeration ;  the  se- 
cond by  Hughes  was  more  assimi- 
lated to  the  form,  as  originally  es- 
tablislied  by  Steele,  and  began  its 
career  in  November,  1709. 

12.  The  Tatler,  vol.  the  fifth. 
This  spurious  Tatler,  of  which  I 
have  given  some  account  in  vol. 
3d,  p.  336,  of  my  essays,  wascon* 
ducted  by  Harrison  and  Swift,  with 
the  occasional  assistance  of  Henley 
and  Cons;reve.  It  consists  of  52 
numbers,  the  first  published  on  tho 
13th  of  January,  1 7 lO^l  1,  and  the 
last  on  the  19th  of  May,  1711. 

It  is  chiefiy  valuable  for  the 
light  occasionally  thrown  on  the 
history  of  the  genuine  Tatler.  In 
No  28,  Swift  has  described  Steele 
upder  the  appellation  of  Hilario. 

13.  The  Tatler,  by  Baker.  No 
sooner  bad  Steele  given  up  the  cen- 
sorship, than  a  number  of  spurious 
Tatlets  imnrtediately  issued  from 
the  press.  Besides  Harrison*s> 
which  we  have  just  mentioned,  the 
following  advertisement  indicates 
t)^at  (wo  more  w^re  at  that  period 

.         ili. 


': 
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In  existance,  ancl  tint  one  of  tbem  Pebrasrr  21it,  1710-11.  So  wotiIh 

wa)  conducte<l  by  Mr.  Baker,  who  )en,  however,  is  the  cBiire  lerhm 

had  been  u Oder  the  neceuity  of  re-  of  thiicooipiliitiun,  ihai  1  know  not 

linqiii&hing    hit    former    attempt  whether  ■  tingle  p.ige  can  be  deem- 

Ihmugh  the  interference  of  (be  law.  ed  wortbj  of  prexervaiion. 
"  Whereaa  an  adverciiement  wai         l6.  The  Growler.  The  only  in- 

"  yesterday  delivered  out  by  the  formation  that  I  have  been  able  to 

"  autharof  the  laie  Femnlt:  Tdtler,  obtniu  relative  to  ibis  paper,  isiracD 

"  iniinuaiing,  accoidinglo  hUcus-  Gay's  Essay  on  the  present  State  of 

"  torn,  that  he  is  Isaac  BickerslafT,  ^Vit.    Speaking  of  the  mnltitwIeDf 

"  e»q.    This  ii  to  give  nolice,  that  papers  lo  which  the  Tatler  hid  gi- 

"  Ibit  paper  is  continued  to  be  add  Pen  birth,  be  remarka,  that  "  tha 

"  by  John  Morphew,  a*  formerly,  "  expiration  ot  Bickeniafl's  Loca- 

"  and  may  easily  be  diilingiiished  "  brationi  was  aitended  witb  Dtacfa 

"  from  ibe  ipurioun  paper,  by  (be  "  the  same  con*equefK«*    a*  tfcg 

"  nninberaDd  publisher's  name  be  "death  of  Melibaeus's  ox  m  Vtr- 

"  has  assumed."     This  curious  no-  "  gil :    as    the  latter   engendered 

tice  it  inbjoioed  to  a  Tatler  in  fo-  "  twurcns    of  beet,    tbe    former 

Ho,  pretending  to  be  a  continuation  "  immediatriy    produced     whole 

of  the  original  Taller,  dated  Janu-  "  swarins  of  hub  tatirical  icrib- 

ary  I3tti,  l^lO.andnamberedZ^d.  "biers.      Doe  of    these    aodwn 

14.  Annotalions  on  (he  Taller.  "  called  himself  Ibe  Growler,  cod 

This  publication,  to  which  Addi-  "  assured  us,  that,  to  make  araeiida 

•00  aUudet  in  No,  329  of  the  Tat-  "  for  Mr    Steele's  tileace,  be  «« 

ler,  was  written  by  William  Oldis-  "  resolved  to  growl  >t  m  weekly  as 

worth,  under  tbe  fictitious  name  of  "  long  it  we  should  tbiok  fit  to 

Waller   Wag'itaH'i    esq.  and   wai  "  giTe  him  any  encosragemeDt.** 
publjthed  in  1?10,  in  2  vols.  a4to.         ly.  The  Eiamioer.    Thepoliti* 

Theauibor,  bc«ever,  toshieldhim-  cal  lucubratiotn  of  Steele  in  thd 

•elt  as  much  as  possible  from  the  Tatler,  though  neither  noaneroo*, 

chasiisement  which  be  justly  me-  nor  written  with  much  asperity, 

ritedi'assened  in  hitlille-pageibat  gave  fuuh  offence  lo  the  Tories 

the  work  was  a  translation  from  ibe  who  were  then  risinginio  powitf. 

French  of  a  Monsieur  Bournelle.  that  ibey  thought  it  tteceasaty  to 

On  thii  virulent  but  foolish  [fro-  establish  a  periodical  paper  oodet 

duction,  Steele  is  tuppoiud  to  have  iba  title  of  the  Eiamitiei,  aa  a  de- 

pasted  lentence  in  the  concluding  fence  of  their  princrplea  aitd  view*, 

paragraph  of  No.  JQ  of  theTatlec.  Tbe  authors  of  thisoncecetebrated 

\5.  The  visions  of  Sir  Heitter  paper  were,  for  Ibe  noost  pan,  pe(> 

Ryley.  Though'  these  visions  are  a  sons  of  considerable  ability ;  but  tbe 

profiMssedimitBtionortheTatlertQ  virulence  and  rancour  with  which 

point  of  form,  every  paper  being  tbey 

teparatedinto  two  or  rhree  parts,  ated 

Bodthete  again  dated  from  diffe-  small 

rant  places ;  with  regard  to  manner  mem' 

ftnd  ityle,  they  are  pieced  at  an  in-  the  £ 

finite  distance  from   their  model,  der  tl 

They  consiit  of  eighty  numbers.  King 

Ibe  firit  of  which  was  published  oa  fifth, 

Aitguit  31il,  I/IC/  and  the  latl  on  He  v 
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by  Prior«  who  contributed  Na  0 1 
by  Dr.  Atterbury,  atxl  Dr.  Friend. 
Dr.  King  was  soon  superseded, 
bowever>  by  Swift,  Vtho,  com- 
mencing with  No.  14,  wrote  thirty- 
three  essays  in  successionj  and 
then  relinquished  the  task  to  Mrs. 
Manley»  who  concinded  the  first 
volome,  in  point  of  literary  merits 
the  best  portion  of  the  work.  The 
inanageEnent  of  this  scurrilous  un- 
dertaking was  then  entrusted  to 
Mr*  Oldisworth^  who  completed 
the  fifth  volnme^  published  nineteen 
numbers  of  .i  sixth,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  printed  many  more,  hnd 
not  the  death  of  the  queen  arrested 
the  progress  of  his  pen.  The  £x- 
aminer  existed  during  the  four  last 
yearsof  Queen  Anne,  the  first  num- 
ber being  dated  i^gust  dd,  17 10, 
mdthe  last  July  2dth,  1714.  it 
had  the  merit  of  giving  origin  to  the 
Wbig-Examiner  ot  Addison,  to  the 
Reader  ef  Steele,  and  to, 

18.  The  Medley,  This  paper, 
Krbich  was  not  strictly  confined  to 
politics,  immediately  succeeded  the 
Whig-Examiner,  and  carried  on, 
with' considerable  spirit,  the  attack 
upon  Swift  and  his  party.  It  began 
on.  the  5th  of  October,  1 710,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Mr.  May n war-' 
Mig,  a. gentleman  of  great  accom- 
plishments and  ability,  and  of 
whom,  as  intimately  connected 
with  Steele,  I  shall  give  a  short  hi* 
ograpbical  sketch.  He  was  born 
at  Ightfield,  in  Shropshire,  in  1663; 
smd,  after,  his  usual  grammatical 
edCk^tfdlj  was  sent,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  toCbrist  church ,  Ox  tord. 
Having  employed  a  residence  of 
several  years  at  this  univer.Mty,  in 
the  ardent  cuhivati  on  of  classical  li- 
terature, he  retired,  for  a  short  time 
Into  the  country ;  but,  adopting  the 
profession  of  the  law,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  6x  in  the  metropolis. 
fiere  he  prcsecuted  bis  studies  iia« 


til  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  df 
Ryswick,  when^^  availing  himself 
of  that  event,  he' visited  Faria,  and 
became  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  celebrated  Boileao.  Upon  bis 
return  to  England,  be  was  made  a. 
commissioner  of  the  customs ;  ao4 
on  the  Accession  of  Queen  Anne; 
through  the  interest  ol  the  lord* 
treasurer  Godolphin,  atsditor  of  the 
imprests,  a  place  of  great  pecuniary 
emolument.  In  1765  he  was  ob€»» 
sen  a  member  of  parliament  lor 
Preston  in  Lancashire.  He  died  et 
St.  Aiban's,  Nov.  13ib,  lyi^.  agied 
44.  Mr.  Mitynwaring  was  greaiiy 
attached  to  Mrs.  Oldfield,  wbosi^ 
theatrical  abilities  at  that  time ex» 
cited  the  adniimtton  of  the  lovers 
of  the  drama ;  and  by  her  be  left 
an  only  son.  Oldmixoo,  who  pub« 
lished  in  1 7 15,  in  Svo.  the  lifeani 
posthumous  works  of  oar  author^ 
affirms,  that  he  *'  loved  that  lady  . 
*'  for  about  eight  or  nine  years  be* 
"  fore  bis  death,  and  with  a  psssioa 
"  that  could  hardly  have  beea 
'*  stronger,  had  it  been  both  her 
"and  his  first  Jove."  For  Mrs. 
Oldfield  he  wrote  many  proloffues 
and  epilogues,  and  took  in^nito 
pains  and  delight  in  Improving  her 
talents  for  the  stage.  The  elegance 
of  his  manners  and  taste^  and  bis 
proficiency  in  the  belles  Utires,  at* 
iracted  many  friends  and  adiiitrers» 
and  among  these  were  Addison 
and  Steele,  the  latter  of  wkooi  de» 
dicatedto  him  the  first  volume  of 
the  Tatler.  He  was  universally  al» 
lowed,  says  the  Biographia  Britan* 
nica*  to  be  the  l>est  critic  of  bia 
times  I  and  Mr.  Rgerion,  in  his  Me* 
moirs  of  Mrs.  Oldfield,  hasdeclar* 
ed,  that  his  learning  was  witboat 
pedantiy,  his  wit  without  afiectati* 
on, hisjudgmentwithout  malice,  his 
friendship  without  interest,  bis  seal 
without  violence;  in  a  word,  be 
was  the  best  sttbject,  tbebe&t  friend* 

tbe 
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tbebeM  rebtion,  the  b«t  master, 
the  belt  critic,  anil  ihe  best  political 
wriier  in  Great  Britain.  Though 
tbisbe  doubt  lets  exaggerated  praise, 
Mr.  M;<]rQwaniig  iscutiileit  to  most 
reipect.ible  distinction  for  his  good 
tense  and  moderalion  in  politics,  at 
a  time  when  faction  and  parly  zeal 
ran  with  »o  he-idsirong  a  current. 
His  medleys  are  i;enerally  wriiiea 
with  much  strength  nf  argument, 
•nd  freedom  IVum  abuse.  The/ 
were  continued,  with  occasional 
auistance,  until  AuguM  6th,  171I, 
extending  to  forly-Uve  niiml>en, 
one  of  which  was  contributed  by 
Steele,  and  another  by  Anthony 
Henley  i  and  several  were  the  cotn- 
pmiiiun  ot  Mr.  Oldmiion. — After 
an  interval  of  some  months,  they 
were  resumed,  and  a  new  Medley 
appeared  on  ibe  3d  of  March, 
17. 2,  which,  having  hkeuise 
reached  to  CortK-five  numbers,  fi- 
nally expired  on  AugUil  4ih,  1/12. 
A  selection  from  the  first  Medley 
was  published  in  i;89,  by  Mr, 
Nicholi,  together  with  the  Lover, 
and  Reader,  of  Steele. 

19.  The  Obaervator.  Though 
this  political  paper  commenced  ma- 
ny years  anterior  to  the  Taller,  it 
continued  10  eittt  until  I7i2j 
when  an  act  of  parliament,  annex* 
ing  a  itamp  of  a  halfpenny  (o  each 
liair-iheei  efiected  its  ruin.  It  waa 
a  weekly  Essay,  originally  publish- 
ed by  John  Tutchin,  who,  foi  his 
pariicipation  in  ibe  rebellion  of 
nlonmauth,  and  for  a  defence  of 
that  chieftain,  which   be    subset 

Juenily  printed,  was  sentenced  by 
efieries  10  be  whipped  through 
■everal  towns  in  the   west.    The 

on  with  so  much  uverity,  thai  the 
unforiuniile  man  absolutely  petiti- 
oned James  II.  to  be  hanged.  Dy-> 
ing  in  Sept.  i^OJ,  hii>  paper  waa 
fouliuued  by  other  hands,  ^ut  nSr 


ver  merited  or  acquired  mnch  ce- 
lebrity. Gay,  in  May,  I/il,  thus 
notices  it,  "  The  Observator,  since 
"  our  party  struggles  have  run  to 
"  high,  is  much  amended  for  the 
"  better;  which  is  imputed  to  tb« 
"  charitable  anain  anceofsotneouE- 
"  lying  friends,"  And,  Swift,  is 
his  journal  to  Slelbi,  dated  August 
7lh,  1?12,  has  exullingly  recorded 
its  extinction :  "  Do  you  kaom 
"  that  Grub-«lreet  it  dead  and  gone 
"  last  week?  No  moreghoitsor 
"  murders  now  for  the  Iotc  of  mo- 
"  ney.  !  plied  it  pretty  do«c  for 
"  the  last  fortnight,  and  published 
"  at  least  seven  papers  of  my  own, 
"  besides  some  of  other  people's  ( 
"  but  now  every  aiog^  half-sbeet 
"  pays  a  halfpenny  to  tbe  qoeen. 
"  i'he  Observator  is  &llen." 

20.  The  Rambler  It  U  proba- 
ble, from  circumstances,  which 
we  shall  afterwards  have  occasioa 
to  mention,  that  Dr.  Johnson  was 
ignorant  of  this  anticipation  of  title. 
The  first  Rambler  appeared  iB 
1712.  but  only  one  number  bu 
escaped  the  ravages  of  time;  tbis 
is  in  the  Rritish  Museum,  and  doea 
not  appear,  obieives  the  anootaior 
on  the  Taller,  inferior  to  any  uf 
the  earlier  imitations  of  the  Tal- 
ler, &c.  i[i  respect' of  wit,  faooKiW, 
or  literary  composition.  To  wiot 
extent  this  paper  wascarried  Ji  un- 
known. 

21.  The  Lay  Monastery.  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore,  tbe  ditef  aa- 
ihor  of  this  produclioa,  and  a  moit 
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•timed  the  tnnployment  of  a  school- 
master.    He  soon,  however,    re- 
linquished ibis  occnpation  for  the 
study   ol    physic,  and  visiting  the 
continent,    graduated    at    Padua. 
At;cr  a  tour  of  eighteen   months, 
hi;  returned  to  his   native  country, 
arni.  a>aimencing  practice  in  Lon- 
don, was  created  a  Fellow  of  the 
College    of    Physicians   in    l6'87. 
Having  acquired  considerable  cele- 
brity in  his  profession*  he  had  the 
honour,  in  \6g7>  of  being  appoint- 
ed  physician    in  ordinary  to  King 
William  j  this  was  speedily  follow- 
ed by  the  rank  of  knighthood ;  and 
when  Quocn  Anne  ascended  the 
throne,  he  was  also  nominated  one 
of  her  physicians,  and  continued  to 
officiate  ag   such    for  several  years. 
He  died  in  October,    1 729,  after  a 
long   life  of  industry,  piety,  and 
unblemished  morality. 

The  numerous  compositions  of 
Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  may  be  ar- 
ranged under  iht*  heads  of  medical, 
poetical,  tkeoluifical,  and  miscella- 
neous,   I'hey  are  now,   in  a  great 
measure,  and  perhaps  not  undeser- 
vedly, neglected  5  though,  as  they 
vere  uniformly  wriften  in  support 
of  virtue  and  moral  order,   and  oc- 
casionally dispjay  passages  of  some 
literary  merit,  they   were   by    no 
roeans  proper  subjects  for  the  ri- 
dicule and  abuse  with  whicb  they 
were  indiscriminately  overwhelmr 
ed.     Heacquir,ed,  however,  no  in- 
considerable share  of  fame  bv  hi? 
first  epicproduction,  entitled  Prince 
Arthur,    a    poem    which    pai^sed 
through  three  editions  in  two  years  j 
could  boast  of  Loche  and  Moly- 
peux  among  the  number  of  its  ad- 
mirers, and  which  strongly  excited 
the  attention  of  the   critics,     \jv\- 
ha|;>pily,  the  encouragement  of  the 
public  given  to  this  first  efforf,  sti- 
jnulaied  Sir  Richard  to  further  ex- 
ertions, and  by  the  year  1723,  he 
bad   produced  three  more  bulky 


epics,  King  Arthur,  Eliza,  and  Al- 
fred; the  four  poems  including  no 
less  than  forty-four  books.  With 
the  mediocrity  and  perseverance  of 
our  author,  the  world,  however, 
soon  grew  satiated,  and  his  heroes 
were  scarcely  ushered  into  life^ 
before  they  began  to  exhibit 
symptoms  of  dissolution.  Yet,  not-.- 
withstandinsr   the   leniMh  of  these 

-  ■ 

poetical  flights.   Sir  Richard  found 
time  fur  a  vast  variety  of  olher  ex- 
cursions into  the  regions  of  Parpas* 
sus  •,   and  among  these,  for  one  on 
which  his  reputation,  as  a  disciplo 
of  the  Muses,  seems  now  solely  to 
rest.     In  1712  appeared  his  6Vea- 
tion^  a  pliilnsophkid  poem  in  seven 
books,  ot  which  both  the  matter  and 
style  have  been  highly  commended 
by  Addison  and  Johnson  ;  the  \a\r 
ter  affirming  that  "  this  poem,  ifh« 
"  bad  written  nothing  else,  would 
*'  have  transmitted  him  to  posterity 
f*  among  the  tirst  favourites  of  iho 
"  English  muse/'     To  this  opinioa 
few    will    probably   assent;    and 
though  the  reeommendatjon  of  tba 
doctor   has   introduped   this   work 
into  the  body  of  our  English  poe- 
try, we  may  venture  to  predict  that 
it  will  not  long  maintain  its  btatipn* 
Splendid  as  the  subject  is,  the  sen* 
timenis  and  imagery  are  true,  and 
the  versification   insufferably  tedU 
ous  and  languid. 

Of  the  prose  of  Blackmore,  hit 
Essays,  and  the  Lay  Monastery  ara 
the  best.  Tbi*  last  production  wa« 
intended  as  a  sequel  10  the  Specta* 
tors,  the  seventh  volume  of  which 
was  at  that  time,  supposed  to  hav0 
closed  the  undertaking.  It  was 
originally  puhlished  in  single  pa- 
pers, under  the  title  of  the  Lay 
Monk,  and  the  first  number  apr 
pea  red  on  November  l6th,  1713. 
Jt  was  presented  to  the  public 
thrice  a  week,  00  Monday,  Wed- 
neaday^  a<id  Friday  j   and  having 

reache!| 
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reKbed  fbrtf  nmnben,  expired  on    "  that  it  n  part  oTibe  whole,  it  tb 
February  I5ib,  l^U.     It  wat  re-     "  inrentioD  of  the  writer  already 


publiibed  tbe  tame  jear  in  one  ro-  "  meniioned,  who  Kema  st  one* 
fume,  and  under  it*  preKnt  tide,  "  to  bave  iotrodDced  it,  cod  car- 
and  passed  through  a  ircond  edi-  "  ried  ii  to  perfi^etion." 
lion,  which  do>«  Uei  before  me,  in  In  conforcniij  with  the  apjHO> 
1727.  Sir  Bichard  wataaiicied  in  bstioo  expreiKd  inrhisisKage, Sir 
tbi*  work  bj  Mr.  Hughes,  who  Richard  has  formed  a  club  #>nutt- 
vrote  all  the  Friday's  papers.  ing  of  sit  characterti  wbo.  reiiriog 
The  Lay  MonailtTy,  though  ne-  to  a  boase  in  Ihecouniry,  assemble 
Ter  fxipular,  contaios  some  eiaayi  twice  a  week  for  the  purpose  of 
of  DO  inconsiderable  merit,  and,  in  reading  and  dJKDssir)g  the  inerita 
Imitation  of  tbe  Spectator,  has  of  various  esiaysof  their  own  coot- 
adopted  a  dramatic  plan,  for  tbe  position  on  literature  and  mannera. 
purpose  of  binding  the  parts  into  a  This  select  fraternity  consists  of  a 
whole;  an  advantage  of  which,  Mr.  Johnson,  a  gentleman  of  great 
Unforlcnately,  few  periodical  pa-  geniiu,  erudition,  and  accompliib- 
Mrs  bave  since  availed  themselves,  menls  ;  o(  Dr.  Lacon,  a  physiciaa  ; 
That  Blacknmre  very  justly  appre-  of  Sir  Eustace  Locker,  whose  &- 
elated  tbe  value  of  this  resoorce,  vourlte  stndies  are  metaphysics  and 
and  had  a  correct  idea  of  the  pecu-  theology ;  of  Sir  Arthur  WunUe- 
Kar  law*  of  periodical  composition,  ton,  a  widower,  a  man  of  uncoco- 
atexemplifiedin  theSpeciaior,  ii  mon  beneficence  and  hooiaoitf )  of 
iirikingly  evident  from  the  first  pa-  Ned  Freeman,  a  corapovnd  of  gal- 
ragrapbofhlspre&ce."Thflworld,"  Un try,  good  humour,  and  claasical 
says  he,  "  has  been  obliged  to  an  el^ance  ;  and  of  Mr.  Rarenacn^ 
"author  of  diitinguished  merit,  tbe  aecretan',  tbe  history  of  whoaa 
"  DOW  living,  for  having  been  tbe  eventftil  life  is  given  in  tbe  third 
"  inventor  of  a  manner  of  writing  nnmber. 

"  no  less  enlertaining   than  any  Of  these  personages,  fire  owe 

"  which  had  been  established  by  thHreKislencetoSirRichardBIach- 

"  the  practice  of  the  most  celebra-  morej  and  the  sixth,  the  porlrst 

"ted  ancients.      The  form  into  of  Nad  Freeman,  is  ibe  concepiioa 

**  which  the  beet  wKter  among  the  of  ^r.  Haghei.     They  are  aop- 

"  Romant  generally  chose  to caat  bis  ported  with  consistency  and  iptril  j 

**  thoughts,  was  that  of  dialogue,  or  and  it  was  tbe  opinion  of  Htighet, 

"  at  convertat  tons  related,  in  which  that,  had  not  Sir  Bicbard  beea  on- 

*■  tbe  persons  introduced  were  all  eipectedly  diverted  from  the  pto- 
**  philosopher!,  and  the  discourses  - 
"wholly  serious  J  yet  this  he  bar- 
"  rowed  firom  Plato  and  others  of 
*'  ihe  Greeks,  whom  he  professed 
I'  lo  imitate.  But  the  introducing 
•*  a  set  of  persons  of  different  hu- 
"  monrs  and  characters,  acting  on 
"  some  imaginary  occasion,  which 
"  might  draw  out  a  variety  of  in- 
*'  cidenis  and  diaconrset,  and  in 
•*  which  every  paper  should  be  an 
*'  «ntirfi  piece,  at  the  nma  tiioe 
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position  of  Sir  Bichard ;  and,  at 
f  pecimens  of  bis  diction  and  maA« 
Der«  I  shall  select  frocn  the  first  of 
them  a  couple  of  passages. 

''  With  what  wonderful  success 
''  has  nature  painted  all  the  scenes 
*'  of  this  wide  theatre,  the  world ! 

How  masterly  are  her  designs, 

how  strong  and  bold  her  draughts, 
**  how  delicate  her  touches,  and 
'^  how  rich  and  beautiful  is  her  co» 
*'  louring !  It  is  with  inimitable 
"  skill  that  she  manages  and  pro* 
''  portions  her  lights  and  shaides, 
"  and  mixes  and  works  in  her  co- 
" lours;  the  gardens  smile  with 
''  her  fruits  of  different  dyes,  and 
''  the  verdure  of  the  fields  is  beau- 
*'  tifiilly  varied  by  different  flow- 
*'  ers.  What  pencil  can  express 
"  the  glowing  blushes  of  the  rose, 
''  the  glossy  white  of  the  lily, 
'*  or  the  rich  crimson  of  the  ama* 
"  ranth  ?  What  master  can  deli- 
"  neate  the  changeable  colours  in 
'*  the  neck  of  the  dove,  'and  in 
"  the  tail  of  the  peacock,  arising 
"  from  the  rays  of  light  glancing 
*'  and  playing  among  their  fea* 
••  thcrs  r 

*'  As  the  epic  and  tragic  poets, 
"  by  the  warm  ideas  they  oonvey, 
'*  touch  all  the  sprif^gs  and  move- 
*'  ments  of  our  mtnds^  and  take 
*'  possession  of  our  hearts,  by  pro* 
*'  p^gattng  their  own  pass^ians,  and 
"  transmitting  their  very  souls  into 
"  our  bosoms  3  so  the  roasters  of 
"  the  great  manner  in  painting  his- 
**  tory,  who  express  in  their  pieces 
**  great  design,  generous  sentt- 
"  ments,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
"  Sttblime  style,  animate  their  can* 
"  VBS  with  the  most  lively  and  ac- 
*'  tive  passions.  All  the  emotions 
^  of  the  heart  appear  in  tlie  faces 
**  of  their  figures  with  the  utnnoit 
"  spirit  and  vivacity :  the  whole 
''  soul  IS  collected  and  exerted  in 
tboefes^  which  sometimes  flash 


«« 


^'  with  fury,  and  sometimes  aro 
*'  transported  with  joy,  or  uplifted 
''  with  admiration ;  in  one  piece 
*'  they  are  filled  with  horror  and 
"  consternation,  and  at  another 
*'  Ibey  melt  with  tender  affection. 
"  What  poetical  design  and  de- 
**  scription,  what  an  epic  imagina« 
''  tion  does  Raphael  show  in  his 
"  celebrated  piece  of  Conslanlinf 
"  and  Maxeniius !  And  what 
masterly  and  admirable  painting 
does  Virgil  express,  when  hm 
'«  describes  the  battle  of  the  Latins 
"  and  the  Trojans." 

22.  The  Mercalor,  orCommercs 
fietrieved.  So  general  had  bo- 
come  the  taste  for  periodical  com* 
position,  that  even  subjects  of  a 
commercial  as  well  as  a  political 
nature,  were  conceived  capable  of 
being  published  to  advantage  in 
this  form.  Mercator  appeared  ia 
1713,  and  was  soon  followed  by 

23.  The  British  Merchant,  or 
Commerce  Preserved.  Both  thes* 
papers  are  noticed  in  the  following 
advertisement,  at  the  close  of  No. 
129  of  the  Guardian,  dated  August 
8th,  1713.  ''  This  day  is  pub* 
"  lished.  The  British  Merchant,  or 
"  Commerce  Preserved,  No.  1,  to 
*'  be  published  every  Tuesday  and 
"  Friday,  in  answer  to  the  Merca* 
'*  tor,  or  Commerce  Retrieved." 
It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  pro* 
ductions  of  this  kind  would  long 
survive  the  occasion  which  gavo 
them  birth ;  and  it  is  probable^ 
that  Mercator  and  The  British 
Merchant  can  now  only  be  said  to 
have  once  existed. 

24.  The  Rhapsody. 

25.. The  Historian.  Of  thesv 
papers,  over  which  time  seems  to 
have  thrown  nearly  an  impenetra* 
ble  veil,  I  know  nothing  morq 
than  that  it  is  with  some  proba* 
bility  we  assign  their  publication  to 
the  period  under  discussioo  5  theit 

litlfS* 
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Hilet  lead,  in  some  degree,  to  a 
general  concepiioii  of  their  con- 
tent!. 

26.  The  High  German  Doctor. 
This  littiie  of  nonsense  and  politi- 
cal abuse,  was  ibe  production  of 
one  Philip  Horneck,  who  is  very 
deservedly  stigmatized  in  the  Dun- 
ciad  of  P'tipe,  ir  c<)U,iMs  of  one 
hundreit  niimljeis,  which  vve-o 
published  twiee  a  week  :  the  first 
being  ddied  M^v  4i!i.  i;i4.  anJ 
the  last,  May  liih,  1715.  They 
vere  collected  in  2  vols.  t2mo.,  of 
which  the  first  WHS  published  in 
171J,  and  the  second  in  1719. 
After  much  loss  of  tune  in  perus- 
ing this  mass  of  ribaldry  and  ina- 
nity,  I  can  safely  declaie  Ibat  tbera 
is  not  a  single  pj[;igrapb  iu  (he 
work  which  ineriis  pi cservation. 

It  should  not  be  lotgmten,  that 
doring  a  great  part  of  the  five 
years  which  this  sketch  embraces. 
three  periodical  papers,  thiit  were 
noticed  in  our  first  eway  illusirative 
of  the  Taller,  &c.  cotmiiui'd  to 
meet  the  pubhc  eye;  the  B.kear- 
tat  of  Leslie,  the  Briiish  Ap'iHo, 
■lid  the  Reiiru<  of  de  Foe  ;  the 
first  expired  10  l/ll,  the  second  in 
the  same  year,  and  the  third  ia 
1713. 

Such  and  so  nnmerous  were  the 
periodical  comp<isition»  that  at- 
tempted lo  imitate  and  lo  rival  the 
eisays of  Steeleand  Addison,  whilst 
the  to*n  was  yet  daily  receiving 
their  elegant  contributions ;  that 
they  compleally  failed  in  their  de- 
sign, is  evident  from  thecirctim- 
iiance,  that  not  oneof  ihem.  with 
the  ejcep'kioo  of  the  L.iy  Monas- 
tery, can  be  read  wiih  any  de^u-e 
of  interest  or  pleasure :  and  even 
this  small  volume  is  so  neglected 
and  obacnre,  th.it  it  is  now  pvocu-  - 
ted  with  much  difficulty. 

It  was  a  slep.  indi'cd,  fatal  to 
the  reputation  and  longevity  of  the 


greater  number  of  ihc  auiboti  of 
these  productions,  that,  when  lbf» 
found  tbcmsetvet  incomiM'ient  to 
contend  with  their  prot<  tyoes  la 
wit,  humour,  or  literatiuc.  :hey 
endeavoured  to  attract  ait  rM<.a  by 
deprtciaiing  and  wKti^.i-  \  whit 
ihi-y  could  Dot  imiiaii?,  u;.!  by  pre- 
senting a  copy  which  reinmed  lil 
the  tltlects  in  caricature,  acJ 
scarcely  any  of  the  beauties  of  ;he 
ori^^inHl. 

Ofthis charge  we  have sufficienf 
proof  from  an  appe.il  10  their  coo- 
temporaries)  uneol'whom,  in  in 
E^say  on  the  pre^^ent  btate  of 
Wit,  written  in  1711,  faw  re- 
marked, that  "  ibey  ceemed  it 
"  first  lo  think  that  what  was  only 
"  the  garnish  of  the  former  Ttt- 
"  lers,  was  that  which  recom- 
"  mended  them,  and  not  thoie 
''  substantial  entertainiDenis  which 
"  they  every  where  abound  in. 

"  Accordingly,  ibey  were  ooo- 
"  tinually  talking  of  their  maid, 
"  night-cap, speciacles,aodCbarkt 
"  Lillie.  However,  there  uere, 
"  now  and  then,  some  faint  enda- 


"  of  better  enteriainntent.  wia 
"content  to  hunt  after,  thrm^Ii 
"a  beat  of  iiupertincncies:  bat 
"  even  those  are  at  present  became 
"  wholly  inviiible,  and  quits 
"  swallowed  up  in  the  blaze  of 
"  the  Spectator." 
'    Ibey  found  (he  oew  Spectator 
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i%  it  originally  commenced,  was  a 
task  which  might  be  executed  by 
the  most  inferior  writers ;  and 
consequently,  Tatlers,  addressed 
rather  to  the  eye  than  to  the  under- 
standing, inundated  the  press ;  to 
catch,  however,  the  spirit  which 


so  abundantly  animated  the  grea* 
ter,  and  especially  the  latter,  por- 
tion of  this  work,  was  an  achieve- 
ment beyond  their  strength,  and,  of 
course,  the  public  soon  justly  con- 
signed such  imitators  tooblivioo. 


ON  THE  POETIC  TALENTS  op  Dr.  JOHNSON. 

[From  the  same.] 


•'  A  BOUT  two  months  after 
•^^  this  address  to  Mr.  Urban, 
the  poetical  powers  of  Johnson 
were  exhibited  to  the  world  in  all 
their  strength,  by  the  publication 
of  his  London,  a  poem  in  imitation 
of  tlie  third  satire  of  Juvenal.  It 
appeared  on  the  same  morning 
Vfiih  '  Pope's  satire,  intituled 
"  1738,"  and  immediately  attracted 
so  many  readers,  that  a  second 
edition  was  required  in  the  course 
of  a  week.  Dodsley  purchased 
the  entire  property  of  this  poem 
for  ten  guineas,  a  sum  certainly 
disproportioned  to  the  merit  of  the 
work ;  but  if  the  author's  pecu- 
niary reward  was  not  great,  the  re- 
putation which  he  ac(]uired  by  the 
effort,  must  have  equalled  his  most 
sanguine  expect3tions.  It  was 
praised  wherever  it  was  read;  and, 
what  more  particularly  must  have 
delighted  Johnson,  it  was  praised 
by  Pope,  who,  having  for  some 
time  in  vain  solicitously  endea- 
Toured  to  discover  the'  new  poet, 
is  said  to  have  declared,  that 
*'  whoever  he  was,  he  would  soon 
•'  be  deterri:* 

As  this  spirited  imitation  of  Ju- 
venal forms  an'  epoch  in  our  au- 
thor^s  literary  life,  and  is  one  of 
bis  best  poetical  pt-odactions,  i 
shall  consider  it  at  introductory  to 


an  uninterrupted  consideration  of 
his  compositions  in  this  branch» 
and  to  a  discussion  of  his  general 
character  as  a  Poet  ;  and  this  plan 
I  shall  pursue  with  regard  to  tha 
other  numerous  departments  of  li- 
terature in  which  he  excelled,  and 
according  to  the  order  in  which  th» 
first  in  merit,  of  a  class,  shall  in  suc- 
cession rise  to  view ;  perstiaded 
that,  by  this  mode,  the  monotony 
arishig  from  a  stricter  chronologi- 
cal detail  of  his  various  writings, 
the  arrangement  hitherto  adopted 
by  his  biographers,  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  obviated. 

Of  the  three  imitators  of  th© 
third  satire  pf  the  Roman  poet, 
Boileau,  Oldham  and  Johnson* 
the  latter  is,  by  many  degrees,  th« 
most  vigorous  and  poetical.  No 
man,  indeed,  was  better  calculated 
to  transfuse  the  stern  invective,  tho 
sublime  philosophy,  and  nervous 
painting  of  Juvenal,  than  our  au- 
thor ;  and  his  Ijondon,  whilst  it 
rivals  the  original  in  these  respects, 
i^,  at  the  same  time,  greatly  supe- 
rior to  it  in  purity  otillustratioa, 
and  harmony  of  versification.  Thd 
felicity  with  which  he  has  adapted 
the  imagery  and  allusions  of  the 
Latm  poem  to  modern  manners, 
vices,  and  events ;  and  the  rich- 
ness aad  depth  of  thought  which 

he 


l\7G\  Ob  «*«  Pottk  TtlaUt  -f  Dr. 

'  Itt  cxbibiti    when    the    hint    li  NoMcntiiUadiQilabaBdlcH  vAt 

HMKlr   triten   l«m    (bo    Rflnwn  ""  P^^  .«1»«  )«  ««lwwi   kr 

bard,  or  when   he  choo»e»  •iio-  ^^^  In  «»' fUe,  ih.  h»»  Katt  n. 
geiber  to  de»ert  him,  are  Hich  u  pimc, 

to  render  thii  tatire  the  noblett  A>d   btu    appinriDa'a    jmbIcpk   m 

moral  pociD  in  oar  bnguKO.  __,      "»«•■ 

At  ^=   period   when   Johnson  T^"    ^"-fj-j    «"*   b  «,  -b« 

wrote  bii  Iflnrfon,   he  moit,  from  g,^  ,ij„  ^^^'^  tif  pomty  4cFR»'d. 
bit  peculiar  citeumsuincei,    have 

b«n   prone    to    imbibe    all    lb*         Of  the  enetCT  and  compreBMO 

warmth  and  ind>snatioD  of  the  an-  ^^j^^  chiracterixe  tbe  Kutimeat 

cient  sattrut,  wbo  depjet.  in  tbe  „„!  di«ioo  of  "  London."  thi»  fart 

bolde.t  colors  the  unm^nlcd  treat-  y^^^  ;,  ,  „ri|ting  enamplo:   for  tbe 

ment  to  which  indig.nce  .s  lub-  o rip m1,  though  rtronrin  it>  a- 

jecled,  and  the  mnltLform  opprs^  prewioD,  ii  leu  tene  ^  happy. 

.    aitiiM  attMRg  uvm  tyranojand  ill- 

K<,girad  wealth.    He  ^,  ioaeed.  h^j  (.^le  „,.TB«t.  ,.««  Atiii- 
M  ifaii  lime,   "  Hce^Md  up  (o  the  |^  dai., 

"  lipi  in  povetiy."  aod  was  lilce-  tet  trngauk  OoaL 
wite  a  «e>i)oUf  oppoueut  of  what 

he  deemed  a  corrupt  admiaiura-         The  next  poem  of  dtitiBCi***^ 
tioB.      It  ii  itB^ouible  lo  read  the  nerit   which  Jobocoa   prodaced, 
toUowing  pauage,  a«e  of  the  Soest  «,„  the  Pntapu/or  tkt  ajKwiagW' 
in  the  poem,  and  etpecially  in  con-  DruTii-lanc  TtmalTt  in  1 74?-   Ki 
ckidiogline,  which  the  author  dis'  (rwod,  sod   fonoer  pupil,  DMid 
tmgu.sbed   by  capitaki,      witbont  GMrick,  had  thii  ]'«•■' *>ht*'i><^t^ 
deeply  CfMering  inte,  and  levetelp  office  of  joint  (Mtentee  and  a>aa- 
ajrmpBthising    with    tbe    feeUagi  gar  of  DriM-y-Jme;   and  the  pro- 
sod  auficciEigi  of  the  writer.  togue  of  Johaton,  wbilit  it  tiMed 
vilh^ill  the  varied  iertnoct  of  the 
Bjr  numbers  here  rmoi  iliuae  ercea-  aiage,    aod  of  diwnalic  tMle.  waa 
luie  bet,  iateoded  at  a  campUnMot  to  tbe 

Thbl  only  thH,  pro^o  die  Mxlmg  •«»  «  *»•  predated  that  the  mga 

mose.  of  Nature  aixi  of  Senae  votud  K< 

Theiabcriradcratimiei'dclaak,  vive.  Theconmeooeaientof  tbaae 

WaJca  (tori  hudKiin,  asd  labouu  Cur 
■  joke; 

With  briitcr  «it   tbe,  tilken    couitien 


Of  all  the  grief  that  baian  the  dii- 

Surethe  most  bitter  ii  ■  scornful  jen; 
ftae  Dcnr  woundc  nwic  deep  tbe  gen'- 

Tbin  whtB  ■  Ua«kbead*t  auuli  pointt 

His  Heaven  icKn'i,  in  piix  to  the 
poor, 
tfe   ptchlcN    wtite,    oc     nDdjirantr'd 
*att 
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of  iDifflation  has  he  clothed  the 
fbllowing  prediction,  alldding  to 
Voltaire,  who,  in  the  arrogance  of 
criticism,  had  .termed  (he  immortal 
poet  a  barbarian  I  He  exclaims, 
•'  Whatever  may  be  the  neglect  of 
some»  or  the  censure  of  others, 
there  are  those  i^bo  firmly  believe 
that  this  wild  and  uncultivated 
Barbarian  has  not  obtained  one 
half  of  his  fame.— When  the  hand 
of  time  shall  have  brushed  ofif  bis 
present  editors  and  commentators^ 
and  when  the  very  name  of  Vol- 
taire, and  even  the  memory  of  the 
language  in  which  be  has  written, 
shall  be  no  morej  the  Apalachiaa 
mountains,  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
mod  the  plains  of  Sciola,  shall  re* 
BOund  with  tbeaccentsof  this  Bar* 
larian.  In  bis  native  tongue  ha 
ihall  roll  the  genuine  passions  of 
nature;  nor  shall  the  griefti  of 
Lear  be  alleviated,  or  the  charms 
and  wit  of  Rosalind  be  abated,  by 
time." 

In  the  commencement  of  the 
jrear   1 749,   nearly   eleven    years 
after  the  production  of  his  *'  Lon- 
don,-' our  author  published  his  se- 
cond imitation  of  the  Roman  Sati- 
rist, entituled  The  Vanity  of  Hu* 
man   (Fisius,  being  the  tenth  sa- 
tire of  Juvenal  imitated.     For  this 
poem,    though  his  literary  fame 
bad  considerably  increased  in  the 
apace  which  had  elapsed  between 
the  two  performances,  he  received 
from  DiidsWy  but  fifteen  guineas. 
If  with  this  sum,  for  a  piece  of  no 
great  length,  he  was  satisfied,  he 
certainly  was  not,  and  had  no  rea* 
son  to  be,  with  the  general  remu- 
neration of  his  labours  3  and  in  the 
poem  before  us,  ho  has  drawn  in 
one  line,  and  in  his  strongest  man- 
ner, the  usual  fat^  of  literary  k* 
teur : 


1600. 


Deign  on  the  passing  MTorld  to  Camtbiqc 

eyes, 
And  pause  a  while  from  letters,  to  %• 

wise ; 
There  roaik  what  ills  the  schoUr's  life 

assail, 
Toil,  envy,  want^  the  patron,  and  the 
^    gaol. 

The  Faniiy  of  Human  Wishes,' 
the  subject  of  which  is  in  a  great 
degree  founded  on  the  Alcibiades 
of  Plato,  possesses  not  the  point 
and  tire  which  animates  the  "  Lod« 
don."      It  breathes,    however,    a 
strain  of  calm  and  dignified  philo- 
sophy, much  niore  pleasing  to  the 
mind,  and  certainly  much  more 
consonant  to  truth,  than  the  party 
exaggeration  of  the  prior  satire. 
The  poet's  choice  of  modern  ex- 
amples, in  place  of  those  brought 
forward  by  the  ancient  bard,  it 
happy  and  judicious  j  and  he  has 
every  where  availed  himsehf,  and 
in  a  style  the  most  impressive,  of 
the  solemnity,  tlie  pathos,  and  sub* 
lime    moralily    of  the    christiaa 
code.    In  consequence  of  this  sub- 
stitution   of  a  purer  system    of 
ethics,  and  of  a  striking  selection 
of  characters,  among  which  that  of 
Charles  of  Sweden  is  conspicuous* 
ly  eminent,    the  whole  has   the 
air  of  an  original,  and,  to  be  un- 
derstood, requires  not  to  be  col- 
lated with  its  prototype. 

To  enter  into  competition  with 
the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal,  which 
is,  without  doubt,  the  most  perfect 
composition  of  its  author,  was  a 
daring  and  a*  hazardous  attempt. 
Dryden   had  led    the    way,    and 
though  occasionally  successful,  has 
failed  to  equal  the  general  merit  of 
the  i^tiu  poem.     The  imitation  of 
Johnson,  on  the  contrary,  may  b« 
said  to  vie  with   the  Roman   in 
every  line,  and  in  some  instances 
to  surpass  the  original  3   particu* 
larly  in  the  sketch  of  Charles^  and 
Ji  iA 
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in   Ihe  condition  of  llie  satire,  great  Tcloetance  by  the  »utfcor,  to 

whicii.  llioogli  nobly  moral  ai  ii  is  the  n  Iterai  ion  i  which  G  a  trick,  from 

ill  llic  page  of  Juvenal,  ii  groaily  111*  knowledge  of  Hageefftrct,  haJ 

lie'ghieiiedby  thepenof  Jobnson.  very     priiperly    susgested.     Yet, 

«nd  form*  cue  of  liie  fioett  lesson*  ihough  the    whole  force  of   \h« 

of  piely  and  resignation  di«covtr<  ilieatre  was  employed  on  the  octa- 

»ble  in  the  works  of  any  iminspir-  ii«n,and  nodirect  intcrrupljon  ^■as 

ed  writer.  Aflerreprobatinijiheioo  given  to  the  representation,  it  wa» 

frequent   folly   of  our  wUlies  and  tolerated  but  nine  oigbts,   and  then 

our  piayer*,  it  ii  inquired  of  tbe  vanjsbcd  from  the  tbeatre  for  cmr. 

poet  whether  we  *hall  upoa  no  oc-  It  is  somt-wbat  singular,   that 

casion  implore  the  mercy  of  the  Jobuion,  who  haspoinied  out  with 

ikics  i  he  replies,  tn  much  judgment  and  ptL-cisioa 
the  defect!  of  Addison's  Cato,  and, 

InquireietM;  ptriiiomyMftm.in,  in  his  Prologue  on  the   opening  of 

"ion'v.ill'''  *""*  ■"'  ^"^  ""  Drarj.lane  Theatre,  has  censor^ 

Siill    r-'ii"  fot"^o<.d   die  ju|.i.l.«iii,B  '">«  dramatic  poetry  of  ibe   eigh- 

vince,  leenth   ceniorj',   as   substitotirg  ■ 

But  IriTCio  HnTcnthcmeiiurcindthe  declamation    for   pauion,    should 

choice.  ligve  himself  produced  a  tratredy 

"'nfer'  *""  '*             '''"      "™  ""'*  f"g''*  and  declamatory,  thin 

The  «ctei  imbuth  ot  *  ^ptclou,  p.iyer ;  peHiap*  any  drama  in  the  annali  of 
Implore  his  lid,  in  hii  decisions  resi,      *   the  English  Stage.     IrenecaD  boHt 

Secure  whiit'er  he  give.,  he  giwi  Hie  of  a  strict  adherence  to  the  uailrei; 

„       J""'                ,  of   harmonions  rersification ;    of 

"fir".!     ""^                 '"'"™  di^'io"  ''S"^«^  "nd  •Pl'ndid  ;  «' 

An<1  >iri)ii;  ddiOtmn  to  ilic  ikics  xprei,  sentiment  moratly  correcf  and  ^i- 

{■□ui  brtli  itijr  lervouis  iot  ■  hcalihtal  losophicaily  beauliftd  ;   but  its  h' 

"■'"d,  ble  is  without  inleresr,  its  charac* 

Obt-tienrpujions.  tnd,will,«iEnert,  .^r.   without  discrimination,   and 

ioi  lore,  nbich  scarce  cdIIcciac  man.        .  l       .  -.      ■           -.   i 

^m  (ill ,  neiiher  terror  nor  pity  it  cicited. 

For  paiifnce,  Ktv'icign  o'er  uansmuicd  Jf  it  (ail,  however.  3!  a  drama. 

ill  ;  in  delinealitJg  tbo    L'bi.'iiiinni  cf 

■»"'.  passions,  it  will,  as  a  seiii-ji.f  eitic 
""  "dialogues,  replete  with  itiikingob- 

TTiwe  B^'rlVtar  man  the  lint  of  het.'n  wnation*  O"  hotfian  conduct,  aod 

ordain,  rich  in  poetic  ejpreiiion,  be  long 

Tbcfc  gocdi  he  cf^nti,  who  gnoN  lUe  studied   and  admired  in  the  closet. 

pow'rtogiin  ; 
Wiih  these  celesiiat  wibdom  alms  the 

A4]d  makei  tte  happinrti  she  does  not 
find. 

The  moDlb  succeeding  the  pnV 
lication  of  "  The  Vanity  of  Hu- 
man Wishes,"  witnested  the  cri- 
sis of  oitr  poet'a  dramatic  fame  ; 
on  the  6(h  of  February,  ,17-I9> 
Irenr  v/.-t  brought  npon  the  stage, 

after  being  sabmiited,  thdugb  with  < 
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Ihis  place  adduce  two,  in  coticep- 
tion  and  in  execution  alike  happy  : 
Demetrius,  addressing  the  aged 
Visier  Cali  on  the  dangers  of  pro- 
tracting the  Wow  which  he  in- 
tended until  the  morrow,  exclaims^ 

lP6-inorrow's  tctton !    can  that  hoarjr 

Vome  down  with  years,  still  doat  upon 

to-morrow  1 
That  fatal  mistress  of  the  young,   the 

The  coward  and  the  foo),  condemn'd  to 

lose 
An  useless  life  in  watting  for  to-morrow. 
To  gaze,  with  longing  eyes,  upon  to- 

•>   morrow, 
Till  interposing  death  destroys  the  prti- 

s|>ect ! 
Strange!  that  this  gen'ral  fraud  from 

day  to  day 
Shoul.d  fill  I  he  world  with  wretches  un« 

detected. 
The  soldier,  laVring  through  a  wtntei's 

march, 
Still  sees  tn-morrow  drcst  in  robes  of 

triumph  ; 
Still  to  the  lover's  long-expecting  arms. 
To-morrow  brings  the  visionary  bride. 
But  thoU,  too  old  to  bear  another  cheat* 
Learn  that  the   ^oent  hour  alone  is 

man*s. 

Aspasia,  reprobating  the  ambi- 
tfon  and  meditated  apostacy  of 
Irene,  endeavours  to  reconcile  her 
mind  to  the  toss  of  life,  rather  than 
of  virtue  and  religion,  and  t>idsher> 

» 

Reflect  that  life  and  death,  affecting 
sounds  ! 

Are  only  vaiied  modes  of  endless  being  ; 

Reflect  tha  life,  like  ev*ry  other  blu- 
ing. 

Derives  Its  value  from  its  use  alone ; 

Not  for  itself,  but  for  a  nobler  end 

Th*  Eternal  gave  it,  and  that  end  is  vir* 
tue. 

When  inconsistent  with  a  greater  good. 

Reason  eommahds  to  cast  the  less  away  ; 

Thus  life,  with  loss  of  wealth,  Is  well 
preserv'd. 

And  virtva  cheaply  tav'd  with  loss  of 
life. 


Xb  tfa«  fint  ict^|Mo#  tiif  iccood. 


is  a  passage  which  has  been  fre- 
quently and  justly  admired  ;  it  is 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Visier 
Cali,  who,  execrating  themiseriea 
of  arbitrary  power,  alludes  to  are«> 
port  which  he  had  received,  of  Xhm 
nicely  balanced  structure  of  th« 
British  constitution. 

If  there  be  any  land  as  fame  reports^ 
Where  common  laws  restrain  the  prias* 

and  subject, 
A  happy  land,  where  circulating  pow'C 
Flows  through  each  member  of  ih*  em^^ 

bodied  state ; 
Sure,   iu>t  unconscious  of  the  might/ 

blessing. 
Her   graceful  sons  shine   bright    with 

ev'ry  virtue ; 
Untainted  with  the  lust  of  Innovation, 
Sure  all  unite  to  hold  her  league  of 

rule 
Unbroken  as  the  sanred  chain  of  nature* 
That  links  the  jarring  elements  in  peace. 

"  These  are  British  sentiments,*' 
remarks  Mr;  Murphy  ;  *'  above 
forty  years  ago,  they  found  an  echo 
in  the  breast  of  applauding  audi- 
ences 3  and  to  this  hour  ihey  ar« 
the  voice  of  the  people,  in  defianca 
of  the  metaphysics  and  the  new 
rights  of  certain  politicians,  who 
would  gladly  find  their  private  ad«^ 
vantage  in  the  disasters  of  theic 
country  ;  a  race  of  men^  quibua 
nulla  ex  honestospes." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Ci- 
cero, more  than  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  seems  to  have  pointed 
out  with  great  precision  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  the  British  consiitu- 
tion.  In  theory,  at  least»  the  an- 
cients appear  to  have  been  well 
aware  of  the  value  of  a  mixed  con- 
stitution ;  and  though  they  had  not 
the  happiness  of  seeing  the  fabric 
realised,  «ind  probably  considered 
such  an  event  as  altogether  imprac-' 
ticable,  they  had  the  ifjerit,  how- 
ever, of  conceiving  and  depicting 
the  blessing.  How  closely,  in  th« 
foUow/ug  fragroentj  does  the  great 
M  2  philosophtf 


BbiliMOphn   •pproiiinito  to    Aat     W=n  tried  tb(™ghnady»»tfyj»J»fc 

5«riIK.  wbich,  long  .f«r  o«"!;r^nc^',^::cLT'" 

KoiM  bad  CMicd  to  e«Ut  a*  the  q,  ^^.'^  f,ic„dicu  ume  the  frieai 

cspilalof  Ibe  world,  was  to  use  aa  wiifnf.irt.ngniiurecairdfotaM, 
UorivalW  QiDOUnWot  of  the  aggre-         ^^  hot'img  doth  pnpu'il  ibc  Mow, 

gat*  niidoiD  of  Briiaio  '.  '  Siaiuo  UiiTi('niairenK<tr<'>'p'*r''' 
eaKoptiuieconitiiutamreiDpiibli-        ThcpoVi  of  wmrnhomdieAo*. 

cam,  que  ex  tiitMU  gcDenbui  illi).  In  taWtj't  dicluti  gucm  b>o«n> 
itmii,  Optimo,  el  pwulari  cenfuM         Hiiuieful cut wu «tr  ni|h. 

^ilU.  oeepL  Jo  irriiet  am-  ^.^    ^^^'^  ^^'^    ^^^   ^ 
nam  imBMpem  ac  ferem,  nee  om-       in'j^i,  wmi  mind  u.  die. 
DiaprKtermitleDdo,  liceolia  dvea 

de[eriare*  rcddat.'  How  boldly  painted,   bow  n* 

After  the  four  capital    poems  qujgitely  natheiic,  ai  a  dewripaioB 

tbat  we  bave  joit  oolised,  a  fifib  gf  fj^  jofij-ringt  cd*  buman  life,  u 

mif  bo  brought  forward,  which,  this  tait  ttaQzal     lam  acqnuoted 

in  ill  bind,  approocbes  much  nenr-  ^jth  nothing  uperior  to  it  id  iha 

•r  to  perfection  (ban  any  of  ibe  pre-  prodnctiont  of  ibe  mora)  muse, 
ceding}     I  allude  to   ihe  ilanzas        of  the  residue  of  the  Engliih 

Qn  Ihe  Death  of  Mr,  Robert  1^-  poelrj  of  Johnson,  the  grcaierpoa- 

vet,    the    conitani  companioa  of  ,jon  consists  of  lyric  cftuioas ;  a 

Johsion  at   bis  morDingi    meal,  department  >a  which  be  did  not 

for  near  forty  jean.      Thii    re-  pouentherequiutesforexcdluKA 

ioned  bot most  amiable  man  wu  Hewaatedenibusiaamfai  tbobif''' 

a'practitioncT  in  pbysic  among  Ibe  erode,  and  gaiety  fbc  the  leaer; 

lower  orden  of  pe<^>lein  I/jodon  ;  Jq  hit  perception  of  ihe  benitia  of 

bit  feet  were  ««}>  tmallj  bot  bit  nature,  aho,  he  was  defective;  tod 

bujlnesitoe&teDsite,  tbat  bis  walk  his  odei  on  the  aeasans  an,  viib 

-was  freqDCDtly   from  Hoansdilcb  respect  to  deecription,  li&leti  co- 

to  Maryleboncj  be  lived,  bovefer,  pid  of  traditionary  im^ety  ;  that 

lD,|Teat  obtcuiily,  though  perpe-  „„  Winter  it  the  beat,  aod  ibis, 

ftiuly  and  conscientiouily  employ*  though  vriUeo  with   madly,  il 

•d  in  mitigating  the  torrowt  of  po-  bad,  transcript  from  Horace.   Vm 

rerty  and  ditease-  Address  to  Frieodthip  is  of  ihe  nw 

The  sianias  on  ibit  man  of  great  ral  specie*  of  ode,  and  iberelora 

bot  bumble  utility  are  beyond  all  bettpr  adapted  to  bii  powert )  i> 

p^aiie.    The  wonderful  powefa  of    jtstentimentit  is  tender  and  ew 

Johnson    were    never    ibewn    to  ^^ .    jq  -its   diction  elegant  tnd 

greater  advantage  than  on  this  oc-  ^^^u 

cation,  Vhere  the  tubjcci,  from  its  fnni 

obtcnrily  and  mediocrii}'j  seemed  ,e*e: 

to  bid  defiance  to  poetical  <:fforts  ;  and 

il  is,  in  &ci,  wann  itota  ihe  heart,    Ij^q^ 

and  is  the  only  poem  from  the  pea    (hiM 

of  Johnson  that  has  been  bathed     licai 

with  tears.     Would  to  God,  that' 

on  every  medical  man  who  atlenda 

the  poor,  the  following  eitcoin'iuma    I^i 

coold  be  jottly  passed  !  "^ 


Blshry  of  Alyssinh. 
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To  the  Etiglish  ^ottry  of  John- 
•On,  may  now  be  added,  a  very 
beaatiful  translation  of  some  noble 
lines  from  the  Medea  of*  Euripi*les. 
It  bat  escaped  all  the  editors  of  bit 
works,  and  was  very  lately  intro- 
doced  to  the  world  in  a  volume 
6f  considerable  merit,  entituled 
**  Translations  from  the  Greek  An- 
•*  thology,  with  Tales  and  Miscel- 
•*  laoeous  Poems'*  A  parody, 
indeed,  by  our  author  npon  this 
pa.4sage  of  the  Grecian  poet  'Was 
poblished  by  Mrs  Piozzi  in  her 
•'  Anecdotes,"  but  it  is  of  little  va- 
lOe,  while  the  follo'ving  version  has 
preserved  all  the  elegance  and  pa« 
thos  of  the  originai. 

Med.  Eurip.  v.  \gO. 

Ttht  Titei  derivM  frDin  inciem  dayi. 
With  thoughtless  reverence  we  praiie ; 
The  rites  Chat  taught  us  to  combine 
The  joys  of  music  and  of  wine ; 
That  bade  the  feaft,  the  song,  the  bowl, 
0>rfiU  the  saturated  soul ; 
But  nc*erihe  lute  nor  lyre  applied. 
To  soothe  Despair,  ur  soften  Pridf,         • 
Nor  caird  them  to  the  gloomy  cells 
Where  Madness  rtTcs  and  Vengeance 
swelUy 


Whtre  Haf^  sits  muring  to  betray* 

And  Murder  medtutes  his  prey. 

To  dens  of  guilt  and  shades  of  cait* 

Ye  sons  of  melody  repair. 

Nor  deign  the  festive  h«ur  Co  eldy 

With  superfluity  of  joy ; 

The  board  with  Taried  plenty  croiM^d 

May  spare  the  luaxiry  of  sound* 

Of  this  exqatsite  morsel  of  Eu* 
ri^dea  Dr«  Joseph  Wartoo  bat- 
likewise  attempted  an  imitation^ 
which  possesses,  in  a  striking  d9<» 
gree,  the  tender  sentiment  of  th« 
tragedian,  clothed  in  versiticatioo 
of  the  sweetest  aielody.  I  shall 
transcribe  it  for  the  gratification  of 
my  readers,  and  in  ordsr  that  thejr 
may  compare  it  with  the  more  lite* 
ral  copy  of  Johnson. 

Queen  of  ev*ry  moving  measare^ 
Sweetest  source  of  purest  pleasure 
Music  !  why  thy  powers  employ 
Only  for  the  sons  of  joy : 
Only  fur  the  smiling  guests 
At  natal  or  at  nuptial  feasts  f 
Rather  thy  lenient  numbers  pour 
On  those  whom  secret  griefs  devour. 
Bid  be  still  the  throbbing  hearts 
Of  those  whom  death  o/  absence  parts^ 
And  with  some  soitly  whisper'd  air 
Smooth  die  biow  of  dumb  desfair.** 


HISTORt  OF  ABYSSINIA. 

£Proffi Mr.  Salts  Dissertation  inserted  id  Lord  Valivtia's  Voyages 

and  Trarels.] 


it 


ABYSSINIA  is  a  eorroption 
of  the  Arabic  word  Habesb^ 
signifying  '  coovena.'  This  nanae 
has  been  invariably  uied.  by  the 
Arabians,  though  adopted  iiv  mo- 
dern times  only  by  the  Ab>ss}ni- 
ans^  who  prefer  that  of  their  dif- 
ferent provinces,  as  Amharians, 
ISgrians^  or  the  more  general  one 
pS  <^Uim  (Chriatiaii6)j  of  wh^cb 


tbey  ate  extremely  prood«  and 
which  generally  was  the  first  word 
they  addressed  to  es  on  onr  enter* 
ing  the  coantry,  aoooropanying  it 
by  laying  hold  of  a  blue  silk  string 
routid  their  necks,  which  is  with 
them, the  indispntable  proof  of 
their  being  entitled  to  the  appella<* 
tioo.  In  their  books  they  are 
ftyted  £thIopiaDSj  sods  of  Ethiopia* 

Afpak 


(I«3  Hhten/ »f  Jhyuhua. 

Ag:<iii  flnd  Axomiani ;  bfatimi-     people;  tbcirinportanccifiowieftr, 
JarDame  lowIiicb(AiomitM)ibe7     pii>ereisively  dscliDed,    a*  Egjft 
wMo  aloae  designated  amoni;  ihe     advance:!  in  cornea uence  ;  foraa 
Bomaiii.     Maoyauihors,  particu-     ih<3  populalioD  of  ibai  couolrf  b- 
larljr  Ladolf,  a  wiiter  who  hxi  en-     creased,   it  natarally  extended  its 
tered  very  deeply  into  theifhiitorj,     conquest*  in  ibe  direction  of  tb« 
faave  loppoted  tbem  to  bare  patted     Nile,  compelling  (he  £tbiopiaDsto 
over  from  Arabia  i  but  to  ibis  there     reiire  lowardt  the  South.     Mann 
ale  many  objection!,  for  I  do  not     leenis  to  ba?e  been    the  potnt  it 
recollect  any   iiutance  of  a  nation     wbicb  tfaeir  progren  wh  Uc^iped ; 
luving  sent  back  (etilen  toil*  mo-     jet,  beyond  llils,  bands  from  Egrpt 
tber  country  j  yet  we  hare  an  ac-     afierwards  emigrated   and  leulcd 
count  in  Procopins,  of  a  band  of    themseltes  among  the  Etbiopko* : 
the  Axoraites,  on  invading  Arabia,     of  one  of  iheie  flighta  we  hate  u 
baTingbeeniopleased  vithit,  that    account  in  Herodotn*,  who  men- 
ihey  gave  up  their  ovn  country,     tioni  that  it  coositted  of  two  btui-' 
and  continued   there.     It  apftean     dred  and  forty  thooiand  in  numberi 
more  probable  from  the  general     that  they  were  called,  ai  a  nation, 
tenor  of  their  biftory,  that  tbey    Aatnsck,    or   Askam  y   (bat  tbej 
were   refugees  from  Egypt,  who     fled  from  Paammiiieoi  six  bandied 
conquered,  and  mingled  with,  the     and  thirty  yean  before  the  time  of. 
abon^nes   of  the  country;*  elce,     that  historian,  and  went  as  &rh^ 
from  what  source  could  they  de-     Tond  Meroe  ai  that  place  u  fttm 
rive  iheir  veneration  for  the'Nile,     EUnhamin.       Th*»  n.«it.   .~ 
of  the  consequence  of  which,  in 
Abyssinia,  ihey  could  form  noidea  ? 
Whence  iheir  style  of  building,  to 
tot^ly  ditferent  from  any  in  Ara* 
bia  }  Or  their  written   character 
which  rsai  essentially  different  from 
that  of  the  ancient  Cusic  i    The 
Greek  orEthiopic  writteti  from  the 
left  to  rightj  the  Cusic  from  right 
to  left;  the  former  having  eacbcfaa- 
racter  distinct   and  Hgaare  in   its 
form,  and  the  latter  chiefly  consist- 
ed pf  curve))  running  wildly   into 
•ach  other.  Even  the  very  form  of 
their  government,   vrhich  always 
appears  to  have  been  monarchical, 
points    out    Egypt,     ntlhei   tbia 
Arabia,  for  Ibeir  origin. 

But  as  this  is  a  point  of  consider- 
able importance,  ii  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  enter  a  little  deeper 
into  the  discussion.  * 

Tn  the  earliett  records  of  history, 
we  find  the  Ethiopians  represented 
ft  a  very  numerous  and  |>oweffuI 
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•vidence  od  (his  subject,  defxeods 
oo  the  authenticity  of  a  series  of 
chroDiclet,  said  to  have  been  kept 
regularly ,  by  the  priests  at  the 
ancient  city  of  Axum.  The  aa- 
tbority  of  these  has^  however,  been 
with  reason  disputed,  as  it  is  scascely 
possible  that  they  should  have  been 
preserved,  considering  the  wars 
in  which  the  country  has  continu- 
ally been  engaged.  Besides,  the 
evidence  of  the  Axutn  inscription 
teems  decisive  against  them,  as  a 
king  certainly  would  not  call  him- 
fleif  SQn  of  Mars,  who  prided  him- 
self on  his  descent  from  Solomon. 
It  seems,  on  the  whole,  probable, 
that  this  idea  was  borrowed  from 
their  dependents,  the  Homerites, 
and  was  assumed  long  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity* 

Whatever  their  religion  may 
have  been  in  early  times,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  exclusively 
attached  to  Tt,  since,  when  the 
.  Bomans  succeeded  to  the  trade  of 
the  Red  Sea,  they  found  the 
Axomites,  as  they  were  then  called 
ready  to  receive^  together  with 
their  merchandize,  (he  worship  of 
their  gods.  This  is  proved  by  the 
inscription  I  found  at  Axum,  where 
the  sovereign  of  the  country  styles 
himself  the  son  of  the  God,  the 
invincible  Mars,  even  if  we  do  not 
refer  to  the  second  Adulitic,  which 
if  aliqwed  to  have  been  erected  by 
an  Abyssinian  king,  would,  be  still 
more  satisfactory. 

It  is  only  about  one  or  two  ceor 
turies  after  the  commepcement  of 
the  Christian  sera,  that  the  Abys- 
sinian history  begins  to  emerge 
from  obscurity.  A  very  close 
conamercial  connection  was  then 
formed  with  the  coantry  by  the 
traders  from  Bgypt,  as  appears  in 
the  Peripliis,  and  the  Greek  lan- 
guage became  so  common  in  the 
irountry^  that  it  was  us^d  by  tfeo 


king  of  Abyssinia  to  commemorate 
his  exploits  even  so  far  in  the  in* 
tenor  as  Axum,  which  also  most 
strongly  corroborates  the  know- 
ledge of  Greek  attributed  by  th« 
Peripliis  to  Zoskalis. 

This  connection  with  Bgypt 
seems  to  have  added  greatly  to  their 
power  and  consequence  ii)  the  Red 
Sea :.  for  in  the  first  information  w« 
have  of  them,  we  find  them  con- 
fined to  the  western  coast,  and  the 
trade  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
Arabians :  but  in  a  «few  centuries 
afterwards,  wc  perceive  th^  be« 
came  masters  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  Arabian  coast, and  appointed 
viceroys  over  the  Homerites,  who» 
after  conquering  the  Sabeans,  had 
in  their  turn  become  subject  to  the 
King  of  Axom.  To  eirect  this, 
however,  jequired  a  long  period  of 
time  $  and  might  never  have  taken 
place,  had  not  a  peculiar  series  of 
external  and  favourable  circum- 
stances, concurred  to  farther  their 
progress. 

After  the  Phcenictans  had  ceased 
to  be  a  niaritime  power,  Egypt  had 
occupied  the  Red  Sea  with  her 
fleets,  and  had  engrossed  all  the 
valuable  productions  of  India  and 
the  east  of  Africa :  bat  <the  was 
content  to  hold  this  monopoly  in 
conjunction  with  the  Arabians, 
who,  from  time  immemorial,  bad 
been  joint  possessors  of  the  trade* 
Wh^n  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptole- 
mies had  been  overflirown  and 
Egypt  had  become  a  province  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  Romana 
succeeded  of  course  to  this  trade: 
but  the  genius  of  that  people  waa 
ill -formed  for  commence)  and  the 
very .  nature  of  their  governinent 
was  such,  as  to  render  their  power 
of  short  duration  in  tbia  part  of  the 
world ;  for  so  long  only  could  they 
hope  to  h6ld  it,  as  they  followed 
the  tine  ns^rked  oot  te  them  by 
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xht'xT  predecesion.  On  ihe  cod-  fomwd  a  itrj  powerful  nt^, 
ttmtj,  iniiead  of  adding  slrength  to  which  wat  enabled  to  UMime  a 
the  union  thai  ought  to  have  siib<  coniequenca  in  the  Red  Sea,  tbM 
listed  between  ibetn  and  [he  Ara-  the  ilwn  poMMiors  of  the  trade 
biani,  their  defiite  of  conqueil  led  were  unequal  to  oppoae.  Ofibeia 
:  them  to  lake  pMicuioji  of  their  sea  beta  we  have  inforniation  alio  !n 
porta,  and  even  to  tend  an  Amy  theAdtiliticandAxiicnimcriptioai, 
into  ihe  heart  of  their  countrj.  In  and  in  ihePeripl^,  written.  Icon- 
Ihi*  eipeditioD,  however,  they  ceive,  after  the  tim«  of  Ptinr,  who, 
ef&cted  nothing  of  coD^eqaence,  except  Siri^bo,  was  the  first  to  iw- 
but  were  baraued,  beffied,  and  lie«  thii  rising  nation  ;  the  latter 
driven  back  with  disgrace.  The  writer  hAving  only  renurked,  in 
Kmoieuess,  too,  of  their  wat  of  bii  account  of  the  Ethiopiatii,  that 
gorernmeni,  wai  in  itself  atone  "  as  jel  none  of  the  Etbiopians  bad 
sufficient  to  prevent  a  ICing  conti-  "  interfered  with  tbecommeicecf 
unance  eren  of  tfaeir  jnAuence  "  the  Bed  Sea."  Frtxn  d»e  dale 
here)  for  the  viceroys  of  Egypt  of  the  AJulitic  inscription,  thai 
wera  more  likely  to  think  of  en-  power  became  supreme  in  ihiipart 
riching  ibemMlvei,  than  of  bene-  of  the  world  ;  and  they  formed  t 
fiting  the  Egyptian  traders:  beeidea  marilime  barrier  between  the  1te> 
tbattbeEmpireitself  washastening  mans  and  the  Persiani,  which  hx 
fast  to  its  end.  These  circuni-  dntxd  the  former  toconciliste  then 
ttiDces,  added  to  ihe  inpineueu  by  repealed  embatiies,  and  annml 
and  indolence  of  (he,  Arabians,  presents,  ihemagnificeDceofwhicb 
made  an  opetiingforihe  neighbour-  itron^y  points  ooi  the  conse<]tienea 
ing  powers,  too  advantageous  to  that  they  held  in  the  •caleof  oaten 
be  long  neglected ;  and  accordin^y  politic*,  which  cxmseqnen^e  coot^ 
we  find,  that  it  was  shortly  after-  nued,  in  soaie  degree,  until  »  ctn* 
wards  laid  hold  of,  and  by  a  nation  liderable  time  after  ih<e  rite  of  tbi 
which,  until  the  Christian  ara,  had  Arabians  under  Mahomet 
been  known  only  by  vague  re- 
port. 

Theie  were  the  very  Egyptian 
tribej,  which,  mingling  with  the 
.ancient  inh^ihilantsof  (be  country, 
had  extended  their  conquests  east- 
ward, and  had  established  their 
power  at  Aium,  under  a  fi>udal 
aovereigntyj  agoverntnentwhicb, 
more  that)  all  othan,  is  likely  to 
attach  the  neighbouring  irthea  lo 
ita  interest,  since  it  does  not  n~ 
<)aire  any  change  in  their  general 
.^stem  of  policy,  lo  enahje  ibem 
lo  became  an  integral  pert  of  the 
state.  From  Axum,  their  con- 
quests soon  extended  to  the  Red 
Sea:  and  here,  finding  friend*  in 
the  inhabitanla  of  the  city  of  Ada- 
li»  (which  had  also  been  built  by 
fafii^eea  from  E^ypt),  (bey  togelhw 
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much  con  fuel  on ;  yet  it  is  most 
clearly  made  out  to  refer  to  the 
Axoroites,  by  St.  Athanasius^  and 
Constantiu8*s  letter  to  Aeizana  and 
Saeieana;  and  that  the  former  reign- 
ed at  Axum,  is  dearlv  established 
bj  the  Axum  inscription. 

Frumentius  and  iEdesius,  two 
yoang  men^  Christians,  bat  uoor- 
dained,  in  co[ii(>any  with  one  Me- 
ropius,  a  Tyriaoj  were  shipwrecked 
on  the  coast/ where>  being  cap- 
tared  by  the  barbarians,  Meropias 
was  killed ;  but  the  young  men 
y/ffsri  taken  before  the  King  of 
Axum^and  accepted  into  his  service. 
Afterwards,  on  the  king's  death, 
they  rose  to  great  honours,  even  to 
the  administration  of  the  govern- 
inent,  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Oaeea,  during  the  minority  of  her 
■on. 

By  theirvinfluence,  (he  foonda- 
tion  w^8  laid  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Abyssinians  ;  and.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  it,  Frumentius 
returned  to  Egypt,  and  was  there 
appointed  Bishop  of  Axam  by 
Athanasius,  in  which  capacity  he 
returned  to  Abyssinia.  On  the 
disgrace  of  St.  Athanasius,  Fro- 
laentius  was  attacked  by  the  Arian 
party,  as  appears  by  a  letter  from 
the  Emperor  Constantius  to  the 
Kings  Aiezana  and  Sazana,  now 
extant  in  St.  Athan :  Apol.  (vide 
B)  requiring  that  they  would  send 
Frumentius  to  Alexandria.  An 
embassy  also  was  seat  about  this 
time  for  the  same  purpose  into 
Arabia  anti  Abyssinia,  as  appears 
in  Pbilostorges  an  Arian  writer  ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  by 
this  embassy  w^  sent  the  letter  of 
Constantius  above  referred  to.  The 
ahief  oft  his  embassy  wasTheophi- 
loft,  an  Arian  bishop.  The  account 
nf  his  mission  is  valuable,  and  ap- 
pears to  me  not  to  have  been  be- 
fore iQ^oIently  notice^t  *  * 


He  was  an  Indian,  who  in  Con* 
st^ntine's  reign  was  sent  as  a  hostaga 
fronv  the  Divsei ;  and  being  a  man. 
of  great  learning  and .  kti  )wtedge« 
was  afterwards  raised  to  the  episco- 
pal dignity.    In  this  mission  he  is 
%M  to  have  carried  our  two  bun* 
dred  Capadocian   horses,    besides 
other    presents,     to   the    eastern 
princes.     He  bnih  three  churches, 
one  aiT  ipharon  in  Aiabia,  another 
at  the  Roman  emporium  at  Aden« 
and  anoiher  on  the  island  of  Ormut. 
He  then  passed  over  to  Diab6,  and 
to  many   other  parts  of  India  j 
crossingfrom  Arabia,  he  went  over 
to  the  ^thiopianscalled  Axomites, 
who  lived  on  the  left  side,  to  those 
sailing  up  the  Bad  Sea,  and  who 
were  so  called  from  their  metro- 
polis, Axum.  Having  there  settled 
every  thing  to  his  satisfaction,  he 
returned  to  the  Boman  territory. 
Besides  his  extensive  learning,  be  is 
recorded  to  have  understood  medi- 
cine   (hunc  enim   divina  virtute 
morbjos  curare  fama  celebras  erat). 
His  success  in  Abyssinia,  however, 
though  asserted  in  genera]  terms, 
can  scarcely  be  allowed,  when  we 
consider  the  high  favour  in  which 
Frumentius  was  held  i  for  if  we 
may  believe  the  Abyssinian  annals, 
which  here  are  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  Byzantine  writers,  both 
he  and  the  other  missionaries  with 
him,  were,  on  his  return,  received 
with  open  arms-  by  the    chiefs, 
treated  with  high  honour  and  re- 
spect, and  by  ihe  common  people 
almost  venerated  as  divine  agents. 
No  nation,  indeed,  ever  received 
the  Chmtian  religion  with  more 
willingness  than  the  Abyss! nians* 
so  that  a  great  part  of  them  were 
in  a  short  time  baptized  to  the 
faith;  lands  were  set  apart  for  the 
priesthood ;  churches  were  erected^ 
and  others  afterwards  excavated  out 
of  the  solid  rocks,  by  workmen 
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sent  for  out  of  Egypt^  by  the  orders 
of  the  Abyssinian  emperors,  ancL 
which  they  to  this  day  retain.  One 
of  these  I  saw  at  Abhahasuba, 
which  is  nndoubtedly  of  great  an- 
tlquity,  and  resembles  much  the 
architeclure  of  Egypt.  With  the 
riles  of  Christianity,  however,  they 
either  incorporated  many  cetemo- 
nies  which  they  had  borrowed  from 
the  Jews,  or,  which  is  perhaps  as 
likely,  they  received  Christianity 
mixed  with  many  Jewish  rites, 
which'  had  not,  in  the  early  periods 
of  the  church  in  £gypt>  been  so 
decidedly  separated  from  it.  Over 
this  church,  from  its  first  founda- 
tion, the  supremacy  of  the  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria  seems  to  have  been 
acknowledged,  for  the  Emperor 
Justin  writes  to  Asterius,  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  to  incite  the  King  of 
the  Axomites  against  Dupaan ;  and 
it  was  wisely  determined  that  the 
chief  priest,  or  Aboona,  should  be 
a  stranger  appointed  by  him  i  thus 
securing  to  so  remote  a  country,  on 
'  the  death  of  each  Aboona,  a  re- 
newed supply  of  learning  and  Chris-^ 
tian  knowledge,  superior  at  least  to 
what  was  likely  to  be  found  there. 
In  subsequent  periods,  from  time 
to  time,  many  holy  men  went  over 
from  Egyptj  who  were  invariably 
received  with  reverence  by  the  in- 
habitants, particularly  nine  or  ten 
of  great  sanctity,  between  the  year 
470  and  480,  whose  memory  is 
ftill  highly  respected  in  the  pro- 
vince of  l^grc,  where  as  many 
churches  were  built  and  called  after 
their  names. 

The  faith  which  they  received 
with  enthusiasm^  they  maintained 
with  firmness  ;  for  so  early  as  the 
time  of  Justin,  about  the  year  525^ 
when  it  appears  that  thejr  were  ab- 
solute masters  ot  the  Red  Sea,  we 
have  a  well  authenticated  account 
•f  a  formidable  army  having  been 


sent  over  to  assist  the  Chrisltans  ia 
Arabia  by  Caleb  Negus,  or  Ells- 
baas,  which  proved  successful.  It 
was  to  this  prince  that  NonnosBs 
was  sent  as  embassador  by  Jijistiii, 
part  of  whose  account  is  stdl  ex- 
tant in  Photius,  and  the  Aduliric 
inscription  was  also  copied  at  this 
time  by  Cosmas. 

This,  and  the  succeeding  FelgD  ef 
Guebra  Maskal,  or  Hellestbeus 
who  was  cotemporary  with  Justi- 
nian, and  to  whom  the  latter  sent 
JuUaous  as  embassador,  for  the 
pufpose  of  awing  the  Persians,  acd 
gaining  a  otonopoly  of  the  Indian 
trade,  particularly  silk,  form  the 
brightest  period  of  the  Abyssiniao 
monarchy^  as  clearly  ascertained  in  , 
history  3  but  I  think  we  may  pre- 
sume, that  it  was  also,  powerful  st 
the  time  of  the  second  Adulitic  \x^ 
scription  being  erected:  to  ascer- 
tain the  date  of  this,  is  therefbce 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Bat 
even  computing  from  the  time  of 
theAxum  inscription,  when  Aeiza* 
na  was  stiled  King  of  the  Home- 
rites  and  of  the  Sabacans,  it  will 
give  us  a  space  of  upwards  of  tw« 
centuries  for  the  duration  of  tbe 
superiority  of  Abyssinia  over  hn- 
bia,  and  consequently  of  its  com- 
mand of  the  Red.Sea^  although 
the  Arabian  authors  allow  the 
Abyssinians  to  have  absototclj 
ruled  by  their  viceroys  over  Arabti 
Felix  for  no  more  than  seventy- 
two  years.  Soon  after  HeileAbcui, 
or  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign> 
their  power  began  to  decline  in 
Arabia,  owing  10  the  desertion  of 
their  own  troops,  who  becinsB 
independent  settlers  there,  andtt 
the  increasing  power  of  the  Per- 
sians, who  were  gaining  io  thispsft 
a  decided  superiority,  and  whosoc- 
ceeded  at  Igst  in  driving  them  from 
the  countiy,  though  ihej  qaolest<^ 
the  coast  aftetvards  by  frequent 
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invastom^  and  kept  up  their  •io'*' 
liaenoe  io  the  Red  Sea  even  to  a 
later  period  than  the  time  of  Ma- 
hon)^t ;  for  we  find  in   Abnlfeda^ 
that  the  King  of  Abyssinia  gave 
protection  to  all  the  refugees  who 
then    fled  from  Arabia,    among 
whom  were  some  of  the  first  fanii- 
1tcs  in  that  country,    particularly 
Gafar>  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb,  in 
defiance  of  all  the  solicitations  nsade 
to  him  to  give  them  up.    After- 
wards,   when  the  Mabommedan 
dynasty  became  all-powerful  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world,  though  all 
their   Arabian    possessions    were 
taken  fi^om  them,  their  commerce 
and  their  consequence  annihilated, ' 
their  country  invaded,  and  even 
their  capital  itself  endangered,  yet 
the  Abysainians   remained  firm ; 
and  alone,  pf  all  the  nations  of  the 
Jz^att,  successfully  continued  to  de- 
fend their  63ith  against  the  fero- 
cious attacks  of  the  surrounding 
Mahommedac)    states.     Yet    the 
struggle  in  which  they  were  engaged 
was  severe  indeed  i  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  they  would  ultimately, 
and  even  shortly,  have  sunk  under 
it,  had  not,'  almost  at  this  tast  ex- 
tremity,   the  Portugtiese  arrived^ 
after  the  discovery  of  the  passage 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to 
their  assistance.    This  happened  in 
I  be  year  of  our  Lord  1541,  when 
Claudius  tat  on  the  throne,   who, 
as  well  as  his  father  David,    to 
whom  he  had  just  succeeded,  had 
been  for  some  years  engaged  in  a 
defensive  war    against  Mahomet 
Gragne,  King  of  Adel,  one  of  the 
most  blood-thirsty  savages  history 
has  recorded.    The  accession   of 
European  troops,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, soon  changed  the  face  of 
atfaira  j   and  after  many  desperate 
battles,  in  which  the  Portuguese 
were  chiefly  engaged  under  their 
llf  afe  cQmmandcr  pii^p  De  Qamai 


who  in  enterprize,  thongb  not  In 
success,  almost  equalled  his  brother, 
the  Moors  were  driven  back,  their 
king  kilted,  and  their  armies  nearly 
annihilated  ;  while  ail  hope  of  re- 
sources from  the  other  coast  werer 
cut  off  by  the  Portuguese  fleet, 
which  then  rode  triumphantly  in 
the  Red  Sea. 

It  has  been  usual  wiUi  many  to 
condemn  altogether  these  crusading 
expeditions;  yet,  in  this  instance, 
the  eflects  resulting  from  it  were  in 
a  high  degree  beneficial  to  the  em- 
pire of  Abyssina,  which  was,  ,in 
fact,  completely  saved,  by  the 
mode  of  warfare  then  introduced, 
and  by  the  progress  in  civilizatioa 
which  the  natives  made  under  the 
tuition  of  the  Poituguese,  al)d  to 
which  alone  is  to  be  attributed  the 
superiority  which  they  have  to  thia 
day  retained  above  all  the  nations 
around  them.  This  superiority  has, 
however,  been  kept  up  oi)ly  by  a 
continual  struggle,  which  gradually 
has  tended  to  weaken  their  power, 
and  render  tlieir  situation  every  da/ 
more  and  more  precarious,  so  as  to 
make  it  likely  that  they  may  not, 
without  assistance,  be  able  much 
longer  to  stand  out  against  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  Galla. 

Much,  however,'  as  we  may  ad- 
mire the  effects  resulting  from  tliis 
expedition  of  the  Portuguese,  we 
cannot  but  condemn  the  bigotry 
with  which  their  priests  attempted 
to  force  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion on  the  Abyssinians,  which 
succeeded  only  for  a  short  time^ 
merely  from  the  weakness  of  one 
of  their  kings.  For  they  were  not 
content  with  infringing  upon  their 
ancient  rites  and  ceremonies  ;  with 
altering  their  fasts,  and  denying 
them  a  participation  in  the  holy 
supper  i  with  burning  their  ajtar^, 
and  consecrating  new  ones ;  but 
thejr  were  absurd  enough^  which 
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iDor«  particatirlj  incenMd  iba 
peupie.  to  treat  them  nil  at  pagniu 
or  idoljteri.  by  insisting  on  their 
re-hapti»m  and  ihe  re-ordination  of 
tbuii-  pnetUj  thui  uoDeceuarilj 
beaping,  ai  their  kit)g  complataa 
in  one  of  hi)  letter*,  bapiiun  on 
bapiitni,  and  pTiralhood  on  priest- 
hood. To  thi*  their  Painarch 
added  the  fglly,  not  to  give  it  a 
worse  term,  of  daring  to  excom- 
inunicate  (he  legitimate  lovereigo 
of  the  country.  Sucb  repeated 
acti  of  aggression  at  length  broui^ht 
00  them  tbe  meriled  punuhment, 
at)d  tbe  eshaucled  patieace  of  the 
Ab/<iuaiani,  gave  way  to  a  bitier 
nncour,  which  bant  forth  in  ibe 
dettiuclioo  of  pait  of  tbe  prieiii ; 
in  the  expuUiun  of  the  rei( )  and 
finallf,  in  tbe  exciuaion  of  all 
•irani^eri  from  the  country.  Yet 
tbe  gratitude  still  felt  for  the  ter- 
vices  which,  ai  loldien,  tbe  Por- 
tuguese bad  rendered  them,  in- 
duced the  Abjsfiniant  to  treat  alt, 
but  tbe  priests,  with  kind  and  con- 
tinued alien  t  ion,  whidi  cannot  be 
more  atrongty  abewn,  than  by  an 
Mtract  from  a  letter,  wrilien  by 
Basilidea,  when  he  expelled  (M 
fiitfaeri  from  the  conntry. 

"  Lo,  oar  messengers  have  faith- 
"  fully  delivered  to  us  many  things 
"  that  you  said,  and  various  i«»ana 
"  that  you  urged,  when  they  de- 
*'  dared  to  you  ooi  comoMad  (bat 
"  yon  should  return  to  your  owo 
"  country.  First,  yoo  aay,  "  wa 
"  did  not  come  of  our  own  accord. 
"  but  were  lent  In  conieqnenoe  of 
"  repealed  letters  written  to  invite 
"at."  WhatI  doyonslill  pretend 
"  igooranceoftheHumerous  causes, 
"  tiiougb  10  clearly  bid  before  you 
"  in  our  fomwr  letter,  lor  which 
**  we  hare  obliged  you  to  migrate  to 
■*  your  own  country  i  why  seek  yoa 
**  Utit  we  should  againrepeattb^! 
^  JUcoUect  yoa  not  tha  late  fiercs 


"  diapntm  belwaen  7OD  md  tbe 

"  people  of  Abyaiieia,  nay,  lAick 
"  have  always  existed,  Irom  the 
"  contempt  in-wbich  (bey  have  held 
"  your  ri(es,  yoor  cereuMHiies,  and 
"  yoor  religion  ;  and  wtiieh  ha>« 
"  been  carried  to  aoch  i  leugih, 
"  (faat,  bad  not  God  protected  >-oa 
"  ou  high,  and  tbe  (avoar  of  001 
'*  emperor  below,  would  b»e  pre> 
"  Tented  your  staying,  I  will  oot 
"  sty  twenty-two  yeara,  hot  ewea 
"  half  a  year  in  ibecouDiry?  Jl  i) 
"  needless  to  describe  bow  bust 
"  men  for  this  cause  have  beea 
"  tscri6ced,  or  faow  many  laboon 
"  and  troubles  tbe  late  emperer 
"  suffered  in  yoor  canse,  sioc*  all 
"  this  mutt  be  frdkh  in  yoor  mr- 
"  mory.  Bni,  in  troth,  iho  Em- 
"  peror  finding  that  this  change  of 
"  religion  could  by  no  means  And, 
"  bimielf.aihebad&ntintrodQced, 
"  *o  be  again  changed  it )  relum- 
"  ing  to  ihe  Aittdamental  doatind 
"  of  his  faihera,  which  ia  the  rock 
"  of  the  Aleundncnfailb;  anddiii 
"  bocoafirmedbyhispabltcecEai. 
"  so  that  it  may  not  ^aio  be  altered 
"  from  generation  to  generatioe. 
"  What  belong*  to  Ibe  faiibfa)  ac- 
"  count  of  those  brave  Portugnete, 
"  whom  yoo  have  wished  to  reoU 
"  to  our  memory,  who,  in  Aettaa 
"  of  religion,  came  into  EtbiopM 
"  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Ci^ih 
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"  in  the  defence  of  them,  to  free  death  of  their  late  Aboona  Marcut^ 
*'  their  country  from  the  hands  of  and  the  failure, of  their  endeavoura 
a  plondcrer  and  a  robber,  com-    to  procure  another  from  £gypt.  By 

this,  the  last  tie  which  bound  them 
to  the  mother  country  iscuta<«under; 
divisions  among  the  priests  have  al- 
ready ensued  ;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  their  most  holy  rit^ 
are  likely  to  become  objecti  of  de- 
rision, from  the  slovenly  manner 
in  which  they  are  performeJ,  and 
the  sacred  character  of  the  priest- 
hood to  fall  into  contempt,  frocn 
the  dubious  authority  by  which  the 
priests  are  now  ordained  to  its  du- 
ttes.  To  this  may  be  added,  that 
the  little  learning  they  havis  among 
them  will  soon  be  exhaustea>  being 
cot  off  entirely  from  '  the  sotiroe^ 
that  supplied  it. 

It  appears  to  nde,  that  these  cir- 
cumstances call  for  the  serious  con* 
sideration  of  all  Chriiitians;  for 
when  so  much  trouble  is  taken,  and 
so  much  expense  incurred,  in  en- 
deavouring to  convert  infidels  to 


manding  an  army  too  truly  Ma« 
'*  hommedan.  These  men  ^  are 
**  worthy  of  twy  praise,  and  they 
"  received  their  reward  from  our 
"  kings,  so  than  they  planted  their 
''  vines,  and  tilled  their  lands  in  a 
"  country,  where  they  had  received 
*'  nothing,  not  even  a  foot  of  land 
''  as  an  inheritance.  And  whatso- 
•'  ever  they  have  left,  it  remains  to 

*'  their  children,  who  to  this  day 

"  live  among  us,  upon  the  bread 

**  granted  by  us,  and  bequeathed 

"  to  them  by  their  fathers  i  nor  is 

'*  there  any  one  who  can  say  to 

"  them.    What  do  you  here*?  or, 

V  what  business  have  you  an  this 

*' country  ?    since  all  know  that 

*'  they  came  for  the  public  good/* 
From  these  facts  it  will  appear, 

that  although  partial  heresies  and 

gradual  corruptions  nuiy  have  crept 

into  the  Abyssinian  church,  which 

was   the  natural  consequence  of    the  faith,  might  it  not  be  of  equal, 

their  peculiar  and  isolated  situation,    or  more  consequence,  to  give  relief 

yet  they  can  justly  claim  the  ho-    to  a  nation,  already  professing  ge« 

nour,  not  only  of  having  resisted  nerally,  the  same  faith  with  our« 
the  open  and  formidable  attacks  of  selves,  who  at  so  very  early  a  pe* 
the  Mahommedans,  but  likewise    riod  received  the  Christian  religion^ 


the  more  insidious  attacks  of  the 
Romish  church  $  as  also,  in  its 
earlier  period,  of  having  resisted 
the  Arian  schism,  and,  like  the 
Coptic  Greeks,  to  whom  iheir 
church  is  nearly  allied,  may  still 
consider  themselves  as  adhering  to 
the  faith  which  they  first  received^ 
At  the  present  moment,  however, 
the  nation,  with  its  religion,  is  fast 
verging  to  ruin ;  the  Galla  and 
Mussulman n  tribes  around  are  daily 
becoming  more  powerful ;  .  and 
there  is  reaiion  to  fear  that,  i^  a 
short  time,  the  very  name  of  Christ 
may  be  lost  among  them.  Some 
events  have  lately  occurred  likely 
to  hasten,  iheif  rallj  naradjj^  the 


cherished  and  defended  it  against 
its  open  and  secret  enemies,  and 
who  still,  maintain  it ;  not  pure  in- 
deed, but  as  their  established  fai(h ; 
and  to  prove  that  they  are  a  peopls 
not  unworthy  of  our  care,  let  tii 
refer  to  what  the  Jeskiits  have  said 
of  them,  at  a  time  indeed  when  ihey 
were  friend&,  but  whirh,  as  Ludolf 
well  observes,  ihey  never  tfier^ 
wards  contradicted^  in  a  letter 
from  Fremooa  tbey  write  (bus  ^ 
**  Let  it  be  particularly  noted,  that 
"  although  the  Abyssinians  hav« 
"  fallen  into  many  and  great  errors 
*'  concerning  the  fisitb,  yet,  ex* 
"  cepting  these,  it  is  certain  that 
*[  thcty  still  preserve  that  excelleai 

'^*  dispoiltiOD, 
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"  di«p<Mition,  and  good  iw>-iral  in-  "  an  geoeralljr  say,  Ihat  (te  mor» 

"  clioarion  to  all  virtue  and  piety,  "  noble  and  cultivalftd  among  ib«i 

"  which,  IVom  of  old,  llir-y  have  "  do  not  yield  to  Eurapeaaii,  tud 

"  pot»ess?d  ;  and  that  even  now,  "  that  those  of  the  lower  order  \a 

"according  to  what  ibe  Fathers  "excel  out  commcft,  people ;  « 

"  have  Si.-en,  much  fewer  tiui  are  "  that  there  i*  (caroely  one  imo:>; 

*' foiindamong  them,  than  inmany  "  thera  who  can  be  called  itu[ri 

"  other  Cbristlan  countries  in  £u-  "  and  fooliah,"  &c. 
"  rope,  where  oar  buly  failh  re-         Poncer,  whose  fidelity  aaa  tt» 

"  niaina    »*     yet    URCormpted."  relier  muit  ever  rank  bim  bi^b, 

Again:  "1'hty  give  with  much  (p.  342.)   bears  witness  to  ifac:c 

"  K'ilIingnenalinstDthepoor,>Dd  piety,    atlentioB  to  the  daiies  o[ 

"  Ifvat  slraogers  with  hospitality."  Ib^ir  religion,  and  their  ttDgokr 

The  Patriarch  AlphonsoMendez  moderation  with  regard  looUiai 

also  thus  speaid  of  them,  and  bit  differing  from   them  in  point  d 

snlhoriiy  ii  ot  great  weight,  con-  doctrine.    In  addition  to  these,  bj 

aidniDg  that  he  retained  these  opi-  own  obscTratioQi  tend  fully  iocc> 

aioni  alter  hii  expulsion  Irom  the  raborate  what  [  have  here  quotaL 

couniry  :    "  Tliry  are  wonderfully  I  believe  them  in  general  la  be 

*'  atl'eclMl  towards  divine  natters ;  pouetsed  of  most  escelleot  incu- 

"  and  have,  from  the  time  of  the  nations,  with  great   quicknesi  of 

"  Apustlf-i,  atnid  the  daiknest  of  underiianding,  and  an  sDMOusde- 

"  the  Gentiles  :indMahoinmedans,  sire  «f  improvement ;    and  I  aa 

••  kept  alive  a  spark  of  laiib  and  of  folly  perauatied  th«t  there  is  m 

"  the  Christian  name.     Above  all  pan  of  the  world  where  Enropeu 

"  thing*. ihcyarft  inclined  totead-  Influence  might  be  exerted  »i!l. 

'•  iiig  and  knuwiedge.    As  to  what  more    beneficial  eflects    ihui  b 

"  bt^luoe!!  to  their  ditposiiion,   I  Abyninia." 
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[From  E»;ayi  on  Profegsional  Education,  by  R.  L.  Edgoworth^   E>r.] 

"  11  .TORE  than  one- illustriont 
J_VA  foreigner  has  envied  the 
liappiiicn  of  our  English  country 
g«ni]. men  ;  more  than  one  foreign 
priuce  has  exclnimed,  "  The  life 
"  of  an  English  country  gentleman 
"  is  assur^ly  ihe  hapttjest  life  in 
••  tlie  world." 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  con- 
iition  of  pnglish  country  gentle- 
men, we  must  perceive,  th^t  much 
of  itieir  happiness  has  arisen  from 
tkiir  ind^pendeticeof  mind;  and 
ir^uch  from  their  maininining  what 
is  callad  iwArfWiutns/  /ortAu.    It 
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gtn^lenien,  from  the  desire  to  make 
a  figure  in  the  metropolis,  or  to  out- 
shine their  neighbours,  enter  into 
contests  of  extravagance  and  scenes 
of  fashionable  dissipation  ;  if,  in- 
Btead  of  living  upon  their  own  es- 
taros  and  attending  to  their  own 
affairs,  they  crowd  to  water-drink- 
ing places,  and  think  only  of  hazard 
or  Newmarket,  the  consequences 
must  l3e,  tlie  ruin  of  their  private 
fortunes,  and  the  forfeitute  of  their 
political  integrity.  Instead  of  being 
I  heir  country's  pride  and  tl:e  bul- 
wark of  her  freedom,  they  will  be- 
come the  wretched  slaves  of    a 
party,  or  the  despicable  tools  of  a 
court.     They  will  be  contemned 
aiul  ridiculed  by  their  superiors  in 
r^nk,  whom  with  unequal   steps 
t  hey  awkwardly  pursue.  They  will 
he  detested  by  their  neighbours, 
their  inferiors,  their  tenantry,  and 
dependents,    and  by  the    nation 
wiiosc  interests  they  abandon  or 
betray.    For  when  a  country  gen- 
tleman has  lived  beyond  his  in- 
come, what  is  his  resource?  not 
trade,  not  business  of  any  kind;  to 
tliat  be  cannot  stoops  for  this  he  is 
not  qualified.     He  has  no  resource 
but  to  sell  his  vote,  if  he  be  in  par- 
liament :  or  if  he  be  not,  to  solicit 
and  bargain,  perhaps  by  his  county 
interest,  with  parliamentary  friends, 
who  may  provide   for  his  sons  or 
procure  for  him  the  means  of  re- 
pjjring  his  shattered  fortune.     But 
what  can  restore  his  independence 
of  mind  ! 

How  much  the  ncblest  virtues 
depend  on  the  smallest  can  be  thor 
roughly  known  only  to  those,  who 
have  looked  closely  into  the  secret 
nriotives  of  human  actions.  The 
;reat,  the  brilliant,  and  the  solid 
/irtuef  of  integrity,  patriotism,  and 
generosity,  cannot  long  subsist, 
jiiless  they  be  suppoited  and  pro- 
.•cled  by  the  a^eoiingly  insignifi- 


cant and  homely  habiti  of  pradeno^ 
and  economy. 

If  this  were  a  treatise  on  political 
economy,   it  might  be  necessary 
here  to  define  the  term  luxury :  by 
some  writers,  it  is  used  to  signify 
every  thing  beyond  the  mere  neces« 
saries  of  life  ;  with  others,  it  com* 
preliends  chieAy  the  objects  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  with  others,  what* 
ever  implies  eifeminaby  of  man* 
ners.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain, 
that  a  taste  for  luxury  diminishes 
the  martial  spirit  of  a  people ;  and 
to,  restrict  men  to  the  necessaries 
of  life,  would  be  to  destroy  com* 
merce,  and  to  reduce  them  to  a 
state  of  Spartan  simplicity,  equally 
incompatible  with    modern  ideas 
of  happiness  and  modern  systetns 
of  defence.  The  principle  of  th« 
Lacedaemonian   system  of  defend* 
ing  a  country  seems  to  have  been, 
to  deprive  it  of  all  that  could  tempt 
an  invader.  In  modern  times.  Spar* 
ta  and  the  life  of  a  Lacedaemonian 
would  scarcely  appear  worth  fight- 
ing for ;  and  it  would  be  bad  policy 
in  these  days,  even  if  it  were  pos* 
sible,  to  restrict  the  pleasures  of  lifa 
to  that  of  bare  existence,  to  reduce* 
the  love  of  our  country,  embellish- 
ed by  commerce  and  the  arts,   to 
mere  habitual  attachment  to  tba 
natal  soil.  It  is  not  in  the  Spartan, 
nor  yet  in  the  ascetic  sense  of  the 
term,  that  luxury  is  here  used. 

Luxury  in  fact,  is  a  word  that 
mast  vary  in  every  age,  and  in 
every  country,  with  the  progrea  of 
civilization  :  it  is  not  a  positive  bvtt 
a  comparative  term ;  for  what  is 
luxury  in  one  rank  of  life,  is  tfot , 
luxury  io  another ;  and  the  luxu* 
ries  of  yesterday  become  the  neces* 
saries  of  to-day ;  no  general  or  per- 
manent definition  therefore  can  bo 
precise.  Sumptuary  laws,  whjch 
have  attempted  to  define  luxuries, 
have  always  been  absurd  and  in*  . 

competeiit. 
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csoipetent    Ob  Ihii  tabject  cnm*  iofaie  a  nobte  tnd  rationd  fviAi 

Boon  optnioD  ii  tfae  naly  (landard)  into  theDiiDdsofyotiih,  rsitc  tbea 

^■4  H  tbii  nriet  wiih   cimm-  above  that  pettj  emnlalion  in  «• 

Stance*,  ao  muit  tht  coDduct  of  pense  which  raioi  ib«  happioeu  of 

Individual!.  In  every  rank  and  ti-  fanlllei,  and  prepare*  the  dcMroo 

MatiE>i]  there  if  ■  certain   iiyle  in  ttoi)  of  kingdoma.      Uagoificent 

living,  in  boUEca,  eijaipige,  furni-  heaies  end  fiintitUK,  and  parki, 

tore,  which  is  asuil  to  perioiH  of  and  e^juipngei,  and  great  enteitain- 

that  elaM.      Whoever  in  anj  of  m«i)ta,  and  f^bionable  compiny, 

tbaaa  thingaviea  w'tih  penontofa  are  deured  not  to  mucfi  for  tba 

aupwior  itation   and    patiei    the '  piesiure  tbej  really  afford,  aa  far 

boQitdf  of  hia  rank  and  fortune,  the  diitinctkin  which  they  confer. 

may  be  justly  accoacd  of  beirig  lux-  Men  are,  wa  lee,  ai  proad  of  plain 

nriQiii  and  extravagant.  Hiose  who  cmrta,  at  of  gold  and  embrndery, 

coniider  the  wealth  of  natimia  aa  according  ai  tba  one  or  the  otlw 

the  firat  object,  are  right  in  with-  bappeni  to  be  tba  mode  ;  and  in 

lag  to  aDcouraga  this  speciea  of  the  same  manner  one  peivia  nuy 

luxury,  and  to  apeak  of  it  aa  (end-  be  pmnd  of  paying  hi*  debts,  and 

ii^  only  to  the  quick  traiiafer  of  living  witbln  hii  income,  while 

properly  a rtd  division  of  ^lalei;  aoMher  it  vain  of  bilking  duni, 

bst  thoae  who  consider  the  happi-  and  spending  t«ice  h  mt^  at  be 

nets  of  nations  a*  an  object  far  pre-  is  wortlL     Ymng  people  may  ba 

ferable  to  their  wealth,  will  wisb  taught  to  consider    certain  good 

rather  to  pmerve  their  moral  in-  qnalitiea  as  greater  diilinctioaa  (ban 

depeitdancfl,  which  ffiuat  IM  sacri-  those  external  marks  of  wealth,  t£ 

ficed  in  the  indulgence  of  theM  which  the  generafity  are  ao  anbi- 

taataa  for  eitravagance.  tionr.     From   his  cfaildbood,  Ae 

la  the  educetioD  of  country  gen-  son  of  a  conntry  gentleman  iboold 

tlemen,  tfaerefure,  early  careshoutd  bear,  and  aeo  in  bia  own  ftoiBy, 

be  taken  to  prevent  their  acquiring  that  independence  of  dutader  ii 

taatea,  that  may  render  them  ex-  respected  ^  pripcitrfea   of   beaeor, 

trarmant.     The  £rit  means  to  be  and  the  firtt  feeling*  of  genervsitj, 

naed  are  of  a  preventive  nature,  aboiild  bejoined  in  hiiyoangmiod 

Farentt  sbonld  avoid  giving  chil-  with  the  habita  of  economy.    Ra 

dren  false  noliona  of  tbevalneof  should  be  encouraged  lo give,  bet 

things,  by  praising  objects  qf  mere  never  to  waste,  fait  playthingi,  bit 

laxuiy,  by  anxiety  about  external  clothsi,  hii  money,  or  ray  (hiag 

appearance,  and  by  deference  to  that  can  be  uieAiI  to  hitntdf  or 
wealth  and  ahow.  They  thodd 
not  taacb  by  example,  that  oriia- 
tneilt  it  to  be  prefen^  to  utility: 
and  that  people  of  fashion  are  aupe- 
rior  tooLhermorlals.  All  who  have 
attended  to  children  knew  bow 
*  eaHy  th^  catch  itotiont  from  thoae 
tbey  lire  with,  arrd  faow  quickly 
iboy  form  deductiont  from  casual 
eaprestioB*- of  admiration  or  coo- 
tempt.  By  a  few  well-timed  worda 
at  prait*  or  Uane,  paresti  may 
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p)$\n  character  of  a  country  gen- 
tieman.     Even  before  a  child  can 
have  an  accurate  idea  of  whal  con* 
stltutesa  good  master,  a  good  land- 
lord, or' a  good  magistrate,  his  am* 
bition  may  be  excited  to  become 
\frh^i  his  ancestors  have  been  before 
liicn,  or  what  his  parents  and  friends 
commend  and  respect.    These  im- 
pressiona  may  be  made  witboat 
formal  lessons,  by  seizing  proper 
opportunities  as  they  occur.     If 
the  child  bear  his  father  speak  to  bis 
domestics  or  tenants,  or  the  coun- 
try people  ia   the  neighbourhood, 
with  kindness  ;    if  the  boy  sees 
that  his  Either  exerts  himself  to 
improve  their  houses,  to  add  to 
their  comforts,    to  prevent  them 
from  disputing,  and  to  do  justice 
among  them,  he  will  early  acquire 
Yome  notions  of  the  true  duty  of  a 
country  gentleman  :  and  if  he  hear 
his  &ther*s  dependants  and  neigh- 
bours speak  of  him  with  gratitude 
and  respect,  he  will  even  in  his 
childhood  be    touched    by  'these 
praises,   and  will  probably  resolve 
to  imitate  Jiis  father's  conduct  when 
he  grows  up  to  be  a  man*    Many 
things  occur  between  the  forming 
9nd  keeping  such  a  resolution ;  but 
h'ts  well  even  to  have  formed  it ; 
such  impressions  may  be  weakened 
by  time,  or  apparently  effaced  by 
mcceedinR  events :    but  it  often 
happens  that  notions,  which  seem 
to  have  been    obliterated,    recur 
\rhen  people  are  placed  in  circum- 
stances similar  to  those  in  which 
the  thoughts  were  first  introduced 
into  the  mind.     Much   has  been 
attributed  to  hereditary  propensi- 
ties, which  arise  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  examples  seen  in  childhood; 
these  recur  to  the  mind  at  the  ages 
when  they  can  be  imitated  :  hence 
it  ha9  often  been  •  observed,  that 
children,  who  had  no  resemblance 
to  their  parents  when  they  were 

i6Qg. 


young  become  like  them  as  th^ 
grew  older. 

To  stren;^then  the  impressioni 
made  by  example  and  conversation, 
preceptors  and  parents  should  se- 
lect from  books  illustrations  that 
may  amuse  while  they  instruct. 
The  works  of  Goldsmith,  of  Day, 
and  many  periodical  papers  of  Ad* 
dison,  are  M'ell  suited  to  inspire  a 
.boy  both  with  the  independence  of 
manly  character,  and  the  benevo- 
lent feelings  and  amiable  mannersi 
which  make  a  country  gentleman 
beloved  and  respected 

The  boy  will  hear  conversations 
about  elections  and  members  of 
parliament  3  he  may  happen  to  see 
an  election  :  the  time  should  then 
be  taken  to  impress  on  his  min4 
the  idea  of  the  duties  of  a  member 
of  parliament,  and  to  inspire  his 
young  soul  with  the  generous  senti'- 
ments  of  a  true  Briton.  He  should* 
for  instance,  hear  the  account  of 
the  Lord  Treasurer  Danby*s  visit  in 
King  Charles  the  Second's  time  to 
the  patriot  Marvel  in  his  garret  $ 
he  should  hear,  or  he  should  read, 
of  the  noble  iirmness  with  which 
Marvel  rejected  the  temptations 
that  were  presented  to  him  ;  ho 
refused  a  thousand  pounds  laid  down 
l>efore  him,  though  he  was  at  tbo 
time  so  poor,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  borrow  a  guinea  of  a  friend  as 
soon  as  the  Lord  Treasurer  depart- 
ed. The  boy  should  hear  also  of  the 
independent  patriot, who  was  found 
by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  supping 
upon  a  cold  shoulder  of  mutton  ij 
n  circumstance  which  convinced 
the  minister  that  he  could  not 
succeed  in  any  attempt  to  corrupt 
integrity  that  was  supported  by 
unblushing  frugality.  Anecdotes 
such  as  these  are  not  above  the  ca- 
pacity of  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
old,  for  they  require  no  knowledge 
of  the  world  to  be  tasted ;  and  the 
N  eniha&iasoi 
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enthuiiaim  that  generout  condact   forced  to  leek  distiacdon  b^  oiba 
excite*,  ti  always  most  felt  in  early    merits  tban  merdy  (bo«e  of  beit- 
joolb.     A  lew  such  facta  relaied    ing  acertaia  name,  orbeiagbeirio 
wben  (he  heart  is  warm,  may  make    a  certain  number  of  acre^i.     Mea- 
sn  indelible  impreiiion.    I'becon-    turing  themselves  with  olhers.thej 
trait  to  the  sturdy  respectable  cba*    will  learn  of  what  small  importanca 
racter  may  be  shewn  Ib  lucb   lives    they  are  ;   and  how  very  little  the 
as  that  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who,    world  thintu  of  those  things  whldi 
though  he  had  escellent  intent  ions,    have  pertisps  occupied  their  exdu< 
waiio  weak,  *o  imprudent,  and    liva  aitentloa.      TixKtc    pnaical 
•o  extravagant,  as  to  become  ut-    moral  leasoni  are  some  of  iha  qkA 
terlr  contemptible.    Once,  wben    salutary,    which    a    great  icbool 
Ik  was  raproachedby  Wbiston  with    teaches;  and  tbey  are  pecoltarlf 
bis  political  venality,  he  replied,    oseful  and  necessary  to  boys  who 
"  I  muil  ride  in  a  coach  ;  but  you    xre  not  intended  fm  any  of  thoaa 
''  can  walk."    This  answer  con-    professions,   where  coutinnalcoiD- 
tains  much  in  a  few  words.    Aiacc-    petition  keeps  the  lelf-ioiportance 
dotes  such  as  these,  told  at  happy    of  men  in  order,  and  where  variety 
inomeBls,  wilt  makea  strong  im*    of  circumstaDcet  mo  it  prevent  them 
piession  on  the  mind  of  youth:     from  contracting  habiia  of 'dogma- 
aud  thus,  even  wben  very  young,    tizing  obstinacy.    Tbe obstinacy  tif 
the  spirit  of  independence  mfly  be    ignorance  and  of  imaginary  Klf- 
•xcited  among  children.     All  this    importance  used  to  be  oi>e  of  lbs 
must  be  efti:cted  by  dnmralic  edu-    common   ludicrous  characteristics 
cation  during    the    years    which    of  our  Engllih   sqnirea;  but  iba 
boys  spend  at  home,  before  they    Sir  Wilful  of  Congrcve,  the  Wesi- 
Biesent  to  school,  and  during  the    ern  of  Fielding,    and   the  Toay 
VKaiiuni,  which  they  pas:  with    Lumpkin  of  Goldsmith,   are  not 
tbeir  parents.    The  heirs  o(  npu-    now  to  be  found  in  the  most  rctnote 
lent    gentlemen    should    not    be 
-   brought  op  in  their  father's  house, 
■or  near  ilieir  father's  estate,   lest 
they  should  imbibe  undue  idea*  of 
ibeir  own  importance,  and  grow  up 
with  the  contracted  notions  com- 
mon to  persons,  who  hear  ouly  of 
their  own  possessions,  and  see  on- 
ly Iheir  own  dependaoti.     Young 
aquirei  are  apt  to  fancy  that  there 
is  notliihg  in  the  universe  equal  to 
iheir  father's  house,  and  their  own 
neighbourhood  ;  and  that  no  opi- 
jiion*  can  be  raiioml  or  right,  but 
those  which  they  buve  been  ai:cai- 
tomed  to  hear,  from  half  a  doien 
domestic  oracles.     For  this  reason 
they  should  be  sent  lopublic  schools 
9t  3  distance  from  their  friends  and 
^coooeiions,  where,  mixing  with 
.((rangers  and  equals,  they  wjll  I)e 
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Uliicfa  be  eoald  not  psy.  It  is  trtie, 
that  the  undexstanding  cannot  in 
any  class  of  men  be  too  much  en« 
larged  3  but  it  may  be  too  much 
refined  -,  it  may  be  misapplied  to 
subjectsof  little  use  to  the  posses- 
sor, in  the  situation  in  which  be  is 
destined  to  live  ;  this  must  lead  to 
the  neglect  of  substantial  duties^ 
consequently  to  the  degradation  of 
the  character  of  the  individual.   A 
youth  may  be  warned  of  this  dan- 
ger, but  be  should  not  be  discou- 
raged from  cultivating  a  taste  for 
painting,  poetry,  or  for  any  of  the 
fine  arts  or  liberal  sciences  f  pro- 
vided his  taste  do  not  lead  him 
into  extravagance,    and  provided 
he  possess  in  theory,  and  apply  in 
practice,    the  knowledge   that  is 
peculiarly  requisite  to  a  master  of 
a  family,  a  landlord,  a  magistrate, 
a  grand  juror,  an  elector,  and  in 
the  most  comprehensive  sense  of 
the  word,   a  good  subject.    The 
'tange  of  knowledge  requisite  to 
fulfil  these  duties  with  propriety  is 
much  more  extensive  than  can  be 
conceived  by  men  of  contracted 
views.    To  be  a  good  .landlord 
and  a  good  magistrate,  a  man  must 
not  only  have  a  desire  to  serve  bis 
tenants  and  to  do  justice  to  all  who 
appeal  to  him,  but  he  roust  know 
how  to  be  just  and  benevolent ; 
otherwise  he  will  be,  as  the  pro- 
verb says,  "  quanta  luon  eke  val 
"  nUnte,*'  so  good  as  to  be  good 
for  nothing.    The  more  conscious 
he  is  of  right  intentions,   the  more 
positive  and  active  he  will  be  in 
Riaintain^g  his  opinions  and  en- 
forcing his  authority  i  and  the  more 
obnoxious  and  dangerous  he  must 
consequently  be  to  that  portion  of 
the  community  over   which    his 
power  and  influence  extend.    An 
<»pulent  country  squire  might,  for 


instance,  encourage  his  tenants  to 
improve  their  condition,  by  intro- 
ducing intricate  modes  of  agricul- 
ture,   by  directing  industry .  into 
new  channels,  by  bounties  to  fos- 
ter infant  manufactures,  by  cha- 
ritable donations  to  those  who  hava 
large  fiamilies  of  children,  by  re- 
straints upon  emigration,  by  rt^gu^ 
lating  markets,  by  raising  or  low- 
ering tlie  wages  of  labour  :  but  a 
man  who  attempts  any  of  these 
things,  a  man  who   attempts  any 
one  operation  in  political  economy 
without  understanding  the  princi- 
ples of  fhat  science,  runs  the   ha- 
zard of  doing  evil ;  he  can  do  only 
partial  good,  and  that  merely  by 
chance.    Persons    who    have   ao 
knowledge  on  these  subjects  arer 
apt  to  mistake  the  very  signs  of 
prosperity  in  states  for  symptoma 
of  decay,  and  are  alarmed  by  alte- 
rations, which  are  incident    and 
necessaiy  to  countries  in  certain 
circumstances.     For  instance,   the, 
changes  in  the  rate  of  interest,  the 
putting    down    monopolies,    the 
lowering  the  price  of  provisions,  or 
the  disposition  of  tenantry  to  emi- 
grate, have  all   been  the  subject 
of  loud    lamentation  with  short 
sighted  persons.     A  landlord,  who 
should  act  in  consequence  of  his 
prejudices    in    these    particulars; 
vould  injure  not  only  his  private 
interest  and  thai  of  his  tenants, 
but  as  hr  as  in  him  lay,  would 
tend  to  retard    the    progress    of 
civilization  in  his  country.     These 
subjects  are  so  intricate,  and  it  is  so 
hazardous  to  meddle  with  them, 
that  even- if  the  study  of  political 
economy  were  only  to  teach  coun- 
try gentlemen  to  refrain  from  rash 
interference,  itwouldbeof  mau« 
rial  service. 
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ON  IDEAL  BEAUTY  IN  PAINTING.- 

[Prom  Mr.  Ofib'i  LccIutm,  delivered  at  tbe  Boyal  Academy,] 

(( '|y>  know  an  art  thoroughly,  cstive  of  three  distinct  tgea,  er 
wo  tniut  know  its  objectt  itagej  of  refinemeat,  in  Ibe  pro- 
which,  in  regard  to  painiiitg,i»  not  grew  or  painting.  First  those  of 
quite  io  rjiy  3*  it  appcnrs  ai  tirsc ;  which  ibe  authors,  agreeing  with 
lor  though  all  agree  ihat  iis  pur-  Oryden,  that  "God  oever  nui» 
pose  IS  lo  iniiiaiu  nature,  yet  the  hit  work)  for  man  to  mead,"  and 
vast  s'.^perioriiy  pnss:;£sed  by  mniiy  gnderitaudiog  natute  at  ftriciJy 
work I'uf  art  over  others  equally  meaning  the  visible  appearaoce  or 
challt-i^rntg  to  be  considered  aa  thiaga  (any  alieration  of  wbicb 
true  and  Iditbful  repTetenlaliont  of  would  at  least  be  uanec«caary  and 
natiire,  bhowi  that  loma  limitation  I m pertinent,  if  aot  pro^ce),  haro 
and  explanation  of  this  very  exieo-  in  cousei]uence,  coafined  tbent- 
live  and  complicated  term  i*  oe-  aelvei  to  the  giving,  ai-  ^  » ia 
cesiary  to  our  forming  a  correct  thetn  lay,  an  exact  copy  or  trans- 
ideaof  it's  meaQing  in  respect  to  crlpt  of  iheiroriginals,  asthejbafp- 
^rl  I  without  which  itwill  be  vain  petied  to  present  iheiairivei  with- 
to  bold  it  up  as  a  itaQda^d  or  mea-  out  choice  or  select  ion  of  any  kind 
■ure  of  the  vatioui  neriti  of  tha  >i  to  the  manner  of  their  being. 
different  votki  in  painting.  Secondly,  those  in  which  theartisti 

The  gross  vulgarity  and  mean-    departing  a  little,  from  thii  bigotry 
neuof  the  Dotcb  ;  the  pert  frivoli-    in  taste,  have  ventured  to  rqecl 
tr  and  bombast  of  the  French  j  the    what  they  considered  as  mean  lad 
Gothic,  dry,  and  tastelesi  barba-    nnintereating  in  nature  and  endea- 
rism  ot  the  old  German,  ■■  well  gi    voured  to  choose  tha  rao«t   perfect 
thephilosophiegrandeurof  thcBo-  ,  models,  and  reodnr  them  in  die 
xnan  school,  may  all  be  e(]ually  de-    best  point  of  view.   The  third  cUn 
fended  on  the  ground  of  their  being    woukl  consist  of  the  works  of  ttiQW 
atroDgand  faithful  repretentaiions    who,  advanced  another  it^ia  tbo- 
ofnaiureof  some  «ortor  other.  In 
raal  objecli  also,,  the  base  and  tho 
refined,  the  dross  and  the  metal, 
tlie  diamond  in   its  rough  pebbiA 
slate,  as  well  as  when  polished, 
aet,  and  presented  in  its  brightest 
blaze,   the  goilrt  oftliaAJps,  as 
weU   as  th»  mos'  perfect  beauty, 
areallequally   naluro  :— .but  who 
ever  thought  ibem  equally  proper 
aubjects  for  the  pencil  ? 

In  taking  a  general  view,  and 
comparing  the  productions  of  art, 
iher  will  be  found  easily  diviiiUe 
into  three  distinct  classes,  formed 
ripoo  three  distiuct  principles  or 
moii^  of  sedng  nature,,  and  indi* 
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effect,  1x)t1i  as  to  pleasure  and  im-  the  larger  f  hare  of  its  absurdit^r 

provemeaCf  which  it  is  calculated  and    insipidity,    its    consaoipttva 

to  produce  on  the  mind,  of   the  langoar,  and  its  coquetish  ad'ec- 

spectator  >    and  hence  the  pure,  tat  ion. 

simple,  energetic  and  consi^itent  I  will  not  undertake  the  peri  Ions 
principle  on  which  it  rests  is  indu-  task  of  defining  the  word  beauty  ? 
bitably  to  be  considered  as  the  true  bnt  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting 
and  real  interpretation  of  the  term  that  when  beauty  is  said  to  be  the 
nature,  always  to  be  kept  in  view,  proper  end  of  art,  it  most  not  be 
not  only  by  ail  who  would  excel  in  understood  as  conhning  the  choice 
painting,  but  by  all  who  wish  to  to  one  set  of  objects,  or  as  break- 
JIttain  the  highest. style  in  any  of  ing  down  the  boundaries  and  dd« 
the  imitative  arts.  stroying  the  natural  classes,  of'* 
Many  painters  and  critics,  from  ders,  and  divisions  of  things  (which 
observing  the  difficulty  oi  settling  cannot  be  too  carefully  kept  entirte 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  term  and  distinct)  ;  but  as  meaning  tfaa 
Nature,  have  thought  fit  to  substi-  perfection  of  each  subject  in  its 
tnte  ^ea»/y  in  its  stead,  as  the  im-  kind,' in  regard  to  form,  colour, 
mediate  object  of  the  great  style  of  and  all  its  other  associated  and 
art.  But  beauty  being  a  word  to  consistent  attribntes.  In  t bisque 
the  full  as  indefinite,  if  not  as  com<»  lified,  and,  I  will  venture  to  sajr, 
plex,  as  the  word  nature,  we  shall  proper  acceptation  of  the  word  in 
not  be  surprized  to  find  that  many  regard  to  art,  it  piay  be  applied  to 
painters  of  no  mean  abilities  have  nearly  all  things  most  excellent  m 
been  led  into  very  fatal  mistakes  their  different  ways.  Thus  wc 
from  erroneous  add  inadequate  have  various  modes  of  beauty  ia 
conceptions  of  its  meaning:  we  thestatuesof  the  Venus,  the  Juno, 
ahall  n6t  be  surprized  at  the  namby  the  Niobe,  the  Antinou^,  and  the 
pamby  style  of  many  of  the  works  Apollo  ;— and  thus  we  may  speak*, 
of  Aibano  ;  we  can  hence  account  without  exciting  a  confusion  cC 
for  the  manner  and  affectation  of  ideas,  of  a  beautiful  peasant,  aa 
Gnido,  who,  understanding  the  well  as  of  a  beautiful  princess,  ci€ 
term  in  too  confined  a  sense,  a  beautiful  child,  or  a  beautiful  oM 
thought  he  was  of  course  to  paint  man  ;  of  a  beautiful  cottage,  n 
on  every  occasion,  the  handsomest  beautiful  church,  a  beautiful  pa- 
woman  possible  ;  and  taking  ac-  lace,  or  even  of  a  beautiful  ruin» 
Gordingly,  in  his  opinion,  the  mos(  The  discovery  or  conception  of 
beautiful  antique  statue  for  his  this  great  and  perfect  idea  of //iiV'^r, 
model,  be  constantly  repeated  in  of  nature  in  tti  puVest  and  most 
his  works  the  same  face,  without  essential  form,  unimpaired  by  dtss- 
variation  of  expression  or  character,  ease,  nnmutilated  by  accident,  atid 
whatever  was  the  subject,  situation,  unsophisticated  by  local  habiiS'and 
or  action  represemed ;  whether  a  temporary  fashions,  and  the  exem* 
Venus  or  a  milkmaid,  the  Assump-  pUfication  of  it  in  practice,  by  get* 
tion  of  the  Virgin,  the  Death  of  ting  above  individual  imitation, 
Cleopatra,  01  Judith  cutting  off  the  rising  from  the  species  of  the  ge* 
headof  Holoternes.  Thisprinci-  nus,  and  uniting,  in  every  subject^ 
pie  has  also  evidently  been  the  all  the  perfectiori  of  which  it  is  ca* 
great  stumblingrblock  of  the  whole  pable  in  its  kind,  is  the  ultimate 
French  school,  to. which  it  owea  cxeriioa  of  human  gentttt.    Hi^ 

thertQ 
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tberto  shalt  ibou  go,  and  no  futlher  tketcbe*  of  form,  coloar  and  »bit- 

—  every  iiep  in  etery  direction  soever   else  U  mora  ittimedi»c<.T 

ffOEOlliii  pole  of  Irulh  isalike  ro-  addreistsl   to  ibe  aglit  ;   aod   ttw 

trograde — tor,  togeni^ralizebeyaDd  Drama,    however  impatiioned  and 

ihe  boundaries  of  cbaracier,    \o  intereiling,  can  only  Bxhiktft  fona 

compuse  ligorei  of  do  tpecilic  .ige,  and  ^luiioa  ai  they  actnaltj  exist : 

(ex,  or  destination,  wlthnopredo-  but  the  utmost  conceivatria  pert'ec- 

minant  quality  or  particular  end  to  tionof  form,  of  majeiiy.of  chatac- 

be  answered  in  their  construction,  l«r,  and  at  graceful  «od  eoergef.e 

istoviolala  propriety,  destroy  in-  action,  have  nopbysical  esUlence; 

-lereit,  and  lose  ilie  very  essence  of  ihey  are  horn,  bred,  and  reaide  ia 

beauty  in  contemptible  noihiiignest  the  humdu  im3g>naiioa  only,  octet 

•and  insipidity.  to  be   drawn   Itom  ibeoce  but  by 

Conceptions  of  bcauly  or  perfec-  the  hand  of  the  consamnEite  artist, 

tion  lake  place  involantarily  in  the  working  on  the  lablimcit   princi- 

miod,  through  the  medium  of  that  plei  of  bii  art.     Here   it  .may  b< 

wonderful  and  povverful  principle,  necessary. to  notice  that  tbe  term 

the  BUOciaEion  nf   ideas:   but  they  id<:al.     like   those   of  nature  aed 

.will  be  very   far  from  distinct  or  bcaaiy,    has    probably  beta   iba 

correct,    ucileu  we    also  etnploy  sonrce  of  very  great  and  grievous 

iDiJch  itady  of  tbe  laws  of  nature,  errors.     Instances  have  occorredof 

investigate  closely  ber  methods  of  some,   who  have  even  been  so  ib- 

jltaining  her  purposes,  observe  ac-  surd  as  to  think  cokninng,  ckian 

cunilely   her  rules  of  proportion,  scuro,  and  all  that  coalribulei  to 

•and  bow  they  are  varied  in   every  tllusioniDpainting,asbeoeatb  tbrr 

jdeparlmeni  of  character,  deveJope  attention  ;  who,  becmae  they  btra 

.the  contieiion  of  tnind  with  mat-  heard  that  nature  might  be  im- 

ter,  trace  their  I'eciprocaletfecis  on  proved  upon  in  some  particulsrs, 

each  otlier,  and  learn,  in  al]  cuea,  have  fondly  imagined   that  theii 

to distinguii^  the  harmooious.coD-  composilionsapproachedtlieberoia 

aistent,  and  energetic,  from  the  ab-  and  poetical  io  prsponioo  ai  ibey 

turd,  superStious,  and  inefficient  reci-'deJ  from  nature,  and  becKna 

Aombinaiioni  of  partt  and  pritici-  muddy,  tame,  and  monotoooas  ta 

pies.  IheeRiK^t;  forgetting  i bat  tbe  ideal 

At  tbe  itit»t  fashionable  and  a|H  bai  reference  to  tbe  IbrcDi,  chanc- 
proved  metaphysicians  of  the  pre- 

•ent  day  seem  inclined  to  deny  iba  \ 
existence  of  general  ideat,  I  shall 
■ot  contend  for  tbe  proprie^  of 
applying  that  term  to  ideas  formed 
on  the  priaciplea  I  have  been  men> 
tiooing ;  but  nnder  whatever  de> 
wimiiiation  they  maybe  classed,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  the  ' 
true  and  genuine  object  of  tlie  high- 
est style  of  painting.  Poetry, 
though-  unlimited  in  its  field  of 
description,  and  omnipotent  as  the 
tehicle  of  relation  and  aentittient, 
ia    eapible   of  giTlnj;   but  f^nt 
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•f  eicellehceare  incompatible  with 
each  other  I  could  never  conceive : 
nor  will  the  barren  coldness  of 
David^  the  brick-dust  of  the  learned 
Poussin,  nor  even  the  dryness  of 
Raffaele  himself,  ever  lead  me  to 
believe  that  the  flesh  of  heroes  is 
less  like  flesh  than  that  of  other 
men ;  or  that  the  surest  way  to 
strike  the  imagination,  and  interest 
the  feelings,  is  to  fatigue,  perplex, 
and  disgust,  the  organ  through 
which  the  impression  is  made  on 
the .  mind. 

Let  it  therefore  be  always  un- 
derstood that  the  end  of  painting, 
ill  its  highest  style,  is  twofold  : 
first,  the  giving  effect,  illusion,  or 
the  true  appearance  of  objects  to 
the  eye  $  and,  secondly,  the  com- 
bination of  this  with  the  idea*,  or 
the  conception  of  them  in  their 
utmost  perfection,  and  under  such 
an  arrangement,  as  is  calculated  to 
make  the  greatest  possible  impres- 
sion on  the  spectator. 

With  such  purposes  in  view, 
consisting  of  such  a  multiplicity  of 
parts,  and  requiring  such  sfn  un* 
common  assemblage  of  powers. 


mechanical  and  mental,  of  hand,  of 
eye,  of  knowledge,  of  judgment, 
of  imagination,  and  of  indefatigable 
perseverance  in  study  and  practice, 
to  enable  a  man  to  perform  any 
one  part  ii^ith  tolerable  success,  it 
can  be  no  wonder  that  the  art  has 
not  as  yet,  in  modem  ^imes  at  leasts* 
reached  the  desired  perfection;  nor 
ought  we  to  be  surprized  to  find 
even  the  most  celebrated  masters 
materially  defective  in  someone  oi^ 
more  of  its  branches,— those  who 
possessed  invention,  having  been 
frequently  deficient  in  execution  ; 
those  who'stndied  colouring,  hav* 
ing  often  neglected  drawing  ;  and' 
those  who  attended  to  form  and 
chafflcter,  having  been  too  apt  to 
disregard  composition,  and  the  pro- 
pel^ management  of  light  and  shat* 
dow.  The  whole  together,  indeed^ 
seems  almost  too  great  for  the  grasp 
of  human  powers,  unless  excited, 
expanded,  and  invigorated,  by  such 
enthusiastic  and  continued  encou« 
ragement  as  that  which  exclusively 
marks  the  bright  asra  of  Grecian 
taste."^ 


■k« 


ON  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 
[From  the  Works  of  the  late  James  Barry,  Esq.] 


"  npHE  manner  of  building 
-»-  called  Gothic,  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  the  invention 
of  the  Goths,  as  the  name  imports, 
and  to  have  been  brought  into  Italy 
by  those  barbarians,  after  they  had 
established  themselves  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  empire.  There 
are  others,  who  brieve  that  this 
method  of  building  came  into  £u« 
Tope  from  the  east.  As  to- the  for- 
mer of  those  opinions,  I  am  per« 


suaded  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
produce  positive  proofs  that  the 
northern  people  had  any  species  o^ 
architecture  at  all  before  their  in« 
tercourse  with  the  Romans,  or  that 
their  habitations  were  other  than 
holes  in  the  earth,  or  built  o^ 
wood,  or  of  mud  and  chaff,  as  is 
still  practised  in  patts  of  England 
and  Ireland. 

The  Irish  historians  say«    that 
the  Doroliag  of  St.  KtaiuiD,  built 

in 
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in  tlieeightborninlhceninry,  vas  nble  in  ihoM  baildtaga  MCC&d  ■ 

the  dm  none  building  erected  in  Italy,  even  befwe  tha  Ml*  wk» 

Ireland,    I  cnn  eaiilr  conceive  ibat  much  declined,  and  lot^  before  the 

Brcbi'ecii  might  have  gone  into  Gothi  bad  aoffooliog  there.   Tbe 

noTlherDCounliiei,  and  introduced  number  of  examples  iberaareof 

their  art  and  notiona  of  'ornament  Ifai*  in  all  the  difereot  patti  of  ar- 

and  magniticenre,  a)  the  Roman*  chitectiue  growing  oat  of  one  ane- 

didat  Niunei,    &c.  but  it  contra-  (buraodiacreaaing,  have coofioced 

dicti  all  thai  we  hnow  of  the  na-  me  that  the  Gothic  arcbitednre  b 

ture  of  art,  (o  nippoxe  that  archi-  nothing  inore  than  the  architeetora 

tecture  ai  an  ornamentil  art,  de-  of  the  old  Greeks  aud  Boman*  is 

pendMitopon  designing  aod  iculp-  the  ttale  of  final  corroptioo,  ts 

nre,  could  pouibly  grow  up  of  it*  which  it  had  fallen, 

■elf  in  oottutrics  were   aculptnre  Tbe  baildings  erected  betwaeo 

and  the  reprcientattoa  of  natural  the  tinaea  [>f  AHgDitntand  AdiiM, 

abjecta  waa  not  previoiiil/  iludied  areatmnchreiQatkaUeforachaatt 

and  practiMd.  aod  manljr  plahineta,  ai  tbe^an 

Tbe  other  opinion  of  tbe  oriental  for  elegance  and  beantjr,  Tb* 
original  of  ihii  kind  of  architecture,  three  Grecian  orders,  empl^Md  io 
wiU  be  alio  found  upon  eiamina-  the  buildiogi  erected  m  this  period, 
tiongroondleis  and  chimerical,  and  arepreterved  in  great  porttj  |  and 
itooe  of  ihotemittakeswhich  men  the  Roaian  or  compcaiie  ordef 
might  easily  fall  into,  who  are  us^d  in  the  arch  of  Titiu,  was  in- 
more  teamed  in  history  and  tbe  genioaily  enough  conalrocied,  and 
revolutions  of  goTBrnmeni,  than  happilynnitedwitfagreatiimfdiaij 
they  are  knowing  in  the  art*.        -  the  ornamenli  of  the  two  Grttk 

It  i*  well  known  that  arcbitec-  order*,  Itofa  whence  it  was  taken, 

tore,  01  well  as  all  the  other  arts.  Hitherto    there  was  nothing  re* 

ftW  greatly  into  decay  at  ibe  de*  proachabie  j  bat  there  is  discofer- 

clina    of     the     Soman    empire,  able  in  the  building  elected  afier 

George  Vaaari,  ia  tbe  poem  to  hi*  Severus,  a  too  great  fondoe**  far 

liveief  the  painters,  has  taken  no-  ornament,  and  a  desire  of  aoYelif, 

tice  of  this  above  two  hundred  and  compoandiog  the  paro  of  ar- 
years  li nee  :  heobserves,  Ihitdiiy 
afier  day  they  declined,  and  lost  by 
little  and  little  the  perfection  ot 
design,  even  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Goths.  He  speaks  with  great 
feeling. good senBe,and  knowledge. 
On  thii  decline  trf  the  arts  j  anti 
be  is  K  jti't  and  spirited  in  the  de- 
*cripiions  he  ha*  given  of  the  bar- 
barities of  Gothic  .tJcii  I  lecture, 
that  1  sm  mrpriied  he  did  not  ob- 
•trre  the  connexion  there  was  be- 
tween them,  end  (bat  it  wm  boi 
(he  same  thing  aiill  going  on  in  a 
■talc  of  continued  lorrtipiion. 

Tbobeginliiiigsof  the  barharniis 
««bittctwecBiled  Gothic,  t)  trace- 
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what  not.  Example  of  this  kind 
of  trash  nifly  be  seen  io  abtindance 
ill  the  collection  of  Piranesi,  who  \% 
well  known  in  the  world  as  an  in* 
gen ious  engraver  of  ruins  and  orna- 
ments. He  has  also  published  at 
his  leisure  hours  two  books  under 
the  title  of  Magnificenza  di  Rom?, 
&c.  in  which  he  has  engraved  some 
of  those  things,  sod  discourses 
apoD  them,  by  way  of  depreciattng 
the  Greeks,  and  their  practice  in 
the  arts. 

Every  one  knows  that  for  some 
.time  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Goths,  the  Roman  affairt  were  in 
the  utmost  ruin  anarchy,  and  des- 
peraticfb.  Ignorance  had  altogether 
supplanted  knowledge  and  taste  in 
all  the  arts ;  and  as  they  built  but 
little,  the  memory  of  the  old  pnn« 
ciplesof  architecture  were  almost 
quite  worn  out  amongst  them  f 
and,  were  we  to  make  a  summary  of 
*  all  the  corruptions  which  had  crept 
into  architecture  from  the  time  of 
Alexander  Scverus,  down  to  the 
times  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Goths,  Visigolhs,  and  Longobards  | 
how  much  it  abonnded  on  the  one 
hand  by  affectation  and  caprice, 
and  on  the  other,  how  mnch  it  lost 
by  the  decay  and  annihilation  of  all 
other  arts,  we  have  no  renson  to 
imagine  that,  when  Theodoric  and 
his  successors  were  inclined  to 
erect  new  palaces  and  churches, 
they  coold  be  oiher  than  what  they 
were,  deformed,  disproportionate, 

«  and  ridicalous,  with  more  labour 
and  profasion  of  ornaments,  than 

.  propriety,  judgment,  or  science  j 
so  that  when  the  Gothic  king  The* 
odoric  had  erected  the  churches 
and  pahices  at  Rimini,  Ravenna, 
rad'ua,  Modena,  &c.  they  were 
necessarily  bttilt  in  this  detestable 
taste,  for  this  simple  renson.  be* 
0IU90  there  was  no  other  rn  the 


conntry  at  that  time:  Pnd  these 
buildings,  as  they  were  rich,  orna* 
mented»  and  extremely  unlike  any 
thing  that  was  heathen,  becani© 
the  models  of  all  other  Christian 
churches  in  Europe  ;  so  that  this 
kind  oi  architecture  went  north- 
wards from  Italy,  instead  of  being 
transplanted  from  the. north  inio 
Italy. 

That  no  doubt  may  remain 
about  this  matter,  I  shall  present 
a  few  drawings  of  examples  of  the 
different  corruptions,  as  they  grew 
np,  one  out  of  the  other. 

Before  the  great  niche  in  tho 
pantheon,  there  are  two  large  co* 
lurons,  and  their  pilastres,  which 
ate  remarkable  on  two  accounts  ; 
the  Hutes  are  more  than  the  dia- 
meter of  a  circle  deep,  and  the 
fillets  have  the  extra  ornaments  of 
half  a  circle. 

There  is  further  under  and  over 
the  flutes,  an  ornament,  but  these 
columns  and  their'pilastres  are  visi- 
bly the  work  of  a  different  age, 
and  do  not  belong  to  the  building. 

In  the  very  ancient  church  of 
St.  Agnesi  are  aho  two  columns 
very  beautiful  in  other  respects, 
which  have  the  fiutos  and  the 
fillets  in  a  manner  still  more  or- 
namented and  fantastic. 

This  is  so  exceedingly  like  those 
ingredients  which  form  the  Goihie 
column  or  bundle  of  columns,  that 
by  only  swelling  the  convex  parts 
a  little  more,  and  sinking  the  cavi- 
ties, it  becomes  identically  the 
same  thing.* 

In  the  old  church  of  St.  Lorenzo 
witrvotii  tke  fvallSf  are  examples  of 
the  f.utesand  611ets  winding  about 
the  shaft  in  the  spiral  form  ;  the 
transition,  from  this  to  the  twist* 
ing  of  the  shaft  itself  was  very 
easy  5  and  1  am  very  certain, 
from  various  examples  of  this  10 

.be 
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be  found  m  St.  Gionnni  di  Latle-  tali  of  trophiei  of  the  tocienb  al 
ran,  and  many  other  pbces  of  Sl  Lorenio,  tbe  base  ii  for  tbe 
Rome,  ihat  (he  column  preKrved  moit  part  attic, 
in  Sl.  Ferer's  and  brought  from  In  the  iccacid  ar^deof  tbo  ce- 
Jeruniem,  never  did  bebiig  lo  any  cnnd  floor  of  the  amphiiheatre  erf' 
temple  of  the  Jcwi,  but  nun  have  Htu),  It  tbe  same  kind  of  roof  ai 
been  wrought  either  in  Greece  that  inlhebatbi  of  Diociesiu. 
■tier  Cootianline,  in  Rome,  or  Je-  The  veiy  nature  of  iboic  arcMla 
ruialem  (if  tbej  will  haveiiio)  in  tbeamphitbcalreaf  Titus,  mvle 
by  Christian  artists,  inthetimeof  it  necessary  to  use  thrt  kind  oi 
the  decline  of  the  arts.  arched  roof  meeting  in  a  point  id 

The  lupporting  of  arches  by  a  the  centre  of  four  pillars,  at  tbe 
•ingle  column  (ond  not  with  a  arcades  cross  one  another  ;  the  dc' 
jiillar,  half  column  and  imposts,  aa  cesiiiy  there  was  for  pauiog  bca 
wm  the  ancJL-nt  practice)  we  have  one  arcade  into  the  other,  and  of 
■ome  examples  of  in  thti  building*  preaenting  the  e^e  in  all  siiMatioot 
done  about  the  limeiof  Dioclesian,  withmcfa  a  portion  of  the  building 
CoDitauiiue,  Valentlnian,  &c.  Tbe  as  to  keep  vp  an  idea  of  the  wbc^ 
beautifulancienichurchot  St.  Sla-  together,  tiiide  this  manner  of 
phano  Rotunda  is  also  defective  in  arching  necessary  and  proper,  aid 
this  and  other  parliculais;  the  in-  the  shortness  and  solidity  of  tb» 
lercolumniatiuD,  or  ihc  spaces  be-  pillars,  which  sustain  the  ardwi, 
twee n  the  columns,  came  alto  to  andihe  jaslproportion  tbeybearto 
be  widened  out  of  all  lule.  tbe  vtnds  between,  givei  a  happy 

In  the  church  of  iheMirerva  at  iatiifaction  lo  the  eye. 
Borne,  the  ground  plan  of  tbe  pil-  The  corruption  and  caricaton of 
Ian  which  sustain  the  nave  ia  this  manner  of  arching,  by  ooly 
aquare,  with  four  half  columns,  raising  the  pototi  of  a  centres  lit* 
The  multiplying  ihli  makes  true  He  higher,  gives  exactly  the  Gothic 
Gothic  confuiion.  roof,    and  the  great    mttsber  of 

The  ground  plan  of  the  pillars  breaks,  introduced  by  tbe  cornip- 
vhichiuppori  tbenaveof  tbeduo-  tion  of  tbe  atber  parts,  tills  it  up 
mo  of  Sienna,  iialso  the  same  iden- 
tically with  this.  The  balf  odumnt 
are  at  least  double  iha  lengtli  they 
ahould  be,  and  the  capitals  Corin- 
thian, deformed  a  little.  Somebave 
the  three  tier  of  leaves,  oihnv  are 
formed  upon  the  same  model  of 
those  capitals  of  trophies,  &c.  at 
St.  Lorenzo  at  Rome.  The  Co- 
nnlhian  capital  I'urrupted,  is  most 
visibly  traceable  in  almuil  all  the 
Gothic  capitals.  Sometimes,they 
{day  with,  and  enlarge  ihe  scrolls, 
ao  at  to  give  some  idea  of  tbe  re- 
roainsof  the  Ionic,  and  at  others 
the^  introduce  iropbiet  of  crosses. 
Holy  lambs,  Holy  Ghort,  Stc.  In 
the  idea  of  the  faremeationed  cajji> 
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Att  Greek  or  Latin  crosi,  a  form 
given  to  build  a  church  of,  and 
Mippose  the  diflferent  corrupiionB 
of  columns,  arches^  roofs,  breadths, 
and  heights  we  have  instanced, 
to  take  place  in  it,  it  produces  a 
Gothic  cathedral*  The  flourishes 
are  supposed  to  be  of  their  own  in- 
vention, and  added  by  wav  of  coup 
de  maitre.  And  indeed  the  num- 
ber of  new  buildings  erected  at 
Constantinople,  must  have  fur- 
nished an  ample  field  for  the  im- 
provements of  all  the  corruptions 
of  architecture. 

But  to  return  to  the  Gothic  arch. 
The  absolute  origin  and  cause  why 
the  pointed  arch  came  to  be  intro- 
duced, was  the  confounding  the 
circular  and  square  forms  together^ 
and  the  ill  understanding  of  some 
few  examples  of  the  ancients, 
where  the  necessity  of  things  con- 
it  rained  them  to  use  those  forms 
together.  Besides  the  example 
cited  from  the  amphitheatre  of 
,  Titus,  there  is  to  be  seen  in  Adrian's 
villa  at  Tivoli,  a  number  of  the 
chambers  which  are  square,  and  as 
there  was  a  necessity  for  covering 
them  with  a  Vaulted  roof,  the  four 
sides  met  in  a  common  point  in 
the  centre  of  the  ceding,  by  which 
naeani  each  side  of  the  ceiling 
gives  exactly  the  same  form  of  a 
Gothic  arch,  although  they  are  in 
reality  made  up  of  half  circles, 
crossing  one  another.  Others  are 
arched  only  from  two  sides. 

There  is  at  the  duomo  of  Virtebo, 
a  range  of  arches ;  and  there  are 
many  examples  of  such  kind  of 
arches  at  Venice  3  particularly  in 
the  arching  made  xise  of  in  the  se- 
cond 'floor  of  the  cloisters  of  St. 
Mark*0  palace.  St.  Mark's  palace 
is  a  great  repository  of  the  corrup- 
tions we  have  been  talking  of  ^ 
some  columns  are  too  short,  others 
toe  long,  the  scrolls  of  ;he  Corin- 


thian capitals  made  of  leaves  fumed 
up,  turned  down^  pine  apples,  and 
in  some,  the  real  scrolls  are  used 
both  in  the  centre,  and  at  tlie  an- 
gles. In  the  centre  of  some  of  th« 
capitals>  where  the  central  scrolls, 
&c.  should  come,  they  have  indis* 
criminately  placed  lions*  heads, 
mask9>  half  figures,  kc.  In  other 
Corinthian  capitals,  they  have 
placed  pigeons  in  the  angles  wbera 
the  scrolls  should  be,  in  the  Co- 
rinthian capitals  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mark>  fur  the  scrolls  they  hav« 
put  rams,  with  their  feet  coming 
down  upon  the  first  tier  of  leaves  ^ 
in  others  the  scrolls  remain,  and 
the  leaves  are  thrown  .backwards 
as  if  they  were  blown  by  the  wind* 
Some  capitals  are  inclining  more  to 
the  Ionic,  with  a  large  heavy 
member  of  a  cima  recta  fantasti* 
cally  ornamented  with  foliage*. 
The  same  is  to  be  seen  at  Bolsena, 
Sienna,  and  other  places,  where  the 
bell  of  the  capital  is  sometimes  co* 
vered  with  a  sort  of  basket-work 
of  true  lovers  knots,  the  ends  of 
which  form  the  scrolls  at  the  an- 
gles. In  the  lower  order  of  co- 
lumns at  St.  Mark's,  the  capitals 
have  eight  faces,  and  upon  the 
eight  angles  are  leaves,  &c.  in  the 
form  of  scrolls,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  eight  faces,  over  a  tier  of 
leaves,  are  placed  half  figuics  fid- 
dling, &c.  There  is  the  greatest 
confusion  of  all  in  these  capitals 
when  they  come  together,  when 
four  ihree-quarter  columns  are 
projected  from  the  angles  of  a 
square  pillar. 

The  two  immense  columns^ 
which  stand  near  the  water,  in  St, 
Mark's  palace,  were  brought  from 
Constantinople  or  Greece.  The 
capital  and  cornice  are  of  white 
marble,  and  the  cdumn  is  granite, 
and  rn  good  proportion,  although 
t>adJy  wrought  iii  (he  member. 

0\ 
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Of  tbe  twisted  columnt  in  St. 
Mjrk'f  there  are  four,  two  of  ibem 
of  oriental  alabaster,  in  good  pro- 
portJoD  as  to  the  htigbt  and  dla- 
niererof  ihe  tbitt,  on  which  the 
£utei  and  fillets  twi»  round  in  a 
«piral  manoar.  The  fillets  are 
iialf  round,  and  aboot  leven  in 
ttoniber.  so  that  this  was  antece- 
dent to  the  twitting  ef  a  bundle  of 
little  coJumoB  togeiher,  m  is  M«ri 
ID  the  doisten  of  St.  Gioranni  di 
I^leran  at  Rome,  a<.td  other  places. 
As  the^e  filleii  are  «o  tew  in  nunn- 
ber,  and  the  fltitei  lo  deep,  (he^ 
liave  exactly  the  appearance  of  a 
bundle  of  little  columns  twitted  j 
mdbft^iimsoiag  the  aoaibcr 


of  tbam  or  •ntting  throogb  tfae 
Botes,  it  iithe  exact  Guliik  at  St. 
Giovanni.  The  work m<4n ship  f>f 
these  columnfi  is  bad.  and  seeoii  of 
the  tirtio  of  the  tucoessors  of  Con- 
stantine. 

There  is  on  the  outside  of  St. 
Mark's  church  figures  cnt  in  por- 
phyrj,  of  (he  most  base  and  shock- 
ing workmannhip  that  can  be  well 
imiiglned;  andyet  theancieotssD. 
<lal  is  figured  npon  the  feel,  antl  is 
like  that  sort  of  half  boot  tutti  bf 
the  Emperort.  They  hare  creirat 
upon  their  heads,  fee.  hut  do  Go- 
thic rootinment  io  England  it 
wc»«e  executed. " 
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ARTS,  SCIENCES,  and  NATURAL 

HISTORY. 


OBSERVATIONS  on  thte  NATURE  OF  POTASSIUM  and 

AMMONIA. 

[From  Mr.  Davt*s  Bakerian  Lecture  >  read  before  the  Royal  Society.] 

IN  the  Bakerian  lecture,  which  I  with  the  whole  of  chemical  theory, 

had  the  honor  of  reading  before  have  induced  nie;,  since  that  time* 

the  Soc:iety,  November  \Q,  1607,  to  apply  lo  them  no  inconsiderable 

I  mentioned  that  ia  heating  potas*  degree  of  laboor  and  attention;  and 

fiium  strongly  in  ammonia;  I  found  the  results  of  my  inquiries  will,  I 

that  there  was  a  considerable  in-  trust,  be  found  not  only  to  confirm 

crease  of  volume  of  the  gas,  that  my  former  conclusions ;  but  like« 

bydrogene  and  nrtrogene  were  pro-  wise  to  offer  some  novel  views, 

duced,  and  that  the  potassium  ap-  In  the  first  of  these  seriea  of 

peared  to  be  oxidated ;    but  this  operations  on  the  action  of  potas- 

experiment,  as  I  had  not  been  able  sium  on  ammonia,  I  used  retorts  of 

to  examine  the  residuum  with  ac-  green  glass ;    I,    then  suspeqtli^ 

curacy,  I  did  not  publish.     I  stated  oxygene  might  be  derived  from  the 

it  as  an  evidence,  which  I  intended  metallic  oxides  in  the  green  glassj 

to  pursue  more  fully,  of  the  ex-  employedretortsof  plate  glass,  and 

Istence  of  oxjrgene  in  ammonia.  last  of  all,  I  fastened  the  potassium 

In  a  paper  read  before  thef  Royal  opon  trays  of  platina.  or  iron,whicli 

Society  last  June,  which  they  have  were  introduced  into  the  glass  re* 

done  me  the  honor  of  printing,  I  torts,  furnished  with  stop  cocki. 

have  given  an  account  of  various  These  retorts  were  exhausted  by 

experiments  on  the  amalgam  from  an  excellent  air-pump,  they  were 

ammonia,  discovered  by  Messrs.  filled  with  faydrogene>  exhausted  a 

Berzelius  an  J  Pontin,  and  in  a  note  second  time,  and  then  filled  with 

attached  to  this  coromunication,  I  ammoiiia  from  an  appropriate  mer- 

rentured  to  controvert  an  opinion  curial  gas-holder.    In  this  way  tb« 

of  vM.  M.  Gay  Lussac  andThenard,  gas  was  operated  opon  in  a  high 

with  respect  to  the  agency  of  potas*  degree  of  purity,  which  was  always 

alum  and  ammonia,  even  on  their  ascertained  |  and  all  the  operations 

own  statement  of  facts,  as  detailed  performed  out  of  the  contact  of 

in  the  Moniteur  for  May  27, 1 606.  mercury,  water,  or  any  sobstaocea 

The  general  obscurity  belonging  that  could  interfere  with  there* 

*to  I  hese  refined  objects  of  research,  suits. 

their  importaoct  and   counexion  I  at  first  employed  potassium  pro^^ 

cured 
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€avt6  by  electricity;  bat  I  toon  taine  dimisatioD  by  delOBttiea 
■ubstilutedfor  it  ttie  metal  obtained  with  ox;^eD«,  a  hyingtat  a 
hy  the  action  of  ignited  iron  Dpoo  evolved,  and  amoioDta  di*»pptan. 
poluh,  in  the  happy  method  dii-  The  proponioa  of  tbe  ammODii 
covered  by  M.  M.  Gay  Lumc  ind  which  lotes  iu  elastic  fortn,  as  I 
Tbenard,  finding  tbat  it  gave  the  hare  found  by  nutneroas  triali, 
Mme  regultn,  and  couid  be  obtained  vaiies  accordiog  at  the  gt«  era* 
of  a  Dniform  quality,  and  in  in-  plojred  coDtaiDi  more  or  leu  iDoii- 
floitely  larger  qtiantitiea,  and  with     tare. 

tniich  leH  labor  and  es{ienK.  Tbna  eight  graini  of  potHnom, 

When  ammonia  ii  brought  In     during  itt  convenioo  into  the  oli*t 
contact  with  about  twice  ill  weight    colourod  nibitaoce,    in  ammonia 
of  potauiam  at  common  tempera-     laturited  with  water  at  S3*  Fabnii- 
lurei,  the  caetal  lotet  iti  Imtre,  and     heil,  and  under  a  pressure  equal  to 
become*  white,  there  i*  a  alight     that  of  29.S  incfae*  of  mercury,  bad 
diminution  in  the  volume  of  the    cauied  the  diaappearanoe  of  rwelre 
'    gai|    but  no  other  effect!  aro  pro-     cubical  incbea  anda  half  of  ammo- 
duced.    The  white  crott  examined     nia;     but  the  tame  qnannty  of 
proves  to  be  pota*h,  and  tbe  am-     metal  acted  opon   under   similar 
monia  ia  found  to  contain  a  imall     circnmitancei,  except  that  the  am- 
quantity  of  bydrogene,  usually  not     monia  bad  been  deprired  of  ai 
more  than  equal  in  volume  to  the     much  moisture  ai  posoible  by  a- 
tnetat.     Od  heating  the  pota^iuni     posure  for  two  dayt  to  poiaifa  that 
in  tbe  gaa,  by  meani  of  a  spirit     had  been  ignited,  occa&li>ned  a  dii- 
iamp  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the    appearanceof  lixleencubicaliitdM 
retort,  ihecolorof  the  crust  ii  seen     of  the  volatile  alkalis 
to  change  from  whi'e  10  a  bright        Whatever    b«    the    degree    of 
«ure,    and  this  gradually  paatei 
through  shades  of  bright  blue  and 
green  inio  dark  olive.    The  crust 
and  Ihe  metal  then  fuw  together  ; 
there' is    a    considerable  cfFcrve- 
tcenee,  and  the  ciust  passing  <■&  to 
the  »idcs,  suffer*  the  brilliant  sur- 
face of  the  potasiiuni  to  appear. 
When  tbe  putaisium  it  cooled   in 
this  slate  it  is  again  covered  with 
the  white  cruii.      By  heating  a 
■econd  time  it  swells  coosiderably, 
becomes  porous,  and  appears  crys- 
tallized, and  of  a  beautiful  asure 
tint;  the  aame  series  of  phriio- 
tnena,  as  those  before  'described, 
occur  in  a  continuation  of  the  pro- 
««»s,  and  it  is  finnliy  entirely  con- 
verted into  the  dark  olive  coloured 
fiibstance. 

Jn  ibii  oper.ition,  as  ha«  been 
stared  by  M.  M.  Gay  Lussacand 
Thanard.  a  i^s,  whicb  gives  tha 
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^here  theammonia  has  beenih  great 
excess,  and  every  part  of  the  metal 
ajiparently  converted  into  the  olive 
Cuioured  substance. 

No  other  account  of  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  M.  Gay  Lussac  and 
Ttienard  has,  I  believe,  as  yet  been 
received  in  this  country,  except 
that  in  the  Moniteur  already  re- 
ferred to ;  and  in  this  no  oiention 
is  made  of  the  properties  of  the 
substance  produced  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  potassium.  Having 
examined  them  minutely  and  found 
them  carious,  I  shall  generally  de- 
scribe tfiem. 

1.  It  is  crystalliied  and  presents 
irr^ular  facets,  which  are  ex^ 
treroely  daik,  and  in  colour  and 
lustre  not  unlike  the  protoxide  of 
Sfon ;  it  is  opaque  when  examined 
in  large  masses,  but  it  is  semi-trans- 

^parent  in  the  films,  and  appears  of 
a  bright  brown  colour  by  transmit- 
ted light. 

2.  It  is  fusible  at  a  heat  a  little 
above  that  of  boiling  water,  and  if 
heated  much  bighef,  emits  glo- 
bules of  gas. 

3.  It  appears  to  be  considerably 
heavier  than  water,  for  it  sinks 
rapidly  in  oil  of  sassafras. 

4.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  elec- 
tricity 

5.  When  it  is  melted  in  oxygene 
gas,  it  burns  with  great  vividness, 
emitting  bright  sparks.  Oxygene 
is  absorbed^  nitro^ene  is  emitted, 
and  potash,  which  from  its  great 
fusibility  seems  to  contain  water,  is 
formed. 

6.  When  brought  in  contact 
with  water,  it  acts  upon  it  with 
much  energy,  produces  heat,  and 
often  inflammation,  and  evolves 
ammonia.  When  thrown  upon 
water,  it  disappears  with  a  hissing 
Qoi^e,  and  globules  from  it  ofteu 
move  in  a  state  of  ignition  upon  the 
lt)fface  of  the  water.  *  |t  rapidly 


efFervesces  and  deliquesces  in  air, 
but  can  be  preserved  under  naphtha, 
in  which,  however,  it  softens 
slowly^  and  seems  partially  to  dis- 
solve. When  it  is  plunged  under 
water  filling  an  inverted  jar,  by 
means  of  a  proper  tube,  it  disap*- 
pears  instantly  with  effervescence, 
and  the  non -absorbable  elastic  fluid 
liberated  is  found  to  be  hydrogens 
gas. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  ^  of  tha 
ponderable  matter  of  the  ammonia 
that  disappears  in  the  experiment 
of  Its  action  upon  potassium, 
evidently  exists  in  the  dark  fusible 
product.  On  weighing  d  tray  con- 
taining sixgrains  of  potassium,  be- 
fore and  after  the  process,  the  vo- 
latile alkali  employed  having  been 
very  dry,  I  found  that  it  had  in- 
creased more  than  two  grains  3  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  product 
acts  upon  moisture,  prevented  mo 
from  determining  the  point  with 
great  minuteness  j  but  I  doubt  not, 
that  the  weight  of  theolive  colored 
substance, and  of  thehydrogene  dis- 
engaged, pecisely  equals  the  weig!\t 
of  the  potassium  and  ammonia 
consumed. 

M.  M.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard 
are  said  to  have  procured  from  the 
fusible  substance,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  strong  heat,  two  fifths  of 
th^ quantity  of  ammonia  that  had 
disappeared  in  the  first  process,  and 
a  quantity  of  hydrogene  and  nitro- 
gene,  in  the  proportions  in  which 
they  exist  in  ammonia,  equal  to 
one  fifth  more. 

My  results  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent, and  the  reasons  will,  I  trust, 
be  immediately  obvious. 

When  the  retort  containing  the 
fusible  substance  is  exhausted,  fil- 
led with  hydrogene,  and  exhausted 
a  second  time,  and  heat  gradually 
applied,  the  substance  soon  fuses, 
effervesces,  and,  as  the  heat  in- 

freas^j 
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cfisM,  gives  off  a  considerablfl 
Cua,.i.iy  of  elaslic  fluid,  and  be-- 
comes  nz  lei-.gtli,  whefi  tlie  tcm- 
jietaiuic  approachM  nearly  to  dull 
rediieo,  a  dark  grey  solid,  which, 
hv  a  continuance  nf  tlul  degree  of 
licat,  dues  uul  uodet^o  uoj  altera- 

In  an  experimrnt,  in  which  eipht 
grDJn^  of  por.iesium  had  ab^orbM 
iixtt'i^ii  ccbical  inchci  of  well  diicd 
■nimonia  in  a  glaM  retort,  the  fusi- 
■hlesubilflDce  gave  of  twelve  cubicjl 
inehea  and  a  half  of  gas,  by  bring 
hi'aied  nearly  lo  redness,  and  this 
jas  analysed,  was  found  to  consist 
cf  three  qiiarleri  of  a  cubical  inc!i 
of  ammonia,  and  the  reniaindiir  of 
elastic  fluida,  whidi,  when  raix,ed 
with  oxygeiiegasin  the  proporiioo 
of  65  to  0,  and  acted  upon  by  ibe 
electric  spark,  diminished  to  5j. 
Tiie  lemperaiure  of  the  aimo- 
•phete,  in  ibis  process,  was  57° 
Fahrenheit,  snd  the  pressure 
equalled  that  uf  30.1  iocbea  of 
mercury, 

Ina  similar  experiment,  in  which 
the  plaliua-tray  cuntaining  the 
fusible  substance  wai  beaied  io  a 
polished  iron  tube,  filled  with  hy> 
drogcnegas,  and  connected  with  a 
pneumatic  apparatus  containing 
very  dry  mercury,  the  quantity  of 
elastic  fluid  given  off,  all  ihc  cor- 
rections iKing  rnade,  equalltd  ihir- 
tten  cubical  inciies  and  three  quar- 
ters, and  of  these  a  cubical  inch 
vas  aminoaiai  and  the  residual 
|as,  and  the  gat  introduced  into 
the  tube  being  accountt'd  for,  it 
appi.'arod  that  the  elastic  fluid  ge- 
j^eraied,  destructible  by  deionatioa 
.with  oxyeene.  was  to  be  inde- 
itrticiibiE  clastic  fluid,  at  3.5  to  1. 
Ill  liiisproccsj,  the  heat  applied 
.  .•ppiajk:lied  to  the  dull  red  iicat. 
'i'^errK;!Cl)ry  in  tbe  ihermotneitr, 
s'ofid  at  62°  Fahrenheit,  and  thai 
ia  ihc  boiutcctei  at  30.3  iachcs. 


InTariuusexperiroenUoB  different 
quantities  of  the  fusible  nibslance, 
in  some  of  which  the  beat  wasap- 
plied  to  the  tray  in  the  green  glass 
retort,  and  iti  others,  after  it  had 
been  inlroducfd  into  the  iron  tube, 
and  in  which  the  temperature  wn 
sooielimes  i^ised  sluwlj  and  some- 
times quickly,  the  cDnij^rativere- 
lulls  were  so  near  these  that  I  kavt 
detailed,  as  to  render  any  (laienml 
of  them  superfluooi. 

A  little  more  ammonia,  aod 
rather  a  hrger  proportioti  of  inflaoi- 
mable  gas,  were  in  all  instance 
evolved  when  the  iron  tube  wa* 
used,  which  I  am  inditied  lott- 
tribtitB  to  the  following  circum- 
stances. When  the  tray  wn 
brought  through  the  atmosphere  10 
be  introdnced  into  the  iron  itihe, 
the  fusible  substaDce  absorbed  a 
small  quantity  of  moisture  fnxn 
the  air  which  is  coonected  with  the 
productipn  of  ammonia.  And  ia 
(he  process  of  hextipg  in  the  retort, 
the  green  glass  \tis  blackened,  lod 
1  found  that  it  contained  a  *erT 
small  quHDtiiy  of  the  oxides  of  lead 
and  iron,  which  most  bHve  caiMed 
the  disaooearance    of   the    small 
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I  obtamed  nearly  nine  cubical 
inches  of  ammonia,  and  only  four 
4)f  the  mixed  gases. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  if 
moisture  could  be  introdjiced  only 
in  the  proper  proportion,  the  quan- 
tity of  ammonia  generated,  would 
be  exactly  equal  to  that  which  dis- 
appeared in  the  first  process* 

This  idea  is  confirmed  by  the 
trials'which  I  have  made,  by  heat- 
ing the  fusible  substance  with  pot- 
a*h,cont^ining  its  water  of  chrystal- 
lization,  and  muriate  of  lime  par- 
tially dried. 

In  both  these  cases,  ammonia 
was  generated  with  great  rapidity, 
«nd  no  other  gas,  but  a  minute 
quantity  of  inflammable  gas,  evolv- 
ed, which  was  condensed  by  deto- 
nation with  oxygene  with  the  same 
phenomena  as  pure  hydrpgeue. 

In  one  instance,  in  which  thir- 
teen cubical  inches  of  ammonia 
had  disappeared,  I  obtained  nearly 
•leven  and  three  quarters  by  the 
agency  of  the  water  of  the  potash ; 
the  quantity  of  iofiammable  gas 
generated,  was  less  than  four  tenths 
of  a  cubical  inch. 

In  another,  in  which  fourteen 
cubical  inches  had  been  absorbed, 
I  procured  by  the  operation  of  the 
moisture  of  muriate  of  lime,  nearly 
eleven  cubical  inches  of  volatile 
alkali,  and  half  a  cubical  inch  of 
Inflammable  gas ;  and  the  differ- 
ences, there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, were  owing  to  an  -excess  of 
water  in  the  salts,  by  which  some 
of  the  gas  was  absorbed. 

Whenever,  in  experiments  on 
the  fusible  substance,  it  has  been 
procured  from  ammonia  saturated 
with  moisture,  I  have  always  found 
that  more  ammonia  is  generated 
from  it  by  mere  heat ;  and  the  ge* 
neral  tenour  of  the  experiments  in-^ 
dioe  me  to  believe,  that  the  small 
ijiiantity,  prodacita  in  experiments 


performed  in  vacuo,  is  owing  te 
the  small  quantity  of  moisture  fur* 
niched  by  the  hydrogene  gas  in- 
troduced, and  that  the  fusible  sub- 
stance, heated  out  of  the  presence 
of  moisture,  is  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing volatile  alkali. 

MM.  Gay  Lussac,  andThcnard^ 
it  is  stated,  after  having  obtained 
three  fifths  of  the  ammonia  or  its 
elements  that  had  disap])eared  in 
their  experiment,  by  heating  the 
product  5  procured  the  remaming 
two  fifths,  by  adding  water  to  the 
resiiuam.  uhich  at(er  this  opera* 
tion  was  found  to  be  potash.  No 
notice  is  taken  oi  the  properties  of 
this  residuum,  which  as  the  details 
seem  to  relate  to  a  single  experi- 
ment, probably  was  not  examined  ; 
nor  as  moisture  was  present  at  the 
beginning  of  their  operniions  could 
any  accurate  knowledge  of  its  na- 
ture have  been  gained. 

I  have  made  the  residuum  of  the 
fusible  substance  after  it  has  been 
exposed  to  a  dull  red  heat,  out  of 
the  contact  of  moisture,  an  object 
of  particular  study,  and  I  shall  de* 
tail  its  general  properties. 

It  was  examined  under  naptha, 
as  it  is  instantly  destroyed  by  the 
contact  of  air. 

1.  Its  colonr  is  black,  and  its 
lustre  not  much  inferior  to  that  of 
plumbago. 

2.  It  is  opaque  even  in  the  thin^ 
nest  films. 

3.  It  is  very  brittle,  and  affords 
a  deep  gray  powder. 

4.  It  is  a  conductor  of  eleco 
tricity. 

5.  It  does  not  fuse  at  a  low  red 
heat,  and  when  raised  to  this  tem« 
perature,  in  contact  with  p]at# 
glass,  it  blackens  the  glass,  and  e 
grayish  sublimate  rises  from  it, 
which  likewise  blackens  the  glass. 

6.  When  exposed  to  air  at  com* 
mon  temperatures,  it  usually  takee 

0  ire 
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fire  itoinediatelj,  ud  bant  wilh  a  oxide  of  potauipm  beeune  potatb, 

deep  red  light.  and  bf  combination  with  airaito 

7-  When  it  ii  actod  apon  by  portion  and  its  b^drogeDe,  tbe  ib- 

water,    it  heati,  dferreacei  moat  trogcns  wai  coDveited  into  voIatilE 

vioteotly,  and  evolvet  volatile  al>  alkali 

kali,    leaving  behiod  nothing  bat        Wilb  a  view  to   aicertaiii  iIhi 

potash.     When  the  proceu  i*  con-  poiotj  I  made  lefera]  exptiiBXJti 

ducted  uDdn  water,    a  little  in>  on  vaiioiu  residouma,  procoigd  in 

flammable  gai  it  found  to  be  go-  tho  way  that  I    have  jott  ttUtA, 

neraled.     A    reiiduora  of  eight  from  tlie  actioo  of  equ^  qaantitit* 
grains  ^\\n%  In  all  caiei  about  ^^  .  of  potaninm  on  dry  ammooia  in 

of  a  cubical  inch.  plaiina  tra7ti,eadi  portiooofiBeid 

8.  It  bai  no  action  upon  quick-  c^nalling  six  graina. 
ailver.  *  In  the  first  trials,  I  epdeasBuaJ 

'  Q.  It  crorabines  wilhiulphorand  to  ascertain  tbe  qnantitf  ofam- 

phosphorus  bj  heat,  without  any  mooia  generated  by  the  actioo  ti 

Vividness  oT  efTect,  and  the  com-  water  upon  a  residautn,  by  bcatiif 

poundsare  highly  inflammable, and  it  with  muriate  of  lime  or  potsA 

emit  ammonia,  and  the  ontf  pfaos-  partially  depriredof  moiihirei  md 

pburetted  and  the  other  snlphu-  after  several  trials,  many  of  wind 

retted  hydrogene  gas,  by  tbo  action  failed,    I  succeeded  in  obtaioiog 

of  water.  four  cabical  inches  and  a  hdf  ot 

Ai  an  inflamtnable  gas  alona,  ammonia.     In  three  otber  aat%, 

having  the  t^vioua  properties  of  where  there  was  reason  to  xupect 

hydrogene  is  given  ofi"  during  the  a  sinall  excess  of  water,  the  quao- 

action  of  potassium  upon  ammonia,  lities  of  ammonia  were  tbtee  coIh- 

and  as  nothing  but  gases appareotly  cal  inches  and  a  half,  ihreeand 

the  lame  as  hydrogene  and  ni[ro>  eight  tenths    and  fbar  and  iw* 

gene,  nearly  in  tbe  proportions  in  tenihi. 

which  they  exist  io  volatile  alkali.        These  experiments   were  per- 

are  evolved  during  tbe  expolureof  formed  in  tbe  iron  tube  used  fo  the 

tbecompound  tothedqree  of  beat  former  process ;  tbe  tray  was  mi 

which  I  have  spedlied  :  and  as  the  withdrawn  ;  but  tbe  lalt  introdnnd 

residual  substance  produces  ammo-  in  powder,  and  tbe  apparatus  ex> 

sia  with  a  little  bydn^ene  by  tbe  hausted  ai  before,  then  filled  with 

-  action  of  water,  it  occurred  to  me  hydrogene,  and  then  gently  hnicJ 

that,  on  the  principles  of  tbe  an-  in  a  small  portable  fbi^e. 
lipblc^iilic  theory,  it  ought  ta  be  a        Having  ascertatoed  what  qnm- 

compound  of  poOuiuui,    a  little  lily  of  ammonia  was  given  afffrom 

oxygene  and  ntcrogene,  or  a  com-  the  reKduntn,  I  eiKleavoured  la 
bination  of  a  suboxide  of  poiaisium 
and  uiirogeae;  for  the  hydrogene 
disengaged  in  the  operations  of 
which  it  was  the  result,  nearly 
•quailed  the  whole  quantity  con- 
tained in  tbe  ammonia  employed  j 
and  it  W3)  eaay  to  explain  the  fact 
of  the  reproduction  of  the  ammonia 
by  water,  on  the  supp^^tioo,  that 

CDinbination  with  one  portion 

ifce  oxyjjeoe  of  (he  watvr,  tbt 
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tnoat  accurate,  two  cubical  inches  matic  mercurial  apparatus.  Heat 
and  a  half  of  oxygene  were  dbsorh^  was  at  first  slowly  applied  (ill  the 
•d,  and  only  a  cubical  inch  and  naptha  had  been  driven  over.  It 
one  tenth  of  nitrogene  evolved.  was  then  raised  rapidly  by  an  ex«* 
Surprised  at  the  sroaltness  of  the  cellent  forge.  When  the  tube  be* 
quantity  of  the  nitrogene,  I  sought  came  cherry  red,  gas  was  devel^ 
n>r  ammonia  in  the  products  of  these  oped;  it  continued  to  be  gene« 
operations ;  but  various  trials  con-  rated  for  some  minutes.  Whea 
▼iDced  me  that  none  was  formed,  the  tube  had  received  the  most 
I  examined  the  solid  substances  intense  beat  that  could  be  applied, 
produced,  except  nitrous  acid  {  the  ofieration  was  stopped.  The 
bat  the  rnattec  proveed  to  be  dry  quantity  of  gas  collected,  making 
potash,  apparently  pure,  and  not  the  proper  corrections  and  reduc* 
affording  the  slightest  traces  of  tions,  would  have  been  three  cubt« 
acid.  cal  inches  and  a  half  at  the  mean 

**  The  quantity  of  nitrogene  ex*  temperature  and  pressure.  Twelve 
isting  in  the  ammonia,  which  this  measures  of  it  were  mixed  with 
residuum  would  have  produced  by  six  of  oxygene  gas,  the  electrical 
the  action  of  water,  supposing  the  spark  was  passed  through  the  mix* 
rolalile  alkali  decomposed  by  ture  $  a  strong  inflaramation  took 
electricity,  would  have  equalled  at  place,  the  diminution  was  to  threa 
least  two  cubical  inches  and  a  measures  and  a  half,  and  the  res.U  . 
quarter.  duum  contained  oxygene.     This 

I  heated  the  same  proportions  of    experiment  was  repeated  upon  dif- 
residuum  with  the  red  oxide  of    ferent  quantities  with  the  same 
mercury,  and  the  red  oxide  of  lead    comparative  results. 
in  vacuo^   expecting    that   when      '  In  examining  the  platina  tube, 
oxygene  was  suppli^  in  a  gradual    which  had  a  screw  adapted  to  it  at 
way,  the  result  might  be  different    the  lowet  extremity,  by  means  of 
from  that  of  combustion  ;  but  in    which  it  could-  be  opened  j    tha ' 
neither  of  ihele  cases  did  thequan-    lower  part  was  found  to  contain 
lity  of  nitrog<sne  exceed  a  cubical    potash,  which  had  all  the  proper- 
inch  and  a  half,  -  ties  of  the  pure  alkali,  and  in  the  ^ 
But  on  what  could  this  loss  of    upper  part  there  Kvaa  a  quantity  of 
nitrogene  depend  ;  had  it  entered    potassium.   Water  poured  into  the* 
into  any  unknown  form  with  oxy-    tube,  produced  a  violent  heat  and 
gene,  or  did  it  not  really  exist  in    inflaounation ;     but  no  smell  of 
the  residuum  in  the  same  quantity,    ammonia. 

as  in  the  ammonia  produced  from        This  result  was  so  unexpected 
it  ?  and  so  extraordinary,  that  I  at  fir»c 

I  hoped  that  tin  experiment  of  supposed  there  was  some  source  of 
exposing  the  residuum  to  intense  error.  I  hadxalcalated  upon  pro- 
heat  might  enlighten  the  inquiry.  curingnitrogeneastheonlyaenforoL 
2  distilled  One  of  the  portions  which  product ;  I  obtained  an  elastic  fiuid 
had  been  covered  with  naptha,  in  which  gave  much  more  diminution 
a  tube  of  wrought  platina  made  for  by  detonation  wtih  oxygene,  than* 
the  purpose.'  The  tube  had  been  thi^t  produced  from  ammonia  by 
exhausted  and  tilled  with  hydro^  electricity. 
gene,  and  exiiaDnied  again,  and  I  now  made,  the  experiment  by 
VfHthv^  atnpjsvted  \^liU  a  poaUf    heating th&cauxatusiblasttbstancaf 
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from  sii  grains  of  pola^iiumnhrch  1.06  F;raini,  and  g.p  cobiAl  iDchtf 

had  absorbed  twelve  cubical  incliei  of  Iiyclrogene,  whicb  added  to  ibt 

of  aninioiiia,  in  tlic  iron  tube,  in  diieniraged  in  the  lini  ops'aiica 

ibo  maniiM  before  dL'scnbed.   The  e'lual  lo  about  6.1  cubical  inci-ts 

heat  was  gradually  raised  lo  white-  am  ii^ether  equal  to  3S2gniiii ; 

rei«,  and  ihc  gai  collected  in  two  and    the  oxygeoe   added    id  3  J 

portions.    The  wliole  quanlilj  ge-  grainiof  potatiium   would  bt  .6 

neraieii,  making  ihe  uiual  coricc-  giiins  and  lite  whole  b.ikwdi  ii 

tinnsfor  lempcraiureand  pressure,  2.04 grains  ;  and  2. US — 2JM=.0j, 

and  the  poniooof  hydrugene  origi-  But  the  same  qoantily  ofammoni, 

n^iiy  in  the  tube,  and  the  residuum.  decomi>oaed  by  electricity,  vw':J 

would  have  been  fourteen  cubical  have  giren  5  5  cubical  incba  of 

indies  and  a  half  at  the  mean  de-  nicrogene  equal  to  1.6  grains,  unI 

greeof  the  baromelerand  ihermo-  only  14  cubical  iuchea  of  hf^ro- 

ineler.     Of  these,  nearly  a  cubical  gene  equal  to  .33,  aud  ailowic;  itt 

inch   was  atnmnni.i  and  the    re<  ieparaiion  of  oxygene  ioibiipo- 

maioderagas  of  uliich  the  portion  eels   in  water,  it  can  not  be  tui- 

detiruclibte   by    detonaiion    with  mated  at  more  than  .11  ot  .13. 
oxyi;ene,  was  to  the iadestruclible        Sothal  if  iheatialyiisofamiiw:!! 

p(iiiii>n,  !is  2-7  to  I.  by  ekciricity  at  all  approactn ii>- 

The  lower  part  of   the  tube,  wardsoccnracy;  rntheprocenicit 

where  the  heal  had  been  intense,  described,  there  is  a  coniideriWe 

was  fui:nd  surrounded  with  potash  loss  of  nitrogene,  and  a  productio] 

in  a  vitreous  form  ;  the  upper  part  of  osygene  and  inflammaUe  pL 
eonlained  a  considerable  quantity        And  in  this  action  of  walempoa 

of  potassium.  the  residuum,  in  the  esperiiDeai, 

in  another  similar  esperimeni,  page  52,  there  is  an  appareot  p- 

made  expressly  for  the  parposei  of  aeration  of  nitrogene. 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  potas-        How  can  these  estraordinirj  n* 

aium  recovered,  the  aama  elastic  lullt  be  explained  F 
products  were  evolved.     The  Inbo        The  decomposition  and  cocap::- 

was  suffered  lo  coo],  the  stop  cock  litlon  of  nitrogen«  teem  proicd, 

beingopenin  contactwitbmercury  allowing  the   corrcctoeu  of  ih' 

h  was  tilled  with  tncfcury,  and  the  data  ;  and  oue  of  iti  demscts  ■?■ 

mercury  dixplnceJ  by  water  }  when  pears  to  be  oiygene  j  bat«lu:i> 

two  cubical  inches  and  tliree  qoir-  •>'  -mI'*"- »l»">»"f»"  m.ii—  ) 
lers  of  Itydrogene  gas  was  gene- 
rate4.  which  proved  that' at  leott 
two  grains  and  a  half  of  po:aMiam 
bad  been  revived. 

Now,  if  a  calculation  be  m^e 
Hpon  th^  products  in  these  opera- 
tions, considerthg  them  as  nitro- 
gene and  hydrogens,  and  tikin; 
ihc  Common  standard  of  tempera- 
ture and  prcMure,  it  will  be  found, 
that  by  the  decomposition  of  11 
mibicat  inches  of  ammonia  equal  to 
3.03  gt^iiii,  there  is  generated  3.6 
■rticat  inchat  of  niticgena  equal  ta 
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fqro  firtt  of  which  seem  theleast  like- 
jy  to  be  aDsweredin-tbe  a|brmatlve^ 
from  the  coi'respond$nce  between 
tbs  weigh*,  of  thearoilsonia  decom* 
pogedy  and  the  pruducis^  supposing 
them  to  be  known  substances,  I 
flhalt  use  every  effort  to  solve  by 
new  labours,  and  I  hope  Soon  to  bo 
able  (o  comcnuniote  i\\6  results  of 
further  experiments  on  the  subject 
to  the  Society. 

As  the  inquiry  now  stands,  it  is 
however  sufficiently  demonstrative, 
that  the  opitiion  which  I  bad  ven- 
tured to  form  respecting  the  de- 
composition of  ammonia  in  this  ex* 
periment  is  correct ;  and  that  MM. 
Gay  Lussac's  and  Thenard*s  idea 
of  th«  decomposition  of  the  potas- 
•ium,  and  their  iheoiy  of  its  being 
corapomided  of  hydrogene  and 
potash,  are  unfounded. 

For  a  considerable  part  of  the 
potassium  is  recovered  unaltered, 
and  in  the  entire  decomposition  of 
the  fusible  substance,  there  is  only 
j|  small  excess  of  hydrogene  above 
that  existing  id  the  aramonia-acted 
upon. 

The  mere  phenomena  of  the 
process  Jikewise.  if  minutely  ex- 
amined, prove  (he  aame  thing. 

After  the  first  slight    efferve- 


scence,  owing  to  the  water  ab« 
sprbed  by  the  potash  formed  upon 
the  potassium  during  its  exposurf 
to  the  air,  the  operation  proceeds 
with  the  greatest  tranquillity.  No 
elastic  fluid  is  given  oft^  from  the 
potassium  ;  it  often  appears  covered 
with  the  olive  coloured  substance, 
and  if  it  were  evolving  hydrogene, 
this  must  pass  through  the  duid  j 
butevcn  to  the  end  ot  the  operation, 
no  such  appearance  occurs. 

The  crystallized  and  spongy  sub- 
stance, formed  in  the  first  part  of 
the  process,  1  am  inclined  to  con* 
sider  as  a  combination  of  amncio- 
nium  and  potassium,  for  it  emits  a 
smell  of  ammonia  when  exposed 
to  air,  and  is  considerably,  lighter 
than  potassium. 

J  at  first  thought  that  a  solid 
compound  of  hydrogene  and  potas* 
sium  might  be  generated  in  thf 
first  part  of  this  operation  :  but  ex* 
perimentson  the  immediate  action 
of  potassium  and  hydrogene  did  not 
favour  this  opinion.  Potassium, 
as  I  ventured^  to  conclude  in  th« 
Bakeriati  lecture  for  1607#  is  very 
soluble  in  hydrogene  j  but,  under 
common  circumstances,  hydrogeno 
does  not  seem  to  be  absorbable  by 
potassium.** 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  FORMATION  op  ROOTS.    . 

[In  «  Letter  from  T.  A.  Knight  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  inserted  in  the  TH? 

losophicai  Transactions.] 
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N  a  former  communication  I 
have  given  an  account  of  some 
experiments,  which  induced  me  to 
conclude  that  the  buds  of  trees  in- 
variably spring  from  their  albur- 
num, to  which  they  are  always 
connected  by  central  vessels  of 
greatfr  or  .Itss  length  ;  and  in  the 


course  of  mnch  subsequent  eaperi* 
ence,  i  have  not  found  any  reason 
to  change  the  opinion  that  I  hav» 
there  given.  The  object  Of  ibm 
present  communication  is  to  shew, 
that  the  roots  of  trees  are  aiwaya 
generated  by  the  vessels  which 
pass  from  the  cotyledonf  of  th# 
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feed,  and  from  the  Inrei,  thioogh  nor  cot^tedorif  oootaia  mj  albur- 

the  luf'itjlkt  Had  the  bark,  and  nam  t  and  tbcrefare  ibe  fint  root 

that  Ihey  never,  nnder  any  circam-  cannot  ortginale  Irom  thai  nb- 

atancei,  tpring  immcdiatelj  from  atance ;  bin  the  cortical  vcaael*  an 

die  albaraom.  then  filled  wiib  rap,  and  apparentljr 

The  organ,    which    naturalist!  in  full  action,  snd  tbrot^h  tbets 

linve  called  the  radicle  to  the  iced,  the  rap  appears  to  dncend  whicfa 

ia  generally  aapposed  to  be  atialo-  givea  exiiience  la  the  ttoe  root. 

gou9  to  the  root  of  the  plant,  and  Whenfirateniiiied,therootcan> 

to  become  a  perfect  root  during  aiits  only  of  a  cellular  anbtianca, 

germinaitoa;  and  I  do  not  know  nmilar  to. that  of  the  bark  of  other 

that  thi>  opinion  bat  ever  beencon-  pins  of  the  fiitare  tree,  and  wiibla 

troverted,  though  I   believe  that,  this  the  cortical  veeeb  aie  anb- 

when  closely  investigated,  it  will  tequently  geoersted  in   k  circle, 

prove  to  be  founded  in  error.  inclosing  within  it  a  small  fonvm 

A  root,  ioall  cases  with  which  I  of  the  cellular  mbiance,  vhirl> 

•tn  acqttalDted,  elongatca  only  by  forma  the  pith   or  medHlls  of  the 

new  parts  which  are  succeasively  root. ,    The  cortical  vcwelr  aocM 

added  to  its  apex  or  point,  and  enter  oa  their  office  of  geoeming 

never,  like  the  stem  or  brand),  by  albnmoD*  matter ;  and  a  trainveita 

Ibe  extension  of  parts  previously  section  of  the  root  then  ahewa  tlie 

organized  i  and  1  have  endeavourect  alburnum  arranged  in  the  fbrm  of 

to  sbiw,  in  a  former  tnemoir,  that  wedges  roand  the  medulla,  ai  it  it 

owing  to  this  differrace  in  the  siibseqne&tly  deponled  on  the  cen> 

modeof  the  growth  of  the  root  and  tral  vessels  of  the  snccolent  anDosI 

lengthetied  plumule  of  germinating  iboot,  md  on  tha  aurtaceof  iha 

teedi,  the  one  moit  ever  be  obedi-  alburnum  of  ihesiettituul  bnoda 

cnt  in  gravitation,   and  point  to-  of  oMer  trees, 

wardi  the  centreof  the  earth, whilit  If  a  leaf-stalk  bedeeply  wounded, 

the  other  tnoat  t.ikc  the  opposite  a  cellular  substancn,  Minilar  lo  that 

direction.     Bui  the  radioie  of  gey  of  the  bark  aud  young  root  is  pro- 

minBtiug  seeds  elongates  by  tbo  traded  from  the  upper  lip  of  tba 

•xtenaion  of  parts  previously  orga-  wound,  but  never  firom  tbelow«r; 

ntzed,  and  in  a  gi'cat  number  of  and  the  leafstalks  of  many  plaoli 

cases,  which  most  be  ^miliar  to  possess  (he  power  of  emitting  ron^ 

erery  person's  observation,  raiaei  ' '  '  '  '  ' '  ' 
the  cotyledons  out  of  the  mould  in 
which  the  leedis  placed  lo  vegetate. 
The  mods  of  growth  of  (he  radicle 
It  therefore  timilar  to  that  of  (he 
■ubttsnce  which  occupies  the 
■pacas  between  the  buds  near  ibe 
|nini  of  the  lucculent  annual 
aboot,  and  totally  dificrent  from 
that  of  Ibe  proper  root  of  the  plant, 
wbic^  I  couc«ive  loconx:  first  intp 
^stencs  during  the  germination 
of  the  aesd,  and  to  spring  froto  the 
]>oint  of  what  is  called  the  ra^cle. 
At  tbi*  pHiod,  neitber  tbe  ndtclo 
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^^7  txxid  tbrotigl)  the-  bark  5    and 
an  J   body  which    contains  much 
Xkioistore   be   applied^    numerous 
roots  will  soon  be  emitted  into  it 
i  ha  mediately  above  the  decorticated 
space,  but  never  immediately  be- 
neath it :  and  when  the  alburnum 
in  the  decorticated  spaces  has  be- 
come lifeless    to    a  considerable 
ileptb,  buds  are  usually  protruded 
beneath^    but  never  immediately 
above  it,  apparently  owing  to  the 
obstruction  of  the  ascending  sap. 
The  roots,  which  are  emitted  iii 
the  preceding  case,  do  not  appear 
in  any  degree  to  differ  from  those 
which  descend  from  the  radicles  of 
generating  seeds,   and  both  appa- 
rently derive  their  matter  from  the 
fluid  which  descends  through  the 
cortical  vessels. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the 
apple  tree,  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  which  are  almost  covered  with 
rough  excrescences,  formedby  con- 
geries of  points  which  would  have 
become  roots  under  favourable 
circumstances  ;  and  such  varieties 
are  always  very  readily  propagated 
by  cuttings.  Having  thus  obtained 
a  considerable  number  of  plants  of 
one  of  these  varieties,  the  excres- 
cences began  to  form  upon  their 
ttems  when  two  years  old,  and 
pould  being  then  applied  to  them 
in  the  spring,  numerous  roots  were 
emitted  into  it  early  in  the  summer. 
The  mould  was  at  the  same  time 
raised  round,  and  applied  to,  the 
ttems  o€  other  trees  of  the  same 
age  and  variety,  and  in  every  re- 
spect similar,  except  that  the  lops 
of  the  latter  were  cut  off  a  short 
distance  above  the  lowest  excres- 
cence, so  that  there  were  no  buds 
-or  leaves  from  which  sap  coqld 
descend  to  generate  or  feed  new 
roots  5  and  under  these  circum- 
stances no  roots,  but  numerous 
bads  were  Emitted,  and  these  bods 


all  sprang  from  the  spaces  and 
points,  which  under  different  cir- 
cumstances had  afforded  roots. 
The  tops  of  the  trees  last  menti* 
oned,  having  been  divided  into 
pieces  of  ten  inches  long,  were 
planted  as  cuttings,  and  roots  were 
by  these  emitted  from  the  lowest 
excrescences  beneath  the  soil,  1  and 
buds  from  the  uppermost  of  those 
at>ove  it. 

i  had  anticipated  the  result  of 
each  of  the  preceding  experiments; 
not  that  I  supposed,  or  now  sup* 
pose,  that  roots  can  be  changed 
into  buds,  or  buds  into  roors  ;  but 
I  had  before  proved  that  the  orga- 
nization of  the  alburnum  is  better 
calculated  to  carry  the  sap  it  con- 
tains, from  the  root  upwards,  than 
in  any  other  direction,  and  I  con- 
cluded that  the  sap  when  arrived 
at  the  top  of  the  cutting  through 
the  alburnum  would  be  fll^re  em* 
ployed,  as  I  had  observed  in  many 
similiar  cases,  in  generating  buds, 
and  that  these  buds  would  be  prof 
truded  where  the  bark  was  young 
and  thin, and  consequently  afforded 
little  resistance.  I  had  also  proved 
the  bark  to  be  better  calailated  to 
carry  the  sap  towards  the  roots  than 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  I 
thence  inferred  that  as  soon  as  any 
buds,  emitted  by  the  cuttings, 
afforded  leaves^  the  sap  would  bd 
conveyed  from  these  to  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  .cuttings  by  the 
cortical  vessels,  and  be  there  em* 
ployed  in  the  formation  of  roots. 

fioth  the  alburnum  and  bark  of 
trees  evidently  contain  their  true 
sap  ;  but  whether  the  fluid  which 
ascends  in  such  cases  as  the  pre- 
ceding through  the  alburnum  to 
generate  buds,  be  essentially  dif« 
Ferenl  from  that  which  descends 
down  the  bark  to  generate  roots^ 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  decide. 
Asnature>  however^  appears  in  iba 

rtgft^bU 
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vegeisbte  world  to  operate  by  ih«  from  the  bulb,  when  that  rdsoi 

■impleitmeaiiijandu&thevegctable  iti  naiiiral  positioo  ;  sod  tucfa  ta- 

sap.liketheanimalbloodjsprobjbly  berotis rootul  pladli  aa  the  patiHot 

filled  wiih  panicles  which  are  ea-  ofier  rarher  a  eeecnrng  than  a  itat 

ducd  wiih  life,  were  I  to  olTer  a  obstacle  to  the  hypothetic  I  am  eo- 

coDJecture,   1  am  much  more  dis-  dcHvouringtoesiabllsh.     Thebt^df 

posed   lo  believe  that  tbe    same  of  tbese  are  generally   foraird  be- 

ituid,    even  by  merely  acquiring  Death  the  toil ;  bui  I  have  shewn. 

dift'ercDt  raoLioQS,    may  generate  in  a  former  memoir,  ibaL  tbe  hudi 

different  orjjauB.  than  chal  twodis-  on  every  part  of  the  item  may  be 

ttnct  fluidi  are  cmpIoyL-d   to   form  ojaJe  to  geiitraieluberi.  which  ar; 

tbe  ruol,  Biid  ihe  bod  and  leaf,  similar   to   IboMS    usuallj'    fucmrd 

Whcii  albu:i,um  ist'otmeJio  the  bciicaiU  the  soil  j  and  I  have  n.t>- 

root,  the-  orgjo  posseisi-;,  in  com-  seqiienily  seen,  in  many  iosiaocei. 

mon  wiih  ilie  hteni  and  br<incbes,  suchemiliedby  a  te-prodoccd  bud, 

thepowerof  produ4;i[ig  bu^s,  and  wi;hont  the  calix  ol'  a    bloswai, 

of  cmilling  5biuu$ roots,  and  when  which  had  failed  to  produce  fruit ; 

it  is  dctGcbcd    from  the   tree,  the  but  I  have  uevvr,    undtr   any  cit- 

buds  always  spring  near  in  upper  cumsiaoces,  been   able  to  ob:aia 

end,  and  the  rcots  ne^r  the  op-  tubersltomthc  fibrous  roolioflba 

posite  extremity,  as  in  cRe  cuttingi  pldnt. 

abovemcntinr.ed-     The  alburnum        The  lube  tberefoire  appeari  lo 

of  the  root  isnibosimilar  to  that  of  di^'erlitile  from  a  branch,  wbidi 

other  parts  of  the  tree,  esccpt  that  has  dilated  imlead  of    estending 

it  is  more  poroni,  probably  owing  itself,    esctipt    that    it    become 

to  the  pres'^nce  of  abundant  muis-  capable  of  retaining  life  duiiiiga 

tiire  durinj;  the  period  in  which  it  longer  period  ;   and  when    1  haie 

is   deposited.      And  possibly  (he  hbuured  through  a  whole  mmEKt 

•ame  cause  may  retain  tbe  wood  of  to  counteract  the  natural  habii*  of 

the  root  permanently  in  the  btale  the  plant;  aptofasionof  blaaxKni 

of  alburnum  ;  for  I  have  shewn,  has  in  many  instances  spniog  from 

jn  a  former  memoir,  thai   if  the  lhc1}udB  of  a  tuber. 
mould  be  isVca  away,   so  that  the        The  ronoen  alio,  whkfa,  ac 

parts  of  (he  larger  roots,  which  cording  to  (be  natural  habit  of  tbe 

adjoin  the  trunk,  be  exposed  to  the  plant,  give  existence  to  the  tnben 

air,  such   parts  are  siib^uetiily  beneath  the  soil,  are  very  ti'miUt 

found  to  contain  much  heart  wood,  in  organization  to  the  itcnt  of  tbo 

I  would  wish  the  precediog  ob^  plant,  and  readily  emit  leiiTeiaDd 

servations  to  be  considered  as  ex-'  become    converted    into    perfixl 

teniling  to  trees  only,  ailJ  exclusive  items,  in  a  few  days,  if  thecuneiit 

of  the  palm  tribe;    but  I  believe  of  ^sceadiog^  be  diverted  iolo 

iheyare  nevertheless  generally  ap-  ihem  j  and  the  mode  in  which  tha 
plicable  to  perennial  herbaceous 
plants,  and 'that  the  bads  and  fi- 
brous routs  of  these  originate  from 
substances  which  correspond  with 
the  alburnum  and  bark  of  trees.  It 
ti  obvious,  that  the  roots  which 
b'ulbs  emjt  in  the  spring,  are  ge- 
^ated  by  the  sap  which  descends 
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fibront  roots  aro  emitted  from^the- 
ba9es  of  ttiese  gtems^  whilst  .buds 
are  generated  at  the  oppo9ite  ex- 
tremities, as  in  the  cases  I  bare 
roentioned  respecting  trees. 

Man>  naturaiists  have  supposed 
the  fibrous  roots  of  all  plants  to 
be  of  annual  duration  only ;  and 
those  of  bulbous  and  tuberous 
rooted  plants  certainly  are  so  ;  as 
in  these  nature  has  provided  a  dis* 
tinct  reservoir  for  the  sap  which 
is  to  foroa  the  first  leaver  and 
£broas  roots  of  the  succeeding  sea- 
son;  but  (he  organization  octrees 
is  very  diifei'ent,  ^ncl  the  a^  num 
and  bark  of  the  roots  anc^.^eins 
of  these  are  the  reservoirs  of  their 
•ap  daring  the  winter.  Wiieo; 
bowever,  the  fibrous  roots  of  trees 
are  crowded  together  in  a  gnrden- 
pot«  they  are  often  found  lifeless 


10  the  succeeding  spring ;  bht  X 
have  not  observed  the  same  inor« 
tality  to  occur,  in  any  degree,  ir. 
the  roots  cf  trees  when  growl ng« 
under  favourable  circumstances^  iq 
tiieir  natural  situation. 

I  am  prepared  to  offer  some  obr 
ser vat  ions  on  the  causes  whicb 
direct  the  roots  of  plants  in  search 
of  proper  nutrimept,  and  which 
occasion  the  root  of  the  same  plant 
to  assume  differeot  forms  under 
different  circumstances ;  but  I  pro^ 
pose  to  make  those  observation^ 
ttie  subject  of  a  future  communi:* 
cation. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir^ 
with  great  respect. 

Your  much  obliged,  Jrc- 
T.  A.  Knight*^ 
Elion,  Dec.  22,  1808. 


ON  AMMONIACAL  MANURES. 


(Brom  Mr.  CoVs  Evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons^  on  tbo 

Subject  of  Gas  Lights.] 


"  ripHERE  are  many  uses  in 
X  the  arts  and  manufactures 
ta  which  the  application  of  the 
ammonia  or  volatile  alkali  is  well 
known,  and  which  are  already  in 
part  enumerated.  But  when  the 
demand  for  these  purposes  is  sup- 
plied, and,  on  the  probable  great 
extent  of  the  production  of  your 
ammonia,  should  a  surplus  quan- 
tity remiain,  I  have  reason  to  think, 
that  in  some  Tery  considerable  de- 
partments of  agriculture  tbat  sur- 
plus, however  great,  will  find  a 
ready  and  adequate  market  A 
judicious  application  of  ammonia 
to  land  before  it  be  sown  with 
tmmips  (but  if  afterwards,  on  no 
account  al^er  the  plants  are  up),  is 
likely  to  produce  tbe  mctet  bm* 


ficial  results.  What  justifies  ma 
in  this  conclusion,  is  the  simpla 
consideration,  tha»  all  the  power- 
ful and  concentrated  manures  of 
high  price,  and  in  great  request, 
are  just  so  in  the  degree  in  whioli 
I  have  found  them  by  analysis  to 
contain  either  amtponia  or  the  ele- 
ments that  compose  it.  Soot,  well 
known  to  be  in  small  quantities  a 
powerful  encourager  of  vegetation, 
contains  much  carbonate  of  ammo* 
nia,,  combined  with  some  of  tba 
carbonaceous  parts,  rendering theo& 
extractive  and  soluble  in  water, 
forming  a  brown  pungent  liquid. 
Pigeon  dung  is  a  dressing  for  tur« 
nip  land  in  great  request  in  tha 
North,  where  many  hundred  quar* 
ters  are  annually  sold  at  I2li.  tha 

guartei^ 


[MO]  Oa  FatsU  Jlci/omt, 

proximate,  in  theirg^neralappear-  tnatler.     From  the  aTcarafeitaef 

ancei,  to  ibe  lubjecis  of  the  »egei-  of  thisojiening  lineimay  beiracd, 

able  kingdom,  up  to  ciheri,  whose  which  not  only  pau  orer  the  wbow 

character*  are  lufficiently  marked,  of  tbe  spherieU  part,   and  ioojca- 

to  leave  00  doubt  whatever  in  tbe  laling,  arc  continued  to  the  eloa- 

tnind  as  to  their  acimat  oiigin.  gated  pari,  where  ibey  form  stnx 

No  one  I  believe  has  bten  more  more  or  leu  plain  ;  but  thej  ng 

indusirioui,  or  more  luccesslul  in  also  fouad  to  penetrate  into  the 

their  intiuiriei,    respecting  iliejq  substance,  both  of  tfac  body  and  of 

l)odic3tbanM.GDCtIard,asappears  the  pedjcle.     These  bodiL-s  have, 

by  hi*  very  ingenious  Essay,  Sur  in  general,  but  one  of  these  open- 

euelgues  CaipiFoisiles ptucannus,  ingi,    bnt  some  have  more;    and 

in  theMemaJMof  the  Academy  of.  Muns.  Gocttard   found   □ne.Tiiii 

Sciences  at  Paris  for  the  year  1757.  three  distinct  openings.  Id  thiisp-- 

M.    Guettard  observes,     that    at  cimMi,  the  lines  or  ttrisejiut  men* 

Vereat,  near  Tours  and  Saumnr,  liooed  were  seen  to  collect  arouad 

and  at  Monirichard,  in  Touraine,  (he  circumference  of  eadi  of  ibe 

there  are  found,  at  some  depib  in  openings,  and  after  inoculating,  ta 

the  earth,  onnoeroui  bodies,  which  pass  into  ih^  pedicle,    ic  nearly 

from  their  very  close  resemblance,  the  sama  manner  as  in  the  otberk 
in  figure,  to  fig*,  pears,  oranges,        A  great  disproportion,  itappesrt, 

and  other  fruits,  are  there  conii-  ii  frequently  observable  beiweeo 

dcredasfruits.whichfhaviogfHllen  the  size  of  the  globular  part  ot 

from  tbeir  trees,  have  been  buried  these  bodies,  and  their  pedide; 

in  tbe  earih,  where  they  have  un-  somelimes  the  pedicle  appeuius 

dergone  ihe  process  of  petdfactioD.  very  large,    ana  iomeiime*  •itrf 

These  bodies,  it  appears,    not  small  in  proportion  Co  tbe  bodyi 

pTi[y  dilfer  ver}'  mucti  from  each  thisdifiereaceishowever&eqnent- 

other,  in  their  forms,  but  also  in  ly  the  coniequeDce  of  tbe  pedide 

their  structure  :    and    in    Mons.  having  been  broken  off;  a  circam< 

Guetiard's  judgment  are  divisible  sUince  which  iodeed  to  often  o> 

into  two  kinds  ;  iho*e  which  pos-  curs,  that  a  perfect  spedmcQ  isrei^ 

sess  somewhat  of  a  globular  form,  rarely  to  be  COQt  with:    numeruit 

and  those  wtjicb  are  conical  or  fiagmenls  of  the  pedtdei  benf 

lunnd- formed.  dispersed  about  in  the  plaoet  wbcra 

The  former^   he  observes,  may  ((lese  bodies  are  fbnnd.    Tlie  pedi- 

be  divided  into  the  body  or  globolar  cles  are  in  general  of  aconicnl  form, 
part,  and  the  pedicle  or  elongated 
part.  In  theccntreof tbesuperior 
part  pf  the  body  is  a  circular  open- 
ing, which,  in  some  of  the  ipeci- 
mens,  is  closed  by  estraneoui 
Btstier,  derived  from  the  matrix 
in  wliich  they  lie.  This  opening, 
which  U  larger  in  its  upper  part 
than  it  is  downwards,  is  continued 
almost  to  the  pedicle,  and  io  some 
■pecimens  appear  even  to  penetrate, 
it-  This  is  however  very  ditf  cnllly 
ascertained,  tmco  the  opening  is 
>pgNMtr«l  loaded  with  extnpDotMU 
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Rn3  the  terrestrial  fruit*.  These 
bodies,  like  fruits,  appear  to  have 
been  formed  chiefly  of  a  parenchy- 
matous substance  5  their  pedicle 
seems  to  answer  to  the  italk ) 
nvbilst  theopening  on  their  superior 
part  agrees  with  what  is  teimed  the 
uye  of  fruits.  But  a  little  attentiod 
shews  that;i  unlike  to  the  paren- 
chyma of  fruits,  which  is  formed 
of  vessels  terminating  in  minute 
points,  the  substance  of  these  bo- 
dies is  formed  of  a  species  of  net- 
ivork,  which,  as  M,  Guettard  ob- 
serves, if  all  the  matter  contained 
'kithintbe  meshes  could  be  removed 
would  resemble  a  skain  of  thread, 
6i  which  one  part,  answering  to 
the  pedicle,  is  pinched  together, 
and  the  other,  answering  to  the 
body,  is  spread  out  without  being 
cut.  Again,  the  eye,  in  fruits,  is 
jDot  pervious,  as  is  that  part  which 
answers  to  it  in  these  fossils  5  nor 
does  the  pedicle  at  all  agree  with 
the  stalk  of  fruits,  either  in  propor- 
tionate size,  or  in  figure; 

Scheuchzer  describing  a  fossil  of 
this  kind  refers  it  to  the  alcyonium 
Miuppositm  Imperati;  but  of  the 
identity  of  these  substances  Mons. 
Guettard,  with  much  propriety, 
doubts^  although  he  allows  that 
the  external  form,  and  particularly 
the  opening  in  the  upper  part, 
XDight  readily  lead  to  this  suppo- 
sition. This  doubt  arose  in  the 
mind  of  M.  Guettard,  from  com- 
paring the  structure  of  one  of  the 
alcyonium  stupposum  of  Iraperatus 
with  the  deseriDtion  of  its  structure 
as  given  bj  John  Bauhin  and  by 
Count  Marsilli  ;  the  result  of  bis 
comparison  being,  that  both  the 
descriptions  were  in  some  respects 
•rroneous.  Taught  by  careful  ex- 
amination, he  states  it  to  be  com- 
posed of  ^bres,  more  or  less  fine;. 
intersecting  each  other,  without 
order  or  regularity,  and  anastomo- 
fing  togetlMr  by  tfa«irraQaification% 


by  which  they  form  irregular  meshei 
of  various  figures  and  quite  empty. 
By  this  contexture  a  spongy  mas$ 
is  formed,  which  is  covered  by  a 
thin  pellicle,  constituted  in  th« 
same  manner,  excepting  that  tha 
texture  is  more  close  and  compact^ 
and  extended  into  a  meinbrane-likil 
substance,  which  may  be  detached 
and  easily  raised  from  the  body^ 
and  which,  when  examined  by  a 
lens,  appears  to  be  a  mass  of  fina 
iSbres  forming  very  small  meshes, 
similar  to  the  large  ones  of  which 
the  body  is  composed,  The  foot 
stalk,  which  spreads  out  and  is  a 
species  of  basement  by  which  tha 
£g  is  attached  to  the  body  on  which 
It  grows,  does  not  seem  to  differ 
from  the  general  substance  in  its 
confor'raation.  Hence  M.  Guet- 
tard concludes  the  sea-fig  to  ba 
merely  a  sponge,  differing  froni 
other  sponges  only  in  form,  and 
possessing  like  them  the  property 
of  imbibing  water  and  losing  it  by 
compression. 

On  comparing  the  structure  ot 
the  sea-figs  with  that  of  thesa 
fossils,  M.  Guettard  poirits  out 
difierences  which  are  undoubtedly 
ver)'  essential.  In  the  pedicles  of 
the  fosf  ils,  he  observes  that  circular 
points  may  be  seen,  which  will  ba 
found  to  be  continued  into  the  sphe- 
rical part  of  these  bodies ;  so  that  by 
different  transverse  sections  thev 

0 

may  be  traced  passing  on  like 
so  many  vessels,  from  the  pedicla 
into  the  substance,  and  even  on  to 
the  surface  of  llie  fossil :  whereas, 
in  the  sea-fig,  the  fibres  have  no 
such  regularity  of  disposition,  nor 
are  they  thus  continued  like  tubes 
froni  the  pedicle  into  tha  substanca 
of  the  fig. 

M.  Gaettard  next  describes  tha 

other  kind  of  fo.vsil,  which  belongs  , 

to  the  class  of  fungi tes,  and  which, 

like  the  ficoid  fossils  just  treated 

'  of,  ara  open  at  tbair  superior  and 


wider  part,  ind  ia  lenenil  pouen    trix  in  which  tbej  ]ay,  b^  obMn^ 
■Ofnewbat  of  ■  canonical  fonoj  and    ing  that,  in  ooe  ipedmcfl,  M>enl 
from  tfadr  vary  log  in  kngth,  width,     lirUe  flat  shell*  of  oyttert  were  ad- 
ind  jise,  frequently  bear  a  rtxeni-     hering  to  ihii  surface, 
btance  to  cupi,    glawci,    fuoneli.         Nothing,  bo  thiokt,  in  tbefaflil 
conei,  ice.  whtltt  othen  are  longer,     kiDgdomapproacheifODeaf  (otboe 
cylindrical,  and  even  fjtil'orai. —     foi^ili,  astheiingte-stairedconliaf 
Thii  varieij  of  figure  U  fm{ucntt/    the  Baltic, dcKTlbed  by  Foogt.Tte 
dependam  oa  the  circunutances  of    only  difference  M.   Gaetind  fe- 
the  fracture*  which  they  hive  luf-    marki,  it  that  th«  coral*  deaiTibd 
fered;  Iheie  funiU,   like  the  for-     b>  Fougt,  haveiirfK  wbicb  eiteol 
uner,  being  rarely  foaod  in  a  per-    from  the  centre  of  (he  ctwal  to  dx 
feet  itate.      M.  Guellard  appear*    edge:  in  sucha  manncrailoforoii 
to  have  been  entirely  foiled  10  the    atar.    Tbii  difference  ii,  however, 
tlleitipt    to    discover    any  rectnt    tufficieot  to  remova  all  ideaof  sni- 
Koophyte,  which  might  be  cousi-    britybelweenihetwobodietiiiBee, 
dered  ai  bearing  any  anal(^  with    aa  we  have  already  teea  theitv 
theie  fossils.  He  first  was  disposed    conilitnle*  the  genas  Madrqmn, 
to  consider  ibein  as  being  s'lmilar    towfaich  thosacoralibclong.wbilit 
totliei/M>ajrTae/f;aiuofClatias,or    iti  the  fossil  bodies  now  under  cvh 
the  ipongia  dura  of  Sluane,  but    lideratioD,  there  exist  oone  of  lis 
this  opinion  he  found  reaioo  to  re-    characters  which  mark  any  of  iJm 
lin(]Oiih,andwaithenioducedtobe-    ipeciea  of  zoopbylea,   which  *e 
lieve  that  they  bore  a  nearer  resem-    l^ve  hitherto  exatnioed. 
blance,  in  their  general  character!.         Many  of  thew  foaiil  bodiet,  it 
to  some  species  of  madrepores  than    will  be  teen,  differ  so  mocb  fttxa 
to  any  of  the  sponges.     In  several     any  known  racent  zoopbjrle,  list 
of  these  fossils  he  discovered  an     were  it  oat  that  vast   Quinbni]^ 
outer  layer,     which  appeared  to     these  must  be  concealed  fnxn  a, 
diffsr  from  the  general  substance     in  the  niuneroas  leceuet  of  ibc 
of  the  fossil  ;  and  his  opinion,  he    ocean,  they  would  be  conchided  to 
thought,  derived  support  from  this    possess  Dot  the  least  reserabJiace 
circumstance,   for,   on  examining    with  aay  animal  subataoceBova- 
the  interior  lamina  of  these  fossils,     isting ;  indeed,  so  coosiderd>le  ii 
he  conceived  that 'it  much  resem-    that  difference,    that  tonie  «b> 
bled  the  bard  tmootb  part  which     stances  wilt  be  pUced  before  yoBf 
fcriR*  the  corresponding  parts  in     which,  not  only  cannot  be  referred 
nadrepores,  &c.    Madrepores  and    to  any  particular  known  ipeciOt 
oorali,  be  observes,  are  covered  by    but  which  would  almost  aatlienK 
a  anbstance  which  ha*  been  dis-    (he  formation  of  new  gencn  ftr 
tinpiiihed  as  tbeir  cortical  part,    *»■-'-——:" 
indinimedrately beneath  this, there 
is  a  smooth  labstance  of  very  dose 
and  compact  texture,    in  which    j 
there  are  nostrin  nor  traces  of  any 
fibres.    With  ibis  latter  substance,    i 
he  thinks,    the  external  layer  of    i 
these  fossils  exactly  agrees :    and    i 
he  is  confirmstl  in  the  supposition    i 
that  it  origioally  belonged  to  them,     i 
■od  Was  oM  darived  ftaa  the  »*•    | 
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or  spongia,  the  substances  so  accu- 
rately inquired  into  bj  M.  Guet- 
tard,  as  well  as  several  others^ 
which  have  not  been  spoken  of 
by  him,  but  are  evidently  of  the 
tame  kind. 

With  respect  to  the  classification 
of  these  bodies,  a  difficulty  alfoost 
insuperable  presents  itself;  since 
the  characteristic  marks  by  which 
*  the  substances  belonging  to  these 
two  genera  are  distinguished,  in  a 
recent  state  are  frequently  not  to 
be  discovered  after  they  have  sus- 
tained the  change  of  petrifaction. 
Previously,  however,  to  proceed- 
ing farther  in  an  enquiry  on  this 
lubject,  it  win  be  proper  to  consi- 
der the  nature  of  both  alcyontum 
and  of  sponge,  and  to  ascertain 
what  are  the  distinctive  characters 
of  each. 

The  alcyonium  is  an  animal 
which  assumes  a  vegetable  form, 
and  which  is  either  of  a  fleshy, 
gelatinous,  spongy,  or  leathery  sub- 
stance, having  an  outward  skia  full 
of  cells, '  with  openings  possessed 
by  oviparous  tentaculated  hydra ; 
the  whole  substance  being  fixed  to 
some  t)ther  body  by  a  seeming 
trunk  ot  root. 

Count  Marsilli,  who  carefully 
examined  not  only  tlie  physical, 
but  the  chemical  properties  of  these 
bodies,  observes  that  they  are  all 
surrounded  by  a  porous  leather- like 
bark;  and  that  the  interior  sub* 
stance  is,  in  some,  a  jelly-like 
matter,  and  in  others  a  mass  of 
light  ash-coloured  acicular  spines, 
which  prick  the  hands  on  being 
handled,  in  the  same  manner  as  do 
the  spines  of  the  plant  called  the 
Indian  fig. 

Donati,  in  his  £ssay  on  the  Na- 
tural History  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
has  made,  in  some  respects,  a 
snoie  minute  examination  of  the 
atrn^ra  of  two  different  species  of 


alcyonia  than  even  that  of  Count 
Marsilli,  and  was  able  to  ascertain 
by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass^ 
the  peculiar  forms  assumed  by  tho 
spines  of  which  these  animals  are 
in  a  great  measure  composed.  Of 
those  we  shall  soon  have  occasioa 
to  speak  more  particularly. 

The  forms  in  which  these  ani« 
mals  exist  are  very  numerous^  \hh 
depending  not  merely  on  the  num- 
ber of  species  but  on  the  different 
irregular  forms  which  the  samf 
species  under  different  ciraira* 
stances  may  assume.  Thus  Mar* 
silli  observes  the  same  alcyonium. 
whidi  sometimes  grows  fiat,  and 
thus  covers  large  pieces  of  rocks, 
is  at  other  times  found  in  a  round- 
ed form. 

From  the  different  colours  at 
well  as  fornds  which  some  of  tho 
species  of  these  substances  possess, 
they  have  obtained  names  ex  pressivo 
of  their  resemblance  to  certain 
fruits.  Thus  the  alcyonium  lyncw-^ 
ftt<m,  being  of  a  globose  fonui  of 
a  fibrous  internal  structure,  of  a 
tubercular  surface,  and  of  a  yellow 
colour,  has  been  ttrmed  the  sea- 
orange;  the  a,  ^'urifl  being  of  a 
sub-g^lobose  form,  of  a  pulpy  sub- 
stance, and  of  a  green  ^lour,  has 
been  termed  the  green  sea- orange 
or  sea-apple :  the  a.  cydoniufn^ 
which  is  of  a  roundish  form,  and 
of  a  yellow  colour,  has  been  div- 
tit^guished  as  the  sea-quince  ^  and 
the  a.  Jicus,  from  a  very  close  re« 
semblance  to  the  fig  in  its  fornij 
has  been  called  the  sea-fig. 

The  sponge  is  a  fixed,  flexible 
animal,  very  torpid,  varying  in  its 
figure,  and  composed  either  of  rec- 
ticulated  fibres,  or  masses  of  small 
spiculae interwoven  together,  whicH 
are  clothed  with  a  living  gelatinous 
flesh,  full  of  small  mouths  or  holes 
on  its  surface,  by  which  itsvcks  ia 
and  throws  out  the  water, 

Tko 
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Tlie  vitality  of  sponges  had  been  meat,  and  diiclurgef,  like  tht  po< 
inspected  by  llie  Bncieott,  even  id  I/pet,  its  eicremeati. 
tlietimeof  Aristotle  i  they  having  Mr.  Ellii  alto  diM:DTered,  that 
perceiveS  a  parlietilar  motion  in  the  l«siure  ii  verj'  different  in  dif. 
their  snlKtance,  as  if  from  shrink-  ferent  •pedes  of  >ponge  :  tome 
ing,  when  they  tore  them  off  the  being  composed  wholly  of  inter- 
locks. Tliis  opinion  of  their  poi-  waven  reticulated  fibres,  whiiit 
Kuing  n  degree  of  ■nttnal  life  was  others  are  composed  of  liiih 
also  entertained  in  the  time'  of  masses  of  straight  fibres  of  differ- 
Pliny.  Count  Manilli  confirmed  eot  sizes,  ftcm  the  most  minuie 
this  opinion  by  observing,  on  their  ipiculie  to  strong  elastic  shiniiig 
being  taken  out  of  the  sea,  a  iyt-  spines,  like  small  needles  of  one- 
tolic  and  diaitolic  motion,  in  certain  third  of  an  inch  long;  besides 
little  round  holes,  which  lasted  these,  be  obaervei,  there  is  an  in- 
nntil  the  water  they  had  contained  termediate  sort,  between  tbe  re- 
Wasqultediskipatcd.  Motis.Peyso'  ticulated  and  the  finer  faicicuUifd 
Dell  luppotei  sponges  to  have  been  kinds,  which  seem  to  pattake  <tf 
formed  by  certain  worms,  which  both  sorts. 

inhiibited  tbe  labyrinthean  wind-        tn  the  snbstances  con^dered  ai 
Jngs  oi  the  sponge ;  and  believed,  alcyonia  by  Donaii,  as  \oell  as  in 
that  whatever  life  was   found  in  some  of  those  which   have  bi^en 
these  substances,  existed  in  theBe  dascriliedby  Count  Marsiili,  simi- 
ivorms,  and  not  in  tbe  substance  of  lar  brge  bundles  of  eUstic  fibro 
tbe  sponge,    which  he  has  con-  iikeDeedleswerediscovered.  Th?*c 
Tinced,    was  an  inanimate  body,  had  been    reckoned  alryonis   I-t 
This  point  was,  however,  deter-  most  authors,  but  in  Mr.    Eifst 
mined  by  Mr.  Ellis,    who  in  a  opinion  they  should   not    be    w 
letter  to  Dr.  Solander,  relates  the  reckoned,  since  neither  Donaii  noi 
obserrations  which  he  had  made  ;  Mar$illi  mentions  any  polype  suck- 
by  which  he  ascertained,  that  these  era  extending  out  of  their  por» ; 
^tirorms,    which  he  found  in   the  he  considering  the  existence  <J 
sponge  in  great  numbers,  were  a  these  as    the  distingnishing  du- 
Tery  small  kind  of  ntreit,  or  sea  racter  of  the  genus  alcyoniiun,  a> 
•colopendra;  and  that  they   were  much  as  the  pores  withoat  the  jii^- 
not  the  fabricators  of  the  sponge,  types  in  these  elastic  fibroni  bodies 
but  had  pierced  ^eir  way  into  its  is  the  character  of  tUs  sponges, 
•ofl  substance,  and  made  it  only        It  is  evident  that  these  needle- 
their  place  of  retreat  and  security.  like  spiccls  cannot  be  conskkrL-J 
Vpon  examining,  in  sea  watar,  a 
♦ariety    of   the  crumb  of   bread 
sponge,  the  tops  of  which  were  fiill 
of  mbular  cavities  or  papillse,  he 
could  plainly  observe  these  little 
t)ibes  to  receive  and  pass  the  water 
to  and  fro;  so  th.it  he  inferred, 
that  the  sponge  i*  an  animal  iu% 
geiteris,  whoat:  months  are  so  many 
boles  or  endi  of  branched  tubes. 
Opening  on  its  surface;   with  these 
kf  s<]pposoi,  it  receires  its  nouriik- 
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«Qd  the  tponget ,  even  in  a  recent 
state,  is  considered,  tbeoryctolo« 
^ist  will  easily  find  an  excuse  for 
his  inability,  to  itaake  a  similar 
<listinction  between  these  sub* 
stances,  after  they  have  undergone 
the  lapidifying  procen :  when  Uieir 
pa;'es  have  become  filled ;  and 
their  colbur  and  their  aubstaoce, 
and,  in  £ict,  their  whole  nature 
has  been  changed.  Indeed,  the 
assumed  generic  difference  be- 
tween the  alcyonia  and  sponges  it 
aoch  as  mast  be'  entirely  lost  in 
oiost^  of  these  substances  which 
have  undergone  the  change  of  pe« 
trifactioct.  Whether  the  poret, 
which  are  discoverable  in  a  fossil, 
were  the  dwelling  of  the  polypoui 
bydrse  or  not,  can  bo  longer  be  as- 
certained  ;  since  tbdr  radiation, 
which  is  supposed  to  characterise 
the  openings  in  which  these  mi- 
nute animals  exist,  and  which  is 
i'reqoently  so  Aint  in  the  recent  al- 
cyoiiiura  as  hardly  to  be  detected* 
is  very  likely,  in  the  fossil  sob- 
stance,  to  be  still  more  difficult  to 
be  made  out.  Indeed,  from  this 
indistinctness  of  the  radiation, 
much  difficulty  appears  to  have 
•risen  in  making  the  necessary  dit* 
tinction  between  even  the  recent 
apoogesand  alcyonia  :  the  gradua- 
tion from  the  pcrfeclly  radiated 
opening  of  the  alcyonium,  to  the 
plain  opening  of  the  sponge,  being 
so  gradual  and  imperceptible,  as 
to  render  it  a  difficult  task,  even 
where  the  substances  are  in  a  re- 
cent state,  to  draw  the  line  where 
akjoninni  ceases  and  sponge  be- 
gins. But  here  is  not  the  whole  of 
the  difficulty }  several  of  the  fosiils, 
which  will  be  presently  described, 
poasesf  some  of  the  characters  cd 
acidia  and  actinia,  with  those  of 
the  sponge  or  alcyonium ;  thereby 
veodering  tbair  distinct  and  correct 
alflssification   almost  hopelais.  --« 


Hence,  altho^g^i  I  shall  in  genera! 
speak  of  these  bodies  as  alcyoiiia  i 
1  am  aware,  that  when  their  hi8« 
tories  have  been  elucidated  by  th# 
inspection  of  more  illustrative  spe« 
dtnens,  several  ofthem  may  chum 
4>lher  designations. 

The  consideration  of  another  cir« 
cumstance  leads  to  the  necessity  of 
giving  up  every  idea  of  distinguish- 
ing the  alcyonia  from  the  sponges,  , 
whilst  in  a  mineralized  state. -«« 
Among  the  fossil  zooph3rtes  which 
•claim  a  situation  under  one  or  other 
of  these  genera,  by  far  the  greater 
number  are  such  as  are  so  totally 
different  from  any  known  species 
of  either  alcyonium  or  sponge,  atf 
to  render  it,  almost  impossible  to 
determine  under  which  genus  thefr 
ought  to  be  ^aced.  Under  thesa  * 
circumstances,  you  must  perceiva 
that  the  attempt  to  separate  thesa 
fossils,  by  specific  distinctions,  at 
present,  would  be  hopeless :  it  catf 
only  be  effected  when,  by  addi- 
tional observations,  their  natnra 
^nd  forms  are  more  perfectif 
known. 

When  it  is  recollected  what  verf 
considerable  variations  in  form/ 
are  found  to  take  place  in  the  re« 
cent  individuals,  of  the  sevenil  ' 
species  into  which  these  sobstanoei 
are  divided  i  agd  when  it  is  coi\iAd 
dered,  that  whilst  passing  into  a 
mineralized  state,  their  figure  and 
.appearance  may  be  also  much 
dianged,  it  may  be  suspected  that 
hardly  any  opportunity  of  fair  Com* 
parison.  could  be  found,  between 
the  recent  and  fossil  alcyonia. 

This  however  is  very  fiur  iVofp 
being  the  cas^ j  and  indeed  whefi 
we  reflect  on  the  traosmutatioa 
which  has  taken  place ;  that  a  soft, 

Sslatinous,   or  spongy  substance^- 
as  become  a  hard  and  ponderous 
•tone,  we  cannot  but  be  affected 
with  a  high  degree  of  astonish« 
f  meat.; 
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ment ;    eipeciallj  on    perceWini;,  animal,  for  a  rafficteDt  time  to^ 
th»(  this  greni   and  exltaonlinary    miCot'the  |>e(riraciiv«proc^beiiig 

chan>,'c  of  lubtinnrc-  has  been  nc-  accomplished,  teems  (a  be  not  ica- 
ci)inp»n!cd  by&oliiUe  clian^e  of    prnbablc;  »nd  indeed   sppean  w 

form.     In  consequence  of  lliit  I  sfTotH  a  taiisfactorjr  mode  of  ex* 

tniM  I  ihall  be  .ibie  \6  place  before  plaining  ihis  curioot  fitct- 

you  many  bodiei),  even  in  a  tilici-  Thai  the  bodies  dow  abcat  to  be 

-tied  state,  which  will  immediately  more  particuliirly  defcri bed  are  ilia 

app^xr  lohave  been  atiimsNotlhii  reranint  of   aniouls  of  a  fonncr 

drKriplion,  belnnging  to  a  former  world,  Memi  tore«{uire  ooiirongat 

woild.     Sii   great   indeed   will    be  proof,    than    Ibe  circonMtanca  of 

thevaricly  of  ihete  bodies,  gnj  %o  theie  inhnhilaiits  of  ibe  aea  bang 

'IKrfectly  well  preKrved  will  Ihey  found  in  their  changed  state,  is 

-appear  ^i  to  render  il   neceasary  moanlains    mnch  eletrated  abon 

tor  me  tony  ■  few  words,  rei-  the  level  of  the  tea,  aHdatacm- 

pccting  the  state  of  preHivation  ia  liderable  distance  fran  ib«  litn- 

which  they  are  fonnd.  finns    which     it    now    po-antei. 

'  This  is  rendered  necessary  ;  since  Whikt  treating  of  the  foMil  conk, 

'the  cnmp.nralively  freqiieniappear-  'many  were  pointed  oat,    wboN 

atice  of  these  bodielj  in  a  fossil  recpat  anali^nei  wer*  (XHitircly 

fate,  appears  to  conihradici  a  poiti-  not  as  yet  knn«n,  and  whicb  wen 

tion     laid    down    in    Ihe  fiirmer  tberelore  conjectDrej    to    be  the 

,  vfil'.irriL-,  whilst  speaking  of  fruits,  remain!  ot  ceria:»  species   wtnck 

ihiii  lubitsnces  pirssesiing  a  ptilpy  might    bn    now     extinct.      Any 

coinistcnce  were  not  lifcely  to  be  opinion  of  this  kind  with  mpect 

'found  in  a  fossil  stare  ;  siitce  their  -in  these    animal*    appean  w  ba 

decomposition  would    most  pro-  hardly  adminible  ;  since  frooa  (he 

bably  tike  place  with  too  m\>ch  il^nDme^lb)e  reccGie*  in  wfaJcti  tbcT 

rapidity,  to  allow  of  tbfitvhari^  lurk,  and  iiill  rrore  IroiniheeMa- 

H>eing    eflrecled,    on  which    their  psratively  small  degree  of  eageracM 

fnineralitaiinn  wookl  depend    fiut  with  which  they  have  been  aoDgtoi 

•a  peculiarity  of  structure  eiiists  in  we  are  totally  uiisble  to  fonn  a«y 

^heseanimaJSiwhichexempisthem  conjecture,  as  to  the  nmnbeT  b[ 

trom  the  influence'of  ibis  law.     It  tbose^wbich  may  have  bilbenoea- 

appears,  as  we  haveseni  from  the 

'nbservaiion  of  Marsilli  and  Domti, 
•  that  ibeke  animals   have  blended, 

with  tbeir  gelatinous  and  cartwotia 

(ubstiDce,     innnOieniblQ    miniiie 

tpiculx,  which  may  be  considered 

'ss  the  bones  of  the  animal.   These 

manifest  themselves  by  the  prick- 
ling lensailon  th^  occasion,   on 

-being  handled,  whidi  has  obtained 

for  some   of   these  animals    the 

nnmc  of  the  sea  nefOe.  That  these 

^ici:I.r,  foimtfd  of  a  hard  iind  du-  ' 
^able  matter,  niSy,  in  a^me,  and 

■^tpi'Ctally  thB^  the  4pongy'fibrev  ' 

rnil  coiiitreoMa  coTcrtng  may.  irt-  ' 
wrlierk,  keep  up  tin;  forai'uf  ifae 
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-fbrni  item  to  be  most  rarely  found 
in  a  aalneralized  state.  The  spe- 
cimen howerer  which  is  fignred^ 
plate  VII.  fig.  12,  and  which  was 
found  in  Berkshire^  is  ondoul)tedly 
the  fossil  remains  of  one  of  these 
apectes ;  althoagh  it  is  impossible 
to  say  to  what  particular  ramititd 

*  species  it  belongs,  or  whether  in« 
deed  it  is  at  all  referable  to  any 
known  species. 

*  An  examination  of  the  substance 
of  thif  fossil,  now  a  mixture  of 
ailex  and  carbonate  of  lime,  affords 

*  us  internal  evidence  of  its  origin  ; 
aince  its  texture  is  such,  as  1  have 
found  almost  constantly  to  charac- 
terise the  fossil  remains  of  any  in- 
dividual of  this  genus,  which  had 
been  composed  of  a  sponge- like 
substance.  This  substance  has 
evidently,  like  sponge,  been  of  a 
reticular  texture ;  but  the  dis* 
position  of  the  meshes,  if  so  they 
may  be  called,  is  in  the  spongy  al- 
cyonium  much  more  uniform  and 
determinate  than  in  ordinary 
sponge,  and  thongh  not  to  be  de-. 
scribed  in  words,  the  texture  is  so 
peculiar  and  characteristic,  as  dt- 
rectlj  to  be  known  by  those,  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  examin- 
•ing  these  and  similnr  substances, 
by  the  aid  of  magnifying  glasses. 

The  fossil  represented  plate  VII, 
fig.  6,  and  which  is  also  from 
Berkshire,  appears  to  bear  a  tolera- 
bly close  resemblance  to  alcyonium 
digiiatum  of  Linnaeus ;  or  the  dead 
man's  hand,  or  dead  man's  toes  of 
Eliis.  Its  texture  evidently  appears 
to  be  of  that  kind,  being  nnely 
reticulated,  which  would  corres- 
pond with  the  carneous  spongy 
substance,  of  which  the  recent 
zoophyte  is  formed.  Its  stir  face 
alio  thickly  beset  with  minute 
>cpentng9,  bearing  somewhat  of 
stellated  appearance  to  the  naked 
eye,  serves  to  conftrm  the  resem- 


blance. This  fossil  is  now  a  car- 
bonate of  lime  moderately  hard^ 
but  friable. 

In  the  elegant  work  of  Mr* 
Knorr,  Mr.  Walsh  describes 
several  fossil  elongated  alcyonia^ 
by  the  silly  term  which  the  anct« 
ents  had  adopted,  of  priapolithu 
One  of  these  from  Touraine  is 
figured,  plate  Vll.  fig.  I.  It  had 
at  its  superior  termination  that 
opening,  observable  in  many  of 
these  animals,  which  served  for 
the  reception  of  the  sea  water, 
from  which,  it  is  probable^  they 
derived  their  support. 

On  rubbing  down  this  substance 
on  a  sandstone,  at  this  termination, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  its 
structure,  iis  hardness  and  the 
partial  polish  it  obtained,  proved, 
that  it  hnd  siifT-^fred  an  impregna- 
tion with  ^Mi'Ja  :  and  an  examina* 
tion  of  ii)is  surface  with  a  lens 
plainly  showed,  that  the  flinty  part 
was  regularly  distiibuted  in  con- 
tinuous meandering  lines,  bearing 
the  pecuKnrand  characteristic  form 
of  the  spongy  part  of  alcyonia, 
whilst  the  intervening  spaces  ap- 
peared to  be  filled  by  a  softer  sub- 
stance, a  carbonate  of  lime.  Tho 
substance  was  therefore  partly  im- 
mersed in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  by 
which  the  calcareous  part  was 
speedily  removed,  with  efferves- 
cence, and  the  siliceous  part  left, 
possessing  the  fine  retiform  texture 
of  the  spongy  alcyonium,  sur- 
rounding the  central  opening  al- 
ready mentioned,  as  may  be  seea 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  fi^re. 

The  fossil  represented  plate  VII, 
fig.  Q,  approaches  the  nearest,  ia 
its  general  form  and  appearance,  to 
the  alcyonium  cydojiium  Linnaei, 
the  alcyonium  primum  of  Disco- 
rides,  or  rather  to  the  represeDts- 
tion  of  this  animal  as  given  by 
Donjiti.  It  must  however  b«>  1  b«^ 
-P  2 
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Iceve,  cootidered,  U  differing  from  towards  Ihe  middle  :  tfa«B,  dU- 
aoy  koawn  animal  of  tbii  genm.  niching  as  \hvj  langtbeo,  tbcf 
Tbii  fonil  iiofa  rouudisli  tbrni,  divide  into  three  »hvp  conkat 
reodered  noeqiul  hy  tLallow  d«'  polnu,  around  which  arv  £aed 
presiioni  about  the  widili  of  a  numerous  minuic  globular  bodica, 
finger,  which  {wu  from  the  supe-  which  are  chicfljr  foand  io  iW 
rior  to  the  inferior  p.irt  of  the  fossil,  coiticalpart. 
and  are  separated  from  e»cb  other  k  very  strict  enacDiaatkia,  wid 
by  tuhurculaled  ridge*.  At  the  a  lens,  ctf  the  surface  of  Buoaenwi 
upper  part  has  bccD  a  circulnr  fiMsil  aicyania,  did  not  faovcTCf 
opening  more  than  half  an  inch  in  discover  any  appearaace  of  similar 
diaoMter ;  and,  at  the  lower  part,  tpine*,  and  almost  iodoced  me  le 
is  a  nigged  spot,  at  though  the  a  re  \y  concarrence  with  Plancas, 
pedicle  had  been  here  separated :  a  who  relates,  thai  hs  haa  dissected 
circumstance  indeed  which  renders  various  bodies  of  ihia  kind,  and  bat 
its  affinity  to  the  alcyoniiun  de-  seen  the  oss<ious  fibres  diapcaed in 
scribed  bj  Donati  rather  more  a  radiated  form  j  bat  as  to  ibe  won- 
doubtfnl.  The  substance  of  this  derfi'l  bark,  the  ttructureofwhick 
foMiI  appears  to  be  a  limeslnne,  is  so  floridly  described  by  Donali, 
wbich,  probably  from  some  tinge  he  says,  1  have  not  seeD  it.  and  ob- 
•f  iron,  ha*  obtained  a  reddish  lerrBs,  that  the  same  thiiig  bas  baft- 
brown  coloui .  It  is  not  of  a  very  peaedtohim,  wiili  respect  in  the 
close  l»ture,  apparently  from  the  greater  part  of  the  figure*  in  Do- 
superadded  calcareous  matter  not  nsli's  book,  which,  be  *«y>,  sia 
having  accurately  filled  all  the  embellishments  of  ibe  dvagaer, 
intertticei  between  the  fibres,  drawn  by  ihe  rule  andooropKi, 
HcDce  Dumerons  small  openings  rather  ihao  in  agreement  with  dia 
are,  even  in  its  present  itaie,  ob-  truth  and  simplicity  of  aatara. 
lenrable  on  Us  surface,  which  oa  Being  in  posiession  nf  aaotlicr 
dose  inspection  ure  seen  to  be  tiicfa  specimen  of  this  kind,  fonnadcf 
M  would  result  from  a  loose  or  a  much  harder  and  closer  atooe, 
apongy  teiinre.  and  which  from  its  appearanoe  f 
Whiul  treating  of  the  alcvoniom,  snppoiied  to  bo  invested  wiiti  ita 
yf  the  species  to  which  this  scL-ms  corlicalpart,  1  resolved  to  lacrifiea 
to  approach,  Dnnati  particularly  it  to  a  more  rigorous  search  for  the 
4etcribes  and  deliueatea  ihc  cu'i-  spines  described  by  Doaati  >  coo- 
ously  formed  spiculsB,  which  con-  eluding  that,  since  all  agreed  as  » 
jtitule  a  p£-t  of  it*  substance.  The  their  differing  in  iheir  bony  banl- 
body,  as  well  a*  the  coiiical  part,  neu  from  tl^  other  putiof  this 
I)e  remarks,  is  fomed  of  twoEnl>-  aidmal,  I  ahunW  at  least  discoKr 
jilaiicei:  theoueof  whichis  deJiji,  some  traces  of  i hem,  altbaagh  J 
and  the  other  osseous.  I'he  latter,  migbt  not  be  aUa  lo  maka  eat 
be  adds.  Is  formed  into  spines } 
which,  near  the  conical  part,  are 
in  great  number,  and  closely  inter- 
mingled} being  about  the  length 
of  two  lines,  and  evan  longer. 
They  aru  eiihet  of  a  fusilurm 
£giue.  or  arc  finelr  pointed  at  oa« 
«id,  and   then  ^'.i<iiiai;/  enlarge 
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fhe  peculiar  spongeout  ^tracture, 
already  noticed  as  belonging  to 
these  bodies,  .was  perceived  ;  but 
no  appearance  of  spines  could  be 
detected. 

The  specimen  was  then  im- 
mersed in  dilute  muriatic  acid, 
and  examined  at  different  periods, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  new  sur- 
faces thus  obtained  displayed  any 
particular  appearance.  After  rather 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
itt  substance  was  thus  removed,  I 
was  pleased  to  find  with  a  lens  of 
moderate  power,  several  cruciform 
spines,  formed  as  it  were,  by  two 
fusiform  bodies,  not  ah  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  length,  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  termi- 
tiating  at  each  end  in  ^  very  sharp 
point. 

When  these  bodies  were  first 
discovered,  the  specimen  was  still 
wet  with  the  water,  with  which 
the  acid  had  been  removed.  In 
this  state  they  possessed  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  transparency, 
which  they  rapidly  lost,  as  the 
water  evaporated  :  so  that  when 
dry,  they  were  completely  opaque, 
and  of  a  chalky  whiteness.  From 
their  possessing  this  hydrophanous 
<|uality,  and  from  their  having 
withstood  the  Action  of  the  muriatic 
acid»  there  appears  to  be  the  greatest 
reason  for  supposing,  that  the»e 
bodies,'  which  were  originally  the 
spines  of  the  animal,  are  now 
formed  of  an  hydrophanons  chal- 
cedony, and  imbedded  in  a  matrix 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  has . 
pervaded  or  has  supplied  the  pl.ice 
of  the  soft  spongeous  part.  This 
and  the  preceding  fossil  alcyonia 
are  from  Switzerland. 

Mcyfmiumficus  Linn,  accurately 
depicted  in  the  Melallotheca  of 
Mivcatus  as  AUyonium  quint  um  an- 
iifuorum,  and  particularly  descri- 
bed by  Marsillj  a»Figuedtsahs:uncf 


d^onge  V  (takion,  resembles 
much,  in  form,  the  brov^n  silicioua 
fossil.  The  recent  alcyonium,  ac- 
cording to  the  count,  is  of  the  form 
of  a  fig,  being  attached  to  the  rockf 
by  branches  proceeding  from  ita 
smaller  end;  its  upper  part  being 
a  little  flattened,  with  a  hole  in  tho 
middle.  Its  colour,  he  says,  re« 
sembles  that  of  tobacco,  and  ita 
parenchymatous  substance,  he 
thinks,  cannot  be  compared  to  any 
thing  better  than  to  nutgalls,  when 
well  dried.  In  all  these^ respects, 
a  very  exact  agreement  seen;is  to 
exist  between  the  recent  and  fossil 
substances.  Still,  however,  the 
fibres  running  over  its  surface,  and 
penetrating  its  substance,  with  the 
ffrooves  which  appear  to  have  been 
formed  by  other  fibres,  which  are 
now  removed,  distinguish  it,  not 
only  from  this,  but,  I  believe,  from 
all  known  alcyonia.  This  fossil  is 
from  Wiltshire,  and  appears  to  be 
formed  entirely  of  flint. 

The  fossil,  from  Mount  Ranuen* 
berg,  near  Schafhausen,  in  Swit* 
zerland,  possesses  evident  marks  of 
its  alcyonic  origin.  "This  fossil, 
like  those  of  the  ramose  kind,  has 
that  reticular  texture,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  peculiar  to  the  spongy 
alcyonia.  In  this  specimen  also, 
as  well  as  in  those,  the  reticular 
fibres  are  impregnated  with  silica, 
and  have  their  interstices  filled  with 
calcareous  matter.  In  this,  as  in 
'  tlie  fossil  last  described,  the  remains 
oCthe  pedicle,  the  organ,  by  which 
its  attachment  to  its  appropriate 
spot  was  accomplished,  are  ob- 
servable )  as  well  as  the  superior 
opening,  which  passes  into  thr 
substHuce  of  the  fossil. 

I'lie  fo&sil  represented,  which  is 
from  the  nei<^hbourhood  of  Saumur 
being  a  s^ny  perfect  fosiil  of  the 
kind  described  by  Mons.  Guettard, 
agrees,  in  iia  ;;eneral  charaCleM,  ai» 

well 
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veil  as  in  lis  textnre,  vjth  that  ona  invMled   with    iti    cortial    put,- 

which  bu  been    just    described,  which  is   of  a  grey  cokxir,  per- 

In   this  ipFCimen,  at  id  Eiiperior  vaded  b^  ■  iligbt  tinge  of  red 

•urface,  there  are,  ns  Mon».  Guet-  The  pedicle,  acd  the  opCDiDK  at 

tard  observes   ii    (ometimei    the  the  superior  pari,  ate   here  irrj 

case,  four  openings  ;  and  the  pe-  p«fecr.      Slight  trace*  of   lioei, 

dicJei,  as  well  ai  its  lateral  pro-  pauiug  frotu  ihe  pedicle    to  tiia 

ccHci,    which  appear  like  rooti,  opening,  are  discoverable  on  ibit 

ieem  to  have  been  rormed  with  tpecimen,  aod,  doubtlewlj  poiot 

•  STett^d^Teeof  luxuriance.  out  the  anaogemcnt  of  6brea.  bj 

A  very  petfrct  fossil  of   thia  which  (be  animal  wa*  cDsbied  to 

kind,  and  similar  In  its  gubttance  draw  in  attd  eject  the  ivaier  which 

and  texture  to  the  alcjonia,  which  tupplied  it  wiib  food,     Thi«  fbtsil, 

have  been  juit  deacribed,  but  of  I.have  [eaioo  to  belteve,  ii  Ecf- 

a  dark  red  colour,  wbere  it  i*  not  li&h." 


ON  NATIVE  GOLD  DUST 

Fot;t(D  IN  THE  DBPABTMBtrT  OF  La  LOIKB. 

[Frnin  t  Paper  of  M.  Giulio  in  the  Journal  da  Mtaet,  vol.  ix.} 

"  TThai  long  been  known  that     by  tb«  currentt  fronn  ita  nains 
X  a  great  number  of  riven  and     minet,  commonly  utuated  in  pri- 
rivulels  carry  wiib  them  particle*     mi  tire  mountains.  "  Native  goM," 
of  natlvegold,  of  larger  orsmaller    aays  Brochanr,  "  ii  foimd  dkiefly 
aize;  that,   independently  of  tbe     "  in  primitive  moattlaioa,  wheteit 
place*  where  this  metal  is  found  in     "  i*  met  with  in  veins,   and  some- 
ill  matrix,  it  ii   disseminated   in     "  times  diueminaied  in  tbe  rock  : 
grains  in  Ibeir  sands,  nt  lliose  of    "  it  occuri  aba  in  allmial  atrata, 
■  lie  Rhone,  the  Arriclge.  and  tbe    "  where  it  ii  freqnenlly  wroi^bt 
Ceze  in  France,  vnd  willi  ub  in     "  with  advantage.  Tbe  Mod  of  k- 
those  nf  the  rivers  Ixiire,  Balih^     "  ral  rivers  is  mixed  wiiL  graiii* of 
Cetvo,  Elbo,  M:i1lnn,  and  Otba,     "  eold,  whichare  tepaiaiedfixMBit 
and  of  ihe  rivulets  Oropa,  Orein'>, 
Xvan^on,  Vison,  Src.     It  is  e<)uai1y 
hrrawn  thai  there  arf^  perM^ni  who 
make  it  their  wliole  bosine«f  to 
•earcii  for  ilii.i  gold,  who  areciilled 
in   the  language  of  the  couniry, 
frpnU.'turs,  orjiaillcUTt,  ot  paiHo- 

Mineraltigi?!*  are  not  ng'recJ  re- 
specting the  origin  of  tlie(e  gold 
Smin^  :  the  older  mineralo~iMs, 
and  Brochani  among  ihe  mndtina, 
I'taimaic  that  ibis  gold  ii  wathed 
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tbey  bavei>cen  washed  into  the  lat- 
ter by.  torrenti  io  storms  of  heavy 
rains. 

1  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  the 
question  at  laige.  This  I  leave  to 
the  learned,  whose  chief  study  is 
(he  improveroeiH  of  the  science  of 
miDeralogy.  My  inductions  ^c  no 
iurther  than  the  small  nuniber  of 
researches  i  have  made ;  yet  1  think 
I  may  venture  to  My,  from  the  cb« 
tervattons  i  am  about  to  present  to 
the  reader  respecting  the  locality 
and  situation  oif  the  native  gold 
dust  io  the  commune  of  St .  George, 
that  such  dust  is  not  always  washed 
down  from  mines  in  the  mourjtains 
by  rivers.  And  if  such  were  the 
primitive  origin  of  their  dissemi- 
nation  amid  the  strata,  it  certainly 
eould  have  happened  only  at  some 
vtxy  remote  period  of  the  grand 
disruptions  that  have  taken  place 
on  the  surface  and  eiterior  of  the 
strata  of  our  globe.  But  these  re- 
vqlutions,  of  which  we  have  no  re- 
cords, are  buried  m  the  night  of 
time.  For  we  shall  see  that  strata 
which  furnishes  gold  dust  are  found 
at  a  constdernble  depth  in  some 
hills,  equally  remote  from  moun- 
tains capable  of  furni^liing  it,  and 
from  rivers  thai  could  force  it  from 
its  native  situiitiou.  It  rould, 
therefore,  have  minoled  in  ihnu 
only  M  a  remote  peiiud,  when  the 
stiata  of  the  hills  as<)Umed  the  ar- 
rangement they  have  at  present, 
namely  at  the  time  of  their  forma- 
tion. 

This  has  been  the  opinion  of  se- 
veral naturalists  of  our  country, 
and  I  should  be  guilty  of  injustice 
io  them,  if,  in  collecting  fresh 
proofs  tending  to  support  their  i)y« 
pothesis,  I  omitted  to  mention  their 
valuable  works.  Accordingly  I 
shall  quote  Mr.  de  llobillant,  who, 
speaking  of  the  gold  dust  found  in 
the  sands  of  ilieOrco^  says  very 


positively  :  '"  This  riv|r  carries 
"  along  gold,  which  the  people  ol 
"  the  country  observe  only  below 
"  the  bridge  down  to  the  Po : 
''  which  con6rms  the  opinion  held 
"  by  the  people  best  acquainted 
"  with  the  natural  history  of  the 
*•  country,  thai  it  is  from  the  gu!-- 
"  lies  and  hills  that  this  gold  dust 
"  is  washed  down  into  the  river  by 
"  therapidity  of  the  water  during- 
*'  storms.  This  valuable  met  id 
"  does  not  come  from  the  high 
"mountains,  since  none  is  found 
"  above  the  bridge  \  but«  it  origi- 
"  nates  from  the  washing  of  the 
"  red  earth,  of  which  most  of 
"  these  hills  and  plains  are  com- 
"  posed,  and  which  in  stormy 
"  weather  is  -carried  down  into 
"  the  principal  river.** 

Mr.  Balbo  agrees  with  M.  de 
Rohillant  respecting  this  species  of 
native  gold,  in  his  learned  Mem(Mr 
on  the  auriferous  sand  of  the  Oreo. 
"Everyone,**  says  he,  "knows 
"  that  gold  dust  is  collected  in  the 
"  Oreo.  But  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
"  equally  known,  thai  gold  is  found 
"  not  in  the  bed  of  the  river  alone, 
*'  but  to  the  distance  of  several 
"  mijes,  every  where  mingled 
"  more  or  less  with  the  sand.  It  is 
**  very  positively  asserted  that  it 
"  occurs  in  all  the  little  rivulets  be« 
"  I  ween  Valperga  and  Rivara.  I 
"  iM.deavourcd  to  discoicr  whether 
"  till  the  waiers  rise  sufHcientlv 
'*  near  to  each  other  to  lead  us  to 
"  suppose  that  they  equally  derive 
"  theu-  gold  from  the  name  mine,  as 
"  it  ib  in  this  way  that  the  vulgar 
"  and  even  most  of  the  learned,  ge- 
"  nerally  account  for  the  gold  found 
"  in  rivers.  But  I  was  completely 
"  convinced  that  the  waters  of 
"  which  1  spe^k  arise  from  diffe« 
"  rent  heights  at  some  distance- 
"  from  one  another ;  so  tbat,  as 
"  we  cannot    suppose    all    thesh 

places 
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"placet  to  coninin  minet.  Inm  pirt  or  wfiidi  i*  cuHiMtCfi,  pnt 

"  wbich  ibe  gold  intiy  be  denved,  corered  iri(b  wild  chonat  trrcf; 

"  wo  mnit  Decuaaril/  admit  that  ■  diuance  of  about  three  rails. 

"tb«    panicle*  of   gold  are  not  InoarprogiCM  fiom  theouiaracd 

"  lepanued  dailj  by  theacltonof  npperaurfiKeof  iheie  hilla  to  the 

"  the  water,  and  carried  along bf  bottomof  the  valtaya,  wfakfaiBtei- 

"  iti  atream,  bat  that  tbe  water  lect  them  in  different  dtredioM, 

"  fiitdi  them  in  the  aoil  itielf  orer  we  find  in  genera]  tbree  very  dia- 

**  which  It  flowf.     And  it  ia  Air-  tioct  siiaia.    The  uppn-  (irattun 

"  tber  confirmed  bf  tbe  obaerva^  U  ftir  the  noit  part  aivillaceoaa, 

"  tion,  that  the  anrireroua  itraia  at  it  faraiibe*  an   excdlent  earth 

*'  diu[^)ear  aa  we  proceed  up  tbe  for  making  bricks  and  (ilea.    Tbe 

"  Oreo ;    that  we  find    ibem  at  (hicknew  of  4bii  atratam  nrie*  in 

"  furlbeit  only  ■■    high    aa    the  diferent  plicea  frooi  three  or  foot 

f  bridge ;-  that  above  this  all  trace*  feel  to  iweBty-five  or  tbirtj.    The 

"of  them  are  lost,  though  thii  i*  second  itratnm,    wbich  atretckea 

"  ver^  far  from  the  apriiigi ;  while  likewise  horisontall?  beneath  tbe 

"  M  we  deiccnd  into  the    plain  stratum  of  day,  ii  a  few  tcet  thick. 

"  these  strata  are  every   day  expo-  It  i*  composed  of  a  nmtiderBUe 

"  led  by  the  action  of  tbe  water,  portion  of  sand,  of  gravel,  end  of 

"  and  particularly  in  floodi."  pebbles  of  different  nutate*,  a^il- 

In  a  second  part  1  shall  speak  laceouj,  calcareous,  and  quartroM. 

of  tbe  theory  proposed  by  M.  Na-  Of  these  I  shall  speak  more  ps* 

pion,  inbii  Memoir  on  the  moun-  ticularly  in  the  second  part,  asweil 

(aim  of    Canavaia,    who    having  as  of  the  fragments 'produced  by 

observed   ibat  all  the  pyrites    of  tUeir  being    broken    «r    decom- 

Ibote  raountaiii*    are    auriferous,  posed.    The  third  or  lower  stre- 

attributes  the  particles  of  gold  to  torn,  which  forms  the  bed  cf  tbe 

their  decorapoiiiien    or  atiriiinn.  valleys,   and  of  the  rivulets  that 

This  is  the  opinion  of  our  worthy  run  through  them   in  .rainy  wea- 

colleague.  Dr.  Bonvoison.  iher,  is  composed  in  great  measure 

The  observations    I    am    now  of  tlis  tVagnienti  of  tbe  vgillacaaDs 

sbout  to  communicate  appear  (o  and  calcareotisstonetof  tbe  tecood 

me  still  more  decisive  tb)in    tbe  stralnm.     The  raina  have  givtot 

proofs  alleged  by  these  authors)  ally  produced  little  gnllic*  in  di£> 

and  if  Ibe  earths  of  which  1  shall  ferent  directions  ;  which    by    the 

speak  do  not  furnish  to  Urge  a  fsUitig  of  freah  raui,  and  the  qoB- 

quantiiy  of  gold  duit.  theyaff<T>l  tily  and  mpidity  of   tbe    water, 

indisputable  proofs  that  the  gold  have  in  tbe   cptine  of  time  beea 

certainly  does  not  proceed    from  extended  and  converted  iuto  val- 

any  mine  traversed  by  water,  at  leyi,  more  oi  let*  bnwd  and  deep 

feast  in  tbe  present  day,  in  dlfiitrent  place*.     Part  of  the 

In  the  north  of  the  commnne 
ef  St.  George,  iu  tbe  circle'  of 
Chivai,  in  the  dcparlment  of  the 
Loire,  we  find  fertile  rising  groundi 
and  hilli  almost  wholly  covered 
with  vinejarJi,  which  continue 
till  we  come  to  the  highest  of 
4hcm,    !))«    ^ilt   of  Maciigitano. 
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^at  flow  into  the  Merdanzooe  or 
oiber  timilar  valleys. 

Does  this  gold  proceed  equally 
from  the  dittcrent  strata  1  have 
fDeotioned  above,  or  from  one  of 
them  only  ;  I  first  examined  tha 
bfick  earth  (that  of  the  upper  stra- 
tum) in  diiiereot  places  and  at 
various  depths :  I  •also  exaaiined 
ooDsiderable  depositions  of  this 
earth  accuimilated  in  the.  shallow 
valleys:  but  J  never  discovered 
the  smallest  pffirticle  of  gold  in  it. 
The  searchers  for  gold  know  this 
io  well  by  long  experience  and 
a  great  number  of  fruitless  trials, 
that  they  never  pay  any  regard 
to  this  stratum.  It  is  the  stratum 
beneath  (he  argillaceous  composed 
of  gravel,  sand,,  micaceous  and 
calcareous  stones,  in  which  the  par- 
ticles of  gold  are  found. 

Of  this  L  have  convinced  myself 
by  several  trials :  and  though,  in 
general,  if  equal  quantities  of  earth 
be  taken  from  this  stratum,  and 
from  the  bed  of  the  torrent  or 
rivulets  flowing  into  it,  the  latter 
will  yield  most  gold,  it  seldom  or 
fiver  happens  that  no  gold  is  found 
iR  the  former  upon  trial.  The 
particles  of  gold  obtained  from  the 
auriferous  stratum  itself,  which 
hare  not  yet  been  rolled  along 
with  the  sand  by  the  rains,  have 
9  duller  and  deeper  yellow  colour 
than  those  collected  in  the  b^d  of 
the  torrent  or  of  the  rivulets, 
which  are  of  a  more  shining  yel- 
low, no  doubt  in  consequence  of 
the  attrition.  They  are  generally 
found  amid  a  sand  that  is  more  or 
less  fine  and  blackish,  and  appa- 
rently of  a  siliceous  and  ferrugi* 
nous  nature.  The  earth  of  the 
•ame  nature,  which  reaches  to 
some  distance,  equally  contains 
gold.  Thus  a  brook  that  runs  on 
ll^e  east  of  tlie  cocnmtine  of  Aglie> 


between  the  mansion  and  the  pih'k, 
and  receives  the  rain  water  that 
washes  down  an  ec^rth  composed 
of  different  strata  ot  the  same  n»- 
tu^e  as  thobe  of  the  auriferous  hille 
of  St.  George,  equally  mils  along 
particles  of  goiil  disseminated  be- 
neath the  argillaceous  stratum^ 
which  in  some  places  h  of  very 
eensiderable  thickness. 

Between  fifteen  and  twen^ 
years  ago  several  persons  in  the 
commune  of  St.  George  made  it 
their  principal  employment  to 
search  fer  gold  in  the  sand  of  the 
torrents  and  rivulets  that  I  have 

« 

mentioned.  This  they  did  par- 
ticularly after  or  during  heavy 
rains,  and  after  storms. 

The  quantity  of  gold  they  eol^ 
lected  in  a  day  was  very  variable. 
Sometimes  each  of  them  would 
gain  eight  or  ten  shillings  e  day,, 
at  other  times  scarce  a  fourth-  or 
fifth  of  this  sum.  The  sixe  of 
the  particles  too  varied  much» 
from  an  almost  invisible  atom  to 
the  weight  of  nine  or  ten  grains 
or  more.  They  were  afterward 
sold  to  merchants^  who  sent  thenx 
to  the  mint. 

1  do  not  speak  here  of  gold 
dust  disseminated  in  arable  land. 
£arih  of  this  kind  in  the  territory 
of  Salussole,  as  I  am  informed  by 
my  colleague,  Giobert,  contains 
particles  of  gold.  The  earth  of 
gardens  is  known  to  contain  them. 
It  has  been  proved  in  our  days  by 
the  experinients  of  Sage,  BerthoU 
let,  Rouelle,  Darcet,  and  Deyeuz, 
that  there  dre  particles  of  gold  in 
vegetables.  Bertholtet  has  extract •» 
ed  about  2.14  gram.  (33  grs.) 
from  4890U  gram,  or  a  hundred 
weight  of  ashes. 

Gold  has  not  yet  been  found  in 
the  arable  land  in  the  environs  of 
S;.  Georj^e^  but  only  in  the  stra« 

tuna 
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turn  bei^paih  ihs  chy,  the  aurraca  the  «Dvironi  of  CballBot   in  Um 

At  which  i(  cuUivaleil.     "the  au-  valley  of    AoMe.       The  famoui 

lifercwi*  stratum,  as  I  liave  obterv-  piece  of  natico  gold  preserred  in 

ci),   i*  more  than  thirty  feel  derp  tbe  arecnal  was  found  thcfe.     Ib 

below  ihe  argillaceous  sUaLiun  in  that  space,   pieces  of  gold  of  tbe 

tome  placet.  weiglit  of  b  louii  have  KMnctimet 

We  have  nothlni;  la  tlo  here  been  found ;  and  other  pieoea  ara 

U'ith  p.irticleiof  guU  mixed  with  [nc:ilioDed  of  tbe  valua  of  more 

ihe  surface  mould  by  the  decom-  than  100  lirre*  (4/,  3».  4d.).    Pro- 

r<isitioii  of  p!:tnts,  or  which  plant*  bably  the  gold  found  in  tbe  nit h 

have  derived  Irom   liie  earth.     I  in   the  valley  of  Brozzo,  aod  in 

liave  no  doubt  .that  the  particle*  other  place*,  ha*  tbe  aame  origio. 

of  ^old  found  ia  ibe  environ*  of  My  conjectnrei    oa   ihii  wbject 

Si.  George  have  the  came  origin  shiU  be  propoied   in  (be   Hcaad 

ai  thoie  met  wiifa  from  Pone  (o  part  of    thii  menioir,  wboctlM 

tlje  entrance  of  the  Oreo  and  of  nalura  of  tbe  eartbi  and  ilooet  at 

the  Mallon  into  the  Po,  from  Val-  the  auriferou*  itrata,  as    wcU  a* 

perga  and  RJvara,  to  Agile  and  (be  nature  of  tbe  land  in  which 

St.  George'i;  as  well  a*  of  those  ibey  ara  contained,  iball  be  ca- 

vbicb  Dr.  Bonvoiiin  obwrred  in  tered  inio  mon  at  large." 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MEKINO  SHEEP 

.  LaTBLT  rBMEtlTZD  TO  Hii  Majutt. 

[f ron  a  Ptper  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  &c.  &c.  inierted  in  &t  Coa* 
*  municationi  to  the£o3rdof  Agriculluns.] 

"  A  (^K^^DK^ABLE  pari  of    tbeep  are  in  motion,  unlesi  be  be- 

■^^     Esiremadura,  Leon,  ai«l     longs  to  the  flocki. 
the  neighbouringprovinec5of  Spain        The  country  on  which  ihesbeep 
is  appropriated  lo  the  maiiiteiiaDce    are  depai>turcd,  boib  in  the  KMiib- 
of  the  Merino  floLks,  calieJ  by  the    ern  and  the  r>anbern  part*,  it  set 
Spaniards Trasbumanies.asaicalso    out  into  divisions,  separa<«l  from 
hioad   green   roads,  leading  from 
one  prtiviiice  lo  the  other,  and  (-K- 
tensive  resling-places.  where  the 
ihefp  are  bailed  on  the  load.     So 
carcfiil  ji  the  police  ol'tlie  country 
to  prr^crvc  thc-m  during  their  jour- 
n)e»  from  alt  hazard  of  disturbance 
or   inierraptiou  thai  no  jwrrson,  not 
even  a  loot  passenger,  is  bUliereU  lo 
travel  ai>on  lUese  loa'de  white  ibe 
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Every  prQprietor  must  possess  as 
much  of  these  in  each  proviuce  as 
will  'maintain  his  flock.  In  the 
temperate  season  of  winter  and 
spring,  the  flocks  remain  in  £$tre- 
madura,  and  there  the  ewes  bring 
forth  their  lambs  in  December.  As 
soon  as  the  increasing  heats  of 
April  and  May,  have  scorched  up 
the  grass,  and  rendered  the  pas- 
turage scanty,  they  commence 
their  march  towards  the  mouo-> 
tains  of  Leon ;  and,  after  having 
been  shorn  on  the  road,  at  vast 
establishments,  called  £squileos, 
erected  for  that  purpose,  pass  their 
summer  in  the  elevated  country^ 
which  supplies  them  with  abun- 
dance of  rich  grass  ;  and  they  do 
not  leave  the  mountain^  till  the 
frosts  of.  September  begin  to  da- 
mage the  herbage. 

A  flock  in  the  aggregate  is  called 
a  cavana :  this  is  divided  into  as 
many  subdivisions  as  there  are 
thousands  of  sheep  belonging  to 
it ;  each  sheep,  besides  being  scar* 
marked  in  the  face  with  a  hot  iron, 
when  young,  is  branded  after  every 
shearing  witb^a  broad  pitch  brand, 
generally  of  the  first  letter  of  the 
name  of  the  proprietor,  and  each 
subdivision  is  distinguished  from 
the  rest  by  the  part  of  the  sheep's 
body  on  which  this  maik  is  placed. 

Bvthe  lawsof  theMesta,eachca- 
vana  must  be  governed  by  an  ofhcer 
ca}ie0  Mayoral ;  for  each  subdivi- 
sion of  a  thousand  sheep,  five  shep- 
herds and  four  dogs  are  appointed. 
Some  of  these  inferior  shepherds 
obtain  the  oflice  of  Rabadan^  the 
duty  of  which  is  to  give  a  general 
superintendaiice  under  the  control 
of  the-  Mayoral,  aho  to  prescribe 
and  adn}iui»ler  medicines  to  the 
fciek  sheep.  Ar  the  time  of  travel- 
ling, and  when  the  ewes  are  yean- 
iitg,  one  or  two  extra  shepherds 


are  allowed   for    each    thoosand. 
sheep. 

The  number  of  Merino  sheep 
in  Spain  is  estimated  by  Buiigoyiia 
6,000,000;  these  of  course  must 
be  attended  by  30,000  shepherds, 
and  24,000  dogs  at  ordinary  limes, 
and  they  find  occasional  employ-* 
ment  for  5  or  10,000  additional 
persons  in  the  season  of  lambing 
and  of  travelling. 

Jn  their  journey  each  subdivision 
is  attended  by  its  own  shepherds 
and  dogs,  and  kept  separate  as  far 
as  may  be  from  all  others.  The. 
duty  of  the  dogs  is  to  chase  th« 
wolves,  who  are  always  upon  the 
watch,  when  the  sheep  are  on  the 
road,  and  are  more  wily  than  our 
foxes  ;  they  are  taught  also,  when 
a  sick  sheep  lags  behind  unobserved 
by  the  shepherds,  to  stay  with  and 
defend  it,  till  some  one  returns 
back  in  search  of  it.  There  are 
besides  in  each  subdivision  about 
six  tame  wethers,  called  Mansos ; 
these  wear  bells,  and  are  obedient 
to  the  voice  of  the  shepherds,  who 
frequently  give  them  small  pieces 
of  bread  :  some  of  the  shepherds 
lead,  the  mansos  are  alvrays  near 
them,  and  this  disposes  the  flock 
to  follow. 

Every  sheep  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  situation  of  the  Defaesa  to 
which  its  Subdivision  belongs,  and 
will  at  the  end  of  the  journey  go 
straight  to  it,  without  the  guidance 
of  the  shepherds.  Here  the  flock 
grazes  all  the  day  under  the  eyes  of 
the  attendants  :  when  the  evening 
comes  on,  the  sheep  are  collected 
together,  and  they  soon  lie  down 
to  rest  5  the  shepherds  and  their 
dogs  (hen  lie  down  on  the  ground 
round  the  flock,  and  sleep,  as  they 
term  it,  under  the  stars,  or  in  huts 
that  afford  little  shelter  from  incle* 
mem  woaiher^  and  this  is  tlieir 

custom 
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•Dstom  ill  the  yetf,  except  that 
each  is  allpwed,  to  his  turn,  an  ah* 
nnce  of  about  a  month,  which  he 
spends  wtih  his  hmWy  :  and  it  is 
l«markab)e»  that  the  families  of 
these  shepherds^  reside  entirely  in 
Leoo. 

The  tbepherdi  who  came  with 
hrsMajestj'silDck,  were  questioasd 
on  the  sabject  of  giving  aalt  to 
their  sheep:  they  declared  that 
this  is  only  dene  in  the  hottest  aea- 
•oaof  the  year,  when  the  aheep 
are  on  the  mountains;  that  in  Sep* 
tember  it  is  left  off}  and  that  they 
dare  not  give  salt  to  ewes  forward 
with  lamb,  being  of  opinion  riiat 
It  eauses  abortion.  ^ 

It  is  scarcely  credible*  though  it 
appears'on  the  best  authority  to  be 
true,  that  under  the  operation  of 
the  laws  of  the  Mesta^  which  con- 
fide the  care  of  the  sheep  to  the 
Dianageroeot  of  their  shepherds, 
without  anf  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  prc^ietor*  no  profit  of 
the  fk>ck  comet  to  the  hands-  of 
the  owner,  except  what  is  derived 
from  the  wool }  tbe-carcases  of  the 
colled  sheep  are  conmmed  by  the 
ahepherd^,  and  it  doea  not  appear 
that  any  account  is  rendered  by 
them  to  their  employers*  of  the 
value  of  the  skins,  the  tallow,  &c.: 
the, profit  derived  by  a  proprietor 
from  a  flock,  is  estimated  on  an 
average  at  aboot  one  shilling  a 
b^,  and  the  produce  of  a  capital 
vested  in  a  flock  is  said  to  flocioate 
lietween  Ave  and  ten  per  cent.' 

The  sheep  are  always  low  kept. 
It  is  the  business  of  each  Mayoral 
tcircrcase  his  flock  to  as  large  a 
nnmbera^  the  land  allotted  to  it 
can  possibly  maintain  :  when  it 
has  arrived  at  that  pitch,  all  further 
increase  is  useless,  as  there  is  no 
sale  for  these  sheep,  unless  some 
neighbouring  flock  has  been  re- 
#c}ced  by  mortzliiy  below  its  pro- 


per number :  the  most  of  die  lambs 
are  thereibre  every  year  killed  ar 
SQon  as  they  are  yeaned,  snd  eKh 
ef  those  preserved  is  vaadm  to  mck 
two  or  three  ewes ;  the  ^ephenis 
say,  that  the  wool  of  an  ewe  that 
brings  up  her  latnb  without  aasis- 
tance,  is  reduced  in  its  value. 

At  shearing  time  the  sbepbeids, 
shearers,  washers,  and  e  oiiiltitude 
of  unnecessary  attendants,  are  fed 
upon  the  flesh  of  the  called  sheep ; 
and  it  seems  that  the  consumptioB 
occasioned  by  this  season  of  test- 
ing,   is  suflkient  to  devour  the 
whole  of  the  sheep  that  aredraqglit- 
ed  from  the  floipk.      Mutton  in 
Spain  is  not  a  fiMnmrite  food  $  in 
troth,  it  Is  not  in  that  country  pre- 
pared for  the  nalate  as  it  ia  in  this. 
Wehaveoorlamb-fliii^s,  our  hog- 
fairs,  our  shearling-foirs,  oar  fiiirs 
for  colls,  and  our  markets  for  it/i 
sheep ;  where  the  mutton^  having 
l^sed  through  these  ditferesit  sta- 
ges of  preparation,  each  under  the 
care  of  men  whose  soil  and  whose 
skill  are  best  suited  to  the  part  they 
have  been  taught  by  their  iniesest 
to  assign  to  themselvea,  b  odered 
forsais;  and  if  £it  and  good,  it 
seldom  ftils  to  command  a  pnee 
by  the  pound,  from  five  to  tea  per 
cent,  dearer  than  that  of  beef.    In 
Spain  they  have  no  such  sheep- 
fairs  calculated  to  sobdtvidetlie  e6i« 
cation  of  each  jmimal,  bf  mnkiog 
it  pass  through  many  hands,  aa 
works  of  art  do  in  a  nianulBctoring 
coneem,  and  they  have  not  anyftt 
sheep-marketa  that  at  all  reaemUe 
our*.    The  low  state  of  grazing  in 
Spain,  ought  not  therefore  to  ha 
wondered  at,  nor  the  poverty  of  the 
Spanish  fiirmers ;  they  till  a  soil 
siiSciently  productive  by  nature, 
bat  are  robbed  of  the  reward  doe 
to  the  occupier,  by  the  want  of  an 
advantageous  market  for  their  pro* 
dttce^  and  the  benefit  of  an  txtcn<* 
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nivt  ooBfumptioii ;  till  the  maott- 
facturiogand  mercantile  parts  of 
a  cominoniiy>  become  opulent 
enough  to  pay  liberal  prices,  the 
agrieultttral  part  of  it  cannot  grow 
tich  by  aelHDg. 

That  the  sole  purpose  o£  the 
journeys  taken  annually  by  these 
jibeep>  is  to  seek  food  where  it  can 
be  found  I  and  that  these  mifr»* 
lions  would  not  be  undertakenf  if 
«ither  in  the  northern  or  the  soothr 
em  provinces  a  sufBcieaey  of  good 
pasture  could  be  obtained  during 
the  whole  year,  appears  «  matter 
jof  certainty.  That  ohapge  of  pas- 
tore  has  no  effect  upon  their  wool, 
is  clear^  firom  all  x\m  experiments 
tried  in  ether  countries,  and  in 
Spain  also :  for  Burgoyne  teUs  us, 
tnat  there  are  stationary  flocks, 
both  in  Leon  and  Estremadnra, 
which  produco  wool  quite  as  £ne 
9S  that  of  the  Trashomantes. 

The  sheep  lately  presented  tb 
bis  Majesty  are  of  the  Carana  olf 
Paolar,  one  of  the  very  iidmai  in 
point  of  pile,  and  esteemed  above 
nil  others  for  the  beauty  of  carcasa 
In  both  these  opinions,  M.  Lastey- 
rie,  a  French  writer  on  sheep, 
who  lived  many  years  in  Spaing 
and  paid  diligent  attention  to  the 
Merino  sheep,  entirely  agrees :  he 
also  tells  us,  that  the  Cavsma  of 
Ncgrete,  from  whence  the  sheep 
imported  by  his  Majesty  in  the 
year  1791  were  selected,  is  not 
4>oly*one  of  the  finest  pile^  but 
produces  also  the  iargest-carcased 
sheep  of  all  the  Merinos.  Mr. 
Boiigoyne  agrees  with  him  in  as« 
serting,  that  the  piles  of  Pkular, 
Negrete,  and  £scurial,  have  been 
withheld  from  exportation,  and 
retained  for  the  royal  manufactory 
of  Gaudalaxara,  ever  since  it  was 
iirst  established.     . 

The  Cavana  of  Paular  consists  of 
36^000  sheep.    It  originally  be- 


longed  to  the  rich  Carthusian  mo- 
nastery of  that  name,  near  Segovia; 
-soon  after  the  Prince  of  the  Peaov 
.rose  into  power,  be  purchased  the 
flock  from  the  monks,  with  the 
land  belonging  to  It,  both  in  Estre* 
madura  and  in  Loon,  at  a  price 
equal  to  twenty  French  franos 
a  head,  169.  8<f.  English.  AU-tha 
aheep.  lately  arrived  are  marked 
with  a  large  M.  the  mark  of  Don 
.Manudl. 

-The  number  sent  from  Spain  to 
the  King  was  2000,  ^equal  to  two 
subdivisions  of  the  original  Cavana. 
•To .make  the  present  the  more  va» 
hiable,  these  were  selected  by  thtt 
shepherds  from  eight  sobdivisionf^ 
in  order  to  choose. youngs  well- 
shaped,  and  fine  we^ed  antnoals. 
This  hc€  is  evident,  from  tha 
marks  which  are  placed  on  eight 
diffet^t  parts  of  the  bodies  of  tha 
sheep  now  at  Kew. 

The  whole  number  embarked 
was  2,214^  of  these,  214  wesa 
presented  by  the  Spaniards  to  some 
of  his  Majesty'a  noinlsters,  and 
427  died  on  the  journey,  either  aC 
sea  or  on  their  way  from  Ports^ 
mouth  to  Kew.  His  Majesty  was 
graciously  pleased  to  take  upon 
himself  the  whole  of  the  loss« 
which  reduced  the  coyol  flock  to 
1573;  several  more  have  since 
died.  As  the  time  of  giving  the 
ram  in  Spain  is  ^July,  the  ewes 
were  full  of  lamb 'when  they  em- 
barked, several  of  them  cast  their 
lambs  when  the  weather  was  bad 
at  sea,  and  are  rendered  so  weak 
and  infirm  by  abortion,  that  it  is  to 
be  feared  more  will  die,  notwith- 
standing the  great  care  taken  of 
them  by  his  Majesty's  shepherds. 
A  few  have  died  of  the  rot.  This 
disease  must  have  been  contracted 
by  halting  on  some  swampy  dis- 
trict, in  their  jocuney  from  tha 
mountains  to  the  sea   at  Gijon, 

where 
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wbere  (h«y   were   embirked,  aa  pent  I7  ■  itateiDent  in  tbe  jtK 

one    slierp  d'ted  roHen  at  Ports-  IJffl. 

niDutb  ;  tbera  m  every  reawn  how-  I^nlar. 

ever  to  hope,  that  the  diseua  wiil  Negrete- 

Dot  tpread,  ai  the  land  on  which  Mnro. 

they  are  now  kept  hu  never  been  Palritnonlo  )  an4  15  more  oat 

•ut^ect  to  in  ravages,  being  of  a  neceuarr  to  be  eoameraied.     M. 

very  light  and  randjiextore.  Listeyrie,  the  French   writer  aa 

It  ii  well  worthy  of  obiervatioR,  aheop,  ranges  them  not  very  diSc 
tkatalthonghthe  Swedes,  the  Saa>-  mntty;    be    iiaiei  then    3«  Tol- 
ons,  the  Dane*,  the  PruMiana,  the  lowi :  but  both  Englith  and  FivDch 
Auslrians,  and  of  late  ihePrench,  agree  that  all  tbe  prima  piW  are 
have.eitbcrbyihetbretigbtofiheir  Bearly-eqnat  in  fineness  of  fibre, 
(overDmentc.  or  the  patriotic  eker-  and  eoiisnjuditly  in  value '  to  the 
ttooiof  individaals,  importedMa-  manufvtareT. 
lino  sheep,  no  nation  has  hiiberlo  -'  Escurial;  called  by  oi  I^triin** 
ventured  to  aiiert,  that  they  ^Kia-  nio.' 
MM  the  oompleie  and    nnmixed  Guadalupe, 
race  of  any  one  Cavana  ;  tbii<  cir-  Psular. 
cnnutance  doe*  not  appear teiiave  ■  Infantado. 
been  attended  to  any  where  but  in  •    Kfootareo.    -   - 
En^and  ;  tboogh  in  Act  each  C>-  Negrde,  &c. 
vtna    ia    a    separate  and  diitlnct  '    The  ifanea,  he  tdli  as,  pttituni 
breed  of  iheep,  notsofi«red  by  the  their  sheep  from   the  bett  {ule*; 
SpanianU  to  mingle  with  oihen.  but  tbereii  noappearanceof  tfactr 
The  ditferenca  in  value  of  the  wovl  tiaving,  since  they  obtained  ibent 
of  dilTereai  Spanish  fiockt  is  very  kept  the  flocks  separate,  nor  an 
great ;  at  thia  time,  wb^n  Spanish  they  at  prAwnt  w  teinirkabk  fer 
wool  is  unUBOally  dear,  the  prima  fine  wooi  at  the  Saxons,  whosi 
piles  are  woTlh  mors  than  ft-  a  wool  is  now  at  teaat  a*  £ne  w  ihM 
pound,  and  yet  the  inferior  onca  of  Spain  is,'  npon   an   averse  of 
acarce  reach  5j.   Even  the  French,  prima  and  lecnnd  rate  pile*, 
alleniive  as  that  nation  is  to  all  The  Swedes  were  the  fintpcv- 
thing*  that  concern  the  interest  of  pie    who    imported    the    Spaotik 
individuals,  appear  to  have  over-  breed.    This  good  wort   was  on- 
looked  Uiii  circunulancc,  and  t*  dertaken  and   cotnpleied    by  the 
have  contented   themtehrea    with  palrimiceieTtion*  of  a  meichaat 
making  up  the  numbers  of  their  ot  the  name  of   Alsiraonfer,  ia 
imporlaliuns,   without  payingaoy  the  jrear  1733.    ITie  nest  wha 
legnrd  to  it ;   they  have  not  at  least  obtained   an  imponaiion  of  Me- 
atated  in  any  of  their  pablicationi,  rioo  sheep  were  the  Saxooi,  wba 
ihat  attention  was  paid  to  the  le-  are  ipdehted  for  the  beoefiti  ihrf 
coringahetpof  a  prima  pile,  and 
Jteeping  iha  breed  of  that  pile  pare 
and  unmixed  after  ifaey  had  ob- 
tained it; 

Our  merchant sdealer*  inSpaniib 
wnol  range  ihft  prima  piles  io  the 
lolluwing  order  of  value,  a*  ap- 
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1766,  and  in  1778  an  addition  to 
it  of  100  rams  aYid  200  ewes. 
The  Danes. folio  wed  his  useful  ex- 
ample, as  also  did  both  Prussia  ?ncl 
Austria.  Every  one  of  these  coun- 
tries continue  at  this  moment  to 
profit  largely  by  the  improvements 
these  sheep  have  occasioned  in 
their  agricultaral  concerns.  So  far 
from  truth  is  the  too  common  as- 
sertion, that  their  wool  will  not 
continilfe  fine  in  any  country  but 
Spain^  that  in  the  year  \806,  when 


the  ports  of  Spain  were  closed 
against  us,  a  very  large  quantity  of 
fine  wool,  the  produce  of  German 
IWerino  sheep,  was  iniported  into 
this  country  from  Hamburgh,  and 
used  by  our  manufacturers  as  a 
substitute  for  Spanish  wool.  la 
truth,  some  of  this  wool  was  so 
fine  that  it  carried  'in  the  British 
market  as  high  a  price  as  the  best 
Spanish  piles  were  sold  for,  ui 
times  of  peace  and  amitj.** 
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A  T  the  time  when  Mr.  Davy 
-^^  first  communicated  to  me 
his  iropoitant  experiments  on  the 
separation  and  transfer  of  chemical 
agents  by  the  means  of  the  Voltaic 
apparatus,  which  was  in  the  au- 
tumn of  I8O6,  1  was  forcibly 
struck  with  the  probability  that 
animal  secretions  were  afiecled  by 
the  agency  of  a  similar  electric 
power;  since  the  existence  of  this 
power  ia  some  animals  •  was  fully 
proved  by  the  phenomena  of  the 
Torpedo,  and  of  the  Gymnotus 
Electricus  j  and  since  the  universal 
prevalence  of  similar  powers  of 
lower  intensity  in  oiher  animals 
was  rendered  highly  probable,  by 
the  extreme  suddenness  with  which 
the  nervous  influence  is  coinmn- 
oicated  from  one  part  of  the  hving 
system  to  another. 

And  though  the  separation  of 
chemical  agents,  as.  well  as.  their  . 
transfer  to  a  distance,  and  their 
transition  thropgh  solids,  aod 
through  floids' wb4cb  might  be  ex* 
pectetf  to  oppose;  thek  progress. 


had  not  then  been  effected  bat 
by  powepful  batteries  f  yet  it.  ap- 
peared highly  probable  that  the 
weakest  eiecdic  energies  might  be 
capable  of  producing  the  same  ef< 
feels,  though  more  slowly  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  weakness  of'  the 
powers  employed. 

I  accordingly  at  that  time  made 
en  experiment  for  elucidating  this 
hypothesis,  and  communicated  it 
to  Mr.  Davy  and  to  others  of  m/ 
friends.  But  though  it  .was  :Con«- 
ciusive  with  regard  to  the  sufH«- 
ciency  of  very  feeble  powers,  it  did 
not  appear  deserving  of  poblication* 
until  I  could  adduDjsomC evidence 
of  the  actual  employment  of  such 
means  in  the  aniqoal  economy < 

As  I  am  not  accustomed  to  mak* 
ing  experiments  on  living  animals^ 
1  bad  deferred  pursuing  the  appli* 
cation  of  my  theory,  until  1^  waf 
again  brought  back  to  my  mind  bjr 
finding  that  the  same  thought  had 
occurred  to  Dr.  Young.  AnB'at 
it  has  already  been  printed  some 
cooQCha  -ie    lue   Syllabus  of  bit 
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(34(4  -^^flyat  tf  iht  Smut  in  Wkeat. 

Coonri  of  Medical  Lecturet,  I  bad  bf  die  a{^licatioD  of  FedJcoed  Lit- 

toT  the    present  relioquiibcd  all  moi-paper  alter  two  or  three  ta,^ 

thoughts  of  recording  conjectorei,  niues,  and  was  generallf  manifnt 

which,  if  not  well  (oiindtid,  might  evea  by  the  (ett  of  tkirmeric  bofur* 

retard  the  progrcM  of  science.  five  mlDuiei  had  expired. 

But  tioce  totne  experiinenli  re<  The  efficacy  of  powen  so  feehle 

Isting  Id  the  lame  inquiry  are  now  ai  are  here  called  into  actioa,  teaia 

abouttobepubliahedbjMr.Home,  tocontirm  (be coujecture,  thai  ti- 

it  amy  perhepi  be  of  tue  to  add  milar  agent*  may  be  itulruiseiital 

my  caperimaut  to  the  general  itock  in  elTeciing  iheraiioa*  auiioal  ae- 

lOf  inforoMtion,   although   1  have  cretiooa,  whkh  have  not  yet  beeo 

not  myaelf  improved  opon  it  by  otherwiie  explained    Tbe-^aalii>a 

any  fnrlher  cooiideration,  and  am  of  eacb  lecreied  fluid  may  hereaf- 

not  yet  enabled  to  coofirm  the  hy  ter  iaitruct  utai  to   tbeapedeiof 

potbetii,  which  it  appeared  to  lup-  electricity  that  pn»at]>    lu    each 

port,  by  any  new  aigiunents.  organ  of  the  body. 

Tiie  experimeot  wa*  conducted  For  iniiance,  the  geoeral  ledon- 

■•  follows :  dance  of  acid  in  urine,  though  te- 

I  took  a    piece  of  glau  lube  creted  from  blood  that  ii  known  to 

aboat  ibree  quarter*  of  an  inch  in  be  alkaline,  appeari  to  indicaie  in 

dianieler,  and  oeariy  two  incbe*  the  kidoejs  a  iiate  of  positive  elec- 

long,  open  at  both  eBdi,  an'd  oo-  tridty;  and  unce  ibe  proportion  of 

Tcred  one  of  them  with  a  piece  of  alkali   in  bile  scemt  to  be  greater 

dean  bladder.  Into  ihia  little  vei-  than  ii  coniained    in  the  bhiod  of 

ad  I  poured  aome  water,  in  which  tfaeiBme  animal,  it  tarotiropro- 

l    dific^TedTT*of  ita  weight   of  brttlethattb*  aecpeting  vcueltitf 

aali )  end  ^er  placing  it  upon  a  tb«  liver  may  be  compwaiinly 

■UHing    with  a  -Madder    alightljr  negative. 

tBoiilefledeztermlly,  I  bentawite  With  auch  riewi  of  ibe  nt^ 

«fiiBc  (o,  (hat  while  onaeslrep  functions  it  becwnee  an  iniereuiog 

mity  rested  on  the  ibiUiog,   the  aubjectof  inquiry,  what  other  or- 

Other  might  b«  immened  about  an  gaot  may  also  be   considered  aa 

4Mh  in  die  water.    By  sacoessit«  permanently  diflerent  in  ibeir  uale 

•xamiaation  efthe  ettemal  aar-  of  eleclriciiy,  and  wliatoihenmiy 

tee  of  the  bUdder,  I  found  that  pouiMy  be  auhjcct  to  lempooiy 

«nn  ihia  feeble  power  ocoasnned  atatoi  (^  oppotite  electric  tnerpet, 

•ada  to  be  aeporated  from  the  wa-  «nd  oiay,  1^  maaoi  of  such  r^a- 

ler,  and  to  transude  throagbtlie  tion,  prodora  tfas  most  powerlol 

aobstaDce  of  the  bladder.     The  affecla  ia  the  antmat  economy." 
^maence  of  alkali  wu  diacetnible 
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tpd^Cb^ntrans.in  1804,  announced, 
that  it  contained  also  a  free,  fixed 
acid,  which  is  sappoied  to  be  of  a 
peculiar  nature. 

This  discovery,  announced  to  the 
Institute  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  induced  Mr.  Vacquelin  and 
ine  to  undertake  a  full  examination 
of  thia  degenerated  vegetable  niat^ 
ter. 

{t  is  well  known,  that  the  sraut 
IS  in  fact  a  corruption  of  the  grain, 
which  exhibits  within  the  husk  of 
the  seed,  instead  of  a  farinaceous 
substance,  a  black,  greasy,  stinking 
powder,  the  most  decided  and  dan* 
gerous  characteristic  of  which  is  its 
being  capable  of  infecting  other 
grains  by  contact,  and  imparting  to 
them  the  property  of  propagating 
fmutty  wheat.  It  is  known  too, 
that  washing  with  lime  and  alkalis 
is  the  most  certain  method  of  re- 
moving its  contagious  property,and 
preventing  the  disease  from  beings 
reproduced,  which  it  constantly  is, 
if  this  practice,  now  generally  em- 
ployed by  all  judicious  farmers,  be 
neglected. 

The  smut,  on  which  we  made 
our  experiments,  was  given  to  us 
by  Mr.  Girod-Chantrans. 
.  Triturated  in  an  ^gate  mortar, 
and  separated  from  tha  huslt,  the 
smut  imparted  to  hot  alcohol  a  yel- 
lowish green  colour  ^  and^  without 
communicating  to  it  any  character 
of  acidity,  exhibited  only  about  a 
bundredth  part  of  its  weight  of  a 
deep  green  oily  matter,  as  thick  as 
butter,  and  acrid  as  rancid  grease. 

Ether  separated  from  it  the  same 
•il. 

After  this  action  of  alcohol,  the 
amut  retained  both  its  greasy  feel, 
and  ^Ithy  smell.  Lixiviated  with 
five  limes  its  weight  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, it  gave  it  a  brown  red  colour, 
a  fetid  smell,  a  soapy  qualify,  and 
a  very  decided  acidify. 
1»09. 


This  acid,  examined  by  many 
various  appropriated  re-agents,  ex- 
hibited all  the  properties  of  the 
phosphoric.  , 

On  lixiviating  pure  smut>  not 
previously  treated  by  alcohol,  with 
boiling  distilled  water,  this  liquor, 
which  was  perceptibly  acid,  being 
saturated  with  potash,  gave  a  preci- 
pitate of  animal  matter,  mixed 
with  chrystallized  ammoniaco- 
magnetisra  phosphate,  and  every 
proof  of  an  alkaline  phosphate. 
These  experiments  therefore  con- 
firm the  existence  of  free  phospho- 
ric acid  in  smut,  known  by  its 
fixedness,its  insolubility  in  alcohol, 
its  solubility  in  waterj  its  precipita- 
tion by  lime,  &c. 

After  the  aqueous  infusion  bad 
been  preci][>itated  by  potash,  it  held 
in  solution  a  fetid  ajiimal  matter, 
resembling  in  colour,  smell,  and 
the  phenomena  exhibited  by  its 
precipitation  with  various  re-agents, 
that  are  found  in  water  in  which 
the  gluten  of  wheat  has  putrefied. 

After  having  undergone  the  ac- 
tion of  alcohol  and  water  succes* 
sively,  the  smut  of  wheat  still  re* 
tained  both  its  fetid  smell  and 
greasy  feel.  Distilled  on  an  open 
fire  it  afforded  a  third  of  its  weight 
of  water  impregnated  with  acid 
acetate  of  ammonia  ;  nearly  a  third 
of  a  deep  brown,  concrete  oil, 
much  resembling  adipocere  in  its 
form,  consistence,  and  fusibility  by 
a  gentle  heat  5  and  0.23  of  ^  coa), 
which,  being  incinerated,  left  one 
gramme  (15^  grs.),  being  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  original  smut,  of 
white  ashes,  three  fourths  of  which 
were  phosphate  of  magnesia,  an^ 
one  fourth  phosphate  of  lime. 

We  examined  the  smut  with  its 
husk,  to  compare  it  with  that 
which  had  been  deprived  of  it,  but 
we  did  not  find  difference  enough 
to  ascribe  to  the  bran  that  covers  it 
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t.r\y  deciiled  tofluence  oa  iti  ana*  the  imat  of  what ;  snd  iliit  t&i 

l)')is.  producti  of  the  oneaie  90  like  tlioM 

From  oar  examination,  Ihe  lead-  of  the  other,  at  to  rendei'  it  d-.fl&cnlt 

ingreiultiof  whicbbavejuitbren  in  certaiD  catei  not  to  confirand 

given,  we  conclude,  that  the  imut  them  together.     It  raqoire*  a  maa 

of  wheal  coninini,  to  bawellpracticed  in  chemical  ex- 

1.  Agri:cn,  butyraccous,  felid,  perimeoti,  la  ditoern  the  siight 
and  acrid  oil,  soluble  in  boi  ilco-  diflerencei  that  eiitt  beiweea 
hoi  or  ethei,  contpoiing  near  a  tbeie  two  patrified  nutten,  be- 
third  of  lit  weight,  and  imparting  came  these  ditTcrencea  coniiit  Dctj 
to  it  iU  greaijp  coniistence.  /  in  delicate  shade*,  that  are  DOteu^ 

2.  A  vet  ego-animal   subitSDCe,  Ij  perceivable. 

•olubie  in  water,  insoluble  in  alco-  Interesting  ai  (he  reiulli  of  thii 

bal,  and  precipitating  moat  of  the  analysis  mar  appear,  we  muR  cob- 

inetalljc  salt,  as  well  as  galls.    It  fen,  there  t*  itill  a   great  diitaoca 

compoiei  ralher  less  ihail  a  fourth  from  the  knowledge  they  gire  ca 

•f  the  tmiTi,  and  is  perfectly  simi-  of  iu  nature  to  that  of  its  came  ; 

lar  to  wbat'cotnesfrom  putrified  and  yet  more  to  thai  of  it*  contf 

gluten.  gious  quality,  which  it  prom)  b^ 

3.  A  coal,  amounting  to  one  to  many  esperitnenta,  ai  to  lean 
f  fib  of  its  qoamity,  which  gives  a  no  room  for  the  tlighlett  doubt. 
black  colour  to  the  whole  mass  ;  We  most  own  loo,  that  these  re. 
and  ii  30  ev'idence,.as  it  is  ihe  pro-  tults  while  they  indicate  the  nnut 
du«t,  of  a  putrid  decom position  ;  a  to  be  t be  retidaum  of  putrified  i^ 
pirt  which  it  acts  equally  in  mould,  rina,  do  not  entirely  agree  with  tin 
and  in  all  the  reiRinnliof  putrified  ideatof  philosophicalagricalioiisti, 
organic  compounds.  who  cooiider  thi*  disease  as  ib« 

4.  Freephosplioricacid.scarcely  necesMiy  product  of  cootagum  ; 
«on3litutii:g  more  than  .004  of  the  since  it  thus  seems  natural  ta  pre- 
amut,  but  sufficient  to  impart  to  it  tume  it  arises  from  putrid  decom- 
tbe  property  of  reddeniog  blue  ve-  poiitioti,  which  may  proceed  hwh 
getnble  colour).  any  other  circumstance  as  well  ai  > 

Lastly,  the  phosphatei  of  ammo-  communicaled  germe. 

»Ib,  m;ignesia,   and  lime,  in  the  The  nme  resnlti lead  n  eipially 

proportion  of    a  few  thoutaadlhs  to    infer,    that  Ibe  patresccocy, 

only.  which  neceuarily  precedes  ibe  fer- 

The  smnt  of  wheat  then  is  no-  mation  of  the  smat  In  all  <3»tt, 

Ihiug  cnorethan  a  residuum  of  the  whether  it  depend  on  contagioo,  or 

putri6edgrniii,  which,  insieadofits  arise  tpontaneoiitly,  attacks  parti* 
criginal  component  parts,  starch, 
gluten,  and  saccharine  mailer,  ex- 
bibitt  only  a  kind  of  carbonaceous 
oily  substance,  very  analogous  toa 
kind  of  bitomen  of  animal  or  re- 
jeto-animal  origin. 

We  must  here  remark,  that  in 
0ur  examination  of  gluten  decom- 
posed by  putrefaction,  we  found 
aharactars  rcty  limilar  to  thoM  of 
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ITEIV  METHOD  FOR  PRESERVING  FRUITS  WltlfOUt 

SUGAR. 

[From  Transactidns  of  the  Society  of  Artf  ^  &c.] 


*'  'T^HE  botties  I  chiefly  use  for 
X  small  fruit,  such  as  goose- 
berriefl,  currants,     cherries,   and 
raspberries,  are  selected  from  the 
Widest  necked  of  those  used  for 
wine,   or  porter,  as  they  afe  pro- 
cured at  a  mubh  cheaper  rate  than 
T^hat  are  generally  called  goose- 
berry bottles.     Having  got  theth 
properly  cleaned,    and  the  fruit 
ready  picked  (which  should  not  be 
too  ripe),  fill  such  of  them  as  you 
intend  doing  at  one  time^  as  full  as 
they  will  hold,  ^  as  to  admit  the 
cork  going  in,  frequently  shaking 
the  fVuit  down  whilst  filling.  When 
done,  fit  the  corks  to  each  bottle, 
und  stick  them  lightly  in,  so  as  to 
be  easily  taken  out  when  the  fruit 
is  sufficiently  scalded,  which  may  be 
done  either  in  a  copper,  or  large 
kettle,  or  saucepan  over  the  fire^ 
first  potting  a  coarse  cloth  of  any 
iort  at  the  bottom,  to  prevent  the 
Beat  of  the  fire  from  cracking  the 
bottles :  then  fill  the  copper,  or 
kettle.  With  cold  water  sufficiently 
high  for  the  bottles  to  be  nearly  up 
to  the  top  in  it :  put  them  in  side- 
ways  to  expel  the  air  contained  in 
the  cavity  under  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle ;  then  light  the  fire  if  the 
Hopper  b  used,  taking  care  that  the 
botUes  do  not  touch  the  bottom,or 
•ides,  which  will  endanger  their 
bursting  *,  and    increase  the  heat 
gradually  until  it  comes  to  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty,or  one  hun- 
dred acKi  seventy  degrees,  by  a  ■ 
brewing  thermometer,  which  ge- 
nerally requires  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour.    For  want  of  such 
flo  ifittrwnefic  U  may  be  very  well 


managed  by  judging  of  the'ciegre^ 
of  heat  by  the  finger,  which  may 
be  known  by  the  water  feeling  very 
hot,  but  not  so  as  to  scald  it.      If 
the  watier  should  be  too  hot,a  littlW 
cold  may  be  added  to  keep,  it  of  a 
proper  temperature,or  the  fire  may 
be  slackened.      When  it  arrives  sC 
a  sufficient  degree  of  heat,  it  must 
be  kept  at  the  same  for  about  half 
an  hour  longer,  which  will  at  all 
times  be  quite  enough,  as  &  longer 
time,  or  greater  heat,  will  crack 
the  fruit. 

During  the  time  the  bottles  ar# 
increasing  in  heat,  a  tea  kettle  full 
of  water  must  begot  ready  to  boil 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  sufficiently 
done.    If  one  fire  only  is  used,  thd 
kettle  containing  the  bottles  must 
be  removed  half  off  the-fire,  when 
it  is  at  the  full   beat  required,  to 
make  room  for  boiling   the  water 
in  the  tea  kettle.    As  soon  as  tbe 
firuit  is  properly  scalded,  and  th» 
water  boiling,  take  the  bottles  out 
of  the  water  one  at  a  time,  and  fill 
them  within  an  inch  of   the  cork 
with  the  boiling  water  out  of  the 
tea-kettle.     Cork  them  down  im- 
mediately, doing  it  gently,  but  very 
tight,  by  squeezing  the  cork  in» 
but  you  must  not  shake  them  b/ 
driving  the'cork,  as  that  will  en- 
danger the  bursting  of  tbe  bottles 
with  the  hot  water ;  when   they 
are  corked,  lay  them  down  on  their 
side,    as  by  this  means  the  cork 
keeps  swelled,    and  prevents   the 
air  escaping  out :  let  them  lie  until 
cold,  when  they  may  be  removed 
to  any  convenient  place  of  keeping, 
always  observing  to  let  them  lie  on 
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ibejr  s:<le  until  wanteJ  for  U'c,  impregnBteiJ  wilh  lhcrirlaescfr« 
During  itie  tint  month  or  two  fruit,  auU  ibe  leniaiiKicF  m^^y  be 
alter  they  ate  boirltd,  it  will  be  bo;led  up  wiih  a  little  sugar. -whirh 
necessary  ici  turo  ii)e  bottles  a  lit-  msket  a  very  rich  aud  agifubi* 
lit;  round,  orce  or  twice  a  weck.lo     syiup. 

prevent  the  fermcniatipn  ibat  will  In  confitniation  oflhe  fotesciog 
ariseonwme  lVuh»  (rora  (brmirig  atsertions,  1  now  produce  t«eiitT- 
inioacrnst,  by  which  proper  ai-  four  botilef  as  Mmples,  cciici.mrg 
tention,  the  fruit  will  be  kept  moift  iwdve  different  sons  of  fruit,  »ii. 
with  the  warer,  aud  no  mould  will  apricots,  rhubarb,  gooiehemes, 
ei'er  take  place.  It  will  aho  be  corranls,  raspberries,  cbernes, 
proper  to  turn  the  biililes  a  little  plumbs,  Orlean  plumbi,  egg 
roMud  once  or  twice  in  a  monih  plumbs^  damsons.  Siberian  crabi, 
afterwardt.  and  grcei)  gages — which  hare  ai 

Having  laid  down  the  method  of  been  preserved  in  the  maniKr 
preservinK  fruit  wiihout  sugar,  iti  above  described. 
as  clc:ir  and  concise  a  manner  as  In  order  to  diTenifj  the  degree 
possible,  I  will  recapitulate  the  of  heal,  and  lime  of  coatinuanca 
whole  in  a  few  words,  which  may  over  the  fire,  I  bare  done  sooK  in 
be  eaiily  remembered  by  any  per-  one  hundred  and  niDctj  degreei, 
son.  Fill  the  bottles  quite  full  and  continued  them  in  it  for  three 
with  fruit.  Put  the  corks  in  iooie-  tjuarters  of  an  hour  :  from  which 
Ir.  Set  them  in  a  copper,  or  ketlle  experimcnU  it  is  evident,  tfaat  Ha 
of  water.  Increase  the  beat  to  heat  is  loo  poweriril,  and  the  Dot 
•calding  for  about  three  qunrters  of  long,  as  the  fruit  by  tbii  degie* 
an  botir;  wheaof  a  proper  degree,  ^odcontiniiBniX  iiTmderednea:iy 
keep  at  the  same  half  an  hour  Ion-    to  a  pulp. 

gcr.  Fill  up  with  boiling  water.  In  ibe  saDuaer  of  IBO?  I  pre- 
Corlc  down  tight.  Lay  tbem  on  lerved  niDatj-five  boUlea  of  fruit. 
'  their  side  until  wanted  for  use.  the  eapeiue  of  which  (exclusiraol 

It  may  be  said  as  an  additional  bottles  and  corIu),wai  1^91. 5^  : 
reason,  as  well  as  cheapness,  for  but  bnit^  aome  fruit  kft,  it  will 
using  wine,  or  porter  bolt  let,  in-  not  be  right  to  judge  them  at  a 
■lead  of  gooseberry,  that  there  isa  higher  rate  than  !/•  91.  ;  and  al- 
dttficalty  of  obiaiiiing  them,  even  lowing  St.  for  the  extra  coals  ata- 
at  any  price,  in  tome  prts  of  the  suraed  in  contequeiic«  of  my  m.' 
country  ;  and  indeed  they  are  haBingaconvenieDCyofdoiagaicm 
equally  useful  for  small  fruit,  and  than  &evcn  or  eight  at  a  lime,  ard 
'  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well,     this  beiHK  done  at  fourteen  i&e:- 

excepting  tbeliiileinconvenienc 
'  getting  the  finit  cnit  when  wan 
for  use,  which  may  be  easily  di 
by  first  pouring  all  the  liquor 
into  a  bason,  or  any  other  ves 
and  then  with  a  bit  of  bent  w 
ur  small  iron  meat  skewer,  the  f 
may.  be  raked  out.  Some  of 
liquor  first  [tbured  off  serves  to 
into  the  pies,  tans,  or  puddii 
inatead  of  water,  ai  it  is  ttrM 
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•■  DiDety^four  bottles,  being  a 
clear  gain  of  nearl/  two  hundred 
per  cent. 

Another  great  advantage  result* 
ing  from  this  statement  will  appear 
by  making  it  an  article  of  ttore  for 
shipping,  or  exportation  j  and  1 
shall  submit  a  few  ideas  tending  to 
promote  such  a  beneticial  object, 
by  doing  it  in  large  quantities  ;  for 
which  purpose  sufficiently  exten- 
sive premises  must  be  fitted  up, 
with  a  proper  number  of  shelves, 
one  above  another,  at  a  distance  of 
about  five  inches. 

The  vessel  for  scalding  the  frait 

in  should  be  a  long  wooden  trough 

.of  six,  eight,  or  ten  feet  in  length, 

two  or  three  in  breadth,  and  one  in 


depth,  fitted  with  laths  across  to 
keep  the  bottles  upright,  and  from 
falling  one  against  another  ;  this 
trough  of  water  to  have  the  heat 
communicated  to  it  by  steam; 
through  a  pipe  from  a  closed  boiler 
at  a  little  distance.  The  boiling 
water,  wanted  to  fill  the  bottles 
with,  may  be  conveycfld  through  a 
pipe  and  cock  over- the  trough,  by 
which  arrangement,  many  hun- 
dreds of  bottles  might  be  done  in  a 
short  time.  It  may  be  prudent  to 
observe,  tfiat  this  idea  is  only  spe- 
culative, not  having  been  actually 
practised,  but  at  the  same  time 
seems  to  carry  with  it  a  great  pro- 
bability of  success,  and  worthy  thd 
experiment/' 


Bbport  made  to  the  French  Institute  on  M-  Dblarochb's  Mbmoir 
on  the  Air-Bladder  of  Fishes.    By  6.  Cuvibr. 

[From,  the  Memoirs  of  the  National  Institute.] 


'*  'THHE  mathematical  and  phy- 
JL  sicalclass  InstructedMessrs. 
Lacepede,  Vauquelin,  and  myself^ 
to  render  an  account  of  a  memoir 
by  M.  Francis  Delaroche  on  the 
air-bladder  of  fishes. 

As  several  naturalists  have  been 
of  late  emploved  in  directing  their 
attention  to  the  organ  which  is  the 
object  of  Ibis  memoir,  and  to  its 
functions,  we  do  not  think  it  will 
be  improper  to  preface  our  report 
by  a  historical  view  of  what  has 
been  said  on  the  subject ;  a  recapi- 
tulation for  which  M,  Delaroche 
hiaiself  has  furnished  us  with  am- 
ple materials. 

The  air-vessel  of  fisbei  is  too  re- 
markable,  it  strikes  the  eye  too 
forcibly  on  the  first  opening  of  the 
animal,  and  di£fers  too  much'  from 
every  other  organ,  not  to  awaken 
ibe  ^tteocloa  of  .naturalists  j  but^ 


like  most  objects  in  comparative 
anatomy,  it  has  long  produced 
ipore  conjectures  and  bypothesea 
than  exact  observations  and  experi« 
mental  researches. 

Rbndelet  confined  himself  to 
the  observation,  that  it  existed 
more  constantly  in  fresh  than  in 
salt-water  fishes,  and  that  it  pr(^ 
b^iy  serves  to  assist  them  in  swim- 
mi  ng. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Severlnus  riska 
an  opinion  that  the  air  of  this  ves- 
sel was  produced  along  with  the 
animal ;  which  proves  that  he  had 
never  perceived  any  communicattoa 
with  it  outwards* 

Gauthier  Needham  (in  1668) 
was  the  first  who  entered  into  mo^d 
detailed  inquiries,  and  inserted 
them  in  a  book,  where  no  b^e 
would  expect  to  find  them  $  name- 
ly^  De  formato  foeiu.    Adoptinf^ 

the 
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the  gtnf^nl  idea  of  llie  utility  of  tureof  tbeUadder,  norcIeterniaM4 

tbis  bladder  for  iwimming,  he  es-  in  wbai  6(be(  it  esiili,  snd  tbcm 

plained  how  flat  fi^  are  enabled  to  in  which  il  is  wanting, 

do  without  it ;  he  described   the  Bedi  reiuinei  the  obcemtioiii(rf 

two  tunici  of  ihii  organ,  u  well  as  Needham.    He  added  tomedetaili 

the  varieiies  of  iti  form,  asd  the  on  those  fishes  which  have  no  air* 

origin  of  the  canal  of  commuoica-  bladder,  and  on  the  red  bodies  In 

tion.     He  shew*  that  the  resseli  the  interior  of  several  of  ibeae  or- 

are  naore  abundant  than  are  requi-  gans.     He  also  staled,  that  b*  had 

lite  for  its  own  nutrition  ;  that  it  is  in  vain  sought  for  the  canal  of  cws- 

brobable  that  some  organic&nctinn  mqnication  in  certain   sea-fisheii 

is  exercised  by  them,  and  that  the  but  he  thought  (hat   it  vm   im 

blood  contained  in  tbcm  has  some  fault,  and  ibit  opinion  of  the  geoe* 

connexion  with  the  air  ;  bvt  judg*  rality  of  tbeezistracc  of  the  canal 

ing  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  has  eren  reigned  to  the  preKot 

atr  to  penetrate  into  it  (romwilb-  time  among  some  others.     T^ms* 

pat,  in  certain  £tbcf,  throt{ghEub-  remarks  of  Hedi  arc  aiill  to  be 

•taocea  which  fill  the  stomach,  he  found  ia  a  bocAealitleil,  Oistna- 

conjectured  that  ibis  £uid  is  se-  turns  tur  les  Animma  vIdoiu  tn- 

creted  (here,  and  that  it  proceeds  tnus    dant  les  Jnimattx  cftvu. 

from  thence  into    the    stomach,  Florence,  1 664. 

vriwre  it  assists  in  the  process  of  di-  Bay  and  Willoughby,  witboqt 

lotion:  he  even  points  ont  the  makiiigfT'eshinqDiriei,SLnidwithDat 

red  bodies  which  operate  this  se-  deciding  oo  the  manner  in  wbid 

CKlioD  in  the  snake.  the  air  is  introduced  into  tbeMd- 

Borelli  explained  in  detail,  in  der,  disputed  the  idea  of  this  air 
I676,  the  ipefhod  in  which  the  being  nsed  in  digeilioii,  and  re- 
bladder  is  osed  in  swimming.  He  duced  the  bladder  to  its  employ- 
observed  that  fishes,  whose  air-  mcnt  in  swimming,  according  to 
bladders  boat,  remain  at  the  hot-  the  ideas  of  Boidli.  Tiie;  insirinl 
tona  of  the  water,  as  well  as  most  on  the  muscles  pecnliar  to  cerraia 
of  tfiose  which  are  naturally  de-  vessels,  and  mistook  for  them  the 
'piivedof  it;  and  concludes  that-ic  red  bodies  in  the  interior  of  Sana 
is  intended  to  render  the  body  of  others. 

the  fish  sufficiently  tight  to  be  in  The  same  opinion  on  the  use  of 

•qnilibrinm  with  the  water :  be  the  bladder  was  suppotied  by 
addad,  that  by  compresnnz  the 
bladder,  or  by  abfodoning  the  air 
which  it  contains,  to  its  elasticity, 
the  fish  can  augment  or  diminish  - 
itt  total  specific  gravity,  end  assist 
it  in  its  ascent  or  descent.  He 
aupposed,  that  the  canal  which  es- 
tablishes in  certain  fishes  a  com- 
nmnication  between  the  air-blad- 
der and  the  stomach,  must  be  a 
iDCtbod  of  Varying  or  renewing  (he 
quantity  of  ai^ 

To  conclude :  he  has  neither  de- 
■cribed  t)ia  rarittiei  of  th*  itnic> 
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•Ir  escaping,    but  not  of  return- 
ing. 

Notwithstanding  theobservation 
of  PeiTault,  Artedi  still  ascribed  to 
all  bladders  a  canal  destined,  ac- 
cording to  him,  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  air :.  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  BorelH*8,  there  is  no  opi- 
nion given  respecting  their  use. 

It  is  the  same  case  with  Gouan^ 
Bloch,  and  a  variety  of  other  au- 
thors, who  add  nothing  in  other, 
respects  to  the  details  previously 
acquired. 

But,  admitting  in  its  fullest  ex«> 
tent  this  chief  employment  of  the 
air-bladder,  we  might  still  suppose 
it  to  have  accessory  uses,  and  in 
particular  we  must  defer  giving 
any  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
air  which  it  contains. 

This  was  the  conduct  pursued 
by  Vicq  d'Azyr  in  1773.  He  inaa- 
gined  that  the  air  origmated  In  the 
stomach,  from  whence  it  entered 
charged  with  nutritive  particles, 
into  the  air-bladder,  in  order  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  vascular  system^ 
He  was  followed  by  Brousonnet  in 
this  idea  under  some  modifications^ 

Erxleben  entertained  the  same 
idea  respecting  the  propagation  of 
the  air ;  but  as  to  it^uses  he  fol- 
lowed the  common  opinion. 

These  three  anatomists  seem  to 
have  been  ignorant  that  the  com- 
munication between  tbe  stomach 
and  the  air-bladder  is  frequently 
wanting. 

This  is  strongly  insisted  upon  by 
Kcehlreuter  in  an  anatomical  de- 
scription of  the  lotus.  After  hav- 
ing ascertained  the  defect  in  the 
canal,  and  that  a  number  of  other 
fishes  are  also  without  it,  and  after 
having  described  the  o;-ganization 
of  the  red  bodies,  he  maintained 
that  the  air  is  separated  from  the 
blood  in  the  bladder.  He  thought 
his  system  was  newj  not  having 


read  the  wiitings  of  Perrault  and 
Needham. 

Leske  adopted  the  opinion  of 
Kcehl  renter. 

Monro,  who  in  his  work  on 
fishes,  ought  to  have  thrown  a 
great  deal  of  light  on  this  subject, 
has  added  but  little  to  what  was 
known  before  on  this  subject.  He 
made  the  same  distinction  with 
Perrauk  between  bladders  with  se- 
cretory red  bodies  wbich  have  no 
canal,  and  those  which  have  a  ca- 
nal and  want  these  bodies ;  but  ha 
does  not  mention  any  French  ana- 
tomist; perhaps  because  he  had 
never  read  any  of  their  works  on 
the  subject. 

He  remarked  that  the  genus  an- 
guiUa  formed  an  'exception  to  the 
rule,  from  having  the  canal  and  red 
bodies.  With  rbspect  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  question,  he  did  not 
decide  upon  tne  use  of  the  bladder  | 
and  merely  inquired,  if  fishes  could 
hot,  in  swallowing,  distinguish  the 
bubbles  of  air  from  the  mass  of 
water,  and  make  them  pass  m  pre- 
ference into  this  organ. 

M.  Fischer,  now  professor  at 
Moscow,  published  in  179S,  at 
Leipsic,  a  particular  dissertation  on 
tills  subject;  in  which,  after  having 
given  anext/actof  the  writings  of 
his  predecessors,  and  having  com- 
municated his  own  observations  on 
the  carp  and  the  tench,  he  ha- 
zarded the  opinien,  that  the  air- 
bladder,  independent  of  its  uses  for 
motion,  is  also  a  supplementary  or* 
gan  of  respiration,  destined  to  ab« 
sorb  the  oxygen  from  tbe  atmos- 
pheric air  contained  in  water,  aa 
the  gills  are  destined,  according  to 
him,  to  absorb  the  oxygen  of  tha 
water  itself,  by  decomposing  it. 

M<  de  Lacepede  supposes,  that 
certain  fishes  may  at  least  fill  their 
bladder  with  the  gases  resulting 
from    the  decoanpositiGfos  which 

ibeir 
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their  respiration  occaiiuDi-     He  qiii re  into  the  causes  aod  limi:ii 

thought  tbat  it  wa*  frequently  by  theie  variadoni ;  a   preciae  k^A 

drogcn  with  which  it  whs  filled,  ledge  of  which  could  bIoik  de<:i 

and  he  oientioned  tenches  in  which  a  great  number  of  (be  queslioci 

be  had  collected  precisely  this  kind  dispute, 
of  gas,  Mestri.  Geof&oyand  Yxnt^'.i'k 

Finally,  M.  Dnvcrnoy,  editor  of  on  oae  band,  and  M.  Biot  on 

that  part  of  Cuvier's  coniparatira  other,  have  recently  made  ^  p 

anatomy  which  has  for  iu  object  part  of   the  experiments     w.. 

the  air-bladder  of  fishes,  adopted,  werepoinledoniaa  requisiiebr 

in  common  with  M.  Cuvier,  the  Duvernoy. 
opinion  of  Needham  and   Kahl-        M,   Biot,  in  hi>  first   vofa^ 

reoter,  that  the  all  is  prodiiC!:d  in,  Ivica,  examined  the  air  in  the b. 

the  bladder  by  secretion.     He  also  der  of  several  fishes  of  the  Me 

described  some  of  the  organa  of  terranean,  and  foon.-l  tbat  it  n: 

tlii*  secretion  in  fiUte*  noi  before  from  pure  azote  up  to  87-0  of  di 

observed;    but,    from  too  tnuch  gen,  with  verylittle  carbonicic;:, 

preciptlatiOD,  he  forgot  to  advance  and  without  any   hydrngen  ;  i.^ 

the  priactpal  argument,  founded  that  in  general  the  oxygen  h  '.'.: 

on  the  :>bieoceuf  allcanUof  cum-  more  abundant,  in  comparison  i 

mamcalion  in  m.iny  speciei.     He  ibc  aiote,  .is  the  fish  cotnes  fira 

concludes,  from  the  absence  of  ilie  a  greater  depth,  alihoagb  ibei^-sta 

vessel  itself,  in  fishes  belonging^In-  'at  these  great  depths  docs  not  cj;- 

discriniinaieiy  to  aUUesccipUoiisof  '^n  purer  air  than  that  which  i:3' 

families,  and  even  to  genera  tiie  yhe  surface. 

other  species  of  which  are  furnished         He  also  made  the  curious  obK.'- 

withit,  that  it:;ruoctianscaiiiiot  bo  vation,    that    in     fiihes    MiddeT>if 

very  essential   to   life.     By   com-  drawn  ftuni  a  great  depth,  ibcjtt- 

paring  its  proportional  volume  witli  bladder  ceasing  to  be    coropresx-j 

the  nature  of  the   movements  of  by  tlie  enormous  column  of  w^ict 

every  fish,  and  by  examining  the  which  bore  upon  it,  is  dilated  u 

aupplemenlaiy  means  grautcd  to  suddenly,  that  it  tears  the  inLe~ 

those  who  have  it  nut,  and  the  va-  lines,    and    is    ejectcrd   ftotn  ttx 

rion*  elfecis  of  thoie  means,  be  mouth,     As  to  the  origin  of  ih: 

arrive!  at  tlie  con^iniiion,  that  it  i«  air  contained   in    it,  he  seems  m 

•isentially  an  organ ccnuec ted  with  think  it  has  t>een  secreted, 
loco-motion.  I'he  experiments  of  Mess.  Vio- 

He  expresses  his  astonishment  quelin  and  GeofTroy,  pubiisbed  by 

at  the  discordance  between  thi'  ^  R'lt  ™iiifi«m  hii  own  «  (he 
analysis  hicherio  given  of  the  ai 
contained  in  this  bladder  }  sonu 
like  H.  Fourcroy,  having  founi 
hardly  any  thing  but  asotc  ;  others 
like  M.  Conligliati,  having  fount 
■n  much  as  40.0  of  oxygen  j  wliili 
others, like  Mr.  Broadbeli,  found  ihi 
qi'.anliiy  variable  in  the  san:\e  kiii< 
of  fish  according  to  circumslancea 
M.  Duvernoy  tondad-'s  wlh  sug' 
letting,  that  clienii'ts  ibpuld  it:; 
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cicctrlcus^  which  consisted  of  96.O 
of  azote,  and  40.0  of  oxygen. 

Such  was  the  whole  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  air-bladder  of  fishes 
when  M.  Delaroche  read  bis  me- 
moir to  the  Institute,  fiut  in  or- 
der to  complete  the  series  of  facts 
which  are  necessary  to  guide  us  in 
forming  an  opinion  of  bis  theory, 
we  think  it  right  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  two  memoirs  pubhsh* 
ed  since. 

One  of  these,  by  M .  GeofFroy, 
refers  to  an  earlier  memoir,  in 
which  he  develop^s,  anatomically, 
the  means  by  which  the  fish  com- 
presses or  relaxes  its  bladder,  in 
order  to  descend  or  ascend.  In- 
deed, he  says  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  introduction  of  his  memoir, 
that  the  bladder  is  by  no  means  an 
organ  of  motion  by  itself;  but  this 
is  because  he  thought  that  those 
who  regarded  it  as  such,  suppose 
that  it  is  dilated  by  the  increase  of 
the  air  which  it  contains,  and  vice 
versd,  an  opinion  which  no  person 
seems  to  have  entertained  ;  for  it 
is  always  by  the  action  of  the  mus- 
cles  that  it  has  been  made  to  be 
compressed  or  dilated :  on  this 
subject,  therefore,  M.  Geofl^oy  is 
really  of  the  opinion  of  fiorelli, 
which  is  the  commonly  received 
idea. 

The  other  memoir  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  is  by  Messrs.  Hum- 
boldt and  Provenga),  and  has  for 
its  chief  object  the  respiration  of 
fishes  i  but  these  authors  have  na- 
turally been  led  to  examine  the  air 
in  the  swimming-bladder. 

They  operated  upon  river  fishes, 
and  found  the  air  variable  in  com- 
poiitioD  from  99.0of  azote  to  S/.O. 
They  have  observed  as  much  as 
5.0  of  carbonic  acid.  They  xnade 
some  tench  respire  hydrogen,  and 
yet  their  air-bladders  when  exa- 
ipioed  e^^bited  none  -,  by  keep* 


ing  them  in  oxygen>  however,  the 
proportion  of  the  oxygsn  in  tlid 
bladder  was  somewhat  increased. 
On  removing  the  bladder  from 
them,  they  were  not  prevented 
from  producing,  by  their  respira- 
tion, the  ordinary  effects  upon  th6 
atmosphere ;  they  were  even  able 
to  raise  themselves  in  the  water^ 
although  they  generally  remained 
at  tlie  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

Thus,  in  the  numerous  worki 
we  have  analyzed,  almost  every 
possible  hypothesis  has  been  pro- 
posed, attacked,  or  defended,  and 
examples  have  been  given  of  al- 
most all  the  combinations  of  orgs^- 
nizaiion  that  could  be  devised. 
M.  Delaroche  had  only  therefore 
to  examine  these  organizations  a 
little  further,  in  order  to  reduce 
them  to  genenl  rules,  and  to 
weigh  over  again  the  arguments 
advanced  for  or  against  every  .hy- 
pothesis. 

Let  us  see  how  he  has  acquitted 
himself  of  this  task.— 

His  residence  at  Ivica,  Formen'* 
tero,  and  on  the  coast  of  Spain^ 
with  Messrs.  Biot  and  Arrago, 
having  furnished  him  with  oppor« 
tunities  of  examining  a  great  nunoi- 
ber  of  Mediterranean  l&shes  not  to 
be  seen  any  where  else,  and  theic 
air-bladders  having  chiefly  occu- 
pied his  attention,  he  continued 
his  inquiries  after  his  return,  <m 
otir  common  fresh  and  salt  water 
fishes :  hence  he  has  furnished  up- 
wards of  fifty  particular  descrip- 
tions of  the  air-bladders  of  as  many 
species  of  fish,  several  of  which 
have  not  hitherto  been  described. 
These  descriptions  added  to  those 
which  former  authors  had  givea 
of  some  species  which  M.  Dela- 
roche could  not  find,  form  the  ma- 
terials of  his  present  memoir;  and 
he  has  placed  his  own  at  the  end 
of  the  vork^  8s  so  oiaoy  proofs  of 
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tbc  general  propocitiuM  which  be  Butbors  of  tbii  work  hjre  nudf 

laj*  down.  new  inquiries,  and  found  that  thej 

Id  ihe  body  of  the  memoir  he  were  mistaken. 
treati  tucceuively  of  the  aiiaiomi>        M.  Delarocbe  has  alndiecl  in  a 

cal  tlruciure  of  the  air-bladder,  of  paiiicular  manoer  Ihe  red  bodici 

Ihe  natute  of  (he  (oorce*  of  the  wi<h  which  ceriain   bladders  an 

■ic  which  itcontaini,  and  of  the  furnished.     He  fouud  ifaem,  lika 

fuoctioni  which  ii  exercise*.  Ferraull  and  MonrOj  in  all  thote 

He  speaks,  in  the  first  place,  of  which  want  the  canal  of  coimnQ- 

iti  existence,   and  gives  a  liat  of  nication,  and  in  the  anguitla  genoi 

thoae  fiihes  which  have  it,  and  of  although  furnished  with  this  canaL 

those  in  which  it  it  wanting.    The  '  Our  auihor  gives  a  very  deiaiied 

results  of  this  list,  which  add*  levtt-  description  of  these  bodies,  in  the 

nl  ^Kciei  to  those  which  bad  al-  foi^i  the  inBli,  the  perches,  sooit 

nt&j  been  adduced  with  respect  labri  and  kohctnlres,  as  well  as  in 

to  this  subject,  are  nearly  the  same  the  alkerina  rhefuttus,  the  l-Uaam 

which  had  been  already  drawn  ;  pkifiis,  the  orphiiu  oi  esax  beiaaia, 

tiameljr,  that  the  existence  or  noa-  andlaSly  in  theecland  the  coaga. 
•ustence  of  the  bladder  does  not         We  have  verified  that  part  of 

correipond  with  the  other  affinities  the  descriptions  which  refers  totb* 

ef   organization    which    connect  species witbwbicbweare&miiiar, 

fishes  with  each  other.  or  could,  procure,  and  have  found 

He  afterwards  tpealu  of  the  va-  tbem  generally  correcL 
rious  lituaiioQS  of  the  bladder,  of       It  appears  to  us,  howcfer,  thai 

iis  variation  in  size,  and  in  ibecon-  M.  Delarocho  grants  too  great  a 

£guration  of  its  tunics  (an  article  homogenntytotheinDerteUareaf 

in  which  he  compares  the  JDternai  thesebodies.  One  of  our  nunber, 

nembratie*  to    toe  serous  mem-  who,  along  with  M.DaTeraqy.ie* 

branes)  i  and  finally,  of  the  parii-  cently  made  some  inquiries  ioor- 

cular  muscles  which  it  has  in  seve-  der  to  verify  (hit  pcunt  of -nnatonty, 

ral  fishes;  and  be  gives  a  more  found  these  bodies  ia  ih^  larger 

detailed  description  of  these  mus-  £$hea   formed  of  lobes  flattened 

cles  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  like  ribands,  placed  almost  panlU 

comparativeanatomyof  M.  Curier.  on  each  other,  very  distinct  fnta 

What  he  says  on  the  subject  of  one  another,  by  dearly  marked  iit- 

the  canal  of  communication  alio  lervals,  and  proceeding  obltqudj 

presents  a  great  number  of  novel-  in  various  directions  from  the  pra> 

ties.     On  this  head  he  bat  made  per  membrane    to    the    iptemal 

some  very  acute  remarks,  and  has  membrane  of  tbe  bbdder. 
iscertained  that  this  capal  is  want- 
ing in  the  greater  part  of-  sea  £shes. 
He  did  not  finit  it  in  any  of  the 
jugular  or  thoracic  classes,  which 
compose  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  total  species  of  fishes  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  The 
lectures  on  comparative  anatom/ 
bad  assigned  this  citnal  to  the  ura- 
noscope,  which  it  a  jugular;  but 
according  to  If.  DelaioCbej   the 
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Savj&rnoy  tliink  they  have  found  two  fishes  caught  on  the  same  spot, 
strongly  marked  relations  in  the  one  has  given  5.00  and  the  other 
red  bodies  of  fishes  with  the  caver-  scarcely  40  of  oxygen.  M.  De- 
nous  bodies;  but  their  inquiries  laroche  also  rectifies  the  idea  that 
posterior  lo  the  memoir  of  M.  De-  M.  Biot  had  given  of  the  eruption 
laioche,  are  only  brought  forward  of  the  bladder  from  the  mouth,  in 
here  that  the  Institute  may  not  be  fishes  drawn  up  suddenly  from 
ignorant  of  what  has  been  done  on  great  depths,  when  he  says  that  a 
this  interesting  subject.  A  full  rupture  of  the  bladder  then  takes 
account  of  their  experiments  will  place,  and  that  it  is  the  air  which 
shortly  appear.  forces  up  the  stomach  to  the  mouth* 
The  author  of  the  present  Me-  As  to  the  source  of  this  air,  our 
inoir  speaks  only  from  the  lectures  author  (like  Needham,  Perreult^ 
in  comparative  anatomy  as  to  cer-  Monro,  Koehlreuter,  Duvernoy 
tain  branching  air-bladders,  entire-  and  Cuvier,)  thinks  it  is  produced 
]y  peculiar  to  one  species  of  fish,  in  the  interior  of  the  bladder  by  a 
M.  Cuvier>  who  had  described  secretion  of  an  unknown  nature^ 
them  when  on  the  sea-coast,  where  of  which  the  red  bodies  seem  to  be 
he  had  no  books  from  which  to  the  organs  in  such  fishes  as  havs 
determine  the  species  of  the  fish,  these  bodies. 
thought  it  was  the  perca  lahrax )  It  is  unnecessary  to  ask  for  a 
but  other  naturalists,  besides  him-  proof  of  this  opinion  in  fishes  which 
felf,  have  siuce  sought  for  it  in  have  no  exterior  canal,  for  in  them 
yain  in  the  fish  so  called  in  the  it  is  demonstrated  by  itself.  Wd 
systems  of  ichthyology.  By  un-  might  also  fairly  extend  it  to  those 
expected  good  fortune,  the  true  which  have  a  canal  and  red  bodies, 
fish  which  was  the  subject  of  ob-  like  the  eel. 
servation  was  brought  to  Paris  some  But  in  those  which  want  the  red 
time  ago^  and  proved  to  belong  to  bodies,  as  we  must  admit  a  new 
the  rare  species  denominated  by  kind  of  exl^lation^  the  analogy 
M.  Lacepede  cheilodiptera,  or  sea  no  longer  takes  place  completely  ; 
eaglet,  but  which  ought  to  be  and  perhaps  many  persons  would 
placed  among  the  centrdpommes,  be  equally  willing  to  have  recoursa 
beside  the  labrax,  to  the  aerial  canal,  ilisomuch  as 
The  bladder  of  this  fish,  unique,  it  always  exists  in  this  description 
of  its  kind,  will  be  presented  to  of  fishes.  As  fishes  of  the  same 
the  Institute  along  with  a  descrip-  failiily  frequently  have  the  air^ 
tton  by  M.  Duvernoy,  and  which  bladder,  and  others  want  it,  it  is 
will  be  more  minute  than  any  hi-  probable  that  its  functions  may  be 
therto  given  under  less  advantage-  supplied  by  different  means, 
oifi  circamscances.  M.  Delaroche.  without  consider- 
In  his  analysis  of  the  air  contairi-  ing  that  question  as  at  all  decided, 
ed  ill  the  bladder,  M  Delaroche  nevertheless  supports  the  argument 
confirms,  in  general,  the  experi-  of  analogy,  from  the  difficulty 
ments  of  M.  Biot  j  adding,  that  which  any  given  gas  'would  have 
besides  the  various  degrees  of  in  many  species,  in  penetrating 
diepth  at  which  fishes  live,  there  into  the  bladder  by  the  canal; 
are  other  causes  which  conair  to  fron?  the  stilt  greater  difficult/ 
vary  the  proportions  of  the  gases  which*  it  would  have  of  arriving 
Vfk,  their  ak-bhidde]^.  Thus,  of  pure,  particularly  when  it  was  re- 
quisite 
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«)iiisile  for  it  to  pau  through  the  nfeful  mttter,  in  the  excretioo  of 

aolMtancet  contained  within    the  anf  injurloiu  nibitance,  nor  eveo 

■lomacb  ;  and,  h«lly,  from  the  dif-  in  the  prod ucl ion  of  a  lubitaiice  to 

ficulty  of  knowing,  from  whence,  tie  employed  in  some  other  part  of 

or  by  what  mechanism,   the  tiih  the  body ;  bnt  that  it  ii  sol^y  br 

could  pTocore  it  from  nature,  in  ittclf  as  tbe  air-re«sel,  aod  io  it> 

order  to  introduce  it  into  ii»  blad-  quality  of  considerably  capacitf, 

dcr  St  great  depths,  where  il  is  to  tilled  with  a  light  elastic  subfiance 

frequently  and  so  long  retained.  that  it  may  be  useful  to  the  fiih. 

The  habit  in  which  physiologists  Now  in  this  respect  it  can  only 

aie  of  seeing  matters  of  every  kind  have  a  mechanical  use,  either  with 

cotne  out  of  the  blood  by  secre<  respect  to  its  station  or  morement. 

lions,  renders  ihem  on  the  contrary  M- Delaroehe  in  tbe  lirst  place 

very  eaay  as  to  this  kind  of  produc-  ascertains  its  use  in  ibestalioti,  and 

tkm ;  and  in  fact  there  is  no  real  admits  tliat  it  serves  to  render  the 

difficulty  on   the    subject,    since  whole  fish  specifically  lighier,  aiul 

azDte  aod  ojLygen.  which  compose  to  place  it  in  equilibrium  wiib  tbs 

th«3ir  in  the  bladder^  eiistabua-  water  in  which  it  ii  sospeoded. 

daiitly  in  the  blood.  This  it  one  part  of  the  most  ge- 

But  it  may  be  asked ;  if  the  gas  nerally  recelv^  opiaitHi }  but  it  ia 

be  exhaled  or  separated  from  the  clear  that  the  necessity  of  tbe  hbd- 

bLood,  wherefore  does  it  vary  so  der  for  this  sole  parpoae  is  usf 

micb  when  the  greater  part  of  tbe  thing  but  demonstrsted.    Nalur* 

other  sccreiiona  are  so  constant  in  would  rather  have  made  all  fixhes 

tbeir  nature?     Above  all,  how  can  of  the  same  gravity  at  [be  water, 

lIiB  animal  body,     lo  greedy  of  as  she  has  done  with  those  fidiea 

eaygeoingeneral,  exhale  it  so  pre-  that  bare  no  bladden:    tbot,  'tho 

riwly  at  depths  where  it  has  die  common  opinion  is  alto  composed 

fewest  methods  of  getting  it  from  of  twootherintegrant  partseqaaHj 

tbe  external  medium  ?     M.  Dela-  necessary  with  the  fomer.    Tbs 

iocb«,  who  puts  these  questions,  one  ii,  that  tbe  fish  can  comprcB 

admits  that  it  is  difficult  to  answer  as  it  pleases,  to  a  certain  extent,  its 

theni satisfactorily.  bladder,  or  dibte  it;    whidi  we 

He  aftervrards  proceed!  to  the  prove  by  tbe  pcculin  muscles  with 

■MS  of  (he  air<bladder.  which  the  bladder  is  furnished  ia 

From  its  absence  in  many  fithei  certain  5shes,  and  by  the  ooeAsta 

taken    inditcrimioately    from    all  action  which   the  sides  and  (be 

Atattei,   he  concludes,    with  the  lonsctet  of  the  abdomen  exercia 

authors  of  the  comparative  ana-  on  it  in  all  those  which  have  it. 

lomy,  that  it  cannot  hold  an  im-  M.  Delaroche  also  adopts  tlni 

portant  place  in  theTilalfunctions;  second  part  of  the  commoo  opi- 
and  (his  makes  him  reject  all  no- 
eestary  connexion  between  the  air* 
Idadder  and  respiration. 

He  would  have  even  been  in- 
clined to  conclude,  from  its  tdut« 
stoppage  in  (he  greater  number  of 
£sbes  that  are  furnished  with  itj 
that  it  could  not  in  general  be  em- 
Itloyed  io  tbe  abHirpiioa  of  any 
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too  Tight,  or  evten  produce  some 
rupture*  as  happens  to  fishes  drawn 
juddeoly  from  great  depths. 

But  who  is  there  who  is  oot 
aware,  that  this,  on  the  part  of 
nature,  would  be  correcting  very 
clumsily  a  defect  which  she  might 
have  refrained  from  introducing  at 
all  into  her  work  ?  She  had  only 
to  give  no  atr«bladder  at  all  to 
fishes  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  she 
need  not  to  have  done  so  to  place 
them  in  equilibrium  with  the 
water  :  in  that  case  she  would  no 
longer  have  required  the  apparatus 
of  compression,  which  has  been 
supposed  as  serving  only  to  cor- 
rect the  incopvenience  of  an  use- 
less bladder. 

Thus  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
third,  and  the  chief  part  of  the 
.  commonly  received  opinion,     in 
'  reality  resolves  the  problem :  we 
'  mean  that  part  of  it  which  says, 
that  the  bladder  is  placed  there  to 
assist  the  fish  in  ascending  and  de- 
scending, according  as  it  is  com- 
pressed and  dilated  3  and  we  con» 
fess  that  we  do  not  see  why  M. 
Delaroche  should  reject  this  use  of 
the  bladder,    to  which  the  two 
others  are,  in  our  opinion,  merely 
accessaries. 

That  the  fish  has  strength  sufH^ 
cient  to  enable  it  to  descend, 
dearly  results  from  what  M.  De- 
laroche himself  admits;  for  if  t^e 
iish,  which  ascends  30  feet  for  ex- 
ample (and  it  is  difficult  not  to  be- 
lieve that  many  fishes  can  ascend 
that  height  without  any  accident), 
if,  we  say,  such  a  fish  has  suffi- 
cient strength  to  compress  its 
bladder,  by  means  of  its  muscles, 
to  the  same  degree  that  the  30  feet 
•f  water  formerly  did,  it  is  evident 
that  a  similar  tisb,  supposed  to  be 
in  equilibrium  at  the  height  to 
which  the  former  ascended,  will 
also  have  sufficient  strength  to  com- 


press its  bladder,  ai  much  as  would 
the  addition  of  a  weight  of  30  feet, 
and  that  there  would  result  from 
such  a  compression  or  diminution 
of  volume  more  than  sufficient  to 
force  it  to  descend. 

M.  Delaroche,  against  this  most 
essential  part  of  the  vulgar  opinion, 
advances  only  a  single  objection^ 
which  he  borrows  from  M.  Fis- 
cher :  this  is,  that  the  variation  of 
specific  gravity  which  may  result, 
with  respect  to  the  total  body  of 
fishes,  from  the  variations  of  the 
volume  of  the  bladder  being  very 
small,     the   ascents  or  descents, 
which  are  the  consequences  of  it, 
could  not  but  be  very  slow  :  but, 
besides,  the  circumstance  of  these 
variations  never  having  been  yet 
measured,  no  person  has  ever  said 
that  the  bladder  cannot  be  aided 
in  this  function  by  other  organs* 
Those  fishes  which  have  no  blad- 
der,  ascend  and  descend  very  well, 
although,  other  circumstances  con- 
sidered, rather  more  tardily.  Now 
those  which  have  a  bladder  have, 
in  addition,  all  the  organs  employed 
by  those  which  have  none,  and 
they  can  use  them  like  the  others^ 
One  difficulty  which  we  havo 
sometimes  heard  started,  is  to  ask 
how  a  fish,    when  it  wishes  to 
ascend  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
can  find  strength  to  raise  up  by 
means  of  its  sides,  or  generafiy  of 
its    integuments,    the    enormout 
column  of  water  which  lies  upon 
it,  in  order  to  permit  its  bladder  to 
dilate.   But  as  this  vessel  is  already, 
by  its  compression*  in  equilibrium 
with  the  water  which  presses  it,, 
the  least  effort  is  efficient  j  and 
even  this  effort,  however  small,  is 
nevertheless  necessary,    that  the 
fish  may  only  rise  a  few  feet  by 
the  means  which  are  common  to  it 
with  the  fishes  without  a  bladder  : 
insuotly  its  bladder,    being  lest 

compressed. 
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mmpreiied,    will  to   too    much  raemolr  u  worthy  of  tppnUn, 

Jilaied  ;  and,  according  to  M.  De-  rrom  thegreat  nomberof  dctuI 

laroche's  own  experimeaU,.  it  will  correct  observationt  wtich  it  ceo- 

carry  it  precipitatelj  upwards,  and  taini,  u  to  tfae  anatomicxi  ttrnc- 

burst   iti  eotnils  if  it  dod  Dot  tufeof  tfae  bladder,  aiwdlttapso 

■peed ily  close  it.     Thii  KCotid  ob-  tbfc  nature  and  aonnx*  of  tbf  ar 

jection  is  refuted  tlierefora  like  tfae  wfaich  it  coatiitu  ;  and  we  lun 

former.  Ibe  honour  to  iVconiaxDd  lt«  il 

lliui  we  Ihink  we  onght  to  sd-  afaould    be    printed    amoog  th 

bere  to  the  ideas  of  Borelli,  as  to  mttaoin  of  Savan  Etrntgrn, 

the  UM  of  the  air-ve»elsof  fisfaesj  Signed,  Lacifbdi, 

but  altlinu^h  we  differ  in  opioioa  VAUamtia, 

from  M.  Delaroche  on  this  point,  Cnrui." 
wo  do   not   the  leu  regaixl  hii 


Account  op  sbvixal  Varibtiis  op  fisiTiiH  Maibib,  noBDcn 

FROM  THE  BaBICOHB   QUARKI,   NBAB  TtiaauOUTB,  IN  DlTO*' 

[By  Mr.  J.  F.  Hubbakd,  Ficket  Street,  Temple  Bar.] 
"  SIR, 

AGREEABLY  to  the  wiibei  of   iikciM  trial.    I^lairf  no  periof 
theSoCieiy,  expreiaedin  tbeir    coald  haTe  odercd  lo  digibie  H 
Itit  of  premiumi,  itating  tliat  ilicy     Ibis,  for  the  a<lvaoldge  of  iheo- 
were  desirous    to   encourage    the    terprize,    owing    to    ibe  pnctf 
marble  of   the  quarries    of    this    enormaQs  prices  of  fereiga  nurtilk 
country,  I  herewith  awid  fifty  va-    I  am  aony  to  see,  daily,  dwojob" 
rious  specimens,  all  arising  from    accoantablepreiadicessriKigiiirt 
ane  quarry,  oamed  the  Babieomb    moat  nticlea  of  the  prodoce  «  cor 
quarry,  in  my  poueuion,  litoate    owncounity;  buti  b<^tiiiKTill 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Marv  Cburch,     remove  tbein.     It  would  Im  pK* 
near  Teignmoatb,  in  tho  county    Bumptlon  in  me,  to  attempt  u  M 
of  De?on,  and  adjoining  ifae  sea.     Vith  the  finer  articles  of  cooti*     ' 
I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that,  tfaoogfa    nental  production  in  this  Dm,  hd     i 
ao  ailempt  to  introduce  this  artide    it  cannot  be  denied,    that  the  ip-     | 
Itai  once  before  failed,  yet  t  am     plication  of  tfae  marbles  now  pn)>     i 
confident,   if  t  should  be  so  for-     duccdwill  be   luefiil.  eenjomia',     | 
tnnate  as  to  faave  my  exertions  se- 
conded in  such  a  way  as  the  na- 
ture of    tfae  concern  requires,  a 
eoDsiderabIa  benefit   would  tilli- 
iiMtely  result  to  the  country  at 
large,  ai  weU  as  to  myself.    The 
Bomberless  obstacles  wfaich  I  had 
to  enconoier,  during  a  period  of  two 
years,  arising  from  bsavy  expenses, 
and  local   prejudices,  must  hsve 
damped  my  exertiona.    if  I  bad  - 
SM  rasolTed  at  the  oaiet  to  giro  it 


Sritish  MartUs;  ]^^ 

tarietj  of  articles^  inch  at  ch Imney  load  vessels  direct  from  the  quariy^ 

pieces,  slabs,  &c.  of  very  large  di-  having  Qiade  a  "wbarf  for  that  puf- 

mensions,  of  these  marbles,  which  pose. 

are  now  ready  for  inspection ;  and  That  the  quarry  is  situate  about 

which  will  bhow,  that  I  have  en-  four  miles  from  Teignmouth,  and 

tered  into  this  business  on  axi  ex-  was  first  opened    about    sixteea  y 

tensive  scale.  years  ago,  and  was  afterwards  neg-  ^ 

1  subscribe  myself  with  great  re^  lected ,  but  that  it  has  been  no« 

•oect    Sir  worked  by  bim  for  two  years,   jj 

Your' obedient  servant,  That  the  marble  is  harde^^a 

John  P.  Hubbard.  ^"^^^^  a^  the  mine  g?««.*^pe«V 

and  that  some  part  of  it  ris^  tiiqr 

The  specimens  of  marble  sent  by  feet  from  the  sea.          •    0            > 

Mr.  Hubbard  to  the  Society  were  That  the  sale  price  M    about 

each  of  them  eight  inches  high,  half  that  of  foreign  marb^' of  simi« 

six  inches  broad,    and  one  inch  lar  appearance ;    that  Ae  general 

Ihrck,  and  polished  on  one  face ;  price  is  now  about  four  shiiliifgi 

auch  are  the  dimensions  pointed  per  superficial  foot,  and  will  pro- 

•ut  by  the  advertisement  of  the  bably  be  so  reduced  as  to  be  dd- 

Society,    in  order  that  a  regular  livered  at  three  shillings  in  London, 

range  of  British  marbles  may  be  That  it  will  take  a  finer  polish 

fixed   round  the  Society's  Great  than  any  other  marble  found  in  Ihf 

Boom,  to  shew  to  the  public  what  kingdom. 

our  quarries    can  produce.    Mr.  That  he  supposes  from  sixty  to 

Hubbard's  marbles  were,  on  being  one  hundred  Workmen  may   b% 

received,    referred  to  the  consi-  employed  in  the  quarry  next  aa« 

deration  of   their  Committee  of  tumn. 

Chemistry,  and  the  following  ad-  That  chimney  pieces  made  from 

ditional  information  obtained  res-  this  marble  are  not  injured  from 

peering  the  quarry  and  produce  the  heat  of  fire  applied  near  to 

thereof,  viz. —  them,  nor  liable  to  crack  from  aU 

That  the  quarry  which  produced  ternate  sudden  changes  of  heat  and 

the  different  specimens  is  twelve  cold, 

acres  in  extent.  That  great  part  of  the  refusa 

That  marble  similar  to  each  spe-  stones  of  the  quarry,  will  burn .  to 

timen  can  be  distinctly  procured,  lime,  and  that  such  lime  is  of  su* 

That  Mr.  Hubbard  had  then  in  perior  quality  to  any  other  on  that 

his  possession  columns  of  red  mar-  coast. 

ble,  eight  feet  long,  and  two  feet  The  Society  having  taken  into 

diameter,  and  believed  that  they  consideration  the  circumstance  of 

might  he  got  ten  feet  long,  and  Mr.  Hubbard*s  having  carried  their 

five  feet  diameter,  and  that  blocks  views  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  of 

of  other  kinds  might  be  got  of  his  undertaking  being  likely   to 

large  sizes..  prove  highly  advantageous  to  this 

That  he  had  at  that  time  slabs  country,  voted  to  him  their  Gold 

six  inches  long,  by  three  feet  six  Medal,  although  no  specific  pra- 

inches  in  width.  mium  hiid  been  ever  offered  by 

That  the  quarry  Is  close  to  the  them  for  coloured  British  Marbles, 

aea,  and  a  part  thereof  covered  by  Mr.   Hubbard  afterwards    pre* 

it  at  high  water^  and  that  he  can  sented  the  Society  with  ten  mor» 

specimens 
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specimcm  from  Iili  quarry,  which  to  place  loch  other  maiWei,  (x 

with  two  specimens  of  Devonshire  produce  of  ihe  British  Empire,  u 

OMtrblc  presCDted  h^  Lord  Clifford,  oiiy  be  presaHted  to  them,  iriib 

■nd  two  otheri  prfteated  by  Mr.  references  to  each   tample,    th.>t 

W.  Colei,  have  been  framed  along  the  public  may  Icaaw  wbeoce  eidi 

the  lurbate  of  the  Society's  Great  kind  can  be  procured. 
Boom  ;  where  it  is  alio  inteaded 


SsPOKT  HADK  TO  TBI  PaTiicAL.  AND  M&TUSif  ATicAL  Clasc  or  rat 
Fbbwcb  Initituti,  ok  a  BvMHUfa  Mikboi,  tsbsbbtso  to 
TtfE  Class. 

LBy  M.  PxTAXD.] 

MPEYARD,    who  has  jnst  nin,  eouidered  u  psndlel  to  ati 

a  pubiiihed  an  elegant  traot-  other,  the  reflectiog  sorfaoe  most 

lalion  ofthe  Worki  of  Archimedes,  make  part  of  that  of  >  paraboloid 

was  naturally  led  to  reflect  on  the  of  TcrolatioD,  theaiiaof  which  is 

means,  which  that  great  geometri-  parallel  to  the  mjs  of  light,  and  Id 

cian  is  snid  to  have  employed,  to  fbcas  tbnr  point  of  udicmi.     If  this 

barn  the  fleet  of  Marcellas  before  mirrorwerecocnpoaedof  a  Dumber 

Syiacuce,    Both  (he  ancients  and  of  plane  mirrors  of  moderate  lin, 

the  authors  of  the  middle  age  re-  the  plane  of  each  must  be  pvalM 

late,  that  he  used  a  burning  mir*  toa  tangent  of  theparriwtoidalih! 

ror  J  but  none  of  them  enlec  into  point  where  it  is  cut  by  the  cone*- 

■the  particulars  sufficiently,   to  gire  ponding  radios  .vector.     Now  in 

tu  an  accurate  idea  of  his  proceu,  consequence  of  the  oKMioti  of  the 

'  Anthemius,  who  built  thecbuTch  of  sun  (he  potitionof  the  axis  of  the 

Saint  Sophia  at  Constantinople  in  paraboloid  changes  with  sonserap-.- 

the  HiLteeoth  centary,  and  appears  dity.     If  the  form  of  the  ml'rsr 

to  have  been  a  very  intelligent  arch-  therefore   be  unchangeable,     (^ 

-itect,    invented  an  assemblage  of  whole  mast  turn  rouwl  the  fixai 

plane  mirrors,  to  produce  the  same  with  the  ton,  whidi  sppeaita  to  be 

efiect  as  that  of  Archimedes.  Since  impracticable:  and  if  ttupaitathat 

that  time  Kircher,    who  perhaps  compose  it  be  moreaUe,  independ- 

was  unacquainted  with  the  works  eot  of  each  other,   each  of  tbcis 

<0f  Archimedes,  thongbtof  some-  parts  must  turn  so  as  to  becmutasi- 
thing  similar.  Lastly,  Count  de 
Boffon  constructed  a  barnlng  mir- 
ror, composed  of  a  hundred  and 
■i  xty •eight  plane  glasses  1  and  the 
Mperiments,  in  which  he  employed 
-it,  are  well  known,'  These  three 
processes,  which  come  to  the  same 
thing,  are  allended  with  serious 
inconveniences. 

For  a  mirror  to  reflect  to  one 
— ■*  the  same  point  the  rays.tri  the 


Burning-Glass  of  Archimedes ^ 


t^n 


KHi«,  used  for  imparting  the  mo- 
tidn^  would  change  in  a  perceptible 
and  anforeseen  manner  the  direc« 
tion  of  the  component  mirrors^ 
and  because  the  adtion  of  the  ma- 
chinery woald  impart  to  each  mir- 
ror a  vibratory  motion,  that  would 
keep  Ihe  image  in  perpetual  agi- 
tation. 

There  remains  no  other  reason* 
able  way,  therefore,  of  composing 
a  burning  mirror  of  several  plane 
mirrors,  but  by  entrusJing  each  of 
the  latter  to  an  individual,  charged 
with  keeping  it  in  the  proper  posi- 
tion for  reflecting  the  image  of  the 
sun  to  a  determinate  point,  varying 
the  position  agreeably  to  the  motion 
of  the  sun.  But  M.  Peyiard  justly 
observes,  that  this  method  is  attend- 
ed  Hvith  an  inconvenience  which 
miut  prevent  its  success.  It  is  easy 
indeed  for  a  single  person,  attentive 
and  conveniently  placed,  to  direct 
to  a  point  the  image  of  the  sun 
reflected  from  a  mirror  of  moderate 
•i2e,  and  to  keep  it  there,  not-, 
withstanding  the  mqtion  of  the  lur 
minary.  The  diflScghy  would  not 
be  very  great  for  three  or  four  per- 
sons to  do  this  at  the  same  time. 
But  if  fifty,  a  hundred,  or  two 
hundred  persons  were  employed  to 
form  a  burning  tbcus  in  this  man- 
ner, as  none  of  them  could  distin- 
guish the  image  he  s^nt  from  that 
fCDt  by  anoilier,  if  one  of  the  ima- 
ges alone  should  deviate  from  the 
toCtts,  each  of  the  co-operators 
would  try  whether  it  were  his,  and 
hence  would  arise  an  agitation  and 
disorder,  that  would  prevent  the  fo- 
cus fiom  being  formed.  Thisincon- 
venience  M.  P«yrard  purposes  to 
remove  in  a  very  ingenious  way, 
by  furnishing  each  ot  his  mirrors 
with  an  apparatus  not  very  com- 
p:cx.  which  we  shall,  proceed  to 
<lc:»cribe. 

A  small  telescope  supported  on  a 


stand,  and  furnished  with  two  wife^ 
crossing  each  other  in  the  focus  of 
the  glasser,  may  easily  be  directed 
to  the  point  to  which  the  image  fa 
to  be  conveyed.  In  this  direction 
it  is  fixed  by  two  screws.  This 
telescope,  without  changing  its  di« 
rection,  is  moveable  on  its  axis  be- 
tween two  collars,  and  can  be  kept 
in  any  position  round  this  axis  by 
another  screw.  On  this  telescope 
h  fiiced  the  mirror,  which  it  car« 
ries  with  it  when  it  turns  round  its 
axis^  and  which,  independent  of 
this  motion,  is  capable  of  turning 
round  another  axis,,  perpendicular 
to  that  of  the  telescope.  Thi  teles* 
oope  is  to  be  turned  on  its  axis,  till 
the  a\is  of  the  mirror  is  perpendi-» 
cular  to  the  plane  formed  by  the 
incident  and  reflected  rays; 'and  iit 
this  position  it  is  to  be  fixed  by  a 
screw.  Lastly,  the  mirror  is  to  bo 
turned  on  its  axis,  till  the  reflected 
rays  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
telescope,  and  then  the  image  of 
the  sun  must  strike  the  object  at 
which  the  telescope  points. 

The  two  rtiovements  here  men- 
tioned are  executed  one  after  tho 
other,  and  are  capable  of  consider* 
able  precision.  With  respect  to 
the  first,  when  the  axis  of  the  mir- 
ror is  perpendiculaf  to  the  plane  of 
the  incident  and  reflected  rays,  th« 
edge  of  the  frame,  which  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  the  miiror, 
throws  its  shadow  in  a  plane  paral- 
lel to  the  incident  and  reflected 
rays;  and  consequently  parallel  to 
the  axiiof  the  lelescope.  This  sha- 
dow, therefore,  or  the  boundary  of 
the  light  reflected  from  the  mirror, 
will  cut  an  index  projecting  from 
the  telescope  in  a  right  line  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  axis  of 
the  telcscopCj  as  the  edge  of  xh& 
frame  is. 

Accordingly,  this  right  line  be- 
ing traced  on  the  face  «f  the  in« 
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deSf  for  executing  the  fint  mo-  focw,  without  trooUing  tuniKlf 

lion,  it  19  (ufGcieac  to  turn  the  t«-  aboot  what  i(  done  bj  3ib  otben, 

IcKope  unitt  asia,  till  tbe  ihidow  and   witboot  being  diaturbed  b; 

of  the  frame  coincides  with  the  their  operatioDi.     It  maj  be  ob- 

right  line  on  the  index,  which  may  terved  too,  that  the  [notion  of  the 

be  done  with    cunsiderable    pre-  sun  in  its  diurnal  asii,  ii  not  u 

cision.  faptd,  but  that  one  perwm  cnigbc 

For  the  second  mOTemeot,  it  is  attend  to    tea  mirron  near  eich 

dear,  that,  when  the  mirror  ii  so  other,  and  keep  them  ia  the  right 

placol  81  to  have  its  reflected  rajs  position,  which  would  greailj  di- 

parallel  to  ihu  aiit,  of  Ihe   lelea-  minish  the  troableasd  espeiueof 

cope,  if  in  the  axis  of  the  mirror,  the  process, 

andclose  lo  the  edgesof  tbeframe.  We  are  of  opioion,   therefore, 

a  little  Une  of  ibe  lilveriug  be  re-  that  M.  Peyrard  has  carried  ttw 

moved,  the  want  of  silvering  will  coDstructioa  of  burning  mirron, 

produce  a  shadow  that  will  fall  on  composed  of  several  plane  mirror*, 

the  middle  of  the  right  lioe  of  the  to  adegreeofperfectioHibat  it  bad 

iDdex.     This  middle  poiot  being  not  before  acquired,  and  appears 

previously  marked  on  Ihe  index,  to  ui  to  merit  the  approbation  of 

to  execute  the  second  tnovemeot  it  the  class, 

suffices  to  turn  the  mirror  on  its  Done  at  the  Palace  of  the  Aits, 

own  aii>,  till  the  shadow  of  the  3d  of  AugusI,  1807- 

onsilvered    stroke    ftlls    on    thii  Cbaxles, 

point :  which  may  be  done  with  ItocaoH, 

the  aame  prerision  ai  the  former  Mongk,  Bqwrtm. 

movement.  The  clasa  approves  this  report, 

Thm  we  see,  that  ereiy  perwn  and  adt^ts  its  concIoai<»is. 

employed,  however  great  the  nnm-  DELAMBRE,  Perpetoal  Sec 

ber,  may  direct  the  image  he  pro*  Pttnt,  Atk  Augiut  ISOJ. 
ducea  to  tbe  point  niiigiwd  {<x  Ibe 
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Odb  to  the  New  Tbab^  180g» 

[Bt  Hekry  James  Pye,  Poet  Laareat.] 

ULL  orb'd  in  equinoctial  skiei^ 
When  the  pale  moon  malignant  ridet^ 
Arid  bids  the  howling  tempest  rise. 

And  swells  the  ocean's  briny  tides> 
Dreadful  against  the  sounding  shore. 
The  winds  and  waves  tumultuous  roar, 
I'hs  torrent-braving  mound  in  vain    . 
The  stormy  intoad  would  restrain, 
Th^  surges  with  resistless  sway 
Force  Q*er  the  labour*d  mole  their  way> 
Scorn  every  weak  resource  of  human  toil, 
0*erwhelm  the  peopled  town,  and  waste  the  cultured  loiL 

r 
But  when,  by  native  fences  barr*d 

From  billowy  rage,  the  happier  land. 

And  rocky  cHfEs  for  ever  stand 

To  the  wide  water'd  coast  a  guard. 

Such  as  onr  Vecta*s  southern  steep. 

Look  down  defiance  on  the  raging  deep. 

Such  as  on  Dover's  Ijreezy  down. 

On  Gallia*8  hqatile  borders  frown. 

Though  billows  urging  billows  roar. 

And  idly  beat  against  the  shore. 

While  from  the  heights  subliine  the  swain 

Mocks  the  vain  efforts  of  the  foaming  main. 

Till  Nature  bids  the  deluged  surge  subside^ 

Hush'd  is  the  tempest's  voice,  and  refluent  rolls  theJide. 

So  o*er  Europa's  ravaged  plain. 

We  saw  the  torrent  of  Wild  war 
Resistless  spread  its  iron  reign. 

And  scatter  ruin  wide  and  ^r  i 
The  embattled  wall,  the  warlike  band,  * 
Vainly  the  Tyrant's  course  withstand ; 
Before  the  impious  sons  of  Gaul  - 
The  legtoni  fly,  the  bulwarks  fall ; 

It  2  Vat 
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Yet  Brittiti't  iioatiDg  castlei  sweep 
Iiivaiion  from  her  sabject  iteep^ 
TeC  by  her  rocks  leciirs  from  harm. 
Securer  by  her  patriot  am), 
Iberia  turns  the  battle*8  tide^ 
Resists  the  injurious  Tyrant^s  pride^ 
While  freely  floating  io^he  ambient  sky. 
Sacred  to  Freedom's  cause,  th^  mingled  ensigns  fly: 


Ode  roft  His  Majistt's  Bibth-Dat* 
.  [By  thesame.] 


w 


'HILE  Europe  with  dejected  e^ 
Beholds  around  her  rural  reign^ 
Whilom  of  Peace  the  fair  donoain. 
The  scene  of  desolation  He ; 
Or  if  with  trembling  hope  she  cast 
Her  look  on  hours  of  glory  pait. 
And  bum  again  with  virtuous  fame^ 
Her  ancient  honours  to  reclaim. 
And  brace  the  corslet  on  her  breast. 
And  grSsp  the  spear,  and  wave  the  crest  i 
Yet  lies  her  oourse  through  war's  ensanguined  flood  j 
Yet  must  she  win  her  way  thro*  carnage  and  thro'  Uood* 

Ah  !  happier  Britain,  o'er  thy  plain 

Still  smiling  Peace  and  Freedom  reign ; 

And  while  thy  sons  with  pitying  eye. 

Behold  the  fields  of  ruin  round  them  lie ; 
The  storms  that  shake  eadi  neighbour  reftlm  with  fear. 
Like  distant  thunder  roll  upon  the  ear  : 

They  bless  the  halcyon  hoar  that  pre 

To  rule  a  people  ftee  and  brave) 

A  patriot  monarch  all  their  own. 
Their  swords  his  bulwark^  and  their  hearts  his  throne. 

And  while  to  this  auspicious  day 

The  Muse  devotes  her  tributary  lay, 
A  nation's  vows  in  choral  Pssan  join 
And  consecrate  to  Fame  a  ''  verse  as  mean  as  mine.*' 

Yet  not  to  selfish  thoughts  confin'd 

Are  the  warm  feelings  of  a  virtnous  mmd  |  ' 

The  royal  Patriot,,  while  he  views 

Peace  o'er  his  realms  her  bliss  diffuse. 

Mourns  for  the  aorrows  that  afiiict  mankind. 

Go  forth,  my  sons,  he  cries  j  my  Britons,  go^ 

And  rescue  Europe  from  her  rotUese  fee. 


SeUd 
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Behold  in  arms  Aastria'r  imperial  Lord  -, 

Behold  Iberia  draw  the  avenging  sword  ; 

Q  let  with  their's  your  mingled  ensigns  flj, 

la  the  great  cause  of  injur'd  Liberty  ! 

Go  forth,  my  sons»  and  to  the  world  declare^ 

When  sujffering  Freedom  calls,  Britannia's  arms  are  there. 


WYOMING. 
[From  Mr.  Cam pbbli.*s  Gertrude  of  Wyoming.] 

I. 

ON  Susqoehana*s  side,  Air  Wyoming ! 
Although  the  wild-flower  on  thy  ruin*d  watt 
And'roof-less  homes  a  sad  remembrance  bring 
Of  what  thy  gentle  people  did  befall. 
Yet  thou  wert  once  the  loveliest  land  of  all 
That  see  the  Atlantic  wave  their  morn  restore. 
Sweet  land !  may  I  thy  lost  delights  recaL 
And  paint  thy  Gertrude  in  her  bowers  of  yore* 
Whose  beauty  was  the  love  of  Pennsylvania's  shore! 

IL 

Delightful  Wyoming !  beneath  thy  skies. 
The  happy  shepherd  swains  had  nought  to  do. 
But  feed  their  flocks  on  green  declivities. 
Or  skim  perchance  thy  lake  with  light  canoe. 
From  mom  till  evening's  sweeter  pastime  grew. 
With  timbre],  when  beneath  the  forest  brown. 
Thy  lovely  maidens  would  the  dance  renew : 
^d  aye  those  sunny  mountains  half-^way  down 
Would  echoflagelet  from  some  romantic  town. 

IIL 
Then,  where  of  Indian  hills  the  daylight  takes 
His  leave,  how  might  you  the  flamingo  see 
Disporting  like  a  meteor  on  the  lakes — 
And  playful  squirrel  on  his  nut-grown  tree  : 
And  every  sound  of  life  was  full  of  glee. 
From  merry  mock-bird's  song,  or  hum  of  men. 
While  hearVoing,  fearing  nought  their  revelry, 
The  wild  deer  arcb'd  his  neck  from  glades,  and  thea 
UnhuAted,  sought  his  woods  aod  wilderness  again. 

IV. 
And  scarce  had  Wyoming  of  war  or  crime 
Heard  but  in  trans-atlantic  story  rung. 
For  here  the  exile  met  fr6n^  ev'ry  clime. 
And  spoke  in  friendship  ev*ry  distant  tongue : 

Men 
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Men  from  (he  b7ood  of  warring  Eur<^  ipmogj 

Were  hot  divided  by  ihe  ruan'mg  brook ; 

And  happj  «'here  no  Bheoisb  trutopet  (ong, 

On  pluins  no  sieging  miae's  volcano  shook. 

The  blue  ey'd  German  chang'd  bU  iword  to  ptuoiqg-hook- 


Nnr  far  some  AadalusiaD  saraband. 

Would  sound  to  many  a  nsitive  roundelay. 

But  who  is  be  that  yet  a  dearer  land 

BemeDibers  over  hills  stid  Tar  away  i 

Green  Albyon  1  what  ibough  he  no  more  suiv^ 

Thy  ships  atanchor  on  Ihe  quiet  shore. 

Thy  pellqchs  rolling  from  ibe  moontaiti  bay, 

Tby  lone  sepulchral  cairn  upon  the  moor. 

And  distant  isles  that  bear  the  loud  Corbrecblaii  roar ! 

VI. 
Alas!  poor  Caledonia's  mDuntaioeer, 
That  want's  stem  edict  e'er,  and  feudal  grief. 
Had  forc'd  him  from  a  home  he  lov'd  lo  dear ! 
Yet  found  be  here  a  home,  aod  glad  relief. 
And  plied  the  beverage  fron\  bis  owa  fair  sheaf. 
That  fir'd  his  Highland  blood  with  micklo  glee  j 
And  England  seat  ber  men,  of  men  thechief; 
Who  taught  those  sires  of  Empire  yet  to  be,     . 
To  plant  the  tree  of  life, — to  plant  fair  freedoot's  ti?e  t 

vir. 

Here  was  not  mingled  in  the  city's  pomp 
Of  life's  extremes  llie  grandeur  and  the  gloom  i 
Judgment  awoke  not  here  her  dismal  tromp. 
Nor  seal'd  in  blood  a  fellow  creature's  doomj 
Nor  monrn'd  the  captive  in  a  living  tomb. 
One  venerable  roan,  beloved  of  all, 
SnfEc'd  V 
To  sway 
And  Alb> 


How  rev" 
He  bore. 
Where  al 
Undimm 
And  thou 
Some  hig 
A  soul  in 
That  fled 
Ai^tna 
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IX. 

I  boast  no  song  in  magic  wonders  rifei 

Bat  yet,  oh  Nature !  is  there  nought  to  prize. 

Familiar  in  thy  bosom-scenes  of  life  ? 

And  dwells  in  daylight  truths  salubrious  skies 

No  form  with  which  the  sool  may  sympathise  ? 

Young  innocent,  on  whose  sweet  forehead  mild 

The  parted  ringlet  shone  in  simplest  guise. 

An  inmate  in  the  home  of  Albert  smil'd. 

Or  blest  his  noonday  walk^^she  was  his  only  child, 

X. 
Tlie  rose  of  England  bloom*d  on  Grertrude*s  cheek— 
What  though  these  shades  had  seen  her  birth,  her  sire. 
A  Briton's  independence  taught  to  seek 
Far  western  worlds ;  and  there  his  household  fire 
The  light  of  social  love  did  long  inspire. 
And  many  a  halcyon  day  he  liv*d  to  see 
Unbroken,  but  by  one  misfortune  dire. 
When  fate  had  reft  her  mutual  heart — but  she 
Was  gone— and  Gertrude  climM  a  widow*d  father's  knee. 


HENRY  WALDEGRAVE, 
[From  the  Same.] 

ft 

"  A  ND  nought  within  the  grove  was  seen  or  beard, 

XX  But  stock*doves  plaining  through  i^ts  gloom  profound. 
Or  winglet  of  the  fairy  humming  bird. 
Like  atoms  of  the  rainbow  fluttering  round ; 
When  lo  !  there  enter*d  to  its  inmost  ground 
A  youth,  the  stranger  of  a  distant  land ; 
He  was,  to  weet,  for  eastern  mountains  bound  > 
But  late  th*  equator  suns  his  cheek  hadtann*d. 
And  California's  gales  his  roving  bosom  fann'd. 

XIII. 
A  steed,  whose  rein  hune  loosely  o'er  his  arm. 
He  led  dismounted ;  ere  his  leisure  pace. 
Amid  the  brown  leaves,  could  her  ear  alarm. 
Close  he  had  come,  and  worshipp'd  for  a  space 
Those  downcast  features :  she  her  lovely  face 
Uplift  one  on,  whose  lineaments  and  frame 
Were  youth  and  manhood's  intermingled  grace : 
Iberian  seem'd  his  boot — his  robe  the  same^ 
And  well  the  Spanish  plume  his  lofty  looks  became. 

XIV. 
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For  Albert'!  home  he  looghl — her  &a^T  &ir 

Kai  potDteil  where  the  father's  maoiion  itoocL 

Retarning  from  rhe  copse  he  soon  was  tbcre ; 

And  Moa  has  Gertrude  hied  from  dark  greeo  woodj 

Kor  joyless,  by  the  converse,  unjerstxmd 

Between  the  man  of  age  and  pilgrim  youog, 

Tbst  gay  congeniality  of  mood. 

And  early  liking  from  acquaintance  apning : 

Fall  fluently  convert'd  their  gneit  in  EDgland'i  toogoe. 

XV. 
And  well  cooM  he  hii  pitgrimage  of  taste 
Unfold.'-aDd  much  ihey  lor'd  hit  fervid  strain. 
While  ho  each  fair  variety  reirac'd 
Of  climei,  nnd  roaiiDers,  o'er  the  aaxtern  main  i 
.Now  happy  Swiizer's  hills,— romantic  Spain,— 
Gaylilied  fields  of  France,— ^r,  more  refia'd. 
The  soft  AuGunia's  roonomental  reign  j 
Nor  less  each  rural  image  he  designed, 
Than  all  the  city's  poqip  asd  honw  of  human  kind. 

XVI. 

Anon  some  wilder  portrallnre  he  drawl ; 

Of  Nature's  savage  glories  he  would  ipeakj— 

The  loneliness  of  eanh  that  overawes,— 

"Where,  reiiing  by  some  tomb  of  old  Cacique, 

The  lama-driver  on  Peruvia's  peak. 

Nor  liviiig  voice  nor  motion  marks  aronnd  ; 

But  storks  ihat  to  the  boundless  forest  shriek. 

Or  wild-cane  arch  high  flung  o'er  gulph  profound. 

That  fiucttiates  when  the  storms  of  £l  Dorado  sound.—* 

XVII. 
Pleas'dwitb  bisguesf,  the  good  man  still  would  ply 
Each  earnest  question,  and  his  converse  court ; 
But  Gertrude,  as  she  ey"d  him,  knew  not  why 
A  strange  and  troubling  wonder  stopt  her  short. 
"  Id  England  thou  hast  been, — and,  by  report, 
■'  An  orphan's  name  ((juoih  Albert)  may'st  have  known ; 
•'  Sad  tale  ! — when  latest  fell  our  frontier  fort.— 
"  One  innocent — one  sold 
•'  Was  tpac'd,  and  brougt 


"  Young  Henry  Waldegra 
**  These  very  walls  his  infi 
"  Bntmostllov'dhimwh 
*'  Alternately  bedew'd  my 


I 
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«♦  Hl«  sorest  parting,  Gertrude,  wat  from  thee  : 

'<  Nor  half  its  grief  bis  little  heart  could  hold : 

''  By  kindred  he  vt^as  sent  for  o*er  the  tea, 

*'  They  tore  Kim  from  us  when  but  iweWe  years  old, 

•♦  And  scarcely  for  his  loss  have  I  been  yet  consord/'*^ 

XIX. 
His  fiice  the  wand'rer  hid, — but  could  not  hide 
A  tear,  a  smile,  upon  his  cheek  that  dwell  -,  — 
"  And  speiik,  mysterious  stranger !"  (Gertrude  cried) 
«'  It  is !— it  is  ! — I  knew— I  knew  him  well ! 
«'  Tis  Waldegrave's  self,  of  Waldegrate  come  to  tell  V* 
A  burst  of  joy  the  father's  lips  declare ; 
But  Gertrude  speechless  on  his  t)osom  fell : 
At  once  his  open  arms  embrac'd  the  pair. 
Was  never  group  more  blest,  in  this  wide  world  of  care. 

XX. 

''  And  will  ye  pardon  then  (replied  the  youth) 

''  Your  Waldegrave*s  feigned  name,  and  false  attire  ? 

*'  I  durst  not  in  the  neight)Ourhood,  in  truth, 

''  The  very  fortunes  of  your  house  enquire  ; 

"  Lest  one  that  knew  me  might  some  tidings  diro 

"  Impart,  and  I  my  weakness  all  betray ; 

"  For  had  I  lost  my  Gertrude,  and  my  sire, 

^'  I  meant  but  o*er  your  tombs  to  weep  a  day, 

f*  Unknown  I  meant  to  weep,  unknown  to  pass  away. 

XXI. 
♦'  But  here  ye  live, — ye  bloom, — in  each  dear  face 
''  The  changing  hand  of  time  I  may  not  blame  ; 
"  For  thee,  it  hath  but  shed  more  reverend  grace, 
"  And  here,  of  beauty  perfected  the  frame  ; 
•'  And  well  I  know  your  hearts  are  still  the  same»«i» 
"  They  could  not  change— ye  look  the  very  way, 
*'  As  when  an  orphan  £rst  to  you  F  came. 
•'  And  have  ye  heard  of  my  poor  guide,  I  pray  ? 
"  Nay  wherefore  weep  we^  friends,  oa  such  a  joyous  day  ? 

xxn. 

'•  And  art  thou  her<*  ?  or  is  it  but  a  dream  ? 

"  And  wilt  thou.  Waldegrave,  wilt  thou  leave  us  more  ? 

*'  No,  never  !  thou  that  yet  dost  lovelier  seem 

•'  Than  aught  on  earth— than  ev'n  thyself  of  yore-* 

^'  1  will  not  part  thee  from  thy  father's  shore  j 

"  But  we  shall -cherish  him  with  mutual  arms, 

''  And  hand  in  hand  again  the  path  explore, 

'♦  Which  every  ray  of  young  remembrance  warms, 

*[  While  thou  shalt  be  my  own  with  all  thy  truth  and  charms.'* 
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xxni. 

At  room,  ai  if  beneatb  a  Galaxy 

Of  over-archJDg  grovet  in  blo«»omi  white. 

Where  all  mu  od  roai  Kent  and  barmoDf, 

And  (ladDSHlo  (he  heart,  nerve,  car,  and  tight : 

There  if,  oh  gemie  love  !  I  read  aright, 

Thf!  utterance  thai  seal'd  ihj  tacred  bond, 

Twai  )i(tening  to  theie  accenti  of  delight. 

She  hid  upon  his  breait  those  eyei,   bejoad 

Expreasioa'ipov'r  lo  paint,  ail  laoguishioglf  food. 

XXIV. 
**  Flow'rof  my  life,  to  lovely,  aa^  ao  lona ! 
"  Whom  I  woold  rather  in  thii  deun  meot, 
"  Scorning,  and icoro'd  by  fortooe's  poVr,  thaDowB 
"  Herpompaadipleadorlaviih'datmyiixl ! 
"  Turn  not  from  me  thy  breath,  more  exquisite 
*'  Than  odoari  caal  on  beav'n'a  own  ibrioe— ts  please— 
"  Give  me  thy  love,  than  luxury  more  aweet, 
"  And  more  than  ell  the  wealth  that  loads  the  breeie, 
"  When  CoroiaaDdol'a  ships  return  from  Indian  leai." 

XXV. 

Then  would  that  home  admit  them — happier  bi 

Than  grandeur's  moat  megtuficeDtialoQD 

While,  here  and  there,  a  M^itary  star 

Flufb'4  in  tba  dark'ning  finnament  of  June ; 

And  silence  brought  the  soul-felt  hour,  Aill  toon. 

Ineffable,  which  I  may  not  poortray  ; 

For  never  did  the  Hymenean  moon 

A  paradiie  of  hearts  moro  sacred  sway,  . 

In  all  that  il^t  beoeBlfa  her  soft  vdoptooui  ray." 


DEATH  OF  ALBERT  AND  GERTBUDE. 
[From  the  lame.] 
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UT  abort  that  contemplation — aad  and  short 
Thtt  paute  to  bid  each  inacb-lov*d  tcene  adiec 
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XXVIII. 
And  trancM  in  giddy  horror  Gertrude  twoon'd ; 
Yet,  while  she  clasps  him  lifeless  to  her  zone. 
Say,  burst  they,  borrow*d  from  her  father's  wound^ 
These  drops  ?  ^0h  God  !  the  life-blood  is  her  own  $ 
And  fait' ring,  on  her  Waldegrave's  bosom  thrown— 
**  Weep  not,  O  Love  !"— ^she  cries,  "  tp  see  me  bleed— 
"  Thee,  Gertrude's  sad  survivor,  thee  alone— 
"  Heaven's  peace  commiserate ;  for  scarce  1  heed 
*'  These  wounds; — yet  thee  to  leave  is  death,  is  death  indeed. 

XXIX;  ' 

**  Clasp  me  a  little  longer,  on  the  brink 
**  Of  fate ;  while  I  can  ^1  thy  drear  caresa ; 
*'  And  when  this  heart  hath  ceas'd  tob^t— oh !  think, 
*'  And  let  it>mitigate  thy  woe'sexceas, 
*^  That  thou  hast  been  to  me  all  tendemett, 
**  And  friend  to  more  than  human  friendship  just. 
*'  Oh  !  by  that  retrospect  of  happiness, 
"  And  by  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  trust, 
**  God  shall  assuage  thy  pangs— when  1  am  laid  in  doit  I 

XXX: 

"  Go,  Henry,  go  not  back,  when  I  depart, 

''  The  scene  thy  bursting  tears  too  deep  will  move, 

^*  Where  my  dear  father  took  thee  to  his  heart. 

*'  And  Gertrude  thought  it  ecstacy  to  rove 

>''  With  thee,  as  with  an  angel,  through  the  grove 

*'  Of  peace,— imagining  her  lot  was  cast 

^*  In  heav'n  ;  for  ours  w^  not  like  earthly  love. 

"  And  must  this  parting  be  our  vtfy  last  ? 

''  No !  I  shall  love  thee  gtill,  when  death  itaelf  is  paat— 

XXXt. 
''  Half  could  I  bear,  methinks,  to  leave  this  e^rth,— 
''  And  thee,  more  lov'd,  than  aught  beneath  the  son, 
"  If  I  had  liv'd  to  smile  bat  on  the  birth 
**  Of  one  dear  pledge ;— but  shall  there  then  be  none^ 
*'  In  future  time — no  gentle  little  one, 
**  To  clasp  thy  neck,  and  look,  resembling  me  $ 
*'  Yet  seems  it,  ev*n  while  life's  last  pulses  run, 
''  A  sweetness  in  the  cop  of  death  to  be, 
**  Lord  of  my  bosom's  love !  to  die  beholding  thee  !** 

XXXIi. 
Hush'd  were  his  Gertrude's  lips !  bat  still  their  Uand 
And  beautiful  expression  seem'd  to  melt 
With  love  that  could  not  die !  and  still  his  band 
She  presses  to  the  heart  no  more  tbiic  felt. 

Ah 
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NOR  yet  content  with  preceptf,  pstient  form. 
By  firm  exampfe  and  rettrictionh  wiie. 
Early  begun.and  patiedtly  pnnn'd, 
Wbtt  thieae  Hern  times  rtqaire,  an  nprigbt  Oiinil : 
First  ichool  thytelf,  nip  in  thy  heart  th6  gtna 
Of  preference  {  'twHl  cover  all  (he  soil. 
Prolific  ti  (he  Indian  fig,  wbxat  ibade 
CoQceali  a  caravan.     Not  qliicker  shoots 
The  tall  banana,  when  (he  toiTent  rarni 
Have  drench'd  aome  tropic- region,  paich'd  snd  bare, 
Tbo'  with  redundant  readable  powcn 
Indn'd,  (han  in  the  mother*!  doting  heart 
Spring!  the  fou)  creeper,  rank  partiality ; 
Foul,  when  impregnating  the  noxlom  bbsts 
Of  envy,  on  a  neighbouring  pbni  it  sheds 
Mildew  and  gnawing  cancer  ;  but  moat  fool. 
When  with  inebriating  fumef,  it  cloadi    ' 
Maternal  juitice,  robing  in  the  guise 
Of  supernatural  worth  one  idol  chiM, 
Or  from  aome  weeping  innocent  purloins 
Its  dowerof  equal  love.  Rise,  prescient  Muse! 
Send  lime's  dark  mantle,  and  to  folly  shew 
Yean  of  reproach,  of  sorrow,  and  of  sbaaae. 
Fulfilling  slow  th(;ir  melancholy  round,  .    , 

And  scourging  her  with  scorpions.     Shew  the  god 
Of  her  food  dotage,  writh'd  by  torturiDg  pain 
Owing  its  mortal  lineage,  while  it  sinks 
To  an  untimely  grave,  and  (here  inhumes 
Her  peace,  her  hope.     Or,  shew  it  as  distain'd 
.  By  stubborn  guilt,  glorying  in  infamy, 
Nursing  the  poisoooui  asp  ingratttnde 
Toiling  a  mother's  heart.     Such  bitter  fmxti 
Spring  from  indulgence ;  bodies  rack'd  with  pain 
By  early  gluttony,  by  numbing  sloth 
Contracted  into  joykas  latitude  ; 

Or  In  th*  vloil*     T)i«in<ilinn     fnn-M 
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^*  She  WM  the  rainbow  to  thj  tight ! 

*•  Thy  tun-^thj  heav'n— of  lost  delight  !— 

XXXVII. 
'*  To-raonrow  let  us"  do  or  die ! 
^«  Bat  when  the  bolt  of  death  is  horPd^ 
''Ah!  whither  then  with  thee  to  flj^ 
*'  Shall  Ootalissi  roam  the  world  ? 
^  Seek  we  thy  pnce-lov*d  home  ?— ^ 
"  The  hand  is  gone  that  cropt  its  flowers: 
''  Unheard  their  clock  repeats  its  hours ! 
'^  Cold  is  the  hearth  within  their  bow'rs ! 
*'  And  should  we  thither  roam, 
''  Itsechoes,  and  its  empty  tread, 
f' Would  sound  like  voices  from  die  dead! 

XXXVIII. 
'*  Or  shall  we  cross  yon  mountains  blue, 
"  Whose  streams  my  kindred  nation  quaffed  ; 
**  And  by  my  side,  in  battle  true, 
*'  A  thousand  warriors  drew  the  shaft  ? 
*^  Ah  !  there  in  desolation  cold, 
*'  The  desert  seroent  dwells  alone, 
"  Where  grass  overgrows  each  mould'ring'  bone, 
''  And  stones  themselves  to  ruin  grown, 
''  like  me,  are  death-like  old. 
''  Then  seek  we  not  their  camp— for  then 
*'  The  silence  dwells  of  my  despair ! 

XXXIX. 
''  But  hark,  the  trump  !^to  morrow  thou 
"  In  glory's  fires  shalt  dry  thy  tears : 
'*  £v*n  from  the  land  of  shadows  now 
''  My  father's  awful  ghost  appears, 
'*  Amidst  the  clouds  that  round  us  roll ; 
"  He  bids  my  soul  for  battle  thirst-— 
''  He  bids  me  dry  the  last^-the  first — 
''  The  only  tears  that  ever  burst 
''  From  Outalissi's  soul ; 
"  Because  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 
a  The  death-song  of  an  Indinn  chief.". 
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Brown  and  miishipeo»  nap/t  thoa  lera ;  this  bfease 
Mbj  hide  thj  tean  and  btofhety  when  llie  ihaoie 
Of  that  fair  wanton^  taaght  hf  thee  to  ma 
The  maze  of  foil/,  ends  in  guilt  her  ooone 
Begun  in  vanity,  and  bids  thee  beg 
For  death,  in  bitterness  of  self-reproach  ; 
Wbtle  this  kind  nurse,  by  ministrations  wise^ 
And  sweet  en dcarments^  piously  withstands 
Thy  prayer,  and  on  thy  thorny  pillow  iheds 
The  healing  opiate  of  consoling  love. 

Bat  who  comes  now,  with  philosophic  atr^ 
Seotentiotis,  ripe  in  judgment,  tbo*  in  size 
A  pigmy.     *Tis  a  tiay  Socrates, 
Now  calJ'd  a  child  of  reason.    It  will  ran. 
If  yon  will  tell  it  the  inherent  laws 
Of  motion.    It  will  say  its  task,  bat  first 
Convince  it  language  is  the  privilege 
Of  man.    *Tis  Hxed  and  mute,  it  yon  attempt 
Ihe  sternness  of  command }  for  well  it  koowf 
V  ^^B  ^'6^  prerogatives,  equal  and  free. 
And  it  can  prate  of  rights,  bid  yon  assign 
Your  motives  of  decision,  achool  your  faults. 
And  argue  you  to  silence.    Gracious  Heaven ! 
Transport  me  o*er  tbe  moontains  of  the  moon. 
Where  Afric  breeds  her  monsters ;  bid  me  cast 
In  Norway's  seas  my  anchor,  on  the  back 
Of  some  vast  kraken  slumbecing ;  let  me  bear. 
Mid  Portobelto*s  putrid  swamps,  the  hiss 
Of  serpents  vast,  whose  pois'nous  volumes  roll 
0*er  many  a  rood,  rather  than  chain  me  down 
To  this  portent,  this  ibarfiii  augury 
Of  unexampled  times— when  early  train*d 
To  disputation,  to  confess  no  law 
But  its  own  choice,  no  light  except  the  beam 
Of  reason  dim  in  all,  in  some  extinct. 
And  where  most  bright,  dubious  and  chadgeable^ 
The  educated  sceptic  comes  prepared 
To  wage  Typhaean  war  With  heaven ;  .nor  asks 
His  UD repented  sins  and  furious  lusts 
"        To  goad  him  on,  bewilder'd,  to  tbe  gulph 
Of  in£del  despair.    These  are  not  times 
Of  Pagan  ignorance :  we  halt  not  now 
Between  the  koran  and  the  cross,  nor  seek. 
By  mebphysic's  darkling  guidance.  Him 
Whom  clearly  shewn  we  worship,  and  confess. 
By  dedication  and  external  forms. 
To  be  our  sovereign.    Rebels  we  may  be. 
Or  subjects  liege;  notdiens,  firre  to  chose 
Boman  or  Spartan  statutes^  or  to  stand 
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In  the  Lyceum,  or  the  porch,  or  seek/ 
From  Zoroaster  or  Confucius  8age> 
A  God  of  fire>  or  (noial  institutes. 

Mothers,  attend  !  a  hand  divine  hath  blesi'd 
Yoor  infanta,  and  a  heavenly  voice  proelaim'd 
Them  meet  for  foil  beathude.    But  say. 
Did  Jewish  matrons  to  Messiah  bring 
Young  reasoning  scribes,  in  argument  acute. 
Who  caviird  with  their  Saviour,  nor  received  . 
His  benediction,  til)  they  knew  whet  good 
Extended  hands  convey  ;  or  docile  babes, 
Hu«bleaad  gentle,  with  aifections  warm. 
Prompt  to  ingenuous  faith  and  gdileless  trust  ? 
Such  is  the  sweet  simplicity  that  marks 
The  faithful  christian  :  such  t^he  character 
On  which,  as  on  a  bank  of  violets. 
The  soul  reposes,  weary  and  di«pleas*d 
With  loag  puisuitof  «afth-born  vanities. 


-■■iMi 


MARIA- 
[Ffom  the  aaitie.]  - 

COME,  strew  with  flowers  the  bfidal-pflth>  and  wake 
The  village-bells,  to  tell  with  iqprry  peals 

Marja*s  nuptials>  lovely,  chaste,  and  yoting ; 

Kobly  descended,  royally  allied, 

A  widow*d  mother's  comforter  atid  friend. 

Of  Waldegfave*8  stem  fair  scion  to  ingraft 

Its  blood  and  virtues  on  some  honor'd  honse. 

Worthy  such  high  affiance.    At  the  shrine 

Of  sweetness,  goodness,  troth.  Love  bow*d,  nor  long 

Was  Hymen  absent  |  but  the  cvpress  bud 
Mix'd  in  his  roseate  wreaths.    One  year  revolves  : 
The  village  bells  now  toll  the  funeral  knell ; 
l*he  groves  of  Beeston,  that  with  pride  receiv*d  # 

Their  angel^habitant  so  late,  now  hang 
Their  solemn  umbrage  o*er  the  cavalcade 
Of  death,  slow  pacing  where  Maria  erst 
Shone  like  a  vernal  morn.     Ah  !  what  remains 
Of  hopes  so  brilliant,   of  deserts  so  high. 
To  sooth  the  widow*d  bridegroom,  or  console 
A^matroD  ver&M  la  woe  ?    Von  infant-boy— 
Whose  birth  records  his  mother's  death,  the  heir 
Of  these  domains^  beneath  whose  »hade  he  sports—^ 
I  $09.  S  Inqeires 
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loqniiM  wbj  lis  if  pilled,  and  Kbit  meuif 
Mitflraal  love,  a  lie  to  bim  ankoowD. 

So  wben  the  faU'n  Etnathian  race  Ihroi^  Bom* 
Walk'd  ip  dplivity,  a  doloroQi  band. 
Young  FeiK«,  laogfaing  in  hit  Done'i  arait, 
S«em'd  toatjof  the  triamph.    Rothleu  hetttt. 
Who  mock'a  a  king  in  chiiot,  jearn'd  to  heboid 
The  iportiva  babe,  oocofMciow  of  hit  wroi^ 
Enjof  the  pagaaotiy  wbidi  told  hii  doocD, 
A  da?e,  an  orphan,  not  A^uia'i  lord. 


THE  DIFFUSION  OF  CHRlSnAKITY. 

[From  the  ume.'] 

O  BRITAIN,  native  itle,  whoae  triampbt  vam 
Idy  breast  with  jrdonr,  for  wboK  wroogi  I  Bto 
.AofI  with  a  woman'!  weakneu  ihuddering  beat 
Th/  dangeci !  Queen  of  ocean  !  with  ngcti 
I  mult  accuw  thee,  iho'  ihj  victor-flag 
Flaawi  like  a  itead^  cjnoaure  to  shew 
A  darkling  world  the  port  where  libertf. 
Honour,  and  truth,  tbe;r  votive  alur*  goaid 
Bean  not  that  banner,  in  iu  ample  field. 
The  Cbriitian  ijrmbol  ?    Chriitran  are  thy  hottl, 
And  on  the  word  of  God  thj  Christian  crown 
Xecumbeat  lies.     Wb>-  then  like  Caimel'i  churl. 
Withhold  tb)'  living  waten,  and  tby  bread 
Of  life  ftoffl  hnngr]'  itrar^ere,  lubject  now 
To  all  thy  lawi,  »c*pt  thy  law*  divine  ? 

Art  thou  the  nation  mariilme,  beheld 
Long  liDce  by  Amoi'  ton  in  vision  clear, 
Be/ond  the  Ethiopic  flood),  with  wingi 
Protecting  other  lands,  and  sending  forth 
Her  fragile  vessels  over  diilan't  seas} 
^  And  shall  the  awful  mnndate  to  collect 
Israel  oppreu*d  and  scatter'd  and  lo  bear 
The  com 
Be  to  th] 
Thyself 
Inpurpo 

Say,  a 
0*er  golij 
Feel  not  i 
Piochiia 


■ 
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The  self-devoted.    Stil)  in  Ganges  flood 

Besotted  myriads  seek  for  health,  and  life^ 

And  pardon,  and  beatitude.     On  earth 

The  Fakir  lies,  and  still,  with  eyelids  shorn. 

Looks  at  the  son  on  his  oaeridian  throne. 

And  deenis  his  tortures  virtue.    Britain,  say, 

Whcreare  thy  temples,  where  thy  white-rob'd  priests. 

Thy  bloodless  altars,  and  thy  sacred  creeds  ? 

Hast  thou  no  true  ablution  to  despoil 

Ganges  of  worship  ?  no  pure  lite,  no  prayer. 

No  adjuration,  from  his  trance  cf  pain 

To  rouse  the  Fakir  }  no  consoling  chant 

To  tell  the  widow  her  Redeemer  lives. 

And  snatch  her  from  the  flames  ?  O  teach  those  groves,** 

Rich  with  redundant  beauty,  fragrance,  fruit. 

And  shade  salubrious,  all  the  swelling  pomp 

Of  Asiatic  foliage,— teach  those  groves 

To  echo  other  sounds  than  Bramah's  name. 

And  other  incantations  !  Be  the  songs 

Of  Sion  heard  from  fertile  Malabar 

To  sandy  Arcot,  to  the  beauteous  shores 

Of  rich  Orissa,  and  Bengal,  profuse 

Of  all  life  needs,  save  that  for  which  we  live. 

O  spread  those  echoes  o*er  the  peaceful  seas» 

Peopled  with  barks  innumerousi     Let  them  soaod 

In  every  spicy  isle,  and  paln^-crown*d  bay. 

Where  commerce  spreads  her  tent,  or  stays  her  oar. 

Wherever  waves  thy  banner,  bid  it  shade  . 

The  house  of  God  ;  where'er  thy  tongue  is  heard, 

O  let  it,  like  an  angel's  trumpet,  tell 

Messiah's  kingdom  of  good-will  and  peace, 

•Friendship  and  truth  to  man  ;  to  God  the  rites 

Of  firm  obedience,  gratitude,  and  love. 

Exalt  the  full  hosanna,  till  it  soars 

High  as  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  moon. 

And  wakens  Afric*s  savage  genius,  there 

In  gloomy  state  reposing  J  bid  him  yield 

His  bloody  banquets,  and  his  demon-gods  ; 

Call  on  the  tawny  Moor  te  lay  aside 

That  sensual  creed  which  binds  him  to  affltcf,  ^ 

And  hate,  the  Christian.    TeachCanadian  tribes. 

Who  wander  vast  Columbia's  northern  witds. 

To  hope  a  better  heav*n  than  that  they  paint, 

Areskoui's  gift  beyond  the  lakes,  compos'd 

Of  forests  stor*d  with  game,  and  sunny  plains.  - 

But  chief,  OguUt!  O  grief!  lasting  disgrace 

To  thy  renown  to  say,  'tis  yet  undone ! 

Teach  those  whom  Afrie*s  vices,  or  thine  own, 

Have  made  thy  capiives^lbose  who  ceSsetess^  toll 

Beneath  a  bvstAng  sun,  to  9well  thy  marts        *  . 

S2  With 
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With  prociace  exquisite  j  those  most  forlorn, 
Whoiu  thou  hast  reft  of  country,  and  disjoio'd 
From  nature's  ties ;  O  teach  those  men  of  woes. 
The  God  thou  worshippest.  So  when  ihey  sit. 
Their  labour  ended,  musing  on  (be  plains 
Of  Guinea,  or  on  Benin's  cooling  palms. 
Till  sorrow  kindles  vengeance,  and  they  dare 
To  brave,  by  crime,  the  tortures  which  ibey  deem 
Will  send  them  to  the  realms  so  lov*d,  so  moum'd-— 
Visions  more  mild  may  rise,  list'oing  the  themes 
Of  heavenly  mercy,  and  eternal  rest 
To  deep  aiHiction.    Down  their  glossy  cheeks 
Shall  stream  the  tears  of  piety  and  joy. 
Dews  of  an  ardent  heart*  producing  now 
Far  nobler  passions  than  revenge  and  bate. 

O  Britain  !  cleanse  (by  glory  from  thtt  stein. 
Of  nations  most  illustrious  !  Blu^  to  hear 
That  Lusitanian  and  Castilian  Kings 
First  la  hour  *d  in  their  colonies  t^  tix 
The  canker'd  scion  they  mrstakingdeem'd 
The  tree  of  life  ;  whiUt  thou,  in  whose  ble9s*4  soil 
It  grows  redundanf,  check *d  by  counsels  cold, 
Selnsh,  or  atheistical^  hast  giv^n 
To  the  true  plant  no  culture,  nor  convey'd 
Its  fruit  to  dfstane  regions.    Hangs  the  sword 
Of  desolation  o'er  thy  head,  scarce  staid 
From  hewing  down  thy  greatness  >  Are  thy  torn 
Torn  from  the  walks  of  peace,  thy  treasure  drain'd 
And  thy  vast  genius  circtimicrib'd  with  lawi 
Abhorrent  to  thy  nature,  but  impos*d  ' 

By  the  stern  times,  and  wilt  thou  not  inquire 
Hew  thoa  hast  sinn  d  to  Heav*A,  nor  weep  th*  6ff«iee. 
Of  cold  indifference  in  a  sacred  cause  } 

Yet,  Britain,  kooWi  whether  thy  hallow'd  haad 

Shall  usher  in  the  dawn,  or,  fearful  still,   - 

Curtain  its  beams,  the  sub  of  truth  shall  rise. 

Shine  from  the  orient,  light  those  scatter*d  isles. 

Which,  like  green  emeralds,  sparkle  on  the  breast 

Of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  seas, 

Blazing  from  Greenland  to  the  soothem  polej 

0*er  Apalacbian  menntaios,  on  the  top 

Of  Andes,  on  the  high  Riphczao  rocks, 

0*er  the  long  chain  which  shoots  from  Caucasnt 

To  sea-wtfih*d  Anadir  }  where  Indians  hills 

Stop  the  monsoon's  strong  current,  to  the  heights- 

Of  Ethiopia,  where  the  Nile  collects 

Her  waters  ioeathaostiblej  shall  sound 

Hie  echoing  lands  of  universal  man 

.  Hymning  one  common  God,  ibe  God  of  peace^  ^ 

^nd  punty,  and  fellowship,  anddoKe.  TRK 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  TITAN3. 
[From  Mr.  £lton's  Tnnslatioh  of  Hesiod.] 

HE  ceas*d.    The  g'tft-dispensiDi;  Gods  aroutid 
Heard,  and  in  praise  assented  :  rot  till  then 
So  burn'd  each  breast  with  ardour  to  destroy. 
All  on  that  day  roused  infinite  the  war^ 
t^'emaleand  male  :  the  Titan  Deities, 
The  Gods  from  Saturn  sprung,  and  those  whom  Jove 
From  subterraneous  gloom  released  to  light : 
Terrible,  strong,  of  force  enormous ;  burst 
A  hundred  arms  from  all  their  shoulders  huge : 
From  all  their  shoulders  fifty  beads  opsprang 
O'er  limbs  of  sinewy  mould.    They  then  array'd 
Against  the  Titans  in  fell  combat  stood^ 
And  in  tbeirnervous grasp  fielded  aloft 
Precipitous  rocks.     On  th'  other  side  alert 
The  Tijtao  Phalanx  clos'd :  then  hands  of  strength 
Join*d  prowess,  and  display'd  the  works  of  war. 
Tremendous  then  th*  immeasurable  sea 
RoarM ;  earth  resounded :  the  wide  heaven  throughout 
Groan*d  shattering :  from  its  base  Olympus  vast 
Reei*d  to  the  violence  of  Gods  :  the  shock 
Of  deep  concussion  Jock*d  the  dark  abyss 
Remote  of  Tartarus  :  the  shrilling  din 
Of  hollow  tramplings^  and  strong  battle-strokes. 
And  measureless  uproar  of  wild  pursuit. 
So  they  reciprocal  their  weapons  hurPd 
Groan*scatteriug  $  and  the  shoot  of  either  host 
Burst  in  exhorting  ardour  to  the  stars 
Of  heaven  i  with  mighty  war*criet  either  host 
Encountering  dos*d. 

Nor  longer  then  did  Jgve  ' 
Curb  his  full  power;  but  instant  in  his  soul 
There  grew  dilated  strength,  and  it  was  fill'd 
With  his  omnipotence.     At  once  he  loos*d 
His  whole  of  might,  and  put  forth  all  the  God. 
TI)e  vaulted  sky,  tlie  mount  Olympian,  flashed 
With  his  continnal  presence ;  tor  b.e  pass'd 
Incessant  forth,  end  spattered  fires  on  fiies. 
Hurfd  from  his  hardy  grasp  the  iightoings  flew 
Reiterated  swift ;  the  whirling  flash 
Cast  sacred  splendour,  and  the  thunderbolt 
Fell :  roar'd  around  the  nurture-yielding  earth 
It)  conflagration,  far  on  every  side 
Th'  immensity  of  forest  crackling  hUz*d  : 
^ea,  the  broad  earth  burn'd  red,  the  streanu  that  tmx 
With  ocean,  and  the  dtffeerts  of  the  sea. 

Round 
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Round  and  around  the  Titan  brood  of  Eartfa 

Roll'd  the  hot  vapour  or  iti  fiery  lurge  j 

The  liquid  heat  air't  pore  expanse  divine 

Siift'ut'd  :  the  ndiaoce  keen  of  qnirering  flamo 

That  ihot  from  wriihen  lightnings,  each  dim  orb 

Strang  ihoogh  they  were  intolerable  imote. 

And  Korcb'd  ibeir  blasted  viiion.    Through  the  void 

Of  Erebu.^,  the  preternatural  glare 

Spread,  mingling  fire  with  darkiwu.    But  to  ho 

Wiih  humao  eye  and  hear  triih  ear  of  ma«, 

H  lit  been  ai  if  midway  the  tpaeioua  heaiei^ 

K  ir:)ing  with  eanh,  ihock'd— ^'en  as  nethar  enth 

Crash 'd  from  the  centre,  and  the  wreck  of  hearen 

Fell  ruining  from  high.     So  vast  the  din, 

When,  God*  encooniering  Gods,  ibe  claog  of  armi 

CotDmingled,  and  the  tnmnll  roar'd  from  beam. 


TARTARUS  AND  THE  F.\LL  OF  THE  TITAN5. 
[Prom  the  Same.} 

HURL'D  frotn  their  smewy  grasp :  with  missile  itoim 
The  Titan  host  o'ershaduwing,  them  they  dror* 
All-haughty  as  they  were,  with  hands  of  stiength 
OVrcoroing  them,  beneath  th'  eapause  of  earth. 
And  bound  with  galling  chaint ;  to  far  beneath 
This  earth,  as  earth  is  distant  from  the  sky  -, 
So  deep  the  space  to  darksome  Tartafus. 
A  brazen  anvil  rushing  from  the  sky 
Through  thrice  three  days  would  tou  in  airy  whirl. 
Hot  touch  this  earth  till  the  tenth  sun  arose  : 
Or  down  earth's  chasm  precipitate  revolve. 
Nor  fill  the  tenth  son  rote  attain  the  verg* 
Oi  Tartarus,     A  fence  of  massive  brass 
Is  forg'd  around  :  around  the  past  ii  FoU'd 
A  night  of  triple  darkness ;  and  above 
Impend  ihe  roots  of  earth  and  barren  tea. 
There  the  Titanic  Godi  in  murltiett  gloom 
Lie  hidden,  loch  the  cloud-asiembler'a  wiR  : '  ' 

There  in  a  place  of  darknett,  where  vast  earth 
Has  end  :  from  thence 
Neptune's  huge  hand  v 
Has  cloi'd  ;  a  wall  env 
There  Gygei,  COttus, 
Dwell  vigilant,  ihe  fail 
Of  Kgia-bearer  Jove.- 
TiicdDsky  Earth,  and 
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The  sterile  Ocean  aod  the  star-bright  Heav*ii  • 

Arise  and  end«  their  source  and  boundary. 

A  drear  and  ghastly  wilderness,  abborr*d 

£*en  by  the  Grods ;  a  vast  vacuity : 

Might  none  the  space  of  one  slow-circling  year 

Touch  the  firm  soil^  that  portal  enter*d  once,     . 

But  him  the  whirl  of  vexing  hurricanel  ■  —- 

Toss  to  and  fro.    £*en  by  imny>rtaU  loath*d 

This  prodigy  of  horror.    There  of  Night 

Obscure  the  dismal  dwellings  rise,  with  mists    • 

Of  darkness  overspread.    Full  in  the  front   ' 

Atlas  upholding  Heaven  his  forehead  rears 

And  indefoUgable^  handr.    There  Night 

And  Day  near  passing,  mutqal  greeting  still 

Exchange,  alternate  as  they  glide  athwart 

The  brazen  threshold  vast.    This  enters,  that 

Forth  is^u^  |  nor  the  two  can  one  abode 

At  once  constrain.    This  passes  forth,  and  roams 

The  round  of  earth  $  that  in  the  mansion  waits 

Till  the  due  season  of  her  travel  come. 

Lo !  from  the  one  the  fiar-discerning  light 

Beams  upon  earthly  dwellers  j  but  a  cloud 

Of  pitchy  blackness  veils  the  other  round. 

Pernicious  Night,  aye  leading  In  her  hand 

Sleep,  Death's  half-brother ;  sons  of  gloomy  Night, 

There  hold  they  habitation.  Death  and  Sleep, 

Dread  deities  ]  nor  them  the  shining  Sun 

E'er  with  his  beam  contemplates,  when  he  cHmbt 

The  Cope  of  heaven,  nor  when  from  heaven  descends. 

Of  these  the  one  glides  o'er  the  gentle  space 

Of  earth  and  broad  expanse  of  oceap  waves. 

Placid  to  man :  the  other  has  ^  heart 

Of  iron  j  in  his  breast  a  brazen  soul 

Is  bosom'd  ruthless :  whom  of  men  he  grasps 

Stern  he  retaioSi  e^a  to  immortal  Gods 

A  foe* 

The  hollow-sounding  palaces 
Of  subterraneous  Gods  there  in  the  front 
Ascend,  of  mighty  Pluto  and  his  queen 
Awful  Persephone.    A  grisly  dog. 
Implacable,  nolds  watch  before  the  gates } 
Of  guile  malicious.    Them  who  enter  there. 
With  tail  nnd  bended  ears  he  fawning  soothes : 
But  suffers  not  that  they  with  backward  step 
Repasi  1  whoe'er  would  issue  from  the  gates 
Of  Plulo  strong  and  Mern  Persephone, 
For  them  with  marking  eye  he  lurks ;  on  then\ 
.  Springs  from  his  couch,  and  tiitiless  devours. 
There,  odious  to  immortals,  dreadful  Styi^ 
(nbabits,  retfuent  Ocean's  eldest-bom  : 


She 
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She  ftota  Ibri  Codt  apart  for  ever  dwelU 
In  man  lion  I  known  to  feme,  with  arching  rooft 
O'erbuDg,  of  lafliett  Tvck,  and  M  arooM 
The  silver  columns  lean  opoi)  (ba  tkiei. 


THE  DIVINITY  EVER  PRESENT. 
^Froin  the  Same.] 

BUT  thou,  OPcrses!  heed  ihc  moral  strain } 
To  juslsce  cleave,  frocn  inj^iry  reliain. 
For  heavy  an  ihe  poor  does  injury  preai. 
And  e'eo  ihs  wealthy  bcod  to  the  diiticu. 
And  feel  the  weight  «f  wrong;  be  this  thy  Imst; 
The  betier  path  conducts  thee  to  be  jusi : 
Still  in  the  end  ^hall  jualice  wrong  subdue  : 
Thii  foolEconTes)  trom  sore  experience  true. 
With  crooked  judgments,  lol  the  oath's  dread  go4 
Avenging  runs,  and  tracts  them  wbaM  thay  trod: 
Bough  are  the  ways  of  justice  as  the  sea. 
When  man  perverted  wilU  the  fslsa  dvcrae ; 
When  to  and  fro  the  btibe-devourer  drawi. 
As  vile  corruption  sways,  the  wresled  laws. 
For  them  who  trembling  justice  force  to  6/, 
Forihcra  whose  breath  decrees  iuiquilyj  - 
Invisible  ilieir  steps  the  virgin  treads. 
And  mustering  evils  gather  o'er  their  beads: 
She  with  a  veiling  cloud  her  form  arrays, 
And  wallis  in  awful  grief  the  city-ways  i 
Hei  cry  ascends ;  her  tear  upbraiding  iaiU  t 
O'er  their  stain'd  manners,  iheir  devoted  walls. 
But  they  who  never  iVoir.  the  right  have  stray 'd. 
Who  as  the  citizen  the  stranger  aid. 
They  and  their  cities  flourish  ;  genial  Peace 
Dwells  in  their  borders,  and  their  youth  incFcaie  : 
Nor  Jove,  whose  radiant  eyes  bchoJd  a£ir. 
Hang!  f(,rthi»  heaven  the  sirds  of  srievoua  W. 
Nor  scathe  r 
Earth  foodAil 
Kich  ware  tl 
Tlie  rustling 
Burthen'd  wl 
Of  womiin, 
Srill  flourish 
Ti)e  fruits  of 
But  o'er  ll 
The  thought 
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Satarnian  Jove,  of  wide-behoIdlng  eyes, 

jBids  the  dark  signs  of  retribution  rise  : 

And  ofc  the  crimes  of  one  destructive  fall^ 

The  crimes  of  one  are  visited  on  all. 

The  god  sends  down  his  angry  plagues  from  highj 

^Famine  and  pestilence  5  in  heaps  they  die. 

He  smites  M^ith  barrenness  the  maniage  bed. 

And  generations  moulder  with  the  dead. 

Again  in  vengeance  of  his  wrath  he  falls 

On  their  great  hosts,  and  breaks  their  tottering  walls  ; 

Arrests  their  r^avies  on  the  watery  plain^ 

And  whelms  their  strength  with  mountains  of  the  maiSf 

Revolve,  Q  kings  I  within  yoor  inmost  thought 
The  retribution  by  bis  vengeance  wrought : 
Invisible  the  gpd»  are  ever  oigh. 
Pass  though  the  midst,  and  bend  tb*  all-seeing  eye  : 
Who  on  each  other  prey,  who  wrest  the  right 
Awless  of  heaven's  revenge,  are  open  to  their  ii|(ht. 
JFot  thrice  ten  thouaand  holy  dasmons  rove 
The  nurturing  earth,  the  delegates  of  Jove : 
Hovering  they  glide  to  earth's  extremest  bound, 
A  cloud  aeriat  -veijs  their  forms  around  j 
Guardians  of  man,  their  glance  alike  snnreyt 
The  upright  judgfnents  and  th^  nnrigbteooi  ways. 


*     a  utn^-^mMi^'^fmmm^^t^mmi 


HYMN. 
Bt  Robert  Burns. 

[From  Mr.  Cromek*s  Reltquiss.1 

O  THOU  Great  Being !  what  thou  att 
•  Surpasses  me  to  know  ; 
Yet  sure  I  am,  that  known  to  theo 
Are  all  thy  works  below. 

Thy  creature  here  before  thee  stands, 

AH  wretched  and  distrest ; 
Yet  sure  those  ills  that  wring  my  soul 

Obey  tby  high  behest. 

Sure  Thou,  Almighty,  canst  not  act 

Fifom  crtielty  or  wrath  | 
:0,  free  oay  weary  eyes  from  tears. 

Or  dene  them  fist  in  death  ! 


Bnt 
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Bat  if  I  nuut  a£Bicte4.be, 
To  Hit  •ome  wito  deiign  ; 

Tlien  man  my  lonl  wicb  firm  ntolvet 
To  bear  and  not  repine ! 


HYMN. 

[By  ttw  Same^  from  the  Same.] 

OTHOU  unknown,  AUnighlj  Caon 
Of  all  my  Lope  and  fear  ! 
In  whose  dread  presence,  ere  an  hour. 
Perhaps  I  must  appear. 

If  I  have  wander'd  in  those  paths 

Of  life  I  ought  lo  Shan  j 
A*  something,  loudly,  in  my  bieut 

Remonslralei  I  hare  done  i 

Tbou  know'st  that  Thou  has  formed  ma 

With  passions  wild  and  strong  ; 
And  lisi'uing  to  their  witching  Tm« 
. '  Has  often  led  me  wrong. 

Where  hnman  weakness  has  come  ihorr. 

Or  frailly  stept  aside, 
Do  thou.  All  Good !  fcrsneli'thooart, 

in  shades  of  darkness  hide. ' 

Where  with  intention  I  hareeir'd. 

No  other  plea  I  hare. 
But,  Thou  art  good  j  and  goodntti  still 

Deligtietb  to  forgi»e. 


HYMN. 
[Bjlh, 


•WTHYamllod 
**      Hare  I  V 

Some  drops  (rf*  joj- 
SoDM  gleams  oif 
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Is  it  departing  pangs  my  sool  alannt^ 

Or  death's  unlovely^  dreary^  dark  abode  ? 
For  guilt,  for  guilt,  my  terrort  are  in  arma.; 

I  tremble  to  approach  ao'aogry  God, 
And  justly  smart  beneath  hia  sin-avenging  rod* 

Fain  would  I  say,  "  Forgive  my  foul  offence ! " 

Fain  promise  never  more  to  disobey  i 
But,  should  my  Author  health  again  dispense. 

Again  1  might  desert  fair  virtue's  way  i 
Again  in  folly's  path  might  go  astray  j 

Again  exalt  the  brute  and  sink  the  man  j 
Then  how  should  I  for  heavenly  mercy  pray. 

Who  act  so  counter  heavenly  mercy's  plan  ? 
Who  sin  so  oft  have  mourn'd  yet  to  temptation  ran  ? 

OThon,  great  Crovemor  of  all  below! 

If  I  may  dare  a  lifted  eye  to  Thee, 
Thy  nod  can  make  the  tempest  cease  to  blow. 

Or  still  the.tumult  of  the  raging  sea  $ 
With  that  controting  pow'r  assist  ev*n  me. 

Those  headlong  furious  passions  to  confine  3 
For  all  unfit  I  feel  my  powers  to  be. 

To  rule  their  torrent  in  th*  allowed  line, 
O,  aid  me  with  thy  help.  Omnipotence  Divine ! 


BONIE  DOON. 

[By  the  Same,  from  the  Same.] 

YE  flowery  banks  o'  bonieDooo,     . 
How  can  y«  blome  sae  fair  ; 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds. 
And  I  sae  fu'  o'  care. 

Tbou'll  break  my  heart  thou  bonxe  bird 
That  sings  upon  the  bough  ; 

Thou  minds  me  o*  the  happy  days 
When  my  fause  luve  was  true. 

Tbou'll  break  my  heart  thou  bonie  bird 

That  sings  beside  thy  mate  i 
For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang. 

And  wist  nae  o'  my  fate. 
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Aft  bae/ 1  rov*d  hy  Bonie  Dooo, 
To  see  the  woodtuoe  twine. 

And  ilka  bird  sang  o*  its  love. 
And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 

\yi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu*d  a  rose 
Frae  aff  its  thorny  tree, 

^d  my  faose  luver  staw  the  rote, 
JPttt  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 


*    "»    ■     I         II  ■   I      ■»■     I  m^t^m^^^^f 


YO^  WILD  MOSSy  MOUNTAINS. 
[By  (he  Same,  fiwa  tbc.  Same.] 

YON  wild  mowy  moetttatna  aae  lofty  end  wide^ 
That  nurse  m  their  bosom  the  youth  o*  the  Oyde, 
Where  the  grouse  lead  their  coveys  tlu^o'  the  heather  to  feed. 
And  the  shepboRl  tents  hit  ^ock  a^  he  pipes  on  his  reed : 

Where  tbc  groose.  Ire 

Not  Cowrie's  rich  valley,  nor  Forth's  snnny  shores. 
To  me  hne  the  charms  o*  yon  wild  mossy  moors  | 
For  there  by  a  lanely,  and  seqaester'd  stream, 
JEUsides  a  sweet  lassie,  my  thought  ^nd  my  dream* 

Amang  thae  wild  mountains  shall  still  b<  my  path. 
Ilk  stream  foaming  down  its  fiiti  f  reen,  narrow  strath  ^ 
For  there  wi*  my  lassie  the  day  lang  1  reive. 
While  o*er  us  unheeded  flie  the  swift  hours  o'  love. 

She  is  not  the  fairest,  altho*  she  is  £iir  5 
O*  nice  education  -but  sme*  is  her  share ; 
Her  parentage  humble  as  humble  can  be ; 
But  1  lo*e  the  dear  lassie  beoaose  afae  b'es  nM. 

To  beauty  what  man  t>ut  maun  yield  him  a  prize. 
In  her  armour  of  glanoes,  and  blushes,  and  sighs  | 
And  when  wit  and  refinement  ha'e  polished  her  darts. 
They  dazsle  our  een  as  they  ily^to  our  hearts* 

But  kindness,  sweet  kiqdness  in  the  fond  sparkling  e  e 
Has  lustre  outshining  the  diaoooad  to  me ; 
And  the  heart-beating  Jove,  as  Tm  clasp*d  in  herarQ4 
O,  these  are  my  lassie's  all«eoDqiiering  charms  I 

ETiLN 
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EVAN  BANKS. 
[Bv  the  Same«  from  the  Same.] 

SLOW  spreads  the  gloom  my  soul  desires 
The  sun  from  India's  shore  retires; 
To  Evan  Banksi  with  temperate  ray. 
Home  of  my  youth,  ha  leads  the  day. 
Oh  banks  k>  m^  fer  ever  deac ! 
Oh  streams  whose  murmMrs  slill  I  heat ! 
All,  all  my  hopes  of  bliss  reside 
Where  Evan  mingles  with  (he  Clyde, 

And  she  in  simple  beauty  drest. 
Whose  image  lives  within  my  .breast ; 
Who  trembling  beard  my  parting  sigh. 
And  long  porsuedioie  with  her  eye  ^ 
Does  she  with  heart  uBchang'd  as  aan%. 
Oft  in  the  vocal  bowers  recline  } 
Or  where  yon  grot  overhangs  the  tUk^ 
Muse  while  the  £va«  seeks  the  Clyde  ? 

Ye  lofty  banks  that  Evan  hound  ! 
Ye  lavish  wecfds  that  wuve  around^ 
And  o*er  the  stream  yoor  shadows  throw> 
Which  sweetly  windi  so  far  below ! 
What  secret  charm  to  mem*ry  brings. 
All  that  on  Evan's  bosder  springs ; 
Sweet  banks !  ye  bloom  by  Mary's  side : 
Blest  itfeam !  she  views  thee  haste  to  Clyde, 

Can  all  the  wealth  of  India's  cost 
Atone  for  years  in  absence  lost  ? 
RetnrDj  ye  moments  of  denghtj 
With  richer  treasures  bless  my  sight ! 
Swift  from  this  desart  let  me  part. 
And  £y  to  meet  a  kindred  heart ! 
Nor  more  may  aught  my  steps  divide 
From  (hat  dear  sireaiA  wlneh  flows  to  Clf  dd. 


THE 
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THE  FAREWEL. 


[By  the  Same,  from  the  Same.} 

A£  fond  kiis  and  then  we  aerer  j 
Ae  farewell,  alas,  for  ever  ! 
Deep  in  heart-wrong  tears  I'll  pledge  tbee« 
Warring  sig^  and  groans  V\\  wage  thee. 
Who  sluill  say  that  fortnhe  grteres  him 
While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaver  him  ?' 
Me,  na  cheerfb'  twinkle  lights  me ; 
Dark  despair  around  henights  me. 

rn  ne*er  blame  my  partial  fancy, 
Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy  : 
Bat  to  see  hec  was  to  love  her ; 
Love  but  her,  and  love  for  eten 
Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  kindly. 
Had  we  never  lov*d  aae  blindly. 
Never  met— K>r  never  parted. 
We  had  ne*er  been  broken  hearted. 

Fare  thee  wee!,  thou  fkst  and  ftifeit ! 
Fare  thee  weel,  thou  b^i  and  dearest ! 
Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure. 
Peace,  enjoyment,  love  and  pleasure  1  * 
Ae  fond  kiss  and  then  we  sever : 
Ae  fareweel,  alas,  for  ever ! 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee. 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  1*11  wage  thee. 


THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS. 
[From  Mn  WatGUT^a  Hans  lonicsa.] 

IN  that  dark  season,  when  the  sun  dedinea 
His  southecn  course  among  the  wat'ry  signs, 
Aod  icv  winter,  from  his  arctic  throne. 
Extends  his  reign  o'er  half  the  milder  zone  ; 
Clime  after  clime  the  torpid  spell  invades, 
Finom  Bergen*s  forests  to  Hesperia's  gUules ; 
nil,  rushing  o'er  the  Adriatic  deep, 
His  storms  iaveat  Thessalia's  rugged  steep. . 


Kent) 
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Were,  n%  if  nature*!  law  rettratn*d  hit  dourse^ 
T^e  winfry  tempest  spends  its  latest  fores. 
Bpyond  Tbresprotia*s  clifis  uoraffled  li«i 
A  milder  climate  and  serener  sky  } 
Along  the  vales  more  genial  breezes  blow  j 
And  brighter  sun-beams  on  the  raonntatns  glow. 

There  was  a  time,  when  o'er  these  favour'd  plactii> 
Thrpagb  wint'ry  months  where  partial  summer  reigns. 
The  sun  of  freedom  cheer*d  the  rising  day. 
And  blooming  science  drank  the  vital  ray. 
Now»,  sunk  in  shades  of  intellectu^  night. 
Extinct  forever  is  that  goMen  light : 
Forlorn  and  withered  lies  the  Muses  bow'r ; 
For  stern  oppression  blasts  each  opening  flow'r. 
Checks  in  the  soul  each  germ  of  heav'nly  birth. 
And  bows  her  fairest  scyons  to  the  earth ; 
While  ev*ry  vice  to  slavish  fear  allied 
PoUntes  the  heart,  and  chills  its  genial  tide. 

Yet  in  unfading  bloom  the  scene  appears. 
All  glowing  with  the  pride  of  distant  years ; 
And  still,  by  nature  and  the  Muses  dress'd^ 
Might  waken  rapture  ifi  a  poet*s  breast. 
E'en  J,  whose  thriftless  hand  for  roaViy  a  day 
I^ad  cast  the  half-form'd  classic  wreath  away. 
Feel  kindling  ardour  rush  through  every  vein. 
And  vreave  once  more  the  long-forgotten  strain . 

Ye  isles  beyond  the  Adriatic  wave ! 
Whose  classic  shores  Ionian  waters  lave ; 
Ye  plains  of  Greece !  the  Muse*s  ancient  pride. 
Whose  rising  beauties  crown  the  western  tide } 
That  smile  beneath  November's  deepest  gloom ; 
Where  April  wantons  io  luxuriant  bloom. 
No  longer  vocal  to  your  native  lyre. 
Forgive  the  daring  strain  your  charms  inspire  ; 
Though  all  unworthy  of  the  meed  ye  claim, 
A  m^  as  deathless  as  your  ancient  fame. 
For  well  I  know,  that  not  to  me  belong 
The  lofty  raptures  of  poetic  song : 
My  simple  Muse  in  fancy's  gilded  ray 
May  sport,  the  insect  of  a  summer  day ; 
May  sparkle  like  the  dew-drop  on  the  flower ; 
But  never  please  beyond  the  transient  hour. 
Yet,  when  the  year  renews  its  lovely  prinne. 
And  spring,  advancing  from  the  southern  dime. 
With  rosy  smile  the  infant  zephyr  greets^ 
And  bathes  his  tepid  wing  in  balmy  tweets. 
My  heart,  responsive,  owns  the  genial  glow  ; 
And  the  wild  numbers  all  unbidden  flow. 

Hail  to  the  mountains !  round  whose  sacred  Lead 
Their  early  pride  the  vernal  hours  have  shed : 

Hail 


HiS  to  tlM  ^>d<  of  sich  hallow'd  ihadi ! 
Wtiow  waving  folisgo  crowns  rbe  sbriter'd  gla^  j 
WbereScheria'k*  rocki  lb«  northern  wa*a  divide,  ' 
And  old  CaiHopo  t  i[recl«  tha  siraitm'd  tidS : 
Hail  bleii  Ph««cia!  tr*na  bis  dew^  tviag 
0*«r  Ibee  Fd*oaiui  tbed*  eternal  ipriDg ; 
Kocbillingblaal  (hyeaily  barreat  knowi| 
Nor  bead  ibf  grovM  bvnaatli  December  nxiin* 
Alike  the  rUiogead  declintng year 
Di)>penM  U>»  varied  gifu  of  lomoMr  here  t 
iTfaroughev'rf  Muoo  blooms  the  tender  roM} 
The  thelier'd  vi'let  here  for  erer  hiaws  ) 
JorquiU  and  byadotfaa  their  miagljog  dyee 
Here  blend  with  iweetA  unluiown  to  colder  akin. 

Nor  doot  Pomona's  boaoteotis  band  disdain 
To  swell  (be  trinonph*  of  her  aiater's  reign; 
For,  while  the  bending  orange  scarce  can  bold 
Its  glowing  bmext  of  Hesperiiin  gold. 
The  fruitftil  tree  fresh -badding  aweeis  adom. 
Whose  spreading  blossoms  drink  the  dewi  of  mon; 
And  wint'rjr inns,  with  (noielhanvema)  power. 
Mature  the  froit  and  court  the  op'nlng  flowV. 

Here  gnifaing  founts,  and  springs  that  never  fail. 
Pour  health  and  plenty  through  the  tmiling  vale} 
Fair  imilet  the  vale,  with  myrtle  hedges  crown'd. 
And  aromatic  fragrance  breathes  around ; 
The  rising  hill  wide- spreading  olives  shade, 
Skirt  the  deep  ravine,  and  embow'r  (begtade 
With  sober  tinta  of  DevBr-tading  green ; 
While  distant  mountains  close  the  varied  sceae. 
Beyond  the  callivated  landscape  rise. 
And  sternly  frown  amidst  the  cloudless  skies. 

Soch  is  the  spot  where  flows  Cressi da's  J  stream  i 
Thepeasant's  solace,  and  the  poet's  theme : 

•Sdieiis,  the  iDcient  name  of  Coifu,-  probably  w  leeminf  m  reWi'miH"^ 

ten  of  the  Adiiadc    ThisiihndwMilKidenotninsud  ApuroM;, "  Ibellct'^  " 

■ctouDt  af  iH  fbm,  ind  is  celebiucd  in  Giecisn  mythology  s)  ihc  imtunvi'  "< 

lupilM'i  revenge  ^aintt  Silum. 
'f-  Anciniiljr  Cwiope,  si 

cia  sboiE  of  the  Greciu 

stiiit.    Ii  was  Mcied  lo  Ji 

luins,   is  liadilionillr  rcpn 

It  it  remarkable,  thai  Ca 

niir  of  ihi)  iilsnd,  were 

dutmguiabed  icspcctively 
biiie<l  wiih  thcTcrj  shoti 
iadicate  Lhit  at  some  diiar 
:  Cmsida  scemS  to  be  1 
ttill  pointi  outthliaslhc 
fore  NsusicM :  and  Homci 
piopriatc  foi  such  bh  iocidi 
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From  the  coU  rock  her  limpid  fbbot  distiU; 
A  rocky  bed  receives  the  falliDg  rills* 
'Twas  here,  scfquester'd  *mid«i  einbow'riQg  shades^ 
The  br^ht  Naittcaa  sported  with  her  maids 
What  time  Laertes'  god-like  son  address*d 
His  tale  of  sorrow  to  herpltyiog  breast; 
And,  as  the  suppliant  chief  bis  suit  preferr'd. 
She  gazd  with  rapture,  and  with  wonder  heard. 

Hence  to  the  left  extends  a  spacious  plain, 
Kor  rich  with  pastur*d  herds,  nor  waving  grain  i 
There  bending  vines  their  purple  pride  display. 
And  peaches  ripen  in  the  summer  ray  j 
There  swells  the  fig  to  nuire  than  common  sixe. 
And  various  fruits  in  rich  succession  rise : . 
No  chilly  blasts  the  tender  germ  assail. 
By  mountains  sheltered  from  each  ruder  gale  $ 
The  rip*ning  fruits  no  blasting  mildews  fear. 
Nor  fails  the  vernal  promise  of  the  year. 
Oft  for  the$e  shades,*  where  nature  reigns  alon^ 
Would  great  Alcinous  quit  his  regal  throne ; 
And  these  the  scenes  whose  beauties  could  inspire 
The  mighty  father  of  the  Grecian  lyre : 
Nor  still  the  monarch  nor  the  rouse  they  wrong. 
But  smile  in  nature  as  they  bloom  in  song. 

Far  to  the' right,  as  firom  Crissida*s  source 
I  trace  the  Naiad  through  her  devious  course, 
0*er  the  declining  hills,  in  prospect  new. 
The  distant  ocean  bursts  upon  my  view. 
There  stands,  for  evct  rooted  in  the  sea. 
The  monument  of  Neptune*s  stern  decree,t 
Whose  rugged  lines  a  ship*s  rude  semblance  keepf 
And  still  it  seem*  to  plough  the  foaming  deep. 
Just  at  the  point,  where  parting  rocks  mvide^ 
And  yield  reluctant  entrance  to  the  tide. 
The  curving  shores  on  either  side  give  place. 
And  fold  the  Waters  ir«  their  wide  embrace ; 
A  beauteous  lake  the  spreading  waters  form. 
Secure  from  winds,  impervious  to  the  storm. 


*  H  is  impoMible  fpr  any  oat,  who  tmverses  the  chores  of  the  old  harbour  with  (he 
Myitey  in  his  recoUr^tfon,  to  doabt  the  personal  icquainrance  of  Homer  with  (he 
toenery  of  Coifu,  er  to  hesitate  in  assigainfc  the  {garden  of  Alcinous  to  the  spot  here 
described,  whSeh  lies  at  the  western  atiemity  of  the  harbcur,  and  is  suU  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  same  sort  of  culture. 

t  The  ship  of  Utysaes,  as  it  U  still  denominated,  is  another  convincing  proof  that 
the  Phcacta  of  Homer  was  not  merely  a  picture  of  his  imagination.  The  situation  of 
this  |itt!e  loek,  in  the  midst  of  the  narrow  channel  which  forms  the  entrance  of  the 
old  haiboar,  soggesis  most  naturallv  the  idea  of  a  vcskI  arrested  at  the  moment  when 
ehe  is  enuring  the  port  s  and  ire  lise  and  appearance  aie  by  no  meails  iceongnious 
with  jthis  poetical  tfieumorpbosis. 

Onrss.  Lij^xilL 

ltO».  r  Here 
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Here  once,  pnod  isle!  tbr'coaqa'ring  tmies  rode. 
And  wealth  aiid  trad'-  in  plenteous  COTTHK  flow'd: 
E'en  Donr,  in  ihinighi,  I  sk  ibc  bocy  itrand 
Throng'd  u'iih  the  mrrchaoti  of  each  distiot  land; 
With  fa[K}-'s  vvr  thv  yfide  bmu  behold, 
Enrich'd  wilh  Penitt's  silk,  and  Afiic'i  pM; 
thy  Seels,  thit  waft  Arabia's  balmy  spoil. 
Or  bear  to  forrj^  shores  thy  native  oil. 

The  bright  illustoa  clothes  yon  easiera  be^t. 
And  palaces  and  temples  meet  mj  sij^ht : 
Tbere,  sealed  on  ihe  cliff's  impending  bnnr. 
Thy  citadel  commands  the  port  bdaw } 
With  conscioos  pride  o'erlooki  the  sabject  plan. 
And  frowns  indignant  on  theproatiate  main. 

The  spell  dissolves  <  nor  can  my  ■earchiog  eje 
On«  relic  of  thy  former  pomp  Aeicrj : 
Save,  (hat  ;on  riaing  bank  of  olive  sbmra 
'Where  once  the  stalely  theatre  arose.* 
Thine  aodent  harbour  chok'd  with  rismg  nnd. 
No  footsteps  mark  the  solitary  strand  ; 
While  6nny  shoals  through  desart  waten  stray. 
And  sea-gults  hover  o'er  their  destin'd  prey. 

Far  from  the  dreary  scene  mine  eye  retires 
To  Corfu's  distant  walls,  and  rising  spires  i 
Where,  springing  from  (he  ocean's  lockjr  bed, 
Istbonef  sterr>ly  lifts  her  tow'rtng  beodj 
Bevcr'd  for  ever  be  Lxlhone's  name. 
To  valour  sacred, .  nor  unknown  to  fiime ; 
Since  on  her  rugged  btow,  in  hoaour's  cause. 
The  noble  guardians  of  Corcyra's  laws, 
Their'IasI  despairing  effort  bravely  tr'ied, 
Aiid  strove,  iiivain,  lo  Mem  rebellion's' tide. 

When  civil  discord  scnurg'd  ihe  stiff'ruig  land. 
And  mad  sedition  rais'd  hrr  darning  brand; 
Whilst  blood-slain'd  atiarchy,  with  furious  yell,  ' 
Rush'd  forth,  like  Mi  from  (he  depths  of  belli 

•  Tile  srea  of  thi?  Ihratir.  which  mii  be  dijlnictl»  mwd.  is  Ibe  odr  ri*  '" 
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And  Corinth,  vainly  seeking  to  assuaee    .      • 
Her  offspnng*s  strife,  provok*d  their  imploua  rage ; 
Corcyra  fiercely  turn'dj  with  rebel  hate. 
Her  guilty  arms  against  the  parent  state. 
Athenian  wiles  her  factious  councils  sway'd, 
Athenian  arms  supplied  insidious  aid; 
'    Till  injured  Corinth  aiourn*d  her  vanquished  fleet. 
And  saw  Corcyra  .at  her  rivaVs  feet. 

Meanwhile,  the  noble  and  illustrious  few  ^ 

In  &ith  unshaken,  and  to  honour  true. 
Were  sternly  doom'd  on  foreign  shores  to  know 
A  wretched  life  of  penury  and  woe. 

But,  ah  !  can  distance  quench  the  patriot's  flame  ? 
Or  wrongs  efface  a  bleeding  country's  claiga  ? 
How  vain  the  thought  I  Where'er  those  footsteps  stray 
That  bear  him  from  his  natives  land  away,. 
Indignant  though  the  exile  quit  his  home. 
And,  like  CamiHus,  curse  ungrateful  Rome, 
Some  kindred  scene  will  meet  his  tearful  eyes. 
Some  sad  remembrance  in  his  bOsom  rise : 
His  heart  still  melting,  as  he  still  recedes. 
Forgets  its  wrongs^  and  for  its  country  bleeds.    • 

Thus,  many  a  year,  where  Achelous  guidea 
His  turbid  wave,  or  mild  Eurotas  glides. 
With  pensive  step  the  joyless  exiles  rov'd. 
And  fondly  linger'd  near  the  spot  they  lov'd. 
At  length,  indignant,  they  collect  their  pow'rs. 
Where  old  Buthrotum  »  rears  her  warlike  tow'rs/ 
Ill-fated  warriors !  soon  tlie  eastern  gale 
With  unpropitious  breezes  fills  your  sail ; 
And,  as  it  wafts  you  to  your  native  home. 
But  speeds  your  passage  to  the  destin'd  tomb; 

And  now,  restor'd  to  lov'd  Corcyra's  strand. 
Array 'din  martial  pride  I  see  them  stand. 
While  pensive  courage  gleams  from  ev'ry  eye; 
Too  few  to  conquer,  yet  resolved  to  die. 
Long,  'midst  the  ruins  of  their  falling  state, 
I  mark  the  heroes  struggling  with  their  fate; 
'  I  view  them  on  Isthone's  rocky  height. 
From  cliff  to  cliff  renew  the  doubtful  fight ;  . 
TiH  parch'd  with  thirst,  by  want  and  famine  pressed. 
Fainting  with  wounds,  and  unrestofd  by  rest. 
Their  nerveless  arms  no  more  the  falchion  wield. 
They  sink  exhausted,  and,  despairing,  yield. 

Reckless  of  life,  whose  ev'ry  charm  was  past. 
As  wither'd  oaks  defy  the  stormy  blast, 

*  Mow  ciUed  Bucintto,  a  small  town  an4  fortress,  formerly  subject  to  the  Vene- 
tiau,  but  now  to  the  Plicha  -of  ioaoaina:  situated  nearly  opposite  to  the  foot  of 
Sk  Sslvador. 

T^  The 
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The  nDquiih'd  cbiel^,  soperior  to  their  l^te. 

Id  Piichia't  itle  *  their  final  dootn  await ; 

While  tbint  of  blood  inSamei  the  madd'aing  crowd, 

Fir'dwith  revenge,  of  guilty  conqnrst  prood! 

Ob,  metcy  !  dearest  attribute  ol  heaT'a  ! 
Beit  pledge  of  hope,  for  awTtal  solace  givD  I 
IIhki  great  prerogative  of  godlike  iouU ! 
Whocr  gcn'roos  Are  thy  soothing  spell  coatroulf ; 
Iti  noble  breast!  thy  pure  emotiaas  live, 
Alotie  who  kt>ow  to  pi(f  and  forgive : 
But  when  plebeian  rage,  in  evil  hour. 
With  slep  profaue  invades  the  throne  of  powr. 
Unheard  thy  voice,  unmark'd  thy  ple^diilg  tear*, 
Urg'd  by  bii  bate,  and  counscll'd  by  bis  fean. 
The  iron  deipol  tracks  his  path  vith  blood, 
And  proudly  tramples  on  lue  great  nnd  good. 

Yet,  though  the  voice  of  piry  xrldom  charnfe 
The  rebel'!  veogeancc,  or  bis  fear  di'arms. 
The  victor's  fierce  intent  seem'd  half  lubdu'd, 
Ai  tons  for  sirci,  fur  brotberi  brothers  ni'd : 
Insidious  Aihcns  saw  with  jealons  eyes 
The  tender  conflict  la  their  bosoms  rite ; 
Nor  blush'd  her  detttn'd  conquest  to  secure 
By  arts  too  treach'roui,  and,  alas !  too  aare.f 

Deluded  victims !  whiiher  would  ye  fly 
While  treason  lurks,  and  vengeance  hoven  nigh  ? 
The  fiends  that  prompt  your  flight  your  steps  betray. 
And  ruthless  faction  seizes  on  it  prey ! 
Here  let  the  Muse  in  pity  draw  the  veil. 
Nor  paint  the  aeqnel  of  the  horrid  tale ; 
Nor  tell  liow,  'niidst  her  sons'  funereal  fires 
Corey ra's  ancient  liberty  expires. 

Fain  would  her  hand  your  t6mbt  with  raatel  crow^j 
Martyn  of  honour !  victims  of  renown! 
Hence,  though  by  heav'o  untaught  the  hero's  oame 
To  blazon  in  [he  deathless  rolls  offanv, 
Wiih  conscions  pride  her  feeble  lyre  she  strung 
To  deeds,  which  nobler  bards  have  left  unsong. 


*  This  ^ewsiifDl  Utile  Island,  now  called  Sio^  di  Fido,  lies  in  iteh 
eppoiite  to  the  ciif  o(  Cotfu,  tl  the  cUitance  of  about  ■  <)iurtet  of  &  nil 
■hore.      li   WM    hlfhlf  cuUiv 
fore  fht  year  I  too,  wheo  the 
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Nor  less  their  fame,  who  from  their  natiTC  coast 

In  later  times  repclTd  th'  invading  host : 
And,  from  you  triple  ramparts*  iroi)  brow^ 
HiiTl'd  proud  defiance  on  the  assailing  foe, 
Wnnt  time  the  Ottoman,  with  mthlcss  forces 
Likr  wintiy  torrents  in  their  wildest  course. 
On  Europe  pour'd  the  dt-luge  of  his  arms, 
Anc  till  d  the  Christian  world  with  dire  alarms* 
From  Candia*s  tow*rs  in  Christian  slaughter  d)  'd. 
Whose  bulwarks  long  the  inhdcl  deli<-d  j 
Still  brfn thing  vengeance,  and  imbru'd  with  gore. 
He  song  lit,  Corcyra  I  thy  devoted  shore ; 
Full  Oil  ihy  coast  his  squadrons  urg'd  their  way. 
And  deem'd  thy  fertile  fields  an  easy  prey :   . 
But  deem'd  in  vain.     From  each  surrounding  land 
The  champions  of  the  cross,  a  dauntless  band. 
With  grict  recalling  Candia's  fatal  plain. 
Their  taith  iuf^ulted,  aud  their  brethren  slain. 
Their  sacred  banners  to  the  wind  display'd. 
And  t  nations  rusii'd  impetuous  to  thine  aid  : 
From  where  Olranlo's  rugged  cliffs  ari-^e. 
And  the  wild  Apennine  supports  the  skies; 
Or  where  Liguria,  thronM  in  wealthy  pride. 
Sees  at  her  feet  the  stream  of  commerce  glide  j 
From  genial  climes,  and  scenes  for  ever  gay. 
Where  blest  Etruria  courts  ilie  summer  ray  3 
Or  soft  Neapolis  the  sense  invites 
To  varied  joys,  and  ever  new  delights) 
From  damp  Ravenna,  and  the  mouths  of  Pof 
From  plains  where  Tiber's  classic  waters  flow  5 
From  Brenta*s  bank,  and  Padua's  learned  bow'rs; 
Verona's  palaces,  and  Mantua's  tow*rs ; 
But  chief,  from  where  encinrling  waters  lave 
The  mistress  of  the  Adriatic  wave. 

Around  her  banners  throng  d,  froin  evVy  side, 
Temeswar's  chiefs,  and  Austria's  warhke  pride  5 
And  bleak  Dalinatia  pour*d  her  hardy  swarms. 
And  fierce  Sclavooia  call'd  her  sons  to  ^rms. 


•  Corfu  k  defended  by  two  citadetf  and  a  triple  chain  of  forfifications  towkrcU 
the  land  side.  These  works,  which  are  perfnrated  in  every  diiection  with  co* 
vcred  galleries,  and  considered  by  some  as  equal  to  those  of  Malta,  were,  for  the 
most  part,  constructed  previously  to  the  siege  of  this  ciry  by  the  Turkish  force, 
which  was  commenced  immediately  after  the  termination  of  that  of  Candia,  A.  D. 
164  A  and  raised  abt)ttt  five  years  afterwards  with  aonsidcralile  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  assailanit.  The  vigorooa  resistance  that  the  Turks  experienced  before  Corfu 
KAve  an  eflbctnal  check  to  the  prugress  of  their  arms,  wbkh  had  at  that  time  spread 
»o  great  an  alarm  ihioughoui  Christendom. 

t  At  the  siege  of  Corfu,  as  at  that  of  Candia,  the  Venetian  armies  weie  ttropgly 
reinforced  by  volunteers  from  every  part  of  Christendom,  and'  more  particuUrly  from 
the  Italianj  Auitfi«i|  and  Hangarian  stales* 

Foi 
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For  Venice,  CTit  impsticnt  that  a  stain 
Should  dim  the  glories  of  her  ancient  reign, 
Con^piciinus  shone  in  dredi  of  warlike  famfc, 
Beneaih  the  shclier  of  her  piw'rful  name; 
Whiisi  trihutary  nationi  dwelt  in  pescc. 
And  Rotue's  proud  daughter  rul'd  the  soni  of  Greece. 

Nor  less  the  foe;  whose  Srmi  had  bomc  away 
The  bloody  pahii  of  many  a  well  fought  day : 
No  nwrc  lo  conquer.     Fain  the  Muse  would  tell 
Beneath  whiisc  arms  their  bravest  leaders  fell : 
But  dark  oblivion  shrouds  each  gluriuut  name. 
And  fate,  which  crown'd  their  valour,  wrongs  tbeir  ftme. 

Let  Eui-o]ie,  with  exalting  toicc,  record 
The  tinal  triiitniih  of  ihc  ChriBtiao  sword ; 
How,  iiilf  displ.iy'd,  the  winged  lion'Sew 
Victorious  o'er  the  rampart  of  Corfu: 
While  )Ue  6erce  Snracen,  o'erwhelm'd  with  Aame, 
Despairing  fled,  and  curs'd  the  Chritliao  name. 


A  SURVEY  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE  FROM  THE  SHORES 
OF  CYTHERA. 

[From  the  Same.] 

Far  to  the  tonth,  where  pale  Corone'i  beight 
Recedes  in  distant  vapour  from  the  sight. 
Yet  not  unmark'd  hy  Fancy's  piercing  eye. 
The  rugged  shores  of  wild  Cythera  lie. 

Twas  00  those  shore*,  as  ancient  poets  sing. 
What  time  light  Zephyrs  woo'd  the  infatit  Spring, 
Immortal  Venus  rose,  in  glowing  pride. 
Bright  as  the  daystar  from  ibe  swelling  tide : 
The  conscious  ^rtb  with  new-bom  flow'rets  spread 
Beneath  her  lovely  guest  a  fragrant  bed} 
From  the  deep  bmom  of  her  coral  cell 
Each  Naiad  tun'd  the  soft  accordantsheU; 
Awabcn'd  £c 
While  mount 
And  pour'd  fi 
Their  tribute 

Here  oft,  w 
Hei  fickle  qu 
Forsaking  e'e 
With  partial  i 
How  strange 
The  favo(ir'd 

Trtai  here 
To  mock  the 
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Nartnr'd  *inid  scenes  like  these>  the  savage  bcf 
Reveird  in  transports  of  ferocious  yoy. 
As,  on  the  promontory's  flintj  brow. 
He  oft  reviewed  tbe  treasures  of  hb  bow. 
And  smiling,  pointed  with  maltcioos  care 
Tbe  rankling  shafts  of  anguish  and  despair* 

Forsaken  isle!  around. tby  barren  shore 
Wild  tempests  howl  and  wintry  surges  roar» 
The  ^gean  pilot,  hence,  with  cant  bos  heed 
Doubles  the  cape,  and  plies  with  trembling  speed 
His  westward  course;  or  scuds  beneath  the  kind^ 
And  moors  his  vessel  on  the  Pylian  straod. 
Beside  that  strand^  indignant  of  coDtroul> 
Where  proud  Alpheos  bids  his  waters  rM, 
And,  rushing  to  the  sea  with  tnrbid  §oxct. 
Repels  the  wave  that  meets  his  foaming  course^ 
*Mid  groves  of  olive  00  Strophadia''8  isle 
Mine  eye  discerns  her  coosecxated  pple. 

What  need  those  ancient  wonders  to  rehearse 
That  live  in  Ovid's  strain  or  Maro*a  verse  } 
How  Calais  and  Zethes  hither  drove 
Tbe  harpy  race,  as  wilPd  eternal  Jove. 
And  from  Phcentcia's  shores  their  flight  pursa*d|i 
Till  Strophades  receired  the  hellish  brood: 
Or  how,  in  after  times,  the  Trojan  host. 
Wand  ring  in  search  of  Latium's  destinM  coasl> 
With  cymbals  put  to  flight  the  race  obscene^ 
Unmindful  of  the  bodings  of  their  queen. 

Now  in  the  precinct  of  thb  lonely  spot> 
The  world  and  all  its  vanities  foi^or> 
Sequesler*d  each  within  his  bumble  cell. 
The  cloistered  monk  and  peaceful  hermit  dwell. 

Deep  in  tbe  bosom  of  th^  rocky  shore 
A  limpid  fountain  pours  her  ample  store; 
Here,  through  tlie  grove  when  gales  autumnal  blow 
And  tear  the  leafy  honours  firom  its  brow. 
The  thirsty  {)easant  stands  amazed  to  view 
Wild  leaves,  that  once  beside  Alpheus  grew. 
For  foliage  of  such  kind  Strophadia  never  knew. 
Tis  said,  beneath  the  ocean's  briny  tide 
In  subterranean  lapse  bis  waters  glide. 
And,  here  emerging,  bear  from  distant  glades 
The  leafy  tribute  of  their  native  shades; 
From  aged  planes  that,  bending  o*er  the  flood» 
Immortal  5tcillu8 !  crown  thy  sacred  wood. 
And  spreading  oaks  that  still  Q*ershade  the  plain 
Where,  great  in  ruin,  stands  Diana's  fane. 

Thrice  hallow'd  shades !  where  XeiK^hon  retir'd 
His  classic  labours  while  the  muse  inspir'd ; 
Tbe  Graces  Usten'd  as  his  numbers  flow'd. 
And  through  the  nervous  strain  penuasion  glow'd.  Wh# 
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Who  can  behold  Alpheut'  ^red  tide, 
Nor  call  to  miii.t  OlympU'a  ancient  pride? 
For  many  a  pile,  beside  bis  yellow  sand, 
In  twful  ruin  consecrates  the  strand. 
There,  deep  embosom'd  in  iu  ballnw'd  grove. 
Appears  the  temple  of  Olympic  Jove ; 
And  scaiiftr'd  fragments  faintly  mark  ibc  place 
Once  destined  fo<  the  combat  and  the  nee. 
Wiihin  the  limits  of  yon  grpssy  atound; 
Thai  ju'-i  drfinrs  the  Stadium't  ancient  bound. 
Assembled  Greece  beheld,  with  prond  delight, 
Tlieir  hardjr  aani>  prulong  the  loilaome  fight ; 
Or  maik'd  their  ikiJI,  as  In  the  meaaur'd  couria 
Their  nenoui  arm  restrain'd  the  foanaiiig  hone. 
And  press'd  with  fcrrid  vhecl  the  sacred  wa^. 
Swift  as  the  chariot  of  the  god  of  day. 
Or  who  so  recklesa  of  a  glorious  nanor. 
So  dead  to  courage  and  so  lost  to  fame, 
Unmov'd  that  venerable  turf  can  tread. 
Nor  think  he  stands  before  the  mighty  dead  ? 
Tor  surely  srill  their  spinh  here  remain. 
And  fondly  linger  round  the  aacred  plain  ; 
Or  from  their  briglit  empyreal  teats  on  high 
Behold  these  hallow'd  scenes  with  partial  eye; 
The  scenet  which  crown'd  with  glory's  brigbl  reward 
Tb'  athletic  victor  and  immortal  hard. 

For  ofi  the  bard  attun'd  his  lofty  atrain. 
To  sing  the  heroes  of  ih*  Olympic  plain ) 
Whi1e>  as  he  gave,  himself  acquit'd  renown. 
And  KharM  the  honoarsof  the  sacred  crowa. 
Nor  Poeny  alone  obtain'd  the  priie 
Wiiich  rais'd  the  drathless  victor  to  the  akiea  $ 
When  History  the  laiirel'd  iropby  won, 
The  Muses  tritimph'd  in  ihdr  fevonr'd  ton. 

Rapt  tn  exiatic  thoucbt  my  soul  stiiveys 
Tlie  pride  of  Greew  in  long-^irgntten  days ; 
Beyond  or  space  or  time  pur'iuea  h«  fli^ti 
And  all  E'ysium  rises  to  her  sight. 
See.  whi  re,  res;or*d  in  all  its  ancient  pride. 
The  temple  npes  its  Doric  portals  wide ! 
And,  lo '  emcrgiDg  from  the. 
That  o'er  thn  aliar  apreads  its 
Like  meteors  fla<ihing  o'er  ib< 
I'he  glimm'ring  shadci  of  Oe 
Now,  gaining  on  tlte  sense,  d 
Like  pencill'd  forms,  the  flecl 
Behold  the  mighty  sage!  wb 
Th'  Athenian  tribes  in  social 
And  him!  whose  brow  inspi 
I'he  man  that  founded  Gparti 
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Next  these  in  slow  succession  move  along 
The  ancient  masters  of  the  sacred  song: 
He,  who  I  he  frozen  rocks  of  Thrace  coold  move. 
Or  wake  to  life  Dodona*s  lisfning  grove i 
Who  sung  how  order  rose,  at<d  heav*n)y  lights 
In  juHt  succession  from  the  u  omb  of  night : 
And  he,  whose  daring  strains  revea)*d  to  earth 
The  sect et  tale  of  each  immortal  hirth^ 
Or  taught  the  rustic  train  beneath  what  sign 
To  turn  the  soil  and  prune  the  spreading  vine  j 
What  stars  propitious  to  their  labour  t'lst, 
And  which  bestows  increase,  and  which  denies. 

Hark!  great^Alcseus strikes  the  Lesbian  lyre j      ^ 
And  Stf  ppho  breathes  the  song  of  soft  desire ; 
Anacreon  warms  his  frozen  age  with  wine, 
While  rosy  braids  his  silver  locks  entwine : 
With  loftier  port  aud  conscious  greatness  mov« 
Callim'acbus,  that  hymn*d  immortal  Jove^ 
Theocritus,  who  told  in  Doric  strains 
The  loves  and  labours  of  Sicilian  swains. 
The  mighty  Theban,  whose  aspiring  Muse 
On  eagle  wing  her  dauntless  flight  pursues. 
The  awful  bard,  whose  sacred  numbers  flow 
In  wildest  ecstasy  of  tragic  woe« 
Of  sad  Prometheus  tell  the  endless  pain. 
Or  sing  the  horrors  of  the  Theban  plain : 
And  see !  the  rival  of  his  later  years. 
In  pride  majestic  Sophocles  appears; 
And  he«  whose  mournful  numbers  taught  the  stage,  * 
Medea*8  wrongs  and  Phaedra's  impious  rage. 

Led  by  the  Muse's  hand,  in  sightless  trance 
I  see  the  chief  of  Epic  song  advance : 
A  golden  fillet  binds^  the  locks  of  snow 
That  thinly  crown  his  venerable  brow  5 
Wildly  his  hand  explores  the  sacred  shell, 
And  Nature,  trembling,  owns  the  pow*rful  spell : 
Around  him  thiong,  to  catch  the  soothing  strain. 
The  brave  who  fought  on  Ilion*s  fatal  plain. 
Nrar  ihese^  in  radiant  arms^  the  heroes  stand 
Whose  later  valour  freed  their  native  land ; 
Triumphant  chiefs  and  yicttms  of  renown 
Whom  cypress  wreaths,  or  myrtle  chaplets  crown! 
Each,  on  the  circle  of  bis  batter'd  shield. 
Bears  the  device  ot  some  victorious  field. 
Behold  the  dauntless  few  whose  trophies  tell 
How  at  Thermopylae  they  nobly  fell ! 
And  those  at  Marathon  who  fought  and  bled. 
Before  whose  arms  the  vanquished  satrap  fled ! 
Or  where  Plata^a  spreads  her  watVy  plain ! 
Or  Salamis  repels  th*  ^gean  main  ! 

An4 
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And  hini,  the  lun  of  "niebeE,  whose  warlilce  pride 
Rnsc  with  his  arm,  aoil  prrish'd  when  be  died! 
And  great  Timolron,  freedom's  dearest  son  ! 
And  the  unconqiier'd  soul  of  Fbocion! 

Mark  wherr  approaching  to  the  sacred  sbiinci 
Around  whose  base  eternal  laurels  twine, 
Th'  historic  Diintiters  of  truth  unfold 
The  miijhly  deeds  in  glory's  page  enroll'd. 
The  Carian  sagr,  with  energy  sublime. 
Unveil*  the  iculptur'd  obtliak  of  time : 
Twfls  hi)  to  pierce,  with  more  than  mortal  nght. 
Through  ancient  darkness  and  oblivious  night. 
Of  deeds  long  past  to  trace  the  secret  springs. 
The  rise  of  empires  and  the  fate  of  kings. 
Kor  less  illuslrjous,  by  the  aliar'i  side. 
The  boast  of  Aihmi,  and  of  Greece  the  pride, 
Thucydides  appears;  in  either  hand 
He  wields  the  blood-siain'd  sword  and  flaming  bnod. 
In  awful  be;iQly,  o'er  his  laurelFd  brows 
The  martial  maid  her  snble  x^u  throws'. 
To  him  alike  reveal'd  in  all  her  charms. 
The  depths  of  counsel,  and  the  pride  of  amwi 
With  glowing  elnqticnct:  she  slamps  the  pag< 
That  conheciates  his  name  lo  ev'ry  age. 

Whence  bursts  this  flood  of  light,  before  wbow  ray 
Heaven's  azure  concave  seems  to  shrink  away  } 
At  if  some  daring  band  aside  had  thrown 
The  mystic  veil  ihai  sbronds  the  world  anknowD, 
Bid  moriat  sense  the  vast  abyss  explore. 
And  tempt  the  trackless  deep,  tinbounded  by  ■  sbore. 

Lo!  where,  enibrou'd  amidst  the  rolling  tpbnetr 
Hii  awful  front  majestic  Plato  reara. 
Snch  as  of  old,  on  Sunium's  rocky  aide 
Or  where  Ilitsus'  sacred  waters  glide. 
From  reason's  light  he  taught  tbe  liit'ning  yonth 
Of  iDoral  beanFy>  or  eternal  (ntibj 
Or  in  mysterious  symbols  half  conceol'd 
The  secret  lore  wluch  Memphis  had  reveal'd. 
Now,  cicar'd  from  inortal  mists,  his  eugle  siglit 
Expatiates  freely  through  the  realms  oflight : 
Inipir'd  by  truth  he  sings  in  bolder  >irain 
What  pow'r  combines  creation's  golden  chain; 
How  worlds  o 
Esiabllsh'd  by 
t  And  whence  L 
111'  etherial  & 
Till,  rising  wi: 
Aaceods  from 

Unseen  ceic 
And  pour  thci 
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Thnmgh  boundless  space  the  sacred  hynm  pioleo^ 
And  worlds  unnumbered  join  the  choral  song. 

Bat  cease*  mj  Muse  i  for  not  to  thee  is  giv*n 
On  earth  to  etnulate  the  songs  of  heav*n  -, 
Ho  sister  thou,  but  handmaid,  of  the  Nine; 
And  least  of  all  their  train,  as  I  of  thine. 
Immortal  themes  a  master's  hand  require- 
In  silence  I  adore,  and  trembling  drop  the  Ijre; 
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LORD  ULLIN'S  DAUGHTER. 
[From  Mr,  Campbell's  Poems.] 

ACTJIEFTAIN  to  the  Highlands  bound, 
Cries,  "  Boatman,  do  not  tawy ! 
**  And  I'll  give  thee  a  silver  pound, 
*'  To  row  us  o'er  the  ferry."— 

^'  Now  who  be  ye,  wotild  cross  Lochgyle^ 
"  This  dark  and  stormy  water!" 

<'  Oh  rm  the  chief  of  Ulva's  isle, 
''  And  this  Lord  Ullin's  daughter.- 

"  And  fast  before  her  father's  men 
"  Three  days  wcVe  fled  together, 

'*  For  should  he  find  us  in  the  glen, 
''  My  blood  would  stain  the  heather. 

'*  His  horsemen  hard  behind  Us  ride  | 

*•  Should  they  our  steps  discover, 
**  Then  who  will  cheer  mjL  bonny  bride 
"  When  they  have  slain  her  lover  ?"— 

Outspoke  the  hardy  Highland  wight 
-    **  rU  go,  my  chief—  Tm  ready  :— • 
''  It  is  not  for  your  silver  bright  $ 
''  But  for  your  winsome  lady : 

*'  And  by  my  word !  the  bonny  bird 

*'  In  danger  shall  not  tarry  *, 
"  So,  though  the  waves  are  raging  whit<^ 

«♦  I'll  row  yon  O'er  the  ferry."— 

By  this  the  storm  grew  loud  apace^ 
The  water-wraith  was  shrieking! 

And  in  the  S90WI  of  heav'n  each  ftce 
Grew  dark  as  they  were  speaking. 


Bat 
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But  still  as  wilder  blew  the  wind* 
And  as  the  night  grew  drearer, 

Adown  the  glen  rode  armed  men. 
Their  trampling  sounded  nearer. 


Oh  haste  thee,  haste  T  the  ladj  cries> 
Though  tempests  round  us  gather ; 
"  rjl  meet  the  raging  of  the  skies : 
''  But  not  an  angry  father.**—^ 

The  boat  has  left  a  stormy  land, 

A  stormy  sea  before  her,— 
"When  oh !  too  strong  for  human  hand, 

The  tempest  gathered  o'er  her#— * 

And  still  they  row'd  amidst  the  roar 

Of  waters  fast  prevailing : 
Lord  Ullin  reached  that  fatal  shore. 

His  wrath  was  changed  to  wailing.— 

For  sore  dismayed,  through  storm  a^d  shads 

His  child  he  did  discover  :— 
One  lovely  hand  she  stretch'd  for  aid. 

And  one  was  round  her  lover. 

"  Come  back!  come  back  t'*  he  cried  in  grief^ 

*'  Across  this  stormy  water : 
''  And  I'll  forgive  your  Highland  chief, 

"  My  daughter !— oh  my  daughter  !*'— 

Twas  vain :  the  loud  waves  lash*d  the  shore. 

Return  or  aid  preventing : 
I'he  waters  wild  went  o*er  his  child— 

And  he  was  left  lamenting. 


O'CONNOR'S  CHILD,  OR,  THE  FLOWER  OF  LOVE  Li£§ 

BLEEDING. 

[From  the  Same.] 

I. 

OH  once  the  harp  of  Innisfail 
Was  strung  full  high  to  notes  of  gUdneaai 
But  yet  it  often  told  a  tale 
Of  more  prevailing  sadness. 
Sad  was  the  note,  and  wild  its  h\U 
Ai  winds  that  moan  at  night  forlorn   . 
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Along  the  isles  of  Fion-Gall, 
When  for  O'Connor's. child  to  moCU'D, 
The  harper  io\d,  how>  lone,  boW  hx 
Prom  any  mansion's  twinkling  8tar> 
Prom  any  path  of  social  meD> 
Or  voice,  but  from  the  fox's  den. 
The  Lady  in  the  desert  dwelt. 
And  yet  no  wrongs,  no  fear  she  felt: 
Say,  why  should  dwell  in  place  so  wild 
The  lovely  pale  O'Connor's  child? 

IL 
Sweet  lady  I  she  no  more  inspires 
Green  Erin's  hearts  with  beaaty't  pow'o 
As  in  the  palace  of  her  sires 
Shee  bloom'd  a  peerless  flow'r. 
Gone  from  her  band  and  bosora,  gone. 
The  royal  broche,  the  jewell'd  ring. 
That  o'er  fier  dazzling  whiteness  sEooe 
Like  dews  on  lilies  of  the  spring. 
Yet  why,  X  though  fall'n  her  brothers  kerne. 
Beneath  De  Bourgo's  battle  stern. 
While  yet  in  Leinster  unexplor'd. 
Her  friends,  survive  the  English  sword : 
Wby  lingers  she  from  Erin's  host. 
So  hr  on  Gal  way's  sbipwreck'd  coast  i 
Why  wanders  she  a  huntress  wild«— 
The  lovely  pale  O'Connor's  child? 

Ill, 
And  fix'd  on  empty  space,  why  bum 
Her  eyes  with  momentary  wildness ; 
And  wherefore  do  they  then  return 
To  more  than  woman's  mildness? 
Disbevell'd  are  her  raven  locks. 
On  Conocht  Moran's  name  she  calls  j 
And  oft  amid:»t  the  lonely  rocks 
She  sings  sweet  madrigals. 
Plac'd  in  the  foxglove  and  the  moss^ 
Behold  a  parted  warrior's  cross ! 
That  is  the  spot  where,  evermore. 
The  lady,  at  her  Yielding  door. 
Enjoys  that  in  commtinion  sweet. 
The  liviAg  and  the  dead  can  meett 
For  lo  I  to  love-lorn  fantasy. 
The  hero  of  her  heart  is  nigh. 

IV. 
Bright  as  the  bow  that  spans  the  sMa^ 
Jta  Isjio's  yellow  vestun  dad. 
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A  son  of  light— 4  lovelj  forvo. 
He  comes  and  dtato  ber  |{lad : 
Now  on  the  graM-graen  tmf  lie  mU, 
His  tasse11*d  born  beside  him  laid; 
Now  o*er  the  bills  in  chaoe  be  flits. 
The  hanter  and  the  deer  a  shade  I 
Sweet  mouraer!  those  are  ahadowt  vain, 
Hiat  cross  the  twilight  of  her  foiaioi 
Yet  she  will  tell  you,  she  is  blestj 
Of  Connocht  Moran*8  tomb  possessed. 
More  richly  than  jn  Aghrim's  bow'r. 
When  bards  high*prais*d  her  beaaty's  pow*r. 
And  kneeling  pages  ofier*d  op. 
The  morat  in  a  golden  cnp. 

V. 

'  A  hero's  bride  I  this  desert  bowV, 

*  It  ill  befits  thy  gentle  breeding: 

'  And  wherefore  do»t  thon  love  this  -flow*r 

*  To  call— >my  love  lies  bleeding  ?* 

'  This  pnrple  fiewV  my  tears  have  nQiB*d  ; 

'  A  hero's  blood  supplied  its  blooia; 

'.  I  love  it,  for  it  was  the  first 

'  That  grew  on  Connocht  Moran*s  tomb. 

•Oh!  hearken,  stranger,  to  my  voice! 

'  This  desert  mansion  is  my  choice; 

'  And  blest^  the'  fatal,  be  the  star 

'  That  led  me  to  its  wilds  afar: 

'  For  here  these  pathless  mountains  firee 

'  Gave  shelter  to  my  love  and  me; 

'  And  every  rock  and  every  stone 

'  Bear  witness  that  he  was  my  Own/ 

VI. 

O'Connor's  child,  I  was  the  bud 

Of  Erin's  royal  tree  of  glory; 

But  woe  to  them  that  wrapt  in  blood- 

The  tissue  of  my  story  ! 

Still  as  I  clasp  my  burning  brain, 

A  death-scene  rushes  on  my  sight; 

It  rises  o'er  and  o'er  again. 

The  bloody  feud, — the  fatal  night, 

When  chasing  Connocht  Moran's  scorn. 

They  caird  my  h^ro  basely  born  ; 

And  bade  him  choose  a  meaner  bride 

Than  from  O'Connor's  house  of  pride. 

Their  tribe,  they  said,  their  high  degree, 

"Was  sung  in  Tara's  psaltery ; 

Witness  their  Kalh's  victonons  brand. 

And  Cathal  of  the  bloody  hand^^- 

Glcrj 
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Glory  (they  satd)  and  power  and  honour 
Were  in  the  msinsion  of  O'Connor : 
But  be,  ray  lov*d  one^  bore  in  fieM 
A  meaner  crest  upon  his  shield. 

VIL  € 

Ah,  brothers !  what  did  it  avail. 
That  fiercely  and  triumphantly 
Ye  fought  the  English  of  the  pale^ 
And  stemro'd  De  Bonrgo's  chivalry  ? 
And  what  was  it  to  love  and  me» ' 
That  barons  by  your  standard  rode  j 
Or  beal- fires  for  your  jubilee^ 
Upon  an  hundred  rnountainft  glpw!d« 
What  tho*  the  lords  of  tower  and  dome 
Fron^  Shannon  to'-the  North^sea  foam,— 
Thought  ye  your  iron  hands -of  pride 
Coold  break  the  knot  that  love  had  tied  } 
No : — let  the  eagle  change  his  plume. 
The  leaf  its  hue,  the  flow'r  its  bloom;. 
But  ties  around  this  hjsartwere  spun 
That  could  not,  would  not,  be  undone ! 

VIII. 
At  bleating  of  the  wild  watch-fold 
Thus  sang  my  love—"  Oh  come  with  me : 
"  Our  bark  is  on  the  lake,  behold : 
"  Our  steeds  are  fasten'd  to  the  tree. 
"  Come  far  firoro  Castle*Connor's  clans-— 
^'  Come  with  thy  belted  forestere, 
''  And  1,  beside  the  lake  of  swans, 
''  Shall  hunt  for  thee  the  fallow  deer; 
*'  And  build  thy  hut  and  bring  thee  home 
"  The  wild  fowl,  and  the  honey-comb  s 
"  And  berries  from  the  wood  provide, 
^'  And  play  my  clarsbech  by  thy  side. 
**  Then  come,  my  love!" — How  could  I  stay? 
Our  nimble  stag-hounds  track'd  the  way. 
And  I  pursued  by  moonless  skies. 
The  light  of  Coonocht  Moran*s  eyes. 

IX. 

And  fast  and  far,  before  the  star 

Of  day-spring  rush*d  we  thro*  the  glade. 

And  aaw  at  dawn  the  lofty  bawn 

Of  Castle-Conaor  fade. 

Sweet  was  to  us  the  hermitage 

Of  this  unplough*d,  untrodden  shore : 

Like  birds  all  joyous  from  the  cage,- 

For  man's  neglect  we  lov'd  it  more. 

And 
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And  well  he  knew^  ray  honUman  dear. 
To  search  the  game  with  hawk  and  apcarf 
While  I»  bis  evening  food  to  dreas^ 
Would  siog  to  him  in  happiness. 
But  oh^  thoo  midnight  of  despair! 
When  I  was  doomed,  to  rend  my  hair  i 
The  nighty  to  me  of  shrieking  sortow ! 
The  night,  to  him  that  had  no  monow ! 

When  all  was  hush*d  at  ev'n  tUe, 

I  heard  the  baying  of  iheir  beagle : 

Be  hasb'd !  lay  Connocht  Moran  cried^ 

*  Fta  but  the  screamii^  of  the  eagle. 

Alas !  *twas  not  the  eyrie's  sound, 

Their  bloody  bands  bad  track'd  us  out ; 

Up-list*ning  starts  oor  coochant  bound— 

And  hark !  again,  that  neactr  shont 

Brings  foster  on  the  nmrdeirra. 

Spare^spare  him— -Braial— 'OeaoMwd  iieroel 

In  vain— no  voice  the  adder  charms; 

Their  weapona  cross'd  my  sheltering  anna  i 

Another's  sword  has  laid  him  low-— 

Another's  and  another's  y 

And  evtrj  hand  that  dealt  the  blow*- 

Aye  me !  it  was  a  brother  s  I 

Yes,  when  his  moenings  died  away. 

Their  iron  hands  had  dug  the  clay. 

And  o'er  his  burial  turf  they  trod. 

And  I  beheld— Oh  God !  Oh  God ! 

His  life-blood  oozing  from  the  sod ! 

XI. 
Warm  in  his  death-woonds  sepulchred, 
Alas  1  my  warrior's  spirit  brave« 
Nor  mass  nor  ulla-lolla  heard, 
Lamenting  sooth  bis  grave. 
Dragg'd  to  their  bated  mansion  back, 
How  long  in  thraldom's  grasp  I  lay, 
I  know  not,  for  my  soul  was  black. 
And  knew  no  change  of  night  or  day* 
One  night  of  horror  round  me  grew  -, 
Or  if  I  saw,  or  felt,  or  knew, 
'Twas  but  when  those  grim  visages. 
The  angry  brothers  of  my  race. 
Glared  on  each  eye-ball's  aching  throb. 
And  check'd  my  bosom's  pow'r  to  sob; 
Or  when  my  heart  with  pulses  drear. 
Beat  like  a  death-watch  to  my  ear.      . 
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xir. 

But  Heav*n»  at  last^  my  soul's  eoltpse 
Did  with  a  vision  bright  inspire: 
I  woke,  and  felt  upon  itiy  lips 
A  prophetess's  fire. 
Thrice  in  the  east  a  war-drum  beat> 
1  heard  the  Saxon's  trumpet  sonod. 
And  ranged  as  to  the  jujtgment  seat 
My  guilty,  trembling  brothers  round. 
Clad  in  the  helm  and  shield  they  came; 
For  now  De  Bourgo's  sword  and  flame 
Had  ravag'd  Ulster's  boundaries. 
And  lighted  up  the  midnight  skies. 
The  standard  of  0*Cohnor*s  sway 
Was  in  a  turret  where  I  lay  : 
That  standard,  with  so  dire  a  look. 
As  ghastly  shone  the  moon  and  pale, 
I  gave, — that  every  bosom  shook 
Beneath  its  iron  mail. 

XIIL 
And  gol  I  cried,  the  combat  seek. 
Ye  hearts  that  unappalled  bore 
The  anguish  of  a  sister's  shriek, 
Go ! — and  return  no  more! 
For  sooner  guilt  the  ordeal  brand 
Shall  grasp  unhurt^  than  ye  shall  hold 
The  banner  with  victorious  band. 
Beneath  a  sister's  curse  unrolFd. 
Oh  stranger !  by  my  country's  loss  !o 
And  by  my  love  I  and  by  the  cross  I 
I  swear  I  never  could  have  spoke 
The  curse  that  sever  d  nature's  yoke; 
But  that  a  spirit  o  er  me  stood. 
And  fir'd  me  with  a  wrathful  mood ; 
And  frenzy  to  mv  heart  was  giv'n. 
To  speak  the  malison  of  heav'n. 

XIV. 
They  would  have  cross'd  themselves  all  mut«. 
They  would  have  pray'd  to  bursc  the  spell ; 
But  at  the  stamping  of  my  fopc 
Each  hand  down  pow'rless  fell. 
And  go  to  Athunree  1  I  cried. 
High  lift  the  banner  of  your  pride  1 
But  know  that  where  its  sheets  unrolls 
The  weight  of  blood  is  on  your  souls. 
Go  where  the  havoc  of  the  kerne 
Shall  float  as  high  as  mountain  fern ! 
1^09.  •    U  Men 
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Men  ifaall  no  more  jrooi  mansion  know ! 
The  nettles  on  your  tmrib  nhatl  grow! 
I>ad  as  ttie  grren  oblivtous  flood, 
'    That  roantirt  by  your  w;iiU,  ihall  be 
The  f  lory  of  O'Connor'*  Wood ! 
Away  !  away  to  Aihunree ! 
Where  downwaid  when  tbe  son  shall  fall 
Tlie  raven's  wing  «hall  be  your  pall ; 
And  not  a  vassal  shall  unlace 
Tlie  \\ztx  from  your  dying  face  '■ 

XV. 

A  bolt  that  overhung  oar  dome 
Su^>ended  till  my  curse  was  giv'o.^ 
Soon  u  it  pass'd  ibete  lipt  of  foatn 
Peal'A  in  the  blood-nd  heav'n. 
IXre  was  tbe  look  thai  o'er  their  backs 
The  angry  parting  brothers  threw; 
But  now,  behold!  like  caUracts, 
Come  down  the  hills  in  view 
O'Connor's  plumed  partisans. 
Thrice  ten  InnisfallJan  dans 
Were  marching  to  their  doom: 
A  sudden  storm  tlicir  plumage  toss'd. 
A  flash  of  liglitniDg  o'er  them  cross'd. 
And  all  again  was  gloom; 
Bnt  once  again  in  bcav'n  tbe  band* 
Of  thunder  spiriu  clapt  ihetr  handi. 

XVI, 
Stranger  I  I  flei  the  home  of  grief. 
At  Connocbt  Moran's  tomb  (o  fall ; 
I  found  the  beloKl  of  my  chief. 
His  bow  still  hanging  on  our  wall ; 
And  took  it  down,  aud  row'd  to  rove 
This  desert  place  a  huntress  bold ; 
Nor  would  I  change  ro; 
For  any  heart  of  livingi 
No  I  for  I  am  a  hero's  •' 
m  hunt  my  quarty  io  t 
And  still  my  hoaie  this 
Of  all  nnhecded  and  no 
And  cberidi,  for  m  wi 
Tbe  fiower  of  love  iiei  I 
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CHAPTER    I. 


BIBLICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL. 

Cojnprising  Biblical  Criticism;  Theological  Criticism;    Sacred  Morals; 
Controversial  Divinity^,  Sermons  and  Discourses ;  Single  Sermons. 


IN  several  of  our  preceding 
volumes,  we  have  had  occa- 
Mon  10  notice  the  very  valuable 
edition  of  the  New  Testament 
Idte»ly  published  at  Halle,  by  Gries- 
bach,  arid  in  a  considerable  degree 
patronized  and  supported  with  pe- 
cuniary  assistance  by  a  nobleman  . 
of  our  own  country.  Two  subse- 
qnent  editiolis  of  this  work  have 
now  made  their  appearance  in  our 
own  country,  independently  of  an 
English  version  ;  to  each  of  which 
it  becomes  us  to  pay  some  atten- 
tion. The  first  of  tlie^e  produc- 
tions is  entituled  **  Novum  Testa- 
inentum  Greece.  Textum  ad  fi- 
deni  Codicum,  Versioniim,  et  pa- 
trum  recensr.it,  et  lectionis  varie- 
tatem  sdjccit  D.  Jo.  Jac.  Gries- 
bnch.  Editio  secunda,  emenda- 
tior,  ninltoquc  completior.  Lon- 
dini  apud  Pctr.  Elmsley,  et  Halas 
Sax.  apud  Jo.  Jac.  Curtii  Hacre- 
des."  The  first  edition  of  this 
work  appeared  in  two  volumes 
octavo,  in  1775  and  1/77  •*  tie 
emendations  in  the  copy  before 
ns,  adverted  to  in  the  title,  consist 
chiefly  in  the  typographical  errors 
\thich  had  crept  into  the  preceding 
text ;  and  its  additions  are  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  the  pro- 
legomena. Every  sound  scholar  . 
nnd  judicious  christian  must  hail 
an  attempt,  condQCtod  as  the  pre- 


sent is,  to  settle  the  sacred  text 
upon  a  candid  and  accurate  and 
persevering  eXc^  mi  nation  into  al- 
most every  authority  of  every 
country  and  age.  The  received 
edition,  which  is  that  of  the  Elzi- 
virs,  published  in  l624,  has  long 
been  known  to  be  erroneous  in  va- 
rious places,  and  suspected  to  be  so 
in  many  more;  and  we  are  rather 
surprized,  considering  the  circum- 
stances- under  which  it  was  arrang- 
ed, that  it  should  be  fo  free  from 
error,  than  that  it  should  possess  er- 
rors of  any  kind.  In  the  middle 
ages  of  the  christian  church  the 
Greek  text  was  scarcely  ever  re- 
sorted to:  the  old  Italic  or  the  Vul- 
gate, being  alr4iost  the  only  forms  i(i 
which  the  New  Testament  was  read. 
To  Erasmus  we  are  indebted  for  a 
revival  of  the  original  in  its  proj)er 
langujige:  he  puilislicd  five  editions 
of  tl>e  New  Testament  in  Greek; 
the  Compluiensian  Polyglot  inter- 
vening, under  the  patronage  of 
Ximenes,  and  enabling  him  to  cor- 
rect his  two  last  editions  in  seve:al 
places,  from  its  judicious  amend- 
ments. Erasmus  was  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  sound  critic,  but,  his 
engagement  with  the  printer-  ccm- 
pclled  him  to  write  too  hastily,  and 
without  sufficient  examinalioq. 
The  Complutensian  and.  the  last 
edition  of  Erasmus  form  the  basis 
U  of 
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of  all  the  succeeding  Greek  cditkm*,  ent  readings;  tbe  meifaod  otMcmd 
of  wbich  the  three  most  esteemed  in  tbe  constiiutioo  trf*  tbe  tm  i  iki 
arc    those  of  Stevens,    Seza,   mad  variatioD  of  the  preaeot  from  pt»- 
ibe    ElKivira,    published    in    1624.  ced'pg  edition* )  an  expluutioa  (< 
Stevens's  uas  enriched  by  an  exa-  the  diSerent  signi  of  abbiwiaticB 
mination  of  numerous  manuscripts  employed;    and  a    catak^iv   and 
borrowed  from  ibe  royal  library  of  classification  of  Greek    MSS.  ani 
France,   as   well   as   from    piivale  MSS.  and  editions  of  tbe  Sdavonk 
sources :  but  ils  execution  was  en-  version  from  which  rariooi  rea^ngi 
trusted  to  bis  son  Henry,  a  youth  were  communicated  by  Dofarovsti. 
of  not  more   than    eighteen,    and  To  the  second  vdame  it  anneud 
was  marred  by  roaay  inacx»racies.  a  candid  and  critical  viev  of  tbe 
Qrza  is  supposed  to  have  bean  in  coniroverey    respecting     dit     ihm 
posieSNion    of  Uk  elder   Stevens's  wilntssa  in  St.  John's  fim  epiuk, 
originalcopy,  andcolkcted,  in  coil-  chiedy     in     conseqtKnce    of    Mc 
}ur.ction  «ilh  it,  two  other  of  (he  Butler's  examinatioa  of  the   same 
most    valuable    MSS.   eiiant :    his  subject  in  tbe  second  volume  of  his 
test,  however,  does  not  often  vary  //ortp  BibUcte,  in  which  be  i^fean 
from  that  of  Stevens,   which  was  to  lean  in  favour  of  its  reteolioQ. 
also  selected  as  the  bitsis  of   tbe  We  still  incline  to  tbe  same  adc, 
Elzivir  ediiioD  of  11)24,    which  is  and  upon  tbe  same  grooDd,   aot- 
that  in  comrann    use  in   tbe  pre-  withstanding  tbe   a^uments    ben 
sent.  once      more      mastered     tngetha' 
Griesbach  baa  (elected  the  Elti-  against  it.    The  questioa,  howeier, 
vir  edition  as  tbe  bai>is  of  his  own ;  is  deeply  involved,  and  the  ofpaiit 
the  alterations  introduced  into  the  authorities  are  nearly  on  a  balaace. 
text  appear  to  have  been  weighed  We  have  been  partioilarly  attentifc 
with  the  nicest  discrimination,  and  as  to  the  number  of  the  cbaogei 
are  only  adraitted  upon  competent  introduced    into    tbe    preaent  leit 
authority:      mere     conjecture     is  compared  with  tbe  receired  teil; 
totally     excluded.        Wherever  '  a  and  every  sincere  christian  will  re- 
change  ha9  been  judged  necessary,  jotce  to  find  that  the  wbole,  is- 
the  received  text,  for  which  tbe  new  eluding  additions,  rejectioiu,  vid^ 
text  is  substituted,  is  printed  in  an  tier-    "■*•-•'—  "'  —(■'-i-  — —— 
"    inner  margin,  as  arc  also  a  variety  or 
of  readings    to  which    the    editor  exc 
appears   to  incline,   but  which  be  wb 
hat   not  thoogbt    sufficiently  sup-  tbi: 
ported   to  warrant  their  adoption,  ag 
Below  the  text    are  placed    other  sen 
readings  and  their  anlboritles,  col-  W1 
lecled    from    a    gieat    moltiplicity  of 
of  manuBdipti,  versions,  and  bib-  pos 
lical    interpreters.      The    prolego-  eqi 
raena,  introductory  to  tbe  first  vo-  so 
luiiie,    are  seven  :  they  treat  of  tbe  nal 
sources  atid  authority  of  tbe  recav-  as 
cd  textj  explain  the  object  of  the  tbe 
present  edition ;  the  critical  canons  as 
^r  appseciating  tbe  value  of  differ-  the 
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"  Novom  Tcstamentunn  Graecom, 
juxta  exemplar  Wetstenii,  Glas- 
guae^  et  D.  Jo.  Jac.  Grte^bacbii, 
H<]lae»  impressum:  accedunt  Pro- 
legomena in  Evangel ia,  in  Acta^  et 
Epistolas  Apostolorum,  accuraote 
G.  H.  Dakins,  LL.  D.  &c."  *'  A 
new  Grcejt  Testament,  printed  ac- 
cording to  the  exemplar  of  Wet- 
stein,  Glasgow,  and  Griesbacb; 
with  prefaces  to  the  Gospels,  Acts, 
and  Apostolic  Epistles,  by  G.  H. 
Dakins.  LL.D.  F.  A.  S.  &c/*  We 
rejoice  to  perceive  that  so  valuable 
an  iroproveroeut  as  that  of  8tere(>- 
type  printing  is  in  the  instance 
before  us  applied  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  its  original  tongue ;  the 
original  of  the  Old  Testament  stands 
still  further  in  need  of  it,  and  we 
have  some  reason  for  predicting  that 
this  important  desideratum  will  not 
long  be  withheld  from  the  pub- 
lic. The  text  before  us  is  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  attention  and 
elegant  workmanship ;  and,  except- 
ing in  a  few  instances,  has  been 
pretty  closely  superintended  by  the 
learned  editor.  Amongst  the  most 
glaring  errors  we  have  noticed,  is  a 
continuance  of  the  running  title  of 
the  preceding  epistles  into  that  of 
St.  James :  by  which  we  have  it 
EvTirroAij  nPOS  Ia>ca;oou,*' the  Epis- 
tle TO  St.  James,"  instead  of  Eitta-^ 
mXr^  lax'jL'tov  KaSoXixr^,  •'  the  Gene- 
ral Epistle  OP  St.  James.'*  This, 
however,  we  can  easily  overlook,  as 
a  mistake  not  likely  to  be  productive 
of  the  smallest  mischief  wJiatever. 
But  we  cannot  overlook  so  (^sily  the 
total  suppression  of  all  infonnation, 
on  the  part  of  Dr.  Dakins,  as  to 
the  object  which  he  actually  had 
in  view  in  bringing  forward  tlie 
present  edition;  or  the  very  ex- 
traordinary manner  in  which  he 
^as  totally  abandoned  that  which 
be  appears  to  have  had  id  view. 
Not  a  line  of  gjeoeral  prefiice  or  in- 


troduction, is  vouchsafed  to  us  to 
clear  away  the  palpable  obscure 
into  which  we  are  thrown :  and 
thou^^h  the  title-page  talks  of  pro- 
legomena to  mos-t  of  the  books  of 
which  the  New  Testament  consists^ 
the  editor  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  made  good  his  word  even  in 
this  respect.  He  has,  in  truth, 
prefixed  to  each  of  the  books  he 
has  noticed,  a  few  lines  of  introduc- 
tory matter,  but  most  meagrely 
and  unsatisfactorily,  in  length  never 
exceeding  a  !>ii>glt;  page,  and  some^ 
times  not  extending  to  a  more  mi- 
nute detail  than  we  &nd  prefixed  to 
many  single  chapters  of  the  Bible 
in  most  editions  of  our  established 
version,  '  We  regret  'the  rather  this 
parsimonious  spirit  of  comment, 
because,  from  the  little  the  editor 
has  done,  he  has  given  sufiicient 
proof  of  an  elegant  and  classical 
pen.  To  the  title- page,  theielbre, 
we  are  solely  refrrrcd  as  to  an  ex- 
planation of  bis  object ;  and  in  this 
we  are  told  thai  his  intention  is  to 
give  a  new  ediiioo  of  the  Greek 
Testament  agreeably  to  the  exem- 
plar fjuxia  ejewiplarj  of  Wet  stein, 
the  Glasgow  text,  and  Gncrsbach. 
Now  we  freely  cf>ni*ess  ourselves 
totally  unacquainted  with  the 
meaning  of  this  expre^^sion :  the 
unlearned  reader  will  be  ^A  once 
templed  to  conceive  tl>at  aki  \h^h^ 
copies  follow  but  one  aiid  ::.£  barnc 
codex,  and  affoixJ  but  (>.o  ..n/;tLi; 
same  exemplar:  but  to  cwvv  o:-e 
who  has  coiTopared  tl>e  thrct^  '.irhr- 
ent  texts  hereby  referred  t.i,  ?.:\^ 
is  acquainted  with  the  viir.v:y  oi 
readings  they  otF-r,  the  ttr.B  Lr,{»- 
not  fail  to  strike  him  ns  a  v 
traerdinary  and  unintelligibt  j  Xi- 
of  phrasing.  In  efiect>  the  G:.>^.v/ 
edition,  which  is  notlUDg  ...  t 
than  an  edition  tvpogrii'..  x*  / 
corrected  from  the  coliuqoq  c.  :: . :^ 
collated  by  the  Elzivirs  in  iGi^^  is 
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the  only  t""!!!,  as  far  as  -ar.  have 
(ihvcivtd,  upon  a  ]ireiiy  accurate 
perusal,  wliirli  Dr  Dakins  has  taken 
t^L-  ircm'ile  to  print  troni,  notu'ith- 
Standinc  all  ihe  '['(vir:iis  proniises 
in  his  iiilc-pai;f..  With  rwiicct  to 
Grk^baili's  f(iiiifin  nioie  es]'<-cially, 
this  utitr  nhandonmcnt  of  his  cn- 
g.-'qemeut  is  3lio!;eiticr  nnpirdon- 
able ;  firet,  tciMii-e  Grie^kn-h  hids 
fiiir  in  the  prettiU  day,  in  a  very 
great  drgrcp,  lo  siipfrsede  both 
Mill  and  Wet.ieiii ;  and  next,  be- 
caii'P,  as  it  is  an  edition  which  is 
linw  greedily  sought  after  through 
bU  Eiin'pc,  the  bcx.k  befon;  iis  has 
a  strong  chance  of  being  frequentlj^ 
purcha-ed  (in  consequence  of  the 
assertion  in  iii  litle-page),  in  order 
to  gr.itify  Mich  inclination;  and  of 
course  cannot  fail  in  every  instance 
either  lo  dfceive  or  lo  disappoint 
the  piirrhaspr.  We  have  jnst  ob- 
served, in  our  article  npon  Gries- 
bach,  that  the  alicraiions  inlio- 
dcccd  by  liim  into  the  common 
Gr;ck  toxt  amunnt  to  flb™t  a  hun- 
dred and  ihiity,  of  tlicsp  we  have 
exatninid  nearly  a  hundred  in  the 
book  before  iis,  which  pretend?  lo 
be  printed  according  to  Gries bach's 
exemplar,  and  we  can  safely  aver 
that  ihs  exemplar  is  not  f.iltowfd 
in  a  single  instance:  nav,  not  even 
in  ihc)Si.>of  most  importance ;  as 
for  example,  in  his  rejirctions  of  ihe 
rcccivetl  Kst,  Mat.  vi.  13.  si,  23. 
I,nkesi.2.  Kvii.3tJ.  Heb.ii.7.ix.  I.- 
■  which  last  is  also  rejected  in  our  com- 
mon English  vrrsion,  1  John  ii.  23- 
».  /,  8,  i :i ;  nor  in  the  supplemental 
mailer  introduced  into  Gricsbach, 
Rom.  xiv.  at  t[;c  close,  iCor.  ix,  20. 
Heb.  ii.  2.  Jude  4.  25.  All  these 
and  every  other  variation,  n'he- 
Iher  siipjies.iie,  si^pplemenlal,  or 
merely  vt-ibal,  c.^ght  lo  have  been 
iniroiiuceil  into  the  present  text, 
consisicnily  wiib  ihe  editor's  prc- 
tri:<ions  id  bis  litle-pagc.     Had  we 


however   fonnil    them    iwti 
in   the  form  of  noir*  ot  n 
references,  v.r  shonlJ  in  sec--  as- 
sure  have    been    salisfifl.  i'<-;' 
the  editor's  proposed  obj«1  '  -■ 
not  by  this  mean  baTE  bcni  l}, 
accomplished:  but  wecafiTeii'-- 
entering  our  scrimis  ptotpi  »:i:-'-  j 
ihii  promise  of  giving  ns  ibc  i«' 
of  VVetstcin  and  Griesbsch  it  f  ! 
title-page,  and  then  iDaimtli^i"-  I 
doning  ihem  as  much  « it  ihc  f;: 
lor  had  never  heard  of  tocb  si^  : 

"  Thr^   New  Teslarrcnt,  I'  «  | 
improved  version,  upon  'it  ^-■;  I 
of  Archbishop   Nentumbe'*  ^^  i 
Translation :  with  i  wwrecifd  vi:  j 
and  notes  critical  and  eiplafa'^T'  | 
That  a  ■  revision  of  son*  Sird  i  ■ 
other     of    our    vemscuht  h' 
though    by    do    means  ibel^-' 
neccsMry,    is  a  matter  higlil.'  lI- 
sirable,  can  be  denied  by  w  rc:^ 
who   lakes   into  consideratiM  i* 
natural  wear  and  tear  of  ia-i? ';■• 
as  well  as  oi  every  otbd  ^"^i 
compoiHtion;  the  obsoleieEM  f  ■■'  | 
which  some  words  are  daily  f''''" 
the   new   senses  ascribed  as  P"?' 
tually  to  others,  and  ibe  mf««- 
curate  knowledge  we  ncm  p-'^ 
of    antient     uricnial   cufl«i»  ^'^■■ 
manners  than  w'as  poswwJ  tf'"' 
best  scholars  in  King  Jan«'s-^'- 
but    more   esjiccially,   *b«i  "  ■' 
considered  that  King  JiEOB'H"?- 
lish     \eision     was    coropltiol  ■■' 
about   thirteen   yrm  aDietri"'' 
to  Ihe  Greek  text,  as  seiiW  bi  i-;^ 
Elzivir  ediiioD.  which  is  ih*' '■' 
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r?^  possible.    The  language  of  the 
i^n^lish  bible  is,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  a  language  of  its  own  :   it 
lias  beauties  peculiar  to  itself;  and 
■is  venerable  from  its  antiquity  eveo 
jii  those  passages  or  phrnses  which 
cannot   be  critically   or  gramraati- 
cnlly  defended.     In  the  present  in- 
stance we  have  no  reason   to  com- 
plain of  any  general  invasion  of  the 
established    style :     the    translators 
have   been  scrupulously  careful  of 
preservi'ng    it    as    far    as    it    would 
answer  their  purpose.     The  Greek 
text  they  have  selected  to  translate 
from  is  the  second  edition  of  Gries- 
bac?h  ;  and  on  this  account  it  can- 
not be  strictly  fiaid  that  they  have 
adhered    to    •'   the  basis   of  Arch- 
bishop    Newcombe's     translaiion,'* 
•since  it  was  from    Griesbach*s ^^j/ 
edilioj),  published  nearly  forty  years 
ar^o,  that  the  venerable  prelate  drew 
his  version  ;  and,  since  the  second 
edition    contains    several  variations 
from  the  first  in  passages  of  more  than 
ordinary  importance.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  archbishop's  name  into 
the  title-page,  may  perhaps  be  ser- 
viceable, and   it  would    be   fjstidi* 
o\)s,  perhaps    ill-natured,  to  object 
to  so  harmless  a    manoeuvre.      In- 
dependently of  the  general  purity  of 
Ftyle,  we  have  also  to  remark,  that 
the  version  appears  to  be,  with  veiy 
few    exceptions,   fairly  and  closely 
rendered  from   the  Greek  text  se- 
lected for  the  occasion  j  and  were  it 
not  for  the  subioined  notes,  the  use 
of  the  Italic  instead  of  the  Roman 
character,  to  intimate  a  want  of  au- 
thenticity   in    chaptt*r<»    which    the 
pailicular  doctrines  of  the  transla- 
tors would  find  it  convenient  to  ex- 
punge altocrelher,  as  well  as  for  a  few 
pecuHnr  bearings  given  to  passages 
that    are    equally    obnoxious,    this 
translation  might  be  freely  recom- 
mended to  christians  of  all  deno- 
minations.      To    the    explanatory 


notes  we  have  a  most  decided  ob- 
jection. Commentaries  »pon  the 
bible  are  highly  useful  and  well 
w^orlhy  of  encoujagemcnl  :  but 
when  a  translation  of  the  bible  or 
of  any  part  of  it  is  introduced  before 
the  public  merely  as  a  translation, 
it  ought  crrtainly  to  be  allowed  to 
stand  on' its  own  foundation  alone^ 
and  make  its  own  unbiassed  appeal 
to  the  judgment  of  the  general 
reader.  Amidst  the  instances  of  a 
peculiar  bearing  given  to  certain 
passages,  apparently  in  consequence 
alone  of  the  particular  tenets  of  the 
translators,  we  may  select  the  fol- 
lowing, to  which  we  could  add 
others,  if  we  had  sufficient  space  :  Id  , 
our  common  version.  Acts  ix.  21,  h 
rendered  thns  :  *'  Hut  all  that  heard 
him  were  amazed ;  and  said,  Is  not 
this  he  that  destroyed  ibem  which 
called  on  this  mme  (the  name  of 
Christ,  as  predicted  in  v.  20.)  in  Je- 
rusalem ?'*  The  present  version,  for 
•*  which  called  on  this  name,** 
np.'jds  **  which  are  calhd  hy  this 
name.'*  The  original  is  tq'j;  e^iTta-^ 
X6'ju.B\  Qi$  TO  (tvt^j^x  rouro.  Now  we 
are  ready  to  admit  that  rovf  trriKa'A&V' 
fABvo'Js  may  imply  either  of  these 
rcnd'^rings.  Why  then  should  the 
established  rendering  be  deviated 
from  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  conceal  the 
motive :  the  translators  before  us 
do  not  approve  of  ascribing  divine 
honours  to  our  Saviour,  and  they 
have  hence  given  tlic  passage  a 
bearing  which  will  more  mime- 
d lately  comport  with  their  own 
doctrints.  But  there  is  here  an- 
other question  of  some  importance 
to  be  attended  to:  an  1  that  is,  al- 
though, as  a  dtiacked  ^nd  un^ 
comtected  sentenre,  the  phrase  in 
dispute  may  be  rendered  either  way, 
is  there  nothing  in  the  context  that 
can  lead  us  to  dciermiT>c  which  was 
the  exact  sense  intended  by  the 
sacred    writer?     Now,  upon  this   . 

poiut. 
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point,  we  hare  no  difficulty  id  de-  Ward  was  a  papist ;    and  in  nr.—t 

tcrminiiig,    and    whatever   the    re-  pauaget    of    these    trauslatiois  k 

suit  may  be  as  to  the  iKicirine  in-  thought  he  perceived   (and  m  vist 

volvcd,  ue  have  no  bf^itation  what-  case*  he  had  reasoo  for  ibinhing  •'■^t 

ever  in  alBrmiitg  that  the  context,  aminducbeaTing  agaiost  fbecaiiK.-^ 

the  general  Kcrlea  of  events  in  the  religion.  Al  iJmI  time,  ihcrefoir,  i'^i 

book  bcfure  us,  is  alto^rthtr  in  it-  book  had  ita  valor i  and,  id  trub, 

vour    ot    thB    »iabli»hed    reading,  almoil  the  whole  of  tbe  pasiagrso 

Not  to  ilwi-U  upon  the  p3rallelir>m  jected  to  bj  Ward,  'were  loodOed, 

wliich  oi-i:urs  in  v.  14.  of  the  same  and  freed  from  objectioD  bj  the  ae- 

chapler,    we  sl).i11  merely  observe  -thorj  of  tbe  extant  rcrnon.     To  re- 

'  that  tlie  diiciplei    uho,    upon  ibe  cdite  this  obwletc  work,  theiefjrc, 

new  and  improved  version,  are  a*'  appears  to  be  a  ray  abbord,  if  not  i 

•cried  lo  have  bet^D  called  chriiliant,  very  mischievous,  QadertaJiiDf ;  tbe 

or  iy  the  name  of  Ckrul,  on  or  learned  catholic  canoM  be  decaved 

ii/ore  ibc  coD<ersion  of  Saul,  were  byit;  but  ihooiandaof  theDDlevi- 

not  in  point  of  fact  so  denominated  ed  and  uDinformed   catboltcs  may 

till  eight  or  Utt  years  afterivards :  It  ii  curious  howevr    to    obame, 

ia  n^Hlity,  not  tilt  after  Saul's  con-  that  the  editor  himself  adnuia  in  ose 

version  had  been  of  great  cSect  to  plats  tliai  ibe  obnoxioiu    paKacei 

the  church,  and  amidst  other  mi-  cited,  have    been   corrrcted  in  ite 

Di»tTaliun^,  he  had  been  a  cO'pastor.  established  transiaiion  i  aodthiu.ai 

wJih    Batoabai    at    Actioch    fur  a  Dr.  Hyan  observes,  '*  bia  book  is  i 

tweJveiuonth — at  uhicb  time,   and  libel  ou  himself,  and  on  tboae  vbi 

not  till  which  time,   the  diaciples  republish  it."     For   otber   *«lasb<( 

first  assumed  ihi»  appellation.     See  remarks,  and  an  able  rcfolalioo  cf 

Acis    St-    26.      "  Aod    when    he  the  work  thus  offered,  we  bc^  lean 

(Barnabas)  bad  found  him  (Saul)  to  recommend  10  ibe    reader  Dr. 

he  brought  him  unto  Aniioch.   And  Edward  Ryan's  "Analysis  of  Ward's 

it  came  to  pass  that  .a  whole  year  Errata   of  the    Protestant    Bibic  \ 

they  assembled  themselves  with  the  in   which    the    writer    abuDdanily 

church,  and  taught  much  people :  vindicates    the    tranilatori    of  the 

and  the  disciples  were  called  chris-  established  venion  from  all  cha^ 

lions  first  at  Aniioch."     Tbe  varia-  of  prrjudice  and  panialily,  and  ab^jr 

tion  now  olfered,  therefore,  though  retorts    upon  the    present    aiuxiy- 

more  commodious  to  the  tenets  of  mous   editor,   by  proving  thai  tbe 

tbe  tianslators,  is  altogether  incon-  (ole  object  he  could  have  in  view, 

groous  with  the  series  of  apostolic  is  that  of  exposing  tbe   Protea»t 

events,  and  cannot   be   maintained  Bible  and  the  Protestant  dergyto 

without  a  gross  anacbronism.  ridkulc  and  coDtctnpt,  which  nev^ 

"  Errata  af  the  Protestant  Bible,  Ibeless,  we  hope,  be  will  be  as  kitdc 

or     the     Truth    of     Ibe     English  able  to  accompliah  in  IrelaDd  as  «e 

Translations     examined,     Itc.     by  arc  1 
Tbomas  Ward ;  a  new  edition,  care-         " 

fully  revised  and  corrected.     Dub-  or  K 

lin."     The   work   of  which    this  on  tl 

new  edition    is   given    is    nearly  a  siiy 

century  and  a  half  old  :  it  confines  by  C 

its  examination  to  the  dd  English  Dr. 

BUndards  of  1562^  1^6;,  and  IA79.  to  hi 
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with  so  recondite  a  criticism,   and  manners;     ancient     learning    and 
«o  sound  a  judgment,  that  we  can-  opinions.      The  second    part    em- 
not  avoid  wishing  he   had  been  a  braces  the  subject  of  corrective  or 
little  more  particular  in  giving  h'm  emendatory  cnticisia,  and  extends 
own     opirion     upon     controverted  to  the  same  number   of  chapters 
passages^  and  even  on  controverted  as    the    first.      It    examines    the 
doctrines^  than  he  has  chosen  to  do.  sources  and  different  kinds  of  false 
He  has  in  general  stated  the  anta-  readings :   the  explication  of  scpa- 
gonist    arguments    so    impartially,  rate  words,  and    6f  combinations 
that    the  young   student  is  almost  of    words j     the    number,     scope, 
always  left  to  his  own  sole  discri-  design,  and  connection  of  the  scrip- 
raination,    and  ia  cases  where  the  ture  books,  with  the  different  sorts 
argiunents    are    equals     and «  the  of   composition    to    be    found    ia 
'U'cight  of  a  tutor  s  opinion  is  of  ne-  them  ;    apparent  contradictions    in 
cessity  to  turn  the  balance,  he  will  different  pans    of   scripture,    both 
find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  deter-  in    history,   prophecy,    and  quota- 
mine  on  which  side  the  truth  lies,  tion  ^    apparent    contradictions    to 
This,  in  our  opii^ion^  is  t6  be  im-  reason  and   moraUty,    and    to  ac- 
partial    over-much.     When   indeed  knowledged  matters  of  fact.     The 
a  writer  addresses  the  world  at  large,  work  is  worthy  ot  a  second  edition, 
which  is  composed  of  every  diver-  which  we  shall  soon  eptpect  to  see 
sity  of  sects  and  parties,    such   a  announced. 

conduct  is  highly  desirable,  and  we  **  Remarks  on  the  two  last  peti- 
have  a  right  to  expect  It }  but  when  tions  in  the  Lord's  Prayer:*'    by 
a  tutor  delivers  a  coarse  of  lectures  Granville     Sharp,     12mo.        "  A 
to  his  pupils,  whose  minds  are  in-  letter  to  Granville  Sharp,  Esq.  re- 
tended  to  be  formed  by  his  instruc-  spectiig  his  rema.ks  on  the  two  last 
tions,  be  does  not  fulhl  the  whole  petitions    in    the    Lord's     ^ray^r. 
of  his  duty  if  he  foibear  to  state  From  a  country  clergyman,  l2mo." 
to  them  the  result  of  his  own  pia-  We  have  here  another  proof  ot  the 
turer  judgment  upon  the  different  very  extraordinary  attempt  to  es^ 
subjects  discussed.    The  man  who  tabiish  doctrines  upon  the  doubt- 
is  quali6ed  for  a   tutor    ought    to  ful  meaning  of  a  Gn^ek  article.    The 
have  an  opinion  of  bis  own;  if  he  peiitions  referred  to  are.  Mat.  vi. 
have   none,  he  is  completely  dis-  13,  'andk-ad  us  nut  into  tempta- 
qualified  by  this  very  circumsu nee ;  tion,    but    deliver    us  lium   evil;* 
and  if  he  have,  to  suppress  it  is  not  {yov  icoyY,fo\))  which  Mr.  Sharp  con- 
to  exhibit  impartiality,    but  cow-  rends    ought   to   be   transLilcd,    in 
ardice :    it  is  not  candour,  •  but  a  consequence  of  the  definite  article 
dereliction  of  duty.     The  work  is  being  employed,  and  the  adjective 
divided   into    two    parts.      In   the  having  no  substantive  in  the  sams 
first,    which     extends     to     eight  sentence  to  agree  with  it,  "firom 
chapters,  our  author  discusses  the  the    evil    one,"    or    "prince    of 
following  subjects :    scripture   ma-  dsmons.**      Now   it   so    happens, 
nuscripts  and  editions;  the  original  that  the  very  same  expression  oc*- 
languagesi  the  kindred  languages }  curs  at  least  fifteen  times  in  the 
versions;    the  occasion,  scope,  and  course  of  the  New  Testaxnept,  in 
other  circumstances  of  the  books  of  many  of  which    it    is    impossible 
scripture ;  comparison  of  scripture  thus  to  render  it,  though  in  othen 
with  itself^    ancient  history^  and  such  a  rendering  ia  fdXx  and  correct, 

and 
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and  is.  actually  given  in  our  received 
version.  While  these  last  are  tri- 
umphantly laid  held  of  by  the  ve- 
nerablc  critic  before  us,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  admit  that,  in  regard  to 
one  of  them  which  )ie  examines^, 
Mat.  V.  39.  pij  avriarrfva  rw  Trow^px, 
*'  resist  hot  evil  5"  his  rule  cmnut 
by  any  critical  contortion  what* 
ever  be  made  to  apply,  for  that 
the  text  can  only  mean  "  any  evil 
marf,  or  human  bting,"  and  not 
••  the  evil  one,  *  or  prince  of 
daemons."  And  as  there  are  se- 
veral other  places  in  which  the 
same  phrase  occurs,  and  upon 
which  Mr.  Sharp  is  totally  silent, 
we  must  take  it  for  granted  ihat  in 
these  also  he  has  found  him<;elf 
equally  foiled.  New  con%'erts, 
however,  are  generally  warmer 
than  old  professors,  and  some  no- 
viciates are  apt  to  think  themselves 
wiser  than  their  master :  and  hence 
what  Mr.  Sharp  has  prudently  de- 
clined to  attempt,  the  country 
clergyman  before  us,  who  has  im- 
bibed Mr.  Sharp's  Greek  iiccidrnce, 
has  attempted  for  him.  By  giving 
a  round-about  rendering,  a  remote 
paraphrase,  instead  of  a  direct  ver- 
sion, this  gentleman  flatters  him- 
self that  he  is  able  to  introduce 
the  '*  evil  one,"  or  "  prince  of 
daemons/*  into  this  la>t  text ;  as 
he  thinks  also  that  he  has  ingrnuity 
enough  to  accomplish  in  1  Cor.  v. 
13. B^apslrs  rov  itovr^poy  e^  yju-cov  avrxt 
"  put  away  from  amongst  you  that 
wicked  person."  The  country 
clergyman,  however,  finds  this  a 
more  Herculean  task,  than  even 
the  preceding  effort ;  and  incapa- 
ble of  perfectly  sati^ifying  himself, 
hp-flaodestly  concludes  with  a  "  sus- 
picion of  possible  error  in  the  text." 
The  fair  conclusion  from  which  is, 
that  the  country  clergyman,,  rather 
than  give  up  his  theory,  is  disposed 
to  give  up  his  bible.    How  distress- 


ing to  every  sober  critic  i%  it  t'.-  ?r- 
hold  sound  arguments  and  d-v 
texts  of  scripture  neglected  in  pv- 
fiult  of  such  illusory  ph^n?.T% 
such  mere  Will  o'  the  whivp*.  .• 
are  here  offered  to  u«. :  to  su^r  f 
the  doctrines  of  thcTrinirv,  sr-  " 
the  personality  of  the  d^xU,  r:> 
mainly,  it  nut  chiefly,  to  der  '.j 
upon  an  imaginary  power  in  : 
Greek  article,  when  placed  in  ^  ^i'- 
ticular  position. 

"  A  Dissertation  upon  tbr  Ixrrr. 
of  St.  John,  &c.  by  Richard  L..  -.  - 
rence,    LL.  D.'*    8vo.        Whatei'^ 
falls  from  the  pen  of  this  scute :  : 
excellent  writer  is  sure  to  be  wc- 
thy  of  attention  :  and  in  the  fir 
before  us,  he  gives  the  substance  :: 
his    sermons  upon   the   subject  d 
the    Logos,     preached    before   t:e 
University   of  Oxford.     What  wi: 
the  direct  da  use  of  St.  John's  u>ii:; 
the  term  Aoyo^,  or  as  we  have  .: 
translated  in  our   received  ?cn»w>r, 
wordi  as*  also  what  was  tiie  'ivaart- 
diaie  idea  he  attached  to  ^ciern, 
has  been   a  subject  of  conirovtrrf 
for  many  ages.  Some  critics  conceive 
the  f  vangelist  had  a  reference  to  the 
mimra  dii,  or  memra  dadonoi  (>i  c: 
Targumists,  which  they  conctivr  ♦ » 
have  implied   a   divine   peison  u- 
tinct  from    Jehovah  :    oibrrs  crc- 
ceive  the  evangelist  to  hare  1  ju  ir. 
view  certain  doctrines  of  the  -A.^-\- 
andrine  school,  which,  as  carlr  2, 
the  period  before  us,   they  «opp«J?e 
to  have   been   interwoven  in  scire 
parts  of  Judea  with  the  doctrine?  of 
the  gospel ;  a  third  cla^  tracr  ihf 
origin  of  the  term  in  the  lieterod;i 
opinions  of  the  Gnostics,  wbiib  c[<  • 
nions  St.  John  Js  hereby  conceived 
to  oppose ;    while  a  fourth  refer  tie 
term  to  the  same  terra  as  etnploj«l 
in   Psalm   xxxiti.    6,  and  conceive 
that    the  £vangelist    had  his  ne 
directed  to  this  text  at  the  time  oi 
writing.     Dr,  Lawrence  does  oct 
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appear    inclined    to  'any   of   these 
coiiccpJions.     He  believes  the  term 
to    be  employed  by  the  Evangelist 
as  a  characterisiic  metonymy  of  the 
^Messiah ;  and  that,  instead  of  im- 
porting the  mere  attribute  of  rea- 
son or  wisdom,  as  contended  for  by 
the  sect  of  Unitarians,,  it  is  a  direct 
personal   appellative,    and    was   so 
regarded    by   the    primitive  chris- 
tians.  His  arguments  npon  iliis  last 
point  appear  to  us  conclusive  5  and 
the  whole  tract  is  till<  d  with  a  de- 
gree of  research,  learning,  ingenu- 
ity,  and  candour,  that  will  entitle 
it    to   the  serious  perusal  of  chris- 
tians of  every  denomination. 

As    collaterally  connected   with 
this  subject,   we  shall  next  notice 
Mr.  Jerningham*s    "   Alexandrian 
School )  or  a  Narrative  of  the  Kirst 
Christian  Professors  in  Alexandria  j 
with  Observations  on  the  influence 
they  Rtill  maintain  over  the  Esta- 
blished Church.*'     We   have  just 
censured    the   absurdity  of  found- 
ing the  doctrine  of  a  trinity  and  of 
a  personal  Satan   upon    the  casual 
position  of  a  Greek   article :    per- 
haps the  absurdity  is  quite  as  great 
that  refers  either   the   one   or  the 
other  of  these  tenets  to  the  school 
of  Alexandria.     Mr.  Jerningham, 
however,     not    only    ascribes    the 
doctrine  of  a  trinity  to  this  school 
of  ancient  philosophy,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  die  doctrines  of  original 
sin,    predestination,    and  justifica- 
tion  by  faith.     We   believe   with 
Dr.  Lawrence,    that  the  platonism 
of  Alexandria  has  had  far  less  to  do 
with  the  christian  religion  at  any 
time  than   is   generally  contended 
for.    It  suits  the  Convenience,  how- 
ever, of  some  sects  of  christians  to 
suppose  such  a  connexion,    and  it 
has  been  -supposed,  and  the  su^o^ 
sition  has  been  supported  accord- 
ingly.   The  tnnity  of  Plato,  ccr- . 
taioly^.  does  not   in    a  variety   of 


points  quadrate  with  that  of  the 
sacred  scripturtsj  neither  does  that 
of  Aristotle,  nor  that  of  P)  thagoras, 
nor  that  of  Vedas,  or  of  the  Zen- 
davesta,  nor  of  the  Edda  j  nor  do 
the  six  last  in  every  respect  quad- 
rate with  each  other.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  has  never  yet  been 
decided,  how  the  general  outlines 
of  a  doctrine  of  this  extraDrdinary 
kind,  whatever  differences  it  may 
possess  in  the  detail,  could  have 
been  started  in  such  different  and 
unconnected  parts  of  the  world, 
and  at  such  different  periods  of 
time.  Nor  has  it  yet  been  proved 
that  the  christian  religion  is  not 
just  as  much  indebted  to  any  one 
of  tht  ie  (liferent  sects  or  systems 
as  to  any  other  i  to  the  Zendavesta 
as  to  Plato,  to  the  Vedas  as  to  the 
eclectism  of  Alexandria.  The 
doctrine  of  originr'l  sin,  which  is 
another  terrible  stumbling-block  to 
our  author,  is  daily  exemplified  in 
hereditary  corpoieal  diseases.  Mor- 
bid habits  of  body  are  so  well 
known  to  be  propagated  from  ge- 
neration to  generation,  that  no- 
body doubts  of  the  fact,  or  wonders 
at  it,  or  calls  the  benevolence  or 
the  wisdotn  of  the  Deity  into,  ques- 
tion upon  the  subject.  Why  then 
should  we  object  to  th<?  same  fact 
when  applied  to  the  mind  ?  why 
may  not  morbid  moral  habits  be 
propagable  in  the  same  manner  as 
corporeal,  without  infringing  upon 
the  wiidjm  or  the  beneficence  of 
the  great  Creator.  We  apply  this 
remark  more  especially  to  those 
who,  with  the  author  before  us, 
resolve  the  mind  as  well  as  the* 
body  into  a  mere  modification  of 
matter,  and  believe  the  former  to 
be  as  much  the  immediate  result  of 
sexual  union  as  the  latter. 

"  Thoughts  on  Prophecy  j   par- 
ticularly   as    connected    with    the 
Present  Times  j  supported  by  His- 
tory. 
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lorf.     Bj  G.  R.  Hioan."  Bvo.    An-  John ;  by  Tliomaa  Hftvkios.'  Etd. 

«tber  attempt    to  make  Bonapne  Mr.  Hawkini  modestly  fofcgixi  dJ 

one  of  the  grand  moving  ^^vois  of  claim   to  scholarship  ia  ihc  mo- 

both  the  old  and  new  I'esiaments,  mixicenient    of  his  voliunc;  juj, 

■  chief  object  of  the  prophrcics  of  in  various  placet  we  bare  rood  la 

Daniel,  St.  Faui,  and  the  Revela-  perceive   that  his  dinTowfl  i;  li 

tiona.     Bonaparte,  it  sccmi,  U  ihe  jiut  as  it  is  modest.     Be,  oerciilK- 

Antiochus  Ejiiphanes  of  tbp  boak  lei^s,  appears  to  be  a  wortbj'g^dei- 

of  Daniel,    and    the  iotignihcent  cellenc   man,    ainbitiooi  of  dinni 

Alexander     of     Russia     the     king  lervice  to  the  larger,  aod  nxn  iiD- 

-of   the    south.      The    meeting  of  poriant  body  of  the  unlearned.  Y'e 

these  two  emperors  oo  the  Nictucn,  with'  him  success  :n  hit  unienii.- 

at  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  is  as  clearly  iog :    and   we   with,  at  the  ast 

predicted,    in   ilie  opinion  of  the  time,    that,    before  he  veatnra  <c> 

-  present  bierophant,  as  was  the  de-  appeal    to   the    public   tpio,  be 

ilruction  of  Jerusalem ;   and  even  would  atudjr  a  little  roofc  Aa^f. 

the  nanae  itself  of  Bonaparte  is  now  and  be  a  little  more  able  to  noiif 

discovered    to    have  b«n  carefully  the  character  of  the  critic  to  ibn 

locked  up  in  the  mystical  number  of  the  expounder. 
of  the  Ix^it  in  the  apoc:alypse ;  for         "  The   Fatben  of  the  Engttli 

behold !  Mr.  Hioan  fiai  deciphered  Cbarch :    or  a  Selection  frooi  ibc 

it  in  ihe  name  of  the  French  Em-  Writings    of    the  RefomxB  idJ 

peror.     A  little  legerdemain,  how-  early    Protestant    Divines  of  il>c 

ever,    has    been    found    neceisary  Church    of    England."   Bk.   Vt 

upon  this  last  subject :    for  Bona-  have    already  noticed    thii  t«^. 

parte,    u  it  is  commonly  written,  and  with  approbalioD.  Ttwiotamc 

cannot  be  made,  by  any  dexterity,  before  us  contains  selecttoM  fra 

to  bend    to  the  number  of  dOO ;  the  writings  t£  Dr.  Launcekn  B<<1- 

and  it  is  hence   necessary  for  our  ley,  coiuin  to  tbebiabopofUiesinie 

author  to  change  it  to  Bonneparle  name ;     and    from   the  eicditiii 

{BawrrapTi))  under  which  alteration  sermons  of  Dr.  Ijaiitner.    VebtK 

k   may  certainly,    like  a  thoasand  also    King    Edward's   Cttecbiiir, 

other    worda,    indicate  this  aggre-  and,  prefixed  to  it,  the  royal  iajwc' 

gate  amount.     It  only  remains  for  tion  with  which  it  was  utigiii'^' 

M.  Hioan   lo  contend  lanher  that  published.     In  a  uote  arcane il>^ 

the  dynasty  of  the  Bonapancs  do  forty-two   articles,    which  nw^rf 

sot  know  their  own  name,  and  that  the  sanction  of  the  clergy  in  («■ 

Bothing  but  judicial  blindnets  could  vocation  at  the  same  time  S6  il^ 

prevent  them  from   spelling  it  aa  catechism.    The  volume  al»  ^ 

be  has  done  in  the  preient  instance,  tains  the  lives  of  LatiiDcr  sod  Kin; 

«nd  as  it  now  appears,   St.  John  Edward    from   Fox's  Maityro'^' 

intended  it  should  have  been  spelt  interspened  with  no  tnull  poti'X' 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago. 
How  much  is  it  to  be  lamented  that 
time  and  talrjits  thould  be  thus  ex- 
faanated  in  fumiahing  new  grounds 
of  dilemma  to  the  christian,  and 
new  grouodi  of  ridicule  to  the  in- 
fidel! 

"A  Commentary  on   tbs  lint, 
aecoDd,  and  third  Eristic*  of  St. 
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"  The  Works  of  the  Right  Reve-  the  discourses  are  corrected  and 
rend  Father  in  God  Ezckiel  Hop-  discrinunated.  The  work  is  dedi- 
kios,  D.  D.  &c.  now  first  collect-  cated  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  ap- 
ed, arraoged,  and  revised,  with  a  pears,  frooi  the  dedication,  to  be 
life  of  the  author,  and  a  copious  peculiarljr  attached  to  the  bishop*t 
index;  by  Josiab  Pratt,  B.  D.  writings,  and  whose  *'  frequent 
F.  A.  S.  4  vols."  8vo.  Mr.  Pratt  inquiries  after  them  have  contri-^ 
may  be  regarded  as  general  editor  buted  (we  are  told)  to  recal  bioi 
of  the  fathers  of  the  latter  ages  of  rapidly  into  notice,  and  conscqotot 
the  English  Church.  He  is  well  estimation." 
known  to  have  edited  Bishop  Hall's  "  Essays  on  the  Nature,  Order, 
Works  in  ten  volumes  8vo.  before  Privileges,  and  Duties  of  the  Cbrit- 
he  commenced  the  present  under-  tian  Church;  with  an  addreas  oa 
taking ;  and  it  has  been  hinted  to  Personal  Religion :  by  Charles 
us  that  he  by  no  means  intends  to  Dewhirst."  6vo.  This  writer  at* 
close  with  Bishop  Hopkins.  In  the  sumes  rather  too  much  in  taking 
publication  before  us,  we  perceive  his  own  individual  church  or  meet- 
much  more  labour  than  usually  ing  as  a  model  for  the  chriatiaa 
characterises  the  task  of  even  edi-  church  in  general.  Yet  he  mean* 
torsbip;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  well,  and  there  is  for  the  most 
.to  render  it  almost  a  misnomer  to  call  part,  a  liberality  and  candour  in 
this  the  ''  fForks*^  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  bis  manner  with  which  we  are 
since  it  is  in  a  y^ry  considerable  pleased.  He  has,  however,  a  rooted 
degree  the  work  of  Mr.  Pratt  htm-  inveteracy  against  the  admissioa  of 
self.  Some  of  these  pieces  having  human  authority  in  ecclesiastical 
been  taken  from  the  bishop's  concerns,  which  be  declares  to  be 
mouth  (for  be  often  spoke  from  ''  a  debasing  and  pernicious  jienti^ 
the  pulpit  extempore)  by  the  pen  roent,  which,  during  the  first  three 
of  a  ready  writer,  though  they  con-  centuries,  never  entered  into  ike 
tained  his  genuine  sentiments,  yet  minds  of  christians.**  Now,  witlv- 
were  not  sufficiently  finished  for  out  pretending  to  know  so  much  of 
the  press.  To  finish  them  for  this  the  secret  motions  of  the  mirufs  of 
purpose  has  cost  the  editor  much  christians  at  the  period  here  re- 
patient  labour  and  minute  atten*  ferred  to,  we  will  only  observe, 
tion.  The  orthography,  he  tells  that  such  a  conduct  entered  at 
us,  needed  but  little  alteration:  least  into  their  actions:  it  is  uik 
the  punc4ttation  was  very  defective  .*  necessary  to  cite  quotations  upoA 
the  style  colloquial :  the  metaphors  this  subject :  every  one  who  is  ao- 
were  sometimes  so  puerile,  or  so  quainted  with  the  writings  of  Eu- 
offensive,  as  to  excite  disgust  rather  seblus,  Tertullian,  and  Cyprian, 
than  any  honourable  and  virtuous  is  able  to  cttefi>r  himself:  and  our 
feelings.  All  these,  where  n*^  author  ought  to  have  been  better 
cessary,  are  altered  and  omitted;  acquainted  with  these  writings  than 
yet  Mr.  Pratt  informs  us,  for  the  he  hereby  proves  himself  to  have 
gratification  of  the  curious,  of  dif-  been. 

terent  places    where    the   originals  ^*  Sketches   of  Human  Nature ; 

may    be    perused.      The  scripture  or   Hints    chiefiv    relnting  to  the 

quotations   are   for   the    most  part'  Duties  and   Dimculties   that  occur 

given  in  the  standard  version  :    and  in  the    Intercourse    of    Christians 

the  divisions    and    subdivisions  of  with   one   another   and   with    the 

world : 
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\v'orld :  by  William  Innes^  Don- 
dec.*'  8vo.  Air.  Innes  appears  to 
be  a  iiiore  violent  enemy'  to  hninan 
authority  in  matters  of  reiigioo 
than  Ms.  Dewhirst ;  and  openly 
avows  his  belief  that  ercry  such 
obtrusion*  whether  in  regard  to 
discipline  or  ceremony »  however 
sanctioned  by  ancient  usage^  ve- 
nerable names,  or  ap)>arej]t  utility, 
Is  not  only  void  of  obligation,  but 
a  needless  and  presumptuous  in- 
fripgement  on.  the  prcrogati^'e  of 
the  great  author  of  oor  salvation. 
Yet  we  have  seen  nothing  in  the 
course  of  this  little  volume  to  sup- 
port so  high  sounding  a  denuncia- 
tion. There  is  too  much  general 
deficiency  in  it  to  expect  that  Mr. 
Innes  will  put  any  established 
church  into  danger  of  Innovation. 
•  "  The  Works  of  the  Rev.  John 
Newton^  late  Rector  of  the  United 
Parishes  of  St.  Mary,  Wdolnoth, 
and  St.  Mary,  Woolchnrch  Haw. 
Published  by  direction  of  his  exe- 
cutory, JO  vols.**  J2mo.  More 
than  half  the  matter  contained  in  this 
collection  has  been  long  before  the 
world,  and  a  fliir  estimate  has  hence 
been  formed  of  its  general  merits 
and  detects.  The  new  matter  shews  in 
every  characteristic  its  family  alli- 
ance with  the  old  :  and  proceeding 
from  the  same  source,  it  is  impreg- 
Dited  with  the  same  spirit.  The 
friend  of  Cowfjer,  and  a  friend  es- 
teemed for  his  talents,  as  well  as 
for  his  moral  goodness,  mast  ne- 
cessarily bring  with  him  nn  small 
recommendation  even  to  the  re- 
public of  letters.  The  style  of 
Newton  is  less  polished^  than  that 
of  Cowper,  but  we  can  often  per- 
ceive twinklings  of  the  same  ge- 
nius}  the  same  independency  of 
spirit  ',  the  same  originality  of 
thought ;  the  same  benevolence  and 
milk  of  human  nature.  There  are 
few  letters  more  interesting    than 


those  now  before  as  :  and  espedi!!r 
than  such  of  them  as  appear  u 
have  been  addressed  to  the  autb.rr 
of  "  The  Task/  though  the  name 
is  concealed  under  asterisks.  WrtL 
the  peculiar  train  of  Mr.  Nevtos'* 
religious  tenets  we  do  not  intrrfere . 
they  have  long  been  known  to  the 
public/  and,  whether  right  ck 
wrong,  appear  to  be  niakii^  dafy 
inroads  amongst  as.  We  wilt  cs]'y 
add,  that  his  mode  of  sapportin^ 
them  is  bis  own  ;  and  that  we  hs^ 
seldom  seen  them  supported  ^* 
plausibly. 

*  Classical     Elocution :      or    sn 
Essay  on  the  Delivery  of  Scrmcrs, 
and    the    Performance    of    Public 
Prayer,    &c.  by  the  Rer.   W.  J. 
Rees,    M.  A.    Rector    of  C^coS;, 
Radnorshire^   &c.'*    12mo.     It  is  s 
very  liigh  recommendation  of  this 
tracts  that  it  was  originally  written 
by    the      society    for      promotlag 
christian     knowledge    and    chnrct 
union  in  the  dioce^  of  St.  Darii, 
and  that  it  is  pnblished  with  ibrrr 
approbation,  and  under  their  sec- 
tion.    But  it  is  necessary  that  tbc 
reader  should  in  some  measure  be- 
come acquainted    with    the  origia 
and  nature  T>f  the  society  we  now 
allude  to.  .  When  the  present  okHt 
excellent  and  learned  bishop  of  Sl 
David*s^  Dr.  Burgess/  was  hrst  ?p- 
pointCii  to  this  prelacy^   instcsd  cf 
forming  a  determination  to  held  ir 
only  till  a  richer  see  cooid  be  ob- 
tained,   as    has     been     the     uni- 
form practice   of    bis  predecessors 
for  a  century  or   two  past,  be  rp- 
solvcd,    at  once,  -  notwithstaDdir-^ 
it  is  the  poorest  prelacv  in  the  hie- 
rarchy,  to  unite   himself  to  it  tx 
life ;  to  labour  with  all  his  mtgo: 
to  render -the  clergy   in   his  0^:^ 
diocese    respectable   in    regard    t" 
^education  ;  and  to  snppre!!^,  t<  ^r 
as  example  and    argument   migli 
weigh,  that  absurd  and  frantic  sec* 
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r}f  religionists,  that,  under  the  name  Morals  considered :  wilh  a  View  to 
of  jumpers,   thus  called   from   the  the  Disposition  and  Measures   re- 
extravagance  of  their  motions  and  quired   for  its  Improvement.      To 
gesticulations,  so  largely  infringed  which   is  subjoined  an  Address  to 
oa  his  diocese,  and  drew  so  many  young     Clergymen,     intended    to 
of  the  poorer  and   more  ignorant  guard  them  against  some  prevalent 
inhabitants  after  them.    To  effect  Errors.**  8vo. 
this  benevoWnt  and  useful  purpose  *'  2^al  without  Bigotry  :    or  an 
vras  instituted  the  society  here  re-  Antidote  to  the  Aspersions  of  the 
ferred  to :    the    direct  objects    of  Author  of   **  Zeal   without  Inno- 
whicb  are,  to  distribute  bibles  and  vation.*'  8vo. 
common   prayer-books    at  reduced  We  unite  these  together,  as  an- 
prices  among  the  poor;  and  todis-  tagonist  publications.    The  author 
tribute  gratis  a  variety  of  tt)e  most  of  the  first  is  extremely  alarmed  at 
useful  and  popular  religious  tracts  the  want  of  **  life  and  eflPect**  with 
both  in  Welsh  and  English  :  to  es«  which  he  charges  the  general  state 
tabltsh  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  of    the    ministry    in    our    parish 
clergy  of  the  diDcese :  to  facilitate,  churches,  and    at    the    appearance 
by  public  subscription,  the  means  of  ''  half-empty  pews,"  instead  of 
of  education  to  young  men  intend-  a  **  crowded  auditory,  hanging  on 
ed  for  the  established  ministry  in  the  preacher's  lips,'*  which  is  the 
the  same  diocese,  the  education  to  natural   result  of  this  lifelessness. 
be  within   the   said  k>oundary :    to  He  is  next  extremely  indignant  at 
encourage     the     establishment    of  the  means  taken  by  Dissenters  in 
English    schools,    and    of   Sunday  general, .  and    especially    by    those 
schools.      The  essay  before  us  is  who  are  called  the  evangelical  cler* 
intended  to  promote  that  part  of  gy,  in  order  to   fill   up  their  own 
this  general  plan,  which  consists  in  places  of  public  w<A'ahip  at  the  ex- 
properly  preparing  young  men  for  pence  of  the  parish  churches  $  and 
the    ministry    of    the     established  seems  to  regard  the  train  of  mea- 
cburch :    the  observations  it  con-  sures  pursued  as  a  kind  of  ecclesi- 
tains  are  for  the  most  part  highly  astical    poaching^    fof   which    the 
important  and   relative :    and  the  oilprits  ought  to  be  publicly  called 
very  estimable  author   appears .  to  to  account,  and   severely  branded. 
have  entered  into  the  full  spirit  of  He  is  more  especially  angry  at  the 
his  benevolent  and  right  reverend  success  of  these  opposers  of  the  es- 
patron  upon  this  momentous  sub-  tablished  church,   and  particularly 
ject.    We  ought  not  to  close  this  of   the    Methodist   or    evangelical 
article   without  hinting,    that   Dr.  branch,  from  their  paucity  of  all  ra- 
Burgess,  with  true  primitive  con-  tional  claim  to  popularity  and  reve- 
sfancy  to  the  charge  first  commit-  rential  esteem.      He  drscribes  them 
ted  to  htm,   has  refused  and  still  as  possessed  of  '^  vanity,  effrontery, 
continues  to  refuse,  the  ofier  of  ad-  coarseness,  of  the  want  of  that  af^ 
vancement  to  more  lucrative  posts;  fectionate     spirit     which     should 
being  inflexibly  resolved  to  spend  breathe  through    all  the   ministra- 
and    be    spent,     to    live    and    die  tions  of  a  Christian  teacher  )*'  and 
amongst  them,  as  their  pastor  and  as  "  commonly  appearing  before  a 
ecclesiastical  guide.  congregation   with   an  objurgatory 
"  Zeal   without  Innovation :    or  aspect.**      He  describes   their  ser- 
tbe  present  State  of  Religion  and  roons  as  '*  contemptible  in  the  ex- 
treme : 
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treroe:  we  are  disgusted,"  sayv  he« 
*'  bj  the  violation  of  all  the  ralea 
which  thp  coromoD  sense  of  man- 
kind teaches  them  to  expect  the  ob- 
aervance  of,  on  the  oocasioa.  It  is 
tnie  Indeedf  tbat  sooiething  is  beard 
About  Christy  aboot .  £iitli  and  ra- 

Cntanoe,  about  sin  and  grace :  but 
▼ain  wc  look  for  argumeat  or 
persuasion,  or  suavity,  or  reveren* 
tial  decbeaDOur.**  Finally,  be  cen- 
aures  their  powers  of  authorship, 
aa  severely  as  those  of  preaching; 
and  is  sordy  grieved  at  being  coui- 
pelled  "  to  see,  as  is  frequently  tbe 
case,  the  blessed  trotbs  of  the  Goa- 
pel  degraded,  by  being  associated 
with  newspaper  bombaat,  with  iai>- 
podence,  with  invective>  with  dot- 
age, with  drivelling  cant>  with  buf- 
foonery, and  acurrilityl  Who," 
aays  he,  **  can  read  these  despi- 
cable  publications,  without  thinking 
eoBtemptuously  of  all  who  abet 
them?'*  He  offers  many  important 
remarks  on  the  causes  that  have 
conspired  to  bring  the  established 
church  into  its  present  state  of  dis- 
repute, and  many  valuable  regular 
tions  by  which  it  may  gain  the  as* 
cendaocy  it  ought  ever  to  possess. 

In  opposition  to  this  writer,  the , 
author  of  "  Zeal  without  Bigotry," 
contends,  that  salvation  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  pale  of  any  particular 
cbuirh — that  *'  ail  that  Christianity 
requires  of  the  civil  magistrate  is 
to  let  it  alone  :**  that  "  toleration 
ought  not  io  be  solicited  as  an  in- 
dulgence-—that  it  is  a  right  to  which 
all  religionists  have  an  eqnal  ci^aini, 
and  no  government  can  withhold 
the  exercise  witliout  a  breadi  of 
duty ;  that  the  terms  clergy  and  laity 
are  entirely  of  Popish  origin ;  zad 
thatChriatiaoity  knows  of  no  such 
chartered  distinctions/' 

Wc  have  no  hcaiitation  in  stating^ 
that  the  first  of  these  two  writers^ 


in  the  midst  of  many  shitvd  ft* 
BarkSf  and   much  valuable  iiic!' 
mation,  deals  his  blows  mtkr  tn 
hardly,  and  indeed  too  inditcxuD- 
nately  against  the  numenxis  secti 
which  he  opposes.    But  wbilit  vt 
say  this  we  cannot  eapren  ourssio- 
nishment  at   the    total  igoor^^a 
of  ail  eodeaiaatieal  hisloiy,  whica 
characteriaea  aaost  ci  the  positios 
we  have  extracted  firom  the  psmpb- 
let  of  his  opponent.    Ooe  couli 
be  almost  tempted  to  bdiefe,  that 
he  had  otver  heard  of  a  Hmrcbj 
nnder  the  law,  or  of  the  sckctioo  ^ 
apostles  or   evangelists,  as  a  ^ii- 
tinct  claas  of  aptfitual  guides,  npoi 
the  first  pr ooaolgation  of  the  Goi- 
pel.    As  to  the  rest,  we  fieelj  oqd* 
feas  that  we  think  the  drardi  in 
far  less  danger   than  is  geaer^iif 
coneehred :    we  believe  that  some 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  iodced  t 
a  miserable,  if  not  at  an  ikrm^ 
Abi  but  the  very  efforts,  the  zeal 
and   aniaaation   winch  have  boo 
evinced  by  various  aectaries,  vbo 
perhaps  would  like  to  vitaoi  iti 
overthrow,  have  been  cao^,  tfd 
if  we  mistake  not,   will  noQ  ^ 
rivalled,   so  far  as  they  descrre  to 
be  rivatted,  by  the  regalir  ckcgi 
our  perish  churches  have  bees  pro* 
portiooably  filled,    and  boih  tii 
universities    are   at   this  moacrt 
boasting  of  a  greater  omober  of 
divinity  students  of  a  seiioos  cia* 
racter  than  they  have  koovn  ^ 
some  centuries  past.    la  the  tide 
of  huma»  d^enta,  evil«is  (ba$t^' 
ing  good,   and  the  ptoridcoce  m 
the  Supreme  Arbitef  caadoncs  to 
interpose  with  tta  protectii|g  f^' 
gy,  and  to  eflbet  tts  awn  col  bj 
k^  own   laeana,    and  m  t^i  off^ 
way. 

We  proceed  to  cnuBBWrtCi  ■' 
wc  cannot  exanoine  at  lsi^»  ^ 
sermons    and    diaeounes  tff  ^ 
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period  before  us.  Ambng  these  the 
'*  Posthumous  Sermons  on  several 
Subjects,  by  the  late  Rev.  W. 
Paley,  D.  D.  &c, "  arc  entitled  to 
our  foremost  atteotion*.  These  were 
p:u"tly  prepared  for  printing  by 
this  excellent  writer  a  short  time 
before  hi^  decease,  and  by  a  co- 
dicil to  his  will,  were  directed  to 
be  revised  and  printed  by  the  .Rev. 
Mr.  Stevenson,  at  the  expense  of 
the  testator's  eiLccntors,  to  be  dis- 
tributed gratis  among  the  poor 
of  his  own  parish.  .They  have 
been  published,  however,  to  pre- 
Tent  a  surreptitious  sale.  I'he 
Sermons  are  thirty-five  in  number : 
they  evince  a  truly  benevolent  and 
Christian  spirit,  and  are  character- 
ized by  all  the  writer's  originality 
of  thought  and  manner. 

"  Two  volumes  of  Sermons : 
by  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  A.  M. 
&c."  8vo.  Many  of  these  have 
been  for  some  years  before  the 
public,  but  they  api^ear  to  have 
been  retouched.  The  rest  are 
miscellaneous,  and,  pretty  gene- 
rally evince  the  writer's  political 
tenets— some  of  them  indeed  full 
as  much  as  his  theological.  He 
is  a  friend  to  toleration  in  its  ut- 
most extent ;  and  shews  peculiar 
anxiety  to  liberate  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  from  all  their  political  dis- 
abilities. 

"  Practical  Sermons:  by  Abra- 
ham Recs,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c,  2 
vols."  8vo.  These  Sermons  are 
fifty  in  number:  they  seem  studi- 
ously to  avoid  all  doctrinal  points, 
and  as  the  title-page  expresses,  are 
almost  exclusively  confined '  to 
practical  topics.  Many  of  these  to* 
pics  are  of  the  utmost  moment: 
the  style  is  clear  and  well  modu- 
lated, argumentative  rather  than 
persuasive,  and  elegant  rather  than 
oratorical.  By  those  who  unite  in 
Dr.  Rees's  religious  s«ntimenti»,  w« 


have   no  doubt  they  will  be  read 
with  attention,  and  with  profit. 

'*  Six  Sermons  on  the  following 
subjects  :  Baptism :  Confirmation : 
the  Vows  of  Baptism  and  Confir- 
mation :  the  Lord's  Supper.  By 
John  Scott,  A.  B.  Vicar  North 
Ferrity,  &c."  12mo.  The  extent 
of  this  title  renders  it  unneces- 
sary for. us  to  say  more  than  that 
the  author  has  fulfilled  what  he  has 
undertaken  with  sericAisncss,  and  an 
affectionate  concern  for  the  best 
interests  of  man.  His  style  is  plain, 
iand  little  ornamented  :  but  his  ob« 
jrct  is  praiseworthy,  and  we  wish 
him  success. 

"  Sermons  and  other  Discourses : 
by  tiie  late  Rev.  Samuel  Laving- 
ton,  of  Bideford,"  8vo.  These  Ser- 
mons are  selected  from  a  large 
portfolio  of  the  remains  of  a  wor- 
thy dissenting  minister.  They  arc 
written  upon  the  Calvinistic  system, 
and  not  always  with  classical  cor- 
rectness of  style  :  but  they  discover 
much  earnestness  and  fervour  of 
heart ;  and  are  tesselated  with  pas- 
sages of  considerable  pathos  and 
spirit. 

"  Discourses  on  the  Miracles 
and  Parables  of  our  Blessed  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ :  by  the 
Rev.  William  Dodd,  LL.  D.'*  The 
author  bf  these  Sermons  has  long 
been  known  to  the  public  by  an 
ignominious  death  for  forgery.-— 
What  could  be  the  reason  for  drag- 
ging him  once  more  into  noon-day 
we  know  not :  the  Discourses  have 
litde  more  than  ordinary  merit, 
and  do  not  appear  to  be  judiciously 
selected. 

Of  the  single  sermons  of  the 
year,  we  perceive  a  considerable 
number,  and  by  far  the  best,  in 
point  of  composition,  directed  to  th» 
subject  of  propagating  Christianity 
in  India.  Such  is  Dr.  Buchanan's 
very  admirable  and  spirited  '*  Star 
-X"  ia 
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in  the  East:*'    Dr.  Barrow's,  on  entitled  *'  The  Gospel^  be^  pso- 

**  The  Expediency  of  translating  moted  by  NatxMial  Schools  ;**  Mr. 

our  Scriptures  into  several  of  the  £d.  Parsons*a  *'  True   Fatnol."  i 

Oriental  languages  V*   another,   on  Fast  Sermon,    preached   at  Lnds, 

the  same  subject,  by  Mr.  F.Wrang«  February  8,  18€9i   Mr.  S.  l^Kyne's 

baai I   a  third,  by  Mr.  £.  Nares ;  "  Way  to  Heave»  delioeatcd \" and 

and  a  fourth  by  Mr.  J.  Dudley.  Mr.  Belsham's,    <*  On   the  Dea&k 

Of  the  rest  we  may  floentkui  Mr.  of  the  Rev^.  Tbeophiiaa  Lindscj,. 

Wrangbam's  assise  Sermon  preach*  M.  A.* 
ad  at  St.  Peter's  Gathe4ral>  York, 
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CHAP.  11. 


PHYSICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL, 

Compreftending  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Natural  History,  AgricuUurei 
Chemvtlry,  Experimental  Philosophy,  Mechanics ^  M&ihcmatics,  Ar^ 
chitecture.  Life  Annuities,  and  Arithmetic, 


W£  shall  open  t6is  chapter 
with  noticing  a  woi'k  that 
may  have  a  very  material  Influence 
upon^tbe  aggregate  health  and  ma- 
hidies  of  the  country :  we  mean  the 
*'  Pham^acopobia  Collcgii  Regalia' 
Medicorum  Londinensis /'  and  in 
considering  its  merits  and  contents, 
we  shall  unite  with  it  Dr.  Powell's 
official  translation  and  commen- 
tarv,  entitled,  '*The  Phnrmaco- 
poiia  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy* 
sicians  of  London,  I8O9,  translated 
into  English,  with  notes,  &c/* 

The  original  work,  whicby  as 
tistial,  is  in  Latin,  commences  with 
observing  in  its  preface,  that  it  is  now 
nearly  22  years  i^ince  the  publica- 
fion  of  the  late  Pharmacopoeia ;  and 
that  the  present  has  been  imposed 
Upon  the  College  by  (be  daily  cul- 
tivation and  great  perfection  of  na- 
tural knowledge,  especially  in  the 
two  branches  of  Chemistry  and 
Botany,  which  are  so  intimately 
connected  with*  medicine.  We  are 
told  that  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
intention,  the  college  found  many 
things  in  the  late  Pharmacopoeia-, 
that  but  ill  accorded  with  the  pre- 
sent niore  perfect  state  of  the  me- 
dical art,  and  very  much  that  was 
at  variiancc  with  the  nomenclature 
that  has  lately  been  introduced  intb 
natural  science.  A  degree  of 
Biicntioo,  It  is  added/  has  been  exer* 


cised  u^oA  these  poitits ;  as  also  Iti 
Regulating  the  measure  of  liqiiids^ 
so  as  to  give  to  this  mode  of  divi- 
sion distinct  terms  from  the  mca* 
sure  of  solids,  and  to  graduate  such 
divisions  more  accurately.  We 
concui*  with  Dr.  Powell  in  the 
main,  iii  regarding  this  preface  as 
a  specinien  of  elegant  latinity ;  but 
when  the  College  tell  us  in  its  opeu- 
ing,  that  they  have.  revolvQd  *'  phar^ 
macopceiam  incU(U  redder e,'*  '*  to 
knock  or  hammer  out  tlicir  phar- 
niacopoeia  anew,**  they  appear  to 
us  to  be  still  in  the  laboratory^ 
and  not  sutHcieutly  to  have  gotten 
out  of  the  souxid  of  the  pestle  an4 
mortar. 

The  nature  of  the  contents  and 
mode  of  division,  together  with  the 
principles  that  regulate  the  college, 
are  best  explained  by  the  preface  to 
the  translation,  which  precedes  that 
to  the  original  work,  and  enters  aC 
large  into  its  general  scope  and 
subject.  It  enumerates  the  very 
great  pains  which  have  beeu  taken' 
by  the  College,  or  rather  By  the 
conimittee  to  which  the  present 
revision  has  been  entrusiai,  in  or- 
der to  acquire  general  information 
and  accuracy.  A  rough  draft  of 
the  object  and  intention  of  the 
committee  wa&  soc>ie  time  a^a 
printed,  and  limitedly  circulated 
amongst  the  .mo6t  lespectable  n.em.* 
X  2  btrs 
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bcrs  of  the  profession,  under  ths 
name  of  a  spFciinen,  a  copy  of 
which  was  rtceivfd  and  minutely 
examiiied  by  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle :  and  we  rejoice  to  £nd  that 
the  committee  have  very  coosider- 
ably  ioiproved  upon  what  then 
eonstiturcd  the st^teoflhctr  labours; 
IS  well  in  their  general  accuracy  of 
style,  and  screntilic  refcrencei  and 
characiers,  as  in  their  omitting  some 
articles  at  that  lime  UDnecessaiily 
retained,  and  introducing  others 
unfortunately  omitled.  The  ar- 
rangement .is    changed    from    that 

■  of  the  old  pharmacopceii,  and 
considerably  sjmplilied;  it  is  how- 
ever far  from  being  any  thing  like 
a  systematic  or  even  an  elegant 
arrangement  even  now :  but  this 
Dr.  Powell  tells  as  is  "  of  little 
importance."  We  dilTcr  from  him 
tola  ccelo,  and  heariily  wish  that 
more  attention  bad  been  paid  to 
this  subject. 

Upon  the  point  of  nomercla- 
lure  the  eommidce  h^ve  bcstoivcit 
mote  pains.  In  nalural  bi-tory 
the  Linm'an  uames,  or  such  a?  are 
founded  upon  the  Linncan  system, 
and  in  chemistry  the  Lavoidicrian 
terminology  is  pretty  accun'.i dy 
adhered  lo,.  and  die  two  following 
regulations  seem  to  hive  been  laid 

■  down  as  points  of  peculiar  con- 
ter|uence  ;  viz.  to  employ  i  he  spe- 
cific name  alone  and  not  the  ge- 
neric, wbcuei-er  such  spccilic  name 
happens  to  be  a  substantive,  and 
to  place  "  ibe  name  of  what  is 
called  the  base  of  a  salt  first  in- 
stead of  last  in  order,  .  p.  xv." 
Upon  both  tliete  points,  however, 
we  meet  with  a  variety  of  anoma- 
lous and  fanciful  deviations.  If 
It  be  right  to  use  anisum  instead 
of  pimpinella,  and  armoracia  in- 
■tend  of  cochlcaria,  how  comes 
it  that  daucus  it  'Used  instead  of 
oarota,  in  H,  carota,  eaitoteuia  in- 


stead of  fiber,  in  ca"tot  fibw,  :rJ 
humulus  instead  of  lupulut  it  E. 
lupulus  }     So    if   it  be  prepn  »  i 
write  ammoniae.  carbonss,  nby^";  , 
ammonia,  liquor,  instead  of  l'^9':r  | 
ammonife  as  it  stand)  *t  ]fieM:'.  I 
We    will    make    another  obwm- 
lion  or  two  upon  ihis  iubjtc:h^ 
fore  we  quit  it      Calomel  is  t» 
tiishcd    as    incongrooas    fxdt  ib 
modem  state  of  science ;  but  lo*  , 
comes    cilamtna    to    be  reiiir^*^'  j 
If    h)dr3rgym3     should   lake  it  i 
place  of  mercorius,  why  Ml  q-;>i- 
silver  that  of  mercury  in  tlic  Lig-  | 
•lish    version  >     This,    hownu,  s  i 
an    oversight    that  attscbn  ii"* 
to   the  translator.    The  aw)?;:-^ 
preparation  of  lavcrtder  »  pT^"; 
called  spiTiliis,  for  thit  ingrM-^-^i 
does  not  give  a  tincture:  but  '"■-•» 
comes  it  that  we  have  a  comft'ii 
tincture    of    camphor?     ih''  ^'^ 
should    unquestionably  ha*c  1*^ 
called  spirilui.      CrfOMu"  i'  *• 
ganlly   introduced  for  spaas:'''- 
but   ckamwmrlum,   or  chmf^''-''- 
as  it  is  sometimes  wrilteD,  is  "^f 
exchanged    for  aJitKciKisy  i  J"*' 
ric    name    con.sisticg  of  not  lo> 
than  ihiriy  species.     It  is  true  ^ 
Linncan   name   is  anthrirai  tiih-, 
and  nobiUs  is  a  term  which  to'lii 
not  have  been  employed:  boil"" 
easily  might  this  name  ba«  ^ 
altered  to  anlkcmU  ck(t»s"'-''' 
as  in  irulh  it  ought  to  hiyt  I'ff" 


:alied  a 


which  c 


miemelum  would  have  been  '^' 
tinued  in  direct  oniftmi''?  ''-^ 
the  rale  we  have  just  advent  f . 
the    translator    has  not  di<«=  '" 
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tliey  promise  hereafter  to  describe, 
and    to  call  by  the  name  of  cus- 
paria  :     but   neither  have  they  yet 
describe!   it,     nor    has    the    world 
agreed  to  banish   the  original  name 
ii\    fiivpiir  of   the   proposed   term: 
this  i»  not  to  follow  but  to  antici- 
pate   science,    and  that    in    trifles. 
If  such  anticipation   be   allowable, 
or  even  if  it  be  expedient  to  keep 
up   with  the  actual    step  of  disco- 
very,   we    should    then    have    had 
to  read    for    p'>tassce    sub  carl  onas, 
and      sodie     suLcarbonas,     pota^sli 
oxifdum,  and  sod<e  ovydum ;  for  it 
seems  now  to  be  pretty  fairly  de- 
cided that  these  salts  are  fiothing 
more  th.ui  the  oxyds  of  the  metals 
that    have    bet^n   thus     named    by 
Mr.   Davy.      Yet    why  should  the 
name    potassa    have     been     intro- 
duc^'d  at  all — a  name   grating  and 
caciiphoDous    to    every  ear — in  the 
accurate    language    of   the    preface 
bt-tore    us    horridum   ac   barharum 
son  a  re  ?    What    mistake    or    what 
dt'partu^e  from  system  would  have 
rcsuli<d    ^roni  continuing  ia/i,  or, 
as  it  might  have  hern  written,  Aa- 
Via    or    k'l/ium  ?     We    wish   most 
heartily  thru  the  college  had  shown 
this  elrgance  of  ta->te,  and  had  set 
the    example    of   banishing     from 
science,  in  favour  of  an  older  and 
quite     as    correct    an    appellation, 
a  term  that  no  scholar  can  endure, 
and  that  is   ridiculed  even   in   the 
laboratory. 

Of  the  change  that  has  been 
introduced  into  the  liquid  mea- 
sures we  highly  approve :  we  ap- 
prove also  of  the  terras  octariits 
and  minimum ,  bat  we  are  not 
tqualjy  pleased  with  the  com- 
pounds ./?uu///naa  and  Jluidrachma : 
the  latter  more  especially  is  ob- 
jectionable, as  forming  an  illegiti- 
raale  union  between  terms  of  dif- 
ferent languages :  whilst  both  ar^ 
in  some  degree  incorrect  io  regard 


to  modern  science,  which  now  ap- 
propriates the  word  liijulA  to  ex- 
press the  idea  which  is  here  meant 
to  be  conveyed,  and  applies  the 
word  fluid  to  designate,  not  mere- 
ly permanent  but  gasseous  fluids, 
on  which  account,  if  the  com- 
pound had  been  suffered  at  all, 
liquid  measure  should  have  been 
graduatrd  by  the  Hquiduncia  and 
liquidrachma,  instead  of  by  the 
fluiduncia  and  fluidtachma.  Not- 
withstanding these  errors  however 
— the^e  sun-spots,  if  the  reader 
please — the  work  is  a  truly  valu- 
able present  to  the  public  :  nearly 
a  hundred  new  articles  or  prepa- 
rations, many  of  them  of  great 
elegance  or  intrinsic  value,  are  in- 
troduced into  it,  and  about  an 
equal  number  expunged,  which 
occupied  a  place  in  the  late  Pliar- 
macopoeia. 

The  original  is  beautifully  print- 
ed, but  is  not  quite  free  from  ty- 
pographical errors,  and  occasional 
omissions  of  forms  that  ought  to 
have  been  introduced,  and  that 
seem  afterwards  to  have  escaped' 
recollection.  Among  the  former 
we  may  mention,  tliat  under  the 
head  confectio  senn/B,  the  articles 
of  liquorice  and  refined  sugar,  re- 
ferred to  as  ctmstitucnt  parts  of 
the  electury  in  the  table  of  direc- 
tions, are  altogether  left  out  in 
the  list  of  ingredients  of  which 
it  is  stated  to  be  composed :  a  de- 
ficienc)',  however,  which  is  sup- 
plied in  the  translation.*  Among 
the  latter,  we  observe,  in  p,  59, 
and  in  p.  60,  a  reference  to  acelas 
plumbif  although  the  Pharraaco- 
pcsia  contains  no  form  for  its  pre- 
paration ;  and  leaves  the  reader 
in  total  darkness  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  because  the  only 
acetas  plumhi  with  which  we  are 
yet  acquaintedj    ?iz,'   that  of    the 
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Dublin  College,  is  a  different  pre- 
paration from  the  aatas  plumhi 
here  reftrred  to,  tlic  Dublin  pre- 
paration of  this  name  being  here 
clcnominatcd  plumbi  superacefas. 
These  kinds  of  mistake,  however, 
are  by  no  means  numerous  in  the 
original  work :  we  wish  we  could 
nny  as  mucii  for  the  translation; 
|)iit,  notwithstanding,  that  we  feel 
deeply  indebted  ro  Dr.  Powell 
for  his  activity  and  judgment  in 
hiving  so  largely  promoted  and  con- 
diirtecl  the  Pharmacopoeia  through 
all  its  stages,  and  more  especiatly 
for  the  comment  to  his  version, 
Mre  cannot  ^void  staling  that  the 
trnn^lation  now  offered  is  so  loaded 
M'ith  error g  ^s  to  evince  a  very  un- 
due drgrre  of  haste,  and  very  con- 
siderably to  detract  from  its  gene- 
ral merit.  We  have  not  time  to 
point  out  more  than  a  few  of 
these.  Linneus  is  sometimes  call- 
ed Linmeus,  as  at  p.  xi.  pref.  and 
sometimes  Linne,  as  at  p.  15,  The 
editor  of  the  sp^nVs  plnntarum 
is  sometimes  spelt  If^ildenkoUf^  as 
in  pref.  p.  xxv.  and  sometimes,  as 
in  p.  15,  WUldenow,  In  like  roan- 
nt*r  Dr.  Ihofhsoni  name  is  some- 
times correctly  written  thus,  and 
iat  other  times  Thompson,  So,  p.  37, 
we  have  '  ^  "  linum  usitatisM.ni 
scmina"  for  lini :  p.  72  "  carbonate 
of  ammonia*  is  three  lines  after- 
wards written  subcarbonate :  p.  80, 
pn fosse  for  potass€e ;  p,  155  "  plum- 
hi oxvdum  semi-vitrrum"  is  ren- 
dered  •*  vitrified  oxyd  of  lead,"  in 
p.  345  "  semi-vitreous  oxyd  :'*  p.  4J 
scrum  occurs  for  seifum  :  and  in  33d 
the  same  word  is  written  serrum : 
p.  3(77  "  linimentum  saporis'*  in- 
*  stf^ad  of  suponis :  p.  3/2  "  un- 
guentnm  hydr.jrgyri  fortuis,  and 
wiluis,'*  instead  of  fortius  and  mi- 
litis:  p.  431  *' siu/upnatis**  for 
sta/u^jnitis, 

Cioi-ely  connected   herewith  arc 


Dr.  Bostock's  ''  Remarks  on  tBe  £«. 
form    of   the  Pbarmaceatical  N.- 
menclature;      and    panicalarlT  - 
that  adopted  by  the  Edinbargh  C.  - 
lege;   read*  Isefore     the     Liverpcc' 
Medical  Society/'  8ro.  The  retorm 
ed  nomenclature  of  the  fdinbcuzi 
College  preceded  the  fbr^oicf  c.?* 
the  liondon  by  foar   or  five  v^^ts, 
an   edition  having   bcea    pobiii^^ 
in  1803,  which,  on   acooont  of  n 
numerous  imperfections^    yms  sv^- 
ceeded  by  anoiber  cdxtioa  to  ISC 3. 
The   arguments    advanced    in   ue 
pamphlet  before    as  go   to  pn^^. 
first,  that  it  i«  altogether,  and  ar  ai 
times,  inexpedient  and  dangerous  *3 
chang^e  the  names  and  titles  of  sj^ 
stances  and   preparations    admit?^ 
into  general  noedical  practice,  ar'd 
hereby  become  faniiiiar  to  all  fk 
diflerent  branches   of  the  medico 
profession,      physicians,      sorg^roo^, 
apotbcciries  and   druggists ;  dcxu 
that  the  unsettled  state  of  cbemi^ 
txj  does  not  call  for  su€:h  a  rtfor- 
mation,  as  cootaintog  nothing  suf- 
ficiently permanent ;  and  lastly,  thii 
the'  new  terras,  introduced  into  the 
pharmacopoeias  in^medtateijr  allcdcd 
to  are  in   many  reiqiects  more  in- 
correct than  the  old,   whether  re- 
garded-classically  or    scirntifica!'/. 
We  can  by  no  means  accede  to  ii;:s 
censure  in  any  one  of  the  proposio 
tions   before    us.     The    prodigtcci 
chadges  and  very  extraordioatj  dis- 
coveries which    have    lately   beca 
made  in  cbeihisiTT  (not  to  nwntica 
the  very  anmerous  errors  cf  whkh 
the  actual  state  of  mineralogy^  bo- 
tany,   and    zoology  has  conrkted 
the   medical     mineralogists,   bo:^- 
ni«ts,     and     aoologisia    of    caritcr 
ages),  have  imperaUYcly  dcttandrd 
a  correi^poudem     change    of  bn- 
goage :  Sjr,  in  effect,  all  hafbeotmi; 
a  jargon  from  the  wast  of  OBnt- 
spondent  facts  and  ideas*    We  cao> 
not     conceive    any    daiiger  ]ikf\v 
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to  arise  from  the  introduction  of  new  he  does  not  altogether  think  to  ad- 
terms>  and  especially  such  as  shall  vantage.     In  the  Edinburgh  Die* 
express  mure  definitely  the  nature  lionary  we  have  a  larger  reference 
or  atHnity  of  the  substance  describ-  ,  to  established  systems  and  opinions; 
ed.        The    apprehension    of  such  but  the  reference  is  often  indiscrimi* 
"ddnger  is  the  mere  bugbear  of  age  nace,  and  in  very  many  instances  te- 
and     indolence :     the    experiment  diqus  and  fatiguing.    The  London 
lias  been  tried  repeatedly,  and  no  Dictionary  chiefly  fails  in  its  chirur- 
evil    has  to  this  hour  been  com-  gical  articles.    The  Domestic  Die- 
plained  of;  yet  the  more  frequent-  tionary    has    more    than    ordinary 
ly  it  i<)  tried,  the  more  easy  will  be  merit;  but  is  a  domestic  dictionary 
the  habit  of  submitting  ro  the  task,  alone,  and  aspires  to  no  higher  pre« 
While,  however,  we  contend  that  tensions.    It  can  never  supplant  the 
the  Edinburoh  college  is  entitled  ediiionof  Quincy  by  Dr.  Hooper,  in 
to  very  great  credit  for  leading  the  the  profession,  and  is  less  philosophi- 
way  in  this  very  necessary  reforma-  cal  as  well  as  less  extensive  for  fk^ 
tion,  and  for  the  degree  of  excd-  mily  use  than  Willich*s.    It  is  fiu^ 
lence  its  labours  actually  possess,  cban  in  an  alphabetical  form, 
"we  have  no  objection  to  allow  that  Dr.    VVillan    has    published    a 
in  several  cases  the  new  names  are  fourth   number  of  his   systematic 
inconveniently  long,  and  in  crthers  work   on   "  Cutaneous  Diseases.'* 
barbarous    and  unclassic.      Perfeo-  It  comprises  that  part  of  order  I  If, 
<ion  must  be  the  work  of  time;  of  or   Rashes    fexanthematajt    which 
*1eep     and     repeafed     reflection ;  consists^  of  urticaria,   roseola,  pur- 
lience    the  *  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  pura,  and  erythema:  together  with 
iias  improved  upon  the  Edinburgh ;  the  first  part  of  order  IV,  or  Bultie, 
and  the  London  (for  which  we  re-  consisting   of   erysipelusi    pemphi^ 
fer  to  the  preceding  article)  has  im-  gus,    and   pempholyx.      The   mi- 
proved  upon  both,  nuteness  discernible  in  the  preced- 
In  medical  dicrionsries  the  year  ing   numbers,    is  discernible  here 
has  been  peculiarly  rich  in  point  of  also ;  but  we  think  there  is  Some- 
number.     We  have  had  an  *' Ed  in-  What  less  precision.    The  varieties 
burgh  Medical  and  Physical  Die-  are  in  several  instances  very  insuf* 
lionary,**  in  2  \*ols.  4to.    published  ficiently  marked,  fs,  for  example> 
onder    the    superintendance    and  in    pemphigus     and     pempholyx, 
editorship  of  Dr.  Morris  and  Mr.  neither  of  which  are  accurately  dis-* 
J.  Kendrick,  Surgeon,  F.  L.  S.  — a  tinguished    from  erysipelas,      Tho  ' 
"  London  Medical  Dictionary  **  also  practical  directions,  moreover,  are 
in  two  vols.  4to.   edited  by  Bar-  upon  the  whole  too  general;   and 
tholomew   Parr,    M,  D.    F.  R.  S.  the  reader,    after    IiaA^ing   perused 
&c.  and  "  A.  Practical  Dictionary  them,  uiU  feel  almost  as  much  at 
«f  Domestic  Medicine,'*  in  a  bulky  a  loss  tp  act  upon  them  as  if  he  had 
volume,  ^o.    by   Richard    Recce,  never,  beheld  llie  book. 
M.D.  &c.    Of  the  two  first,  which  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  Laxva  of 
are  more  immediately   rivals,   we  diilerent   epidemic  Diseases,  ^vith 
cannot  refrain  from  giving  the  pnln^  the  view  to  determine   tlie  Means 
to  the  London  Dictionary:   it  has  ol' preserving  Individuals  and  Com- 
more  originality  and  independence :  iiiuniti<*s  fiviti  tMch  ;    and  also  to 
the  editor  generally  thinks  for  hitn-  ascertain  the   Probability  of  exter- 
self^  aud  sometimes  'm  cases  wher^s  ouoating  ih.e  Sroall-pox:  by  Joseph 

Adams, 
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Adams,  M.  D.  F.  L.  S.  &c/'— - 
This  is  a  work  addressed  rather  lo 
the  community  than  to  the  pro- 
febsian.  •  It  examines  the  meaning 
of  the  term  contagion,  and  offers 
vhat,  in  ^ome  sort,  maybe  called 
a  n;w  definition  of  it,  but  which  to 
us  is  not  perfectly  perspicuous. 

According  to  this  deiinition, 
plague  and  yellow  fever  are  not 
contagious;  small -pox,  measles, 
and  scarlet  fever  are  contagious'; 
nnd  typhus,  or  rather  jail-fever, 
and  poor-house  fever,  are  less  con- 
tagious than  cj^idemic.  The  result 
of  the  whole  is,  that  small-pox  is 
<:oDtagious  upon  principles  which 
apply  to  no  other  disease,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  much  benefit  may 
be  expected,  and  has  actually  been 
obtained  from  vaccination,  the 
jboasted  prediction  of  its  utter  exter- 
mination is  absurd,  and  incapable 
of  accomplishment.  The  author 
denies  ttiat  small-pox  has  augment- 
ed the  number  of  its  victims  since 
tlie  introduction  of  inoculation  : 
and  in  this  position  we  fully  concur 
>^'iih  him,  and  have  always  been 
astonished  at  the  c^>ntr«*ry  assertion, 
so  often  brought  forward  by  several 
of  the  more  Zi^alou?  but  injudicious 
friends  to  vaccination.  It  has  al« 
)vays  appeared  to  us  a  mere  argu- 
ment W  captandiim  vuJgus,  equally 
unworthy  of  the  benevolence  of 
those  \yho  have  used  it,  and  of  the 
cause  in  which  they  are  engaged- 

"  Suggestions  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  that  insidious  and  destruc- 
tive Poe  to  the  British  Troops  in 
the  West  Indies,  commonly  term- 
ed the  Yellow  Fever,  &c.  by  Stew- 
art •  Henderson,  M.  D;  District 
Staflf  Surgeon."  The  yellow 'fever 
is  here  used  with  a  sweeping  lati- 
tude, for  we  are  told  that  it  is  the 
very  same  thing  as  the  bilious,  re- 
mittent, and  intermittent  fever  of 
^e  West  Indies^  existing  in  di0cr- 


ent  degrees  of  violebcc,    or  scsre- 
what   modified   by    peculiarities  of 
constitution  :  ive  are  also  told  ih^t 
it  is  not  imported,    bat   general- i 
o»    the  spot;    that    it    arises    ^os 
marsh,   effiuvia^  and  tbat  it  is  tioc 
contagious.      We    cannot  eater  at 
length  into  this  question,  bat  sh^i 
only   observe,     rliat    if   its    proper 
cause    be    marsli    eiBavia,    and  if 
it  be  generated  on  the  spot,  theo 
many  parts  of  Europe,  naj  of  olt 
own   country,    offering   such  sp^fi 
and    such    effluvia,     ought    to    be 
equally   productive   of  it.       Some- 
thing,    therefore,      besides     mar^ 
effluvia  must  co-operatc-    The  au- 
thor's chief  object  is  to  prevent  Jl  n 
'^  destructive   foe,"     for    he   seciiw 
doubtful  of  all  medical  aid  to  ovtr- 
power  it  when  it  has  once  made  its 
appearance    in     the      constitntioa. 
And  in  his  observations  apon  this 
point  there  are  two  positions  that 
we  are  partictilarly  called  to  nocke. 
The  first  is,    that  persons  in  iu'l 
health  are  more  subject  to  a  serere 
and  fatal  attack  by  it  than  those  oi' 
relaxed  and   debilitated  frames;   a 
doctrine  to  which  we  give  our  full 
assent,   as  having  been  long  »Dce 
observed  and  explained  by  that  ad- 
mirable physiologist,  Mr.  J<^n  Hun- 
ter.    The  second  post  ion  is,  that  it 
uould,  consequently,  be  expedient 
to  put  the  crews  of  the  diffc*rc«t  ves- 
sels tradmg  to  the  West  Indies  under 
a  course  of  mercur}',  in  order  to  re- 
duce them  to  a  due  state  of  dimi- 
nished irritability.  To  this  weob^id 
iri  tola :  first,  because  the  rrquisiie 
state  of  diminished  irritability  wooM 
not  hereby  be  obtained »  and  next, 
because,   all  things  considered,  (le 
poison  of  the  mercury  would  proba- 
bly prove  more  injurious  than  thit 
of  the  miasm,  by  inducing  sccrbotic 
and  other  diseases  of  debility,  and 
hence  the  remedy   would  be  ettn 
worse  th^  the  disea:^ 
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"  •*  Heniarks  on  the  frequency  and 
fatal  it)'  of  dift'erent  Diseases,    par- 
ticularly on  the  progressive  Increase 
of     ConHumption :    with    Observa- 
tions on  the  lufloence  of  the  Sea- 
sons    on    Mort.iliiy :     by   \Villi:ira 
Woolcombe,    M,  D."  8vo.      This 
may  be  foiii)d  useful  as  a  work  of 
statistic  medi( me;  and^  as  such,  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  authur's  in- 
dustry.     He    completely    concurs 
"W'i.h    Dr.  Heberden   in  concluding 
that  phthisis  is  a  disease  that  has  of 
late  years  been  continually  gaining 
ground  both  in  town  and  country  j 
he    asserts    that   the  annual   mor- 
tality of  Great  Britain  amounts  to 
2/5,000;    and   that   the   mortality 
from  phthibis  amounts  in  London 
to  rather  more  thun  a  fourth  of  the 
whole,  and  in  the  country  to  about 
a  fifth.     At  the  same  time  it  is  ad- 
mitted   that    the    present    annual 
mortality  itself  does    not    exceed 
that  of  a  century  ago,  numbers  be- 
ing   proportioned  to   numbers.     It 
is  possible  that  phthisis  is  at  this 
moment    acquiring  strength,    and 
has  not  reached  its  acme.     There  is 
a  rise,  maturity,  and  decline  in  the 
epochs  of  other  diseases,   and   we 
see  no  reason  wh>   there  may  not 
be  in  this :    rachitis  has  had  a  short 
run :    it  was  scarcely  known  iiity 
years  ago,  and  is  now  evidently  in 
its  decrepitude  :  inflammatory  fever 
is  less  known  oow  than  formerly : 
and  small-pox  and  syphilis  are  both 
less  severe  in  their  action.     But,  at 
the  same  time,   we  are  not  fully 
persuaded  by  the  sort  of  medical 
tables  appealed   to.      We  'believe 
that  the  term  phthisis  or  consump- 
tioD  is  now  used  more  generically 
than  it  was  formerly,   and  ccxise- 
quently  is  made  to  cover  a  great 
Tariciy  of  deaths,  which  fifty  years 
ago  would  have  been  ascribed  to 
ether  maladies.    A  minuter  atten- 


tion to  medical  statistics  is  yet  requi- 
site to  ascertain  this  important  fact. 

'*  Essay  on  Warm  and  Vapour 
Baths,  ^:c.  by  Edward  Kentish, 
M.D."  8vo.  The  writer  overshoots 
his  mark :  with  him  the  warm  and  • 
vapour  bath  is  good  for  every 
thing  ;'-the  public  have  a  short 
way  of  deciding  upon  this  sort  of 
assertion,  and  'that  is,  by  believing 
it  to  be  good  for.  nothing.  This 
conclusion,  however,  is  not  true: 
for  vapour  bath,  though  not  uni- 
versally efficacious,  and  though 
not  the  cause  of  lf»ngevity,  or  of  a 
happy  and  cheerful  temper,  either 
to  the  Russians,  as  is  here  assert- 
ed, or  to  any  other  nation,  inde- 
pendently of  other  circurastancesj^ 
may  prove  highly  serviceable  in 
many  diseases  both  cutaneous  and 
external.  We  cannot*  however, 
subscribe  to  our  author's  anatomi- 
cal description  of  the  skin,  nor  see 
any  reason  for  his  having  crowded 
a  medical  work  with  a  common- 
place history  of  the  battles  of  the 
Romans,  Russians,  and  Turks. 

"  The  Theory  of  Dreams:  in 
which  an  inquiry  is  made  into  the 
Powers  and  Faculties  of  the  human 
Mind  as  they  are  illustrated  ia:the 
most  remarkable  Dreams  recorded 
in  sacred  and  prophane  History."  2 
vols.  12 mo..  The  theory  here  of- 
fered is  drawn  from  the  obsolete 
fancies  of  Sir  Thomas  Brow^ne, 
who  asserted  that  in  sleep  we  are 
somewhat  more  than  ourselves, 
"  and  that  the  slumbers  of  the 
body  seem  to  be  but  the  waking  of 
the  soul ;  the  ligation  of  sense  but 
the  liberty  of  reason ;  and  that  our 
waking  conceptions  do  not  match 
the  fancies  of  our  sleep.**  In  like 
manner,  the  anonymous  author  of 
the  theory  before  us  conceives  that 
the  mind^  during  sleep,  is  roused 
to  high  and  more  than  ordinary  ex- 

ertions. 
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the  bodily  srnscs.     Nothii^,  how-  t'lany  are  thurt,  ind  of  saboiijnBi- 

«ver,  cMii  be  50   inoonsisicnt   with  value:  thejr  are  for  ibe  imw  fK 

_?veiy     physiological     observation  :  correct,  lo  far  as  limits  viIUIIm. 
'nnihini;  so  incoiiurimn^  wiih    ihe         "  An  introdnciion  to  Ph)^c«> 

g-fifr.il   cnuses  ot    nimmon   s'rep,  peal  and  SyiifMnatical  BoiafiT:  tf 

with   the    phoenomeiia    ot"    winter  Jame*  Edward  Siwlb.  M.D.F.Bi 

sii-e)',   or  Willi    iliose  of  somnam-  lie.''  8vo.    The  writer  of  ibii  is- 

biilbm.     Upon   this  rrcondiie  sub-  troduclorf    treatite    tiai   DtUMraci 

jci  Mc  bfi;   leavp    to    refer    our  ctainw    to    oiir    anrniioa.    Ht  » 

tcartcrsio'Mr.  Good's  Thfory,  pob-  president    of  the  Unaiin  SonHr. 

lixhrd  iit  a  long  note  insrried  in  his  and  in  the. actual  posieuio(io/t)> 

trafisUtinn  of   Lucretius,    ml.   It.  hetharium,     librari',     and    nuoa- 

p.  13(>,  and  copied  iiiro.the  Ne*  scripts  of  Linnius  himself:  beb 

Annual  Regisier,  year  1805,  p.  253.  alternately  "  filed     the    boiadi'ii 

'^Ve     ai'e     better    pleaard     as     to  cbatr  at  Uverpool,  andattlwfir.ii 

the  author's  account  of   the  most  Insiituiion,  London;  and hw "tit- 

lejnarkaliie  dreitns    of   anii(]utty:  ten  wholly,  or  in  part,  WEHerflbf 

S4  also  with  bis  ohssi^atiDns,  as  to  best   indigenous    Plotai  ve  gr?  ii 

the  degree  of  crrdii  which  is  doe  possesion  of.     Botany,  tbe  <r!<t 

10  thrni  as  predictions    of   fittnre  tells  as,  is  divided  into  three  lirancb- 

*»cnts       Tlic   mind  of   man,     he  «:    1st,  the  physiology  of  plsMs 

rmarks,  is  not  natumlly  endou'M  or  a  knowledge  of  ihe  itrcrlBii 

»i(h  the  family  .if  prophetic  dls-  and    functions    of    tfcejr  iiSmv. 

cpronient,     cnpubio     of    opi-raling  parts;    2ndly,    tbe  sjstntttiii:  t^- 

cither  during  sleep,  or  at  any  other  langrmcnt    and    denomiaatioa  « 

lime:   thai   cnnsi-qiicnily   nd  confi-  Iheir    several     kinds:     ami  tei^ 

deuce    is    to    hr.    placed    in     any  their  economical  and  owfrcal  ji^ 

draanw  or  visions  exctpt  s»»ch  a«  pertiei.     In  distingiti'bing  *qtti- 

cnn    be  asoennitied    lo  have  bf^i  ble    from     animal    existeoM,  it 

^■)^^)'lni^■aled  by  inspiration  :   that  chiefly  depends  rpon  the  1«5  [^ 

Ihe  claim  to  inspiratinn  miist    be  portion  of  azot  tieloiigiog  H  "f 

rigidly   cnniincd    to    those  dtcartis  former,  compared  wilb  its qaanOT 

^hiih     were     sulis-nirnt     to    the  of  carbcm  j    an-l  upon  an  ingP'Km 

jgrand   scheme  of  rtvelalion :    and  ihoDgh  we  fe^r  not  an  cnirtrJ' 

fliat     iSrrcfi're     none     but     those  applicable  cbaracteritiic  "f  MiM 

which    are    u'corded  in  scripture-  "  that  plants  alone  l»w  tpi'"' 

liraiorj'  can  bc  n-gatxled  as  liaving  of  deriving  noorishment,  ihmi;^ 

any  cotiweiiinn  wtth  fututiiy.  not  indeed  exclusively,  frtwi  iw*- 

'"   luiVT'-sth:!;     Scleciions     from  ganic   mattci-— mere  eaftlu,  «!"■ 

Animated    Natun-,     with    illiistra'  Orsfrsi  svtbstance*  rerrstaly  ■'^t' 

.live  Scenrrv"!  designed  and  en-  *o#/e  of  sfrv-np  m  feed  f«  1" 
jTi^vel  by  William. Bnnielt,  A.  B." 
'ihis  is  a  very  elegant  b'.u  ■■vpeinive 
,\vi;xk  i  the  size  is-  \<'\''^  lolio,  iho 
|i'nir<i  ntflmint  ttt  fit'y :  the  price 
;i\  giiim-HS  boBTils,  pioot'  impii  s- 
tl-1,5  ivvdre  giiine.i- ,  I'le  -ityU-  of 
ti'^rdvins  is  iiqvv.tint,  jiiJ  innat  of 
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^otcr  that  animals,  of  some  kinds 
at  least,  are  not  incapable  bf  deriv- 
«ing    foQd   from    the   same  source^^ 
M^e  raay  prove  from  the  iocremer^, 
of  certain  6shes  and  wonps,  esper 
cially  zoophytic  worms,  when  C09- 
iined  to  water  alone  $  as  also  from 
the  growth  of  toads  when  blocked 
up  for  years  in  the  cavities  of  large 
masses  of  •marble.     It  Is  the  opi- 
nion of  some  entomologists,  more- 
over, that  many  iQSfct  tribes  exist 
uix)n  aerial  gasses  alone :    the  opi- 
nion is  plaiuioic ;    and  it  requires 
to  be  subvt^rtfd  before  the  present 
distinction  can  be  acceded  to.     In 
describing  the  course  of  the  vege- 
table liuids,  and  .the  increase  of  the 
trmik.  Dr.  Smith  dcsern  Duhamel 
/or   Wr.  Knight,    whose   opinions, 
however,    yet    want    coniirmaiion. 
He  rather  glances  at  than  explains 
the  irritability  or  propulsive  power 
in  plants ;  their  diseases,  their  eco- 
nomical   and    medical     properties. 
la  many  respects  the  work  is  less 
complete,    and    less   elegantly   ar- 
ranged than  w<e  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect from  so  renowned  a  veteran  in 
the    spence.       It    is    nevertheless 
well  worthy  of  perusal ;  and  in  one 
j^espect,  at  least,    more  entitled  tp 
commepdaiiou    than    Willdenow's 
Elements,    we   mean^  in   the  very 
delicate     and     guarded    language 
which    prevails     throughout     the 
whole. 

While  thus  adverting  to  the  bo- 
tanical labours  of  Dr.  Smith,  we 
cannot  avoid  noticing  the  first  num- 
ber or  volume  of  his  very  elegant 
sind  superb  Flora  Grxca,  or  History 
of  rare  Plants,  collected,  examined, 
and  c^tused  to  be  painted  by  the 
hitc  Professor  Sibthorp,  of  Oxford, 
between  the  years  17SS  and  17^7 » 
while  travelling  upon  one  of  the 
Radcli^'  fellowships,  through  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Sicily,  accompa- 
nied by  l^^erdinand  Bauer^  one  of 


the  most  able  and  accurate  botani- 
cal draftsmen  in  Europe  ^  to  which 
countries  lie  paid  a  second  visit,  for 
the  same  purpose,  in  17.9^*     From 
Xbis    last    excursion    he    returned 
home,  exhausted   by  fatigue,   and 
soon  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  labours. 
Foreseeing  this  event,  and  fearful 
lest  the  fruit  of  so  much  toil  might 
be  lost  to  the  public,  he  employed 
himself,  almost  to  the  last  day  of 
his  life,  in  th^  arrangement  of  hif 
drawingf  and   specimens.    Out  of 
those  yiriiich  bad  been  .collected  ior 
his  first  journey  he  selected  a  thou- 
sand plants,    hitherto  unfigured  in 
the  best  English  -or  foreign  Floras  j 
and  directed  in  his  will,  that  they 
should  be  published  in  ten  Volumes, 
folio,  accompanied  by  a  prodromus 
in  octavo,  without  figures:  and  in 
order  to  defray  the  great  expense  of 
J50  magnificent  a  work,  he  convey- 
ed to  the  university  of  Oxford   a 
landed  estate  of  the  annual  value  of 
about  300/.  directing  that  the  in- 
come should  first  of  all  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  publication  of  the  Flora 
Grseca,    and  afterwards  be  applied 
to  found  a  professorship  of  agricul- 
ture and  rural  economy  in  the  uni- 
versity.    In  the  fulfilment  c^  the 
first  part  of  this  patriotic  design,  the 
executors  of  the  deceased  have,  most 
creditably  to  their  own  judgment^ 
made  choice  of  Dr.  Smith  to  super- 
intend  and  arrange  the  papers  in- 
trusted to  them,  and  to  introduce  the 
whole  before  the  public.     We  have 
only  to  add,  that  this  ofiice,  so  far 
as  ^he  work  at  present  extends,  has 
been  admirably  executed:'  the  y9- 
lume  already  printed  contains  thef 
jiescriptioos  aDd  coloured  figures  of 
a  hundred  planU;    the  engravings 
by  Sowerby,  and  in  bis  best  man-- 
ner.    The  arrangement  is  upon  the 
Linnean  system  \  and  the  descrip-- 
tions  contain  the  essential  charac-^ 
ters,  the  synonyms  of  I^ioscoridea, 

of 
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of  the  roodero  Greeks,  of  the  Turks, 
and  of  modcrD  scientific  authors, 
together  with  the  habitats.  The 
first  part  of  the  prodrome  is  also 
published,  and  embraces  tlie  plants 
belonging  to  the  first  five  classes. 
The  price  of  the  published  number 
of  the  Flora  is  25/. 

"  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Cr>piogamous Plants,  in  Letters : 
by  Kurt  Sprengel,  M.  D.  Professor 
of  Botany  at  Halle,  &c. :  translated 
from  ther  German.*'  8vo,  This 
volume  does  not  include  all  the 
cryplogamous  orders,  but  only  the 
filices,  musci,  and  terrestrial  algae, 
"with  the  exception  of  the  genus 
byssus;  the  hepaticae  being  com- 
prized in  the  order  musci.  The 
letters  are  twenty-five:  Schwark, 
Hedwig,  and  Acharius  are  the 
writer's  chief  authorities;  but  to 
their  observations  he  has  added 
many  valuable  ones  of  his  own. 
The  volume  is  enriched  with  ten 
coloured  plates,  representing  very 
^ithfully  and  elegantly  the  essen- 
tial characters  of  all  the  genera  de- 
scribed, with  the  exception  of  a 
few  hepaticsc. 

"  Organic  Remains  of  a  former 
Work!.  An  Examination  of  the 
mineralized  Remains  of  the  Ve- 
getables and  Animals  generally 
called  extraneous  Fossils  :  by  James 
Parkinson.'*  4to.  VoL  II.  On  the 
first  volume  of  this  entertaining, 
but  elaborate  work  we  have  al- 
ready remarked :  that  was  devoted 
exclusively  to  vegetable  remains. 
In  the  present  volume  the  author 
enters  upon  animal  fossils,  but  con- 
fines his  researches  to  the  zoophytic 
tribes,  reserving  the  rest  of  his  sub- 
ject for  another  volume.  The  zo- 
ophytes treated  of  are  the  trebi- 
pores,  madrepores,  alcyonia,  en-, 
crinites,  and  pentacrinites.  We 
still  object  to  the  epistolary  style 
in  which  this  work  is  written  :  but 


we  hesitate  ndt  to  admit,  thJt  lb« 
same  familiarity  of  address,  and  in- 
timate  acquaintance  'with  the  ge- 
neral subject^  which  characterizca 
the  former  volume,  is  equally  con- 
spicuous in  the  present. 

*'  A  System   of   Chemistry:  ^J 
J.  Murray,   lecturer  on  Cbemistn-, 
&c.  Edinburgh/*    4   vols.  «vo-     ic 
is  now  thrre  years   since    the  t«a 
first   volumes   ot     this    work   >»erc 
given  to  the  public;    and  the  dis- 
coveries which  have  since  occurn^i 
in  the  chemical  world  have  alrraav 
rendered   a   few   of  tbeir  poshicQ^ 
untenable  and  even  obsolete.     Yet 
with  this  exception   it   is  a  work  erf 
very  high   nwrit  :    it    brings   down 
the  general   science    to    the  actual 
period    in   which    it    was    wriiteoj 
with    an    accuracy    and     preci>iaa 
highly  satisfactory,  and    which  ro 
work  we  are  acquainted  with  sur- 
passes,     lis    arrangement    we   do 
not  altogether  approve  of:  after  a 
valuable  introduction,  it  occurs  as 
follows:    attraction;     impooderable 
substances ;    simple     gasses^     with 
their  binary  conibinatioi>s ;    simple 
inflammables,  and  their  binary  ccf&- 
binations;     undecomposed     acii»; 
metals;  earths  j  vegetable  substan- 
ces ;    animal    substances.      i  d   the 
present  uncertain  state  of  chemis- 
try, it  is  almost  os  difficult  to  form 
an  unexcrptionable  systematic  ar- 
.rangement,  as  in    the   dt-parimcct 
.  of  mineralogy.     Dr.  Thon3s<?n's  is 
objectionable  on    many  accounts  j 
yet  we  conVcss  we  prefer   his  divi- 
sion  of  the  subject    to   that   now 
offered.     The-  last  expeiiiuents  of 
Mr.  Davy  arc  by  no  mtans  satis- 
factory j  and  ample  as  is  the  6tld 
over   which  .  they   range,    they  do 
not   appear    likely   to    produce  so 
considerable  a  change  in  the  class* 
iication  of  chemical  elements,  -  ;is 
his  experiments  upon  potash  and 
soda  had  induced    us    to    cxpeet. 
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The  present  systems,  therefore, 
may  be  expected,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, to  hold  an  existence,  and 
to  continue  in  favour  for  many 
years  to.  come.  Mr.  Murray  has 
"well  treated  the  subject  of  minera- 
logy, so  far  as  it  is  connected  with 
chemistry :  his  theor)'  is  the  Nep- 
tunian. Two  valuable  essays  are 
added,  in  the  form  of  an  appendix: 
the  one  on  mineral  wateis;  the 
other  on  the  formation  of  mineral 
substances,  and  their  arrangements 
as  composing  tiie  structure  of  the 
globe. 

Agriculture    has    furnished    us 
with  various  works  of  considerable 
value,     or    respectable    authority, 
within  the  limited  term    to  which 
our    researches     extend.      Among 
the  best  of  these  we  may  enumerate 
Dr.  Coventry's    **   Discourses    ex- 
planatory of  the  Object  and  Plan 
of  the  Course  of  Lectures  on  AjTri- 
culture  and  Rural  Kconomy.**    I'he 
author   is    Professor  of  Agriculture 
in    the   University  of  Edinburgh ; 
and  the  tract  b<^fore  us  constitutes 
the  outlines  of  his  course  of  lec- 
tures.    It  is.  comprehensive,  scien- 
tific,    and'  correct.      Mr.    Henry 
Holland  has  given  a  good  *'  Gene- 
ral   View    of    the    Agriculture   of 
Cheshire ;*•    and    the  Rev,  Arthur 
Young,   son,    as  we  arc  informed, 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  also  a  good  "  General 
View   of    the  Agriculture    of  the 
county  of  Sussex."     Of  these  two 
gentlemen    the   former   appears  to 
have  the  largest  portion  of  scien- 
tific, the  latter  of  practical  know- 
ledge.     One    grand     object    with 
Mr.  Young  is,  to  increase  tlie  do- 
tnestic  gains  of  the   poor,    whose 
earuiogs    in    Sussex,    as    in    mo€t 
other  counties,    appear   inadequate 
to   their    expenses,     by     allowing 
every  family  land  enough  to  sup- 
port a  cow,  wme  p\g»,  and  to  grow 


esculents ;  and,  where  incapable  of 
providing    for    themselves,    he    is 
strongly  inclined  to  the  method  of 
maintaining  them   in   large  bodies 
in  a  house  of  industry.     We   dis- 
sent from  both  these  recommenda- 
tions, and  from  practical  knowledge 
of  their  fallacy.      We  would  limit 
the  land  allowed  to  the  poor  to  the 
purposes     of     garden-ground    for 
.their  families,  and  for.  a  few  pigs 
alone  5  but,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, -we  would  never  encourage  . 
the  keeping  a  cow:  the  ground  re- 
quired for  this  last  purpose  is  more 
than  ought  to  be  spared,  more  time 
is  consumed  than  is  necessary ;  and 
wc  have   always   found  it  answer 
far  better  for  the  farmer  himself  to 
supply  the  poor  that  belong  to  him 
with  milk  from  his  own  dairy,  ei- 
ther  gratis,    or  at  a  very  reduced 
price.     With  respect  to  houses  of 
industry,  they  are  only  to  be  en- 
couraged   in    large    and    populous 
ir.anufacturing  towns  :    in  all    vil- 
lages, and  small  towns,  the  poor,  if 
under  due  regulation,  may  be  sup- 
ported  much  cheaper,   and   much 
more   comfortably   to    themselves,  ' 
under  the  roof  of  their  friends  or 
relations,  or  in  their  own  families : 
the  enormous  expense  of  providing 
and  keeping  in  repair  a  house  for 
their  reception,  that  of  salaries  to  a 
horde  of  greedy,    griping  officers, 
of  contracts  broken  almost  as  soon 
as  entered  into  by  a  host  of  avari- 
cious contractors,  and  a  vast  muU 
titude  of  casualties  are  hereby  ex- 
orcised at  once ;  and  there  lare  but 
few  among  the   poor  who   would 
not  much  rather  receive,   and  be 
made  much  more   comfortable  by 
half-a-crown  at  home,  than  double 
the  sum   in  a  poor-house.     Even 
in    large     manufacturing    towns, 
houses  of  industry  are  seldom  found 
to  answer  in   the  long  run,    ni)t- 
with^tanding  all   the  phusible  ex- 

pectatiouti 
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pcctations  tbej  ncite  at  fimt.      7t  of  the  different   trades.     Sdf-i-.t;- 

»  an  cosy  mnUer  to  draw  out  a  rest   ia    now  ibe  only  active  pni:- 

plan    by  wkkh   five  hundred  or  a  c>)>Iei  ihe  officera'aod  tbetuk-ic^s- 

ihoiisand    panpert    maj  be  made,  ten,  indeed,   ihriTc,   bnt  tbe  «%u- 

under  proper  regulatraiH,   to  pro-  bruhment  which  supports  them  i 

vide   for  Ibeir  own  support,    and '  on  the  waae :  tbe  income  n  u.c 

more  than  ma  in  la  iD  the  entire  est  a-  discorered  to    be    Hifiiihclj  bdcm 

blishmeni.      Bat    who    is  to    take  tbe  expenw.  incurred  ^  and  at  last, 

care  that  such  rvgulationa  are,  from  not  to  meniion  bad    debt*  lo  au 

year  to  year,    carried   iiilo  effett?  enoflnaoos  cxtcDt,    the  retvins  r.  t 

The  general  result  of  all  such  in-  only  do  not  mainiaia  tbe  poorvj: 

stilDtions  baa  been  as  follows  :    l^e  are  employed,  but  do  not  even  ps^ 

idea  is  caught  up  universally  by  the  for  ibe  expense  of  tbe  raw  iiu»- 

inhabttants  when  fint  suggested  to  rials,  and  ihe  salaries  of  ifaose  vLs 

thero  by  some  ardent  and  visionary  purcbsse    them,     and    snpcrinraiij 

character;   and   every   householder  their  application,      in  jnsiificshcn 

looks  forward  to  the  period  in  which  of  these  remarks,   we   may  aE&k 

the  enormous  burden  of  his  paro-  to  Shrewsbury,  and   we  mi^t  ai- 

chial   rates    will  ceaie   altogether,  lade  to  various   other  [daces.     & 

A  large  plot  of  ground  is  inuncdi-  renovation    of   energy    sometimes, 

aidy  purchased  ;   a  superintending  indeed,  follows  j   bat  it  followt  orJv 

committee  is  iormed ;  an  extensive  for  a  short  period  ;  tbere  is  not  ■ 

and  expensive  range  of  buildings  it  sufBcient  personal    interest  in  Lbc 

constructed ;    officers  of  every  de-  individuals    of    tbe    committee   to 

Gcription  are  engaged ;    the   trades  maintain  it ;   the  sacne  oatunl  rr- 

of  Npinaing,    rope-making,    shoe-  laiation  again   lakes   place,  and  a 

loakmg,  basket -ma  king,    weaving,  followed  by  the  same  ruin, 
and  perhaps  priming,    are  at  once         "  A  Treatise  on  Hemp  :    ioc^- 

introdoced  into  the  establishment ;  ing  a  comprehensive    Account  oi 

proper  masters,  with  distinct  saJa-  -  the  best  Modes  of  CoIlivatioD  sikd 

ries,  are  allotted ;    the  vduminoni  Preparalion,    as    practiaed   in   £*• 

materials  and    tools  for  these  re-  rope,    Asia,    and  America;    vitli 

spective  businesses  are  purchased;  Observations  on  the  Sun  Plant. of 

the  money  is  raided  by  bonds  upon  India,  &c. :   by  Robert  Wissct.  Esa. 

the   associated  parish -rates,'  'nbicli  F.  R,  S.    and    P.  A.  S."    4to.     If 

ere  mongaged    for  this    purpose ;  ibis-  work  were  curtailed  of  its  in- 

and  the  manufactured  articles  are  numerable  repetitions,  and  di^estfd 

carried  to  market  and  disposed  of  into  a  more  systematic  and  readable 

at  au  adequate  profit.    All  proceeds  form,  it  would    be  fotmd  nsefblj 

swimmingly  for  tbe  fint  ti^-o   or  for  iC  contains  a  great  nnicty  of 

three  years;  and  the  utmost  hopes  valuable  matter,   but  ao  uita^t 

of  the  parishioners _ seem  likely  to  iatcrspersed  with  matlef  of  nova- 

be  realized  immediately;  bnt  some  lue  » 

of   tbe    superintending  committee,  mass 

relas  in    their    attendance,     some  to  ib 

die,   some  are  removed    and  soc-  state, 

ceeded  by  others :  the  booki,  and  sai\at 

tbe  whole  concern,  Iw  degrees,  be-  fidcn 

come  intrusted    to   the  ofticerir  of  Tiia 

the  lbjtab!i<!hnirnr,  or  tbe  marten  plate: 
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^*ell  executed ;  the  last  two  nae« 
chanical,  and  ilhistrative  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  scutching  and  heckling. 

"  Observations  on  the  Influence 
of  Soil  and  Climate   upon  Wool ; 
Irom  \irhich  is  deduced  a    certain 
and  easy  Method  of  improving  the 
Quality  of  English  clothing  Wools, 
and  preserving  the  Health  of  Sheep ; 
vrlih    Hints    for  the  Management 
of  Sheep  after  Shearing :    an  £n* 
4^uify  into  the  Structure,  Growth, 
and  Fonnation  of  Wool  and  Hair : 
and     Remarks    on    the  Means  bj 
which  the  Spaniith  Breed  of  Sheep 
may  be  made  to  preserve  the  best 
Qualities  of  its  Fieece  unchanged 
in    difiereat  Climates.    By  Robert 
Bakewell,     with     occasional     Re- 
marks^ by  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord    Somerville."    8vo.     This  is 
a  cri:^ly  national  and  highly  valuable 
work.     The  author  conceives  that 
much  of  the  fineness  and  silky  fee] 
of  wool  depends  upon  the  soil  on 
which   it  is  grown,  and   that  the 


whose  single  ^periments  and  ob- 
servations are  of  more  value  tUufk 
all  those  of  his  predecessors  collect 
tively*  Mr.  Bakewell  giv^s  s&> 
veral  very  useful  rules  for  deter- 
mining the  choice  of  Merinos  ia 
improving  our  indigenous  stock: 
he  also  recommends  a  trial  of  the 
Saxon  sheep,  and  those  of  Bue^ 
nos  Ayres;  as  also  the  introduc- 
tion into  our  own  country  of  a 
breed  of  oxen  found  near  LIudsionV 
Bay,  with  a  finer  and  soiter  vnxA 
than  that  of  the  Vicuna  :  lie  ihiiiks 
both  these  animals  well  adapted  ta 
the  climate  of  England,  and  that 
they  would  prove  not  more  useflil 
on  account  of  their  wool  than  -of 
their  flesh,  which  is  equal  to  veni- 
son. We  cannot  consent  to  quit 
this  important  subject  without  re- 
marking as  a  fact,  but  little  know-n 
at  present^,  that  much  of  ii)e  wool 
jaow  growing  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  especially  at  ilie  settlement  qf 
Paramatta,  is  superior  in  fineness 


best  soil  for  this  purpose  is  argilla-    to  tlie   best  Spanish  Merino,  acul 


ceous,  and,  next  to  this^  siliceous; 
while  calcareous  soils  yield  a  wool 
of    remarkable    hardness   to    the 
touch.     It  is  some  objection,  how- 
ever, to  this  theory,  that  the  best 
Spanish  Merinos  are  for  the  most 
part    §ed    on    chalky    mountains. 
In  his  phynological  account  of  tlie 
nature  of  wool,  hair,  silk,  feathers 
and  hdm,  the  author  discovers  a 
creditable    knowledge    of    animal 
chemtitry :    the  sources,  however, 
irom  which  he  draws  his  informa- 
tion are  not  so  late  or  so  precise  as 
he  might  have  had  recourse  to: 
Lewenhoeck  was  an  accurate  exa- 
miner in  his  day,  and  Monge  was 
one  of  the  first  who  drew  our  at- 
tention  to  Ibis  subject  in  modem 
times;    but  to   these   nacncs  Mr. 
Bakewell  ought  by  all  means  to  have 
added  that  of  our  excellent  and  in* 
(enioQt  countr>*maB  Mr»  Hatchet  j 


apparently  of  a  more  durable  qiut- 
liiy.  The  WTiter  of  this  article  is 
in  possession  of  some  cloth  manu* 
factured  (and  the  first  that  has  ever 
been  manufactured )  from  the 
New  South  Wales  Heece,  unmi^ 
with  any  other  wool  whatever, 
and  which  is  admitted  by  every 
one  who  has  seen  it  to  possess  tius 
superiority  of  softness  and  silktness 
to  the  touch.  The  Paramatta  sliecp 
are  a  mixt  breed,  obtained  partly 
froiu  Rio  Janeiro^  and  partly  from 
tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

"  Practical  and  Descriptive  Es» 
says  on  the  Art  of  Weaving. ,  3r 
Jghn  Duncan.'*  8vo.  The  writer  of 
these  Essays  is  already  favourably 
known  to  the  public  as  the  inven- 
tor of  the  patent  tambour  ma- 
ohise:  and  he  will  not  lose  the 
favour  he  has  acquired,  by  the 
present    work.     Ji#   h^M  .eni^red. 

mere 
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more  generally  into  the  subject 
than  most  writers  in  publi- 
cations of  this  kind;  for  m  the 
«rt  of  weaving  is  one  of  those 
which  owes  much  of  its  modrm 
perfection  to  a  division  of  labour. 
It  commonly  happens  that  the  roan 
who  is  practically  acquainted  with 
one  of  the  processes,  is  totally  ig- 
norant of  the  rest.  We  here  meet 
with  a  full  explanation  of  plain 
weaving,  atid  the  machinery  con- 
nected with  if;  of  twilled,  or  as 
the  author  calls  it,  twee/ed'^cloth'- 
weaving,  both  diaper  ^and  table- 
cloths ;  of  double-cloti)  and  carpet- 
weaving;  of  cross-weaving,  com- 
prehending that  of  gauze,  cat-gut, 
patent-net^  balloon,  and  other  nets  j 
of  spot- weaving,  whether  brocade^ 
pressed,  or  double -frame -lappets. 
The  whole  of  the  machinery  is  at- 
neatly  described  as  the  different 
modes  of  processes,  and,  in  most 
Instances,  is  illustrated  by  well- 
executed  plates,  the  whole  of  which 
amount  to  fourteen.  In  looms  for 
strong  work,  and  where  the  fric- 
tion between  the  teeth  of  the 
comb  and  the  harness  is  so  great 
as  to  wear ,  away  the  latter  in  a 
short  time,  the  writer,  very  judi- 
ciously, recommends  wires  instead 
of  cords :  and  especially  in  looms 
for  twilling,  for  double-cloth,  and 
for  carpets :  and  ^e  have  no  doubt 
that  the  saving,  by  such  a  substi- 
tute, would  ,be  very  considerable  : 
the  expense  of  mounting  draw- 
looms  is  prodigious  5  the  time  oc- 
cupied by  a  single  man  in  prepar- 
ing a  loom,  usually  amounts  to  up- 
wards of  ninety  days }  yet  the  ends, 
if  fine,  can  seldom,  with  the  utmost 
care,  be  made  to  last  more  than 
eight  months. 

*'  A  Treatise  on  the  progressive 
Endeavours  to  improve  the  Manu- 
facture of  Cordage :  with  a  De- 
scrli»tion  of  the  Means  of  causing 


Ships  to  nde  at  Anchor  with  gFcst- 
cr  Safety :    by  W.  Chapman,  £s:j 
F.  R.  S.'*     In  a  amail  compa^  «e 
find  here  brought  together  a  Terr 
great  portion  of  useful  matter  i^'Z 
the  important  subjects  cpcdntd  s 
the  title-p^e.       The    vaiioaa  pj- 
tents  taken  oat    at  dt£^rent  tinie 
for  improving   the    manufectaie  ci 
cordage,  or  renderiog  tt  moreei- 
sily  applicable    to     particolar  pur- 
poses, are  here  noticed  in  their  dd- 
fefent  specifications^  ^'hicb  amoi3:x 
to  not  fewer   than     Cwenty-scifn. 
even  since  the  year  1/83.    Os?  x 
the  chief  improvements  proposed  □ 
the  tract  bef<He  us;  is  a  Jess  defrrf 
of  lightness  in  the  geoeraJ  twist  ci 
ropes    than    that     usually   giren: 
another,  and  of  still   greater  con- 
sequence, is  the  depriving  the  tar 
employed    of   its    injurioas  qoal}- 
ties,  or,  in  other  words,  of  iu  ve- 
getable acid,  by  'repeated  boi]iD£s 
in  water;   and  when^  hereby,  be- 
come very*  thick   and   pitchy,    br 
restoring,  to  it  a  requisite  degree  o: 
elasticity,  by  the  addition  of  rab- 
stances  less  injurious  and  less  vola- 
tile,  as,  for  instance^    tallow,   of 
other  animal  oils;    ot    all   whkl 
whale-oil  appears  to   answer  best. 
Thns  prepared,  cordage  i«  fiMicd  to 
last  nearly  twice  as  long  as  v-hcr. 
prepared  in  the  common  way.   Mr. 
Chapman   has   also  some   ralnaole 
observations  on  coarse  wools,  as  a 
basis  for  cordage    and    sail-dviib; 
but  though   in   particular  ctnnixu- 
stances  such  a  basis  may  be  em- 
ployed  with  advantage,   yet  it  of- 
fers nothing  that  can  be  likely  to  be 
introduced  as  a  general  subfttitm;. 
We  also  find  seveial  good  ohserts- 
tions  on  the  use  of  chains,  both  ti^f 
slinging  yards  and  mocving  ve»&el>, 
for  which  a  patent  was  takes  rut 
by  Mr.  John  Slater  in  1804.    Tnc 
tract  closes  with  a  slatcmeoi  of  cn>« 
pr  two  ingenious  methods  o^~  rt 

du'jj'^ 
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tl»!ciiig;   tli6  effects  of  the  shock  of 
waves  upon  vessels  at  anchor. 

Among  the  mathematical  pro- 
ductions of  the  year  we  are  pjeascfl 
to  find  a  translation  of  La  Place's 
very    elaborate    "  System    of    the 
World,"  by  Mr.  Pond  :  yet  we  had 
reason  to  expect,  from  the  abilities 
Mr.  Pond  has  already  exhibited  to  the 
^vord,    that  this  translation  would 
have  been  freer  from  defective  lan- 
guage,   and  more  in  uuison   with 
the  chaste,   and  simple,  and  clasi- 
cal  style  of  the  original  than  we  are 
compelled  to  assert  that  it  is.     Had 
we    time,    we    could    easily   point 
out   a   variety  of  important  omis- 
sions, numerous  and  extraordinary 
mistakes,  and  a  great  multitude  of 
awkward    expressions,    which  are 
chargeable  to  the  translator  alone. 
In  another  edition  we  shall  hope 
to   see   these  evils  remedied :   and 
we  trust  that  anothef  edition  will 
be  soon  called  for ;  as  there  is  n^ 
roathematical  work,  since,  the  Prin- 
clpia   of   Newton,    which  can  be 
put   in  competition  with  the  pre- 
sent :     an   observation  which  will 
apply  to  the  authors  of  these  works, 
as    ^ell   as  to   the  works    them-' 
selves. 

'^  Mathematical  Tables,  contain^ 
ing  the  Logarithms  of  Numbers  j 
Tables  of  Sines,  Tangents,  and  Se- 
cants, both  natural  and  logarith- 
mic, to  every  Minute  of  the  Qua- 
drant; a  Table  of  Versed  Stnes,  both 
natural  and  logarithmic,  to  every 
minute  of  the  semicircle :  a  table  of 
sexagesimal  parts,  to  every  second 
minute;-  and  every  two-third  mr- 
nutes,  reduced  to  the  denomination 
of  a  first  minute?  and  supplementary 
tables.  ^  To  which  is  prefixed  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  nature  and  use 
of  logaritiims  of  numbers,  sines, 
tangents,  secanvs,  and  versed  sines, 
with  the  manner  of  their  forma- 
IS09. 


tion:  by  George  Douglas."  8^^o. 
This  title-page  is  sufficient  to  serve 
as  a  syllabus  of  the  entire  work. 
Mr.  Douglas  has  fulfilled  his  pro- 
mise in  a  manner  that  would  have 
been  creditable  to  himself,  had  he 
exhibited  something  less  of  egotbm 
and  vanity,  and  a  supercilious  con- 
tempt of  the  best  mathematicians 
of  thedayj  and  hadie  been  more 
attentive  to  grammatical  and  Or- 
thographic correctness. 

''  The  Practical  Mathematician, 
containing  Logafrithms,  Geometr)'-, 
Trigonometry,  Mensuration,  Al- 
gebra, Navigation,  Spherics,  and 
Natural  Philosophy:  illustrated  by 
Copper-plate  Engravings ;  and  to 
render  it  peculiarly  adapted  to 
Schools,  nearly  six  hundred  prac- 
tical Questions  are  included  :  by 
John  Sabine."  12mo,  Here,  too, 
we  tpcet  with  ^  many  grammatical 
and  some  ortj^ographical  errors; 
but  upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Sabine 
has  ingeniously  contrived  to  com-  - 
prise  a  great  quantity  of  useful 
matter  into  a  short  compass ;  and 
his  operations  appear  to  be  pcr^ 
formed  with  accuracy. 

"  An  Essay  on  t6e  Theory  of 
the  various  orders  of  I/Ogarithmic 
Transcendents;  with  an  Enquiry 
into  their  Applications  to  the  Inte- 
gral Calculus,  and  the  Summation 
of  Series :  by  William  Spence." 
4to,  We  can  safely  recommend 
this  essay  as  the  production  of  an 
able  analyst,  though  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  his  name  in 
the  list  of  national  mathematicians 
before.  He  is  clear,  comprehen- 
sive, and  .accurate  J  and  we  heartily  . 
wish  him  success. 

''  A  Treatise  of  the  Properties 
of  Arches  and  .their  A-butment 
Piers;  containing  Propositions  for 
describing  geometrically  the  C.ite- 
narb,  and  the  Extra-dosses  of  all 
Y  Curves, 
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Corves,  so  thit  their  several  Pftits 
and  their  Piei%  may  equilibnte; 
also  concerning  Bridgrs^  and  the 
fiyiog  Buttresses  of  Cathedrals.  To 
>vhi<£  are  added,  in  illustration. 
Sections  of  Trinity  Church,  £ly} 
King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge  |r 
Westminster  Abbey ;  Salisbury, 
Elj,  Lincoln,  York^  and  Peter* 
borough  Cathedrals.  By  Sanauel 
Ware.*'  8vo.  The  wedge  ibeorf 
of  arches  which  Was,  a  few  years 
back,  brought  once  more  into 
notice  by  Mr.  Attwood,  has  since 
died  with  hiro,  and  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  revived  again,  or  again 
to  supplant  the  venical  theory. 
Our  author  states  several  objec- 
tioDs  to  the  former  principles, 
but  none  which  we  have  liot  seen 
"more  correctly  stated  by  former 
^vriters.  In  bis  observations  on  the 
ecclesiastical  arch,  we  do  not  meet 
with  aoy  thing  of  great  novelty  or 
importance. 

*'  An  Historical  Survey  pi  the« 
Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  France, 
with  a  View  to  illustrate  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture in  Europe:  by  the  late  Rev. 
G.  D.  Whittinglon.-  4to.  This  is 
the  work  of  a  ydung  bet  ardent 
votary  of  ecclesiastic  antiquities; 
who  died  in  1807#  aged  twenty- 
six  :  he  writes  lik^  a  roan  of  ihtd- 
ligence    and    a    gentleman;    and 


though  we  dissent  from  hit  cfsmas 
in  attributing  the  first  rise  of  what  h 
ustssHy  understood  by  Gothic  At- 
chitecttire  to  France,  instead  of  is 
onr  own  eDontTy,'Wc  readijy  adml: 
that  th^  volume  before  as  eost^i 
much  kifbrmation  of  a  truly  htersrj 
as  well  as  agieeable  kind. 

Oq  the  subject  of  aoaoitics,  we 
Have  received  several  prodociions^ 
and  shall  notice  the  two  following  : 
Mr.  Baily*s  on  the  "  Doctrine  c^  1:^- 
ter&t  and  Annuities,  analytically  ii;- 
vestigated  and  ev^ained;**  cshi- 
biting  a  ihathematica]  tasle,  ioxmrd 
on  gdod  models,  and  especially  that 
kind  of  mathematical  knowledge 
which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
subject  :•  and  Mr.  Fortune's  **  Na- 
tional Life  Annuities}  oomprisizif 
all  the  Tables,  and  e^eiy  iSecessajy 
Information  cootained  in  the  Act 
of  Pailiament  for  granting  the 
same.'*  The  tables  are  nine  ia 
number:  the  calcularidos  sp^pesr 
to  be  accurate,  and  the  pamphlet  is 
neatiy  and  coirecily  printed. 

In  Arithmetic  we  hare  nothing 
worthy  of  recommendation:  Mr, 
Chambers  has  furnished  ns  with 
an  *'  Introduction,"  too  condse  far 
any  practical  purpose;  and  Mr. 
Tate  with  a  "  System  of  Practical 
Arithmetic,*'  in  which  the  only  no- 
velty i^  a  new  coinage  of  tcnnt. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MORAL  AND  POLITlCAt. 

Comprising  History,   Voyages,  Travels,  Topography,   Politics,  Military 

Exploits,  Finance,  and  Law, 

THE    period      that     circum-  pnljr  daring  the  whole. of  his  lif«- 

scribcs   oar  labqiuVs  has  not  time^  but  tvtn  atter  his  death,  by 

been     characterised     t>y    historical  refusing  to  do  homage  to  bis  bro-' 

^I'orks   of  very  prominent   merit,  ther  Alphonsd  opoD  his  succeeding 

Mr.   Southe}'*8  Chronicles    ef  the  ip  the  united    cr6wn/  in    conse* 

Cid   deserve  perhaps'  our  first  no-  4"c'^<^c    ^    being   implicated    in 

tice,    though    only ..  a    translation  tlie  death  of  Sanchb.  <  The  work 

from  the  Spanish  oxTginal.    In  our  before  us,  therefore,  narratei  the 

own  country,  and  ifideed  through-  series    of  xhilitary    adventures    in 

out  Edrope  generally,  the  name  of^  which  this  renowned  chieftaip  txras 

the  Cid  is  better  known  from  Cor-  engaged.    J^t  is  highly  intet^tihg   ' 

neille*8  drama   thd's   denominated,  in  various  points  of  view :   being 

thnn  frona  any  part  of  the  actual  drawn  from  some  of  the  oldest  re- 

history  of  this  extraordinary  advetl-  cords  of  Spatiish  history  f  as  ctm» 

tufer.     The  Cid,    or  Campeador,  taining  a  rich  and  entertflSniing  dis* 

was    Don  Rodrigo  Dial  de  Bivar,  play  of  the  manners  and  transa^« 

The   history  opens  about  the  pe-  tions  of  the  chivalfic  epoch,  during 

riod  in  which  christianized  Spain  the  eleventh  century  $  and  as*  de« 

consisted  of  five  kingdoms,  Arra-  lineating    what   appears    to    be   A 

gon,^  Leon.  Navat're^  Castille,  and  faithful  picttire  of  the  Moorish  as 

Galicra.    The  thr^e  latter  had  been'  well  as  of  .the  Chnstikn  courts  of 

possessed  by  Fernando,  who,,  dying  Spain,  at  that  time  in  co-existence. 

A.  D.,  1065,  beqo^tbed  them  to  The  work  before  us  is  not  drawn 

his   three  sbns.     Mutual  jealousy  froth  one  source  only,   hut  from 

and  anibitlbn  excited  warfare  be-  several,  for  the  Spabiards  have  vi^ 

tween   the   coheirs  of   Fernando :  i^ious  ancient  histories  of  this  ex- 

the  Cid  was  at  this  time  an  officer  traordinary  character  both  iii'  prose 

in  the  army  of  Don  Sancho,  King  and  poetry.     The  best  prose  ac- 

of    Nav^n-re,    and    he    soon    dis-  count  is  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid, 

Cinguished  himself  by  his  martial  printed  in  the  Cronica  General  de 

exploits,  and  especially  in  releas-  Espana,  said  to  Have  been  compiled 

ing    the    king,    his  master,    in  a  by  King  Alonza  the  Wise,  abbut 

bloody  engagement  with  hxs  bro-  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 

thers,  from  having  been  taken  pri-  and  about  a'  century    and  a   half 

soner,   and  afterwards  in  enabling  after  the  death'  of  the  Cid.    I'hc 

him  to  unite  in  his  own  person  the  best  metrical  history  is  the  Foema 

entire     sovereignty    of     christian  dal  Cid,  published  by  Sanphez  in 

Spain.     The  Cid,    in  all  his  ex-  his  Colteciton  de  Poesias  Castella- 

pioits,    evinced  the  most  honour-  has  A'nteriores  al  Sigto  XV.  it  is  a 

able  fealty  to  this  monarch,   not  fragment  consisting  of  3744  lines : 

7  2  and 
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and  is  supposed  by  Sanchez  to  have  known  character  of  the  editor;  L«- 

becn   composed  about  the  middle  tlierto  indeed  chiefly  cdebnied? 

of  the  twelfth  ceniury,  about  half  a  poet,   but    who    has   saffidertT 

a  century  after  the  hero's  decease,  proved    himself,    by   a  varictr  u 

Mr.  Soiithry,  from  some  passages  comments^  and  esf)eciall7  those  cc 

it   coulaiiis,  inclines   to   believe  it  his.  o\rn  "  Minsircby  of  the  Sec*- 

the  work  of  a  contemporary  with  tish  Border/'    to   be   poswsseJ  c' 

the    Cid :    but    the    pa:>sages    are  all    that    historical    koowiedgf  c<> 

hardly  strong    enough    to  support  former  times,  which  is  so  rcq.:>::^ 

such  an  opinion.     From  these  re-  in  an  nndertaking  of  the  prcsc:; 

sources  cl)iefly  the  present  version  kind.     The  new  arrangcmeDt  «t 

is  compiled :  the  Chrmiide  consti-  approve  higrhjy :  it   is  founded  r: 

tuling     the     principal    text -book-  the  following  principles.    **  lit  A 

Prefixed    to    the    translation,    Mr.  chronological  classification  and  d- 

Soutliey  has  given  us  &  short  his-  vision    of    the    tractt  under  t: 

tory  of  Spain  before  the  appearance  reigns  of  the  different  m<marc]is  '- 

of  the  Cid.     It  is  ably  drawn  up  j  England,  regulating  the  prccwie'-:* 

ofi'ers  a  good  account  of  the  rise  of  the  e*says  by  the  date  oi  i> 

and  spirit  of  mahommedism,   and  subject  rather  than  the  publicati ' 

exhibits  some  of  those  striking  in-  As  there  are  but  few  tracts  prior :. 

cidcuts  in  the  history  of  the  moor-  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  these  r* 

ish  kings  of  Spain,   which  render  thrown  together  without  sabd:\- 

the  events  of  this  period  so  highly  sion,  as  prellminaTy  to  the  colla- 

interesting.     Upon  the  whcle  this  tion.     2nd.  From  the  timcoftii- 

work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  zabeth  downwards,    the  tnct>  r: 

literature  of  our  own  country.  each  reign  are   divided;  accordi:' 

"  A  Collection  of  scarce  and  va-  to  their  subject,  into  four  cla^^^v 

luable  Tracts  on  the  most  interests  under,  the  distinct  heads  of  ecck  * 

ing  ai\d  entertaining  Subjects :  but  astical,    civil,    military,  aod  C3> 

chiefly  sudi  as  relate  to  the  His-  cellaneous.     The   last   dhrision  : 

tory    and     Constitution    of    these  intended    to    contain    dHH    ^' 

Kingdoms.     Selected   from  art  in-  pamphlets  which  do  not  natcr- 

finite  number  in  print  and  manu-  belong  to   any  of   the  prfcf-:; 

script,,  in  the  Royal,  Cotton,  Sion,  branches  of  history.    It  tnast  ti* 

and  other  public  as  well  as  private  obvious  that  although  the  Hnci  ^ 

libraries,   particularly  that  of  the  distinction    here    laid  down  sJ?- 

Jate   Lord    Somers.     The    second  generally  speaking,  plain  ao' 

edition,   revised >    augmented,    and  cided,  yet  some  tracts,   from  ''^ 

arranged,**  by  Walter  Scott,   Esq,  variety  of  subject  of  which  ti^^f 

vol.  I.    4to.     The    value    of   the  treat,  may  be  ascribed,  with  c<:^ 

tracts  here  offered  to  the  public,  propriety,  to  more  than  one  cl^ 

and    the    difficuky    of    obtaining  Where  such  occasion  of  doubt  ^* 

eopies  of  .the  original  edition  of  curred,     the  editor   has  ettrd^ 

those  properly  belonging  to  Lord  the  best  of  his  judgment}  and. "j 

Somers,   folly   justify'  us,    as    we  mistake  he  has  committed  flisr  1 

conceive,    in  departing  from    our  rectified   by  reference  to  the  u:* 

usual  custom^  and  noticing  a  se-  of  contents,  and   the  iodex. 

cond  edition.     We  may  add  also.  The  tracts  in  each  subdin^^c  * 

that  wc  are  still  further  justified  arranged,  either  with  rcfcrcccc 

by    (he    high    talents   and   well-  the  subjects  which  thtyrepT^' 
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^when  totally  unconnected,  in   the 
order   of  clironology.**      Independ- 
ently of   this   new  and    ceruwniy 
improved   arrangement,   Mr.  Scott 
iias    prefixed    historical     introduc- 
lioDS  to  most  of  the  pieces  in  the 
book^  after  the  example  of  those  in 
the   Harleian  Miscellany:    be  has 
also  occasionally   added  notes   and 
illustrations  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pages;     and    a    few     pieces,     not 
found  in  the  original  edition,  but 
which  have  some  connection  with 
ihe    adjoining   pieces,    or   are   en- 
titled to  a  republication  from  their 
rarity.     Some  of   these    additional 
pieces  might,  we  think,  have  bren 
omitted  without   any  essential  loss 
to   the  wcrkt  the  hislorical  intro- 
ductions,  and  miscellaneous  nctes,^ 
are  truly  valuable,  and  highly  en- 
tertaining as  well  as  instructive. 

**  Annals  of  Grent  Britain,  from 
the  Accession  of  George  III.  to 
the  Peace  of  Amiens.'*-  3  vols.  8vo. 
This  is  a  neat,  succinct,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  well-compucted  sketch 
of  a  most  important  and  eventful 
period,  not  of  Europe  alone,  but 
of  the  world,  for  it  has  brought  to 
birth  some  of  the  most  stupendous 
revolutions  in  each  of  ihe  four 
quarters  of  it,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  all  history  :  we  mean  the. 
emancipation  of  America,  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Deccan,  and  the 
control  of  all  India  by  the  English 
East  India  Company,  the  revolu- 
tion of  France  and  all  Germany, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  African 
slave-trade.  The  full  effect  of  this 
last  most  salutary  and '  important 
measure,  was  not  indeed  effected 
till  a  year  or  two  subsequent  to 
the  transaction  with  which  the 
*'  annals"  before  us  close,  but'  it  was 
led  to  by  many  preparatory  steps, 
and  legislative  act^,  as  well  as  dis- 
cassiotis,  and  its  accomplishment 
long  'anticipated.     The   author  is 


upon  the  whole,  however,  a  better 
writer  than  a  fvlatcsman:  bccom- 
pO!»es  with  spirit,  his  periods  are 
for  the  most  part  neatly  and  roundly 
turned,  his  details  are  correct;  but 
we  too  frequently  look  in  vain  for. 
those  philosophical  and  masterly 
reflections  which  constitute  the 
most  valuable  part  of  history,  and 
develope  causes,  or  deduce  results, 
^jiich  may  serve  as  beacons  to  suc- 
cessive generations. 

•*  The  Private  History  of  the 
Court  of  England."  2  vols.  12mo. 
This  is  also,  like  the  last,  an  anony- 
mous |xiblication  :  and  it  contains 
the  archness  of  a  political  wit  ra- 
ther than  the  gravity  of  a  political 
chronicler.  The  writer  has  dis- 
guised the  highest  characters  of 'the 
present  age  under  the  mask  of  an- 
cient times;  and  has  thus  ventured 
to  satirize  personages  of  the  first 
rank,  whose  moral  conduct  has  of 
late  exposed  them  to  something 
rather  heavier  than  the  rebuke  of 
his  own  lash. 

"  Letters  from  the  Swedish 
Court,  written  chiefly  in  the 
early  Part  of  the  Reign  of  Gustavus 
III.,  to  which  is  added  an  Appen- 
dix, containing  an  Account  of  the 
Assassination  of  that  Monarch." 
8vo.  We  suspect  that  fiction  is 
here  blended  with  fact ;  yet  the 
letters  arc  interesting,  and  they 
^  relate  to  subjects,  many  of  which 
have  made  an  impression  on  the 
public  of  our  own  country  as  well 
as  of  Sweden,  and  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  The  writer  or  com- 
piler discovers  in  his  appendix  a 
very  competent  acquaintance  with 
the  historical  epoch  and  events  that 
form  the  basis  of  the  work;  yet 
his  style  is  often  uncoortly,  and  a 
few  of  llie  incidents,  if  i  we  re- 
member aright,  are  incorrectly  re- 
lated. 

"  An  Historici;!  Review  of  iU« 

Ci^nv- 
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Commercial,  Political,  «nd  Moral 
State  of  Hiodustaa,  froni  the  ear- 
liest period  to  tlie  present  time, 
&c.  by  Robert  Cbatfield,  LL.B. 
Vicar  of  Chatteris  in  Cambridge- 
shire.** 4to.  The  sabject  here  uo- 
dertaken  to  be  discussed,  is  equally 
extensive  and  important  5  the  work 
itself,  however,  does  'not  move 
quite  quadrilaterally  with  the  title. 
It  is  rather  poleoiic  than  political 
or  commercial,  and  is  purposely  de- 
signed to  comment  on  "  \\)c  rise 
and  progress  of  Christianity  in  the 
East,  its  present  condition,  and 
the  means  and  probability  of  its 
future  advance;'*  and  has  doubt- 
less '  a  teference  to  the  question 
which  has  so  often  been  brought 
before  the  public  of  late,  whether 
Christianity  ought  or  ought  not  to 
be  propagated  among  the  Hindus  ? 
This  question  is  so  nicely  weighed 
in  the  balance  before  iis,  that  it  is 
cot  perfectly  easy  to  ascertain  to 
which  side  the  writer  inclines  in 
his  heart:  yet  a  little  attention  will 
show  that  he  neither  wishes  for 
the  attempt,  nor  expects  much  be- 
nefit from  it.  For  ourselves  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
difficulties  have  been  by  far  too 
much  aggravated.  The  massacre  at 
Vellbre  has  been  advanced  as  a 
convenient  incident  in  the  drama, 
rather  than  established  as  a  fact 
directly  growing  out  of  the  under- 
taking: the  individuals  do  not  ap- 
peal^ in  the  present  day  to  be  so 
insuperably  attached  to  th^ir  re- 
spective casts  as  in  former  periods- 
more  so,  we  nHmit,  than  the 
Ceylonese,  but  by  no  means  -  so 
much  so,  as  those  would  persuade 
us  who  are  adverse  to  the  trial ; 
most  certainly  less  so  in  the  pre- 
sent day  than  when  Islamisni  was 
introduced  iiito  the  country y  '^^hich 
ncvertheles,  either  by.  force  or 
perstiasion,  has  been  able  to  esta* 
biish  Itself,  and  to  produce  innu-  ' 


merable  hosts  of  €»OFerts.    Yet  i 
is    highly   probable    that    m*.sskLj 
may  be  undertaken    more  siv&r- 
tageously  in  varioos  other  quartei:, 
chiefly,  perhaps,  in  that  exjco^^ 
cluster  of  islai>ds   in    the  P^lic, 
which  has  of  late  3rears  been  de- 
nominated  PolyuoLS,     where    u^ 
natixral  dexterity  of  the  liibab;ta.-^is 
induces  them  to  attend  readi!T  m 
the  superior  haadicrafts  and  cikr 
arts  of  the  Europeans*    and  o%cr 
whom-  this  very  superioriiy  uil^  a 
I  lie  first  instauie -supply  the  fL-t 
of  miracles,  and  cooiren    tbcxi  u 
the  faith  and  morals  of  Chnstiar.inr 
through  the  very  oQedium  of  me- 
chanical and  agricultural    instruc- 
tion.    Jt  is  but  of  late  years«  hem- 
cvtT,  that   the  nii&sioDary  sodeiics 
of   Europe    have    di&co\'ered    tbf 
true,  and  indeed  the  onJyiuodei*t 
accomplishing  their  beocvulcnc  ic- 
teutions;  apd,  instead  of  aertdfr^ 
abroad  a  few  dozen   df  ncedj  td- 
venturers,  for  the  sole  purpose  li' 
preaching    the    gospel,     in    which 
none  of  th^m  perhaps  are  comprf^ 
heosively  versed,  while  at  the  uir-c 
time,  none  of  thensi    coake   even 
a  pretension  to  any  other  kliui  of 
knowledge,  have  selected  good  ac- 
chauics  and  husbandmen,  of  o:;- 
blameable    moral     character,     D 
prove  the  truth  of  that  imjKOtZTit 
maxim  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  **  know- 
ledge is  power,**   and  thna  to  ac- 
quire   an    ascendancy    oicr    their 
m^nds    by  establishing    iheir  owa 
superior,  and,  to  tbem^  «tupead(Kis 
intelligence. 

We  proceed  to  the  voyages  Md 
travels  of  the  year:  iottmoA 
among  which  stand  those  of  George 
Viscount  Valcniia  •'  to  India,  Cct- 
Ibn,  the  Red  Sea»  Abj'ssinia,  W 
Egypt,  in  the  years  1802,  lSu3» 
18CH,  1805,  and  I8O6."  3  Tok 
4to.  royJil  paper  9/.  9$. :  imprrisl 
12/.  12s,  We  have  read  lh«se, 
(as  who  has  not  read  them  ?)  wiiti 
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much     altention,    and    upon    the 
-whole    with    some    ioaprovetnentf 
And      considerable     entertainment. 
^^^e   admire  the  spirited  and  pa- 
triotic motive  which  induced  this 
ardent  nobleman  to  engage  io  so 
.extensive  and  hazardous  an  txpe* 
dition,  and  the  honourable  unimr- 
iiiity  with  which  he  hjs  Mipupn^d 
the  national  character.      \Ve  will 
not,  wi(h  some  of  the  more  sar- 
castic of  our  profession^  assert  that 
the  example  is  unique,  for  v^e  have 
a  tar  better  opinion  of  the  gc;ieral 
taste    fur    scientific    ^mprov^ment^ 
which      has     Iqqg    been     gaining 
ground    among    the     fiigher    and 
more  opulent,   as   well   a^  among 
the  middling  ranks*   and  such  as 
are  dependent  upon  their  own  tar 
lents  alone  for  fame  and  fortune; 
but  we,    at  least,,  afiirm,    that  it 
ofters  an  example  well  worthy  of 
copying,  not  only  among  the  nobi- 
Ijty,  but  among  the  higher  classes 
of  cvtiTy    description    anv^ng    our 
countrymen.      It    ha^     been     said 
that  the  work  aiibrds  nothing  ori- 
ginal:   after  so    many    intelligent 
travellers  and  voyager^  as  have  al- 
ready preceded  Lore}  Valentin,  and 
given  us  an  account  of  their  cxpe 
ditions*    it    is  hardly  fair  to  look 
-  for  any  great   portion  of  original 
matter:    some   however    we  have 
found;    and  what  is,  perhaps^   of 
more  consequence,    we  have  also 
found  the   noble    voyager   9ufBci- 
ently  acquainted  with  general  and 
local  history   to  decide   upon    th^ 
comparative  accuracy   of  diflcrent 
travellers  lo  the  same  places,  who 
have  vaiiiid   in   their   reports:    we 
have  fuun.d  him  extensively  versed 
in  natural  history*   9  souqd  phiio- 
fiopher,    and   an  enlightened   poli- 
tician.    In   his  knowledge  of  na- 
ture,, however,  we  have  perceived 
in  various  instances  that   he  is  a 
better  botanist  than  zoologist :  and 


jn  political  history  we  have  more 
than  once  had  occasion  to  correct 
his  recollection.  There  is  an  en- 
tertaining account  of  the  VVaheb 
family  in  the  second  volume^  p.  393, 
in  which  one  instance,  and  rather 
a  striking  onc»  of  this  defect  of 
pemoiy,  or  mistake  of  real  his- 
tory, stares  us  fully  in  the  face: 
we  will  epitomise  it  as  succinctly 
as  we  are  able :  about  half  a  cen- 
tury ago^  a  successfiil  Arabian  ad- 
venturer, named  Abdul  Waheb, 
of  the  Arabian  province  of  Nedjed, 
a  man  of  unquestionable  science 
and  talents,  professed  himself  a 
reformer  of  the  Mussulman  prac- 
tice. He  succeeded  in  his  own 
province,  Tziaed  himself  to  sove- 
reign power,  and  so  far  extended 
his  conqueatB  that^  under  his  son 
AbduluzziZf  and  his  grandson  Soud, 
almost  the  whole  of  Arabia  has  pro- 
jgressively  fallen  into  the  possession 
of  this  dynasty.  Mecca  was  en- 
tered by  Soud,  April  27,  1803:  the 
tombs  of  the  holy  city  were  de- 
stroyed under  pretence  that  they 
encouraged  idolatry.  Medina  has 
since  fallen  under  the  same  power: 
the  authority  of  the  Sultan  has 
been  rejected,  and  "  the  descendant 
(ff  Mahmct^**  observes  our  author, 
"  has  ceased  to  be  the  head  of  the 
Mussulman  religion."  The  order 
of  the  prophet  that  his  followers 
should  once  in  their  lives  visit 
Mecca  can  no  longer  be  perform- 
ed. ''  The  sacred  city  has  heard 
the  din  of  hostile  arms;  and  is  in 
possession  of  a  prince  who  denies 
t9  Mahomet  th.at  veneration  which 
he  has  received  for  twelve  hundred 
year$.  His  descendants  wiil  soon 
cepse  to  reign:  and  although  the 
Koran  may  be  revered  for  a  longer 
period  throughout  a  portion  of 
»\&ia,  the  mighty  fabric  of  Islam- 
ism  must  be  considered  as  hav-. 
iug  passed  away  from  the  moment 
■    •   ■  tliat 
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(hat  Sond  entered  Mecca  on  the 
27ih  of  April,  J.803."  If  this 
were  actually  and  historically  tnie^ 
it  would  indeed  form  a  very  ex- 
traordinary' coincidence  and  cocta- 
neity  with  ^he  downfall  of  popery, 
which  we  niay  fairly  ascribe  ta 
the  very  same  period.  But  unfor- 
tunately the  leading  features  of  the 
picture  are  by  no  means  true,  and 
we  are  surprized  that  so  glaring 
a  mistake  has  not  hitherto  been 
noticed  by  apy  contemporary  re- 
viewer. It  is  a  gross  error,  ip  the 
lirst  place,  to  suppose  that  the 
Ottpnian  dynasty  are  desccpdapts 
of  Mahomet,  either  directly  or  col- 
laterally, and  consequently  that  thp 
nigning  Sultan,  the  head  of  the 
Ottoman  dynasty  and  of  the  M^- 
homeiau  religion,  is  a  descendant 
of  his.  The  mode  by  which  the 
Ottoman  dynasty  acquired  ascen- 
dency in  the  spiritual  copcerns  of 
Ifclamjsm  is,  in  few  words,  as  fol- 
lows: Othinan,  the  generalissimo 
of  Aladin  Sultan  of  Icopium,  on 
the  death  of  his  master  usurped 
his  throne^  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  tlie  Ottoman  Turks :  he  obtain- 
ed from  the  Caliph,  the  direct 
descendant  of  Mahomet,  and  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Mussul- 
man religion,  uho  lived  at  this 
time  in  an  humiliated  situation  in 
Egypt,  a  patent  to  be  Sultan  of 
Romania,  Greece  and  Thrace: 
Constantinople  was  added  to  this 
by  the  conquest  of  one  of  his  de- 
scendants, fourth  jn  the  succession ; 
and  upon  an  npplicaiipn  of  Selipi  |. 
*  another  of  his  dc.-c^ndants  in  the 
succession,  the  dignity  of  Caliph 
or  head  of  the  church  was  re- 
DouDced  in  his  favour  by*  Maho- 
met the  12tb,  Ebn  Dgiafefj  the 
Caliph  of  Egypt,  and  the  descend- 
ant in  a  legitimate  line  from  Ms- 
JioT.ct ;  the  Sheriff  of  Mecca 
I'rebcnting  him  at  the  same  time 


with   the    keys  of    the  Ka^iba,    r* 
Square  House  at  Mecca,  on  a  sT^.f-r 
plate:     which     foraial     ccssmsd  :^ 
Sclim  is  considered   to  have  trir- 
mitted  the  rights  of  the  MjLcc^-:- 
tan   race  to  the  OtCoaian   pTiiicrs. 
and  to  have  fully  supplied  in  tbt.r 
favour    the     fvani    of    here^taht 
llood.      The  descendants  of    y^i- 
hornet,  therefore,    instead   of  cec^- 
ing   to  reign   soon,    have    actual'; 
ceased  not   only   to   reign   b'Jt   id 
Lave    any    pretensions     to    church 
supremacy    ever  since    ihe  beri.'^- 
ning    of    the    sixteenth     centrrr 
And,  secondly,  the  Waheb  dya^?-, 
instead  of  intending  by  their  ccr.- 
fjuest  of   Arabia,    and    possesion 
.of  the  hojy  city,    to   scbvert  tfc." 
religion  of  Mahoqiet,   onlj  proffjs 
to  restore  it  to  its  prigtitie  puritv : 
they  object,  un quest lonably*  lo  tfce 
legitimacy  of  the  Ottoman  dj'c^- 
ty,    as    heads  of  the   Mahomeiia 
church,  but  they  by  no  means  (.ob- 
ject to  the  church  itself^   of  i»hich 
they   are   votaries^     and    in  tn:tii 
more  rigid   Mus&nhnans    than  the 
Turks. — Before  we  qnk  this  amns- 
ing  work,    we    cannot  forbear  xp 
pay  our  respects  to  Mr.  Salt,    hii 
lordship's  secretary,   and  to  tbark 
him  for   the   very   high    treat  wc 
have  derived,    not  only   from  hl% 
numerous  and  admirably  cxccuiei 
drawings,   but  for  that  part  of  the 
letter-press   (and  a  very   consider- 
able and  important  pan  it  is)  which 
is  the  result  of  his  separate  com- 
munications.    Tlie  work  IS  detant- 
ly  printed,    but   we  have  noticed 
a  multitude  of  typographical  enors, 
which  we  trust  will  be  corrcct«i 
in  another  edition.     One  of  tbc^ 
rs  rather  a   ludicrous  one,    vol.  I. 
p.  03,  '•  I  agref^d  to  die  with  him;* 
says    Lord  Valentia:     from   wKn 
follows,'    however,    we  learn  that 
nothing  so  serious  was  ever  hiteo  d 
ed,    and    that    his   lordship   only 
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*'  agreed  to  dine"^  with  his  friend, 
instead  of  to  die  with  hitn. 

^*  An  Account  of  the  Empire  of 
Mfarocco,  and  the  District  of  Suse, 
compiled   from    miscellaneous   ob- 
servations made  during  a  iong  resi- 
dence   in,    and     various    Journies 
through  these  Countries.  To  which 
is  added  an  accurate  and  interesting 
Account  of  Timbuctoo,   the   great 
Emporium   of  central   Africa :    by 
James  Grey    Jackson,    Esq."    4to. 
This  is  also  a  very  interesting  and 
eiiiertaining  account.       The  addi- 
tional   matter    indeed,    concerning 
Tombuctoo,  or  as  the  author  affects 
to  spell  It,   Timbuctoo,   as  he   does 
Morocco,  for  Morocco,  and  Fcls  for 
Fez,  is   not  an  original  history,  or 
drawn  from  Mr.  Jackson's  personal 
knowledge,    but   merely    from   the 
authority  of  other  writers  and  tra- 
veller's.     Yet   from  his  long   resi- 
dence in  different  parts  of  western 
Africa  as  a  merchant,  and   nume- 
rous and  respectable  connexions  at 
Mogador,     from   which   the  Tom- 
buctoo    caravan      commences     its 
journey,  he  has  possessed  an  oppor- 
tunity, of  which  he  has  freely  and 
to  a  mo^t  valuable  purpose  availed 
himself,   of  obtaining   information 
concerning  this  extraordinary  etn- 
)ire  of  blacks,  in   several  respects 
ieyond  what  has  reached  us  from 
any  other  quarter.      Mr.   Jackson, 
though   a  merchant,  has  shewn  as 
tmly  philosophical  and  comprehen- 
sive an  intellect  as  if  he  had  devoted 
himself    exclusively     to     scientific 
pursuits  :  there  is  an  air  of  mystery 
in  some  of  his  descriptions,  apd  of 
exiiggeraiion  in  others,  that  we  can- 
not fully  understand,   but  we  are 
very  ready  to  make  allowances  for 
the  peculiar  manners  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  very  flowery  language 
in  which  common  occurrences  are 
represented,  and,  in  many  instances, 
to  by  tlie  apparent  excess  to  this 
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score*  As  a  natural  historian  Mr, 
Jackson  appears  also  in  a  very  re- 
spectable light  in  general;  yet 
when  he  tells  usj  as  he^  does  in  p* 
51,  that  *' locusts  are  produced  froni 
some  unknoivn  phjsical  cause,''  wo 
are  again  c(Jmpelled  to  confess  that 
either  we  do  not  exactly  understand 
him,  or  that  he  himself  does  not 
exactly  understand  his  subject. 
His  account  of  the  terrible  hard- 
ships sustuinodL  by  European  slaves, 
made  captive  in  cons'-quence  of 
ships  branded  on  the  sandy  shorei 
of  the  Saara,  has  ample  marks  of 
verity,  and  the  merms  he  has  point- 
ed out  by  which  tht^  might  spt  cdiiy 
be  redeemed  and  ^restorc*d  to  their 
respective  countries,  are  entitled  to 
serious  attention.  The  volume  ii 
said  to  be  illustrated  by  engravings; 
but  the  aqua-tints  are  for  the  most 
part  so  misernbly  executed,  that 
the  term  illustrated  can  only  apply 
in  the  sense  in  which  /ucus  is  form- 
ed i  won  lucendo, 

"  Notes  on  the  Viccroyalty  of 
La  Plata,  in  South  America;  with 
a  Sketch  of  the  Manners  and  Cha- 
racter of  the  Inhabitants,  collected 
during  a  Residence  in  the  City  iif 
Monte  Video.  By  a  Grcntlemaa 
recently  returned  from  it."  8vo, 
The  title  is  incorrect:,  the  notts 
relate  almost  exclusively  to  that 
part  of  the  viceroyalty  which  is 
constituted  by  Monte  Video  and  its 
vicinity,  the  writer  giving  no  ac- 
count of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  h^vir.:^ 
had  no  opportunity  of  visiting  it. 
Monte  Video  contains,  acconi'^; 
to  this  anonymous  writer,  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants ;  it  is  built  on 
a  peninsular  rock,  on  the  extremity 
of  a  spacious  bay,  and  is  capable  of 
being  rendered  impregnable.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  perfectly 
straight,  intersecting  each  other  at 
rigiit  angles.  The  houses,  for  the 
most  part^  consist  only  of  ground- 
floors: 
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flcx>r8:  thejr  are  warmed,  by  bra- 
seros  filled  witfi  charcoal,  arouod 
which  the  vhoie  family  faover^  at 
tbf^  hazard  of  suffocation.  The 
luxury  of  glass  windows  is  confined 
to  the:  priociptil  hou«^s.  1  be  ground 
on  which  the  city  stands  is  so  rocky 
thHt  no  uells  have  ever  been  sunk. 
The  inhabitants  are  universally  and 
inlmod^rat^ly  fond  of  mati,  tea, 
cofTf  e,  or  chocolate  being  rarely 
used  ;  ai)d  an  infusion  of  tbik  herb  is 
the  favoritt  beverage  at  al'  times  of 
the  day.  The  mcirket  is  abundantly 
anpplied  with  every  species  of  meat 
and  poultry,  and  with  a  great  variety 
offish.  Fruits  are  nKo  in  abun- 
dance, and  exquisitely  delicious: 
the  inhabitants  ure  jovia],  sensual, 
ignoraut,  and  filthy.  All  this  may 
be  true,  and  probably  is  so :  but 
when  the  writer  Iflls  us  of  the  great 
popularity  of  the  Englikhj  a^seriing 
that  two  thirds  of  tk^e  |i)liabita:its 
are  friendly  to  them ;  that  Sir 
Samuel  Aebmuty,  who  has  affirmed 
directly  the  reverse  in  his  puUlic 
evidence,  gave  an  erroneous  cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants,  that  bis 
intelligence  was  received  ihrpogb. 
incorrect  and  uncertain  channels^ 
that  be  had  no  kpow)ed{;e  from 
personal  observation  or  ft^millar  in- 
tercourse 1  and  finally,  that  the  news 
of  our  repulse  at  Buenos  ^yrcs 
seemed,  without  exaggeration*  to  be 
felt  more  severely  by  |hem  than  by 
ourselves — we  confess  we  not  only 
want  faith  to  credit  so  unacfcount- 
able  a  story^  but  feel  distrustful  of 
•everal  other  sUtements  in  tbe  ge- 
neral history  from  this  very  circaoi- 
stancc. 

"  History  of  Bra^l,  Bcc.  by  An- 
drew Grant,  M.  Br  8vo.  This  his- 
kory  is  statistic,  instead  of  being 
chronological :  it  is  al^o  a  compila< 
tioo,  instead  of  being  an  original 
work.,  It  affects  to  ofler  a  geo- 
graphical account  of  the  couutry. 


*  together  with  a  namtion  «f  the 
most  remarkable  events  thai  ksre 
occutred  there  since  its  di^coven  \ 
a  descripiioD  of  the  onannerv,  ccsr 
tqpos,  religion,  8cc.  of  the  natives 
and  colonists ;  intenpcrsed  with 
remarks  on  the  nature  of  its  soi). 
climate,  productions,  and  fiixegD 
and  interna]  commerce ;  and  pre- 
tends to  subjoin  <:autioQS  to  new 
settlers  for  the  pri|rsctTaiion  c^' 
health.  So  fir  as  the  wjiter  hs 
,  been  able  to  extract  passages  arJ 
hints  firom  Lindley,  and  Sutmton, 
from  Colinks,  Raynal,  Levy,  and 
Nicnhoff,  that  would  favour  bis 
general  purpose,  so  far  h^  has  been 
tolerably  succes<iful :  bat  be  shoa^ 
have  shewn  more  gratitude  than  he 
has  done,  to  those  to  wrhom  he  is 
so  much  indebted,  by  referring  to 
their  oamrs,  and  openly  acknow- 
ledging his  obligations. 

*'  The  lYavels  of  Captains  Lewis 
apd  Clarkp  from  St.  Louis,  by  way 
of    (he     Missouri     and    Columbia 
Rivers  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  per- 
formed in    the  years    1804,    I8Q3 
and  I6O6  by  Order  of  the  Govern* 
ment  of  the  United  Sutes,  &c.^  ^ra 
By  turning  to  Chapter  lU.  of^tbe 
Foreign  Literature  of  the   preaeot 
volume,  the  reader  will  find  an  ac- 
count of  a  *'  Journal  of  the  V^oyages 
and  Travels  of  a  Corps  of  Discovery 
under    the   ppmmand    of   Captain 
Lewis  and  Captain  Clarke,  &c.  by 
Patrick  Cass,  one  of  the  pexsce^ 
employed  in  the  expedition/'      It 
is  from  this  previous  and  inppodkc 
work  of  Patrick  Gasa  that  the  wcirk 
before  us,  professing  to  be  the  ac- 
tual travelf  of  Captains  (jewis  and 
Clarke,  is  chiefly  copied,  the  in* 
teres(ing  matter  consisting  of  aekc* 
tiona    from     Carver,    Macken^, 
Dunbar,  tf  unter,  an^  even  Robert* 
son';  a  gros&er  imposition  we  hare 
seldom    seen    attempted.      When* 
ever  Captain  Lewis  may  consent  to 
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larntah  the  public  with  an  autogra- 
phic account  of  bis  ve^y  interesting 
expedition  and  advienturesj  we  shaM 

? erase  it  with  the  utmost  attention. 
n  the 'mean  while  we  must  rpst 
featis6ed  with  tbe  jejune  pages  of 
his  shjp-matf ,  honest  Patrick,  aiul 
shall  certainly  not  sacrifice  them 
to  the  hollow  but  more  imposing 
|>roinlse8  of  the  present  work: 

**  Travelling  Sketches  in  Russia 
and  Sweden  during  the  years  1805, 
1806,  IB07,  1808  :  by  Robert  Ker 
Portrr."  2   vols.  4to.    The  course 
of  Mr.  Porter's'  excursion  was  by 
]3enmark  to  Russia,  where  he  re- 
fadained   till   hostilities  commencf(| 
between  that  country  and  our  own, 
when  he  returned  by  Sweden.      JEid 
wi^ites   with    spirit,  and  close  ob- 
aervation :  bqt  his  spirit  is  often  in- 
jtermixed  with  ranting  enthusiasm, 
and  his  observation  too  frequently 
fempts  him  to  dc'scribe  as  minutely 
objects  and  events  of  no  moment 
whatever,  as  he  does  those  of  the 
highest  magnitude  and  importance. 
l)e  is:  a  picturesque  writer  as  well 
as  a  picturesque  painter,  and  lays 
on  his  masses  of  h'ght  and  shade  in 
too  many  instances  rather  for  the 
.  purpose '  of  elfect  than  of  truth  or 
liatural  elegance.     His  style  is  ra- 
ther that  of  the  heart  than  of  the 
head,  it  is  always  wanu  and  glow* 
ing,   but    seldom    critically,    and 
sometimes  not  even  grammatically 
correct.       His  descriptions  of   St.' 
Petefsburgh  and  Moscow  are,  how- 
ever, very  excelleotly  drawn  5 .  he 
Writes  as  he  sees,  and  he  omits  no- 
thiDg  that  he  ought  to  see.      Upon 
the  whole  he  han  furnished  us  with 
two  very  amusing  if  not  very  re- 
condite volumes :  and  if  the  phi- 
lo<»opi)er  and  politician  discard  him 
from  their  tables,  be  will  at  least 
£nd  a  welcome  post  in  our  circulat- 
ing libraries  and  parlour  windows. 
*'  Caledonian    Sketches  :     or    a 


♦ 
Tour  through  Scotland  in  180/: 
to  which  is  prefixed  an  explanatory 
Address  to  the  Public  upon  a  recent 
Trial ;  by  Sir  John  Carr."  4to.  Th« 
character  we  have  given  of  tbe  pre* 
ceding  work  may  be  applied  with 
little  Variation  to  the  present.  We 
have  the  same  spirit  and  attention 
to  tbe  surrounding  scenery,  and  the 
aame  tendency  to  hyperbolical  de- 
scription. Edinburgh,  however,  is 
well  delineated ;  but  it  is  for  Perth 
and  the  adjoining  amntry  that  the 
good -II atu red  knight  reserves  the 
full  powers  of  his  pen.  **  Tbe  road 
to  Perth/'  says  he,  *'  is  extremely 
good,  and  the  country  presented  aa 
appearancis  of  increatyed  luxury  and 
cultivation  as  I  advanced.  Wood 
and  corn-fields,  hill  and  dale,  every 
whci'iB  gladdened  the  eye :  and  the 
looks  and  habits  of  the  peasantry 
seemed  to  correspond  with  the 
Nourishing  gaiety  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery.  Ihe  supt-rb  plain  of 
Gdwrie,  extending  for  }\^zx\y  twenty 
miles,  opened  in  the  most  unex-* 
pected  and  beautiful  manner.  A 
short  distance  from  Perth  the  wind- 
ings-of  the  Tay,  the  bridge  uniting 
the  rich  and  romantic  country  on 
either  side,  the  handsome  appear* 
ance  of  the  town,  the  cavalry  bar- 
tack^,  and  an  expanded  view  be-* 
^hind«  offer  to  the  eye  the  most  en<f 
chanting  prospect.  When  Agricola 
and  bis  aimy  fiist  beheld  the  Tay, 
and  the  adjacent  plain,  uppn  which 
Perth  at  present  stands,  it  is  re- 
corded that  they  exclaimed  with 
one  voice,  **  Ecce  Tibur  I  Eccc 
Campius  Martins!  Behold  the  Ti- 
bur! Behold  the  Field, of  Mars!** 
The  Italians  afterwards  called  the 
Tay  the  New  Tibur."  There  arte 
a  tew  historical  and  geogra)phicaI 
errors  that  have  struck  us  in  pe-^ 
rusing  this  work ;  but  we  are  sur- 
prized that  there  are  not  more^  con- 
sidering the    rapidity  with  which 
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Sir  John  Carr  compilcst  not  to  My 
anj  thing  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  travels.  He  has  been  accused 
indeed  of  not  travelling  at  all^  and 
of  nierely  giving  bis  tours,  sketches, 
and  excursions^  from  a  London 
drawing-room.  We  cannot  credit 
this:  we  certainly  think  that  he 
writer  too  fast,  and  expatiates  too 
far  :  but  there  is  an  occasional  ori- 
ginality  in  his  descriptions,  and  an 
vnbroncbed  source  of  humour  in 
his  anecdotes,  which  clearly  prove 
Lira  to  have  paid  at  least  short  visits 
to  the  places  that  figure  in  hia  title- 
pages,  while  the  copiousness  of  bis 
descriptions  prove  tnat  he  has  not 
Ttsiied  them  in  vain,  and  the  gene- 
ral serenity  of  his  style,  induces 
OS  to  thank  him  for  having  visited 
them  at  all.  The  plates  which  ac- 
company this  volume  (twelve  In 
number)  are  both  interesting  and 
excellent :  and  do  high  credit  to 
tbf  elegance  of  his  t^stc,  and  the 
correctness  of  his  pencil.  We  are 
provoked  with  him,  however,  for 
iiis  explanatory  address.  The 
public  have  already  had  enough  of^ 
bis  trial,  and  are  not  di«pos^  to 
reverse  their  genuine  judgment. 
The  knight  was,  in  many  respects, 
fair-game.  The  present  work  (in 
our  opinion  the  best  he  has  written) 
shews  abundantly  that  he  has  pro- 
fited by  the  rod ;  and  it  would  have 
been  far  more  to  his  credit  that  he 
should  have  kissed  it  and  been  quiet, 
than  that  he  should  thus  have  run 
about  the  town  with  the  badge  of 
bis  disgrace  upon  his  shoulders. 

•*  Travefs  through  the  South  of 
France  and  in  the  Interior  of  the 
Provinces* of  Provence  and  Lan- 
gueduc,  in  the  Years  1 807  and 
1808,  by  a  Route  never  before 
performed :  made  by  Permission 
of  the  French  government,  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Pinkney,  of 
the  Notth  American  Rangers."  4to.. 


This  is  ooe   of  the  most  vikaikk 
pubMcations  of  tiie  year :  bot  v^j 
Col.   Pinkne^r    sbonki  have  chosn 
to  present  it  from   an  English  »• 
ther  than  hxxn  an  American  ^ra, 
we  have  do  hint  to  determine,  m 
traveller  chosio^  to   commaee  his 
tour  abruptly,  uritbout  a  word  of 
introduce  ion,    pre£ice,    apoki^  or 
address.    The  epoch  of  his  travels 
brings  down  his  report  to  the  per  4 
before  us )   and  the  part  of  Jnccr . 
through  which  his  travels  were  6- 
rected,  is  precisely  that  of  vbid 
we  have  for  many  years  heard  ksit, 
and  consequently  of  which  we  ^ 
anxious  to  gain  inforroatioo.    Ttt 
line  runs  along  the  banks  of  tb 
liOire,  the  laere,  and  the  Ganznof, 
through  the  greater  part  of  tb^ 
cotu-se.    Colonel  Pinkncy  left  M- 
tiroore^  in  America,  for  Liverpod 
in  April  1807  '-    from  Liverpod  he 
travelled    to    Loi>don,     wfaicli  hs 
soon  lef^,  and  proceeded  to  Calais 
in  his  way  to  Paris.     At  this  last 
city  he  remained    a    short    tiose; 
and  then  quitted  it  ibr  the  excor- 
sion'  before  us,   in    company  irid^ 
Mr.  Younge,  confidential  secfetsrf 
to  the  American  Aoibassador,  Mr. 
Armstrong*     Mrs.  Younge,   wbo 
was  of  French  birth,  and  ha  niece 
Mademoiselle  St.  Sillery,  wbo,  sap 
the    gallant   Colonel,      "with  the 
single  exceptk>n  of  her  aunt,  w 
the  handsomest  woman   I  had  jet 
seen  in    France."       It  may  girt 
some    interest   to    onr    readen  to 
learn  that  this  handsomest  tems» 
was   niece  to  M.    LaJly  Toleoal, 
so  well  known  by  his  tragedj  of 
Stafibrd,    his   very    eloquent   aad 
successful  pleading  for   the  rtvend 
of  a  great  part  of  his  father's  seih 
tence ;   and  lastly,  for  his  bM  scd 
patriotic  defence  of  the  nnfortiioste 
Louis  XVI.    Frofn  an   American, 
and  especially  an  American  of  de 
present  day,  we  hav?  no  reai»o«^^ 
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ear    iay  tliwlae   prejudice  against  pcf  crtit  on  the  ptircbaise  morfey." 
5" ranee   or  in   favour  of  £ngland.  Our  author  proceeds,   howiever,   to 
^et  the  picture,  even  of  this  best  state  that,   instead  of  being  under 
iiid  richest  section   of  the  French  proper  cultivation,  the  whole  sys* 
r.cnpire,  is  deplorable ;  and  hostile  teoi  of  tillage. throughout  France  is 
:is  the  land  is  to  us,  we  weep  over  at  least  a  century  behind  that  of 
the   glcxsm   and  dejection  which  it  England  or  of  America  :    and  that 
exhibits ;      its    lost    amenity    and  if  it  were  possible  for  an  English  or 
gaiete   de    cceur.      Politics    are,   it  American  farmer  to  introduce  the 
appears,       altogether      abandoned  agriculture  of  their  respective  coun* 
in     comrersation :     the    inhabitants  tries  into  a  French  estate  thus  pur- 
can  not  dwell  upon  them  with  plea-  chased,   the  very  accumulation  of 
•are,  and  they  seem  afraid  to  dwell  produce  hereby  obtained  would  be 
upon  them  at  all.    Land  is  enor-  the  means  of  occasioning  the  far- 
niously  cheap,   as  indeed  is  every  mer*s  ruin — theite    are    no  neigh- 
home  produce-,  at  Angers  Mr.  Pink-  bouring  markets  to  which  he  could 
ney  found  "  the  prices  of  beef  and  carry    his    abundant    harvests— the 
mutton  to  be  about  2d.  per  pounds  greater  part  would  decay  and  rot  at 
a  fowl  5d.  turkies,  when  in  season,  home,  and  he  would  be  destroyed 
from  1 6d.  to  28.  bread  1 }  per  pound,  by  his  own  opulence. 
and  vegetables,  greens,  &c.  cheap  In  the  midst  of  all  Ihis  extraor- 
to  a  degree:    a   good  house  about  dtnary  cheapness  of  domestic  pr^^ 
B\x  louis  per  year :  and  a  mansion  duciions,  trade,  it  seen&s,  is  rapidly 
tit  for  a  prince  (for  there  are  some  declining,  and  imports  as  exorbitant 
of  them,  but  without  inhabitanlsj  in"  price  as  home  articles  arie  re- 
from  forty  to  fifty  louis,  including  duced.  •*'  Provisions,"  observes  Mr* 
from  30  to  40^  acres  of  land  with-  P. ''are  incomparably  cheap  a  tValeoi 
out  the  walls.**       In  Clermont  the  and  in  its  vicinity.     Trade  how« 
tame  average  vahie  was  pretty  ge-  ever  seemed  very  slack :  the  shopr 
nerally  exhibited.       '*  I  passed  se-  were  on  the  smallest  possiUe  scale^. 
veral  chateaux  in  ruins,**  observes  and  every  thing    which    was  not 
our  intelligent  traveller, ''and  several:  produced    in    the     neighbourhood- 
farms  and  houses    on   whiQh  were  was  enormously  dear.      Groceries 
affixed  notices  that  they  were  to  be  in  France  are  nearly  twice  the  price 
let  or  sold.    On  enquiring  the  rent  which  they  bear  in  England.'*    At 
and  purchase  of  one  of  them,   I  Abbeville — ^in    the    cloth-roanufac- 
found  it  so  cheap,  that,  could  J  have  tory,  the  earnings  of  the  working^ 
reconciled  myself  to  French  manners,  manufacturers    are    about   36  sols 
and  promised   myself  any  suitable  per  diem   {is.  6J)  :   in  the  carpet*- 
assistance  from  French  labourers,  I  jnanufactories      somewhat      more. 
should  have    seriously  thought  of  The  cloths,  as  ^r  as  I  am  a  judge^ 
making  a  purchase.     An  estate  of  seemed  to  me  even  to  excel  those  of 
eleven  hundred  acres,   seven   hun-  England :  but  the  carpets  are  much 
dred  of  which  were  in  culture,  the  inferior.     From  some  unaccountable 
remainder    wood    and  heath,  was  reason,    however,  the   cloths   were 
offered  for  sale  for  8000  louis.    The  much  dearer  than  English  jbroad- 
mansion-house  indeed  was  in  ruin  cloth  <ff  the  same  quality,**     The 
beyond  the  possibility   of    repair;  merchant-vessels  of    England,  our 
but  the  land,'  under  proper  cultiva-  traveller  calculates  at  two  hundred 
f.lon^  would   have  paid  twenty-five  times  the  number  of  those  belong- 
ing 
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ing  to  F'rance.  In  the  midst  of  a]i 
these  evils,  however,  the  French 
ooatinae  Frenchmen  still.  They 
pipe,  they  dance,  they  carouse 
themselves,  they  pass  away  life 
jovially.  They  are  as  licentioas 
and  as  loquacious  as  ever :  the  men 
are  gay,  ami  not  jealous ;  the  women 
loose,  and  not  reserved :  decencies 
and  decorum  they  have  none,  yrt 
religion  is  fashionable.  Col.  Pink- 
ney  had  the  honour  of  being  intro- 
duced by  the  American  ambassador 
to  the  French  court,  and  gives  a 
very  instructing  account  of  Hona- 
prte*t  levee.  The  result  of  this 
lotdiigent  writer's  observations  is 
certainty  in  ^vour  of  whatever  ia 
English:  we  are  obliged  to  him 
ioT  matty  valuable  and  entertainui^ 
£icts  and  observatiooa ;  and  our 
readers  will  not,  we  trust,  lament 
that  wo  have  rem'ahied  so  long  in 
his  company. 

**  Travels  through  Denmark, 
and  Part  of  Sweden,  during  the 
Wintef  and  Spring  of  the  present 
year  I8O9:  containing  aatfaentic 
Particulars  of  the  domestic  Cohdi- 
tion  of  those  Countries,  the  Opinions 
of  the  Inhabitants,  and  the  %State  of 
Agriculture:  by  James  M^cdonald." 
2  vols.  12mo.  Mr.  Macdonald 
travelled  too  rapidly  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  profotind  information,-  and 
at  the  same  time,  unfortunately  fior 
him,  under  circumstances  in  which 
it  mast  have  been  with  difficulty 
that  he  obtained  any  information 
whatever,  ficing  shipwrecked  on 
the  extreme  point  of  Jutland^  he 
surrendered  as  a  prisoner  to  the 
X>anes,  and,  wirb  a  considerable 
iiumberx)f  his  fello«v  sufferers,  was 
conducted  by  an  escort  through. 
Aalborg,  Qdensee,  Korkilde,  and 
Copenhagen  to  Elsineur.  It  was 
during  this  expedition  that  he  con- 
trived to  collect  the  facts,  and  keep 
open  the  journal  of  which  the  pre- 


sent  voluo^es  consist.  Bat  todi 
minish  in  sontfe  degree  thetcad^'i 
natural  wonder  that  he  should  b? 
able,  while  in  bondage,  toaccon:- 
pUsh  this  object  to  the  eztcat  to 
which  he  affects  to  havedooeit^b 
very  courteously  informs  os,  that 
he  had  previously  pafd  a  visit  to  \^ 
same  country,  and  was  hence  kt- 
trr  prejiared  for  such  an  und^tak- 
ing.  According  to  Mr.  Macdo- 
n:|ld*s  statement,  the  Ihnes  do  nx 
appear  to  be  actuated  by  that  spirit 
of  resentment  against  the  £cgl:sli 
which  recent  events  migbt  bsTC 
been  supposed  to  have  eokindleo: 
the  country,  however,  appears  to 
have  suffered  severely  from  tiis 
war;  '*  and  the  comuMn  neces- 
saries of  life  are  more  than  doubh 
their  former  price:"  the  goreni- 
roent  expendittire  greatlj  exceeds 
the  tevenne;'  public  credit  is  2> 
nihilated,  and  all  classes  are  ns- 
terially  injured  by  the  defireciadcD 
ill  •*  the  real  value  of  fDoney'* 
Sweden  occupies  but  a  small  psrt 
of  th6  work,  not  more  than  abo^t 
a  hundred  and  thirty  p^  of 
the  latter  v^dame  b^idg  der(^ 
to  it.  Mr.  Macdonald's  nvt% 
indeed,  was  but  upon  a  verj  ccr- 
fined  scale,  cocnprehendiog  oclr 
that  portibn  of  the  coast  wbkL 
lies  between  Helsinbuig  and  Got- 
tenburg.  His  remarks  cocroia 
nothing  particularly  worthy  of  con!- 
ment. 

Spain  and  Portugal  have  occc- 
pied  a  large  proportxoa  ^  p 
public  attention  in  a  geo^pl^ 
as  well  as  in  a  political  light  Tbe 
publications  tliat  relate  to  then.. 
are  too  numerous  for  a  luinatc  ei- 
amiuation  of  each.  The  foUovir^ 
arc  the  principal :  "  A  view  i>t 
Spain :'  comprising  a  descript:^^ 
itinerary  of  each  proriocc,  and  s 
general  statistical  aceoont  of  f-^ 
country.         nrw^^»\mr»A    frnra  i-" 
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rench  of  Alexander  do  Laborde.**  carried  into  efiect.     There  is  also 

vols.  8vo.      A  mere  compilation  a  little  of  that  incongruity  in  dif- 

om  Capmeny,  Fischer,  and  Horn-  ferent  parts  of  the  volume,  Which: 

oldty    though  brought  forward  as  it  is  so  difficult  for  a  man  of  imagi* 

D  origioal  work,  and  laying  daim  nation  to  avoid  -,  thus,  in  one  placfe, 

o    the    merit   of   originality.     It  he  seems  to  think  that  Spain  can 

epeats  many  idle   and  unfounded  only  be  liberated  by  the  exertions 

tatemcDts,  exhibits  Yrany  ^nachro*  of  Great  Britain*;   and,  under  the 

lisms^    (unless,    indeed,    these  be  influence    of   this   impression,    he 

hargeable  to    the    translator,   in*  advises  that  "  we  should  put  forth: 

lead  of  to  the  French  compiler,)  to  the  utmost  our   strength  as  a 

ind  is  overloaded  with  prolixities;  military   power — strain    it   to    the 

3ut,  in  the  course. of  the  work,  we  very  last   point,  and  propose   (no 

rertainly  meet  with  tome  valuable  erect  mitid  will  start  at  the  pro* 

nformation,.  and   many    £icts  not  position),  to  pour  into  the  penio«> 

iiltherto  communicated,  the  result  sula  a  force  of  two  hundred  thou^ 

af  personal  observation  and  know-  sand  i^en  or  moire.**     In  another 

ledge.      The   "  Tabkau    de  /*JEf-  place,  the  enthusiast  spreads  a  still 

pagne  Modern^**  of  M.  Sourgoing  boldef  wihg,  mdtiiges  ia^  a  nobler 

has  left    M.  Labprde's  work  un-  flight,    and,   in  the  midst  of  hia 

necessary,  and,  if  we  mistalse  not,  triumphant    career,  '  contemplates 

will  render  its  sale  difficult.    There  Spain  as    perfectly  competent   by 

Is  a  good  deal  of  fulsome  cant  upon  her  own  powers  to  accomplish  her 

the  miseries  introduced  into  9|>ain  oWn     godlike     object,     and     ar 

by  the  present  iniquitotts  war ;    aiid  worthily,  and  with  sufficient  reason, 

the  writer.  While  Ite  has  not  courage  spurning  equally  the  assistance  of 

enough  to  defend  its  cause,  pre-  men  and  of  angels,    "  Spain,**  says 

tends  to  Weep  over  it^  afflictions,  he,  *' had  risen  not  merely  to  be  de« 

1,    *'  Concerning  the  Relations  of  livered  and  saved :   deliverance  and 

Great  Britain,    Spain,  and  Portu-  safety  were    but  intermediate  ob- 

^^al,  to  each  other  and  the  Conamon  j^ts ;      re^neration    and    liberty 

Enemy  at  this  Crisis:  and  speci>  were  the  end;  and  the  means  by 

ficdWy  as  affected  by  the  Convention  whidh  this  end  was  te  be  attained 

ofCintra:  the  whole  brought  to  the  had  their   own    value;    Were  de- 

Test  of  those  Principles  by  which  termined  and  pibcio^s;  and' could 

ilone      the      Independence     and  no  more  adxiiit  of  being  departed 

r'rcedom  of  Nations  can  be  pre-  from,  than  die  end'  of  being  Ibr- 

served  or  recovered :    by  Williaoi  gotten.    3be  had  risen,  npt  merely 

"Wordsworth/*  8vo«     This  is  rather  to  be  free;  but  in  the  act  and  pn>- 

ihe  work  of  a  poet  than  a  politi-  cess  of  acquiring  that  freedom,  to 

clan.      Mr.    Wordsworth     thinks  recompense  herself,  as   it  were  in 

strongly  and  originally,  and  clothes  a  moment,  for  all  which  she  had 

his  thoughts  in  all  the  pomp  and  sufiered    through    ages:      to    levy 

<)plendour  of  hbpe  and  metaphor :  upon    the   false  fame  of  a   cruel 

but  all  is  wild  and  visionary,  there  tyrant  lai^ge  contributions  of  true 

is  no  resting  point,  nothing  funda-  glory :  to  lift  herself,  by  the  con* 

H'.eDtal  or  tangible.    It  is  a  dazzling  flict,  as  high  in  honour  as  the  dis- 

glare  of  philanthropic  speculation,  grace  was  deep,  to  which  her  own 

without  the    mean*,    and    conse-  weakness  and  vices,  and  the  violence 

quemly  without  the  chance  of  being  and  perfidy  of  her  enemies  had  sub^ 

jected 
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jectcd  her.  If  an  angel  from  heaven 
had  come  ivith  power  to  take  the 
enemy  from  their  grasp^  (I  do  not 
fear  to  say  this  in  spite  of  the  do- 
minion which  is  now  re-extended 
over  so  large  a  portion  of  their 
land,)  theif  would  k<tve  been  sad: 
they  would  have  looked  round, 
them,  their  souls  would  haVe  turned 
inwards ;  and  they  would  have 
stood  like  men  defrauded  and  be'* 
irayed"  Prophet  and  poet  were 
synonymous  in  former  times  :  what 
a  pity  it  is  that  there  should  be  so 
wide  a  discrepancy  between  them  in 
the  present  day,  and  especially  in 
the  present  instance.  3. ."  Politi- 
cal, Commercral,  and  Statistical 
Sketches  of  the  Spanish  Empire  in 
both  Indies :  Reflections  on  the 
Policy  proptT  for  Great  Britain  at 
the  present  Crisis,  and  a  View  of 
the  political  Qoestion  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States  .re- 
specting Louisiana  and  the'Floridas, 
with  the  Claims  of  Great  Britain, 
as  founded  on  treaty,  to  the  com* 
mercial  Navigation  of  the  River 
Mississippi.**  bvo.  So  far  as  this 
anther  writes  from  peisonal  ob- 
servation, and  practical  experience, 
which,  to  give  him  his  due,  appears 
to  be  extensive  upon  the  difl^erent 
subjects  here  discussed,  so  far  he 
is  entitled  to  attention.  His  style^ 
for  a  person  who  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  much  concerned  with 
tl)e  press,  is  respectable  -,  bat  when 
he  connects  •  theory  with*  practice, 
and  attempts  to  draw  general  and 
comprehensive  conclusions  from 
bis  individual  knowledge,  he  com- 
mits woeful  errors,  and  is  far  less 
entitled  to  respect. 

The  above  relate  to  the  penin- 
snla  generally :  the  following  limit 
their  survey  to  the  military  events 
of  the  day,  and  the  result  which  is 
likely  to  be  produced  by  them.    4. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  of 


u 


the  British   Army  io  Spak,  cru* 
manded   by    hi«    Excellency  ba- 
tenant-General    Sir  Joto  M -7:, 
K.  B.  &c.  '  aotheoticated  by  o&c:' 
Papers,  and   original    Letten:  b> 
James  Moore   Esq."  4to.    This  i' 
one  of  the  mott  important  pQlid:i! 
and     military    eommodkatiooj  at 
the  year  :  it  has  let  as  more  w 
the    genius    and   feeing  of  tbr 
Spaniards  as  a  nationy  thaDsnvoti^r 
work  that  has' been  pnfaltshed:  ar: 
if  it  diminish  more  diao  any  o6" 
work  oar  hope  of  ultimate  sqcc^n 
the  gloomy  ph:ture  which  it  (b^> 
has  been  proved  to  be  corrccr  Ij 
almost  .  eveiy  subsequent  iacitkc'i 
and  the    fatal    resalt  it  vbicb  i: 
hints,  appears  to  be  too  lapidiv  ap* 
preaching   to    be  doubted  of  acr 
longer.    It  is  a  tribute  doe  to  cc' 
of  the  first  heroes  of  the  day,  sni 
it  is  delicately  and  elcpntly  paw  br 
the  hand  of  an  accompHsbed  msr. 
and  an  affectionate  brother,  b.  "  A 
few    Remarks  explaoaloiy  (^  ^^ 
Motives  which  guided  the  Oper^ 
tions  of  the  British  Army  dur.^, 
the  late  short  Campaign  in  Sp^i^^ 
by  Brigadier-general  Henry  Can- 
ton, &c.**   8vo.     It  has  beta  c> 
jected  to  the  friends  of  Sir  Jrn 
Moore,  by  those  who  hare  not  a- 
tended  sufficiently  to  the  sobje::^. 
first,  that  he  ongbt  not  in  tk  acta  i 
state  of  Spain  at  the  time,  to  ba^s 
pushed    forward    fixxn  Sahnuna 
to  Sahagtin ;    and^  secmdlj,  rw: 
in    his    retreat  he  oogbt  to  buv? 
taken  the  road  Io  Vigo,  inste*'  c' 
to  Corunna.      To  repei  tb«c  o-  \ 
founded  charges   is  the  obj«t  oi 
the  pamphlet  before  m;  i^^ 
think  Sir  lienry  has  ViDdicstcd  ^^  ■ 
lamented   friend  in  a  manner  u 
most   complete  .  and   »^^^ 
6.    "  Observations  on  the  M^\^^ 
ments    of    the    British  Annf  '^ 
Spain:    io  reply  to  ^p^^'^ 
neral  H.  Clinton's  SutflB»^' '; 
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a  British  officer.*'  8vo.  There  are 
some  facts,  or  pretended  facts^  here 
presented,  which  are  certainly-  at 
variance,  with  facts  asserted  in  the 
two  preceding  works :  but  the 
author  has  concealed  hi^  nane, 
and  we  cannot  rely  on  their  cor- 
rectness :  they  netertheless  require 
some  notice  frooa  the  friends  of  Sic 
John  Moore.  7»  "  Letters  from 
Portugal  and  Spain,  comprising  an 
Account  of  the  Operations  of  the 
Annies  under  their  Excellencies  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  and  Sir  John 
^loore,  from  the  Landing  of  the 
Troops  in  Mondego  Bay  to  the  Bat- 
tle at  Corunna,  &c. :  by  Adam 
Neale,  M.D.  F.L.S.  &c."  4to.  We 
cannot  pay  much  compliment  to 
this  production.  The  letters,  we 
are  told,  were  not  originally  in- 
tended for  publication,  and  that  to 
fit  them  for  the  press  much  has 
been  omitted,  and  much  altered. 
Now  the  greater  part,  *  if  not  the 
whole  of  their  value,  would,  in  our 
opinion,  have  depended  upon*  their 
being  given  as  they  were  original iy 
written :  for  we  question  whether 
in  that  state  they  were  not  much 
simpler,  much  shorter,  and  much 
more  natural.  In  their  present 
shape  they  are  so  stuffed  with 
epithets,  and  bespangled  with 
tropes  ai>J  figures,  as  clearly  to 
prove  that  they  have  passed  through 
a  long  process  of  manufacturing  for 
the  press.  The  writer  is  always 
aiming  at  being  peculiarly  pictu- 
resque, or  peculiarly  pathetic ;  feel- 
ings' that  betray  him  to  have  com- 
posed the  greater  proportion  in  his 
closet,  instead  of  on  the  field  of 
battle,  as  he  pretends  to  haVe  done. 
Some  of  the  writer's  feelings  also 
betray  him  into  the  common 
blunders  of  his  countrymen  :  one 
instance  must  suffice.  '*  On  en- 
tering the  cottage  (says  he,  in  de- 
scribing the  battle  of  Vimiera)  to 
1809. 


survey ,  the  sadly  interesiing  group 
within,  I  recognized,  amid  thi 
gloom  of  an  inner  apartment,  the 
features  of  an  officer  with  whom  I 
was  formerly  well  acquainted.  On 
approaching  he  recollected  mr, 
and  pointed  to  the  spot  where  the 
fatal  lead  had  enteied.  I  was 
happy  to  perceive  that  the  uound 
was  not  immediately  dangerous^ 
and  instantly  tendered  him  my 
services.  The  ball  had  been  ex- 
tracted by  a  surgeon."  The  ac« 
count  proceeds  in  the  same  namby- 
pamby  style^  to  a  length  we  cannot 
copy :  but  it  soon  acquaints  us 
more  fully  that  this  fatal  ball  did  not 
prove  fatal',  and  that  the  important 
sei  vices  vi'hich  this  sentimental  phy- 
sician to  his  majesty's  forces  ten* 
dered  to  the  wounded  officer,  ajler 
the  ball  had  been  extracted,  and 
the  wound  dressed,  consisted  in 
"  having  advised  a  bleeding,'*  (why 
or  wherefore  we  are  not  told ;) 
'•  when,"  adds  Dr.Neale,  *'  I  quitted 
him  to  offer  my  services  to  any  of 
those  around  who  might  require 
them." 

"  A  permanent  and  effective 
Remedy  suggested  for  the  Evils 
under  which  the  British  West  In- 
dies now  labour :  in  a  Letter  from 
a  West  India  Merchant  to  a  West 
India  Planter."  8vo.  This  pamph- 
let boldly  recommends  a  reduction 
of  the  growth  of  sugar  as  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  an  adequate 
price.  To  this  there  is  one  serious 
•objection,  and  which  roust  effectu- 
ally preclude  it  from  answering : 
and  that  is,  the  growing  ex- 
tension of  West  India  colonies  by 
the  capture  and  conquest  of  other 
islands.  The  pamphlet  is  well 
written,  and  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

•'  The  Orders  in   Council  and 
the  American  Embargo,  beneficia 
t^  the    political    and    commercia 
Z  Inttres 
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Interests  of  Great  Britain,  by  Lord  tnoirs  of  the  Lpeislanirc  Unioo  hf- 

Sht-ffield."     Thf  position  advanced  twecn  Great  Briuin  and  Irelard' 

in  the  title-pnse  does  not  appear  to  It  will  be  time  for  ds  to  exaco  uc 

be    established     by    the     facts   or  it  more  in  detail  u^hea  the  vork  is 

reasoning;  in   the  tract  Itself:    for  completed. 

the  noble  author  admits  that  our  A  View  of  the  Gold  and  Silver 

coromerce  las    fallcm    off    const-  Coin  of  all  Nations^  ace  bj  Jos^-ph 

derably  during  the   year  in  which  £de."     This    consists    of    ooppn* 

tlie  orders  in  council  have  opr*rated,  plate  engravings,  iateoded  to  g^aid 

though  he  ascribes  the  defalcation  the  public  against  frauds,  by  a  n> 

(erroneously  as  it  appears  to  us)  to  presentation    of    geDuine  kgei!:k: 

other  sources.    It  is,  however,  one  but  the  engrarhigs  are  in  rsno'^ 

of  the  best  pamphlets  on  the  sub*  instances  incorrect, 

ject.  Our  law  list  ^cmsists  chkfiy  ef 

The  peculiar  state  of  Ireland  has  Mr.  Comynss  Treatise    on    Coo> 

called  furth  many  tracts,  but  none  tracts  and  Agreemests  dc^  under 

of  es<;ential  consequence.     We  will  Seal:  Mr.  Campbell  an  Nisi  Pri»/v; 

just  notice,  that  Sir  Jonah  Barring-  Mr.  Turner  on  the  Practice  of  lyi 

ton,  judge  of  the  high  court  of  ad-  Court  of  £xcbcqu-T:    Mr.  Br.-d':; 

niiraliy,  has  published  in  a  quarto  on  the  Law  of  Distress:    Mr.  Siic- 

lascicle  the  first  part  of  his  "  Hi%-  den  on  Powers:    Mr,  Mlnchin  cq 

toric  Anecdotes   and    Secret  Me-  Debt  aod  Credit. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LITERATURE  AND  POLITE  ARTS. 

Containing  the  Transactions  of  Literary  Societies,  Biography,  Etymologies, 

Grammar,   Philology,  Classics,  Poetry,  Drama,   Novels,  Tales,-  and 
Romances, 

THE   "  Philosophical  Transac-  We  cannot  pursue   this  elaborate 
tions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  inquiry,  which  we  have  read  with 
London**  have  still  sufficient  in  re-  much   pleasure   and   improvement- 
rest  and  importance  to  induce  us  to  We  cannot    avoid   noticing,   how- 
open  the  present   chapter  with  a  ever,  that  in  allowing  forty  pounds, 
brief  notice  of  the  articles  contained  as  the  average  weight  of  the  blood 
in    the  volume  published   for  the  in  nn  adult,  the  writer  appears  to 
year  before  us.    The  first  part  con-  have  exceeded  the  due  proportion 
sists  of    nine  communications,  as  by  at  least  twelve  pounds,  though 
follows:    I.  "  The  Croonian  Lee-  we  are  aware  that  some  physiolo- 
ture.      On  the  Functions  of  the  gists  have  absurdly  doubled,    and 
Hfeart   and  Arteries :    by  Thomas  even  more  than  doubled,  the  ratio 
Young,   M.  D.    For.    Sec.   R.   S.'*  he  has  here  assigned.     He  calcu- 
Tbe    observations   here  communi-  lates  that    the    muscular  coats  of 
cated  are  founded  upon  the   idea^  the  arteries  are  of  high,  if  not  of 
that     *'   the    mechanical    motions  principal  utility,  in  accommodating 
which  take    plnce    in    an    animal  the  diameter  of  the  blood-vessels 
body,   are  regulated   by  the  same  to  their  contents,  which  he  sup- 
general  Jaws  a<  the  motions  of  in-  poses    to   be  perpetually   varying : 
animate    bodies.'*     The  questions  and     modestly    observes,     towards 
eiLamined    upon    this    assumption,  the  close  of  his  subject,  that  ''with 
are,    first,    '*  what  would  be  the  respect  to  the  tendency  of  infiam* 
nature  of   the  circulation  of   the  mat  ion  in  general  to  extend  itself 
blood,  if  the   whole   of  the  veins  to   the    neighbouring    parts,    it  is 
and  arteries  were  invariable  in  their  scarcely  possible  to  fbrm  any  rea- 
dimensions,  like  tubes  of  glass  or  sonable  conjecture  that  can  lead  to 
of  bone?    In  the 'second  place,  in  its  explanation:  that  this  circum- 
what  manner  would  the  pulse  be  stance  appears  to  be  placed  beyond 
transmitted  from  the  heart  through  the  re:ich  of  any  mechanical  theory, 
the  arteries,   if  they  were  merely  and  to  belong  rather  to  some  mu- 
elastic    tubes?    and,    in  the  third  tual  communication   of  the  func- 
place,  what  actions  can  we  with  tions  of  the  nervous  system,  since 
propriety  attribute  to  the  muscular  it  is  not  inflammation  only  that  is 
coats  of  the  arteries   themselves  ?"  thus  propagated,  but  a  variety  of 
"  The    paper   concludes   with    some  other  local  affections  of  a  specific 
observations  on  the  disturbance  of   nature,  which  are  usually  compli- 
these  motions^  which  may  be  sup-  cated  with  inflammation,  although 
posed  to  occur  in  different  kinds  they  may  perhaps,   in  some  cases, 
of  inflanunations   and    of  fevers,  be  independent  of  it.*'    Till  this 
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IS  more  iotelligibly  expIuiDcd,  we 
are  afraid  we  mast  adhere  to  Mr. 
Joha  Hunter's  theory  of  cootiau- 
ous  and  contiguous  sympathy.  2. 
"  Account  of  some  Experiments 
performed  with  a  View  to  ascer- 
tain the  most  advantageous  me- 
thod of  constructing  a  Voltaic 
Apparatus,  for  the  Purposes  of 
Chemical  Research  :  by  John  Geo. 
Children,  K^q.  F.  R.  S.*'  The  ap- 
j^aratus  here  noticed  is  of  two 
kinds :  firsts  a  battery  with  plates 
of  copper  and  zinc,  connt*cted  tt)- 
gether  by  leaden  straps:,  soldered 
on  the  top  of  each  pair  of  plates, 
which  are  twenty  in  number,  each 
plate  b'^in?  four  fvct  hi^h  by  two 
fcrl  wide;  the  sum  t>f  all  tho  sur- 
face»  Wnv^  Cj'Aiio  scjuarc  inches, 
exclusive  of  the  sinj^le  plate  ftt 
each  end  of  th6  batter  v.  The 
trough  is  made  of  woud,  with 
wootlen  partitions  well  covered 
with  cement  to  render  th<  m  per- 
fectly tight,  so  that  no  water  can 
flow  from  one  cell  to  another. 
The  batter V  was  charged  with  a 
mixture  of  three  parts,  fuming  ni- 
trous, and  one  part  sulphuric  ?cid, 
diluted  with  ihirt}'  pans  of  Wc  tt-r, 
and  the  quantity  uad  was  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  gallons.  The  se- 
cond battery  consisted  of  two  hun- 
dred pairs  of  plates,,  each  about 
two  inches  square,  placid  in  half 
pint  pots  of  common  queen's 
ware,  and  made  active  by  some  of 
the  liquor  used  in  exciting  the 
Jsrge  baitery,  to  which  was  added 
n  fresh  portion  of  sulphuric  acid, 
equal  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
to  a  gallon.  The  result  of  these 
new,  and  in  many  respects  more 
commodious  modes  of  condensing 
the  electric  or  voltaic  power,  con- 
firms the  axiom  of  Mr.  Davy,  that 
''  the  intemily  increases  with  the 
numler,  and  the  quantity  with  the 
fstcni  of  the  series." 


3.  **  The  Bakenan  Lecture.    Aa 
Account  of  some    new   AnalytiCdi 
Researches  on  the  Nature  of  cer'iir. 
Bodies,    particularly    the    AUa^in, 
Phosphorus^    Sulphur.     Carhoc^ie' 
ous  Matter,  and  the  Acid^  hitherto 
undecompounded  ;    with  some  z^- 
neral   Observations     on     Chemical 
Theory:  by  Humphry  Df»r.  E*43. 
Sec.  U.S.  &C-"     This  \'err  elaborate 
and   curious  article    cx>ntinue«  t^ 
series  of  Mr.  Davy's  very  imporuai 
experiments  on  the  vno/^t  intr'C»ab> 
substances    in    modem     <  brir.istrr. 
We    have  already   notit^    the  rr- 
sult  of  his  cxperiint-Tits    on    pnt^-b 
and   soda;     anji    tbe     field     W-*-^ 
herehj   opened,   he   has   expat*  trd 
in   it   with   a    fearlc>«,    and   aim '^i 
unlimited  step.      Our   re:»d'-rs  vrvl 
readily  alio  v   us  to  accompxany  bi»n 
to  an  extent  which  \^'^e  cannot  ad- 
mit  to   writers   or   experiments  in 
genrral.      We  shall   ci>e  the  c'l.Vf 
poiiti  of  the  article  from  tbe  no*i? 
minuted  down  by  us  on  a  pat:crr 
and  .  iif-niive  perusal  of  it      M-M. 
Gay  Lusac  and  Thenarcf  have  di*- 
covtred  since  Mr.  Davy's  first  pun- 
lication  upon  the  nature  of  p<»U-»b 
and  scJa,   that  pota>siam    may  !•€ 
obtaint:d    much    more    readiir   ard 
in   larger  quantitirs,  by  the  simple 
action  of  ignited  iron  upon  poiasb, 
which  separates  the  oxygeo  as  ef- 
fectually   as     the    voltaic     circuit. 
Hence    these  chemists    have    con- 
ceived and  asserted,  that  pota«$ian 
is  a  con)pound  of  potash  and  hj-dro- 
gen,  i. stead  of  being  a  simple  sub- 
stance (simplified  by  the  sbstractkin 
of  oxygen)  ;  and  that  the  hydrr^ea 
is  derived  from  the  metal  exnplor' 
ed.    This  assertion^  if  true,  would 
altogether      subvert      Mr.    Daij's 
theory;    and   tend    towards    intro- 
ducing tbe  phlo;(istic  theory  oatc 
more.    Mr.  Davy,  by  a   xtry  ac- 
curate and  extensive  series  of  ex- 
periments   here   referred    to,   has 
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Vrry  satisfactorily  proved,  however, 
that -potassium  neither  contains  any 
hydrogen,  nor  any  affinity  for  it. 
\Vith  respect  to  the^  other  articles 
examined,  tlie  toll  owing  is  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  geucral  results : 

Sulphur.  The  voltaic  circuit  ap- 

Cf^ars  surticiently  to  prove  this  lo 
e  no  longer  a  simple  substance, 
but  to  consist  of  a  certain  portion  of 
liydrogcn  and  oxygen,  in  connexion 
with  a  resinous,  oil),  and  carbona- 
ceous matter  3  this  last  constituting 
the  acidifiabfe  biisis. 

Phosphorus.  This  also  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  hydrogen  iind 
oxygen.  The  basis,  however,  has 
not  been  obtained  free. 

Boracic  Acid*  From  this  a 
combustible  matter  was  obtained, 
-which  bears  the  same  relation  to 
this  acid  as  sulphur  and  phospho- 
rus do  to  the  sulphuric  and  phos- 
phoric acidii.  But  is  it,  inquires 
Mr.  T)'A\y,  an  elementary  intiam- 
mable  body,  the  pure  basis  of  the 
acid  ?  or  is  it  not  like  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  compounded  ? 

Fluoric  Acid*  The  decompo- 
sition of  this  by  sulphur  and  pot- 
assiuroi  seems  analogous  to  that  of 
the  acids  of  sulphur  and  phospho- 
rus. In  none  of  them  are  the  pure 
bases,  or  even  the  bases  in  their 
common  form  resolved,  but  new 
compounds  result. 

Muriatic  Acid.  .The  experiments 
upon  this  are  very  unsatisfactory, 
though  highly  curious. 

Plumbago,  Carbonaceous  mat- 
ter, merely  in  combination  with 
iron,  and  in  a  form  approaching  to 
that  of  a  metal  in  its  nature,  being 
conducting  in  a  high  degree,  opake 
and  lustrous. 

Charcoal,  A  compound  substance 
also;  containing  a  minuter  quan- 
tity of  hydrogen  in  combination; 
alkalies  and  earths  are  produced 
duri' g  its  combustion,    not   fully 


combined  with  oxygen.  In  the 
main  it  consists  of  pure  carbon 
and  hydrogen. 

Diamond.     This  also    seems    to 
pas<>ess    oxygen ;     but    the    quan- 
tity must   be   exceed in{»ly  minute, 
though  probably  sutficient  to  ren- 
der the  compaxmd  non-conducting. 
Like  charcoal,  it  appears  to  consist 
in   fhe  main   of  pure  carbon,  and 
perhaps  consists  of  this  altogether  : 
it  dotrs  not,  like  charcoal,  produce 
water  under  any  degree  of  heat, 
and  hence  has  no  hydrogen. 
,  Azot  and  Hydrogen  in  combination. 
There  is  some  doubt  whether  this  be 
an  elementary  principle.    In  one  or 
two  experiments,  p.  55,  on  ammo* 
nia,  in  which  it  was  analyzed  by  vol- 
canic electricity,  Mr.  Davy  appears 
to  have  decompounded  it;  and  in 
one  experiment,  ^\  52,  to  have  ge- 
nerated it.    One  of  its  elements  he 
suspects  to  be  oxygen ;  but  what  is 
the  other?    As  ammonia  (the  re- 
sult of  azot  and  hydrogen)  appears 
to  be  metallic,  and  to  amalgamate 
with  mercury,  has  azote  a  metal- 
lic ba(«,  and  is  the  gass,  &c.  which, 
in  the  formation  of  this  amalgam 
appears  to  possess  the  properties  of 
hydrogen,  a  new  species  of  inflam- 
mable aerial  substance  ?    We  ap- 
pear, therefore,  to  be  uncertain  in 
some  degree,  as  to  the  cxi'itencc, 
as  elements,  both  of  azot  and  hy- 
drogen.     The    general     rtsult    of 
these  experiments  is,    that   hydro- 
gen does  not  appear  (as  Mr.  Oavy 
at  one  time  expected  it  would  do) 
to  be  a  common  principle  in  all  in- 
ilammable   bodies :    and    that   the 
theory  of  Lavoisier  has  still  an  ad- 
vantage   over    that  of  Phlogiston. 
In  proportion  as  a  progress  is  made 
towards  a  knowletlge  of  pure  com- 
bustible bases,  is   the  uumber  of 
metallic  substances  increased  :  and 
could  sulphur  and   phosphorus   be 
perfectly  deprived  of  oxygen,  it  is 

probable 
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probable  they  would  belong  to  this 
class.  And  hence  we  appear  to  be 
reduced  to  oxygen  and  the  metallic 
base  of  bodies^  as  the  sole  elemen- 
tiry  principles  of  all  things.  We 
confess  this  is  not  by  any  means  sci 
conclusive  a  paper  as  Mr.  Davy's 
last:  we  have  been  considerably 
dissatisfied  with  it,  as  throwing  us 
once  more  afloat  without  helm  or 
compass.  But  perhaps  we  expected 
too  much. 

IV.  •*  An  Account  of  a  Method 
of  dividing  Astronomical  and  other 
Instruments,  by  ocular  Inspection; 
in  which  the  usual  Tools  for  gradu- 
ating are  not  employed,  &c.  by 
Mr.  Edward  Troughton  5  commu- 
nicated by  the  Astronomer  Royal." 
This  paper  is  valuable,  but  cannot 
be  abridged,  and  would  not  be 
intelligible  withdut  the  plates  and 
tables. 

V.  "  Letter  on  a  Canal  in  the 
Medulla  Spinalis  of  some  Quadru- 
peds. In  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Sewcll>  to  Everard  Home, 
Esq.  F.  R.  Sr  This  canal  is  ob- 
8er\'ed  to  exist  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  Medulla  Spinalis  of 
the  borfe^  bullock,  sheep,  hog,  and 
dog,  and  to  run  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  organ.  Its  existence 
is  supposed  to  be  now  pointed 
out  for  the  first  ti  ne :  but  its  use 
is  not  hinted  at. 

VI.  •*  A  Numerical  Table  of 
electrive  Attractions;  with  Remarks 
on  the  Sequences  of  Double  De- 
compositions ;  by  Thomas  Young, 
M.  D.  For.  Sec.  F.  R.  S.  This  pa- 
^per  cannot  be  explained  without 
the  tables. 

VI  f.  "  Account  of  the  Dissec- 
tion of  a  Human  Foetns,  in. which 
the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  was  car- 
ried on  without  a  Heart :  by  Mr.  B. 
C.  Brodie,  communicated  by  Eve- 
rard Home,  Esq.  F.R.S."  A  very  cu- 
rious case  of  monstrosity^  in  which 


a  vigilant   dissection  and  iQjectkMi 
appear  to   have  proived  that  tbem 
was  not  only  no  heart  or  moinxii 
connecting^  or^n  between  the  ar- 
terial and  venous  systems,  but  so 
communication  between  these  sys- 
tems  whatev^fr,    except   by  anato- 
mizing vessels     in  *  the  foetus  xm 
placenta.     "  The  blood  must  hi^e 
been  propelled   from    the  placroti 
to  the  cbildj    through    the  znsrj 
of  the  chord,  and  mast  have  betz 
returned  to  the  placenta  bj  rocjzA 
of  the  vein,  so    that    the  placer u 
roust  have  been  at  once  the  soznt 
and  texmi nation  of  the  clrccht-Qi , 
and  the  blood  mast  have  been  rn- 
pelled  by  the  action  of  the  Te^.^j 
only." 

VIII.  "  On  the  Origin  and  F  -- 
mation  of  Roots ;  in  a  Letter  tron 
T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  to  ihe 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Back'. 
K.  B.  &c."  The  object  of  this  paper 
is  to  controvert  the  common  crJ- 
nton,  that  the  seed-radicle  is  ao^-lc- 
gous  to  the  root  of  the  plant,  »ri 
in  reality  gives  birth  to  it  dcri  g 
germination;  and  to  propoK  ac* 
other  opinion  in  its  stead ;  but  is 
the  writer  refers  to  other  obsens- 
tions  upon  the  same  subject,  to  b? 
commuiucated  in  a  sabseqaexit  p*- 
per,  we  shall  defer  our  remarks 
upon  *bis  theory  till  the  whole  i> 
before  us. 

IX.  "  On  the  Nature  of  the  IntfT- 
vertebral  Substance  in  fhk  (Fiihr.^i 
and  Quadrupeds:  by  fiverzTw 
Home,  Esq,  F".  R.  S.*  Thia  sob- 
stance  is  fluid  during  life,  and  be- 
comes a  jelly  upon  death.  Mr 
Home  supposes  its  use  in  fi$b»  j 
to  produce  the  vibratory  latent  n.o- 
tion  which  is  peculiar  to  the  hsck- 
bonea  of  fishes  while .  swioimii^, 
and  which  enables  them  to  coQtiQU' 
that  motion  for  a  great  length  at 
titne,  with  a  small  degree  of  ibib- 
ciilar  action.     The  fishes  cfaie£r 
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examined  were  the  shark  and  stur- 
geon. The  quadrupeds  examined 
were  the  bullock,  sheep,  deer, 
rnonke/,  and  ram ;  in  all  these  ap- 
pear to  be  some  kind  of  canal,  filled 
with  a  fluid,  but  in  the  two  first 
of  these  genera^  the  canal  is  by 
far  oQost  distinct,  as  has  been  al- 
ready remarked  on  the  preceding 
Article  V. 

We  have  received  Part  II.  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  consist- 
ing of  eighteen  articles.  But  hav- 
ing already  occupied  so  much  space 
in  considering  the  first  part^  we  are 
compelled,  though  reluctantly,  to 
postpone  an  examination  of  this 
portion  of  the  volume  for  the  year 
till  our  nexfr  retrospect. 

"  Transactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh,  Vol.  VI.  Part 
If."  This  consists  of  wx  papers,  as 
follows:  I.  Of  the  Solids  of  great- 
est attraction ;  or  those  which, 
among  all  the  solids  that  have 
certain  Properties,  attract  with  the 
greatest  Force  in  a  given  Direction  j 
by  John  Playfair,  F.  R.  S. .  Lend, 
and  Edin.  &c.'*  This  is  purely  a 
mathematical  paper,  and  incapable 
of  abridgment.  The  investigations 
were  suggested  by  the  well-known 
phaenomenon  of  the  attraction  of 
mountains  -  and  the  direct  object 
of  Mr.  Playfair,  in  the  present  con- 
tribution, is  to  inquire  whjt  figure 
a  given  mass  of  matter  ought  to 
have,  in  order  that  it  might  attract 
a  particle  in  a  given  direction,  with 
the  greatest  force  possible.  This 
kind  of  problem  is  usually  resolved 
by  the  calculus  of  variations :  a 
much  simpler  mode  of  solution, 
however,  is  here  pointed  out ;  and 
the  method  is  successfully  applied 
to  several  hundred  problems. 

II.  "  Account  of  a  very  extraor- 
dinary Eficct  of  Refraction  observed 
at  Ramsgate,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Vince, 
A.M.  F.  R.  S.   &c.   communicated 


by  Patrick  Wilson,  Esq."  The 
phaenomenon  here  noticed  was  an 
apparent  transfer  of  Dovrr  Castle, 
as  observed  with  a  good  telescope, 
to  the  side  of  the  hill  opposite  to 
that  at  which  it  ought  to  have  ap<- 
pcared,  or  the  side  nearest  Rams- 
gate, instead  of  that  most  remote. 
Mr.  Vince  explains  this  fallacia  by 
a  diagram,  illustrating  that  it  may 
be  produced  by  a  quick  variation  in 
the  density  of  the  intervening  air. 

III.  "  Some  Account  of  the  large 
snake  Alea-azugan  ( Boa  Constrictor 
of  Linneus)  found  in  the  province 
of  Tipperah.  Communicated  by 
Mr.  James  Russel."  This  account 
is  extracted  from  the  memoran- 
dum-book of  John  Corse  Scott,  Esq. 
There  is  nothing  in  tliis  account 
rendering  it  worthy  of  insertion  in 
the  prrscfit  collection.  P^very  book 
on  amphibiology  contains  similar 
statements,  and  most  of  them  of  a 
more  extraordinarv  kind. 

• 

IV.  '*  Chemical  Analysis  of  a 
Black  Sand,  from  the  River  Dee, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  and  of  a  Copper 
Ore  from  Airthrey,  in  Stirling- 
shire :  by  Thomas  Thomson,  M.  D. 
&c."  The  specimen  of  sand  here 
adverted  to,  consisted  of  two  dis« 
tinct  substances,  Iron -sand,  and 
what  Dr.  Thomson  calls  Iserine ; 
the  first  is  powerfully  attracted  by 
the  magnet,  the  other  unattractcdr 
both  consisted  chiefly  of  iron  and 
titanium ;  in  the  former  the  iron, 
in  a  state  of  what  this  chemist 
calls  protoxyd,  was  the  chief  in- 
gredient :  in  the  latter,  the  tita- 
nium was  just  equal  to  the  iron. 
The  cof  per  ore  consisted  also  chief- 
ly of  iron,  the  next  ingredient  being 
copper;  and,  with  these,  small  pro- 
portions of  arsenic,  sulphur,  and 
water.  • 

V.  *'  New  Series  for  the  Quad- 
rature of  Conic  Sections,  and 
the  .computation   of  Ix)garithros: 
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by  Wm.  Wallace,  Professor,"  &c. 
This  cannot  be  abridged  :  the  au' 
thofs  object  is  lo  deduce  a  series 
for  the  rectification  of  circular  arcs, 
for  the  quadrature  of  conic  sec- 
tions, and  for  the  computation  of 
logarithnns,  from  simple  and  ele- 
mentary principles,  without  em- 
ploying the  fluxional  or  other  equi- 
valent calculus. 

VI.  "  Remarks  on  a  Mineral 
from  Greenland,  supposed  to  be 
crystalized  Gadolinite  :  by  Thomas 
Allen,  Esq.  F.  R.S.  Ed/  We  arc 
not  quite  certain  that  the  specimen 
here  described  is  a  gcdolinite;  it 
does  not  exactly  answer  in  its  spe- 
cific gravity  or  chemical  characters; 
although,  in  the  inferior  properties 
of  lustre-,  fracture,  and  figure,  it  has 
a  near  resemblance. 

"  Asiatic  Researches;  '>r  Trans- 
actions of  the  Society  instituted  in 
Bengal,  for  inquiring  into  the  His-^ 
tory  and  Antiquities  the  Arts,  Sci- 
ences; and  Literature  of  Asia,  Vol. 
IX.**  1  his,  like  thj  preceding  vo- 
lume, is  filled  With  interesting 
matter :  we  lament  that  we  can 
only  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
more  important  articles.  No.  1, 
"  An  Account  of  Experiments 
made  in  the  Mysore  Country  in  the 
year  lb04,  to  investigate  the  Effects 
of  Terrestrial  Refraction  ;  by  Lieut. 
John  Warren.**  This  is  designed 
to  establish  the  position  of  the  in- 
variable coincidence  of  the  increase 
of  refraction  with  that  of  moisture : 
and  that  in  tropical  ciiiiij»tes,  the, 
refractive  power  of  the  air  it  not 
affected  by  its  density.  Nos.  2  and 
9,  *'  Description  of  a  very  setisible 
Hygrometer,  and  of  an  improved 
Hygrometer:  by  Lieut*  Raikes." 
The  bearded  grass  of  the  Andro- 
pogon  contortuin  is  the  hygrome* 
ter  here  alluded  to :  and  it  appears 
to  be  admirably  adapted  to  hygro- 
scopic purposes.     No.  3,  '^  An  £a- 


say    on  the  Sacred    Ides    id  cbe 
West,    with     otber     £sBays    cc> 
nected  with  that  Work :  by  Czpa. 
Wilford.'*    These  researches  ?re  i 
continosiion  of  several   very  bold 
and  recondite  ones  already  Dotieed 
by  us,  as  cunstituung  a  part  of  the 
preceding  volume.      The  pcmikfi 
which    this    ingenioos    writer  has 
undrrtaken  to  establish,  is,  that  tbc 
Hindu  religion   had    its   origin  in 
the  British  Isles,  which  ooastitoiet 
in  his  opinion,  the  Sweta  Dwipa,  or 
White  Island  of  the  Indian  ro)^bo- 
Ibgists.    This  hypothesis  is  fouodsd 
upon  oor  author  s  esplanation  of  tht 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Brania,    whom   he  sup- 
poses to  have  been   perfectly   ac- 
quainted  with  the  whole  of  the 
west  and   north  of  Europe,    crro 
to  the  uUima  Thule:  with  the  Bri- 
tish Isles,  with  Germany,  with  the 
Adriatic  and  Baltic  Seas,  and  vii^ 
Iceland.    The  proofs  of  these  posi- 
tions have  yet  to  appear;  and  will 
probably  be  at  least  attempted  in  s 
bubsequent    paper.       At     prcscnr, 
whilst  we  admire  Capt.  U  tiford » 
Onental  learning,    we   canooc  se- 
cede to  a  theory  which,    till  iur- 
t^ier  supported,   appears  as  si^oxi- 
ary    as    tliat    which    ascribes  ibc 
foundation  of  the  religion  of  South 
America,    in  like  manner,    to  titr 
own  conntry.     We  arc  obliged  to 
this  excellent  Orientalist,  bowrrrr, 
for  a  very  large  pordoo  of  enter* 
tainraent,    and  highly   admire  h% 
penetration,  spirit,  and  inde£iug3- 
ble   indttstry.      Ihe   Esiiays  cud- 
nected  with  this,  and   subserviecc 
to  its  purposes,  are ;  a  **  Ano»an- 
gam ;      or     the     Gangetic    Fn*- 
vinccs,    and   more   particularly  ti 
Magadha/*  C  *<  of  the  Kingsof  M>- 
gadha,  their  Chronology/*  y^Vn- 


ramadilya  and  Salivahana,  tiior  rr- 
spective  eras :  with  an  accooot  af 
the  Balsrayas  or  Balhar  emperor^'* 
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4  "  An  Account  of  the  Jains/*  No. 
0\  "  On  the  Indian  and  Arabian 
Division  of  the  Zodiac :  by  H.  1*. 
Colebrookc^  Esq.  -The  chief  ob- 
ject of  this  paper  is  to  determine 
whether  the  Indian  and  Arabian 
divisions  of  the  zodiac  had  a  com- 
mon origin ;  and  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  is,  that  the  rrbembiance 
is  so  considerable  as  scarcely  to 
have  been  produced  by  chance, 
and  that  the  Arabians  probably  in- 
troduced their  zodiac  from  the 
i-iiudus.  No.  7.  *'  On  Olibanum  ' 
and  Frankincense  :  by  H.  T.  Cole- 
brooke.  Esq/'  The  Olibanum  of 
modern  markets  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  have  bei*n  the  frankin- 
cense of  the  ancients :  the  tree 
from  which  this  is  obtained  has 
not  been  satislactorily  settled;  but 
has  usually  been  supposed  a  mi- 
mosa or  acacia  Mr.  Colebrooke 
here  proves  it  to  be  a  tree  called 
by  the  natives  of  India  Salai,  but 
we  have  yet  to  know  bow  this 
ought  to  range  in  the  Liniican  clas- 
sification, for  the  fcvstemailc  cha- 
racters  are  not  given.  8.  "  Re- 
marks on  the  Species  of  Pepper 
which  are  tbund  in  Prince  of 
VVales*s  Island  :  by  William  Hun- 
ter^  Esq.  M.  D/*  Black  pepper  is 
in  this  island  the  principal  article 
of  produce :  the  pipei*  betle,  or 
b^'ttle  leaf,  is  a^o  cultivated  $  and 
i3r.  Hunter  agrees  with  Saumaise  in 
believing  that  the  ancient  Greek 
writers  meaned  thi^  leaf  by  Mab- 
bathrnm,  rather  than  the  leaves  of 
Laurus  Ca»sia,  or  Tiz  Pat.  9. 
"  On  ancient-  Monuments,  con- 
taining Sanscrit  Inscriptions :  by 
H.  T.  Cokbrooke,  Esq."  The 
inscripiiotis  are  six  in  number, 
chiefly  on  copper  or  brass,  two  on 
stone:  they  aie  very  curious,  and 
appear  to  be  of  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century  of  the  christian 
xn,      14.     "  On  the  Gram.is,  or 


Musical  Scale  of  the  Hindus.  Bj 
J.  D.  Paterson,  Esq/'  This  is  an 
ingenious  and  recondite  paper,  but 
cannot  be  abridged. 

"  Transactions  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  of  London,  vol.  I." 
Svo.  Whoever  is  intimately  ac- 
quainted wiih  natural  history,  can- 
not but  have  remarked  that  the  class 
insecta  comprises  almost,  if  not 
altogetheri  as  many  distinct  genera 
and  species,  even  of  those  that  are 
actually  classified,  as  all  the  other 
classes  of  zoology  put  together. 
Yet  it  is  not  perhaps  more  than  a 
hundreth  part  of  the  whole  that 
have  hitherto  been  described  even 
of  those  indigenous  to  European 
countries.  Ihere  seems  great 
reason  therefore  for  instituting  a 
society  of  the  kind  announced  in 
the  prei^ent  volume,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  an  offset  from 
the  Linnean  Society,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pursuing  this  interesting 
branch  of  natural  history  to  a 
greater  extent,  and  in  minuter  de- 
tail. As  such  we  wish  it  success. 
We  have  only  at  present  space  to 
notice,  that  the  members  appear 
very  active  and  zealous,  and  well- 
instructed  in  entomological  pur- 
suits: and  that  the  work  Is  pre- 
faced by  an  interesting  memoir 
from  the  pen  of  the  pi  trident,  A. 
H.  Haworth,  Esq.  F.  L.  S.  in- 
titled  •'  A  Review  of  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Entomology  in 
Great  Britain,  chronologically  di- 
gested/' 

"  Transactions  of  the  Linnean 
Society  of  London,  vol.  IX."  4to. 
The  present  volume  may  rival  any 
of  its  predecessors  in  variety  and 
general  merit.  It  consists  of 
twenty-five  articles.  We  can  only 
copy  their  diifrrent  subjects.  1st. 
The  genus  Apton  of  Herbert's 
Nature's.  System  considered,  its 
characters  laid  down,  and  many  of 

th« 
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the  species  described :  by  the  Rev.  additional  DOte  hj  Tbomai  Mar- 
William  Kirby,  F.  L.  S.'*  Mr.  abam,  Esq.  Treat.  L.^S.'  ILi 
Kirby  considers  the  Apion  as  an  worm  is  here  supposed  to  be  ii. 
intermediate  genus  between  car*  elater:  we  rather  suspect  it  to  U 
ciilio  and  atelabus.  2nd.  "  De-  the  worm  of  a  cheraies.  lOi 
scription  of  several  Marine  Animals  "  Account  of  a  larger  aod  >^<r 
found  on  the  South  Coast  of  D^  Species  of  Hone-shoe  Bat&,  prM- 
vonshire:  by  George  Montague,  ing  them  to  be  distinct:  toge'iff 
Esq.  F.  L.  S."  These  consist  of  with  a  Description  of  Vcspenuo 
three  cancers,  a  phalangiBm,  three  fiarbastellns,  taken  in  the  ^^::: 
onisci,  a  doris,  an  amphitrlte,  a  of  Devonshire :  by  George  Mrr 
terebella,  a  nereis,  and  a  bolo-  tague,  Esq.  &c.*'  11th.  "Df- 
thuria ;  the  last  a  very  beautifbl  scription  of  two  new  Species  a 
worm.  3d.  "  Account  of  the  Didelphis  from  Van  DioDc!:; 
Indi:in  Badger,  the  Ursus  Indicus  Land.  Communicated  by  u.' 
of  Shaw's  Zoology :  by  Lieutc-  Right  Honoorable  Sir  h-<-;^ 
nant-Colonel  Thomas  H^rdwicke,  Banks,  &c."  12ih.  "Dcscrip'io 
F.  L.  S.**  4th.  "  A  Botanical  Sketch  of  a  new  Species  of  Dimorpha:  br 
of  tbe  Gfnns  Gondii um  :  by  J.  E.  Edward  Rudge,  Esq.  F.  B.  S. 
fir^ith,  M.  D.  F,  L.  S."  The  con-  &c."  This  pa{ier  is  designed  h^ 
chium  is  the  genus  formerly  de-  correct  Aublet's  erroncoos  de- 
nominated Pseudo-Bank sia :  the  scription  of  the  dimorpha  gnuii- 
,  paper  before  us  gives  twelve  species  Aora,  and  to  substitute  a  more  ac- 
ta ken  from  living  specimens.  5th.  curate  one,  which  it  seems  to  bist 
"  An  Inquiry  iato  the  Genus  of  accomplished.  13th.  "  Some  ir- 
the  Tree  called  by  Pona,  abelicea  teresting  Additions  to  tbe  Kata'^ 
cretica  :  by  J.  E.  Smith,  M.  D.  History  of  Faico  Cyancas,  and  Tv- 
&c.'  Dr.  Smith  suspects  this  to  gargus  :  together  with  Remirks  oo 
be  an  ulmus,  but  still  leaves  the  point  some  other  British  birds:  by  G.  Mr.- 
questionable.  6th.  "  Inquiry  into  tague,  fcq.  F.  L.  S."  Theingeoici* 
the  real  Dancus  Gingidium;*'  by  author  confirms  bis  former  »♦• 
the  same.  This  paper  is  short  in  picions  that  the  first  (ihe  hcr- 
itself,  and  incapable  of  abridgment,  harrier)  and  the  second  (ling-tsi" 
71  h.  *'  Descriptions  of  eight  'Brf-  are  the  male  and  fi?aiale  of  t^ 
tish  Lichens:  by  Dawson  Turner,  same  species.  14th  '•  Account pi 
Esq.  F.  R.  S.  &c."  These  are  ac-  some  new  Species  of  Kpcr,  viii 
companied  by  excellent  figures,  a  few  cursory  Observations  on  lbs 
and  arranged  according  to  the  Genns :  by  Mr.  J.  V.  TlwBip?«"  • 
system  of  Acharius.  8th.  **  Illus-  communicated  by  tbe  Rigbt  Hoo. 
tration  of  the  Species  of  Lycium  Lord  Seafonh^  F.  R.  S.  &c."  '^^^ 
which  grow  wild  at  the  Cape  of  new  species  here  (icscribed  ire  t<rvi 
Good  Hope  :  by  Sir  Charles  Peter  in  numt>er,  one  a  native  of  Tnni- 
Thumberg.  &c."  The  number  of  dad,  the  other  of  St.  Viocenis. 
'Species  described  are  seven,  fbnr  15tb.  "  Inqniry  into  tbe  Strocturr 
of  which  are  new,  and  represented  of  Seeds,  and  especiallj  into  thr 
by  accompanying  plates.  9th.  true  Namre  of  that  Part  called  6- 
'*  Some  Observations  on  an  Insect  Gaertner  the  vitellns:  by  J.  ^^ 
that  destroys  the  Wheat,  supposed  Smith,  M.  D.  &c.-  Dr.  Smith  ?«• 
to  be  the  Wireworm :  by  Thomas  tempts  to  prove  that  the  vitell*  ^ 
Walford,    Esq.   F.  A.  S.  with   an  not  the  embryon  albuscxs,  biit  1 
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Tnrrc  cotyledon,  or  respirator}'  or- 
gan.     l6th.       *'  Observations    on 
Nfauclea    Gambir,    the    Plant  pro- 
ducing    tbe    Drug     called    Gutta 
Gambecr,  with  Characters  of  two 
other     Species :      by  W.    Hunter, 
Secretary   to  the   Asiatic  Society." 
Gutta   Gambeer,  a    native  of  the 
Malaccas,  is  generally  supposed  to 
be   nothing  more  than   a  catechu, 
or  species  of  mimosa ;    the  present 
paper  sufficiently  proves  it  to  be  a 
dfsiinci  species.       17th.    "  Obser- 
vatimis    respecting    several    British 
Spcdes    of   Hieracium :    by  J.  ^J. 
Smith,  M.  D.  &c."     ISth.     '•  Spe- 
cific Characters  of  the  Decandrous 
Papilionaceous  Plants  of  New  Hol- 
land :    by  J.  E.  Smith,  M.  D.  &c." 
19th.       "On    the    Variegation  of 
Plants :    in  a  Letter  to  R.  A.  Salis- 
bury,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  by  T.  A. 
Knight,  Esq.  F.  R.  8.  &c.  &c."— 
These    experiments-   go    to    prove 
that  if  the  blossom   of  the  Fron- 
tignac  vine    be  impregnated   with 
the  farina  of  the  vatiegated  Alep-  ' 
po,    the     offspring     will    also     be 
variegated :   but  that  if  the  farina 
of  a  black  or  purple  grape  be  in- 
troduced into    the    blo^^som    of-  a 
white  One,   the  offspring   is  never 
found  -to    be    variegated.       20th. 
•'  Characters  of  Hookeria,    a  new 
Genus  of  Mosses :     by  J.  E.  ^mith, 
M.  D/*     Ten  species  of  this  new 
moss    are    here    described.      21st. 
'•'  Description  of   Notoclea,  a  new 
Genus     of     Coleopterous     Insects 
from  New    Holland:    by  Thomas 
Marsham,  E^q.  Tr.  L.  S.      These 
bear    a    genera)     resemblance    4o 
chrysomcla  and  cocctnella :  twenty 
species  are  described  and  figured. 
?/ind.     **  Some  Remarks  n&nr  re- 
ferred to  Sophora,  with  Characters 
of  the  Genus  Edwardsia  :  by  R.  A. 
Salisbur}',     Esq.     F.    R.   S.      &c." 
From  the  miscellaneous  genus  So- 
pbora^  a  few   plants  are  here  ie« 


lected  and  arranged  into  a  distinct 
genus,  as  possessing  sufficient  dis- 
tinctions for  this  purpose,  and  de- 
nominated Edwardsia  (an  awkward 
Latin  terra)  in  honour  of  Mr.  Sy- 
denham Edwards.  23d.  "  Cba* 
racters  .of  Platylobium,  Bossiaea, 
and  of  a  new  Genus  named  Poire- 
tia :  by  J.  E.  Smith,  M.  D.  &c.'* 
These  are  all  New  Holland 
plants  possessing  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  each  other :  they 
belong  to  the  diadelphian  decan- 
drian  class  and  order.  24th.  "Musci 
Nepalenses :  or  Descriptions  of 
several  new  Mosses  from  Nepal  : 
by  W.  J.  Hooker,  Esq.  F.  L.  Sr 
These  were  gathered  by  Dr.  F. 
Huchanan  during  his  journey  to 
Nepal.  They  are  thirteen  in 
number.  25th.  •'  Extracts  from 
the  Minute  Book  of  the  Society." 
Many  xyf  these  extracts  are  hardly 
worth  inserting;  one  consists  of 
the  supposed  effect  of  the  imagi- 
nation ot  a  female  cat  on  the  foetus 
in  the  womb.  The  cat  on  kitten-* 
ing  had  five  young  :  the  tail  of 
each  was  knotted  or  distorted  :  and 
the  cat  having  had  her  tail  trodden 
upon  while  pregnant,  the  latter 
fact  is  here  supposed  to  have  pro- 
duced the  former.  There  is  just 
as  much  reason  for  supposing  them 
to  be  isolated  and  unconnected  in- 
cidents. 

But  we  proceed  to  the  depart- 
ment of  biography ;  and  shall  first 
notice  "  The  Life  of  Saint  Ncot;, 
the  oldest  of  all  the  Brothers  to 
King  Alfred :  by  the  Beverend 
John  Whiiaker,  B.  D.  &c."  8vo. 
This  title  is  hardly  correct,  for  it 
leaves  u^  still  doubtful  whether 
Alfred  or  St.  Neot  were  the  elder  : 
though  it  is  the  full  intention  of  the 
writer  to  prove  that  the  latter  was, 
and  that  by  many  years.  A  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  has  beca 
admitted  by  the  concuzrent  voice 
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of     ancient    historians,     but    Dr. 
Whitakrr  if  the  first  who  has  mi- 
rutrly  atteii  pted  to  prove  the  direct 
degree  of  atfiiiity   between  then)  | 
and  although  he  has   not  perhaps 
eompletdy  cscablishrd  his  position, 
he   has,  at  least,  rendered  it  very 
high)y  probable.      Leland,  indeed, 
has  an  entract  from  a  very  ancient 
manuscript  life  of  St.  Ncot,  which 
assrfrts  him  to  have  been  a  son  of 
Ktlielwiilph  :    which  Ethdwulf  was 
the  father  of  Alfred.     This  son  is 
supposed    to  have   been  Athclstan, 
a  name  exchanged  for  that  of  St. 
Neot,  after  Slaving  quitted  temporal 
for  spiritual  concerns :     and  it  ap- 
pears admitted  by  the  older  histo- 
rians that   earl  Athelstan    re«igned 
both  his  property  and  liis  person  »o 
the   very  monastery    in    which  St. 
Ncot,    about    the   same   time,    is 
known  to  have  officiated  as  a  priest. 
In  a  painted  window,    which    still 
remains  in  the  church  belonging  to 
tlie  parish  tn  Cornwall,  named  after 
him,  he  is  represented  as  a  king, 
a  tradition  which  was  pretty  gene- 
rally accredited  down  so  low  as  the 
timr    of    the     reformation.       Dr. 
Whitaker    hence   supposes    Athel- 
stan and  St.  Neot  to  have  been  one 
and  the  same  person,  and  that  the 
formrr  name  was  exchanged  for  the 
latter,    on    bis  entering    into  holy 
orders,    a  name  which  he  derives, 
and  in  our  opinion  correctly,  from 
the  Greek  Neorro^  "  a  little  one,'*  as 
expressive  either  of  diminutive  sta- 
ture, or,  as  it  is  far  oaore  likely,  of 
humility    of  mind.        We  cannot 
chise  this  article  without  one  brief 
lertection     upon    the    brevity   and 
uncertainty  of  human    life.      The 
biographer  of   St.    Ncot    stands  at 
this  moment  ,in   need  of  a  biogra- 
pher for  himself  I    He   died  while 
in  the  act  of  i:orrecting  one  of  the 
]a»t  sheets;   and  while  in  the  full 
conteoaplation     of     completing    a 


variety  of  antiquarian  ^irork.%  be  hii 
chalked  out  for  himself  ^  one  cr  vn 
of  them  of  considcrablj  great st 
extent  ihao  the  presenr,  whirii, 
though  not  so  long  as  several  be  hit 
produced,  is  oac  of  the  most  iotc- 
resting  and  valuable. 

*'  Memoirs    of     the      Life    aoi 
Writings  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  :  bf 
Thomas    Zouch,    D.  D.    F.   L-  ^. 
Prebendary  of  Durham/' 4to.    Tb* 
is  a  well  written  bto>graphy  of  per- 
haps the  most  blameless   hero  thAt 
decorates  the  annals  ot  our  coontrj ; 
the  prejudices  of  Mr.   H.  Walpok 
are  here  manfully    corrected,  acd 
ail   the   milder    graces    and    more 
elegant     accomplishments,     which 
are  well  known  to  have  blended  in 
this. extraordinary  character,  in  con- 
junction with  the  liturdiex  and  sere 
active  virtues,  the  illud  nesdo  yuzd 
prcpclarum  ac  singiUare,    as  Cicrro 
expresses  it,  are  here  given  us  with 
a  sort  of  laudable  paniality.      Du 
Zouch,    h<)wever,    U     not   blind  to 
the  faults  of  Sir  Philip,  and  consi- 
ders him  as  open  to  censure  for  the 
violence  of  hLs  literary  at  larks  oo 
the  assailants  of  his  patron  and  rela- 
tive Lord  Leicester,  and  still  more 
so  for    exposing    his    valuable  hie 
'*  with  the  rashue^is  of  a  volunteer,"* 
as  Mr.  Walpole  terms  it  •  a  folb^ 
of  vanity  and  hardihoorl   to  which 
the  noble  youth  of  Lngland   weie 
at  that  time  remarkably  prone. 

"  The  Life  of  Thomas  Chatter- 
ton  :  by  John  Davis,  Author  ot 
Travels  in  America."  8vo.  lliis  is 
a  short  and  not  ill- written  account 
of  a  youth  whose  name  will  never 
hii  forgotten  so  long  as  the  langiiage 
in  which  he  wrote  endures.  Chat- 
terton  was  the  posthumous  sou  iA  a 
cbariiy-srhool  master  in  Uristd : 
and  at  Bristol  first,  under  his  Other's 
successor,  and  afterwards  at  the 
Colston  blue-coat  chanty  school, 
he  received  his  education.     At  aa 
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early  age,  while  at  school,  he  show- 
ed   a    proprnsiiy     to   poetry  j     and 
while    in   an    attornev's    office   (in 
which   he  was  nficrwards  placed  as 
an  ariicied  clerk)  he  composed  those 
extraordinary  efi'usions,   which   un- 
der  the  name  ot'  Rowley's  poems, 
excired  so  warm  an  interest,  and  so 
sturdy   n   C'mirover*^}''  in  tlirn  niefro- 
polis.     He  was  invited   to  London 
by  the  hooksfllers,  chiefly  by  iieck- 
ford   and   Wilkes — but    was    never 
«;ncouraored  by  them  as  he  had  ex- 
pected  J  and  upon  the  death  of  the 
iormer,  he  was  thrown  into  a  state 
of  absolute  penurjr.      Nevertheless, 
\*'hatever  scanty   pittance  he  could 
scrape  together,  he  never  tVi\td  to 
transmit  lo  his  mother  ditd  <»tster  at 
Bristol,      often    subsisting    on    the 
scantiest    diet    himself   for    weeks 
together,  and  on  one  oecasion  going 
without  any  kind  ^of  food  for  two 
days.      In  a  fit  of  melancholy,  prin- 
cipally  produced    by  actual  want, 
but     perhaps    accumulated    by    an 
hereditary  predisposition  to  mental 
derangement,  (for  it  is  well  known 
that  Mrs.  Newton,  his  sister,  was 
once  confined,  and  that  her  daughter 
>vas  subject  to  morbid  melancholy,) 
he  put  an  end  to  his  e^stence  by 
swallowing  a  large  dose  of  lauda- 
num, Aug.  24,  J  770.     The  coroner 
was  summoned  ;    the  jury  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  insanity ;  and  Cbat- 
terlon  was  buried  in  the  gronnd  be^ 
longing  to  the  work-house  in  Shoe- 
1  tne.      The  circumstance  which  led 
to  the  pro<iuction  of  the  Rowleyan 
poems  cannot  fail  lo  interest  every 
one,  and   were  as   follows:     "in 
the  church  of   St.  Mary   RedcHff, 
^Bristol,    which     was     founded    or 
rebuilt  by  W.  Canyiige,  an  eminent 
merchant  of  Bristol,  in  the  reign  of 
Kdward    IV.    (the    15th  century) 
there  is  a  kind  of  muniment  room, 
over  the  north  porch,  in  which  were 
(l"pc»sited  811^  or  se?en  chests^  one 


of  which  was  called  Mr.  Canynge'i 
cotfcr  :  this  chcht  had  been  formerly 
secured   by   &ix    keys  entrusted  to 
different  prrions,  but  in   process  of 
time  the  keys  weic  lost  j  anil  when, 
about    17'^7>   h»  consequence  of  a 
notion    that     the    chest    contained 
some    title    deeds,    an    order    wei 
made,  by  the  vestry  for  its  examina* 
tion,   the    l(x:ks    were   forced,   the 
deeds  found  in  it  were  taken  away, 
but  a  number  of  other  xnanusiTipts 
were  left  exix)sed  to  casual  depre- 
dation.    Many   were    carried    off  5 
but  the  fathi^r  of  Chatterton  was 
iiKatiahle  in   his  plunder.     He  re- 
moved b'iskets-full   of    the   parch- 
ment   manuscripts    to  .his  school, 
but  he  made  no  better  use  of  them 
than  10  cover  the  boys*  books.     At 
the  death  of  Chatterton's  father,  the 
widow,  being  ut>der  the  necessity  of 
removing,     carried    the  remainder 
of  the  parchments  to  her  new  habi- 
tuition,  and  as  the  occasion  required, 
the  worthy   woman   made  thread- 
papers  of  them  for  herself  and  her 
daughter.      When  Chatterton  was 
first  articled    to    Mr.   Lambert  he 
used  frequently    to  come  home  to 
his  mother  hv  wav  of  a  short  visit. 
There,  one  day,  his  eyfe  was  caught 
by  one  of  these  pnrchmvnts  which 
had  been  converted  into  a  thread* 
paper.       That    moment    was    the 
hinge  of  his  future  destiny :    that 
circumstance  determined  liis  future 
projects      He  had  already  dabbled 
in   heraldry,   and  made  collections 
of  old  English  words  from  ditltrrent 
glossaries.     But  his  passion  was  not 
co.rlirmed.      He  examined  the  cha- 
racters   of     the    parchments,    and 
formed    the    design    of  converting 
the    circumstance    into    a    reguhir 
system  of  Ht era ry' deception.     He 
began    to    interrogate    his    mother 
respecting  the  parchments  of  which 
she  had  made   thread  |)apers;    she 
related  to  him  the  history,  and  pro- 
duced 
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iotxd  what  other  |>archnienu  had  "  Memoin  cf  WniUa-ii  K'-t, 
«c3pe<i  the  general  wreck.  But  D.  D.  *lc.  :  by  G,  W.  Meac^, 
tbrj  were  very  fi-w ;  tbere  was  Bvo.  As  we  bare  extmrted  pct^ 
MM  enough  ID  make  halt  ■  dozen  brgely  trnm  ihij  work  in  a  pre- 
more  thread -papers.  Cbaiicr-ioa,  ceding  part  of  oar  volome,  t*.- 
ho«ever.  adecied  rapture  on  ob-  readeri  wiU  be  able  to  £ana  a  jo^- 
D'nin^  tbem,  and  bavjog  rtumined  loenl  for  iticmselT'es  as  to  tt^  te- 
th;ir  coot,  nis,  dcdarfd  be  iiad  Dcml  nature  and  merits  of  tbe  per- 
fuund  a  trc^surr;.  The  pasiioo  fonnaocc,  at  well  a*  *f  the  kkki  ni 
which  he  h]J  before  fcit  for  oid  entertainment  and  iastmctioa  ii 
Er.iliih  cuitutui  and  manoen  be-  layi  cipcn  to  them.  Tbcj  "vi 
came  enthusiastic.  He  made  etcry  percdrc  that  Mr.  Mcadler  U  fiicei 
(tudf  lubterricDt  to  the  project  a  roan  of  actiriij  and  leicaitii  tbs 
he  cooirmplated  of  coanterfeiiipg  ofclegaoce  in  cxMupukiaDi  mocE 
ancient  Ent;Iish.  He  obtained  correct  in  fixing  dales  and  acqoiriiq 
Speight**  Chaucer,  and,  from  its  facts,  than  in  Stc  Ojrle  io  vhidi  be 
glosidiy,  compiled  one  fbr  bn  o*a  clothes  his  rauilti.  He  appean  s 
uw  io  two  pans :  the  first  contained  have  nude  the  moat  o£  the  bueg- 
old  wotds  wiih  their  modcra  £ng-  rials  be  posessed,  -  and  to  hart 
lish  )  the  tecood  the  modern  Eng-  neglected  no  toinces  of  informatiaD 
lish  with  ill  old  words.  The  se-  to  which  he  could  hare  accea. 
cond  part  wai  his  grand  instrument  He  seems  itronglj  attached  fo  llic 
in  preparing  his  ancient  poetry,  whole  routine  of  systetiu  and  tenii- 
It  enabled  him  lo  Itirn  modero  menu  which  peculiarif  character- 
Eogli^h  into  old,  as  an  English  and  iied  the  very  cacetleot  scbotar  be 
Latin  dictionary  rn^blei  the  student  has  chosCD  to  bMgraft&iie,  sod  U 
to  translate  EngliUi  into  Latin,  rather  an  elogist  than  an  hitterian. 
It  was  from  Mr.  Green,  the  book-  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  anl  Writ- 
seller  of  Bristol,  that  he  obtained  ings  of  Pcrcival  Stockdale,  &c.wm- 
Speight's  Cbaucer.  From  other  ten  by  hinuclf."  3  vtdi.  8*d.  Tbox 
acqtiaiotanre  (acquaintances)  he  who  arc  fond  of  variety  nuy  pe- 
procared  Skinrrr,  Eervry,  and  the  ruse  this  work  with  high  gmi^ca- 
•mall  Saxon  dictionary,  fosscssing  tion  to  tbemselTes.  It  exhibits  the 
a  miod  well-seasoned  with  English  author  as  a  student  both  in  EngLrJ 
|>aeiry,  and  liberally  endowed  with  and  Scotland,  as  a  military  cba- 
ihat  power  which  cooslitotei  a  poet,  tacter,  a$  a  cburchman,  ai  a  inid- 
that  intellecnial  enet^  which  Jcr  abroad,  as  a  poet,  critic,  lai 
collects,  combines,  amplifies  and  author:  always  aooustDg  and  m- 
animates,  lb»e  books  enabled  him  telligeat,  but  always  volatile,  on- 
to caivy  into  esecniion  his  darling  (teady,  and  indiscreet :  a  pcrpetLj! 
scheme  of  producing  works  that  prey  to  the  paanoos  of  ihc  tnoiiHat, 
should  astonish  (be  learned;  and  whatever  it  might  chance  to  be, 
siKh  were  his  ingeuility  and  perse-  good  or  had :  "  to  coatplcat  art 
Terance,  that  the  historical  o>llec- 
tions  of  Fcesalanus,  which  Cuizio 
pretended  to  bare  fbotKl  when  dig- 
ging with  his  spade,  incur  contempt 
wben  compared  to  the  poemi 
Chatterton  discovered  to  have  lain 
to  long  in  the  iron  chest  of  Rcddiff 
church." 
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j(_wfl<>  iinfortUDately  a  part  of  my  with   his  professional  talents  from 

conbtitution,    and   of   my   habits."  actual  study,  or  from  a  perusal  of 

He   has   related   the  whole  of  the  the  work  before  ns.     These  lectures 

events,    the    laost    wild    and    ira-  evince   an   originality   of    thought, 

moral  of  bis  past  life,  with  a  zest  an  extent  of  reading,   and  a  con- 

which  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  summation  of  taste,  not  often  to  be 

of    his   ingenuousness,    but    much  met  with  in  lecturers  of  any  kind, 

reason  to  question  whether  at*  this  and  especially  in    the   lecturers   of 

hour  he  feels  any  *'  compunctious  the  Royal  Academy.     They  contain 

visitings'*    on    their  account.      As  less  theoretical  speculation,  and  less 

vicar  of  Lcsbury  (and  if  wc  mis-  recondite     scieucc     and     literature 

take   not,  rector  of  Longhowton)  than    Mr.   Barry's:    but    they   are 

we  had  reason  to  expect  that  if  the  written  with  much  more  point  and 

author  bad  chosen  to  take  a  survey  spirit,  and  in  a  much  more  popular 

of  the  giddy  vicissitudes,  and  un-  style.      They  are  iotroduced  by  a 

justifiable  steps  that  mark  much  of  memoir  by    Mrs.  Opie,    which   is 

the  scenery  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  highly  creditable   to   her   feelings, 

life,  he  would  not  have  done  it  quite  and   by  no  means  discreditable  to 

so  much  con  amore;  and  would  have  her  pen.     There   are    a    few   ble- 

occasionally  sprinkled  a  few  moral  niishes  however  in  it,  which  prove 

reproaches  over  himself  upon  the  clearly  that  it  was  either  drawn  up 

score  of  bis  errors.  with  too  much  haste,  or  that  severe 

We  are  ako  indebted  to  the  in*  grief  still  clouded  the  mind  of'  the 
defatigable  pen  of  Mr.  Hayley  for  a  Siir  memoirist  at  the  time  of  wjit* 
biographical  account  of  his  friend  ing :  the  following  is  one  of  tbe 
Mr.  Roroney.  It  is  written  in  his  instances  we  allude  to.  "  Milton, 
uaual  style  of  plenary  verbiage,  and  Shakspeare,  Dryden,  Pope,  Gray, 
rather  characterized  by  warmth  of  Hudihras^  Burke,  and  Dr.  Johnson^ 
friendship  than  chasteness  or  ele-  be  might,  to  use  a  familiar  ex- 
gance  of  style:  but  as  we  have  al-  pression,  be  said  to  know  by  heart.'* 
ready  g>ven  an  extract  or  two  from  Again,  p.  19.  **  Had  a  troop  of  co- 
it  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  v6-  medians  visited  his  native  place  Re- 
lume, we  shall  rather  refer  our  /ore  ke  conceived  his  decided  predi' 
readers  to  the  passages  we  have  lection  for  painting,  he  would  bave 
selected,*  than  offer  any  more  de-  been  an  actor  instead  of  a  painter!'* 
tailed  account  of  the  work  in  the  In  the  lectures  there  is  a  fund  of 
plreseot  place.  Mr.  Romney*s  pro-  wit  and  epigrammatic  point,  but 
fessional  character  will  be  found  to  they  are  often  combined  with  a 
be  admirably  sketched  by  that  short  coarseness  that  surprizes  us.  Thut« 
part  of  the  work  which  has  been  p.  94,  the  British  Artists  have  "  be* 
contributed  by  Mr.  Flaxman.  come  the  first  schools  at  present  in 

**  Lectures  on  Painting  delivered  Europe,  on  the  mere  scraps,  offals, 

at    tbe  Royal   Academy  of  Arts :  and  dogs  meat  of  patronage,  &c.'* 

with  a  Letter  on  tbe  Proposal  for  So,  p.  122,  *'  In  their  histories  they 

a  public  Memorial  of  the  Naval  (the  Dutch  artists)  sacritioed  with* 

Glory   of  Great   Britain.      By  the  out    mercy  all  decorum,   all    pro* 

laie  John  Opie."      We  lament  to  priety,.  all  regard  to  costume,   all 

see  the  epithet  late  prefixed  to  this  beauty,    truth,  ^  and     grandeur    of 

writer's  name,  as  we  are  convinced  character.     Gods^  emperors,  heroes, 

pyery  onp  rousi  be  who  is  acquainted  sages,  and  beauties,  were  all  taken 

put 
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oiit  of  the  same  pot,  and  metamor- 
phosed by  one  «troke  of  the  pencil 
into  Dutchmen." 

It  sprak*  highly  in  favour  of  the 
general  taste  for  literary  pursuits  in- 
dulgf  d  by  English  men  y  that  we  ha\*e 
received  not  less  than  tlirce  Sanscrit 
grammars  in  the  course  of  the 
year  before  us:  Mr.  Colebrooke's, 
JDr.  Careys,  and  Dr.  Wilkins's: 
of  Mr.  Colebrooke's  only  a  part 
ha<i  yet  been  published ;  and  it  bids 
fair  to  be  the  fullest  and  most  phi- 
losophical of  the  whole:  it  is 
grounded  on  a  well-known  and 
valuable  grammar  of  the  original, 
entitled  S.iraswald.  Dr.  Carey  has 
chosen  Vodnpeva  as  bis  guide,  and 
for  those  who  study  Sanscrit  through 
the  medium  of  the  Bengalee,  it  is 
possible  that  his  may  bo  deserving 
of  a  preference.  Vodapevas  gram- 
mar has  been  long  known  and 
a|>proved  in  Bengal  under  the  name 
of  Mugdabadha;  but,  from  Dr. 
Carey's  copy  (for  we  have  not  seen 
the  original),  it  is  not  exactly  cal- 
culated for  Europeans.  It  wants 
method  and  simplicity,  with  a  rigor- 
ous attention  towhldi,  we  think,  it 
might  be  reduced  to  half  its  present 
bulk.  In  both  these  last  res{)ects  it 
is  impo<i8ible  for  us  not  to  prefer 
Dr.  Wilkins'y  grammar:  the  gene- 
ral rules  are  delivered  in  a  dear  and 
succinct  manner;  yet  the  excep- 
tions, and  the  examples  necessary 
to  illustrate  them,  .together  with 
the  rules  to  which  the  Indian  gpam- 
marians  have  attempted  (sometimes 
unsuccessfully)  to  subject  these 
aDdmalies,  have  swelled  even  this 
last  grammar  to  656  pages.  Still 
its  size  is  considerably  less  alarming 
than  that  of  Dr.  Care3r's;  and 
both,  indeed,  in  some  measure, 
supply  the  want  of  a  lexicon,  by  a 
copious  list  of  Sanscrit  roots.  It  is 
certainly  less  ornamental  than  the 
compositions  of  Sir  William  Joces, 


Mr.  Halhed,  or  Mr.  Gladvia:  bet 
to  have  allowed  of  the  floverf ,  ft 
,  attractive  illastratlons  which  h3r 
been  iodutged  in  by  ibese  ^)h^-' 
gists,  would  have  rendered  the  w.dtk 
less  compact,  and  for  axve  expen- 
sive. 

Whilst  we  are  upon  tbis  sab^m, 
we  will  step  ibrwaid  a  pa^  or  t»n 
to  notice  a  quarto  coaipiiatiao  iost 
published,  entitled,  **  Ancient  Id- 
dian  Literature :  illustrative  of  ibe 
Researches  of  the  Asiatic  Sodctrr 
We  cannot,  however,  speak  mixii 
in  favour  of  this  produaian.  At 
the  price  of  twenty-five  sbiliing^  fjf 
not  more  than  J  77  very  IokIt 
printed  pages,  it  is  aDmerdtVJr 
expensive :  the  selections  are  by  no 
means  the  most  importaot  th^ 
might  have  been  brought  forw^ 
even  from  the  original  tre^orrs  »e 
at  present  possess  in  Great  BniAm 
and  of  these  several,  iDstead  d 
being  direct  versions  from  wtdat 
Indian,  or  Sanscrit ^  as  they  pfc^^i 
to  be,  are  manifestly  mere  tiassb- 
tions  through  a  Persian,  or  awrr  ge- 
nerally we  believe  aa  Arar>ic  medinm* 
and  imbued  with  Persian  at  Arsbic 
conceits. 

"  An  Etymological  Dictionary  of 
the    Scottish   (Scotish)    Laogoast, 
&c. :  by  John  Jniiiieson,  D.  D.  kr. ' 
2  vols.    4to.     I'hU  is  a  truly  oa^ 
tional  and  valuable  work:  tbr  Sa>r- 
ish  language  has  beea  long  sinking 
into  an  oblivion  from   which,  00 
various  accounts,  we  wish  to  ure  it 
rescued «     It  has  been   usnal  to  rr- 
gard  the  Scutish  language,  or  tbH 
of  the  Lowlandsj  not  as  a  disfioct 
tongue,  bur  as  a  mere  dialect  ci  ibe 
Engli^ih.     Dr,  J.  however,  stitou- 
ously  contends  that  the  Scotisb  bit 
as  much  claim  '*  to  the  desgo'^ 
of  a  peculiar  language  as  oiost  o( 
the   other  languages  of  Europe;' 
and   that    "    from  the  vtev  hett 
giveu  of  it  in  the  form  of  an  fty- 
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mologkal  dictionary,  it  will  appear  his  father.    They  were  part  of  the 

that  it  is  not  more  nearly  allied  to  plunder  brought  from  Sanur,   Cu- 

tbe  English  than  the  Beigic  if  to  dapa>   and  the  Carnatics    some  of 

the    German,    the   Danish    to    the  them  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 

S"wedisb,  or  the  Spanish  to  the  Por-  Mahometan     kings    of    VijayapUr, 

tugucsc.**      We   cannot  altogether  andGolconda:  but  the  greater  num- 

accede  to  this  assertion;  but  we  can  ber  had  been  the  property  of  the 

conscientiously  praise   the  indefati-  Nabob  All   Vahib  Khan,    brother 

gable  industry,  and  accurate  judg-  of  Mahomet  Ali,  of  the  Carnatic, 

nicnt  of  the  learned  editor,  for  the  and  were  taken  by  Hyder  in  the 

luanner,  equally  scientific  and  en-  fort    of    Chilor    during    the    year 

tertaining,  with  which  he  has  ac-  l^^O." 

cbmplished  his  task.    The  volumes        We  can   scarcely  boast  of   any 
before  us  are  truly  entitled  to  the  valuable  new  editions  of  the  Greek 
character  of^'  illustrating  the  words  or  Eoman  classics  within  the  pe- 
in   their  different  significations   by  riod  to  whii^h  we  are  circumscrib- 
examples  from  ancient  and  modern  ed,  though  several  of  the  existing 
writers :    shewing  their  affinity  to  editions    have    been    re-imprinted 
those  of  other  languages,  and  es-  with  augmented  beauty  and  accu- 
pecially  the  northern;    explaining  racy.     The  only  exception  worthy 
many   terms  which,    though   now  of  being  advanced  against  this  ge- 
obsolete  in  England,  were  formerly  neral    remark    is,    the    Cambridge 
common    to   both   countries ;    and  edition  of  iEschylus,  by  Mr.  But- 
elucidating  national  rites,  cut^toms,  ler,   under  the  title  of  "  -^schyli 
and  institutions,  in  their  analogy  to  Tragaediae    quae    supersunt,   depcr- 
those  of  other  nations.*'    The  pre-  ditarum    fabularum  fragmenta,    et 
fixed  dissertation  on  the  origin  of  scholia  Graeca ;    ex  editione  Tho- 
lilie  Scotisb  language  is  well  worth  mas  Stanleii,  cum  versione  Latina 
the  attention  of  every  liberal  philo-  ab  ipso  emendata,  &c.  accedunt  Va- 
logist.  rise   Lectione?,    et    Notae    virorum 
•*  A  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  doctorum    criticae    et    philologicaf;. 
Oriental   Library  of  the  late  Tip-  quibus  suas  passim  intertexuit  Sa- 
poo  Sultan  of  Mysore:    to  which  mnel Butler,  A. M.  Ty pis  ac  Sump- 
are   pre6xed    Memoirs    of   Hyder  tibus  Academicis.V      Tom.  I.    4to. 
Ali  Khan,  and  his  Son  Tippoo  Sul-  p.  591.   pr.  ]/.  11^.  6d,  vel.  Tom. 
tan :     by    Charles    Stewart,     Esq.  IL  8vo.  pr.  Itifi.      It  is  more  thaa 
M.  A.  S.  &c.'*  4to.    This  catalogue  twelve  years  since  the  Cambridge 
possesses  considerable  interest,    by  University    had    determined    upoa 
exhibiting  the  sort  of  learning  ac-  a  reprint  of  Stanley's  text  of  JEs- 
tually  cultivated  by  the  Mabome-  chyUu.     The  charge  was  at  first 
tans  of  India  at  tiiis  day,  and  the  offered    to    Professor    Person,    but 
principal    works    now    circulating  he  did  not  choose    to    be   bound 
through  that  country:  "tbclibrar}',*'  down  to  any  individual  text  wbat- 
t3)s    Major    Stewart,     "consisted  ever,    and    especially  to   Stanley's, 
of  nearly   two    thousand   volumes  We  wish  mticb  that  this  point  bad 
of  Arabic,   Persic,    or   Hindustani  been  relinquished  on   the  part  of 
roaouscripts,    in    all    the    various  the  university ;    for  though  Stan- 
braoches  of  Mahotuetan   learning.  ley's  is  upon  the  whole  as  unexcep- 
Very  few  of  these'  books  had  been  tionable  a  text  as  any  that  embraces 
pttrcbased,    either    by  Tippoo,    or  the  entire   mass  of    the   gathered 
IQOQ.  A  a  fragments 
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fragments  of  (his  admirable  dra- 
matist, yet  the  very  numerous  cot- 
rcctions,  and  of  an  unquestionable 
kind,  th.it  have  been  made  by 
later  critiw,  renders  it  highly  ex- 
pedient that  a  literal  reprint  of 
Stanley  should  not  have  been  so 
imperatively  insisted  upon.  Mr. 
Por'jon  having  refused,  the  task 
was  otrered  to  Mr.  Buller  of  St. 
John's  College;  and  the  work  be- 
fore us,  (its  prolegomena  and  sub- 
sidia  taken  into  consideration,)  suf- 
ficiently prove*  that  a  better  choice 
could  not  have  been  made.  Mr. 
Butler  professes  to  have  collated 
four  MSS.  not  previously  consult- 
ed; and  he  appears  to  have  collated 
them  attentively.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  think,  rhe  present  edition  does 
honour  to  the  university  and  to  the 
editor. 

At  tjanslations  from  the  ancient 
classics  wc  have  had  several  at- 
tempts: and  in  one  instance,  at 
lenst,  a  very  honourable  and  euc- 
cessful  one.  We  allude  to  Mr. 
Elton's  "  Remains  of  Hesiod  the 
Ascraean,  translated  from  the  Greek 
into  English  Verse:  with  a  preli- 
minary Disser4nlion  and  Notes." 
Of  these  •'  Remains"  the  Theo- 
gony  is  rendered  in  blank  verse,  the 
Works  and  Days  in  rhyme.  la 
both  the  translator  shows  consi- 
drrable  skill  and  ppetic  powers; 
flu;nj7h  we  think  him  for  superior 
in  the  former:  bis  cadences  run 
nmsically,  and  are  sufficiently  va- 
ried :  and  his  general  diction-  and 
arri5r!gcment  bears  a  general  though 
by  no  means  a  servile  resemblance 
to  Paradise  Lost.  The  notes  appear 
to  be  chiefly  compiled  from  the  dif- 
ferent editors  of  the  Ascraean  bard, 
vith  extracts  from  Mr.  Bryant's 
Mythology. 

"  Translations  in  Poetry  and 
Prose,  from  the  Greek  Poets  ahd 
pi-»)«(*  Auiliors}  consisting  of  a  chro- 


i>ological  Series  of  the  most  valu- 
able, scarce,  and  faithful  Tram-a- 
tions  extant,  and  several  neper  tt- 
fore  published.  By  Francis  Loc. 
A.  ^^.'*  8?c.  vol.  I.  pan  I.  Sva, 
p.  60.  This  first  fasdcle  of  a 
very  voluminous  collection,  00c- 
sisls  also  of  Hesiod,  jMrlly  by  the 
compiler  himself,  and  panly  bv 
Cooke :  for  it  ought  not  to  be  cftL- 
cealed .  froni  the  world,  that  the 
Reverend  Francis  Lee  proposes  to 
correct  and  amend,  according  to  his 
own  tiste,  every  translator  ».^-> 
may  happen  to  fall  info  his  hands  n 
the  course  of  his  projected  serifs 
Many  of  these  may  certainly  adzLzt 
of  improvement,  but  it  doc^  not  ap- 
pear from  the  specimens  now  before 
us,  that  Mr.  Francis  Lee  is  the  prr- 
son  exactly  qualified  for  soch  31; 
undertaking. 

"  The  Iliad  of  Homer  translateti 
into  English  Blank  Verse:  by  ibe 
Rev.  James  Mortice,  A.  M.  RecttT 
of  Bctshanger,  &c."  Wc  are  atiraiJ 
Mr.  Morricc  has  been  goilty  ir 
more  than  one  sin  in  quitting  hs 
Greek  testament  for  the  Iliad,  anJ 
exchanging  the  cure  of  souls  fur 
the  manufactory  of  bad  verses. 
This  attempt  to  improve  upon 
Cow'per,  with  the  kind  of  powtrr< 
exhibited  by  the  author,  &rgae> 
an  alarming  degree  of ^ that  mor- 
bid affection  of  the  intellect  (whe- 
ther of  the  brain  or  the  heart  we 
cannot  stay  to  enquire)  which  rery 
ralists  and  theologians  have  deito 
minated  vanity,  and  nosologist^ 
<p/Xauri4.  We  trust  it  is  not  }c: 
incurable. 

*'  The  Satires  of  Aulus  Vtr^u? 
Flaccus  translated,  with  Notes  on 
the  original:  by  the  Rev.  F.  Howe, 
A.  M."  8vo,  This  is  rather  a  pa- 
raphrase than  a  version  of  the 
original.  Id  point  of  actual  naent 
we  can  by  no  means  place  it  oa 
a  par  with  Mr.  Dminmond*s  tnott- 
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latlon  :  biU  as  explanatory  of  many' 
obscure  passages  in   Persius,    from 
his  very  abrupt  manner,  it  may  have 
its  use  in  schools. 

Of  native  and  original  pofm? 
we  have  had  a  plentiful  crop  j  but 
we  are  afraid  tiiat  few  of  thera 
have  been  so  sltilfully  cultivated, 
and  brought  to  perfection,  as  to 
be  in  much  demand,  or  bear  a 
very  high  price  at  the  market.- 
Among  the  foremost,  and  as  an 
honourable  cxcepiion  to  this  gene- 
ral remark,  we  have  to  notice  Mr. 
CampbelTs  •'  Gertrude  of  Wyo- 
iViing,  a  Pensylvanian  Talc ;  and 
oiher  poems."  The  whole  in  this 
volume  is  truly  excellent;  and  ihc 
first  poem,*^which  is  the  longest, 
is  the  most  excellent :.  there  is  an 
union  of  sublimity  and  pathos,  of 
audacity  and  tenderness,  of  regu- 
larity and  variety,  of  cadence  and 
harmony,  in  the  plot  and  •ixecu- 
tiouftrt'  this  admirable  production, 
that  proves  the  writer  to  possess 
a  genius  of  the  first  magnitude,  and 
lifts  him  to  an  exalted  point  in  the 
scale  of  poetic  merit. 

"  The  Mother,  by  Mrs.  West." 
This  is  a  well-written  piece  of 
blank  verse  upon  the  important 
duties  of  a  mother  in  the  various 
periods  of  her  life,  and  of  the  lives 
of  her  family.  It  is  divided  into  five 
books :  the  versification  is  for  the 
most  part  smooth,  the  language  for- 
cible and  generally  select,  though 
in  a  few  instances  mean  and  vul- 
gar. The  style  exhibits  much 
spirit;  the  sentiments  are  of  the 
best  kirtd,  and  the  didactic  parts 
are*  richly  illustrated  by  an  admi- 
rable selection  of  appropriate  ima- 
ges and  similes.  The  general  dic- 
tion is  a  mixt  imitation  of  Cowper 
and  Southey. 

"  Horae  lonicae :  a  Poem  de- 
scriptive of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and   Part   pf    the    adjacent    Coast 


of  Greece:  by  Waller  ^Rodvvell 
Wright,  Esq."  8vo.  •  This  poem 
also  is  well  entitled  to  our  appro- 
bation. It  is  the  result  of  the  au- 
thor's actual  observations  on  what 
was  latelv  denominated  "  the  Re- 
public  of  the  Seven  Islands,"  during* 
his  short  residence  in  tliat  quarter, 
in  the  capacity  of  consul-general 
to  his  l^ritannic  Majesty,  shortly' 
at)er  the  peace  of  Amiens.  Jt  is 
the  «;euuine  impression  of  local 
scenoiy,  connected  with  history, 
upon  a  mind  well  stored,  with 
knowledge,  and  deeply  -impressed 
with  the  true  feeling  and  spirit  of 
poetry.  It  is  totally  free  from  af- 
fectation', and  replete  with  plea^-' 
ing  imagery  and  interesting  reflec- 
tions.   •  * 

"  ReliqOes  of  'Robert*  Burnsi 
consisting  chkiiy  of  original  Let- 
ters, Poems,  and  Critical  Obser* 
vations  on  Scotish*  Songs.  Col- 
lected and  published  by  R.  H; 
Cromek."  8vo.  The<e  reliqncs  con- 
tain, \\\  the  poetical  part  of  themi 
passages,  and  some  whole  pieces^ 
as  sweet,  as  affecting,  and  as  im- 
pressive, as  any  we  have  met  with 
in  the  regular  series  of  his  jioems 
already  before  the  public:  and  in 
many  of  the  letters  we  trace  not 
only  a  mind  most  excellently  gift- 
ed, but  most  excellently  disposed, 
and  duly  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  morality  and  religion.  I'hese 
were^  of  course,  written  in  his  ear- 
lier life.  We  rerommcnd  the  vo- 
lume most  earnesify  to  those  who 
Tire  already  in  po^i^cssion  of  a  regu- 
lar set  of  his  poems,  and  even  to 
those  who  are  not. 

**  Lady  Jane  Grey  :  a  Tale  in 
two  Books :  with  m1scellaneou» 
Poems  in  English  and  Latinr:  by 
Francis  Hodg'^on.  A.M.  &o.*'  8vo, 
We  cannot  so  much  compliment 
Mr.  Hodgson  nj>on  his  powers  for 
original  cum  position,  as  for  trans- 
A  a  2  latiun. 
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latioo.  In  his  version  of  Juvenal 
be  was  often  respectable,  though 
he  seldom  equalled  Mr.  Giflfard : 
and  in  the  work  hc^fore  U9  falls  be- 
XM^th  both  Young  and  Rowe,  who 
have  exercised  their  powers  upon 
the  same  subjects 

Of  the  other  poems,  it  will  be 
vufficient  to  give  a  list  of  them. 
**  The  Renovation  of  India,  a 
Poem :  witt^  the  Prophecy  of  the 
Ganges^  an  Ode/'  The  wriier 
need  not  to.  have  concealed  his 
name :  thei^e  in  much  promise  in 
navy  pa^s^^r^  in  bpth.  **  The 
Chiuch.  Y93fd,  a^dl  other  Poems ; 
by  G«oi:g9  WoodJey."  8vo,  Here, 
toa,  we  mo9k  ^ith  9  consider. 
aUe  po{tA9j9  of  i»odeat  merit :  the 
''  Church  Yard;*  which  is  in  blank 
iserse,  Q»kii#i)|s  fiieli^  and  bar- 
BMBiiy  y  ot  ihe  mu^r  poems,  one 
or  tvo  ii>.  Ite  b9U;i4  style  are  well 
conjeeive4»  well  fiwnhcd,  and  truly 
paAhetiic.  "  Fi«g^  an  £piq  Poem, 
by  Qssia^t  refB4f&red  ii^to  ver«e  by 
Air«hib9)d  M/Den^ld/*  Thjj?  gen- 
y^WJNi  kiia  e^flUy  misim^rpved 
hji  tiipe  wad  wi^iokea  Us  ta,1j^ts. 
^'  PursiiiiTs.  ^  i^i^vc<jj[tuice :  a  Sa* 
timal  Poe9  io  three  Cantos/' 
The  firil  two  ^t>^04  only  are  a| 
present  eomnunicated.  The  rage 
for  thi%  sort  of  pufsiiitj  which  has' 
ktely  pi^evailed  among  Qpble,  geq- 
Ue,  and  simplet  and  the  absurd 
schemes  for  improvenoeotj  both 
in  breeding  and  tillage,  aftbrd 
fair  and.  su/Scien^  game  for  the 
satirist ;  a^d  the  present  writer 
has  ably;  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity. '*  English  B.irds  and 
Scotch  Reviewers:  a  Satire.^*  12mo. 
This  is  from  the  pen  of  Lord  By- 
ron^  who  appears. to  be  yet  smart- 
ing under  the  uncourtly  lash  of 
tlic  Edinburgh  Review.    There  is 


considerable  point  in  many  of  the 
ideas,  and  fcffce  in  many  of  tL: 
lines. 

The  Drama  baa  furnished  oi 
with  but  little  for  cxHnmenti  std 
that  little,  bnt  of  little  valoe. 
From  Mr.  William  Gardiner  we 
have  received  "  the  Sultana,  or  tbe 
Jealons  Queen,  a  tragedy/  upcsi 
which  the  curtain  of  oblivion  has 
already  fallen.  Fitmi  an  nnkno'>ra 
hand  we  have  also  received  "  Pec- 
tus and  Arria  \  a  tragedy  ia  fi?c 
acts."  To  this  is  prefixed  a  kttcr 
to  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  vbich  tbe  au- 
thor deptorea  that  the  stage  is 
carefully  barred  against  all  eicept 
those  who  have  power  or  intert^ 
in  the  theatres.  To  this  writer, 
however*  it  ought  to  be  ooatterof 
consQlation  that  it  is  ^  $  for  ^ 
iate  would  be  sealed  the  moment 
he  made  his  appearance.  "  Vales* 
iin^.%  Doyj^  a  new  and  oiigin^l  ^ 
medy,  in  thveeActs:  h^  tm^Jno- 
afjno«(f:**  and  "  thfi  Hetcbr;  a 
short  Blaase,  but  a  briffbi  one:  3 
Farce  in  two  Acts,  by  J.  B.  Gent" 

Of  tbe  novels,  tales,  and  ro- 
mances {br  th^year,  the  foUcrvirg 
are  the  chief:  Mrs.  2V4oore'*  "  Cce- 
leba  in  Search  of  a  Wife  5"  Mn. 
Grant's  "  Memoirs  of  an  Anicrit^a 
Udy  ;'  Miss  Edgeworth's  '•  Talcs 
of  Fashionable  Wfc ;"  Miss  Owei>- 
son's  •*  Woman,  or  Ida  of  Atheos;** 
,''  Partenopex  de  BloisT  "  Nai»- 
lia  ift  Search  of  a  Husband  T  Mr. 
Bland's  "  Four  Slaves ;"  Mr.  La- 
tham's •'  London  f  Mr.  Souih- 
wood*s  "  Delworth,  or  Elevated  Gc- 
ncrosity;"  Mr.Dallas^s  ''Knighb: 
Talcs,  illustrative  of  the  Marrel- 
loosj"  Miss  Heave's  "  Myrtcncci 
Wanderer  ;••  and  Mrs.NOTns*s'*J«- 
Im  of  England.** 
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CHAPTER  I. 


BIBLICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL. 

Conttuning  a  Sketch  of  the  chief  Productions  of  Germany ^  iFranee,  and 

America, 


J  N' reviewing  the  prodoctions  of 
the  biblical  critics  of  GermaDy, 
we  have  often  had  occasion  to  hint 
at  Professor  Paulus*8  **  Kommentar 
iiber  das  Neuc  Testament/*  "  Com- 
nentary  on  the  New  Testament/' 
IS  in  a  state  of  annual  progress. 
This  work  has  now  so  fiir  advanced 
IS  to  have  attained  its  fourth  volume 
[)  octavo,  and  with  this  to  have 
ompleted  the  range  of  the  four  goe- 
eJs.  It  has  touched,  therefore,  up- 
n  a  resting  point ;  and  has  so  com- 
letely  characterized  itself,  as  to 
lable  us,  in  as  short  a  space  as 
)ssible,  to  give  a  -comprehensive 
e\v  of  the  learned  author's  gene- 
1  scope  and  intention. 
The  commentary  is  ushered  into 
3  world  by  a  preface,  in  which  we 
^  distinctly  tdd,  that  the  main 
icern  of  the  work  is  correctly 
appreciate  what  are  the  i^eal  his- 
ical  contents  of  the  New  Tes* 
icnt  :  and  in  the  prosecution  of 
s  concern,  the  author,  with  aii 
acity  that  effectually  triumphs 
r  the  sacred  nature  of  his  un<* 
raking,  sifts  and  scrutinizes  facti, 
;s,  and  doctriDca,  with  as  an  un* 
nbliog  a   hand,  as  if  he  were 


settling  so  many  points  in  pro* 
phane  history.  The  first  three  vo- 
lumes are  devoted^  in  a  conjoint 
harmony,  to  the  gospels  of  St.  Liike> 
St.  Matthew,  and  St.  Mark,  ar« 
ranged  in  an  order  analogous  to  th^ 
priority  of  time  in  which  he  sup* 
poses  them  to  have  been  written. 
The  fourth  volume  appertains  ex* 
clusively  to  St.  John. 

In  opening  with  the  gospel  of 
St.  Luke,  he  appears  in  some  de* 
gree  to  favour  Mr.  Marsh's  hypo- 
thesis of  a  common  source,  from 
which  all  the  three  cognate  gos- 
pels were  derived.  He  at  least 
hints  that  there  might  have  been 
a  kind  of  oral  evangelistSi  who 
went  about  a^  rhapsodists,  repeat- 
ing from  memory  those  particulart 
which  they  had  colleeted  concernf 
ing  the  history  of  our  ^vioerj 
as  he  does  also  that  there  might 
have  been  earlier  writteh  biogra- 
phies, from  which  succeeding  his^ 
torians  borrowed.  All  whieh,  how- 
ever, is,  in  our  opinion,  an  nn* 
pardonable  sally  of  imagkiaticili 
(to  call  it  by  no  severer  expression) 
in  a  man  who  professes  to  confine 
•  himself  to  th6  most  ri^d  models  of 
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criticisiti,  and  to  a  naked  investiga- 
tion of  real  history.  With  rejrjrd  to 
the  gospel  of  St.  Luke  itself,  how- 
ever, we  are  compelled,  in  honesty, 
to  state  that,  sp  far  from  being  one 
of  the  pervulgated  rha/^sodics  of  the 
day,  in  the  writer's  opinion  it  bears 
evident  marks  of  being  *'  a  private 
rescript  from  and  for  a  private  per- 
son;" anti  that  person  he  supposes 
(for,  after  all.   it  is  little  more  than 
supposition)  tu  be.  not  Thcc^philus, 
sou   of    the   high    priest    (Jhannas, 
and  hirasc-lf  hi^ii  prie>t  for  a  short 
time  at  the  death  of  Tiberias,  bat 
Thcophilus   characterized   by  a  ci- 
tation from  a  very  ancient  writer, 
and    preserved     in     Castell.    Lex. 
Heptagl.    as  primus  credentium  ei 
ce/eberrimus    apud    Alexandriemes. 
And  having   thus   summarily  esta^ 
blished  that  Theophilus  was  a  na- 
tive of  Alexandria,  and,  of  course, 
St.  Luke  a  preacher  to  its  inquisi- 
tive inhabitants;  he  adroitly  jumps 
to  the  conclusion,   that  it  was  the 
curiosity  of  the  Alexandrians  that 
occasioned   the  composition  of  the 
Greek  gospels.     M.  Paulua  evinces 
equal  ingenuity  in  his  attempts  to 
explain    many  of  those   inicdents, 
'whith   have  hitherto  been  regarded 
as   miraculous    interpositions,    and 
of    high    consequence    that    they 
should  be  so  regarded.     Thus,  the 
dumbness    with    which    Zacharias 
wa?  seized   while  burning  incense 
in  the  temple,  is  ascribed  to  a  com- 
mon •  paralytic    stroke ;     and    the 
recovery  of  his  speech  to  the  rap* 
turous-    and    ov* rjx)  v  erful    fueling 
of  joy  when  his  infant  was  on  the 
point    of   being    named.      So   the 
holy  conception  is  ascribed,  not  to 
a  mere  aillatus  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
but  to  his  peculiar  superintendance 
during  the  act  of  common  gene- 
ration :^  ami  a  vast  quantity  of  ca- 
+)alistic  learning    is    raked    out    to 
^iipport*'tbis  idea.-  With  this  view 


of  the  subject    the  tuthor  aiT.3 
the  pedigree,  as  given  by  St.  Mj- 
thew,  not  to  have  Ijccn  supcradcpt!, 
but  to  have   formed  a  part  of  the 
general  history  ftom  the  first.    He 
conceives  the  birth  of  our  Savi'M: 
to   have   taken    place    nearly  tea-, 
and   p^>ssibly   eight  years,   anttn^'f 
to  the   vulgar  aera.     The  opeairg 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  appean?rce 
of  the  dove   upon  our  Lord'?  uj;- 
tism,   are   resolved    into  the  cor- 
mon   aruspices  of  the  day:  wh'i 
*'  th'^    Spirit   of    God"    was  o:.lr 
beheld  *'  in  his^  own  irtference,"  3* 
the  result  of  the  dove's  appearanct. 
The    temptation    wa$,    of  ccun^?, 
nothing  more    than   a  dream,  m 
ecstacy,  a  vision.     Of  tbemiricles 
almost  all  of  thenn  are  resolved  in- 
to  the  operation  of  natural  mear^, 
though  some  strangely  perplex  tb 
professor,  and  forc:e  him  to  acknow- 
ledge that  natural  means  seem  m- 
adequate  to  the  general  statem^rt 
It  is  observed,  however,  that  il:-: 
characters  of  priest  and  phjsicisa 
were    commonly    united  in  c^rly 
times,    and    especially    among  ihe 
Esseoes;  and  M.   Pauhis  shrfiial'^ 
suspects  that   our  Saviour  recti vd 
his  elementary  education  in  »ni2 
Essene  Midrash  or  convent  sclica. 
The  sudden  cessation  of  ibc  ^torji, 
Matt.  viii.  23 — 27,  is  regarded  js  an 
ordinary  occurrence;  so  is  tbc  cere 
of  all  the  daemoniacs,  who  ar?  d 
course  supposed   to   be  baUiicioat- 
ed,  or  insane.     All  that  was  i\tct*- 
sary  was  to  operate  upon  tbc  fann* 
a  thorough  conviction  that  w^^- 
raon  whatever  (such  as  tJic  vuIjit 
conceived  to  be  the  cause  of  ti'" 
dis^ise)   could  resist   the  Sfe^-«i?K 
th<f  vicegerent    of   God.     *'  T*'' 
great  object  of  the  physician,"  ^^ 
servos  M.  Pauhis,  *'  was  toin^r''* 
the  faYicy  with  ihi<  itfca,  to  till  '1' 
mind  with  this  cowviciion,  ^ r*^  ^^ 

this  means  tormake  sinr  of  !•'■'•  ^''* 
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feet.*'     The  feeding  ihe  five  thou- 
sand   persons,    besides   women  and 
children,    with    five   barley  -  loaves 
and   two  small  fishes,  and  the  pa- 
rallel   miracle  that  occurred  after- 
\vards,     are    in    like    manner    at- 
tempted to  be  resolved  into  natural 
occurrences — into  a  general  distri- 
bution of  the  bread  of  the  multi- 
tude, in  conjunction  uith  that  pos- 
sessed   by   the   disciples.      In    like 
manner  the  miracle  of  our  Saviour's 
walking  upon  the  sea,   and  saving 
the  apostle. Peter  from  sinking,  as 
he  was  also  walking  towards   him 
by  his  permission,  is  a  miracle  no 
longer :  this  critical  and  severe  ad- 
herent to  the  literal  truth  of  his- 
tory, has,  it  seems,  discovered  that 
our  Saviour  was  walking,  not  on  the 
sea,  but  on  the  sea- shore ;  and  that 
Peter,    who   boldly    swam  towards 
him,  became  faint  and  tired,  and 
would   have  sunk  from  fatigue  or 
apprehension  just  as  he  had  reach- 
ed the  shore,  had  not  JesOs  bene- 
volently   stretched    out    his    band 
and  assisted  him.     The   transfigu- 
ration   is   also,    it  seems,   nothing 
more  than  a  natural  incident :    the 
cloud  that   settled  on  the  hill   on 
which   it   occurred,   and   obscured 
the  view,    and  alarmed  the  disci- 
ple that  accompanied  our  8a\  iour, 
was  a    phaenomenon    common    to 
the  country  alter  sun-rise.     Jesus, 
it  seems,   met  two  strangers  upon 
this  hill,    and   retired   with    them 
l;\r  into  the  cloud,  *•  probably  that 
ihry  might  not  be  interrupted  by 
the  upsf-asonablc  discourse  of  Pe- 
trr,  James,  and  John,  who  were  yet 
hardly  awake.      When  Jesus  and 
the  two  strangers   were  about    to 
separatf,  the  subject  of  iheir  con- 
versation   was   onccv  more    vividly 
resumed  \  of  which  the  three  dlh- 
nples,     who     were     left     behind, 
heard  only  these  words.  *'  this  h  ■ 
ni)'  beloved   Sou,    in  whom  I  am 


well  pleased — hea?'  him  !"  which 
words  were  probably  spoken  with 
an  elevated  voice. 

But  it  is  ust  less  to  pursue  this 
disgusting  mode  of  interpretation 
any  farther,  a  mode  just  as  blas- 
phemous as  it  is  puerile  and  ridi* 
culous.  That  our  readers,  how- 
ever, may  not  conceive  we  have 
too  highly  coloured  the  professor's 
admirable  talent,  we  shall  let  him 
develope  at  full  Irngth,  before  we 
take  our  leave  of  him,  the  account 
of  the  storm  that  is  usual iy  sup- 
posed to  have  ceased  at  his  express 
commind.  See  Matth.  viii.  2;i — 
27.  Mark  iv.  36 — 40.  Luke  viii. 
22 — 25.  "As  thry  were  crossing 
to  the  opposite  co:i8t,"  says  M.  Pau- 
lus,  "  accompanied  by  numerous 
boats  which  were  hired  by  the 
votaries  of  Jesus,  a  sudden  gust 
/ell  upon  the  lake,  and  a  concus- 
sion (probably  the  eflfccis  of  an 
earthquake)  was  felt,  by  means 
of  which  the  boats  were  covered 
or  filled  with  water ;  whilst  he, 
tired  of  preaching,  was  fallen 
aslt-ep.**  *  It  is  only  because  he 
is  aslcfp  that  misfortune  overtakes 
us,*  exclaim  the  good  people. 
They  awake  him  ;  *  the  holy  man 
will  be  able  to  hrlp  us;'  »uch  is 
the  natural  hope  of  persons  in  dan- 
ger. Jesus  demands  from  all  of 
them  courage  and  confidence;  for 
faintheartedness  is  the  forerunner 
of  destruction;  it  prevents  all  pos- 
sible remedy,  fi^ilh  a  presence  of 
fnind  resemlUng  that  of  Ctcsar,  he 
asks  the  pilot,  '  how  can  you  be  so 
faint-hearted  ?  do  you  not  carry 
the  Messiah  ?* — Nor  had  he  been 
long  awake,  long  attentive  to  the 
violence  of  the  wind,  before  he 
formed  the  calculaiion,  and  express- 
ed that  it  would  soon  be  over. 
Qn  lakes  and  in  sultry  atmospheres, 
especially  where  the  coniiguous 
diairici  is  inouniaii;ous,  such  tem- 
pests 
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pests  are  of  very  confined  and  fu- 
gitive operation.  Tbis  was  speed- 
dily  at  an  end  :  those  who  had 
escaped,  agitated  between  terror 
and  astonishment,  ascribed  their 
preservation  to  the  happy  conse- 
quences of  the  presence  of  Jesus. 
*  Even  the  storms,  even  the  waves, 
not  raercly  the  kakodcemons  (the 
evil  spirits),  give  way  before  him.* 
Thus  I  hey  whisper  to  one  another. 
That  Jesus  knew,  or  that  he  ap- 
proved the  whisper,  is  no  where 
staged." 

Such  are  the  wonderful  faculties 
displayed  in  this  new  method  of 
harmonizing    and    explaining    the 
gospels.    The   prominent   features 
of   facts    arc    all    frittered    away, 
whenever    they    otFer    resistance : 
miracles  are  paralleled  by  miracles, 
or  pretended  miracles  drawn  froin 
other  sources  3  and  all  the  rubbish 
of  legendary  rules,   and  old  wiv&j 
fables,  such  as  M.  Paul  us  himself 
would  be  ashamed  to  quote  on  any 
other  occasion— figurative  passages 
of  the  ancient  poets,    popular  ru- 
mours,    traditions,     and    imagina- 
tions, are  equally  had  recourse  to, 
and  ransacked  with  wonderful  in- 
dustry,   to  form  a  series  of  facts 
and  adventures  as  romantic  as  those 
of  the  New  Testament.    And  yet 
M.  Paul  us  avows  himself  to  be  a 
believer  in  the  New  Testament^- 
to  be  a  zealous  champion    in  its 
favour,  and  to  have  drawn  up  the 
book  before  us  upon  the  most  rigid 
and   scrupulous  laws  of  criticism, 
and  with  ao  ondeviating  adherence 
to  the  plain,  naked  sentiments  of 
real    history.      At    this    moment 
M.  Paul  us  is  filling  a  theological 
chair  5    is  president  of  the  consist- 
ory at  Wiirzburg ;  and  is  regarded 
through   the .  greater  part  of  Ger- 
many as  the  first  biblical  scholar, 
and   the    most    enlightened   expo- 
sitor on  the  continent.    Upon  this 


melancholy  subject  vire  caa  hirciy 
avoid  falling  into  a  miiltiiude  cf 
reflexions  closely  connecttrd  V/.h 
it  The  work  before  us  proves  m- 
controvertibly,  that  tlie  general  it- 
Itgion  of  the  continent  is  as  loi'^ 
and  fanciful  af»  its  politics:  that 
the  one  is  as  little  Trorth  porsa  25 
as  the  other:  but  the  awful  events 
of  the  day  aufficietitly  prove,  that 
the  moment  is  at  length  arnred, 
in  which  there  is  no  great  cbaoce 
of  either  the  one  or  the  other  beiisg 
preserved.  A  severe  spirit  of  ti«- 
tation  from  the  Almighty  is  abrcTA^, 
and  the  whirlwind  which  h^ 
swept  away  every  political  iostiio. 
tion,  will  not  perhaps  stay  i;s 
course  till  the  BabeU buildings  dr 
pbilosoplusm  and  infidelity  sbiU 
be  as  completely  thrown  x&to 
ruins. 

"  Uieropolis :    von  J.  C.  Grril- 
ing."       "    Hieropolts :     by  J.  C. 
Grieling."  8vo.     There  is  modi  ot" 
that  sort  of  learning  in   this  vcrk 
for  which   Germany  has   been  ivr 
several   ages  coospicuons,    ibrmil, 
doll,   and  deeply  recondite ;    and 
much  of  that  sort  of    spirit   for 
which  she  is   coaspicuons  in   the 
present,  we  mean  an  inclination  to 
regard  every  species  of  religion  as 
entitled  to  the  same  reverence,  and 
none  of  them  as  entitled  to  any 
reverence  whatever,  except  wo  far 
fltt  they  may  prove  contiibalory  (0 
some  fanciful  schema  of  nxie  n20- 
rality  or  tiational  good,   and  will 
subject  themselves  to  the  weights 
and  .scales  made  nss  of  in  appre- 
ciating  common    historical   txti. 
There  are  thTee  distiocrt  bases  id 
the  opinion  of   the  writer  before 
us,    on  which  a  national  religion 
may  fairly  oe   established :    thex' 
are  truth,  predominance,  and  uti- 
lity.   In  other  words,    no  gorerD* 
n^ent  ought  to  give  actnal  soppcft 
to  what  is  manifcsdy   fidse:  no 

govermoeot 
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government  ought  to  force  upon  a 
people  what  U  directly  contrary  to 
their  inclination  :    no  government 
ought  to  countenance  any  system 
that   is    obviously    mischievous   or 
useless.     But    any    individual    go- 
vernment  may  act   upon  all  these 
bases  at  the   same  time,   provided 
the    dispositions    and    feelings     of 
ditfeient  districts  or  classes  of  the 
community  are  so  essentially  dif- 
ferent as  to  justify  such  a  variation  : 
so  that  in  the  government  of  our 
own   country,    the    author  would 
probably  wish  to  see  protestantism 
established    in  Great  Britain,    Ca- 
tholicism in  Ireland,  and  brahmism 
in  India.    Whatever  may   be  the 
base,  or  even  the  nature  of   the 
established  religion,  it  should  have 
four  sacraments,  as  he  chooses  to 
designate    his    different    heads    of 
satisfies,  and  each  of  these  should 
be  expressly  under  the  controul  of 
the  civil  magistrate :    1 .  A  sacra- 
ment of  registration  for  ascertain- 
ing  the  descent  of  property,    the 
extent  of  the  population,  the  num- 
ber of  fighting  men,  frc.     2.  A  sa- 
crament of  confirmation,   but  not 
such  as  has   been   usually  under- 
stood by  this  term  in  the  christian 
church;    but    a    general    juvenile 
muster,  to  determine  on  the  moral 
and  literary  progress  of  the  age. 
3*  A  sncrament  of  marriage,    for 
family  and  political  purposes :    and 
4.  A  sacrament  of  burial,  to  exa- 
mine into  the  mode  by  which  death 
was    produced,     so    as   to    guard 
against  every  criminal  cBUse  of  it, 
and  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  in 
whom   is  legitimately  vested    the 
property  of  the  deceased. 

The  •'  Gcrchichtc  der  Practis- 
cheu  Thcologie/*  "  History  of 
Practical  Theology/*  of  M.  Ammon, 
still  continues  to  issue  from  the 
Gottingen  press.  We  noticed  tbe 
first  volume  some  time   since   as 


cotitaining  the  History  of  the  Ho- 
mileticB   from  the  period  of  Huss 
to  that  of  Luther :  three  additional 
volumes    have   since    been  '  added, 
and  the  work  is  now  brought  down 
as  low  as  the  author  dares  to  ven- 
ture, and  that  is  to  the  commence- 
ment   of    the   French    revolution. 
To  this  period  he  maintains  a  sutfi- 
cient  roauliness    of   thinkings  and 
writing :  and  we  think  him  prudent 
in  having  stopped  where  he  has 
done,   for  it  is  better  to  be  silent 
than  to  be  either  hypocritical,  or  a 
rash  despiser  of  danger. 

"   Gcrchichte    der    Entstthurg 
and  Ausbildung    des  Christlicheii 
Gefelschafts  verfasung  im  Romis- 
chcn   Staate."    •'  History   of   the 
Origin  and  progressive  Formation 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Christian 
Church    in    the    Roman  Empire : 
by  Professor   Plank."    There  is  a 
view    of  liberality   in    this  work 
which  we  cannot  fail  to  commend, 
and  we  much  wish  to  fiee  imitated. 
While  M.  Plank,  with  sound  and 
able  argument,  defends  the  creed 
of  his  own  church,  he  by  no  means 
assumes  the  character  of  dogma* 
tism  or  infallibility.     His  authori- 
ties appear  to  be  correct,  his  rea- 
soning for  the  most  part  just,  and 
his  style  perspicuous. 

**  Eine  Predigt  zur  Befocrderung 
der  Wohlthjctigen  Entrwcckc  der 
Gcsellschaft  von  Freunden  Nothlei- 
dender  Anslanider,"  &c.  "  Sermon 
preached  at  the  German  Lutheraa 
Chapel  in  the  Savoy,  26lh  Auflf. 
1608,  by  C.  F.  A.  Steinkopff,  A.M. 
Pastor  of  the  Congregation  j  for 
the  Benefit  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  to  For^igner8  in  Distress; 
with  a  Brief  Account  of  the  So- 
ciety." This  sermon  is  worthy  of 
notice  on  two  accounts :  first,  in 
respect  of  its  own  intrinsic  merit, 
the  empassioned  and  eloquent  style 
with  which  it  presses  upon  the  bo- 
som 
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som  of  every  reader  the  important 
duty  it  discusses  ;  and  next,  because 
it   describes,    and    sets    before    ihe 
public  the  existence  of  a  charilabJc 
institution,    to   which   every  chris- 
tian  should   contribute,   to    whom 
the  political  burdt^ns  of  tlic  times 
allow   tiie    necessary   means.     Fo- 
reigners of  all  kinds,  of  whatever 
country  or  religion,    are    the   ac- 
knowledj^ed   objects  of  this  bene- 
volent establishment  when  in  dis- 
tress,   provided    they    are    neither 
licentious  in  their  Jives,  nor  impos« 
tors  in  their  pretensions.    Germans, 
Dutch,     Swedes^    French,     Swiss, 
Italians,  Norwegians,  Danes,  Rus- 
sians,   Spaniards,    and    Poles,    not 
only  are  equally  objects  of  the  in- 
stitution,   but   have   actually  been 
relieved  by  it  in  the  course  of  the 
year  before  us.     Here   indeed  we 
trace  one  of  the  noblest  features  of 
**  one  catholic  apostolic  church  5" 
and  we  ardently  wish  it  the  success 
ta  which  it  is  so  amply  entitled, 

**  LesMartyis;  ou  le  Triompbe 
dc  la  Religion  Chrctienne.'*    "  The 
Martyrs:    or  the  I'rrumph  of  the 
Christian    Relig^ion :    bv  F.  A.   dc 
Chateaubriand,"    &:c.    3  vols.  6vo. 
This   is   a  very  extraordinary  pro- 
duction, and  has  acquired  in  France 
a   popularity   which   has   been  al- 
most fital  to  the  celebrated  writer 
of  it.  There  are  certain  spirited  pas- 
sages, which,  whether  jo  intended 
or  not,  have  been  construed  by  the 
French  government  to  -be  so  many 
sarcastic  reflections  on  Bonaparte : 
in  consequence    of  which  the  au- 
thor has  been  banished,  and  is  at 
this  moment  on  the  point  of  seek- 
ing an  asylum  in  our  own  coun- 
try ;  while  a  nephew  of  M.  Cha- 
teaubriand's,  who  dtrlayed   to    ac- 
company his  uncle,   has   sustained 
.tl)c   whqle  wciglit   of  Bonaparte's 
venpcimce,     and  .  has     been     shot 
upon  some  frivolous  pretence. 
As  to  the  wurk  iistlf,  however. 


we  can  by  no  means  approve  of  it. 
We  have  some  acquaintance  ^i.h 
M.  Chateaubriand  as  the  author  c.f 
**  Le    Genie     da     Christian  lime," 
of  *'  AtaJa,"  and  of  "  Panorama  j" 
and  we  have   occasionally  had  to 
admire  the  force  of  bis  io'.agTnalioc, 
the  delicacy  of   his  taste,    and  I3e 
accuracy  and  amenitj    of  his  de- 
scriptions;  yet    there    is   but  Inile 
upon  which  we  can  iiod  it  posiibx 
to  compliment  him  in  the  compo- 
sition before  us.     It    is  a   kind  iY 
religious    rhapsody,     or    poem   in 
prose,  intended  to  depict  and  ccci- 
pare  the  two  characters  oi  paganLsm 
and  Christianity,    and    to   give  ilse 
palm  to  the  latter.     For  this  pur- 
pose,   the    epoch   selected   is    lS- 
reign  of  Dioclesian,   before  Chris- 
tianity had  yet  becoa^e  the  religion 
of  the  state,  when  its  altars   were 
first    erected    near    the    altars    d 
the  pagan   idols,   and    the  profes- 
sors of  Christianity  had  their  faith 
severely  put  to  the  test  by  a  va- 
riety of  persecutions,  with  the  tenth 
of  whichj  or  that  which  took  pkce 
A.  D.  303,  the  work  cofnmcncc>, 
the  infernal  spirits  being  fei^icd  tj 
have  obtained  permission  to  e>icUe 
it.     The  work    has    many  exctri- 
lencies,  but  it  is  borne  down  by  its 
defects :    nor  is  the  least  of  tbcf^ 
that   which  is  perpetually  putting 
into  a  contrast,  and  equally  embo- 
dying   the    fabulous    divinities   of 
Greece  and  Rome,  with  the  "  gl(v 
rious  hierarchy  of  heaven  "  of  tke 
christian  religion.      Something    of 
this  kind  will  be  perceived  even  ia 
the  invocation,  in  which,  dcsirou; 
of  securing  the  favour  of  two  rival 
patronesses,  the  autlior  thus  suppli- 
cates with  a  double  nddrvss,    the 
Muse  of  Truth  with  the  Muse  of 
Falsehood  :  "  Celesticl  Muse!  tboa 
who  didst  inspire  the  poet  of  Sor- 
reutum,  and  the  blifjd  man  of  Bri- 
tain :     thou    who    didst    plscc   thv 
soli  tar}'    throne    on   Talx/r^    tbcc: 
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who  deligbtcst  in  solemn  tlionghts^ 
in  grave  and  sublime  meditations — 
tliy  assistance  I  now  implore !    On 
the  harp  of  David  teach  me  the 
songs  I  am  about  to  recite }    give, 
especially,   to  my  eyes,    some  of 
those  tears  shed  by  Jeremiah  over 
the   misfortunes  of    Sion.      I  am 
about  to  rehearse  the  sufferings  of 
the  persecuted  chiirch  : — and  thou, 
virgin  of  Pindus,  sprightly  daugh- 
ter of  Greece !    descend    also,    in 
thy  turn,  from  the  brow  of  Heli- 
con.    Oh !    animated  Goddess  of 
Fable  I     thou    whom     misfortunes 
and  even  death  itself  cannot    sad- 
den, I  will  not  disdain  the  flowery 
garlands  with    which    thou  over- 
spreadest  the  tombs !  Come!  Muse 
of    Falsehoods !     Come,    struggle 
with  the  Muse   of  Truth.      For- 
merly, she  suffered  cruel  ry   under 
thy  name;    now,    by  thy  defeat, 
grace  her  triumph,  and  confess  her 
superior  pretensions  to  reign  over 
the  lyre  r* 

."  Irenee  Bonfils,  sur  la  Religion^ 
de  ses  Peres  et  dc  nos  Peres.'*  8vo. 
"  Ireneus  Bonfils,  on  the  Religion 
of  his  Fathers  and  our  Fathers.**^ 
Nothing  can  be  worse  tljan  the 
tendency  of  this  book,  which  is 
written  for  the  express  purpose  of 
equalizing  all  religions,  and  is 
grounded  upon  a  text  of  scripture 
forcibly  perverted  in  its  application^ 
for  the  express  purpose  of  adapting 
it  to  the  present  occasion,  in  which 
we  arb  commanded  to  "  follow  the 
ircligion  of  our  fathers/* 

*'  Sur  la  Poesie  Sacree,"  8cc. 
"  On  Sacred  Poetry :  by  M.  Par- 
seval."  In  this  treatise  the  Writer 
appears  to  have  a  proper  sense  of 
the  boldness  and  beauties  of  the 
poetry  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
has  selected  a  variety  of  the  most 
sublime  and  striking  passages, 
with  a  view  of  putting  them  into 
French  verse.    For  the  most  part. 


however,  we  prefer  his  taste  to  fai» 
poetry,  and  easily  perceive  thajt  M. 
Parseval,  like  many  writers  whoin 
we  could  mention  of  our  country, 
has  elegance  enough  to  admire 
what  he  hi\s  not  genius  enough  to 
imitate.  He  clearly  evinces,  more* 
over,  that  he  only  knows  the  scrip- 
tures from  the  common  versions; 
and  hence,  when  th^se  verMoii* 
have  erred,  he  has  nut  nttempted 
to  amend  them.  We  now  parti- 
cularly allude  to  his  trar)slation  of 
the  sublime  address  of  the  Deity  to 
the  patriarch  Job. 

The  American  press  Is  certainly 
rising  into^  reputation :  we  have 
seen  manv  works  well  printed,  and 
of  some  literary  estimation.  But 
on  the  subject  of  theology  ihc 
Americans  seem  rather  dispoiied  to 
reprint  the  long  establi<>hed  labours 
of  the  more  eminent  divines  and 
theologians  of  the  parent  state,  than 
to  indulge  in  novelties  of  their 
own:  and  it  is  one  of  the  best 
marks  of  a  sound  and  sober  judg- 
ment. Id  reality,  there  is  but  little 
that  we  have  met  with  from  Ame- 
rica of  original  attempt  in  the 
course  of  the  period  to  which  we 
are  now  limited,  that  is  in  any  de- 
gree worthy  of  notice.  From  this 
general  ch^irge,  however,  we  must 
except  a  posthumous  volume  of 
"  Sermons  on  important  Subjects: 
by  the  late  Rev.  David  Tappan, 
D.  D.  HoU is- Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  University  at  Cambridge 
(New  England).  To  which  arc 
prefixed  a  Biographical  Sketch  of 
the  Author,  and  a  Sermon  preach- 
ed at  his  Funeral  by  Dr.  Holmes^ 
Boston.**  D.  T.  was  inaugurated 
to  the  professorship  of  divinity  in 
Harvard  University,  December  26, 
1792:  he  died  Aug.^  27,  1803, 
aged  51.  His  discourses  combine 
a  fluent  style,  a  train  of  clear  arul 
natural  argument,  and  various  in- 

tcr^pcrsiuns 
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terspersioDS  of  warm  and  glowing  nations  far  a  parallel.     A  dirimtr 

eloquence.      The    following    pas-  chair    withoat    divinitjr     lectures: 

sage,  extracted  from  Dr.  Holmes's  ,divinity  sttul^its    witboac   regnhr 

Biographical    Sketch,   displays  not  instruction ;     disorderly^     immor^, 

only  the  deep  loss  his  countrymen  deistical }     equally     mocking    the 

have  sustained  by  his  decease,  but  precepts  of  a  teacher  \rho  wai  at 

the  general  bent  of  those  who  boast  length  appointed   to   instruct  tliem, 

of  having  freed  themselves  from  and  the  arm  of  the  loiv  z  a  pn^esscr 

the  shackles  of  fanaticism.  *'  When  of  divinity  in  a  unitmsity  calllrg 

he   was  first   introduced  Into  the  itself  christian,  instead  of  coD&m- 

proft;ssor*s  chair,  the  religious  state  ing  the  students   in    the   common 

of  the  university  was  very  alarm-  belief  of  the  country,     compelled 

ing.     For  some  time  the  students  to  defend  that  belief  against  their 

had  received  no  regular  instruction  infidel  objections,  and  to  lead  them 

in  divinity.     Books  containing  the  to  the  first  principles   of  a  kiiow- 

poiion  of  deism  %uere  eagerly  read,  ledge  of  their  maker,   as  well  as  of 

and  the  minds  of  many  were  cor*  their  redeemer.     Of  late    yean  we 

rupted.     Immorality  and  disorder,  have  heard  mach    of    the  yiolent 

in  various  shapes,  had  become  pre^  and  vindictive  spirit   of  the  inha- 

valent,  and  mocked  the  power  of  bitants  of  the   iJnited    States-  of 

persuasion,  A  KB  the  arm  of  au-  their  political  and   moral  irx^ula- 

THOBiTY.     The  great  object  of  his  rities.'    Is  it  possible  that  it  can  be 

public  and  private  lectures  was  to  otherwise,  when  we   behold  their 

defend  the  principles  of  natural  and  very  schools  of  public  instruction 

revealed   religion,  and  to  lead  the  thus  tainted  with  moral  pestUetsce 

students  to  a  knowledge  of  their  and  destruction  ?     We   read    with 

maker   and    redeemer.**      A    more  pleasure,  however^   that  the  laboors 

hideous  state  of  anarchy  it  is  im-  of  Dr.Tappan  were  followed  with 

possible  to  conceive;  ftnd  we  may  s  beoeficial  efiect. 
in  vain  ransack  the  history  of  pagan 
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CHAPTER  II. 
PHYSICAL  AND  MATFIEMATICAL, 


ComprUing  a  Sketch  of  ike  chief  Productions  of  Germany,  Sweden,  France, 

Italy,  Holland,  and  America, 


'*  T  TANDBUCH  cJcr  Pathologis- 
XX  cbco  Aiiatomie,  von  Dr.  F. 
G.  Voigtd,  mit  zasatzm,  von  P. 
F.  Mechcl."  3  Bander,  8vo.  "  Ma- 
nual  of  Anatomical  Pathology,  by 
Dr.  F.  G.  Vaigtel,  with  Additions, 
by  F.  F.  Meckel,  3  vols.  8vo. 
Halle/*  Tbis  work  is  singularly 
comprehensive  in  its  plan«  and 
bears  marks  of  great  pains  having 
been  bestowed  on  i^  execution. 
Dr.  Voigters  arrangeoaent  is  that 
of  bard  and  soft  parts,  solids^  and 
fluids,  in  the  usual  order  described 
io  systeosatic*  treatises  on  anatomy. 
He  begins  with  an  account  of  all 
the  morbid  affections  io  which  the 
integuments  atid  bones  are  liable; 
and'in  notes  added  to  every  chapter, 
he  gives  a  Hst  of  authorities  fyr 
every  fact,  and  for  eve:iy  circum- 
stance mentioned  in  the  text. 
Some  histories  of  cases  are  related, 
and  many  important  facts  are 
stated  on  the  authoFtty  of  morbid 
preparations,  still  preserved  in  the 
nuiseums  of  Mechcl  and  Loder  at 
HaUe.  It  becomes'  us  to  state, 
however,  that  the  authority  quoted 
is  not  always  of  the  purest  and 
most  select  character;  and,  that 
the  author  is  often  tediously  minute 
and  prefix.  Nevertheless,  though  in 
pernpicuity  and  scrupulous  caution, 
inferior  to  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of 
Dr.  Bailey;  and  in  elegance  and 
chastity  of  style,  to  the  Anatomie 
Medcate  of  Portal,  this  work  has 
considerable  merits  and  has  no  oc< 


casion  to  blash  at  being  placed  on 
the  same  shelf. 

'*  Fragmenta  de  viribus  Medi- 
camentorum,  &c."  "  Fragments 
on  jthe  positive  P^ffects  of  Medi- 
cines, or  those  observed  in  the 
Human  System  :  by  Samuel  Hah- 
nemen^  M.  D."  2  vols,  8vo,  Leipsic. 
The  articles  here  treated  of  are 
aconitum  napellas,  acris  tinctura, 
(a  tincture  of  caustic  potash  satu- 
rated with  a  tincture  of  vinegar,) 
arnica  montana,  atropa  belladonna 
laurus  camphor^,  lytta  vesicato- 
ria,  capsicum,  annuum,  m.itricaria 
chamomilta,  cinchona  officiualis, 
menispermum  coculus,  copaifera 
balsamum,  cuprum  vitriolatum, 
digitalis  purpurea,  drosera  rotun- 
difolia,  hyosciamus  niger,  ignatia 
amara,  ipecacuanha,  ledum  palus- 
tre,  hellit>oras  niger,  daphne  me- 
zereon,  strychnos  nux  vomica, 
opium,  anemone  pratensis,  rneum, 
statu ra  stramonia,  Valeriana  oiH* 
cinalis,  and  veratrum  album.  This 
work  enjoys  a  high  reputation  in 
its  native  countr}',  and  undoubtedly 
discovers  much  assiduity  on  the 
part  of  the  writer :  but  it  is  greatly 
deficient  in  judgment,  and  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner  jumbled 
together  things  of  no  consequence 
with  points  of  high  importance. 

'*  Oharakterische  zuge  zur  Ges- 
chichte  der  Verirrungen  des  Men- 
schlichfr  Geistes.  Leipsic,  J8O9." 
''Characteristic  Outlines  for  a  His- 
tory of  the    Derangement  of  the 

Mind/' 
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Mind.**  This  collection  contains 
tome  of  the  most  extraordinary 
otcurrences  of  hnllucination  and 
mental  deception  that  wc  have  ever 
met  with.  Among  others  we  may 
particularly  alludti  toth.U  of  a  cobbler 
at  Vciucc  of  a  temperament  highly 
fanatic  J  who,  after  having,  like 
Origcn,  cn-itrated  himself,  out  of 
,  love  for  chastity,  conceived  shortly 
afterwards  that  the  next  most  ac- 
ceptable service  be  could  render 
to  his  maker,  would  be  that  of 
crucifying  himself  precisely  after 
the  manner  of  our  Saviour.  With 
this  view  he  was  long  engaged  in 
selecting  what  he  thought  wo*iId 
be  the  most  appropriate  wood  for 
the  cross  :  having  determined  upon 
this,  he  mnde  the  cross  with  his 
cwn  hands ;  fixed  it  against  the 
front  of  his  house  "j  manufactured 
a  crown  of  thorns  which  he  thrust 
lo  forcibly  on  his  head  as  to  make 
th':  blood  pour  down  over  his  face : 
then  thrust  four  long  nails  through 
bis  legs  and  arms ;  next  forced  a  spear 
very  deeply  into  his  sidej  and  lastly, 
by  means  of  ropes  and  a  puDey 
with  which  he  had  provided  him- 
lelf,  drew  himself  out  of  the  win- 
dow of  his  cifamber  and  elevated 
himself  upon  the  cross.  The 
astonished  populace,  immediately 
en  seeing  him,  interposed,  and  in 
•pile  of  his  resistance,  took  him 
fiown  to  the  Santo  Servolo,  a  luna- 
tic hospital  at  Venice,  where,  not- 
withstanding (he  wounds  he  bad 
inflicted  on  him«eif,  he  survived 
for  ten  months.  This  man's  name 
was  Matthew  Lovati  :  the  fact 
occurred  as  late  as  1805;  and  the 
case  has  been  duly  certified  by 
Doctor  Cesar  Kuggieri,  professor 
of  wirgcry  at  Venice,  who  attended 
him. 

**  Account  of  the  Pseudo  Syphi- 
litic cutaneous  Disease,  Radcsyge, 
picvaknt  in  some  Part  of  Sweden 


and  Norway  :  bv  Huero  H.  EZcUr, 
M.  p.  Upsal/*  'Xhis^disease,  cl.?! 
qUo  in  some  parts  of  Sweden  n:..'- 
Jfus,  was  till  of  late  supposeo  to 
be  a  degenerated  form  of  the  ir-e 
syphilis,  originating,  from  the  rr-ar- 
bid  action  of  a  scrophuloos  babit : 
it  IS  now  pretty  weD  ascertsirrd, 
however,  to  be  a  distinct  d'.itafc, 
equally  different  from  each :  tl  c 
characteristic  marks  of  which  arr 
ill-conditioned  sores,  with  excavate! 
uneven  bottoms  and  hard  c^gts 
arising  either  from  reddish  ^p.ts 
or  from  copper-coloured  bomoLn 
on  various  parts  of  the  skin,  witbcjt 
toy  previous  renereal  mfection  or 
primary  symptom  f  accompanifid. 
during  the  progress,  byswelliago: 
the  bones,  sometimes  by  cano; 
and,  unless  chcdwed  by  prtper 
remedies,  ending  is^ith  dcstructkn 
of  various  parts^  and  total  los>  ct 
health  and  life.  Mercury,  wi:h 
or  without  an  admixture  of  hem- 
lock, is  the  only  icedidne  which 
can  certainly  be  depended  upoo. 

"Tableau      Methodique     dim 
Cours  d'Histoire  Natmelle  Mcdh 
cale,  &c.''     *«  Synopsis  of  a  Course 
of   Medical     Natural    Histoiy,  io 
which  are  united  and  classified  the 
chief  Mineral  Waters  of  the  Repub- 
lic, the  Places  pointed  out  where  ihey 
spring,  their  Tempcratare,  the  Sub- 
stances they  contain,  their  Virtues, 
Uses,   Degrees  of  Value,  of  Cele- 
brity, &c.   by  Bernard  Pleyrilbe,  Pro- 
fessor of  Medical   Natnral  History 
at  the  Parisian  school  of  McdidQe." 
8vo.      The  title  is  sufficient  lo  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  work:  it 
is,  in  reality,  nothing  more  orlr«» 
than  a  free  translation  of  Linncu/i 
Materia  Medica,   \iiih    such  a(j*2i- 
tions    and     improvements    at  M. 
Pcyrilhe  has  thought  occtsstty  »o 
accommodate  it  as  a  tent-book  for 
hts  lectQ^es.      These  are   pointed 
out  in  a  preftce  possessed  of  m^ 
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modesty     than     we    should     have 
expected     from    the    title.       They 
consist  in  the   addition  of   the  ge* 
naii\e    characters    to    each    article, 
by  which  the  work  becomes  a  kind 
of    manual  of  medical  botany;    in 
pointing    out  more  uniformly  than 
is     dune  by   Linncns    himself,    the 
olHcinal  parts  of  each  vegetable ;  in 
adding   a    description    of  the  sub- 
stance ;    in    enumerating  its  active 
principles;  in  stating  the  dose;  in 
indicating    the    succedaneums  j    in 
describing  its    technical   uses,    and 
in    appn-ciating    its    value.        The 
volume    comprisf^s   a  great    porrion 
of    real  knowledge  condensed  into 
a  small  space. 

"  Le Physiognomiste,  Sec."  "The 
rhysiognomist ;     or.     Observer    of 
Man,   contemplating  the  Relations 
of  his  Minners  and  Character  to  the 
Lineaments  of  his  Face,  the  Forms 
of  his  Body,  his  Gait,  his  Voice,  &c. 
with   Observations  of   the   Resem- 
blance of  Individuals  to  certain  Ani- 
mals :  by  J.  B.  Porta.       Translated 
from  the  Latin."  This  work  professes 
to  present  an  epitome  of  the  physiog- 
nomonic  doctrines  of  th::;  antients. 
It  is  divided  into  two  books:  the 
first   of    which  treats  of    the   ex- 
terior parts  of  man,  and  of  the  signs 
which  arc  presented  by  them  :  <he 
second  discusses  the  internal  quali- 
ties.     Upon    the   whole,     thou<;h 
the  author  treats  the  subject  seri- 
ously,^   this    work     affords    a    fair 
bpecimen    of    the    absurdities,    in- 
congruities,   and   unfounded  assi^r- 
tions,    which     were     broached    by 
ancient  authors  of  great  weight  and 
influence,  and  which  may  vie  witll 
the  most  linished   and  highly  con- 
cocted nonsense  of  modern  cranios- 
copy. 

"  Memoires  de  Physiques  et 
Chimic,  de  la  Soci6te  d'Arcueil. 
Tom.  1,  8vo.  Paris."  '*  Physical 
aod   Chemical    Memoirs    of    the 


Society  of  ArCueil."  Arcueil  is  the 
country  residence  to  which  the 
veteran  Berthollet  has  retired,  after 
a  life  devoted  to  physical  science,  and 
productive  of  many  of  the  most 
valuable  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments that, have  characterized  the 
present  day.  The  pursuits  and 
feelirgs  of  youth  and  muihood, 
however,  accompany  him  still : 

E'en  in  his  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires; 

and  once  a  fortnight,  be  has  for 
some  time  been  in  the  habit  of 
gathering  around  him  a  few  in- 
genious and  active  individuals  of 
like  passions  and  endearments, 
who  devote  the  day  to  philo<>ophi- 
cal  occupations.  Hence  the  name 
of  the  society,  whose  memoirs  we 
are  now  noticing.  Among  other 
associates  we  find  the  names  of  La 
Place,  Berthollet  the  younger, 
Biot,  Gay  Lussac,  Humboldt, 
Thenard,  Dccandolle,  and  G>ll(5t 
Dc;costi!s.  Among  tiie  most 
valuable  papers  in  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  for  we  cannot  enumerate 
the  whole,  are,  1.  "Observations 
on  the  Intensity  and  Incllnaiion 
of  the  Magnetic  Power,  made  in 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Germany :  by  M.  M.  Humboldt 
and  Gay  Lu^sac"  I'hese  observa- 
tions are  the  result  of  an  attempt 
to  explore  more  accurately  the 
Jaws  .  of  terrestdd  mai^uetism 
during  an  excursion  of  nr^arly  a 
twelvemonth,  from  Mnrch  15,  ISO.l, 
to  May  I,  J80D',  through  a  great 
part  of  the  coniinynt:  The  tra- 
vellers were  favourt-d  by  the  mi- 
nister of  marine  with  a  dippihi^ 
needle  of  Borda'.»  construction,  and 
which  had  been  executed  by  Lenoir 
for  the  voyage  of  Entrecasteaux. 
To  measure  the  vibrations,  they  had 
a  magnetic  bar  suspaided  by'  a 
thread  of  raw  silk,  in  a  box  with 
glass     sides.        These    in!>truments 

would 
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woa]d  appear  to  have  been  siu- 
ceptible  of  considerable  delicacy. 
The  traversing  of  the  bar  seemed 
not  afiected  by  any  change  of  tem- 
pera ture,  nor  sensibly  by  cbe  dif- 
ference of  elevation.  It  gave  the 
same  result  at  Milan  after  an  in- 
terval of  six  months :  and  the 
vibrations  were  as  frequent  on  the 
summits  of  the  Alps  as  in  the  plains 
of  Italy.  From  the  result  of  the 
experiments  at  Berlin,  Paris^ 
Milan,  Rome  and  Naples,  it  ap« 
[>ear8  evident,  that^  in  proceeding 
towards  the  south  of  Europe,  the 
force  of  magnetism  gradually  di- 
minishes :  Naples  seems  to  form 
the  only  exception,  but  this  dis- 
crepaticy  was  perhaps  owing  to 
local  circumstances,  to  the  attrac- 
tion o(  the  ferruginous  lava,  and 
other  volcanic  productions  of 
Mount  Vesuvius.  2.  '*  Memoir  on 
the  Nature  of  the  Gass  contained 
in  the  Air-bladder  of  Fishes.  By  M. 
Biot/*  Every  one  knows  that  fishes 
are  enabled  to  sink  or  rise  in  their 
native  element  by  means  of  what 
is  called  a  sound  or  air-lladder, 
which  they  can  either  distend  or 
compress  at  option.  The  difficulty 
is  to  conceive  how  the  air  contained 
in  the  sound  is  procured.  It  must 
obviouitly  be  derived  from  the 
liquid  in  which  they  swim :  but 
whether  extended  by  mechanical 
action,  or  secreted  by  some  process 
of  the  animal  economy,  natural- 
ists have  not  yet  decided.  The 
object  of  M.  Biot  in  the  experi- 
ments here  recorded,  was  to  de- 
termine this  question.  These  ex- 
periments wer<i  performed,  at  in- 
tervals on  the  shores  of  the  savage 
isles  of  Yizsa  and  Fromentera, 
while  engaged  in  extending  the 
meaaurement  of  the  meridian  by 
a  chain  of  triangles  from  Barcelona 
acrobs  the  Mediterranean.  And' 
it  la  GonsoHng   to  reflect  that  the 


academiciaa  was  allowed  to  carry 
forward  his    interesting   ^>eranc^ 
unmolested,     and    even    under  the 
protection  of   the    British  go^^iu- 
ment,  during  a  war  -which  has  ciw 
fortunately  been  proaeciited  with  2 
rancour     disgraceful     to     civiiized 
nations.      The    gacs    of    the  air- 
bladders  of  differeot  fi&bes  n^s  ex- 
amined    by    Volta*s     eodioiiieter  ^ 
and  one  curious   fact  at  least  vai 
detected,  namely,    that  the  ga»  of 
fishes  which    reside  io  deep  water 
holds  a  lai^r  proportion  of  oxygeo 
than   that  of   fishes     in   shallovcr 
water.    For  the  rest  the  gass  ap- 
pears   to    be     uoifomilj    diififreot 
combinations  of  azot   and  oxyges. 
totally  destitute  of  fajdrogcn,  aod 
containing     scarcely     any    carboa, 
consequently  evincing    a    near  ap- 
proach to  atmospheric  ^r  :  and  for 
ouradves  we  have  little  doubt  that 
it  is  in  the  main  atmosphenc  air, 
separated  from  substances  contain- 
ing itj  and  which  exist  hy  accideat 
or  naturally  in  the  sca«     M.  Biet, 
however^  seems  to  be  of  a  dificrent 
opinion,  and  to   conceive  that  the 
fish  itself  decompounds  the  water 
which    coBsdtutes      his     eJemccc, 
collects  the  oxygen    into    the  air- 
bladder,  and  sofifera  the  hydrogea 
to  escape  as  it  may.      But  it  ap> 
pears  to  us  clear«  that  if  fishes  were 
naturally  possessed  of  a   power  cf 
this  kind,  they  would  not  nccena- 
rily  die  at  being  plunged  into  water 
deprived  of  all  air  or  oxygen  ;  anoe 
ihey  would    be  enabled  her^y  to 
secrete    oxygen     at     pleaaaie.    5. 
"  Fir»t  E»sj)y  Io  determine  the  Va- 
riations of  Temperature  which  the 
Gassea  experience  in  changng  their 
Density :    with    Constderatioos  oa 
their  Capacity  for  Caloric.      Br  M. 
Gay  Lusaac.**    This  essay  U  upon  a 
sul^t   concerning  which  Jittie  is 
known  for  certain,  notwithstandi«f 
the  shines  d  remarks),  and  dahoratr 
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yiients  of  oar  own  coiintr}'rocnj  Mr.  tbroagh  them  id  certain  directions : 

£>alton  and  Mr.  Leslie,     'the  at-  Hie  effect  of  tlieir  refraction  being 

tention  of  M.  Gay  Ltissac  was  itl  almost  ttie  sadie  a^s  if  a  rarer  and  a 

reality  drawii   immediately  to  this  denser    medium    existed    togetlier 

subject  by  the  very  valuable  book  in  the  same   space  3    some  part  of 

on    beat,   published   by  the  latter  the    light    passing    through    thehi 

gentleman  :    and  the  result  of  the  being  refracted  in  the  same  manner 

experiments   performed  at  Arcuell  as   if   the   denser    medium    alone 

is  as  follows,  though  the  whole  is  were  present,  and  soihe  as  if  the 

giveti  with  considerable  diffidence  rarer  only  were   c'onci*med.    The 

and    distrust.      1.   When    a    void  reason  of  this  double  refractioii  is 

sp^ce  becomi»  occupiied  by  a  gass,  wholly  unknown.    The  crystals  of 

tbe    beat   evolvi^d   is   hot   derived  carbonat  of  lime,  in   their  prinii- 

from    thie   small   residuum  of  air.  tiveform,  have  also  a  further  pecu- 

2.  When  a  vaipuum  is  made  to  liarity :  they  afford  a  double  image, 
communicatie  with  the  like  space  even  when  the  object  is  viewed 
filled  with  a  gas:^,  the  thermotiie^  perpendicularly  through  the  twa 
trie  variations   are  equal  in    both,  opposite   and   parallel    sides   of   a 

3.  In  the  same  gass  these  thermo-^  crystal;  an  effect  which  could 
metric  Variations  are  proportional  never  arise  from  the  combination 
to  the  changes  of  density.  4.  The  of  any  two  mediums  acting  in  the 
variations  of  temperature  Are  not  ordinary  manner  In  fact,  one  of 
the  same  for  all  th6  gasses,  but  the  images  only  i$  seen  according 
increase  as  the  densities  diminish,  to  the  laws  of  ordinary  refraction  ; 
S,  The  capacities  of  any  gass  for  and  the  place  of  the  oth^r  is  de- 
caloric,  diminish  under  the  same  termined  by  a  law,  which  is  the 
volume  with  its  density.  6.  Their  object  of  the  pajjer  before  us.  This 
capacities  for  caloric,  undei*  equal  law  was  experimentally  demon- 
volumes,  are  somehow  reciprocally  strated,  and  very  elegantly  applied 
2S  their  specific  densities.  to  the  phenomena  by  its  first  dis- 

'*  Sur  )a  Loi  de  la  Refradion  coverer  Huygens ;  but  it  was  op« 

extraordinaire    dans    les    Cristaux  posed  by  an  hypothesis  of  Newton, 

IDiaphanes.      Par    M.     Laplace.**  dtid  in  consequence  sunk  for  many 

•*  On  the  Law  of  extraordinary  Re-  years  into  oblivion.    Mr,  HaQy  h 

fractioii  id  Diaphanous  Crystals.*'  the  first  of  recent    observers  who 

This  is  a  very  curious   and   im^  has  remarked,  that  the  same  law  of 

portant    pdper,   which    we    meati  extraordinary    refraction    is   much 

rather  to  announce  than    to   ana-  hearer  to   the  hypothesis  of  Huy- 

lyzcj    sinc^  thfe   latter  would   oc-  gens  than  of  Newton  :    Dr.  WoU 

cupy  fnr  morfc   space  than  we  are  laston  ha^  carried  forward  tjjc  same 

able  to  allot    to  it.     It  was   first  idea  in  a  variety  of  accurate  exjiieri- 

read  at  the  sitting  of  What  is  now  ments,    and  the  intention   of   M. 

called  tbe J?r5/  ddf 5  of  the  National  Laplacfe,  who  does  not  sufficiently 

Institute,  Janiiary   30,    I8O9,   and  avow  himself  to  t)e  acquainted  with 

has  since  been  copied  into  the  Jour-  Dr.  Wull^tud's   researches,    is    to 

iial  de  Physiquie.     It  has  been  long  confii^m  tbe  lame  theory, 

known  tb  opticians,  that  crystals  of  *'  Tables  AMronomiqucs,    pub-* 

different  mediuhis  have  the  remark-  H6es  par  le  Bureau  de  Longitud<f, 

able  property  of  making  substances  de  France,  &c."     **  Asirc.t)omiral 

appear     doUblbi      ifhen     viewed  Tables   published    by    the  French 

IS09i  Bb                             £aard 
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Board  of  Longitude:  Farts  Land  IL*' 
4to.      Wc  have  litile  need  to  do 
more    than    announce    this    com- 
mencement of' the    vcr)'  valuable 
labours  of  the  Board  in  question^ 
since  the  substance  of.  the  work, 
and       expunged      of      numerous, 
errors    in    calculation^     is    already 
before  the  English   reader    in  the 
third  volume  of  Professor   Vincc*s 
History  of  Astronomy.    The  tables 
herewith      presented     consist     of 
those  of  the    sun,    of  the  moon, 
of  Jupiter,  and  of  Saturn.     The 
first    set  are    from   the    band    of 
M-   Oelambre,   thie   second  of  M. 
Burg.    To  complete  the  work^   it 
only  remains  that  the  tables  of  the 
other  planets  be  added :  when  it 
is  probable   that  the  entire  series, 
which  at  present  does  not  belong 
to  any  great  astronomical  publica-> 
tion,  will    be   incorporated  into  a 
future  edition  of  Lalande,   should 
any  such  take  place. 

"  Traiie  de  Topographc,  d'Ar- 
pentage,  et  de  Nivellemcnt,  &c." 
"  Treatise  on  Topography,  Land- 
Surveying,  and  Levelling.  By  L. 
puissant.  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  the  Imperial  ^filitary  School " 
4to.  I'his  work  is  intended  as  a 
continuation  of  the  author's  well- 
known  "  Trait e  de  Gcod6sie,  or 
]Bxposition  des  Alcihodes  astrono^ 
miques  et  trigonometriques  appli- 
quees  ^  la  mesure  de  la  Terre,  ^c." 
It  contains  some  important  theo- 
ries  not  inserted  in  the  preceding 
work  y  and  is  designed  immediately 
to  develope  the  applications  of 
geometry  to  actual  operations  on 
the  ground,  and  to  graphical  opera« 
tions  in  the  study  or  olSce.  Afler 
offering  a  complete  view  of  the 
trigonometrical  computations  which 
it  is  neccsssfry  to  effect,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  first  elements  of  a  chart 
or  map,  the  author  displays,  at 
large,    the    coostr  action    of   these 


which  are  respectively  termed  |?> 
graphical  and  particular  ^  and  vjsl 
passes  to  the  geometrical  B^recf 
portions  of  the  earth,  or  uLj:  v; 
usually  call  surveying,  by  the  aiu  d 
the  plain-table  and  other  iL$tn> 
nients;  be  then  advances  to  t;^ 
operations  which  regard  the  csicc- 
lation  of  surfaces 'and  tlie  divi5>i 
of  lands :  then  to  the  theory  ili 
practice  of  levelling,  to  the  akd?- 
tion  of  terraces,  and  other  viofth  d 
fo'rtificalion :  and  finally,  to  tbc  :^ 
duct  ion  of  charts,  and  tlKcuikt  x 
of  descriptive  memoirs. 

"  Die  FflAncenthiere,  kt! 
"  Zoophytes  painted  irom  nature  t; 
C.  Espen.  Nuremberg.**  Wc  sr: 
glad  to  have  an  opportoiuiy  d  nr 
nouncing,  th^t  this  elegant  2cd  ac- 
curate work  is  stHl  continued.  \^: 
have  now  reached  the  fifieenii 
livraison,  or  fascide,  e^nckd  "n^'u 
four  beautifully  coloured  plates. 

•*  Abbildtmgen  lur  Araiiyic 
der  Insecten,  &c."  "  Kites  ^> 
servient  to  an  anatomical  desc^p- 
tion  of  Insects  j  by  C.  A.  Ksc- 
dohr."  No  L  containing  fro©  p :" 
1,  to  plate  8,  4to.  Halle.  Tfccrf 
plates  represent  the  dig^t  f 
orgrns  of  insects :  they  are  to  c# 
followed  by  three  other  cuxben. 
when  the  work  will  dose  viia : 
letter-press  •'  Essay  oo  the  Ana- 
tomy of  Insects."  We  ma;  p 
haps  return  to  it  when  it  i*  ^^^' 
Dieted. 

"  Anlcitung  zur  Zetgliedru:: 
der  Vegetabilien,  &c."  "  £!e^^;'' 
of  the  Art  of  anatyzing  Vtrgcu.'  ^ 
upon  diemical  and  physical  p^^* 
ciples  :  by  S.  F.  Hermbstaedt'^ ^^^■ 
Berlin.  We  do  not  DcroriTc  ly' 
th.e  no\'elty  of  system,  here  d^^^i 
v^ould  pit>duce  much  praci-^ 
benefit  in  the  study  of  ^'^'' 
even  if  it  had  a  chance  of  bej: 
adopted. 

*«  Handbuch  dncr  tofop^fi" 
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chen  Mineralogie  &c.**  ''  Manual 
of  general  Topographical  Mine- 
ralogy :  by  C.  E.  L^onhard."  2  vols. 
8vo.  Frankfort.  The  author  de- 
scribes the  different  fossils  in  an 
alphabetical  order,  but  arranged 
according  to  the  different  quarters 
of  the  globe,  the  different  coun- 
tries and  districts  in  which  they 
have  been  discovered ;  and  scatters 
a  few  observations  and  illustrations 
as  he  proceeds.  The  dictionary 
form  in  which  the  work  is  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  renders  it 
convenient  for  reference. 

"  Instiluziont  di  Botanica  prac- 
tica,  &c."  Practical  Elemcnis  of 
Botany,  applicable  to  Medicine, 
to  Physiology,  to  Economics,  and 
the  Arts :  by  Domenico  Nocca.** 
2  vols.  6vo.  Pa  via.  Thi<i  is  a 
very  useful  work,  and  highly  cre- 
ditable to  the  author's  industry.   . 

''  Sulle  Ossa  Possili  di  grandi 
Animali  Terrcstri  ct  Marini."  "  On 
the  Fossil  Bones  of  huge  Terrestrial 
and  Marine  Animals :  by  Sign.  Cor- 
tesi.  Judge  of  the  Criminal  Court 
of  Piazenza.*'  4to.  '  Milan.  The 
bones  here  described  were  found 
in  the  Plaisantine  mountains,  in 
the  state  of  Parma,  and  consist  of 
detached  relics,  of  an  elephant  of 
enormous  size,  of  a  rhinoceros,  a 
dolphin,  and  a  whale.  M.  Cortesi 
believes  these  to  have  been  trans- 
ported into  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  discovered  by  some 
great  terrestrial  revolution  at  a 
very  remote  period.  The  work  is 
dedicated  to  M''.  Lac^pede,  and  is 
ornamented  with  plates.  Well  en- 
graven upon  stone,  a  device  which 
ve  have  formerly  noticed  to  have 
been    gaining   reputation  .in  Ger* 


many,  and  which  now  appears  to 
be  adopted  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 
"  Naamlyst  dcr  Geneesryke 
Pi^mgewassen  in  den  Amsterdam- 
Rchcn  Kruidtuin.**  "  Catalogue  of 
Medical  Plants  cultivated  in  the 
Botanical  Garden  at  Amsterdam: 
by  G.  Vroiik."  8vo.  Amsterdam, 
lliis  is  a  very  useful  hortus,  but 
less  extensive  than  we  should  have 
expected  It  contains,  moreover, 
only  the  systematic  Latin  nomen- 
clature of  Linn6us  run  through  the 
four  and  twenty  classes. 

*•  Gerardi  Vrolik  Catalogus 
Plantarum,  &c.  Accedit  introduc- 
tio  de  studio  Botanico  recte  insti- 
tuendo."  This  is  intended  as  an 
accompaniment  for  the  preceding: 
and  M.  Vrolik  has  here  given  the 
species  plantarum  from  Wildenow's 
edition,  as  well  as  added  various 
valuable  observations. 

"  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  promoting  Agricnlture  : 
containing  communications  on  va- 
rious subjects  in  Husbandry,  and 
Rural  Affairs."  vol.1.  8vo  Philadelr 
phia.  This  useful  institution  was 
first  established  in  1785,  and  of- 
fered various  useful  hints  in  the 
American  newspapers.  It  sunk, 
however,  by  degrees,  into  an  obli-  . 
vion,  from  which  we  rejoice  to  s(^e 
it  resuscitated.  It  comprizes  forty- 
six  articles,  some  of  which  evince 
more  attention  to  the  improveme'uts 
adopted  m  the  present  country 
than  we  expected.  The  volume 
concludes  with  a  statistical  account 
of  tlia  !\chuylkill  permanent 
Bridge,  a  wooden  structure  which 
does  great  credit  to  the  engineer 
who  elected  it. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


MORAL  AND  POLITICAL. 

Containing  a  Sketch  of  the  chitf  Productions  of  France,  Germany^  Sp^ii, 

Italy,  and  America^' 


it 


DTSCOURS    sur    le    Prog^ 
dc8    Sciences,    Lettres,  ct 
Arts,  '  &c.*'      **  Discourse    on    the 
Frogrpss  of  the  Sciences,    Letters, 
and  Arls,  from  1/89  to  the  present 
day  (1808)?    or  Report  submitted 
by  the  French  Institute  to  his  Ma- 
jesty,    the    Eraperor    and    King, 
I8O9."    This  is  a  volume  of  very 
high  interest  and  importance.    We 
arc  told  that  on  the()th  of  February, 
his  Majesty  being   in  his  council 
a  deputation  from  the  mathematical 
and  physica}  classes  of  the  national 
institute    was    introduced    bv    the 
minister  of  the  iuleriorj   and   ad- 
nntted  to  the  bar  of  the  council, 
and  delivered  a  copy  of  the  report 
now  offered,  and  which  was  spc- 
ci;il]y  drawn   up  by  his  order.     It 
was  preceded   by  nn    elegaiU   and 
complimentary    address    from  *M. 
Bougainville,    the  oldest  member, 
and  therefore  the  president  of  the 
classes ;  after  which  it  was  read  to 
Bonaparte  by  M.    Delambre,    se- 
cretary   of  the    class    of    mathe- 
matics.    We  can  only  further  ob- 
serve, that  it  contains  a  fair  and  im- 
partial account  of  the  scirotific  and 
literary  improvetnents  winch  liave 
taken  place  in  Europe  during  the 
last  nineteen  years;  in  the  course 
of  which  many  of  the  more  cele- 
brated of  our  own  countrymen  are 
tluly  and  ho/iourably  noticed.     The 
latter  part  of  the  work  is  the  pro- 
duction of  M.  Cuvicr,  and  displays 
iiis    accustomed    talents.      As   the 
rniperor's  answer  is  shorty  we  can 


just  find  gpace  to  copy  it :  "  MM. 
the  presidents,  secretaries,  and 
deputies  of  the  first  dast  of  the 
Institute — I  was  desirous  to  besr 
you  on  the  progress  of  the  huni2Q 
mind  in  these  later  times,  10  order 
that  what  vou  should  have  to  saj 
to  me  might  be  heard  bj  all  ca- 
tions, and  might  shat  the  rooutbs 
of  those  detractors  of  the  prcseci 
age,  who  represent  knowledge  ^ 
retrograde,  only  because  they  Tiisb 
for  its  extinction.  I  was  i^ao  will- 
ing to  be  informed  of  what  reniaia- 
ed  for  me  to  do  to  encourage  your 
labours,  that  1  might  console  myself 
for  not  being  able  othervise  to 
contribute  to  their  success.  Tlitf 
welfare  of  ray  people,  and  the  glory 
of  my  throne,  are  equally  intcrcsicil 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  sdcuces. 
My  minister  01  the  interior  will 
make  a  report  on  your  deooanoi 
You  may  constantly  rely  on  ilf 
effects  of  my  protection." 

•'  Code  dc  la  Conscription  en 
Recueil  Cbronologique,  &c.'*  "Con 
scription  Code:  or  Chrondegkal 
Collection  of  the  Laws  ard  Ordere 
of  Government,  of  the  Iropcrial 
Decrees  relative  to  the  levy  of  Con- 
scripts, &c.  from  the  year  VJ.  ta 
the  year  XIV.  inclusive."  6vo.  Pari?. 
This  is  the  fanoous  engine  by  wb'^^ 
the  despot  of  his  own  coantry  has 
been  able  to  become  the  tynuit  of 
the  whole  continent.  The  iiw* 
of  Draco  were  never  h»»lf  so  scTcre: 
the  wbok  is  so  minutely  dctaiW 
that  to  elude  is  impos>!lilcj  sobsn- 
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tntion  Is  scarcely  allowed  in  any 
case,  and  resistance  is  death.  By  the 
law  of  the  directory,  "  all  French- 
men are  pronounced  soldiers ;  and 
when  the  country  is  declared  in 
danger,  every  man  is  liable  to  be 
sumnQoned  to  its  defence,"  In  any 
other  conjuncture,  "  the  wants  of 
the  array  are  to  be  relieved  by  the 
conscription:"  and  the  requisite 
number  of  conscripts  is  determined 
by  the  senate  or  legislative  body  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  executive 
government.  *'  All  Frenchmen 
between  the  full  age  of  twenty  and 
twenty-five,  inclusive,"  are  liable 
to  the  coDScriptioo.  Absentees, 
not  presenting  themselves  within 
a  month  after  the  drawing,  are 
declared  refractory,  proclaimed 
throughout  the  empire,  and  pursued 
as  'deserters.  Parents  continue  re- 
sponsible for  their  absent  children 
till  tbey  can  produce  an  official 
attestntion  of  their  deatli :  and  sub- 
stitutes bear  the  name  of  their 
principals,  that  the  latter  may  be 
known,  and  compelled  to  march, 
should  his  proxy  desert  or  be  lost 
from  any  other  cause  than  death  or 
wounds  received  in  battle,  within 
the  term  of  two  years.  Officers- 
of  health,  Sec.  furnishing  false  cer. 
(ificates  of  infirmity,  &c.  are  sub- 
jected to  five  years  imprison  men  t 
in  iron«.  Conscripts  detected  in. 
ct)onterfeiting  infirmities,  or  mu- 
tilating thcrai^elves,  are  punished 
corporally,  and  by  fine  amounting  to 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
sterling ;  which  sum,  together  with 
the  expenses  incurred  in  the  dis- 
pute, is  levird  inexorably  on  the 
real  property  of  the  father  or. mo- 
ther, should  the  fugitive  possess 
none  in  his  own  right.  The  pu- 
nishments of  desenidn  are,  ist, 
death:  2d,  penanceof  the  ball,  {fa 
peine  dfi  boulet) ;  and  3d,  public  or 
jidrd  labour.     These,  however,  are 


only  a  small  portion  x)f  the  pains 
and  penalties  devised  in  the  t>ook 
before  us,  by  the  inexorable  tyrant 
for  the  unhappy  people  who  have 
the  curse  to  live  utider  the  weight 
of  his  iron  rod.  And  yet  they  sub- 
mit— and  the  despot  has  found  this 
instrument  of  ugparalleled  vio- 
lence, fix  him  immovably  on  his 
throne,  instead  of  hurling  him  from 
it,  a  martyr  to  his  own  ambition 
and  love  of  blood. 

"  La  Voix  dc  la  Nature  sur 
rOrigine  dcs  Gouvememens,  &c." 
*'  The  Voice  of  Nature  on  the 
Origin  of  Governments;  in  which  is 
developed  the  Origin  of  Societies, 
of  Inequalities  of  Station,"  &c.  2 
vols.  8vo.  This  work  has  had  ^a 
considerable  sale  on  the  continent ; 
but  one  of  the  at  tides  it  contains, 
entitled  the  Usurfitr,  has  so  much 
displeased  the  French  government, 
that  it  has  been  rigorously  prohibit- 
ed ;  in  consequence  of  which,  a 
second  edition  is  now  about  to 
appear  in  our  own  country ;  and 
as  we  shall  undoubtedly  have  it 
transfused  into  our  own  tongue  in  a 
sl)ort  time,  we  shall  only  announce 
it  at  present. 

"  Application  dc  la  Theorie  de 
la  Legislation  Penale,  ou  Code  de 
la  Sdretc,  &c."  "  Application  of 
the  Theory  of  Penal  Legislation  : 
or  Code  of  Public  and  I^ivate  Se- 
curity, founded  on  the  Rules  of 
Universal  Morality,  or  the  Right  of 
Nations,  on  the  foundation  of  So- 
cieties, and  on  their  private  Rights, 
in  the -present  State  of  Civilization  : 
drawn  op  for  ihe  States  of  his 
Majesty,  the  King  of  Bavaria :  de- 
dicated to  his  Majesty,  and  printed 
by  his  authority.  By  Scipio  Bexon, 
King's  Commissary,  Judge  of  Peace, 
Military  Accuf^er,  Public  Accuser, 
&c."  folio,  Piiris.  This  work  is 
intended  to  exhibit  a  complete  set 
of  penal  enactments,  and  of  rcgn- 
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lation^,  or  enactments  of  police: 
togethrr  with  such  elucidations  of 
the  general  principles  of  law,  as 
may  show  the  reasons  of  the  several 
enactments  proposed,  and  afford 
the  instruction  most  necessary  to 
esteem  justly  what  has  here  been 
ptrformed.  The  king  of  Bavaria 
is  well-known  to  be  a  perpetual  re- 
former :  be  was  at  work  upon  this 
subject  during  peace ;  and  be  con- 
tinues at  it  still.  His  plan,  however, 
does  not  s(.cm  to  be  a  bad  one,  if 
the  process  of  reforming  must  go 
on.  For  he  appears  to  have  em- 
ployed a  variety  of  political  philo- 
sophers to  draw  up  stparate  reports 
fur  him,  out  of  which  he  intends 
to  select  that  whi^h  he  esteems  the 
best.  The  proposed  code  belorc 
us  is  one  of  these,  and  is  well  enti- 
tled to  his  attention. 

*'  l^ettres  et  Pen  sees  du  Maresohal 
Prince  dc  Ligne,  &c.'*  "  Letters 
and  Thoughts  of  Marshal  the 
Prince  de  Ligne.  Published  by- 
the  Baroness  de  Stnel  Holstein  : 
containing  original  ,  anecdotes  of 
Joseph  II.  Catherine  Jl.  Frederic 
the  Great,  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  &c. 
and  interesting  remarks  on  tlie 
Turks."  2  vols.  12mo.  The  only 
historical  events  which  these  letters 
elucidate  arc  the  journey  of  Cathe- 
rine n.  to  the  Crimea  in  1/87,  and  » 
the  campaign  in  which  Russia  and 
Austria  were  jointly  engaged  against 
the  Turks  io  1788:  but  they 
abound  with  anecdotes,  traits  of 
character,  obser?atioos  and  senti- 
ments worthy  of  the  deepest  study, 
and  which  cannot  tail  to  impress 
every  reader  with  respect  and 
esteem  for  the  author. 

"  Memoires  Militaires,  Histo* 
riques,  et  Politiqik'S  de  Rocham- 
beau,  &c.'*  "  Military,  Historical 
and  Political  Memoirs  of  Rocham- 
beau.  Senior  Marshal  of  France, 
and  Grand  Officer  in  the  Lcgiofi  of 


Honour.**  2  vob.  8vo.    Paris.   Tbc 
subject  of  these  naemoxrs,  who  i^ 
pears  to  have  been  atiil  livix^  wbea 
iliey  were  published   (towards  tU 
close  of  1806),  baa  borne  an  active 
and    boDOurable  part  in   the  wan 
which  have  distracted  Europe  froa 
the  year  174J»  to  the  commcooc- 
mcnt  of  the  French  revolution  ^  sod 
the  memoirs  before  os  extend  from 
the  former  period,  to  the  lenoizo- 
tion  of  the  last  campaign  cf  tbc 
French  in  Poland.     Tlie  narrative 
contains  less  of  that  metaphorical 
inflation,  and  tinsel  glitter,  which 
so  generally  disgrace  the  works  of 
the  French  press.    It  appears  scra- 
puloasly  to  adhere  to  truth  in  its 
details ;  we  meet  with  no  extrsfa- 
gant  adulation  offered  up  to  Bona- 
parte, and  as  little  prejudice  sod 
paftiality,   as  we  may   reasonably 
expect   from   an    eye-witness  and 
agent  in  the  scenes  described. 

"   Histoire    de    l*Anarchie  de 
Pologne,  et  du  Demembremeot  de 
ceitc  Republique."      "  History  of 
the  Anarchy  of  Poland,  and  of  the 
Dismemberment  of  that  Republic  : 
by  C.  L.  Rulhiere.'*    4  vols.  Sra 
M.  Rulhiere  was  secretary  to  the 
French  ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 
b^irg,  in  1 7^S,  where  he  drew  up  a 
minute  and  accurate  account  of  tbe 
singular  revolution  which  had  re- 
cently placed  Catherine  upoo  tbe 
throne   of  her  desposcd  hnsbsnd. 
I'he  /^iiiiuscript  was  privately  cir- 
culated^ a  rumour  or  iCf  existence 
reached  tbe  ears  of   the  cmpcess, 
who  mjstde  use  equally  ofpersussicn 
and  threats  to  obtaiu  its  supp^esajon, 
but  in  vain.    The  author,  hove9ff, 
to    oblige  her,  consented  that  it 
should    not    appear   till  after  her 
death  :  a  promi^  which .  was  lite- 
rally complied  with.     In  efiect,  tbe 
author    himself    has    been    deid 
tor  ig  years,  and  ^ts  work  did  not 
make  its  appearance  till  six  yesn 
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aiter  his  decease.  The  misfortunes 
of  Pol anvl,  which  constitute  the  sub- 
ject of  I  he  work  before  us,  form  also, 
of  course,  a  posthumous  production  : 
it  wan  drawn  up  »s  a  book  of  in* 
struction  for  the  Dauphin,  but  was 
never  quite  finished  by  the  author ; 
various  chasms  being  left  which 
the  editors  have  been  obliged  to 
fill  up  in  the  best  manner  they 
could.  It  contains,  however,  much 
interesting  information,  and  is, 
upon  the  whole,  of  no  ordinary 
value. 

"  Tableau  Historique  de  la  For- 
mation des  differens  Etats,  &c.'* 
*'  Historic  Sketch  of  the  Forma- 
tion of  the  various  States  which 
have  been  established  since  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  present 
Day,  &c. :  by  J.  Berjaud."  8vo. 
There  is  much  merit  in  this  book 
comprized  in  a  short  space.  The 
sketch  is  preceded  by  a  cursory 
view  of  the  principal  revolutions 
which  have  taken  place  on  the  old 
continent;  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  first  two  changes  in 
the  dynasty  of  France ;  an  analyti- 
cal account  of  the  States-general, 
and  reflections  upon  chivalry,  tour- 
naments, duels,  and  crusades. 

"  Voyage  de  Dentrecasteaux, 
envoye  k  la  Recherche  de  la  P6)  - 
rouse,  pnbli6,  &c."  '*  Voyage  of 
Dentrecasteaux,  in  quest  of  la 
Pey  rouse,  published  by  order  of  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King, 
&c  digested  by  M.  de  Uossel."  2 
vols.  4to.  This  digested  voyage  is 
drawn  up  from  the  papers  and  other 
documents  by  M.  Dentrecasteaux, 
upon  his  decease,  during  the  course 
of  the  voyage.  They  first  fell  suc- 
ressively  into  possession  of  Captain 
Huon,  and  Captain  d*  Auribeau, 
engaged  in  the  same  expedition, 
and  upon  the  death  of  both  these, 
jM.  Rossel,  at  fii^t  lieutenant  de 
vai^seau,    took    the    comnjand    as 


senior  officer,  just  as  the  voyage 
terminated.  This  termination  was 
an  unfortunate  one :  they  had 
searched  every  course  in  which  it 
appeared  likely  to  them  that  la 
Pcyrouse  might  be  traced  j  and  havn 
ing  searched  in  vain,  were  returning 
home,  when  at  the  Dutch  settlement 
of  Surabaya,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
«Java,  they  had  the  mortification 
to  Jearn  the  unfortunate  situation 
of  their  coun):ry,  the  sanguinary 
proceedings  of  the  revolutionists, 
the  massacre  of  the  king,  and  the 
war  with  England.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  intelligence,  the 
crew  divided  into  two  parties; 
the  one  espousing  the  royal,  and 
the  other  the  republican  side,  the 
voyage  wa^  declared  to  be  at  an 
end,  and  both  parties  made  the 
best  of  their  way  to  Europe :  both 
parties,  ^lowever,  were  taken  by 
English  ships;  the  papers  and  all 
the  documents  were  deposited  in 
the  admiralty ;  and  M.  Rossel,  who 
was  at  that  time  a  royalist,  accepted 
an  offer  made  him  by  Lord  Spencer 
of  employment  in  the  hydrogra- 
phical  department  of  that  ofncr, 
in  which  situation  he  continued  till 
the  passing  of  the  dccne  which 
allowed  the  return  of  emigrants  to 
France,  when  he  quitted  England 
for  his  native  country.  This  di- 
gested account,  docs  not  in  every 
respect  agree  with  M.  Dentrecas- 
teaux's  original,  which  is  still  ia 
England :  but  upon  the  whole,  the 
variations  are  not  numerous:  yet 
the  work  is  heavily  written,  and 
contains  less  information  than  we 
should  have  supposed.  . 

"  Voyages  a  Peking,  Manille,  et 
risle  de  France,  faits  dans  Tinter- 
valle  des  Annces  1784  ^  J  801. 
Par  M.  de  Guignes  &c.  "  Voy- 
ages to  Pekin^  the  Manillas,  and 
Isle  of  France,  made  between  the 
Years  17b4  and  1^01:   by  M.  de 
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Guignes,  French  resident  in  China, 
Sec/'  3  vols.  8vo.  Paris :  with  a  folio 
atlas.  M.  de  Guignes  is  the  son 
of  the  very  learned  and  ceiebrated 
author  of  the  Chinese  articles, 
published  under  his  name  in  the 
"  Metnoires  de  TAcademie  des 
Inscriptions;"  and  though  without 
nny  pretensions  to  the  profound 
literature  of  his  father,  he  appeara 
to  be  a  man  of  a  clear  intellrct,  and 
an  enterprizing  spirit.*  It  was  in 
the  Dutch  embassy,  under  M. 
Titsingh,  whose  deputy  was  M. 
Van  Braani,  tliat  the  present  writer 
travelled  through  China,  having 
obtained  leave  to  accompany  the 
Dutch  embassador  in  the  capacity 
of  secretary,  and  asiiistant  inter*- 
preter-  The  work  before  us,  or 
rather  tiiai  part  of  it  which  relates 
to  China,  and  which  comprizes 
iienrly  the  whole,  is  diviiWd  into 
three  parts.  ].  Sketth  of  the  An- 
cient History  of  China.  2.  Jour- 
ney to  Pekin,  and  return  thence. 
3.  Observations  on  the  Chinese. 
M  de  Guignea's  work  is  written  in 
a  far  more  animated  and  popular 
st)le  than  Van  Bream's;  but  nei- 
ilier  of  tb'm  add  much  to  the  ac- 
cuunt*i  we  have  of  late  received  by 
Lord  Mivartney,  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton, and  Mr.  Barlovi',  The  present 
Volumes  are  miserably  deficient  in 
the  natural  history  aiTd  productiong 
of  ihe  country. 

"  Voyage  de  Decouvcrtes  aux 
Torres  Ausiralcs,'*  &c.  "  Voyage 
of  Discovery  to  tl)e  South  Seas, 
executed  by  order  of  his  Majesty 
tl>0  French  Emperor,  by  the  cor- 
vettes le  Oeo<;raphe,  le  Naturaliste, 
nnd  the  Ca^iuiina  Galley,  during 
ti.e  years  1600-1-2-3.  and  4.  Pub- 
liahed  agreeably  to  an  Imperial  de- 
rire  issued  during  the  adminislrn- 
t'on  of  M.  Champagny.  By  J.  M. 
Pcior.^   Naluralist  on   the  JExpedi- 


tioD,  Member  of  the  Institute,*  ks 
Vol.  I.  4 to.  with  an  Adas.  Printed 
at  the  Imperial  Press,  1808.  This 
is  a  magnificent  work,  draws  cp 
with  candour^  big  with  iDfonnatiaD, 
and  sumptuously  Ulostrated  with 
coloured  prints.  We  only  a&aoooce 
it,  however,  at  present;  as  we^uiJ 
have  occasion  \o  retom  to  it,  vheq 
we  have  received  the  remaioder; 
the  first  volume  onlj  having  jet 
reached  this  country. 

'*  Recit  Historique  de  la  Cud- 
pacfne  de  Buonaparte  en  Italie,**  &c. 
''  Historical  Account  of  the  Cam- 
paign of  Buonaparte  id  Italy,  in  the 
years  I796  and  )797  z  by  an  eye- 
witness." This  is  printed  aooar- 
mously^  and  without  a  publisher's 
name«  The  author  a^cts  to  de- 
preciate the  military  talents  of  Bo- 
naparte, and  attempts  to  prove  that 
he  is  more  indebted  for  his  socces 
to  artifice  and  accident,  than  to 
wisdom  and  sagacity.  He  adtances 
too  far,  however,  in  a6im^iog  tbjt 
any  general  placed  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, and  having  the  df»paal 
of  the  same  means,  would  have 
done  as  much  or  more  than  Napo- 
leon the  Great. 

•'  L'Hormeur  Francois,"  &c. 
"  An  Account  of  sach  Personages 
as  have  contributed  to  the  honoor 
of  the  French  name  from  I8O9  to 
the  present  period.''  2  vols.  8vo. 
The  names  are  cataiogoed  with  a 
few  brief  anecdotes  of  the  more 
eminent,  or  celebrated. 

''  F^istgire  des  deux  d^niierBois 

de  la  MaisoD  dc  Stuart/'  &c. 
'*  History  of  the  two  last  Kinssof 
the  House  of.  Stuart :  by  C.  J. 
Fux.'*  The  translator  has  cuocealed 
his  name,  and  does  not  appear  to 
be  properly  qualified  for  his  task. 
Many  passages  in  Mr.  Fox's  .work, 
are  here  totally  suppressed,  £i 
bft-a thing  an  air  pf  too  puich  itxlr* 
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peadenoei  and  abhorrence  of  alt 
tyranoy,  and  many  have  not  been 
properly  understood. 

'*  Gescbichte  der  drey  letzen 
Jahrbunderte.**  •»  History  of  the 
last  three  Centaries:  by  J.  6. 
Eickhorn/*  6  voW.  8vo.  This  work, 
like  most  others  of  M.  Eickhorn, 
is  an  honour  to  the  German  press. 
It  is  designed  as  a  continuation  of 
his  "Geschichte  dcr  Cultur/' 
*'  History  of  Civilization/'  publish* 
ed  in  two  volumes  octavo  in  1 799» 
and  tracing  the  history  of  European 
culture  from  the  darkest  period  of 
the  middle  ages,  the  first  progress 
of  returning  literature  and  illumina- 
tion, to  the  dawn  of  the  reforma-^ 
tion.  The  present  work  is  divided 
into  three  periods:  the  first  from 
IJOOto  1450,.  fi-om  the  very  mid- 
night of  the  dark  ages,  to  the  in- 
vention of  printing;  which,  how- 
ever, is  only  introductory  to  the 
other  two :  the  second,  from  1450, 
to  1650,  from  the  invention  of 
printing,  to  the  establishment  of 
protestantism :  and  the  third,  from 
1650,  to  1799,  the  commencement 
of  the  French  revolution.  It  pos- 
sesses all  the  merits,  and  some  few 
of  the  defects  of  the  writer's  pre- 
ceding work. 

'*  Preussen*8  Zukunft,  von  H.  B." 
/'  Future  State  of  Prussia  :  by  H.  B. 
Berlin."  8vo.  This  anonymous 
publication  has  bad  a  wide,  but  we 
believe  it  will  prove  an  ephemeral, 
popularity.  It  is  apparently  of 
French  origin,  though  the  drift  is 
not  vrry  clear.  It  endeavours  to 
soothe  the  people  upon  their  loss  of 
wealth  and  consequence;  and  to 
reconcile  them  to  their  present  hu- 
miliation. 

'*  C.  M.  Wielan<rs  Slimmtliche 
Werke."  "The  whole  works  of 
C.  M.  Wieland."  We  merely  an- 
nounce the  continuation  of  this 
clcgaut  collection  :    which  is  now 


brought  down  to  the  XLI.  vdome; 
and  is  still  proceeding  at  the  Leipsic 
press. 

*'  Allgemeine  Geo^phische 
Epheroeriden,  &c.**  **  General 
Geographical  Ephemerides  for  the 
Year  1806:  edited  by  F.  J.  Ber« 
tact.  Weimar."  This  periodical 
work  has  acquired  a  deserved  cele* 
brity.  The  present  volume  com- 
mences wich  a  copious  memoir 
upon  the  caravnns  which  proceed 
over  land  to  India,  and  other  east* 
ern  countries,  and  contains  the 
history  of  the  most  curious  of  these 
expeditions  in  ancient  and  modem 
times.  The  map  department  givea 
us  an  analysis  of  M.  Spaeth's  map 
of  Nuremberg)  a  map  showing 
the  ch:mges  in  Poland  from  I772 
to  1807:  M.  Mennert's  map  of 
Italy  and  Dalmatia ;  and  M.  Gusse- 
field's  of  Jutland. 

"  Levana  :  odcr  Erziehungsle- 
herte  von  Jean  Paul.**  "  Levana : 
or  the  Doctrine  of  Education  :'  by 
J.  Paul.'*  2  vols.  8vo.  Brunswick* 
There  are  many  good  ideas  distri- 
buted through  this  work  of  ethics : 
but  in  general  they  are  involved  in 
such  a  Ijbyrinth  of  metaphysical 
obscurity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find 
out  their  meaning. 

From  the  moralists  and  politi- 
cians of  Spain  the  most  important 
work  we  have  to  announce  is  M* 
Jove)]ano3*s  justly  celebrated  Me- 
moir on  the  Relation  Subsisting  be- 
tween Agriculture  and  the  Laws. 
Even  this  we  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  in  the  original;  but  have 
received  a  very  good  and  apparently 
a  faithful  French  version  of  it,  print- 
ed about  ihree  years  ago  at  St. 
Petersburg,  under  the  title  of 
"  L'Identite  cle  rintcrest  gcncralc 
avecl'Interest  individi)nle,&c."  ''The 
Identity  of  General  and  Individtial 
interest:  or  the  Free  Action  of  In- 
dividual Interest  and  the  ical  Source 
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of  the  Riches  of  Nations ;  evinced  in  Chrooological  History  of  Ainmi ! 

a  Report  on  the  Plan  of  an  Agranan  from    its    dtscovery   to     1402   to 

Lavi%    addressed    to   the    Supreme  1806.    By  Abiel    Holmes,  D.  D. 

Council  of  Castile^  in   the  Name  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy 

of  the  Economical  Society  of  Ma  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  &c."  2  toIi. 

drid."    It  was  for  this  enlightened  Bra,  Cambridge,  (New  Eoglaod) 

and  patriotic  work  that  Jovellanos  As  annals  of  the  Anglo-Amenciai 

was  cast  into  prison,  antecedently  and  their  pditics,   this  work  nar 

to  the  irruptioQ  of  the  French  into  be  adraata^eoasly  consnlteJ ;  bat 

the  peninsula.    It  is  well  known  beyond  this  it  scarcely  advances:  ve 

that  he  was  liberated  npon  the  first  learn  nothing    more  from  it  coo- 

assertion  of  national  liberty :     we  ceming    native   Americans,  either 

have  only  to  wish  that  his  political  north  or  south,  than  as  they  bare 

counsels,    both    before   and    after»  •  occasionally  been  engaged  in  broiis 

had    been   followed    as    closely  as  with  the  United  States,  or  the  ante- 

they  deserved  to  be*  cedent    British    settlers  :    and  the 

"  Atlante   EspauoU    o    Dcscrip-  Spanish  writers    are  as  little  cos- 

cion  general  de  todo  al  regno  de  suited  as  if  they  had  neverexbted. 
Espigcia."     "  Spanish  Atlas :,  or  a        "  The     Geographical,     Natawl, 

General  Description  of  the  whole  *  and   Civil    History   of   Chili :   bj 

Kingdom  of  Spain.'*    14  vols.  8vo.  Abbe    Don    J.    Ignatius    Molina : 

This   is    a    very    full    and   vscful  with  Note«  from  the  Spanish  sod 

work  for  the   present  day.      The  French  versions :  and  an  Appeodix, 

plates  appear  well  engraved ;  and  containing   copious    extracts  frasn 

the  graphical  descriptions  are  clear  the  Araucana  of  Don   Alcmzo  de 

and  comprehensive.  Krcilla.       Translated      ^om     the 

*'  Papiri  Diploma tici  descritti  ed  original  Italian.  By  an  American 
iilustrati  dal'  Abbate  Gaetano  Gentleman.'*  2  vols.  8vo.  Midille- 
Marini.'*  "  Diplomatic  Mann-  town.  This  may  well  be  used  in 
scripts  written  on  the  ancient  America  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Papyrus,  diRCovered  at  various  preceding  work,  in  truth,  it  coo- 
periods  :  by.  Abbe  Gaetano  Ma-  tains  two  works  of  Molina,  his 
rini,  chief  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Storiq  Nattirale  and  his  SlffrUdr 
Library,  and  Manager  of  the  vile:  a  better  writer  for  iransblioo 
Secret  Archives  of  tlie  Holy  See.  could  not  have  been  pitched  opou. 
Rome:  printed  at  the  Propaganda  *^  A  Journal  of  the  Voyages  sad 
press."  No  man  was  ever  better  Travels  of  a  Corp«  of  DisroTwr, 
qualified  for  such  a  work,  than  under  the  command  of  Capttin 
the  celebrated  antiquarian  before  Lewis  and  Captain  Clarke,  of  the 
us:  yet  it  appears  to  us,  that  his  United  States,  &c.  By  Pstrick 
time  has  not  been  rewarded  as  it  Gass,  ope  of  the  persons  croploycd 
ought  to  have  been.  The  work  in  the  expedition.*'  Of  thisTOjage 
contains  a  hundred  and  twenty-  we  are  daily  in  expectatiofi  of  ao 
seven  diplomatic  papyri,  consist-  official  account,  anJ  we  have  do 
ing  of  papal  bulls,  acts  of  sove-  doubt  of  its  interest  and  imporf* 
reign  princes,  and  papers  re-  ance.  The  expedition  occttp«d 
specting  sales  of  property.  It  from  1804  to  1806,  and  cxtciidfd 
may  please  the  antiquarian,  but  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missoon 
few  politicians  will  wade  through  it.  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

**  American     Annals :      or,      A 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LITERATURE  AMD  POLITE  ARJS. 

Comprixing  a  Sketch  of  the  Chief  Productions  of  France,  Germany, 

Holland,  Italy,  and  America* 


"TilOGRAPHIB    Modcrne,    ou 
Jj    Dictionnairc    Biographique, 
&c/*      *'  Modern    Biogranby  :     or 
Biographical  Dictionary  ot  all  man- 
kind, dead  or  aiivc,  who  have  been 
distinguished  towards  ihe  close  of 
the  cigbteenih  century  or  the   be- 
ginning   of    the   present,   by  their 
rank,  their   occupations,  their  ta- 
lents,     their      misfortunes,      their 
virtues,  their  crimes,  in  which  the 
facts  that    concern  them   are  nar- 
rafed   in  the    most    impartial  and 
authentic  manner."      This  title  is 
too  extensive  tor  the  work  :    but 
the  work  is  valuable  so  far  as  it 
goes ;     and  is  purposely   designed 
to  comprize  an  alphabetical  register 
of  the  chief  characters  that    have 
figured  during  the  French   revolu- 
tion.    It  was  first  brought  forward 
at    Paris    in     1800 :     there    were 
many  passages  written  in  too  free 
a  spirit  for  the  watchful  govern- 
ment of  the  day.     It  was,  in  conse- 
quence, suppressed;  and,  in   16G6| 
brought    forward    again,    divested, 
to  use  the  expression  of  the  editor, 
of  its  vitriolic  acid.      It  was  still 
too    caustic,     notwithstanding    all^ 
the  sacrifices  that  had  been  made : 
the  authors    were    punished,    and 
the  book    rigidly    proscribed.       It 
was,      however,      republished      at 
I^ipKic,     in    XbOp,     and     has    at 
length  found  its  way  into  our  own 
country. 

"  Dictionnaire  Francois  et  Grec 
Modern."  *'  Dictionary  of  the 
FreDch    and  Modern  Greek  Lan- 


guages. By  M.  Gregorios,  of  Thes- 
salonia.**  8vo.  This  very  useful 
and  important  work  is  said  to  have 
been  published  at  the  expepse  of 
an  opulent,  and,  certainly,  highly 
liberal  Greek  merchant,  who  has 
distributed  three  thousand  copies 
of  it,  gratuitously,  among  the 
literati  of  the  continent.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  terms,  is  a  suffi- 
cient and  obvious  proof  that  the 
language  of  Homer,  and  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  is  very  nearly 
the  language  of  the  Greek  Isles  in 
the  present  day,  and  that  the  long 
period  of  three  thousand  years  has 
produced  very  little  change  in  any 
part  of  it,  excepting  in  its  syntax 
and  pronunciation^  and  a  few 
familiar  idioms.  Almost  all  the 
words,  according  to  the  present  very 
learned  editor,  have  remained  the 
same. 

"Vie  Privce,  Politique,  &c." 
"The  Private,  Political,  and  Mi- 
litary Life  ot  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  Brother  of  Frederic  II. 
Paris."  8vo.  This  is  a  biography  of 
one  of  the  greatest  men  produced 
by  the  last  century  :  it  has  the 
merit  of  a  simple  though  animated 
style,  and  of  a  lucid  unaffected 
arrangement  of  facts.  The  anony- 
mous author  appears  to  tell  bis 
story  without  partiality,  and 
evinces  great  moderation  on  the 
political  subjects  through  v^faich 
be  is  obliged  to  wade. 

"  Les  Trois  Regnes  de  la  Na- 
ture,   kcr       "  The    three    King- 
doms 
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doms  of  Nature.  B7  J.  Dclille  : 
with  notes  by  M.  Cu\'ier,  of  the 
National  Institute,  and  other 
literary  characters/*  2  vols,  8vo. 
France  has  produced  no  such  poet , 
as  Delille  in  the  didactic  depart-' 
ment.  His  translalion  of  the 
Geoipcs  is  a  master-piece  in  the 
French  tongue*  To  the  classical 
chastity  of  Racine  he  unites  a  har- 
mony  and  variety  of  cadence, 
which  are  new  to  French  versifi- 
cation, and  is  the  first  poet  who 
has  succeeded  in  overcoming  the 
difficulties  of  the  Alexandrine.' 
The  poem  before,  us  is  an  original 
work,  and  at  least  possesses  all  tlvs 
merits  of  Les  Jardins  and  V Homme 
dcs  Champs.  In  its  descriptive 
part  it  is  highly  animated  and  cap- 
tivating :  In  it«  scitaitific  range  re- 
spectful, though  not  always  de- 
claratory of  the  different  branches 
of  science  in  their  latest  improve- 
ments. It  is  divided  into  eight 
books  or  cantos.  The  first  treats 
of  light  and  fire  :  the  second  of 
air:  the  third  of  water  :  the  fourth 
of  earth  :  the  fifth  of  the  mineral 
kingdom:  the  sixth  of  the  vege- 
table: the  seventh  arid  eighth  of 
the.  animal  kingdom.  It  is  im- 
pos.sible  to  approve  of  this  arrange- 
ment i  for  it  19  clear  that  the  sub- 
jcci  of  the  poem,  as  expressed  In 
the  title,  does  not  commence  till 
the  poem  it^eIf  is  half  finished, 
the  four  last  books  alone  being  de- 
voted to  the  three  kingdoms  of  na- 
ture ;  and  the  preceding  books  be- 
ing merely  preliminary. 

"  Theatre  des  Auteurs  du  se- 
cond ordre,  i'.rc."  *'  Collection  of 
Tragedies  and  Comedies  as  at  pre- 
sent acted  on  the  French  stage,  in- 
'  fended  as  a  continuation  to  the 
Stereotype  editions  of  Comeille, 
Ratine,  MoViere,  Reynard,  Cre- 
billon,  Vnltaire,  with  biographical 
notices  of   tlie    auihor?^    a    list  of 


their  pieces,  and  the  dates  of  fkii 
first  represcntaliou/*    8  vols.  J2ra». 
Paris.        I'his     collection   of  ibe 
minor  French    dramatists  is  ceo- 
dncted  with  a   judicious  aud  dir- 
criminate    band,    and,    upon  ib: 
whole,  evinces  a  correct  and  cke-nt 
taste.        Wc    have    the   oki  pcai 
rung,  however,    u|x>n  that  pffctic 
attention   to   the  unities  whidtbc 
French  stage  has  always,  more  cr 
less,  affected,    but    espetiilly  fine? 
the  tyrannical    diction  of  Voltaire 
upon  this  iubject,  and  his  anatl^^- 
ma  upon  Shakspcare,  for  not  lur- 
ing attended  to  it,  except  ocGisi-c 
ally  j      and     the     whole    £ngji> 
nation   is  accused   of    the  grasie:! 
barbarism    and   imbecility    on  rhi. 
very    account.       A    mystery  iik* 
this,  says   the  editor,   can  ooly  or 
explained  by  referring  to  the  wcak- 
t>es8  of  the  heart :    it  is   in  ihe 
humiliation  of  their  notional  pruie, 
it    is   from   the  vexatk>n  of  tbci: 
being  lefl  at  such   a  distance  bc- 
hijid  U9,   that    they  can  oercr  ex- 
pect to  become  our  riyals:   ii  e 
this  despair  and    consciousness  cf 
their    inferiority,     which    has  in- 
duced  thcili    to  seek  for  consola- 
tion,  by   inventing    friTolous  sys- 
tems,   against   which   their  itasns 
must   eveiy  moment  revolt.    Tue 
work    contains    about   thirty  co- 
medies,   which  arc  performing  on 
the   French    stage,  at  the  prcsci^^ 
hour,  with  great  celebrity,     h  '* 
stereotyped   in  Didot*s   best  niai.- 
ner. 

.  '^Artaxerxe,  &c/'  "Aitw- 
erxes :  a'  Tragedy  in  fkvt  acts,  by 
M.  Pelrieu.*'  Considering  wlki 
a  host  of  rivals  M.  Ddrico  bad  u> 
oppose  when  he  had  once  lanr- 
moned  up  courage  enough  to 
make  choice  of  this  |)onioo  of  an- 
cient, history  for  his  subject,  ^ 
think  he  has  surccedrd  vefy  ^''' 
diiably  :    for  it    has  been  >toiv 
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treated  in  thd  same  way  b)*  Mag- 
non  in  \645,  by  Boyer  in  l6S2,  by 
l>eschamps  in  I7'^lf  by  Barray  in 
1765,  by  Lcmicrrc  in  1 766,  inde- 
pendentfy  of  Crebillon*s  justly  ce- 
lebrated Xerxes, which  touches  upon 
the  same  ground-plot.  The  author 
appears  highly  pleased  with  him* 
self,  and  his  own  success )  but  his 
self-opinion  is  rather  too  exalted  in 
inducing  him  to  believe^  as  he 
openly  avows  he  does,  that  his 
tragedy  has  more  general  excel- 
lence that)  those  of  cither  Lemierre 
or  Crcbillon.  Bonaparte,  how- 
ever, has  been  so  much  satisfied 
>»'ilii  its  merit  as  to  have  allowed 
liim.a  pension  of  2,000  franks. 

Tlie  chief  Frertch  novels  that 
Iinve  made  their  appearance  in  the 
course  of  the  period  before  us,  are 
from  the  indefatigable  pen  of  Mad. 
Cottin  ;  several  of  whose  works  of 
this  kind  are  now  reprinted  in  our 
own  country;  we  have,  especially, 
to  notice  her  "  Amelia  Mamsfield," 
in  3  vols.  J2mo.  •'  Mathildc;** 
"  Matilda,  or  Memoirs  drawn 
from  the  History  of  the  Crusades,** 
4  vols,  and  ''  Malvine,'*  to  which 
last  are  prefixed  a  few  Memoirs  of 
the  Author's  Life.  Besides  these 
we  have  to, announce  Mad.  Herb- 
stcr's  "  Souterrain.**  "  The  Ca- 
vern :  or  the  Two  Sisters."  Mad. 
Gcnlis*  •'  Alphonsoj*'  «'  Alphon- 
Bo;  or  the  Natural  Son;"  3  vols, 
and,  a  translation  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Kotzcbuc's  Leontina  of 
Blendheim. 

From  the  German  press  we  see 
a  new  edition  of  Klopstock's  whole 
Works  is  proceeding  progressively, 
printed,  like  the  last,  at  Leipsic, 
and  in  a  form  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent. So  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  collate  it  with  the  last  (the 
edition  of  1798)  we  do  not  find 
any  new  matter  offered. 

"  Philodemus  von   der  Music, 


&c."  "  A  Treatise  on  Music :  hf 
Philodemus.'*  This  is  a  very  crs 
rious  work  on  various  accounts.  It 
is  an  extract  from  the  fourth  book 
of  Philodemus,  translated  int^ 
German  by  Christopher  Gottlieb 
de  Murr  from  one  of  the  Greek 
rolls  of  Papyrus  found  in  the  ruins 
at  Herculaneum,  November  3y 
17^3  :  and  it  is  the  first  out  of  the 
entire  170O  MSS.  iheu  discover- 
ed, that  was  unrolled  and  decy- 
phered.  Subjoined  is  a  specimen 
of  a  hynan  in  the  ancient  Grecian 
music. 

•*  Vertheidigung  des  grosser 
C6!ln.**  •'  Defence  of  the  Great 
Colin.**  Von  Colin  is  a  famous 
German  traveller,  who,  in  the 
narrative  of  his  various  excursions, 
has  dealt  abuse  under  the  guise  of 
criticism  with  no  unsparing  hand. 
This  defence,  as  it  is  called,  is  in- 
effect  a  severe  satire  upon  him, 
attempted  to  be  conducted  in  the 
burlesque  manner. 

**  Serie  de  Testi  di  Lingua  usati 
a  stampa,**  &c.  "  Series  of  Edi- 
tions of  Classical  Works  referred 
to  in  the  Vocabularies  of  the  Delia 
Cruscan  Academicians,  with  the 
Augmentations  made  to  other  £dr- 
tions  by  Writers  of  Eminence.*' 
This  is  a'  work  of  the  Bassano 
presSf  the  author  of  it  is  M.  Gam- 
ba,  who  hereby  undertakes  the 
important  task  of  instructing  the 
collectors  of  books,  with  respect 
to  the  best  e^jitions  of  classical 
Italian  works.  It  is  prefaced  by  a 
critical  and  bibliographical  essav 
that  does  credit  to  the  writer*^ 
taste, 

"  Life  of  George  Washington, 
&c. :  by  Aaron  Bancroft,  A.  P.  S/' 
This  is  a  concise  and  valuable 
compendium  of  Judge  Marshall's 
more  desultory  and  voluminous 
work. 

"  An  Authentic  Narrative  of  the 
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Causes  that  led  to  the  Death  of 
Maj«  r  Andie,  &c.  By  Joshua 
Hett  Smith.  *  We  see  no  reason 
for  reviving,  and  especially  with  a 
teveir  reflection  on  the  continental 
commander,  a  story  that  has  long 
b^n  consigned  to/)bIivion. 

"  Til*   Colombiad:    a   Poem. 


By  Jod  Barlow  "  «  WarfuDgtec; 
or  Liberty  Restored :  a  Vood,  io 
ten  books.  By  Thomas  Norta- 
more.**  These  are  both  very 
favourable  specimens  of  fpk 
talents^  and  have  desenrediy  ob- 
tained much  popularity  in  Ais^ 
lica. 
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